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J^HEDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 
LAW LECTURESHIPS. 


The Egyptian Ministry of Public Instruction 
invites applications for two posts of Lecturers in 
the English section of the above-mentioned school. 
Salary /615 rising to £820. Candidates must be 
University men, having either a law degree or 
other legal qualification, and must have a moderate 
knowledge of French. They will be required in the 
first instance, to lecture (in English) on Jurispru¬ 
dence. Roman Law, or Political Economy. Appli¬ 
cations, stating age and qualifications, accompanied 
by copies only of testimonials, should be made by 
letter to M. Sheldon Amos, Esq. If posted in 
London, not later than June 17, 1905, they should 
be addressed to the Native Court of First Instance, 
Cairo. Later applications should be addressed to 
St. Ermin's Hotel, Westminster. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE 
the po-t ol DEMONSTRATOR and 
TURER in GEOLOGY. 


invites applications for 
ASSISTANT LEC- 


Furthcr particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications with testimonials (which need not be 
printed) must be sent on or before TUESDAY, July 4. tooe. 
f J. AUS TIN JENKINS. B.A., Regisirir. 

Jane 6, 1905. 


S T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Brook 
Green, Hammersmith. 

TEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS,which 
will exempt the holders from payment of tuition 
fees, will be awarded on the results of an examina¬ 
tion which will be held at the School on Tuesday, 
July 4 and on following days. Particulars and 
Forms of Registration may be obtained from the 
Headmistress. 


JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

The Council invite applications for the following 
Chairs: (i) Modern History, (2) English Litera¬ 
ture and Language. 

Applications, with four typewritten copies of 
three recent testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
undersigned on or before July 15. 

I ull particulars may be obtained on application. 
_James Rafter, Registrar. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G- F^Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

raiOK. HOLLYCR, S PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, ». 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled: 
"THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 

by Hr. G. C. Williamson, Editor of the new 
edition of Bryan's “ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers," &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


CLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE. 

JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 

Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER STOCK. 

Books in NEW condition at RED UCED Prices. 

William Glaisher, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sate in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


T O BOOKBUYERSand LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES. The July Catalogue 
of Valuable Secondhand Works and New Re¬ 
mainders. offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
Now Ready, and will be sent post free on applica¬ 
tion to W. H. Smith & Son, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


O LD BRITISH SCHOOL—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School— Shepherd’s Gallery, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


T O AUTHORS— Isabel H. Caine (Certifi¬ 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at gd. per 1000 words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, is. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


T homas thorp. 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., ani 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M onthly catalogues from both Ad 

dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com 
missions executed. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros. ,4 Manetle Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
tellers’Row). 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. xod. per 1000‘words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


T ypewriting.—A uthors’ mss., iod. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu¬ 
rate ; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi¬ 
monials. —Mrs. Michel, 23 Quariendon Street, 
Fulham. S.W. 


T YPEWRITING. — Translations, duplicates. 

Novels, gd. 1000.— Miss Handley, Needham 
Market, Suffolk. 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print " Books Wanted" 
and "Bor Sale" art inserted at 3d. jor each title 
(eight words, including address ); minimum, is. 

T EVER (Charles) One of Them, ;86i 
Li Fortunes of Glencore, 3 vols, 1857 

A Day's Ride, 9 vols, second edition, 1863, or either 
vol 

Tony Butler; 3 vols, 1856, or either vol 
Sir Brooke rosbrook, 3 vols, 1866 
Bramleighs of Bishops’ Folly, 3 vols, 1888, or either 
vol 

That Boy of Norcott's, 1863 

Lord Kilgobbio, 3 vols, 1873, or either 

A Rent in s Cloud, green cloth, n.d. (1869) 

Leslie (C. R.J Memoirs ol J, Constable, 1843 
Leveriage's Collection of Songs, 1726 

Lewis Arundel, 1852, in monthly parts or doth, or any odd 
pant 

Lewis (Sir G. C.) any of his Works T 

Lewis and Clark.'* Travels, Missouri River, 3 vols, 8vo., 1813, 
or 4to, :8i4 

L’Heptameron Fran;ais, 3 vols, 8vo., 1780 

Liaacourt (Sieur de) La llaistre d’Armes, 4to, 1686 

Liber Amoris, 1823 

Library of the Fathers, 42 vols 

Life of Napoleon, by Dr. Syntax, 1815 or 1817 

Life ot Richard Nash of Bath, 1762 

Life in London, 1821-1822 or 1823, or any odd parts 

Life in and out of London, 1830 

Life in Ireland, 1821 

Life in Paris, 1822 

Life in London, Real, 2 vols, 1821-2 

Walter T. Spencer, 97 New Oxford Street, W.C 


QSCAR WILDE'S WORKS, MSS., LET- 

'*- - 'TERS, purchased for cash. Reports respectfully solicited. 
—J. Jacob, 149 Edgware Road, London, W.—Libraries and 
small parcels of nooks bought. 


Books fop Sale 


Af ATTHEW ARNOLD.—Large paper edition, 

* *5 vols., unopened, with original paper wrappers, £$ xos. 

—X., x Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 


V> EARDSLEY. — Malory’s Morte D'Arthur, 

Illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley, ta parts, wrappers, 
new, 63s. Thackeray's Irish Sketch Book, a vols., xst edition, 
original cloth, uncut, 1843. Ci 4 *-— Walker, 37 Briggate, 
Leeds.| 


TURNER QN RUSKIN, Edition de Luxe, 
A a vols., and portfolio of duplicite plates. —John D. 
B&lllle, Grand Pump Room Library and Reading Room, Batb. 


FVICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIO- 

_ GRAPHY, complete in 3 vols., ys. 6d. Ditto in X4divi> 
sions; published at :os. 6d. each, £t. Numerous full-page 
steel engravings.— Lloyd & Townsend, Swansea. 


FONTAINE S TALES AND NOVELS IN 

* English Verse, with 85 engravings by Eisen. Printed 
from .the .original plates, 2 vols., 8 vo, cloth, uncut, top edges 
gilt, 1884; £1 ns. 6d. free.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. PauTs, 
Canterbury. 


D RASSES.—Manual of Monumental Brasses 

by Herbert Haines, s vols., illustrated, original cloth 
good copy. Parker, 1861. £3, scarce.— Walker, 37 Briggate 
Leeds. 


OISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

I * Windsor Castle and the Royal College; Illustrated with 
Cuts. Eton ; Printed by Joseph Pole, 1749. Cum Privilegio 
Regio. What offers ?— Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street 
Swansea. 


UAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

** (1844), bound blue cloth : publisher, Longman & Co.— 

Offers, Mrs. Younfifman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
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HOW I LED 
THE STRIKERS 


A 


In the July number of the Strand 
Magazine appears the first instalment of the 
reminiscences of Father Gapon, the revolu¬ 
tionary Russian priest, who, on “ Red Sunday " 
in St. Petersburg, supported by several thou¬ 
sand workmen,.carried a petition for liberty to 
the Czar. The events of that fateful day 
shocked the civilised world, and brought the 
internal affairs of Russia to a crisis. 

FATHER 


GAPOI 


—spared from death—escaped to another 
country, and, while in hiding from the police, 
has prepared the story of his life—one of the 
most fascinating and extraordinary narratives 
ever given to the public. Among other things, 
he tells the complete story of the events which 
led directly to the day of bloodshed in which 
he was the leading figure. 

At enormous expense the Strand Magazine has 
secured this narrative exclusively for its readers, and, 
beginning with the July number, will publish it 
regularly. 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


JULY NUMBER. 


Ready July J. 


Trice Sixpence, 


“ Sir Donald has the art of beginning 
his chapter with vivid descriptions 
of his own experiences and of par¬ 
ticular Russians he has known, 
each with their own local back¬ 
ground, and thence drawing out a 
precise account of social customs 
and institutions. Sometimes the 
book reads like a novel of Russian 
life, yet it contains a vast body of 
scientifically observed facts and 
conclusions carefully reached ."— 
DAILY NEWS. 

Now Ready, 2 vols., 24s. net. 

Russia 

By Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, 

K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. 

This entirely new revised and en¬ 
larged edition contains not only a large 
amount ‘of entirely new matter, but the 
author's mature opinion on the political, 
social, and domestic condition of the 
Russian Empire gained during an unri¬ 
valled experience. It also embraces the 
author's latest views on the great questions 
which are agitating the Empire at the 
present day, presented in a masterly 
fashion and written with the unique 
authority of life-long observation. 

Since the book originally appeared the 
author has had abundant opportunities of 
observing the Russian Empire both from 
without and within. 

For six years he was in Turkey, and 
for nearly five years private secretary to 
the Marquess of Dufferin and the Mar¬ 
quess of Lansdowne during their terms of 
office in the Viceroyalty of India. He 
was also appointed political officer to 
attend the Czarewitch, now the Emperor 
Nicholas II., during his tour in India and 
Ceylon in 1890-1. 

In the year 1903 Sir Donald spent about 
five months in Russia with the express 
purpose of preparing matter for this new 
edition of his great work. In addition to 
writing several entirely new chapters, he 
has partly re-written others, and has ex¬ 
amined with the utmost thoroughness 
every statement which appeared in the 
edition published in 1877. The chapters 
which relate to the political condition of 
the people are entirely new, and have been 
prepared with the most careful thought 
and deliberation. 

Again, in regard to his matter on 
Russia in the Near and the Far East, Sir 
Donald's enlarged and revised work will 
embrace the result of the vast experience 
he has gained during recent years, whilst 
the fresh light he will throw on the Far 
Eastern question is rendered of special 
interest owing to his unique historical and 
political knowledge of the Russian people. 

CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London, 

by VJJ^PW-iriifciiSELLERS. 
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to literature and art and those given for naval and military 
services is also increasing yearly and at a most alarming 
rate.” For example: 

*• In 1888 the widow of a most distinguished physicist receives a 
pension of £50 a year, while in 1886 the widow of a peer receives on© 
of £250, In 1884 the widow of a great musician receives a pension of 
£Ho a year, while one of /400 a year is given to the mother and the 
two sisters of an officer killed near Khartoum. In 1880 the aged 
sister of one of our greatest poets is granted a pension of £8,0, and the 
widow and children of a distinguished ambassador one of T500. In 
1879 three widows of distinguished writers and artists receive pensions 
of £100 a year each, but the widow of a colonel of engineers, whose 
services could hardly be considered of more importance to the country 
than those of the three others, is actually set down for a pension of 
£3°°." 

If the Society of Authors had done nothing more than 
successfully draw attention to this improper use of a Fund 
established for the benefit of authors, it would have fully 
justified its existence._ 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

The lately allotted Civil List Pensions are happily free 
from the absurdities and unfairness we had come almost 
to take for granted. In the past too much of the money 
has gone to the widows of consuls and other public 
servants who, whatever their claims upon the gratitude 
of their sovereign and their country, could perfectly well 
have been provided for from other sources. In 1840, for 
example, only £175 was allotted to persons whose claims 
were of a literary character; while the bulk of the sum 
available for distribution was divided among Queen 
Victoria’s teachers of German, Italian, Singing, Writing, 
French, Music, and Dancing, and the balance went to 
three tradesmen of Monmouth—an ironmonger, an inn¬ 
keeper, and a draper—in consideration of services rendered 
and wounds received while acting as special constables 
during certain riots. And we hesitate to recall to our 
readers such painful memories as the neglect of Richard 
Jefferies, such crying scandals as the affair of the man 
Brooks. 


In the new list, all the recipients of the royal bounty 
owe their grants to services rendered by themselves 
or their near relatives to either literature or learning. 
Among the living, the most famous of the beneficiaries 
is Dr. James George Frazer, the author of “The Golden 
Bough.” Among the dead we find Professor Freeman’s 
work recognised by a grant to Miss Helen Freeman 
and Miss Florence Freeman, “jointly and to the 
survivor of them in recognition of the eminence as a 
historian of their late father.” The other names may 
not be so well known to the man in the street, even if his 
tastes are literary. But in each case the services rewarded 
are the sort of services that the fund was instituted to 
reward; and one can only regret the evidence thus 
afforded that the emoluments of scientific and other 
research are, in the present state of our civilisation, so often 
scanty and out of all proportion to the devoted labour 
which they involve. _ 

Honour to whom honour is due. The recovery of the 
Fund for Science, Literature and Art has been largely due 
to the persistent agitation of the Society of Authors— 
lately accused, as we had occasion to mention a few weeks 
since, by a contemporary ignorant of the facts, of doing 
nothing for any authors except writers of fiction and 
works of travel. In 1889 the whole subject was investi¬ 
gated, on behalf of the Society, by Mr. Morris Colies, who 
reprinted the list of awards, analysed it, and showed that 
“ the Fund is administered year after year in direct con¬ 
travention and disregard of the Act which created it, 
especially in respect of granting pensions to widows of 
men formerly in the Army, Navy, Diplomatic, and Civil 
Service.” And not only that. “The difference,” Mr. 
Colles was obliged to write, “ between the rewards given 


Novelists, however, do owe the Society a special debt fb 
this matter. The story was fully told in the address 
which the late Sir Walter Besant delivered to the Society 
on his retirement from the chairmanship of the Committee 
of Management in 1893. The Society had, he related, a 
correspondence on the subject with the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, then First Lord of the Treasury: 

“ It began." said Sir Walter, “ with a letter from his private secret 
tary, in which that gentleman made the remarkable statement that the 
‘ Regulations ’ did not allow of any novelists except historical novelists 
being placed upon the list. We pointed ont that this rule was no< 
followed in former lists, which we copied for Mr. Smith’s information. 
We then asked Mr. Gladstone if he knew of these Regulations. He 
replied that he did not. We then respectfully invited the First Lord 
of the Treasury to let us see these Regulations. He refused. We 
then caused certain questions to be asked in the House, when Mr. 
Smith had to state publicly that, in spite of his private secretary's 
statement, there were no such Regulations." 

And, in this way, the novelists came into their own, and 
the attempt of Mr. Smith’s secretary, doubtless unknown to 
Mr. Smith himself, to exclude them from the advantages 
of the Fund was signally defeated. 


Some of the services rewarded out of the Fund have been 
of a very miscellaneous character. We have already men¬ 
tioned the damaged special constables. Other beneficiaries 
have included the Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, two descendants of persons who had assisted 
Charles II. to escape; a promoter of infant schools; Father 
Mathew, the temperance preacher; and the pioneer of the 
Overland Route. 


Readers of Wordsworth will be interested to hear that 
the Gowbarrow estate is for sale—and we hope that it will 
be one of them who buys it. It lies on the north side of 
Ullswater, and will be associated by all lovers of the poet 
with Aira’s Force and Lyulph’s Force. It inspired 
Wordsworth to write the poem called “ Airey Force 
Valley,” where he describes “ the soft eye-music of slow- 
waving boughs,” caused by the breeze entering the glen, 
and it is still gay with daffodils in March, as it was when 
Miss Wordsworth, the poet and his wife saw a host of them 

'• Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze." 


Hence the poem known as “ The Daffodils,” the two best 
lines in which, according to the poet, were by Mrs. Words¬ 
worth. The Force is a prominent feature in "The 
Somnambulist,” where Wordsworth put into verse the 
story of a girl who walked in her sleep, fell into the stream, 
and was rescued by her lover, whom she recognised before 
she died. De Qurncey calls Gowbarrow the most romantic 
of parks, and says that he saw there “ alternately for four 
□files the most grotesque and the most awful spectacles 


• Abbey windows 
With Moorish temples of the Hindoos. ’ 

all fantastic, all unreal and shadowy as the moonlight 
which created them.” 
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Collectors of Nelsoniana are being afforded many oppor¬ 
tunities of adding to their store during this Centenary of 
the Battle of Trafalgar. On Saturday next (July 8) they 
are to be given an exceptional chance, for on that day the 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s will consist for the most part of 
documents connected with Nelson’s career, no fewer than 
sixty-four lots being the great Admiral’s own letters to 
various correspondents, all of them of great biographical 
and many of them of considerable historical interest: One 
letter addressed to the French commander at Malta in 
October 1798 contains a memorable phrase: 

"In addressing to you this letter, containing my determination 
respecting the French now in Malta, I feel confident that you will not 
attribnte it either to insolence or impertinent cariosity, but to a wish 
of having my sentiments clearly understood ... If my offers are 
rejected, or the French ships make their escape, notwithstanding my 
vigilance, I declare I will not enter or join in any capitulation which 
the General may, hereafter, be forced to enter into with the inhabi¬ 
tants of Malta, nor will I ever permit any which may be like the pre¬ 
sent, much less will I intercede for the lives or forgiveness of those 
who have betrayed their country. I beg leave to assure you that this is 
the determination of a British Admiral.” 

It was “the determination of a British Admiral” which 
meant so much for his country a century ago. 


In the same sale there are a couple of long letters—from 
Charles Dickens and from Percy Bysshe Shelley—of special 
interest as illustrating those writers’ views, the one on the 
relations of authors and publishers, and the other on the 
relations of authors and the public. Of the quarrels of 
authors we have heard all too much, so that it is the more 
interesting to note the amenities of their relationship. In 
March 1853 Charles Dickens wrote to F. M. Evans a letter 
which deserves a place in the archives of the Publisher’s 
Association. In the course of it the novelist said: 

“ I have gone through the accounts and find them in all respects 
intelligible, explicit and plain. It is indeed a glorious balance, and 
expanded my chest considerably (I don't mean any pun) at breakfast 
this morning. Fifteen hundred pounds to-day, and the rest on the 10th 
of April . . . will suit me perfectly ... I can most heartily say that 
all our intercourse has been one of pleasure and satisfaction to me and 
that I have been very happy in it. I hope we shall never terminate 
our business engagements until that printer in stone, who will have to 
be employed at last, shall set Finis over our last binding in boards 
... I have had you in my mind through the last half to take this 
opportunity of saying that I suppose we are to consider our agreement 
terminated at the conclusion of ' Bleak House.’ I would like you and 
Bradbury in the meantime to consider how you would propose to con¬ 
sider our future relations. I am ready at any time to meet you in 
anything you may suggest, and to conclude any agreement we may 
think reasonable.” 

A new agreement was entered into and continued for 
some years until Messrs. Chapman and Hall once more 
became the publishers of Charles Dickens’ novels. 


Shelley’s letter is even more interesting, dealing as it 
does with the relations of an author and the public—with 
the extent to which readers may concern themselves in the 
private lives of those who write books. The point he 
makes, in the course of a lengthy letter to Leigh Hunt 
dated December 1818, is the same as that made by 
Thackeray when, referring apparently to some fulsome 
biography which entered into annoying minutiae, he said : 
“None of this nonsense about me.” Shelley, however, 
was referring to talk about living people; Thackeray to 
posthumous gossip: 

" As far as the public is concerned, it is not for him whom Southey 
accuses, but for him whom all the wise and good among the contem¬ 
poraries accuse of delinquency to all public faith and honour, to defend 
himself. Besides, I never will be a party in making my private affairs 
or those of others to be topics of general discussion. Who can know 
them but the actors ? And if they have erred, or often when they 
have not erred, is there not pain enough to punish them ? My public 
character as a writer of verses—as a speculator on politics, or morals 
or religion—as the adherent of any party or cause—is public pro¬ 
perty ; and my good faith or ill-faith in conducting these, my talent, 
my penetration, and my stupidity, all are subjects of criticism.” 


A correspondent writes: H. A. Kennedy, whose death 
from narcotic poisoning was announced last week, will be 


best known to most people as a dramatic critic. His con¬ 
nection with the Sunday Times in that capacity—severed 
only about a year ago—was a long one. He was, however, 
a playwright of some talent, and had written at least one 
novel. Playgoers’ memories are short, but some will re¬ 
call with pleasure the successful run of The New Wing, a 
merry farce. As is too often the case, the author’s profit 
from that success was slight and he never had another. 
He dramatised one or two novels for the stage, among them 
“ Tess of the D’Urbevilles,” and a curious play of his called 
The Devil’s House was produced in the provinces five or 
six years ago by Mr. Murray Carson. He leaves behind 
him among other works a comedy, complete or unfinished, 
Amaryllis, with- two admirable acts and two much in need 
of rehandling, and a romantic drama, which Mr. Lewis 
Waller recently talked of producing at a malinee. 


A new terror has arisen for the literary tourist. The 
inscriptions on mural tablets are not always to be relied 
upon. There are, for instance, two tablets in Paris in¬ 
forming the sight-seer that he is passing the house where 
Moliere was born. One is in the Rue du Pont Neuf; the 
other at the corner of the Rue Sauval, where it meets the 
Rue Saint Honore. More than this: one inscription says 
that Moliere was born in 1620, and the other in 1622. 
Perhaps the matter is of no consequence; perhaps the 
comedian was not born in either house. Some time ago 
there were two houses in which Moliere was said to have 
died. Here also were memorial tablets. But there arose 
a conscientious antiquary, whom no opposition or inertia 
could daunt, and by dint of indefatigable efforts he per¬ 
suaded the City Fathers to have one of them taken down. 


Ruskin’s memory is to be kept alive at Venice by a 
memorial tablet on the wall of the old-fashioned, unpre¬ 
tentious little inn that goes by the name of La Calcina. 
Here the prophet of Beauty stayed while polishing the 
Stones of Venice, occupying a room over the portico, and 
taking his meals under the shadow of a vine-clad pergola 
in a garden at the back of the house. The inscription 
will be as follows: 

"John Ruskin lived in this house between 1877 and 18S2. A High 
Priest of Art, he sought within Saint Mark's Cathedral, and in every 
monument of Italy, to discover the soul of the artist and the soul of 
the Italian people. All their marble statues, their bronzes and their 
paintings cried out to him that Beauty is a religion if a man of genius 
arises to make it known and if the common people listen to him with 
respect. Erected by the grateful city of Venice to his memory. ’ ’ 

The exact meaning of that second sentence is a matter 
that the tourist, even the Ruskinian tourist, will probably 
not pause to unravel. Nor shall we. But a tablet with 
any kind of inscription is better than a statue of Ruskin 
in a frock coat; though Ruskin, in his numerous visits to 
the Queen of the Adriatic, did not always stay at La 
Calcina. His first studies of canal life were made at 
Danieli’s Hotel on the Riva dei Schiavoni, and on a later 
occasion he settled at the Casa Wetziar, near that “ m st 
impious building,” as he himself called it, the Renaissance 
Church of S. Maria Zobenigo. On another occasion he 
was the guest of Rawdon Brown, the indefatigable student 
of Venetian archives, who occupied part of a house Over¬ 
looking the Grand Canal. Brown died in 1883, and then 
Ruskin went to the Hotel Europa. He also spent some 
time at the Grand Hotel. 

“ I’ve a most cumfy room [he writes in 1876] and only pay twelve 
francs a day, and I've two windows, one with open balcony and the 
other covered in with glass. It spoils the look of window dread¬ 
fully, but gives me a view right away to Lido, and of the whole sun¬ 
rise. Then the bed is curtained [here is inserted a sketch of room and 
window] with fine flourishing white and gold pillars, and the black 
place is where one goes out of the room beside the bed." 

Ruskin has his admirers in France as well as in Italy, 
and the Figaro announces that a French translation of 
“ Kings’ Treasuries ” is about to appear. 
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Vienna is the latest city to discover the deplorable effects 
of “ cheap sensational literature.” Suicide is increasingly 
frequent there and Hooliganism stalks abroad, and it is 
all the fault, we are told, of the Viennese equivalent of the 
“ penny dreadful.” The plain man, hearing these tirades, 
is sometimes tempted to wonder how it was that any 
crimes whatever were committed in the Golden Age before 
printing was invented; but it is not less interesting to take 
note of the measures by which Vienna means to cope with 
the evil. A Society has been formed which will offer large 
prizes for healthy novels, and the subsequent proceedings 
will be like those of the Trusts. The healthy novels, that 
is to say, will be put on the market at so cheap a price 
that the unhealthy authors will be unable to compete, but 
will be compelled, like the rivals of the Standard Oil 
Combination, to shut up shop. 


Let us hope for the best. The end in this case would 
certainly sanctify the means, even if the unhappy homes 
of some unhealthy authors got sold up in the course of the 
struggle. But there is a difficulty, and a flaw in the 
analogy. Literature is not quite like oil; and it may be 
doubted whether the economic law that we must needs 
love the cheapest when we see it is, in this case, applicable. 
Were it so, the most popular kind of literature would be 
the Evangelical Tracts and Tariff Reform leaflets which 
we can get for nothing; while the pamphlets which Count 
Tolstoy’s publishers practically give away would be pre¬ 
ferred, in the dressmaker’s work-room and the servants’ 
hall, to the six-shilling products of the pens of certain 
writers we could name. This, however, is notoriously not 
the case; and it may very well be that the public which 
buys “ sensational ” fiction buys it because it prefers it, and 
not from any abstract desire to lay out money to the best 
advantage. In that case, we shall find that the power of 
the purse has its limits, though perhaps it may succeed in 
a sufficient percentage of cases to make the experiment 
worth trying. 

Some time ago we noticed Mr. Binyon’s “ Dream-come- 
True,” a delightful little volume published by the Eragny 
Press of the Brook, Hammersmith. We hear now that the 
second volume of the same series is ready—“The Little 
School; a Posy of Rhymes,” by Mr.T. Sturge Moore. These 
poems were written for children, and readers of the 
Academy may judge of their quality by the two entitled 
“ Hands ” and “ New Clothes,” which appeared quite 
recently in our columns. The book is illustrated with four 
wood-cuts designed and engraved by the author. 


Sherlock Holmes in German has been performed with 
brilliant success at Madgeburg. 


The enterprising publishers Velhagen and Klasing 
announce the issue in ten parts at 3s. each of a richly illus¬ 
trated “ Deutsche Geschichte ” from the earliest times to the 
present day. The author, Professor Edward Heyck, will 
deal with the history from all sides, political and social. 
The first number goes down to the establishment of the 
German Empire by the Franks in the fifth century. 


The “ Livre d’Or de Sainte-Beuve,” published by Albert 
Fontemoing, Paris, is a fine quarto volume well worth the 
few shillings that must be spent on replacing its miserable 
paper cover by decent buckram. It opens, as it should, 
with the ex-cathedral “discours” delivered by M. Bruneti£re 
at the centenary ceremonies. M. Gaston Boissier writes 
on Sainte-Beuve’s study of Vergil, M. Paul Bourget vindi¬ 
cates his claim to be called a poet; M. J ules Claretie dis¬ 
cusses Sainte-Beuve and the Com6die-Fransaise; M. Jules 
Lemaitre declares that Sainte-Beuve was not “ envieux,” 
though subject to “ trfes naturels agacements ”—and so 
forth. A particularly interesting paper is that of M. Jules 
Troubat, Sainte-Beuve’s secretary. The book contains a 
useful working bibliography, and is illustrated. 


LITERATURE 

OLD FITZ 

Edward. FitzGerald. By A. C. Benson. (Macmillan, English 
Men of Letters Series, 2s. net.) 

“ It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves ”—this 
text, which is printed on FitzGerald’s tombstone, Cowell 
having taught him to like it. has been reverberating in our 
mind for days. And it well may be that it has made us 
cast as stern an eye on the man’s life and work as he cast 
on Tennyson’s and Carlyle's. He loved them even as we 
love him, but that did not prevent him from seeing every 
weakness. The character of Edward FitzGerald is one of 
the most attractive. His talents, too, were of the first rank. 
Yet the latest, and certainly not the least sympathetic of 
his biographers, in the work upon him which has been 
added to the English Men of Letters series, finds in him “ a 
certain childishness of disposition, indolence, a weak senti¬ 
mentality, a slackness of moral fibre, a deep-seated in¬ 
firmity of purpose." Now, when FitzGerald had that text 
prepared for his tomb, did he mean it in excuse or not ? 
“ It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves”—the 
doctrine, if employed to cover sloth and inaction, is not, 
to say the least, very bracing. No man would be nerved 
to high endeavour by it, and he who had buried his 
talents in the ground might therein discover some show of 
justification. And what is said of FitzGerald will apply 
equally well to Omar Khayyam. We shall not be accused 
of failing to appreciate the merit of “ that version done 
divinely Veil" when we say that in spite of all its manifold 
beauties it is not bracing. It is very far from our wish to 
condemn it on that account. Poetry need not always be 
a spur to activity, and there is a lotos-eating mood in man 
that deserves expression. But to those who accept the 
manlier view of Robert Browning that circumstance is 
plastic and a man’s life is what he makes of it—“ a brute I 
might have been but would not sink i’ the scale ”—Omar, 
“ that large infidel," is not the most stimulating of examples. 
To all this Mr. Benson has his answer pat, though to our 
mind it is somewhat rhetorical and lacking in precision of 
statement: 

“ To enrich the world with one imperishable poem, to make music 
of some of the saddest and darkest doubts that haunt the mind of 
man—this is what many far busier and more concentrated lives fail to 
do. To strew the threshold of the abyss with Sowers, to dart an 
ethereal gleam into the encircling gloom, to touch despair with beauty 
—this is to bear a part in the work of consoling men, of reconciling 
fate, of enlightening doom, of interpreting the vast and awful mind of 
God.” 

All this may readily be granted without touching the 
criticism we make that at bottom the poem is only a splendid 
expression of Oriental fatalism. Even the retort that 
moralisation is a characteristic of second-rate literature 
merely will not do. A fine song may be as non-moral as the 
singing of a bird. Nay, the great artist has usually made 
the first step in error when he stops to consider morality, 
which at the best is but a body of inferences drawn from 
life and therefore secondary. The primary is life itself. 
But “ Fitz ” and Omar set out to teach, and whether their 
doctrine be enervating or the reverse is a most legitimate 
subject of inquiry. 

Mr. Benson has analysed the mind of FitzGerald with 
rare penetration and hits the nail on the head exactly 
when he describes him as an intellectual sensualist. No 
one ever has less deserved to be called a sensualist in 
the gross sense of the term. In regard to eating we are 
told: 

“ He lived practically on bread and fruit, mostly apples and pears-*- 
even a turnip—with sometimes cheese, or butter, and milk puddings. 
But he was not a bigoted vegetarian. To avoid an appearance of 
singularity he would eat meat at other houses, and provided it in 
plenty for his guests. But the only social meal he cared to join in was 
'tea, pure and simple, with bread and butter.’ He was abstemious, 
but not a teetotaler; and was a moderate smoker, using clean clay 
pipes, which he broke in pieces when he had smoked them once. ” 
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Of his other sensuous enjoyments We have the following 
pretty description: 

“ He had an almost childish delight in bright colours, a thing which 
is said to be rare in light-eyed men. His favourite flowers were the 
nasturtium, the geranium, the convolvulus— 1 the morning glory ’— 
with its purple or white trumpets, the marigold, not only for its bold 
hues, but for its courage in living the winter through. He loved the 
garish tints of bright curtains and carpets, the plumage of gay birds, 
cocks and pheasants, the splendours of butterflies and moths, anything 
that could warm and invigorate the eye and heart." 

In all this a fine fastidiousness may be traced, and it is 
consistent with his habit of concentration upon the 
beautiful small things of life and literature. His criticism 
was in fact rather intuitive than logical. A fine taste and 
a superabundance of prejudices, good, bad, and indifferent, 
were his guides. Mr. Benson says: 

" He tended to concentrate himself upon some salient point, some 
minute effect, rather than upon the general characteristics, the har¬ 
mony of scene; as he wrote to Crabbe, recalling Cambridge: "Ah,! 
should like a drive over Newmarket Heath, the sun shining on the distant 
leads of Ely Cathedral '; and to W. F. Pollock, of Oxford : ' The facade 
of Christ Church to the street (by Wren, I believe) is what most 
delights me j and the voice of Tom in his Tower.' His mind and memory 
worked, so to speak, in vignettes. He remembered the day, the hour, 
the momentary emotion, rather than the period or the underlying 
thought.” 

What we say of him, that the world had a right to 
expect more than he gave it, was exactly his own attitude 
to Tennyson, who, he declared, wrote nothing so good after 
1842 as he had done before, and his discontent with the 
late laureate arose from his expecting from him in later 
years a riper and greater work than he had before achieved. 
In a letter to Frederic Tennyson in 1850 he wrote: 

" His poem ['In Memoriam ’] I never did greatly affect: nor can I 
learn to do so : it is full of finest things, but it is monotonous, and has 
that air of being evolved by a Poetical Machine of the highest order. 
So it seems to be with him now, at least to me, the Impetus, the 
Lyrical oestrus, is gone ... It is the cursed inactivity (very pleasant 
to me who am no Hero) of this nineteenth century which has spoiled 
Alfred, I mean spoiled him for the great work he ought now to be 
entering upon ; the lovely and noble things he has done must remain. 
It is dangerous work this prophesying about great Men . . ." 

Thus we are weighing him only in the scale that he 
applied to other people, and despite an admiration as 
keen as that of any one we must find him wanting— 
strange as that conclusion may seem to those who take 
seriously the frothy and flatulent adulation that for some 
years past has been a kind of fashion. 

From him to whom much has been given much may be 
expected, and it is our high esteem for FitzGerald which 
justifies the criticism that he did not give us enough. If 
he was right in his belief that Lord Tennyson failed to give 
his best response to the call made upon him, the sentence 
upon him is just also. The Laureate went astray because 
he responded to the call of adulation and gave what 
Carlyle contemptuously called “ lollypops ” to the public. 
All trace of him who wrote “ The Vision of Sin ’’ was lost 
in mellifluousness. But FitzGerald went astray after lights 
equally misleading. He came to live merely for the gratifi¬ 
cation of a sensualism that was redeemed only by its 
refinement and fastidiousness. His talents rusted and 
his energy slept. The one poem of which he became the 
exponent was a summary of his creed, and every call 
to action he resisted with his obstinate repetition of a 
sentence that reduces to an essence the philosophy of 
Omar—“ It is He that hath made us and not we our¬ 
selves”—therefore, so does it seem to follow, on Him 
rests the responsibility, not on us, a denial in words of 
Henley’s manly boast: 

11 It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul." 


RHYMERS AND A RHYMERS LEXICON 

The Rhymers Lexicon. Compiled and edited by Andrew 
Loring. With Introduction by George Saintsbury. 
(Routledge, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Dance of Olives. By Arthur Maquarie. Illustrated by 
Mary Vintner Maquarie. (Dent, 4s. net.) 

The Burden of Babylondon, or the Social Incubus, and other 
vers de societe. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. (Arnold, 
2 s. (id.) 

Sonnets and Songs. By Archibald T. Strong, M.A. (Black¬ 
wood, 5s. net.) 

The Shadows of Silence and Songs of Yesterday. By Cyril 
Scott. 

Ballads of a Country Boy. By Seumas MacManus. (Dublin : 
M. H. Gill.) 

Songs and Poems. By Lizzie Twigo. With Introduction by 
Very Rev. Canon Sheehan. (Longmans, Is. 6d.) 

The Twilight People. By Seumas O’Sullivan. (Dublin ; 

Whaley & Co.; London : Bullen, 2 s. net.) 

Zeleles, and other Poems. By Maurice Browne. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

We have never seen a book that gave so stunning a notion 
of the barbaric richness of our language as Mr. Loring’s 
“ Rhymer’s Lexicon.” Every page surprises even readers 
of Spenser and Shelley and Keats; readers of Milton will, 
be afflicted with nausea, when they come to beachy, 
beechy, bleachy, breachy, peachy, queachy, reechy, 
squeechy—beady, deedy, encyclopedy, greedy, heedy, 
needy, predy, reedy, etc.—fantoccini, genie, greeny, Hippo- 
crene, Selene, sheeny, spleeny, teeny, tweeny (Mr. Lonng’s 
italics), visne—jelly, rakehelly, shelly, smelly, vermicelli, 
etc. In size and arrangement it is admirable; it might 
have been larger still, without being any better. 

11 Words,” says Mr. Loring, " are inserted as often as there are ways 
of pronouncing them. Each pronunciation is a new word to the poet. 
There is authority, for instance, for four pronunciations of the word 
• vase.’ It is therefore to be found as a rhyme for ‘ace,’ for ‘praise,’ 
for ‘Shiraz,’ and for • pause.' Even then the editor has lagged behind 
the poet, for this protean monosyllable has been rhymed by the present 
Poet Leaurate with ' Mars.’ ’’ 

There is something pathetic as well as proud about 
that confession. If he is damned, he will be damned with 
worse men than himself, he seems to say. To illustrate his 
tremendous devotion to his amusement, we would point 
out that he has given 

" four hundred such words as ' tyrannous,' as rhymes for ' us '; three 
hundred words in ■ er '—‘ adventurer '—and over a hundred com¬ 
paratives—■ lovelier ’—as rhymes for ‘ her ’; and many present 
participles in ‘ ing,' such as • carrying,' as rhymes for • bring.' . . .” 

And his object is to relieve the poet of “ a purely mechanical 
labour," and to set him free “to dwell on the poetic 
thought.” 

Could he, we wonder, had he been in time, have 
helped Mr. Maquarie, the author of this sonnet ? 

“ To write a sonnet is like smoking twist: 

Though wondrous easy, not all flesh succeed. 

So if the raptured reader have a greed 
For fumy fame, first should he chain his wrist 
Until he feel his chilly forehead hist 

By the inspiring muse; then let him heed 
This wisdom ; To light well the fragrant weed 
And take Petrarca, Love’s evangelist. 

“ Thus gliding on from hour to glowing hour, 

Will every thought of self and sonnets die 
Amid the sweetness of His harmony, 

The solemn magic of His gentle power, 

The pure elation while His fancies ply 
In Laura's crown a new celestial flower.” 

We think not. Mr. Loring can have no notion of the ease 
with which rhymes come; and in the case of Mr. Maquarie, 
the lexicon could only have brought exceeding perplexity, 
and perhaps have been to him as good as a conscience, and 
more silencing, by reminding him that “ twist ” rhymes 
with “ cist ” and “ xyst ” and three hundred “ ists,” as 
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e.g., “ deuterogamist.” Nevertheless, Mr. Maquarie has a 
vein, as in “ Of taking things easy,” which ends thus: 

" Give me Petrarca and a pot of tea. 

And carry thou thy honourable scars,” 

which might have profited by a visit to the lexicon of 
words without their souls. But we are not sure that it 
can act instead of a conscience. Mr. Stutfield, for example, 
a man of some wit, is not content to use the words he is 
familiar with, nor has he the strength to use the strange 
effectively. Here he speaks of the Sibyl of the cult of 
beauty: 

*' So cunning are her machinations, 

Her arts so subtly therapeutical. 

That folks who erstwhile mocked her 
Now bless that Beauty Doctor 
Who worked such magic on their cuticle.’’ 

There, only the words are amusing, and any column of Mr. 
Loring’s is far more so. The rhymes, it will be seen, are 
not expressive enough to be pleasing, nor surprising 
enough to be ridiculous; they are only bete ; and while it is 
the man who is in danger of being bete whom we should 
help “ to dwell upon the poetic thought,” if any, it is 
pretty certain that he will be encouraged in his worst 
habits by the obliging manner of the lexicon. Mr. Stutfield, 
by the way, is ungenerous enough, by his rhyme of 
“ Terpsichore ” and “ high-kickery ” to force Mr. Loring to 
increase the size of his book some day; he will then add 
“ hickory,” “ chicory ” and “ dickory,” which are absent 
now. Mr. Stutfield enjoys himself, and Mr. Loring should 
use his poem as an advertisement, or at least the page in 
which the poet rhymes “ despotic” and “ Tommyrotic.” 

We should like to see the effect of the lexicon upon Mr. 
Strong’s exalted mind. He might then make twenty 
“ Ballades of Hates ” instead of the one which begins: 

" I bate a prude: I hate a bore: 

I hate the sons of pedantry: 

I hate a snob: and I abhor 
The manners of Democracy: 

I hate the rabid coterie 
Whom anti-English spleen hath stung— 

I hate with most intensity 
The tang of Lady Sneerwell's tongue! ” 

Even now quantity is the most noticeable thing in Mr. 
Strong’s little book. Like most balladists he has nothing 
to say; but his unpardonable sin is that he only says it 
fairly well. Still, he is a master of the superficialities of 
form, and mastered by a choice and classic vocabulary in 
such a way as almost, at times, to make us believe that he 
is master of it. 

Far away from Mr. Strong and Mr. Loring is the muse 
of Mr. Cyril Scott. There is hardly a verse of his which 
we certainly understand: but his elegant chains of words do 
truly fill the brain now and then and his rhymes are often 
beautiful: for example, his “ Songs of Yesterday,” to the 
right reader, succeed, by means of the fragrance and melody 
and suggestiveness of his words, in leaving an impression 
not unlike that of music too difficult for the ear, such as a 
bird’s song. Or they might be called “songs without 
words,” since the words are not there as a reasonable 
expression of emotion or thought. Thus one set of verses 
begins: 

When the last shades of evening fall and waft their caress 
Over our souls and our sighs which ascend in the night, 

Sad thoughts that shimmer in fragrance of former distress 
Bathe in the breezes sighing still of former delight.” 

There is also one called “ Swans,” beginning: 

" On the grey forsaken waters of the long dead park, 

Pale slanting rays of late summer sunlight smile ”; 

which pleases, not by mere carelessness ; but had Mr. Loring 
forced the writer to dwell more upon his poetic thought, 
his work would probably have been quite negligible. At 
least, we prefer it to Mr. MacManus, with his “Little 
Linnet of Boe,” though if one comes uncritically to that, 
it may seem lyrical: 
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" When I was young my life was glad as Murlo’s crooning stream, 

Each moment was a sparkling joy and every day a dream. 

Oh, many and many an hour 1 sat, while yet the sun was low, 

And listened to the linnet green, that waked the woods of Boe. . . .” 

His verses move and seem to have true feeling in them, 
but they are little enough without a singer or an elocu¬ 
tionist ; and to say this is hardly to praise. 

Miss Lizzie Twigg, on the other hand, is at her best, as 
a lover of rhyme pure and simple. Her success may be 
seen in the following verse from her “ Summer Time ” : 

" Summer-time, summer-time, 

Merry bells are all a-chime. 

Sunlight glowing, waters flowing. 

Breezes blowing, roses growing, 

Happy birds are singing, singing, 

Setting all the woods a-ringing. 

Who can blame us if we rhyme 
In the merry Summer-time. ” 

Canon Sheehan, however, says that in her work “ all is 
Celtic, wild, Nature in its unaffected and untouched 
simplicity.” 

Mr. O’Sullivan and Mr. Browne, neither of them a great 
poet, show better than any of the rest how poor a thing is 
a rhymer’s lexicon, and how unnecessary except to writers 
of vers de societe. Both succeed in doing without it, by 
their knowledge of poetry—a singular thing, as it may 
appear to Mr. Loring. Mr. O’Sullivan, e.g., has not only 
read Mr. Yeats, but has shared some gift with him. 
Three points are always noticeable in his verse: a clear aim, 
a sensitive use of words and cadences to achieve that 
aim, and a sometimes vague, sometimes clear, but always 
unquestionable effect. His “ Homage ” seems to us a very 
pretty thing: 

To the wind the trees bow. 

And the sedge to the little breeze, 

And my heart to you, white brow. 

And deeper than these. 

When the wind passes 
And the little breezes die. 

The sedge will be raised from the grasses, 

The trees to the quiet sky. 

Trees will find homage new 
And the sedge unmindful be: 

But my heart bows to you. 

White brow, eternally.” 

Mr. Maurice Browne knows how to write verse, largely 
because he can understand Shelley and Keats. It is a pity 
that he published verses before he had gained a material 
or an attitude which he did not owe to those poets; but 
the derivative writing of a young lover of poetry, who can 
write verses like Mr. Browne, is always interesting, if not 
always promising. 


A NON-PRANCING PROCONSUL 

The Earl of Elgin. By Gkorgk M. Wrong. With 19 
Illustrations and a Map. (Methuen. 7s.6d.net.) 

The subject of Mr. Wrong’s biography is the late Lord 
Elgin, the father of the present peer, who rendered notable 
service to his country in Canada and the Far East, and 
would have done the same in India if he had lived. It 
is an interesting book, done in a painstaking and work¬ 
manlike manner, but it lacks that indefinable touch of 
distinction, both in thought and in style, which is neces¬ 
sary before we can give a biography a permanent place on 
our shelves. We miss the master hand, the definite power 
which would enable us to accept this as the final bio¬ 
graphy of Lord Elgin. In saying so we are conscious 
of something very like ingratitude to Mr. Wrong for what 
is really a work of many merits, not the least of them 
being the interesting illustrations. 

It is most curious to note how much of Lord Elgin’s 
life is topical at the present moment, even the draw¬ 
back of his position as a peer of Scotland. While he 
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represented the borough of Southampton in the House of 
Commons, he succeeded to his father’s Scottish earldoms 
of Elgin and Kincardine, and, say Mr. Wrong, “ it seemed 
as if his political career must end, for Scottish peers think 
it beneath their dignity to sit in the House of Commons.” 
Of course they have really no choice. The Master of 
Elibank, who has lately taken up the subject, will be 
amused at this novel version of the provision in the Act 
of Union, and he will be interested to learn that Lord 
Elgin for a time actually thought of testing the legality 
of his exclusion from the House of Commons. This 
apparently trivial matter altered the whole of Lord 
Elgin’s life. It withdrew him from party politics, and 
launched him at a very early age on an official career. 
His hard lot as a Scottish peer led Sir Robert Peel to 
appoint him before he was thirty-one to the difficult post 
of Governor of Jamaica. There he came in close contact 
with sugar, which is still topical; his Governorship of 
Canada brought him into contact with fiscal problems 
which still dominate us, more or less; while his two mis¬ 
sions to China and his mission to Japan are of capital 
importance in the history of British relations with the 
Far East. Last, Dharmsala, the place where he was 
buried, has recently been devastated by earthquake. 

From a literary point of view, however, the most 
interesting association of his life is his friendship with the 
brilliant and erratic Laurence Oliphant, who served him 
as secretary, and who has left delightfully entertaining 
accounts of Lord Elgin’s fiscal mission to Washington and 
his diplomacy in the Far East. Mr. Wrong, who is, we 
believe, a Professor at Toronto University, has made full 
use of this material, as well as that left by Lord Elgin’s 
other famous secretary, the late Lord Loch; of Lord 
Elgin’s own privately printed letters; and of the bio¬ 
graphies by Mr. Theodore Walrond and Sir John Bourinot. 

“ Blameless ” is Mr. Wrong’s favourite expression for his 
hero’s early years. At the age of ten the little wretch 
prayed: 

" O may I set a good example to my brothers, let me not teach them 
anything that is bad, and may they not learn wickedness from seeing 
me. May I command my temper and my passions, and give me a better 
heart for their good,” 

Unfortunately there seems to have been no one to flog 
the young prig as he deserved. Even when, “ after the 
blameless days at home,” he was sent to the Eton of Dr. 
Keate (where, by the way, he had for companion a boy 
as “ blameless ”—William Ewart Gladstone) we regret to 
learn that “Bruce seems not to have suffered from undue 
severity.” Afterwards he became what Mr. Wrong calls a 
“ collegian ” at Christ Church, and was elected a Fellow of 
Merton. He must have grown out of his early priggish¬ 
ness, for he showed on more than one occasion an extra¬ 
ordinary capacity of self-effacement, a sublime indifference 
to his own reputation for the moment, a contempt, born of 
knowledge, for public opinion, with its ignorances and its 
partial judgments. 

When Lord Elgin went to Canada as Governor-General, 
the passions aroused by Papineau’s abortive rising were 
still hot. In 1849 be was pelted with rotten eggs and even 
stones, and every panel of his carriage was broken; in 
1854 he was probably the most popular man throughout 
what is now the Dominion. By declining to reserve the 
Rebellion Losses Bill for the consideration of the home 
Government, he laid the foundation of the modern theory 
of colonial self-government, and at this moment not only 
Canada but Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
are enjoying the fruits of his insight and courage. Mr. 
Wrong gives some striking examples of the vitriolic news¬ 
paper abuse showered on the Governor’s head, and all 
because he passively asserted what now seems the common¬ 
place doctrine that a constitutional Governor must act on 
the advice of his Ministers, whoever they may be. The 
infuriated loyalists, however, saw with amazement the 
strong measures which Lord Elgin took to crush the move¬ 
ment for the annexation of Canada to the United States, 


and for which he was rewarded with a peerage of the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, the Governor had a great 
fear that annexation would one day be accomplished, and 
it was to stave it off that he visited Washington and con¬ 
cluded a reciprocity treaty with America. 

In the negotiations for this treaty he showed himself a 
born diplomatist. Having ascertained that the great 
obstacle was the Democratic majority in the Senate, he 
entered upon a round of festivity, seemingly careless, but 
always directed towards a definite end: 

“One day his ingenuous secretary, who was wearing himself out 
with lunches, dinners, and receptions, remarked innocently— 

“ ‘ I find all my most intimate friends are Democratic senators.’ 

'• • So do I,’ said Lord Elgin, dryly.” 

Laurence Oliphant describes with gusto the vast quanti¬ 
ties of champagne which flowed on these occasions, and 
the delight of the Democratic senators with Lord Elgin’s 
capacity for repartee and racy anecdote. The treaty was 
signed at dead of night, and Oliphant says : 

•• There is something strangely mysterious and suggestive in the 
scratching of that midnight pen, for it may be scratching fortune or 
ruin to toiling millions. ... I retire to dream of its contents, and to 
listen in my troubled sleep to the perpetually recurring refrain of the 
three impressive words with which the pregnant document concludes, 

• unmanufactured tobacco, rags.’ ” 

In 1857 Lord Elgin was appointed special envoy to 
China in view of the troubles at Canton. With courage 
and foresight equal to that displayed by Sir George Grey 
at the Cape, he took the responsibility of diverting the 
troops sent to support him from China to India, where his 
friend Canning had made known to him his need. He saw 
that the Canton affair could wait, but that the Indian 
Mutiny demanded every British soldier and sailor that 
could be procured, and he himself proceeded to Calcutta in 
H.M.S. Shannon. Says Mr. Wrong: 

•• Within a week a naval brigade from the Shannon, with some of her 
68-pounders, was hurrying to Allahabad, where it did noble service. 

. . . His forces destined for China garrisoned Bengal and relieved both 
Lucknow and Cawnpore. At such a crisis his 5000 men may well 
have saved the situation.” 

Of equal, perhaps even greater, interest was Lord Elgin’s 
mission to Japan in 1858. His business was to present to 
the Japanese ruler a beautiful steam yacht and to conclude 
a treaty of commerce. Yet so profound was Europe’s 
ignorance of Japan that Lord Elgin thought the Shogun 
the one supreme secular ruler. It was with him that he 
treated; of the Mikado he heard almost nothing; and until 
he went to Yedo he scarcely knew what a daimio was. It 
was only in 1865 that Sir Harry Parkes, by the exercise 
of great skill, secured the Mikado’s ratification of Lord 
Elgin’s treaty, in face of bitter hostility that still re¬ 
sorted to murderous attacks on foreigners. Mr. Wrong 
thus sums up the development of the new out of the old 
Japan: 

“ It must indeed be admitted that the resentment of the old school 
against the foreigner who had forced himself upon Japan was entirely 
natural. The end of the internal convulsions begun by the treaties was 
that the Shogunate itself disappeared in 1868 ; since that time the 
Mikado has been the one supreme ruler in Japan. During these 
changes the daimios showed a rare patriotism. Seeing that only a 
centralised statecould cope with European aggression, they voluntarily 
gave up titles, privileges, and authority, to make the Mikado’s 
government strong; the result is that the solidarity of Japan is as 
conspicuous now as her disunion was in 1858. ” 

Both Lord Elgin and Laurence Oliphant found the 
Japanese in most respects an agreeable contrast to the 
Chinese. They were astonished perhaps most of all at the 
amount of inspection and officialdom. “ If my servant 
runs after a butterfly,” writes Oliphant, “a two-sworded 
official runs after him.” Indeed, the Japanese could 
imagine no one free from espionage, and when the British 
envoy sent a message signed “ Elgin and Kincardine,” 
they made up their minds that there were really two 
envoys, Kincardine being sent to watch Elgin. 

In his chapter on Lord Elgin in Japan Mr. Wrong 
writes as follows: 
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•' Among the sights of Nagasaki nothing more impressed the visitors 
than the bathing habits of the people. After the day's work every one 
took a hot bath. Lord Elgin observed with some astonishment what has 
since surprised other visitors, the absence of the sense of modesty in 
some, at least, of the Japanese women, even of the upper classes. The 
weather was hot, and men and women alike wore but little clothing. 
• To judge by the amount of clothes worn by both sexes,’ says Lord 
Elgin, ' it does not seem that there will be any great demand for Man¬ 
chester cotton goods. I cannot say what it will be in winter, but in 
summer they seem to place a very filial reliance on nature. ’ With com¬ 
plete unconcern ladies bathed in tubs placed in front of their houses in 
sight of the world, or if their bath was not so favourably situated for 
observation, they rushed naked and steaming from it to gaze at the 
strangers as they passed. ‘ I never saw a place where the cleanliness 
of the fair sex was established on such unimpeachable ocular evidence.'” 

At a dinner which Lord Elgin gave to the Japanese Com¬ 
missioners, the guests were puzzled by the noisy British 
method of honouring toasts. 

Finally they grasped the principle of this demonstration, * When 
you in the West wish to honour a person especially, you roar and 
shout after your meals ' . . . In illustration of this newly acquired 
knowledge, one of the Japanese commissioners, a grave old man, 
‘during a dead pause in the conversation, suddenly started to his feet 
and emitted a stentorian cheer, after which he sat solemnly down.' ” 

Of Lord Elgin’s brief Viceroyalty of India it is only 
necessary to observe that his life was apparently sacrificed 
to the ignorance of his doctors. Although he suffered from 
weakness of the heart, they allowed him to undertake a 
long and fatiguing journey in the rarefied air of the Hima¬ 
layas, and he naturally died before he reached Peshawar. 


THE REGENT OF FRANCE 

The Regent of the Routs. By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. (Hutchinson, 16 s. net). 

If the D.S.O. were a literary decoration we doubt whether 
Colonel Haggard would be wearing it. His prose style is 
absolutely undistinguished; he engages in no original 
research; he neither selects nor arranges his material 
well, but just throws it together, like Mr. Percy Fitz¬ 
gerald or any other book-maker in a hurry. The utmost 
that can be said in his favour is that he is unpretentious 
and chooses interesting subjects. French history is never 
dull when treated anecdotally, and most English readers 
probably know just enough about it to be willing to hear 
more, yet not enough to read in any hypercritical spirit. 

The period here discussed is that of the rule of the Due 
d’Orteans as Regent during the minority of Louis XV., 
and many interesting matters are included in the relation. 
Right at the beginning comes the story of the Man in the 
Iron Mask. The theory that he was the twin brother of 
Louis XIV., shut up in secrecy lest he should dispute 
that monarch's title to the throne was long since exploded; 
and though Colonel Haggard tells his story with dramatic 
effect he ignores in the most exasperating manner the 
serious contributions to the controversy of such writers as 
Mr. Funck-Brentano and Mr. Tighe Hopkins. We read how 
the Duke used a convent as a harem for the reception of his 
mistresses, and how the Dames des Halles held him under 
a waterspout because he was concerned in the monopoly 
which kept up the price of bread, and ultimately at his 
funeral “ fell in fury upon the procession and put all the 
mourners to flight." Next come several chapters about 
John Law of Lauriston and his Mississippi Bubble, chapters 
on the outbreak of the Plague in Provence, an account of 
Cartouche and les mechants, and brief essays on Watteau, 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire. The general impression left 
by the picture, in so far as it has any unity, is decidedly 
unpleasant; but that is all to Colonel Haggard’s credit. 
Though he is not profound as historians understand pro¬ 
fundity, he at least is not under Burke’s delusion that 
vice, under the pre-revolutionary regime , lost half its evil 
by losing all its grossness. Story after story is given to 
show that the vice of the period was very gross indeed. It 
was in this period that two married ladies—Madame de 
Polignac and the Marquise de Nesle—not only quarrelled 
over the Due de Richelieu, but fought a duel about him in 


the Bois de Boulogne; and that jealous rivals hired high¬ 
way robbers to cut each other’s throats; and that the 
Comte de Charolais, anticipating the more notorious 
Marquis de Sade, “ savagely flogged the women whom he 
made his mistresses, and revelled in torturing them until 
the blood flowed,” and “helped his brother and Madame 
de Prie to half roast an inoffensive young lady who was 
their guest.” It was also a period of practical jokes of the 
coarsest kind in the highest quarters, and, in particular, 
of “ a most cruel and unmanly means by which to lower 
the pride and ruin the reputation of any well-conducted 
lady ”: 

“ This consisted In causing some abandoned woman in the plot to 
wear, at a masked ball, under her black mask, a flesh-coloured one 
painted with the greatest skill to represent the features of her whom 
it was sought to destroy. Then, in some alcove or partly lighted 
corner, while behaving outrageously and with an utter want of deli¬ 
cacy, the upper mask would, as if by accident, be knocked aside so as 
to enable the passers-by to recognise the face of the woman whose ruin 
it was purposed to accomplish.'' 

It is for stories of this sort—and there are plenty of 
them, often as ungrammatically told as this—that the book 
is likely to be read, and is even worth reading. They show 
what manner of a French aristocracy it was that Burke, 
not knowing them, defended, and how, by the ruthless 
and vicious conduct of their lives they made inevitable 
those days of judgment which were to startle their pos¬ 
terity, and in which, to quote the author’s concluding 
sentence, “ all the horrid institutions of the inhuman 
kings were trampled in the dust, previous to the era of 
humanity which has since dawned for France.” The pity 
is that the stories are strung together in a disjointed style, 
and so fail to produce their proper collective pictorial 
effect. But that is a fault that has often to be found 
when the books of bookmakers are presented for review. 


A SAINT’S CORRESPONDENCE 

Saint Catherine of Siena, as Seen in her Letters. Translated and 
edited, with Introduction, by Vida D. Scudder. (Dent, 
6 s.) 

It is a curious sign of the times that saints—though by no 
means saintship—have become the fashion. That too, 
strange to say, not among those whom even the most 
broad-minded of these holy folk would regard as of their 
own communion, for it is the people who have given up 
all beliefs who seem most strongly attracted by the 
beatified! The three of whom this is especially true are 
St. Teresa, St. Francis of Assisi, and last, not least, St. 
Catherine of Siena. Ludovic Hatevy once wrote a very 
witty description of Paradise, and the present interest in 
some of its heavenly inhabitants might well have provided 
him with a further brilliant passage, for it does not require 
much imagination to realise with what mingled distaste 
and amazement such a woman, for instance, as Catherine 
Benincasa must feel if it be permitted her to read much 
which is now written about her. 

A selection from the letters of Catherine—long an 
Italian classic—is now presented for the first time to 
English readers by an American lady. In a clever little 
introduction the translator chooses to paint her heroine 
from a very modern point of view, though one which is 
strictly within the lines of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. 
Excellent, too,-are the small forewords to the various 
letters, giving vivid glimpses of the young saint's various 
correspondents, and incidentally of the composite society 
of that time. 

This “unlettered daughter of the people," who only 
learnt to write three years before her early death, must be 
ranked among the great letter-writers of the world. Her 
correspondence reveals with extraordinary vividness, not 
only her own self, strange union of ecstatic mysticism and 
practical common-sense piety, but also the rich full- 
blooded romantic age in which she lived. She seems to 
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have been famed as a letter-writer very early in her life, 
for we are told that “ a group of young gentlemen, devoted 
with a pure and passionate devotion to the Beata Populana, 
dedicated their time and powers to her service," ana acted 
as her secretaries. And the fact that these dictated ex¬ 
hortations came through other hands, and could have been 
in no sense secret, does not seem to have troubled either 
the saint or her correspondents; while as for the “ group 
of young gentlemen," they not only caught the fire of her 
ideals, but followed as far as might be in her footsteps. 

The most surprising thing about Catherine’s correspon¬ 
dence is the great difference of rank, of character, and of 
material circumstance in her correspondents. To the 
reader of these letters it becomes clear that one great 
secret of her amazing influence on her contemporaries was 
her power of personal sympathy, which is seen as strongly 
in a tender, playful, and yet very long letter to a little 
niece, as in her austere words to the romantic and depraved 
Giovanna of Naples, who seems to have received the 
chidings of the Sienese dyer’s daughter with submission 
and respect. It is characteristic that the first letter quoted 
is to a young widow of noble family who, after her hus¬ 
band’s death, assumed the habit of St. Dominic, and dis¬ 
tributed her possessions to the poor by Catherine’s advice, 
but retained her home in Siena, in which the saint was a 
constant inmate when she wished to be free from the 
over-crowded household of her parents, wherein she was 
the youngest of a family of twenty-four children. Both 
hostess and guest appear to have been tertiaries of St. 
Dominic: without having taken cloistered vows they lived 
in their own homes a life of special devotion. Catherine 
had evidently quite the upper hand of this noble widow, 
Monna Alessa, for she bids her make for herself two cells— 
the one built with walls, so that she should not go “ run¬ 
ning about into many places," and the other a spiritual 
cell, “ where thou shalt find within thyself knowledge of 
the goodness of God ”; and she says of this second cell: 

•' From such knowledge flows the stream of humility ; which never 
seizes on mere report, nor takes offence at anything, but bears every 
Insult, every loss of consolation, and every sorrow, from whatever 
direction they may come, patiently, with joy.” 

Another interesting letter is written to one of her 
brothers who had moved to Florence after the Sienese 
Revolution of 1368. We gather that he had lost much 
money, and also that he was not very dutiful to his mother, 
Monna Lapa, to whom Catherine herself was ever much 
devoted. When the saint’s life widens so that she was 
called away to Rome, and incessantly connected with suc¬ 
cessive Popes (Gregory and Urban) and Cardinals, State 
and military heroes, such as Sir John Hawkwood, who had 
helped Count Robert of Siena to perpetrate the “ hideous 
massacre of Cesena," we are told that Monna Lapa did not 
at all like her Catherine being so swallowed up by the 
great of the earth. 

The public life of Catherine of Siena has so long been 
matter of history that our readers will find the intimate 
details of the provincial life-story of the dyer’s daughter 
fresher and more interesting than her appearance in Euro¬ 
pean politics. Nevertheless, it is necessary to the under¬ 
standing of Catherine’s extraordinary force of character 
that her biographers should portray her as involved in 
the whirling intrigues of that extraordinary century. She 
had acquired an immense reputation for sanctity, and there 
seems to have been nothing astonishing to the mind of 
the age in the fact that Pope Gregory XI. should take 
her into council before he had even seen her. Christ 
had a following of holy women, and so' had St. Paul, 
and Catherine made the journey to Avignon, where 
the Pope then was, without being considered a maniac 
or an impostor. Nor was Gregory the only potentate 
with whom she entered into communication. One of her 
treasured letters was actually written to Charles V. 
of France. Avignon was a centre of intellectual life and 
of European politics, and Catherine must have been 
quickened there to think more than ever before in large 
terms and on great issues, To think of a matter is always, 


for her, to feel a sense of responsibility towards it; 
she writes, accordingly, to Charles V. urging him to 
make peace with his brother monarch, for so, says the 
maid of Siena serenely to the great King of France, “ so 
you will fulfil the will of God and me. The story is 
historically well known. Catherine had her will; the Pope 
returned to Italy; but when reinstated in the home of the 
Papacy he did not fulfil the ideals of his zealous daughter 
and her expostulations were unpleasing to him. The 
letters written by her are very pathetic, and she addresses 
Fra Raimondo, of the Order of Preachers, who had been 
concerned in the negotiations, telling him to bear patiently 
any persecution or displeasure : 

"leaving at once and going into your cell, there to know yourself in 
holy meditation ; reflecting that God is making you worthy to endure 
for the love of truth and to be persecuted for His name, deeming your¬ 
self in true humility worthy of punishment and unworthy to gain 
results.” 

In March 1378, Gregory died, and was succeeded by 
the Archbishop of Bari, who took the name of Urban VI. 
—a Neapolitan by birth, of whom the Prior of Gorgone 
wrote to Catherine, with “ alarming candour,” saying: “ It 
seems that our new Christ on earth is a terrible man,” one 
personally virtuous but extremely harsh. Some of these 
historical letters are painful reading. The schism of this 
period must have been acute agony to her, but not for 
an instant does Catherine swerve from strict allegiance to 
the regularly-elected head of the Church. 

If we turn aside from complications amid which 
Catherine, by her sex and age, was very sure to be made 
to suffer, we enter into that high spiritual region in which 
her nature habitually dwelt. She returned to Siena and 
lived among her little group of disciples “ wise in the love 
of Christian friendship,” but she continued to send letters 
to one and another, men and women. With Giovanna of 
Naples, of whom we are told that in fascination, as in 
evil, she anticipated the type of women of the Renaissance, 
the saint pleads: 

"I beg you, fulfil in yourself the will of God and the desire of 
my soul, for with all the depth and all the strength of my soul I 
desire your salvation. And, therefore, constrained by the Divine 
Goodness which loves yon unspeakably, I have moved me to write 
to you with great sorrow. Another time, also, I wrote to you on 
this same matter. . . . The love which I bear to you makes me 
speak with boldness: the fault which you have committed makes me 
depart from due reverence, and speak irreverently. I could wish far 
rather to tell you the truth by speech than by writing, for your salva¬ 
tion, and chiefly for the honour of God; and I would far rather deal 
in deeds than in words with him who is to blame for it all, although 
the blame and the reason is in yourself, since there is no one, neither 
demon nor creature, who can force you to the least fault unless you 
choose.” 

In October 1378, Pope Urban sent for Catherine, with 
whom he had been personally acquainted at Avignon, 
“ for he desired her presence and support in the midst of 
the troubles which surrounded him.” The “ terrible 
man ” made known his wishes through her dear friend 
Raimondo, a holy man who had every virtue except that 
of following the saint in her desire of martyrdom—a lack 
of courage which she found it hard to forgive. Now she 
had resolved not to leave her home again, as many 
persons, and even sisters of her own Order, thought she 
travelled too much. Hearing this, Urban sent her a 
written mandate. A large company travelled with her, 
certain of them being great nobles of Siena, who walked on 
foot in the garb of poverty; and her mother went with 
her and several other women. In Rome she was sum¬ 
moned to come to the Consistory to speak before the 
assembled Cardinals, and “spoke learned and at some 
length, exhorting all to constancy and firmness.” Many 
things happened in that sixteen months, during which her 
health failed more and more ; but they are not told in her 
letters, and it is with these that we are now concerned. 
Catherine died on the evening of Sunday, April 29, 1380, 
having accomplished great things in her thirty-three years 
of life, and having left in her dictated letters one of the 
finest manuals of practical devotion ever written by a 
Christian man or woman. 
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STRONG MEAT FOR BABES 

Personal Magnetism, Telepathy and Hypnotism. By George 
White. (Rout ledge, 5 s. 6d. net.) 

In tills “ practical course of instruction ” Mr. White sets 
forth the manner in which any willing student may 
acquire powers over himself, over his fellow men, and even 
over time and space. The author deserves a compliment 
for the precise manner in which his title fits the book. 
He nowhere discusses the theoretical explanation of the 
wonders of which he speaks, nor does he consider the 
history of the subject, nor recognise the possibility of 
doubt or the existence of controversy on any of the 
matters with which he deals. He addresses the student as 
one would address the reader of a book on the principles of 
correct batting or billiards. You follow these directions 
and dominate all who encounter you; or those and dispense 
with wireless telegraphy; or others and cure children of 
making faces or drunkards of their vice. Similarly you 
may survive an over from Hirst if you will only “ play a 
straight bat.” 

There is a great deal of sound empirical knowledge in 
the book. The author might be trusted to induce 
hypnosis in a difficult case; and his experience of the 
various methods commonly employed is obviously first¬ 
hand. Against this must be set many pages which not 
only tend to perpetuate a wholly erroneous terminology— 
as in the use of the word magnetism—but also take 
for granted phenomena about the existence of which 
even the members of the Society for Psychical Research 
would be inclined to differ. But our objection to this 
seeming-harmless little book—which is very pathogno¬ 
monic (as the doctors say) of our time—is based on much 
graver grounds than these. This is a volume plainly des¬ 
tined for the general public. Now there is no harm to be 
expected from the occurrence of any number of attempts 
to acquire “ personal magnetism ” or to communicate on 
viewless wings with distant friends; but when it comes to 
the practice of hypnotism, the matter ceases to be jocular. 
Any persevering and intelligent person who followed Mr. 
White’s directions with sufficient self-confidence could un¬ 
doubtedly learn to hypnotise his or her friends. Now we are 
by no means prepared to maintain the doctrine that know¬ 
ledge of any order should properly be confined to any class 
or section of the community. We should be very sorry, 
for instance, to accept the proposition that knowledge of 
this or that fact—this or that portion of Truth—should be 
confined to, let us say, the medical profession. But we are 
too fully cognisant of the dangers—none the less real 
because they have been so ludicrously exaggerated—of 
hypnotism, to view without disquietude the prospect of 
having irresponsible persons let loose amongst the com¬ 
munity. armed with the power to induce states of con¬ 
sciousness which are certainly abnormal, if not morbid. At 
the present day society is in at least as much need as ever 
of well-balanced minds, and the supply is by no means 
tending to glut the market with this commodity. 
With every variety of functional nervous disorder in¬ 
creasing amongst us, we have really no use whatever for 
the indiscriminate practice of methods which—to say the 
least of it—do not tend to the greater mental stability of 
those who are subjected to them. The sort of book we 
want is one which shall teach our young men and maidens 
to make good use of their normal consciousnesses, without 
worrying about the countless abnormalities or worse that 
ma y affect especially the adolescent mind. On the whole, 
we anticipate that Mr. White’s book will advance the 
personal fortunes of a few of its readers at the cost of no 
inconsiderable mental strain or distortion on the part of 
their subjects or victims. Of course we do not countenance 
the exploded notion which has proved so serviceable to the 
lower order of novelists : that hypnotic suggestion can be 
turned to criminal uses. The subconsciousness is the 
basis—in some unthinkable way—of the observed con¬ 


sciousness ; they are 'parts of one whole; and the crime 
which the waking individual would shrink from will wear 
no more pleasing visage to the same individual during the 
hypnotic state, true cases of multiple consciousness apart. 
This raises the question of personality; to begin writing 
about which is to stop—in mid-subject—with aching wrist 
and inkless bottle, so we will desist. 


A POET OF THE BOTTLE 

Among those minor poets who owe a tardy resurrection to 
the critical acumen of Mr. W. Carew Hazhtt, not the least 
remarkable is Thomas Randolph. That he and his work 
should have so long remained in obscurity, whilst the 
ponderous and bloody tragedies of many of his contem¬ 
poraries, with far greater claims to oblivion, should have 
survived, is but another instance of the malignant ill-luck 
which dogged his steps all the days of his life. A reason 
for this neglect is, however, not far to seek. Rightly or 
wrongly, the world has a way of taking a man at his own 
valuation, and Randolph has himself placed on record the 
low opinion he had of his poetical work. In an address 
to the reader, prefixed to his fine comedy, The Jealous 
Lovers, he wrote: 

“ If I find thee charitable, I acknowledge myself beholding to thee ; 
if thou condemn it of weakness, I cannot be angry to see another of my 
mind. I do not aim at the name of a poet. I have always admired the 
free raptures of poetry, but it is too unthrifty a science for my fortune, 
and is crept into the number of the seven to undo the other six.” 

But however little he himself thought of his poems, some 
there were who thought a great deal of them; and when 
Milton read the couplet: 

'• A bowl of wine iswondrous good cheer, 

To make one blithe, buxom, and debonaire,” 

he recognised a gem, which he promptly transferred to his 
“ L’Allegro ” ; nor did he ever think it necessary to 
acknowledge the debt. 

Thomas Randolph was bom at Newnham near Daventry, 
in June 1605, and was the second son of William Randolph 
of Hammes (now Hamsey) in Sussex, sometime steward 
of Edward Lord Zouch. He was a witty, good-natured 
impecunious fellow, whose worst enemies were himself and 
a prodigious thirst, which, like Gargantua’s, came to him 
by nature. Thus, the Muse he most delighted to honour 
was “the reeling goddess with the zoneless waist”; and 
the supreme question of his life was how to quench his 
drought. He was fain to leave the solution of the 

J iroblem to his wit, and that was never known to 
ail him when a quart of sack was to be won by it. The 
story goes that, whilst a student at Cambridge, he walked 
to London for the express purpose of seeing Ben J onson 
and his cronies at their festivities in the Devil Tavern. 
Having exhausted his money, he dared no more than 
peep into the room where they were. But Jonson, hap- 

E ining to see him, called out “ John Bo-peep, come in ! ” 
e had no sooner entered the room than the unmannerly 
wags began to rhyme on his threadbare scholar’s habit. 
They also told him to order his drink, and, if he could, to 
reply to their jests in verse. As there were four of them, 
he instantly answered— 

" I, John Bo-peep, 

To you four sheep, 

With each one his good fleece 
If that you are willing 
To give me five shilling, 

’Tis fifteen pence a-piece.” 

It is said that from this time forward, Ben J onson be¬ 
friended him, and called him one of his sods. 

Another instance of the poet’s ready wit is related by 
Henry Oxinden in his Common-place Book. On one occasion 
Randolph found himself the butt of a company of wits. 
When at length they grew tired of making fun of him, one 
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of their number changed the conversation by asking who, in 
the opinion of those present, was the greatest of all poets. 
One said Vergil, another Homer, and a third Ovid. When 
it came to Randolph's turn, he said he thought David was 
greater than all these. On being pressed for a reason for 
what they took to be a strange choice, he immediately 
answered i 

" From all the ills that I have done, 

Lord, quit me out of hand, 

And make me not a scorne of fools 
That nothing understand." 

Randolph’s reputation as a poet was established once 
for all on the publication of “ Aristippus ” and the “ Con¬ 
ceited Peddler,” printed together in 1630. The former is 
a witty satire on university education, and incidentally a 
rollicking defence of tippling. Simplicius, an undergraduate 
who had fuddled wfiat he was pleased to call his brains 
over the sophistries of the schoolmen, comes up to London 
“ on the spree,” and there falls in with Aristippus and 
other votaries of Bacchus. They undertake to convert 
him from the error of his ways. Early on the night 
of his initiation, it is borne in upon him that he has had 
as much as is good for him, and proposes to go to bed. 
“ Do you think Nature gave stars to sleep by ? ” wittily 
pairs a seasoned toper. Under such able tuition, Simplicius 
soon learns to appreciate “ lovely woman, wine, and song ” 
with the best of them. The piece is in prose interspersed 
with lyrics, some of which have a strangely Gilbertian ring 
about them : 

*• Mirandula comes, with Proclus and Somes, 

And Guido the Carmelit-a 

The nominal schools, and the College of Fools 
No longer is my delight-a; 

Hang Brerewood and Carter in Crackenthorp's garter 
Let Keckerman too bemoan us: 

I’ll be no more beaten for greasy Jack Seaton, 

Or conning of Sandersonus." 

The “ Conceited Peddler ” is a monologue in which the 
poet makes some shrewd hits at the foibles and “ lesser 
vices ” of his day. The description of the pedlar making 
up his account against the courtier is an excellent piece of 
fooling: 

"... Item, he owes me first 
For an Imprimis: but what grieves me worst, 

A dainty epigram on his spaniel’s tail. 

Cost me an hour, besides five pots of ale. 

Item, an anagram on his mistress’ name. 

Item, the speech wherewith he courts his dame, 

And an old blubber'd scowling elegy 
Upon his master’s dog’s sad exequy.” 

The most ambitious of Randolph’s efforts, however, was 
the Jealous Lovers, a blank verse comedy, acted with great 
success before Charles Land Henrietta Maria at Cambridge 
in 1632. The play abounds in charming phrases and the 
liveliest sallies of wit: 

Like morning dew, that in a pleasant shower. 

Drops pearls into the bosom of a flower." 

There are, indeed, few more exquisite couplets out of 
Shakespeare than the above, whilst the graveyard scene 
in the last act is a good example of Randolph’s more 
serious manner. 

The scene of the Muses' Looking-glass, his next most 
important work, lies in the Blackfriars Theatre. Bird and 
Mistress Flowerdew, two Puritans who supply the theatre 
with feathers and such wares, are discovered talking of 
the abominable wickedness of stage plays. Roscius pass¬ 
ing by overhears them, and undertakes to make them 
change their opinion if they will accompany him to the 
play which is about to be performed. They consent; and 
when they have witnessed the performance, which he ex¬ 
plains to them scene by scene, they acknowledge that a 
play may possibly be productive of moral good. The 
dialogue is full of sly humour: 

“ Bird. Good work* are done. 

Mistress Flowerdew. I say no works are good ; 

Good works are merely popish and apocryphal.’ 

When Bird’s conscience pricks him for earning his living 
by ministering to the vanities of the ungodly, he eases 
it with the comfortable doctrine: 


’Tis fit that we, which are sincere professors 
Should gain by infidels." 

Randolph died suddenly whilst on a visit to his friends 
the Staffords at Blatherwick, in March 1634-35, in his 
thirtieth year, having, as Thomas Bancroft quaintly ex¬ 
presses it, “ drunk too greedily at the Muse’s spring.” 


THE LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

The new Supplement (No. 2) to the London Library 
Catalogue is further proof, if such proof be needed, of the 
increasing usefulness of the Library to students and 
general readers. The little quarto volume of about two 
hundred pages, costing 2s. unbound, or 3s. 6 d. bound, 
contains an astonishing amount of information, some of 
which we believe is not to be found elsewhere. As an 
illustration, we may take the Italian periodical, Archivio 
istorico italiano. So far as we know, its contents have 
never before been set out in any English catalogue, and 
thus hitherto it was always necessary to consult the 
index volumes to the various series, too expensive for 
one’s private library, and so entailing a visit to a public 
institution. In the catalogue before us the contents are 
set out in detail in alphabetical order. They serve in 
many instances as a subject index: we note such headings 
as Templars; Sumptuary Laws; Florence, under which is 
found everything in the Archivio relating to the history of 
that city, Naples, where on consulting a cross reference, 
Palermo (F.) : we were delighted to find a detailed list of 
contents of his important collections for the history of 
Naples, 1522-1667. It happened indeed only a few 
days ago that a friend of the writer wished to consult 
Matarazzo’s “Cronaca” of Perugia, 1492-1503, and was 
much pleased to find on turning up the new supplement 
that it was contained in the Archivio. This careful setting 
out of the contents has, moreover, another value. There 
does not, as yet, exist any Italian biographical dictionary; 
here we find references to obituary notices of every lite¬ 
rary man of importance who died in Italy between 1842 
and 1904, with the date of death. If, then, we want to 
consult a trustworthy notice of, say, Manzoni, the author 
of the well-known “ I Promessi Sposi,” with this catalogue 
in our hands we can easily do so. 

Another useful piece of work is the setting out in detail 
of the contents of the collections of the Imperial Russian 
Historical Society. It is not generally known, even to 
students of Russian history, that although all the title- 
pages are in Russian, the text is in various languages, 
French, English, Dutch and German. That fact is clearly 
indicated in the catalogue in the case of each separate 
publication, and thus important sources of information 
dealing with Russian history are made more widely 
available. 

Again the detailed contents of the “ Notices et extraits 
des MSS.” of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, will be 
welcomed by every student of history and literature, and 
students of comparative literary history will equally 
appreciate the lists of names in the‘‘Carmina illustrium 
Poetarum ” of Bottari (Florence, 1719-26) and the “Delitiae 
Italorum Poetarum ” of Gruterus (Frankfort, 1608), those 
collections of Latin sonnets by Italian poets referred to by 
Mr. Sidney Lee in his introduction to “ Elizabethan 
Sonnets ” in the new edition of Arber’s “ English Garner.” 
Every name, it should be noted, appears also in its due 
place in the catalogue with a cross reference. 

The little catalogue contains much more that has 
interest for bibliographers and book-lovers, students 
and general readers; we merely indicate here some 
features that show its scope and value. The three thousand 
and one members of the London Library are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the possession of such tools, and the librarian, 
Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright and his capable assistants have 
every reason to be satisfied with the results of their year’s 
labours at cataloguing. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A LOVER 
AND GENTLEMAN 

A flower, a kiss, a tear—and there's our life. 

Long flowers of doubt; short taste of fruit; the knife 
Of parting; then the mourning-cloths of Death. 

That lasts for ever. 

This handkerchief I wear against my heart 
Once dried a tear of yours. Now it bides here. 

And shall till I am summoned to depart. . . . 

How odd the things that we find comfort in! 

I have picked violets—in that dreary year 
When all my life was doubt—picked them because 
I had the longing for you in my mind 
So powerful, so painful and so sweet, it seemed 
Some savour of your presence must pervade 
The buds my eyes dwelt on—and so these flowers 
Fading to dust within my pocket-book. 

Now you have kissed me and I have withheld 
For a long day my lips from speech and food. 

To leave them yours alone till set of sun. 

A foolish whim. . . . But you did kiss me. Ah! 

What shall enshrine remembrance of a kiss 
Or hold its ghost from dawn to set of sun 
For me, who have so many hours to live, 

Or let my heart recall the mighty throb 
That came when you said “Dear/” from your deep 
chest 

With wavering fulness ? 

So you shed one tear 

Since all was done. Then came the handkerchief . . . 
Why, that’s the shroud that wraps the Past. That’s all 
Remains for me to take some comfort in: 

This is the catalogue : Some dust of flowers, 

A linen cerecloth, and a vanished kiss 

And all’s summed up.—Save that I live in hell 

And have no rest.— 

But that’s another mood 
Here we talk gently, being gentlefolk 
Without much show of passion, rise of breath, 

Quaver of voice, hard eyes, or touch of fever. 

A flower, a kiss, a tear—and there’s our life. 

Long flowers of doubt; short taste of fruit; the knife 
Of parting ; then the mourning-cloths of Death. 

That lasts for ever. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

CLEVERNESS AND STYLE 

It would almost seem as though the world of letters had 
been nauseated with disquisitions on style during the era 
when Henley and Stevenson were having their day. But 
since they passed away there has been something in the 
nature of a return to the careless methods that at so many 
periods have characterised English writing. We have this 
and also a too elaborate beating-out of style, for it may 
be assumed as a postulate that any writer who simulates 
the style of another time or another people is not genuine 
in the strict sense of the term : that is to say, he is in the 
position of a twentieth-century architect who imitates a 
Tudor house. The imitation may be very excellent and very 
close, though the chances are decidedly against it; but at the 
best it cannot be really in the style it pretends to be in. 


And in literature this is more manifest than in architec¬ 
ture. For example, William Morris in his later and less 
vigorous days tried again and again to produce romances 
written not in the language of his own day, but in that of 
Malory. In no case did he achieve an artistic success, 
because he found it simply impossible to adhere closely to 
the language of the Morte d’Arthur, and his narrative was 
interspersed with words, which, if they had not actually 
originated in the nineteenth century, were used with the 
meaning which belonged to that time. The misfortune of 
all this lay in the fact that William Morris had many 
indirect imitators, particularly those who affected to 
revive the Celtic element in literature. Many of them 
have issued old legends clothed in extravagant and archaic 
language which they fondly believed was something like that 
in which the tales might originally have been told. It may 
seem a sweeping assertion, but one and all of these have 
proved to be abject failures. It is as impossible in the 
twentieth century to reproduce the atmosphere of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries as it is for a painter or 
a sculptor to achieve the grotesque that came so readily 
to the mediaeval artists. In both cases the reason is plain 
enough, but in the latter it can be pointed out most effec¬ 
tively. To the mediaeval artist the invisible world was 
full of spirits and demons. There was not a wood¬ 
land that in his imagination was not haunted by them, nor 
was there any place or time at which they might not 
appear. They were directly real to him, and hence 
he could body forth some sort of grotesque that, how¬ 
ever it might outrage reason, convinced the imagination. 
The devils of Notre Dame, the figures on our cathedrals, 
the weird monsters that lurk under the miserere seats in old 
church-choirs, all these seem natural enough even to us 
who have passed out of the mediajval atmosphere. But 
when a modern attempts anything of the kind he, having 
no real faith in this invisible world, produces something 
that entirely fails to convince the spectator. This principle 
seems to me to apply just as forcibly to literature. No 
one can now write a ghost story that will interest the 
intelligent reader; and to that class of literature might be 
relegated the work of the so-called Celtic school. 

Henley and R. L. S. struck out a path for them¬ 
selves that differed from that of William Morris. But 
time has shown that it was no more the right one than 
was his. What may be called Stevenson’s theory of the 
“ sedulous ape ” has been thoroughly exploded ; the study 
of old masters in literature comes to be more or less—if it 
is undertaken with a view to imitation—a study'of their 
small peculiarities, and there is a very great danger that 
what the student produces will be merely an exercise in 
the manner of the master he has found most potent. With 
Stevenson this, indisputably, was Laurence Sterne, and a 
great part of his work may be and is now discounted as 
being but a series of essays in the manner of that great 
humorist. As far as his romance goes he took Scott far too 
much for a model and it has been said, not without truth, 
that the best of his stories are but slices out of the imagi¬ 
nation of Sir Walter Scott. The method pursued by him 
and rigidly recommended would no doubt make a toler¬ 
able writer of any fairly intelligent man who pursued it, 
but it would be fatal to the production of a great writer, 
because after all, style at its best is the expression of a 
personality. It is after a man has shorn away what he 
has picked up from that predecessor and the other, and has 
learnt to confine himself purely to himself, that he has 
achieved something like style. This is really what is 
meant by those who, without much understanding, preach 
the doctrine of simplicity; it is a counsel of perfection to 
most and one that very few dare pursue, because, to be 
simple, that is to adhere rigidly to what is in oneself, can 
only bring success where there is a great personality. Lesser 
men could not afford to do it because of the certainty 
that the result would be an exposure of the nakedness of 
the land. We come back to the principles laid down with 
regard to Morris, that whatever is feigned or assumed must 
be to that extent false. Even the language of a writer 
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ought to be that of his day and of his contemporaries. No 
doubt, if he really be a genius or anything approaching a 
genius, his writing will be more refined and his language 
more choice than that of his contemporaries—not because of 
his going forth to seek fine phrases but because his genius 
presupposes a natural fastidiousness in the choice of 
Words and phrases and a delight in their finest applica¬ 
tion. Unless he be a born artist in the choice and use of 
Words, he cannot very well achieve anything remarkable 
in the way of style. FitzGerald's complaint, that in his 
later years the poet in Tennyson was destroyed by the 
artist, had more truth in it than is perceived at a first 
glance. It is not the being an artist that is wrong, but 
the being too conscious of it. At the moment that a 
writer knows that he is showing artistry in the choice of 
words, at that moment he ceases to be a true artist. The 
doctrine of Stevenson differed in a considerable degree 
from that of Henley; Henley was probably the less 
fitted by nature to become a man of letters. He was a 
man who began life with a most vigorous physique and 
also a vigorous and versatile mind. The accident that 
eventually deprived him of his leg drove him into the 
world of letters, not as a haven into which he must inevit¬ 
ably drift in any circumstances, but rather as a conso¬ 
lation to him and an occupation in his pain and distress. 
That he achieved so much did not prove that he was a 
born man of letters, but that he possessed a magnificent 
personality and was full of pluck and courage. That 
Henley wrote as well as he did both in prose and verse 
will always be a matter of wonder, but at the same time 
we cannot help recognising it to be inevitable that the 
influence he once wielded should wane. He did not abide 
by the ancient ways which are the best, but set the young 
men of his following on paths that won some brilliant 
immediate successes, but in no wise could end in the 
finding of a true and lasting renown. 

Before even beginning to study English literature for 
the improvement of style it is absolutely necessary to have 
a very wide acquaintance with it, since the very best author 
is not perfect, and the beginner has a very curious apti¬ 
tude for instating the weaknesses of his model. For plain 
narrative I do not think any English writer excels Henry 
Fielding, and he has worked enough of cleverness into his 
stories to set up two or three dozen of the modern 
epigrammatists. But it will be noticed that Fielding care¬ 
fully and in the most masterly manner avoids what is 
dazzling and glittering in his fable. The note is one of 
easy leisureliness and tranquillity, while the extremely clever 
portions of his sentences usually come in at the end, as 
though dropped by accident. However, this is real 
style as distinguished from the mere cleverness which many 
of the writers of the present day are able to achieve quite 
easily, though the result is often that of very shiny plate. 
The art of writing dialogue is a thing that stands 
entirely by itself, and depends not so much on accomplish¬ 
ments as on certain qualities of insight and sympathy and 
self-effacement—the powerof the writer, thatjis to say, to for¬ 
get his own individuality altogether and project himself into 
nis characters. In some notable passages Sterne is perhaps 
the first of British novelists in this capacity, but his efforts 
are not long sustained. Next to him I should place Sir 
Walter Scott, who, slovenly as he was in his ordinary 
narrative, became a master of style the moment he could 
set his characters talking to each other. You never feel 
as you do in, say, Fielding or Thackeray, that there is a 
dominating influence above the characters, but each speaks 
as though he himself were a living and independent human 
being. That is where Scott is almost Shakespearean and 
far beyond Dumas or any of his other imitators. But, as we 
have said, no amount of study will enable a writer to pro¬ 
duce living and convincing dialogue. It is a feat daily 
attempted both by dramatists and novelists, but the 
result in either case will very seldom bear close inspection. 
Even if it be clever the cleverness often is no more than a 
cloak to conceal the absence of real ability. 


FICTION 

Napoleon's Love Story. By Waclaw G^siorowski. Translated 
by the Count de Soissons. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

We have read every word of this story with the greatest 
pleasure and interest, and Count de Soissons’ claim in his 
brief introduction that G^siorowski, though he does not 
bring into literature any new element, is a very able master 
of the historical romance originated by Sir Walter Scott, 
is entirely justified. The title alone seems a mistake; 
Napoleon either had no love-story or he had a good many. 
Here we are concerned only with his brief passion for 
Marie Walewska, a Polish lady who was as good as she was 
beautiful, and who belonged to that petite noblesse from 
which Gasiorowski is himself sprung. She bore the 
Emperor a son, Alexandre Walewski, who afterwards 
became French Ambassador at the Court of St. James', 
represented France at the funeral of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and achieved a certain literary reputation. He 
was a man with a heart of gold, high-minded, and extra¬ 
ordinarily disinterested, and it is evident, to judge by this 
story, that he inherited these qualities from his mother. 
Mane Walewska, married at twenty to a wealthy courtier 
of eighty, conceived a romantic admiration for Napoleon, 
and the story depicts in the most moving and vivid manner 
her feelings when she begins to understand the real mean¬ 
ing of the Emperor’s attentions. That she yielded to him 
was a supreme act of self-sacrifice, for she is led by the 
old Polish statesman, Malachowski, to believe that she will 
revive by her influence the fallen glories of her country. 
She has a brother, a humble lieutenant, who learns of her 
shame, which is at the same time the explanation of his 
sudden promotion to a colonelcy. There is a dramatic 
scene between them; not only does he cast her off, but he 
throws in her face papers which contain damning proof of 
Napoleon’s treachery to the Polish cause. To this 
succeeds a picture of quiet domesticity at Schoenbrunn, 
and then Madame Walewska is called to the deathbed of 
an old playmate of her childhood, an officer named 
Gorayski. The Emperor is bent on the Austrian marriage, 
and so a guilty colour is placed on the wholly innocent 
visit to Gorayski, and Madame Walewska is banished to 
Poland. Not the least striking part of the book is her 
life when she returns to her aged husband’s castle, and the 
description of his reverential adoration of her baby son 
whom he always calls “ Imperial Highness.” We have 
had to pass over much that is admirable, notably the 
scenes in Paris, the birth of the King of Rome, and the 
appearance of poor Eldonore Augier. But we must 
mention the wonderful picture of Polish society when 
Napoleon first appears in Warsaw—the figures of Talley¬ 
rand, de S6gur, Duroc, Prince Borghese, Davoust, and 
many others, mingling with the crowd of greedy courtiers 
and worldly-wise women, with whom Madame Walewska’s 
native innocence and purity are strikingly contrasted. 
Yet the central, all-compelling figure of the book is 
Napoleon; whether present or absent he is the deter¬ 
mining force, the master-spirit in whom every one is 
merged. 

Poverty Bay: a Nondescript Novel. Illustrated by Harry 
Furniss and written by the Artist. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

“ It isn’t the waistcoat that I look at. It is the heart,” 
said Mr. Sampson Brass. In “ Poverty Bay ” the illustra¬ 
tions are the waistcoat; the letterpress the heart; and the 
book is the man. We have felt his pulse, carefully tested 
his heart, and we are inclined to differ from Mr. Brass. We 
think the waistcoat the better part. Mr. Harry Furniss 
takes the case of a boy born of a mother who develops 
paralysis and of a father who neglects him ; and he traces 
the effect on the man’s development of the boy’s isolation. 
Left to himself, with an income sufficient to keep him in 
comfort,‘‘Mole” shuns society; becomes an anchorite; con¬ 
siders all men rogues, all women intellectually paralysed 
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automatons. Suddenly he discovers the necessity for a 
holiday; he chooses Redcliff Bay, and we are launched 
into the story. Redcliff Bay proves to be no bay at all. 
Formerly there was a bay, smugglers infested its shores, 
arid it was a wicked place (“ a damned wicked place and 
no mistake," says that “ truculent-looking, flush-faced, 
common fellow," mine host of the Sailor’s Rest), from 
which the sea receded, presumably from very shame. 
The chief character, who relates his adventures, chances 
upon a notice-board advertising a residence for sale, 
together with a ghost which haunts its precincts. 
Anxious for diversion, he buys the ghost. Scornful of 
psychical societies, he . : : But we will not betray Mr. 
Fumiss’ secrets; Suffice it to say that the hero, “ a rich, 
reticent, unimpressionable bachelor,” marries the ghost. 
“ Poverty Bay ” is not a badly written book; but it is 
tedious in parts, the conversation is occasionally stilted 
and unnatural, and it would have gained considerably by 
elision and compression. Bitumen, the talented but 
victimised artist; Mr. Larkin, incubator of bon mots and 
jeux <T esprit ; and “ B.B.,” a brilliant athlete who fails 
miserably in the commercial world, are sketched with some 
cleverness; and a few of the illustrations are excellent. 

Rote of Lime Farm. By Eleanor O. Hayden. (Smith, Elder, 
6 s.) 

Miss Hayden is already favourably known for her 
charming sketches of rustic life and character, a field of 
study in which she has proved herself a keen and sympa¬ 
thetic observer. She has. a happy way of letting her 
people explain themselves. Rarely intervening with 
suggestions or interpretations of her own, she allows the 
reader to make their acquaintance at first hand, as it 
were; and amusing acquaintances many of them prove to 
be. Rose of Lone Farm is an attractive girl, a rose in 
June, one among thousands of others to be found in 
England’s garden of girls. Lovely and innocent-minded 
of course, she is, we may add, more ignorant of evil than 
would be possible to any intelligent being living among 
plain-spoken, scandal-loving neighbours. However, it 
suits the author’s purpose that Rose should be blind to a 
danger that justifies village comment — and so drift 
perilously near to social shipwreck. Upon the death of 
her father, Farmer Chilton, there arises a mystery about 
her birth, and Rose sets forth to wander over the country 
in search of a tramp woman, who may be her mother. 
The feelings that prompt this step are most proper, 
dutiful, and admirable in theory, but when they are 
reduced to practice it is sad to record that our sympathies 
take flight. That the dainty, sheltered Rose should sleep 
under hedges or in workhouses and foregather with wayside 
tramps on the chance of finding a particular woman, 
vexes the reader, the more that the search leads to 
nothing. The part of the story concerning Rose’s parent¬ 
age is ill-conceived, and too strange for acceptance by 
the least exacting novel-reader of to-day. Moreover, 
Miss Hayden does not deal with it with the firm assured 
touch she brings to her treatment of village life. There 
she is upon familiar ground, and we follow her with 
admiration and sincere pleasure ; most of these portraits 
are lifelike, and one or two are strikingly good. The love- 
story of Esau, the “ fogger," with its mingled tragedy, 
humour and pathos, is one of the best things of its kind we 
have read for some time. It is not only a contrast to the 
main story, it outshines it—a bright little jewel that 
deserved a setting of its own. In spite of inequalities of 
interest and workmanship, there are many delightful 
pages to be found in “ Rose of Lone Farm.” 

The Marquis’s Eye. By G. F. Bradby. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

Percy Pattle who calls his mother Mumkin, and whose 
Mumkin calls him Pudge, takes a deep interest in poultry, 
good work and the poor, and has an unfortunate cast in 
his eye—unfortunate for a period only, since therein lies 
his ultimate salvation. For at the suggestion of his 


sprightly Aunt Sophia who lives in wicked Paris he pays 
a visit to Dr. St. Simon, and that eminent specialist 
removes his affliction and substitutes the roving eve of a 
dashing Marquis. That eye is irresistible; and Percy is 
translatedj like any Bully Bottom. Something of the 
Marquis’ impetuous nature comes to him with his eye. 
He captures the heart and hand of Bella Chorley by easy 
storm, slaps the curate’s face crying “ Bah! sacrte 
culotte," and even nudges his reverend cousin the Bishop 
in the ribs, whispering in his astonished ear “ Ah, vieux 
farceur.” Mr. Bradby tells his story seriously and simply, 
with no capering and thumps on the back: he makes 
each point neatly and never runs a joke to death, or 
strains after effect. So we read his book on a chuckle 
from start to finish and lay it down with a laugh. 

The Spurs oj Gold: By Joseph Brown Morgan and James 
Rogers Freeman. (Melrose, 5s. net.) 

This is a pleasant tale, woven of romance and chivalry* 
Hotspur and King Henry, with some dark threads of the 
persecution of the Lollards running through it. The hero, 
Walter Grafton, who fights his way upwards and gets the 
golden spurs, is a hero for young people, generous and brave 
and worthy of the beautiful Lady Mabelle whom he wins 
after fighting and suffering. We can recommend it as 
honest, wholesome reading for those still in the delightful 
years 

“ When every tree is green, lad, 

And every lass a queen.” 

There is just that touch of soberness and self-sacrifice 
necessary to moderate the glamour of the heroic times, but 
it cannot truthfully be said that either of the joint authors 
has won his spurs in historic fiction. It is difficult to follow 
in the steps of Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer Lytton or Mr, 
Shorthouse. Not every one can draw the bow of Ulysses. 


THE DRAMA 

‘‘THE NEW FELICITY” AND “ONE DAY 
MORE” AT THE STAGE SOCIETY 

It would be interesting to know exactly for what reason 
the Incorporated Stage Society decided to produce The 
New Felicity. Conceivably they suspect the author, Miss 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, of being a pioneer, of wishing to 
widen the field of the playwright’s operations and of 
having, in her piece, attempted to prove that in one direc¬ 
tion at least this could be done. For the possibility of the 
intention there is, at first sight, something to be said. 
Miss Alma-Tadema has styled her piece a “ comedy,” and 
has chosen as its central figure a man who values more 
than anything else in life what he conceives to be his work, 
his mission. In other words, she has tried, perhaps, to 
extract true—or, as it is technically termed, “high”— 
comedy from a character which, in that it is abnormal, is 
usually not called upon to yield it. The aim, if it actually 
existed, was intelligent and laudable enough, but it is 
one which has not yet been, and probably never will be, 
realised. For the essence of all true comedy is sympathy, 
and sympathy can only exist with understanding. With 
a weakness which we do not understand we cannot 
sympathise; and, if we do not sympathise, we are 
unable to gain from the manifestation of it the kindly 
amusement which comedy should give. It is on this 
account that writers of true comedy have always dealt 
with normal characters—with characters, that is to say, 
whose weaknesses are common to mankind and require 
no explanation before they can be understood. But 
not until they have been thoroughly explained—not until 
their root has been traced to and has been shown to exist 
in a common humanity—do the weaknesses of the abnormal 
evoke our sympathy; and the difficulty, perhaps the 
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impossibility, of giving the explanation convincingly yet 
incidentally—for it of course would be the means and 
not the end—will probably always prevent them from 
being matter for true comedy. Matter for false, for “ low ” 
or satirical, comedy they have always been; for, if to 
laugh with them it is necessary to understand them, to 
laugh at them it is unnecessary to do so. Only, indeed, 
when they are actually not understood, is it possible to 
laugh at them at all. 

But, if at first sight it seems possible that The New 
Felicity is ambitious, consideration weakens rather than 
strengthens the impression. For in itself the play is not a 
comedy at all. It is, if anything, a serious play of con¬ 
fused and unintelligible drift, in which the central figure 
has been treated farcically. The reason of this treatment, 
though it cannot be determined, may not unprofitably 
be discussed. Miss Alma-Tadema laughs at Cyprien de 
Steyne, but her laughter is not mirthful. There is in 
it some resentment and some bitterness. One feels that, 
if she had had it in her power, she would not have 
laughed at him at all—that she would have withdrawn 
the velvet glove and would have attacked him in some 
fashion more direct. In her championship of the three 
women whom he treats in so egoistical and blackguardly a 
manner there is an earnestness which cannot be mistaken. 
The impression gathered, though it cannot be substantiated, 
is that, in her eyes, Cyprien stands for all the men who, 
because they are inspired and enslaved by an idea, are 
comparatively neglectful of their women, and whom in 
consequence she hates and despises for what she interprets 
as brutal and deliberate selfishness. But the portrait of 
Cyprien, as a representative of the type, is fundamentally 
untrue. Stripped of its mirthless humour, it is a bitter and 
an unjust caricature. Miss Alma-Tadema is tilting at a 
windmill. Were it the knight she takes it for—did she 
understand her central figure—she would have been able to 
write the serious play which she seems originally to have 
planned. But Cyprien and his fellows are to her not men 
but monsters; and it was inevitable that, with so grotesque 
and superficial a conception, she would find herself obliged 
to attempt a comedy, and that, when the comedy was 
written, it would prove to be not true but fake. For the 
sympathy and intuition which alone would have enabled 
her to treat her central figure seriously would alone have 
made it possible for her to laugh, not at but with him. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad’s One Day More deals with three 
undisciplined spirits of the sea and with a young girl in 
their midst. There is the blind frenzied father who 
bullies her and makes her life a misery, the crazy old fellow 
who talks to her about the long-lost son whom he declares 
shall marry her and make her happy, and the son himself 
who though he returns at last leaves again at once and 
takes hope with him. The elemental little play is very 
fine but very painful, and was most admirably acted. 


FINE ART 

BRITISH PAINTERS AND PARIS SALONS 

If, as M. Paul Villars said at Aberdeen some two months 
ago, every Frenchman looks upon himself as an honorary 
Scotchman, then common courtesy demands that the 
Scotchman, in turn, shall regard himself as an honorary 
Frenchman. Of what is becoming to them in this respect, 
and of the advantages accruing to those who thus happily 
are possessed of a dual nationality, the painters in the 
North seem in no wise neglectful. So it comes about that 
the English visitor, curious to see how his fellow country¬ 
men are represented in the Paris salons, finds that repre¬ 
sentation given over almost exclusively into the hands of 
Scotchmen. Of English painting, whether Academic or 
unacademic, there is a lamentable scarcity in either 
section of the Grand Palais. In the new salon Burlington 


House has but three representatives, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
Mr. Alfred East, and Mr. Sargent—an American; in the 
old there is a solitary Academician, Mr. Orchardson—a 
Scotchman. And if the official art of our country is thus 
poorly represented in Paris, if one misses Mr. Clausen, Mr. 
Brangwyn and other of the younger members of the 
Academic fold, still more deeply must one deplore the 
absence of our unofficial art, of Mr. Conder, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. C. H. Shannon, and other English contributors to the 
International, of Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Orpen and their 
fellow stalwarts of the New English Art Club. 

To the nationally patriotic Englishman—if such there 
be—it is poor consolation to say that in either salon it is 
as easy to find Scotch painting as it is difficult to find 
English. Indeed, the most casual visitor to the Grand Palais 
can only with difficulty be blind to the presence, among 
the seven thousand and more exhibits, of two distinct and 
foreign schook of painting, the Scotch and the Spanish. 
Well-nigh every nation under the sun helps to swell the 
truly awful total of works in this annual debauch of art. 
Here you will find paintings from South America as well as 
North, from Russia and from Italy, from Germany and 
Norway. All nations are represented, and individual 
works may occasionally remind you of the fact. But only 
two nations are strong enough to impress you by their 
collective exhibits. Never do you catch yourself saying: 
“ That looks like a Norwegian painting,” or, “ I wonder if 
the man who did that is a Brazilian.” But again and 
again you find yourself guessing, and guessing rightly, that 
some painting has a Scotch or a Spanish origin. It is 
not easy to say what it is that causes one to recognise the 
family likeness among the members of these two distinct 
schools. There is something beyond the fierce gaiety and 
almost reckless brilliance that betrays the Spaniard, 
something more than a common austerity and reserved 
dignity that distinguishes the Scotchman. The fact 
remains, and one sees it most clearly at Paris, that there 
are to-day two strongly national schook of painting, the 
Scotch and the Spanish. 

To detect the common characteristics of our Northern 
painters is perhaps an easier task amid the cosmopolitan 
gathering of the Grand Palais than in less foreign and 
more homely surroundings. In London one is apt to note 
the differences between a Lavery and a Guthrie; in Paris 
one is more impressed by their resemblances. Mr. Lavery 
is, of course, an Irishman by birth, but one may surely 
claim that he is a Scotchman by adoption; nor would it 
perhaps be unduly rash to prophesy that the curators of 
posterity’s art-galleries will affix to his work the irrevocable 
label of “Scotch School.” That such Scotch painters 
as Sir J aines Guthrie, Messrs. Lavery, George Henry, and 
Austen Brown should be so well represented in the new 
salon is possibly not a matter for any great surprise. M. 
Rodin, who is one of the most influential vice-presidents 
of the Soci6t6 Nationale des Beaux-Arts, is president of 
the International Society, and the International, it will 
be remembered, has always been well-supported by what 
is loosely called the Glasgow School. To find, with the 
sculpture of M. Rodin that one has already seen at the 
International, “Glasgow” paintings one has also seen 
before at the International is, then, what one might very 
well expect. (And here one may add how delightful it is 
to see again such charming works as Sir James Guthrie’s 
Miss Jeanie Martin and Mr. Lavery’s Polymnia.) 

Nor is it surprising to see at the old salon Mr. Orchard- 
son’s portrait of Sir Samuel Montagu—Mr. Orchardson 
has always been a great favourite in France, where his 
talent first met with its due appreciation—or even Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s clear and breezy seascapes. The contribu¬ 
tions from Messrs. Alexander Roche, T. Coutts-Michie, 
and F. H. Newbery one would have thought more likely to 
be found at the new salon; but the great surprise—and a 
very pleasant one it is—which the Soci 6 t <5 des Artistes 
Fran^aishas prepared for the benefit of the British tourist, 
is the honour it has awarded to Mr. James Kay, a young 
Glasgow painter who finds himself famous in Paris before 
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he is known in London. Strangely enough, because it is 
a great seaport, Glasgow, while giving us many admirable 
portrait-painters and charming landscapists, has as yet 
failed to produce a great marine painter. Indeed the 
Clyde has been shamefully neglected by the artists on her 
banks, and this neglect Mr. Kay has set himself to repair. 
Needless to say, the river with her varied shipping, her 
grey waters running sullenly below a pearl or leaden sky, 
presents to the artist of taste arrangements as decorative, 
harmonies as beautiful, as the Thames ever showed to 
Whistler, or the Seine at Honfleur to Boudin. It is more 
pertinent to remark that Mr. Kay has very worthily 
been awarded a medal for his vision of La Clyde, a sound 
piece of painting and a very faithful rendering of the 
bustle and leaden dignity of the Second City of the 
Empire. 

Another British painter of growing reputation in France 
but as yet practically unknown on this side of the Channel, 
is Mr. J. W. Morrice, a Canadian from Montreal. In one 
sease Mr. Morrice is essentially a painter’s painter; that is 
to say he excels in qualities that will appeal most readily to 
his brother artists. The surface quality of his actual pig¬ 
ment is always a pleasure to look upon, his delicate and 
dainty sense of colour rivals that of Mr. Conder, with 
whom, perhaps, more than any other artist, Mr. Morrice 
could claim kinship. But Mr. Morrice is no imitator, he is 
an original artist, who to the gifts already mentioned adds 
one for decorative and effective arrangement. That his 
work is attracting notice in Paris is proved not only by the 
fact that for the second year in succession one of his 
exhibits at the new salon has been purchased by the 
French Government for the Musee du Luxembourg, but 
also by reason of his being already an influence in the 
quartier. Though it is by no means a mere imitation of 
his work, there are distinct traces of the felicitous influence 
of Mr. Morrice in the surface quality and rich, delicate 
colour of Mr. Stephen Haweis’ Paysage d'or, a decorative 
little “landscape with figures” of charming sentiment. 
But though, as in the case of Mr. Haweis, one finds here 
and there a worthy, if little known, exponent of English 
painting, the fact remains that, in so far as British art 
is concerned, the Scotch dominate the salons, new and 
old. 

It would be outside the scope of this article to discuss at 
any length the contributions of other nations to the Paris 
salons. Brief reference has already been made to the 
Spanish painters, and it may be added that these include 
besides Zuloaga, whose art the International Society has 
already made well known to London, that delicate colourist, 
Anglada, the sunny, almost rollicking realist, L. R. Garrido, 
and the graver, -more reserved painter, Ramon Casas, who 
sends to the new salon a life-sized equestrian portrait of 
the King of Spain. 

Among the Italians there is no one to equal Boldini, who 
in addition to two characteristically dashing and alluring 
portraits of women, shows at the Beaux Arts a masterly 
portrait of a man, vividly real but not without a certain 
dignity, the painting a marvel of accurately expressed 
textures. 

Of the French painters the number alone would preclude 
individual notice, though it seems necessary to record that 
to M. J. C. Cazin is paid the honour of a special exhibition 
in which are hung a large number of his low-toned land¬ 
scapes and Biblical illustrations. But, speaking generally, 
the mass of French painting reminds one not, as does the 
Academy, that portrait-painting is a lucrative profession, 
but that the object of the art is the decoration of rooms 
and buildings. The great number of huge canvases, 
labelled “Acquis pour l’Etat,” or bought by various 
municipalities for various public buildings, shows one 
how differently painting is viewed in Paris and in London, 
how essentially public an affair it is there, how essentially 
private here. 


ART SALES 


On Wednesday, 21st inst., Messrs. Christie sold a number of en¬ 
gravings of the Early English school, from various sources. A 
few realised good prices : “ Guinea Pigs " and “ Dancing Dogs,” 
after Morland, by T. Gaugain, 130 gs. (Vokins) ; “An Airing in 
Hyde Park,” after E. Dayes, by T. Gaugain, 125 gs. (Sabin; ; Lady 
Charlotte Greville, after Hoppner, by J. Young, no gs. ; General 
Washington, after Trumbull, by V. Green, 100 gs. (Colnaghi); 
and the Princess Mary, after A. Buck, by Wright and Ziegler, 50 gs. 
(Vaughan). A proof of “ Le Baiser Envoy6,” after Greuze, by 
C. Turner, sold for 45 gs. (Sabin). 

Messrs. Christie also, on the same day, disposed of objects of 
virtu from various sources, and a small collection of coins and medals, 
formerly the property of Mr. W. Norman Fumival, of Stone, Staffs. 
A miniature of a lady, by A. Plimer. sold for 155 gs. (A. Wertheimer); 
a Louis XV. oval gold snuff-box, chased with rosettes and laurel, 
the lid set with an enamel portrait of a lady, in the school of Petitot, 
for £120 (Sant); and a pair of miniatures by John Smart, of Gilbert 
Ford and Mrs. Gilbert Ford—afterwards Mrs. Samuel Townshend— 
for 115 gs. (Temple). 

At Messrs. Glendining’s sale of a collection of violins, a very fine 
Stradivarius (1721), in good preservation and tone, realised £550 
(Meier). A violin by Joseph Guamerius, formerly the property of 
Sivori of Genoa, pupil of Paganini, to whom it was presented by the 
Conte di Cittadella, sold for £340 (E. Clarke); and another, by 
Francesco Stradivarius of Cremona, for £150 (Cartwright). 

On Thursday Messrs. Christie sold a collection of old English 
plate, the property of the late Rev. Edmund Lord. A large salver, 
engraved in the centre with a coat of arms, the border chased with 
branches of flowers, realised £445 10s. (Letts); a William III. plain 
tankard, by Thomas Parr, with flat cover, scroll handle, £123 15 s. 
(S. J. Phillips); a tea-kettle, by Thomas Heming, chased with 
Chinese figures, &c., £99 7s. 6 d. (Jones); and a pair of oblong tea- 
caddies, embossed ana chased in relief with Chinese figures, pagodas, 
and vases of flowers, by John Swift, £98 15s. (Heighamj. Of the 
porcelain, sold on Friday, a pair of Chelsea bottles, the necks 
encrusted with lizards and flowering branches, realised 245 gs. 
(Mallett); a pair of famille-verte hexagonal bottles, 15s gs. (A. Wer¬ 
theimer) ; four Chelsea plates, 105 gs. (A. Smith); and a pair of 
beakers, with ormolu mounts of Louis XV. design, 100 gs. (Mallett). 

The sale of Mr. C. J. Galloway’s collection of modem pictures and 
water-colour drawings began at Messrs. Christie’s on Saturday, and 
was continued on Monday and Tuesday. The highest price realised 
on the opening day was 1350 gs. for an example of G. F. Watts: 
“ Love and Death ” (Gribble). Among the more important pictures 
by English artists were Watts’ “ The Dove that Returned Not,” 
580 gs. (Bainbridge) ; Watts’ ” Rain Passing Away,” 260 gs. 
(Merton); Clausen’s "Harvest: Tying the Sheaves,” 230 gs. 
(Bainbridge); Watts’ “ Eve Tempted,” 200 gs. (Paterson); and 
Burne-Jones’ " A Sacrifice to Hymen,” 200 gs. (Whitworth Wallis). 
Of the pictures by foreign artists, an example of Corot—the edge 
of a wood, with peasant woman, buildings to right—realised 1300 gs. 
(Wallis); another, river scene, with man fishing from punt, 550 gs. 
(Eylesj; a L’Hermitte—the fish market, St. Malo—540 gs. (Wallis); 
and a Troyon, forest glade, with shepherd boy and sheep, two cows 
in distance, 350 gs. (Wallis). A Greuze, head of a girl in white 
muslin dress, sold for 290 gs. (Dowdeswellj; and several Fantin- 
Latours made good prices. The best were dahlias in vase, grapes 
and peaches, 360 gs. (Marchant); a bunch of stocks, 300 gs. (Vokins); 
white roses and grapes, 240 gs. (East); and roses in glass vase, 230 gs. 
(Marchant). A number of works by Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A., were 
included in the Galloway collection. Several of the drawings sold 
well: “ Aprts,” 400 gs. (Agnew); ” A Young Botanist, or Little 
Psyche,” 280gs. (Agnew); "The Student’s Visitor,” 175 gs. (Agnew); 
“ Saint George,” 150 gs. (Gooden and Fox); and the “ Fanny 
Bunter in New Men and Old Acres," 140 gs. (Gooden and Fox). 
Of the Gregory oil paintings the well-known “ Boulter’s Lock: 
Sunday Afternoon ’’ sold for 770 gs. (Gooden and Fox); “ Dawn ” 
realised 340 gs. (Whitworth Wallis) ; " Intruders,” 280 gs. (Murray); 
and “ Marooned,” 280 gs. (Agnew). Very few pictures of any im¬ 
portance were forthcoming on the second day of the sale. Four 
Gregory water-colour drawings realised : " The Doom of the Ditch- 
Flowers,” formerly exhibited under the title, " The Miller’s Croft,” 
95 gs. (Lefevre); head of a girl, study for picture of Ophelia, 88 gs. 
(Lowe); ” /Esthetic Amenity,” 86 gs. (Gooden and Fox); and 
“ Peveril Point,” 80 gs. (Agnew). A Corot, landscape with peasant 
woman on a road, on panel, sold for 75 gs. (Obach); and a Lepine 
— Montmartre—realised 90 gs. (Wallis). The only item of any 
interest on the last day was “ The Ballet,” a fan-mount by Degas, 
which sold for £323 (Bemheim). The total for the three days was 
£23,281 15s. 6d. 

On Tuesday Messrs. Christie sold some old Worcester and Chelsea 
porcelain, the property of Mr. E. W. Walker. A set of three hexa¬ 
gonal Worcester vases fell to Messrs. Gooden and Fox at 48ogs. ; 
another set of three realised 440 gs. (Wills); a large Worcester jug, 
145 gs. (Partridge); a set of three oviform vases and pair of beakers, 
also Worcester, 135 gs. (Wills); and a Chelsea shepherd and shep¬ 
herdess, modelled by Roubilliac, 130 gs. (Wills). 

The French Government, which some four years since purchased 
Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s " Funerailles dans les Pays-Bas, has now 
acquired the same artist's "Too Late,” for the Luxembourg 
Gallery. 
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MUSIC 

VARIATIONS 

The form of variations upon a theme has been up to the 
present the most long-abiding as well as the most long- 
suffering of all classical forms. Its birth is almost coeval 
with that of pure instrumental music, and variations of one 
kind or another were among the first of the thoroughly 
individual forms which music for sets of viols or for keyed 
instruments achieved. In the early days of instrumental 
music, when the first requirement was to supply in the 
music itself that element of coherence which the words 
supplied to choral music, the most natural and simple 
device that could be found was to fix upon one definite 
and therefore easily remembered musical phrase, and to 
reiterate it, preserving its general structure, but varying 
its detail to avoid monotony. In the course of evolution 
a group of phrases making a complete tune took the place 
of a single one, and the variations became more elaborate, 
so that the form was thoroughly established and perfectly 
understood well before the time of Bach. The maturity 
at which it had arrived is well illustrated by Pachelbel’s 
“ Hexachordum Apollinis,” published in 1699, when both 
Bach and Handel were fourteen years old, and therefore 
well before they had begun to exercise an influence upon 
contemporary music. The title-page is set forth quaintly, 
as follows: 

“ HEXACHORDVM APOLLINIS 
SEX ARIAS Exhibens 
Organo pneumatico vel clavato cymbalo 
Modulandas 

Quarum singulis suae sunt subjectae 
VARIATIONES 
Pbilomusorum in gratiam 
adornatum 
Studio ac industria 
Joannis Pachelbel etc." 

Each one of these “ Ariae ” is a tune in simple “ binary ” 
form; that is, it consists of two phrases, and therefore 
illustrates in the most primitive manner the principle of 
balance of which I spoke in my last article as essential to 
musical form. Each phrase ends with a cadence, either 
perfect or imperfect, and is directed to be repeated, so that 
there is every possibility of retaining the tune in mind 
during the variations that follow. To modem ears it is 
not difficult to do so, since the variations are all purely 
rhythmic, the main structure of the harmony and melody 
remaining intact. For example, the tune being announced 
in crotchets, there is generally a variation in semiquavers, 
another in triplets, a third in some broken or syncopated 
rhythm, the most florid coming last. In fact it is simply 
the process which Handel adopted, and which in the 
hands of later and lesser composers has brought the whole 
variations form into disrepute. Bach was by nature such 
a supreme master of counterpoint that even his early 
“ Partitas,” which show the influence of his predecessors 
most strongly, are not so tied to single rhythms through¬ 
out. His thought was necessarily so polyphonic that 
merely to embroider a melody with passing notes of 
smooth and facile rhythm could never satisfy his inventive 
power, to say nothing of his strong musical vitality. But 
it is surprising how much of this ringing of the changes on 
rhythms is to be found in the variations of Haydn and 
Mozart. The same alternations occur over and over again, 
touched with the genial humour of Haydn or the refined 
grace of Mozart, but applying the same methods and 
limiting the scope of each variation to the exact number 
of bars of the original theme as strictly as did Pachelbel. 
The only extension is often found in the coda, the outcome 
of the development of Sonata form, which enabled the 
composer to break through his shackles and display his 
own originality. The variations in the last movement of 
Mozart’s quartet in D minor (Peters Ed. No. 2) are a close 
parallel to those of Pachelbel, if one allows for the fact 
that they are played on four stringed instruments instead 


of an “ Organum Pneumaticum.” Nowhere is a really 
new idea introduced; the first variation is merely the 
tune in semiquavers with passing notes and arpeggios 
played by the first violin—just what Pachelbel would have 
written, could his “ Organum ” have responded so readily 
to his touch as does the fiddler’s bow. The second con¬ 
tains some cross accents and triplet semiquavers, the third 
a rhythm of broken quavers, the fourth a major version of 
the tune, and the last is really little more than a repetition 
of the theme slightly extended. Nevertheless, these old 
variations did great and important service in the develop¬ 
ment of the Sonata and kindred forms. Their study 
showed composers how they might reintroduce their 
themes with additional points of interest. Look at the 
little demisemiquaver passage, which embroiders the 
second half of the theme of the slow movement of the 
“Jupiter ” symphony. This second half, built of phrases 
similar to those of which the first half is composed, was 
necessary for formal reasons, but mere repetition would 
have been dull. Mozart’s intimate acquaintance with the 
form of variations suggested to his mind an appropriate 
and graceful figure of adornment, making it instinct with 
life. But when such lessons had been learnt and such 
phrases had become the common property of every tyro in 
composition, to go on writing variations of such a type 
was worse than useless; the form became practically 
dead. 

It was Beethoven who took in hand the task of rejuven¬ 
ating it, but he did so with infinite labour, and the steps 
by which he arrived at completion of the new form were 
slower than those towards the perfection of Sonata. To 
trace Beethoven’s progress in writing variations is practi¬ 
cally to follow the transition from the old to the new. 
Starting where Mozart left off, he produced several sets in 
which there is very little which is at all new. The largest 
of these is the set of thirty-two variations on a theme in C 
minor for piano. A cursory analysis of these will show 
how rarely he does more than adorn the theme with fresh 
rhythms, but a few points are significant of new develop¬ 
ments, two of which I wish specially to notice. They are 
to be found in Variations V. and IX. The first of these is, 
within its narrow limit of eight bars, a very consistent 
development of one fragment of the theme, the last 
bar but one. In the last few bars of the variation this 
fragment is, as it were, pressed together with close follow¬ 
ing imitations which heighten the emotion and double the 
intellectual interest. This is the method of Beethoven's 
Sonata form applied to variations, and it gives us the clue 
as to how this renewing of the worn-out variations form 
was effected. J ust as the old variations had done service 
in the creation of the Sonata, so now Beethoven, holding 
the Sonata as it were in the hollow of his hand, began to 
use its resources of thematic development in constructing 
variations. Another of these resources is employed in 
Variation IX., where new and poignant harmonies, giving 
fresh colour without altering the formal structure of the 
variation, are superimposed upon the original ones. This 
illustrates very well the use of harmony as an element in 
musical colour. If we turn on from these early attempts 
to Beethoven’s most finished product in this form, the 
thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli, we see the 
logical and complete outcome of this method of applying 
all the resources of Sonata form to variations. Here each 
number is a clearly-cut picture of some aspect of the theme; 
Beethoven no longer tries to retain all the main attributes 
in each variation; he fixes on but one at a time and 
emphasises that, giving each variation the impress of its 
own special individuality. In the first the stately rhythm 
of the waltz gives place to the measured tread of the 
march. It is the outline of the tune which is retained, 
both harmony and rhythm being boldly developed upon 
new lines. Variation II. retains the main harmony with a 
new melodic figure, and new colour is interweaved very 
much in the same manner as in the ninth variation of the 
C minor set. To attempt analysis or even rough enumera¬ 
tion of the methods applied would of course be impossible; 
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the point to be noticed is the way in which Beethoven 
selected his means. Each variation made a clear picture 
in his own mind, both of the kind of emotion it was to 
embody and of the type of means, whether of harmony, 
melody or rhythm, which should be employed. The 
result is that each variation becomes in itself a perfect 
little lyric, whereas taken as a whole they are an exhaustive 
treatise upon all the intellectual and emotional aspects of 
the theme. Taken separately, such variations have much 
the same effect upon the mind as have the characteristic 
piano pieces of Schumann, such as the Carnaval, Papillon, 
or Albumblatler, while taken together they have something 
of the intellectual interest of the Sonata. Something, not 
all; for the form can never possess the possibilities of 
contrast which the appearance of the second subject of 
Sonata form gives. It is essentially the development of 
one idea, balanced and contrasted with different aspects of 
itself. It is impossible to mention the latest developments 
which the form has received at the hands of the great 
moderns, of whom those who have done most for it are 
Schumann and Brahms; and the most important outcome 
of the revival of the form, namely variations for orchestra, 
I dare not even touch upon. Only one word I would say 
further, and that is to deprecate the tendency of certain 
modern composers to confound the form of variations with 
the loose and unsatisfactory one of “ Fantasia.” 

The quality that gives charm alike to the daintily woven 
patterns of the old classics and to the perfect miniatures 
of the later Beethoven, of Schumann and Brahms, is the 
clear-cut distinctiveness of each variation from its com¬ 
panions. The attempt to fuse variations together, to hide 
the joining-places, converts them from a series of pictures 
into a conglomerate mass without form and void. It forces 
comparison with the more subtly wrought form of the 
Sonata, a comparison which must be unfavourable to 
variations, whereas, if rightly understood, they present a 
type of beauty, both intellectual and emotional, unshared 
by any other form of art, either literary or musical. 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WHY AUTHORS SHOULD GO INTO TRADE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our witty forecast of what may follow from the fact that 
" authors of the most artistic reputation are beginning to make terms 
with the spirit of the commercial age in which they live ” is perhaps 
more likely to be realised than you imagine. For what author with 
brains enough to become popular is likely to refrain from seeking more 
lucrative occupation than novel-writing, now that Free Libraries are 
so worked as to deprive popular wholesome novelists—perhaps the 
most beneficent class on earth—of more than half their accustomed 
incomes ? 

I make no complaint; I merely hint a sad fact. It is a delightful 
thing for the swarming hard-working middle classes to have the best 
and most improving fiction of the world always “on tap”—for 
nothing. No wonder librarians can proudly point to such huge 
"appreciation of the lending department ”—always due, by the way, 
mainly, if not wholly, to a copious supply of novels! But what is 
clearly a boon to the public is virtually ruin to the leading producers 
of those very books. 

In a few years time, if the present system continues, not a novelist 
with brains enough to earn a living at anything else will be writing 
novels (excepting, perhaps, as a recreation, just as “ John Strange 
Winter ” formerly made her notable toilet preparations to which you 
refer). No, these gifted artists, to whom all the world owes continual 
pleasure, will either be writing clever, mischievous, risky books that 
even predatory library committees dare not take, or they will be 
getting a living proportionate to their talents at something else. It is 
comparatively easy to write “ screedy ” or “doubtful” books; but, as 
a choice of evils, some authors would rather sell soap. That At least 
makes for cleanliness! 

A man or woman who can write popular novels necessarily knows 
more of human nature and has more common sense and ability than 
the average person, and is not likely to sit down and starve because 
times change—though many may suffer sorely while adjusting them¬ 
selves to the new order of things. It is, of course, always sad when 
a profession will not last out the natural lifetime of its most honoured 
members. But “progress”—especially the “progress” expressed in 
giving the masses a complete education in modern novels, free of all 


cost—is not to be had without hurting some one or another. Is it not 
the common sequence of " progress ” ? 

Perhaps you will say, why this outburst ? Sir, I think you will find, 
if you institute impartial inquiries, that practically all Free Libraries, 
have been compelled, in order to avoid utter collapse, to dower their 
shelves copiously with the best—or rather the most popular—modern 
novels. By this course, and by this alone, have the people at large 
been induced to make use of the means of self-culture so lavishly 
thrust upon them, with the best intention in the world, by well-mean¬ 
ing enthusiasts. If Free Libraries had had to win support on their 
merits—unaided by novels and Mr. Carnegie—how many would be 
open to-day ? Those that could survive would be doing good work, of 
course, and would be valued centres for students, instead of being 
mere fiction depots in which the scholar is of daily decreasing 
importance. 

As it is, the modern popular novel furnishes the alluring bait, and 
the grim effect is that the popular novelist can no longer sell the 
intermediate editions of his books which but a few years ago consti¬ 
tuted the greater part of his income—and the pleasanter part, as 
there was no fresh creative work to do for it. To-day, though he may 
sell better than ever at 6s., he will not sell enough to pay expenses if 
he produces editions at 3*. 6 i., 2s. 6 d., 2s., or is. He can only sell in 
a cheap edition at 6 i., yielding but a pittance to the author,- and even 
that at the cost of much prestige. The bulk of the faithful readers, 
who once eagerly bought each work when published at intermediate 
rates, are now the backbone of the Free Libraries, and have already read 
the novel in 6s. form—for nothing ! They no longer accumulate little 
shelves of this or that author at 2 r. 6 d. They can read every one now 
in the original edition, and at any time, simply by asking at the Free 
Library. If the latest novel is not yet in stock they have only to repeat 
inquiries a few times. Then the watchful committee, ever anxious to 
encourage good reading, will buy the book from some remainderman, 
or from Smith or Mudie’s surplus stocks, for a tiny price (of which no 
part will reach the author), and henceforth the Free Library frequenter 
can browse for ever on the bright author’s brains—for nothing. 

This is no fancy picture—it is what is happening more or less all 
over the kingdom. The creative worker is being surely sweated out 
of comfortable existence, on one side by the philanthropic socialism 
which uses his work for nothing, and on the other by clever trusts 
Which narrow his market and force down his prices to hack rates 
unless he is very much “ in the air.” At present this precious Free 
Library policy does not hurt the new author—indeed it is a temporary 
advantage to him, as he gets more widely and more quickly known 
than under former conditions. It is only the tried and valued experts 
who are squeezed out of accustomed earnings, by their very success in 
winning admirers through their consummate art I 

Is it any wonder if these turn to other pursuits ? It is all very well 
with Mr. Barrie, who had luck with plays, and with "John Strange 
Winter,” who chanced to have the power of making effective toilet 
preparations, which are least as necessary to the world as light 
reading. But what of the others ? It is a serious outlook for them 
unless they are content to earn less and less. 

Of course, I am aware that many other subtle influences have 
.affected the book market during the last decade ; but I think I could 
demonstrate, if it were worth while, that the Free Library policy of 
exploiting modern novels has done far more than everything else put 
together to reduce the status and earnings of our most desirable 
novelists, and to drive them either into sensationalism or into trade. 

As I said before, I make no complaint, but 1 suggest very seriously 
that a policy which penalises the tried expert and unduly favours the 
newcomer (who may never become an expert) is not likely to ensure a 
supply of high-class fiction in years to come. 

It would be a slight relief if Free Library committees refused to admit 
any work of fiction that bad not been published, say, twenty years. 
That would give the author time to make his harvest out of it before 
being robbed. But would it leave Free Libraries with any frequenters ? 

A. S. 


MEREDITH AND BROWNING AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Wiib admirable candour your correspondent, “ A Man in the 
Street,” has unbosomed himself of certain burning thoughts about 
Meredith and other writers. It is of the first half of his letter, that is 
to say, the half that deals with Mr. Meredith, that I should like to say 
a few words. Your correspondent, by his own admission, has travelled 
much and lived in many countries. He seems to claim that this is the 
sort of life that would bring him into contact with the class of people 
likely to study a novelist and poet so obviously philosophical as 
George Meredith. I have not hitherto imagined (and some little 
experience has not vastly changed my opinion) that steamers, colonies 
or foreign countries were the places in which one was likely to meet 
the deeper students of our English literature. It is hard, for instance, 
to imagine a gentleman living in Nicaragua whose only interest was the 
literature of Kirkcudbright. People on steamers naturally enough 
read nothing but the lightest books ; people in colonies are fighting 
with Nature for existence much too hard to allow as yet of the 
entrance of Art, and therefore do the same (if they read at all); and 
people in foreign countries are not generally experts in strange litera¬ 
tures. I should have thought your correspondent's life was exactly 
the one that would have kept him from the best literary society. How¬ 
ever, we are told that he once met at dinner three members of Parlia¬ 
ment (one an ex-Cabinet Minister) and two editors of London daily 
papers. Here at last was the chance of a lifetime; here was the final 
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court of appeal of literature. In front of him were five men, editors 
of papers and members of Parliament. For all I know, one may 
have been a baronet; probablv all were large, solemn men who con¬ 
stantly cleared their throats before speaking. At last the crucial time 
arrives: " Gentlemen, have any of you ever read right through any 
novel of George Meredith's ? ” For a moment there is silence save 
for preparatory throat sounds. Oh! horrid question! Of what 
opinion is he who asks ? They look at him—and exchange significant 
glances. In all likelihood it is the ex Cabinet Minister who is the 
first to speak. In a second the indignation against " that mounte¬ 
bank ” is what is called " righteous. 1 ’ That is to say, it seizes hold of 
small points and distorts them according to the imagination of the 
speaker. They are all agreed, and look fiercely round. (Such dinners 
end with a large amount of port.) Meanwhile " A Man in the Street 
has irrevocably taken his side. I suspect a strong bias against the 
poor author's books before they are opened. “ None so blind as those 
that will not see," says the adage. Let me assure your correspondent 
that at last he hears of a person who has read all Mr. Meredith's 
novels, and who still reads them and his poetry with joy. There are 
plenty of excellent people (with aristocratic names and receding fore¬ 
heads) to whom it would be a great waste of time to recommend any¬ 
thing in literature, but your correspondent is not, I feel sure, one of 
these. 

He reads iShakespeare and Shelley without the dreadful wet towel 
of the midnight idiot. This is not unnotable. Therefore I have 
written a letter of some length hoping that he will make yet another 
effort to read Mr. Meredith's works. If he finds, after all, that they 
are really too impossible, I can only say, I am very sorry for him, I am 
very sorry indeed for him. 

June 26. Richard Ccrle. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The letter of the "Man in the Street” starts an interesting 
topic. I have been for many years a great novel reader, and I agree 
that Meredith is difficult to read. I have never read one of his books 
through, though I have often tried, with the exception of Richard 
Feverel ” and “ The Egoist.” It is not so much that the style is diffi¬ 
cult and to me unpleasant as that there is a kind of unreality both in 
the manner and matter of the novels which is repellent and even 
exasperating. The author reminds me of a clever man who always 
prefaces his smartest sayings with a slight cough. Mr. Meredith when 
he is about to say a good thing, and of these there are many as every 
one knows, has a way of drawing your attention to it which in a writer 
of less fame might be called self-conscious. I think some day Mr. 
Meredith will live in a volume of selections. But as to Browning, I 
find my own experience quite different from that of the “ Man in the 
Street.” I bought his poems when I was an undergraduate and have 
never wearied of them. Next to Wordsworth and Horace, they are 
most often read. I do not find them difficult (except ” Sordello ”). On 
the other hand, “Saul,” “A Death in the Desert,” "AbtVogler,” 
*■ My Last Duchess,” much of “ The Ring and the Book,” the exquisite 
lyrics in ” Ferishtah's Fancies, ” and many more appear to me after 
twenty-four years acquaintance to have a wild melody, a penetrating 
pathos and weight of thought to support them that no other poet 
possesses. One likes Tennyson, respects Wordsworth, listens to 
Swinburne but I have always found Browning the best poet to live 
with. 

T. F. Dale. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—“ A Man in the Street ” wonders who, beside the critics, read 
Meredith. May I tell him ? He is read and mightily enjoyed by the 
majority of those who like Art informed with intellect. Naturally the 
" novel-reading people ” met by your correspondent cannot abide him. 
Intellectual and artistic folk can. We, who fail to admire Cabbage 
Patches and Master Christians, have wept with Rhoda and rejoiced 
with Carinthia. In my own small untravelled sphere I know half a 
dozen who read and re-read his prose and poetry. We are not critics, 
nor are we (intellectually) of "the street.” We prefer the study to 
" the street,” though we can talk to the latter of " Impregnable 
Cities " and even of " Double Threads." 

Our numbers are far larger than “ The Man in the Street" and the 
average M.P. might suppose. 

Percy L. Babington. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I am a publican with a hunger for literature—a somewhat 
rare bird, I believe—and might, perhaps, be expected to take more 
interest in " Esther Waters ” than in, say, "Diana of the Crossways,” 
but the letter of “ A Man in the Street,” on the subject of George 
Meredith, in your last issue, has awakened in me a desire to exchange 
cards with your correspondent in order that I may infect him with 
an enthusiasm which would require more space to express than I 
could possibly hope for in your columns. 

I am uninfluenced by any criticism of Meredith, for I have never 
read one and I certainly know nothing of the world in which he 
places his characters, but the keen pleasure I have experienced in 
reading certain of his books is almost sufficient to explain my 
appreciation of them, if not a certain mild wonder at the iconoclastic 
challenge I have just been reading. ^ 


To instance two only of Meredith’s creations—” Richard Feverel” 
and "The Egoist is surely sufficient to call a whole host of allies to 
my side in this argument. Who has not known the man with asysteni 
as in “ Richard Feverel ” ; and who will not modify one’s own after 
reading that work ? And take "The Egoist" Was everacharac- 
ter in fiction drawn more finely than that of Clara Middleton ? Do we 
not meet our Sir Willoughby a dozen times a week in every grade of 
society ? I ask you, Sir, for only a word in criticism of that delicious 
Prelude to " The Fgoist.” A sense of humour 1 I think that must 
have something to do with it. To suggest that the cultivation of 
this sense is necessary to the enjoyment of Meredith is to invite the 
resentment of those to whom the suggestion applies. But I can 
find no other explanation of the attitude of ” A Sian in the Street. 

June 27. _ Savage. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I suppose there are poor folk who cannot understand such 
masterpieces of strength and beauty as George Meredith's Richard 
Feverel,” " Evan, Harrington,” and "The Egoist.” They are to be 
pitied. “ A Man in the Street ” shows a weakness—to say the least of 
it—in looking for a knowledge of Meredith in Members of Parliament or 
an ex-Minister of the Crown. “ Plenty of blood and brawn never 
mind brain,” is their demand. 

Who would expect, for instance, Joseph Chamberlain quoting 
Meredith ? Your correspondent should, “ with mind unfettered 
and the heart at rest,” seek a book-lover in the library : this would 
be far better companionship. What arc the titles of the five volumes 
that lie upon his shelves unread ? 

Should one be "Evan Harrington,” I would ask him to make a 
further attempt, and when he has borne as much as he can, give it up 
and go and dine with his Members of Parliament and let the talk be 
of anything but literature. I could suggest a topic, which, on his 
return to Meredith, would give him the first moments of real happi¬ 
ness he had known for hours. 

In the three books I have mentioned there is plenty of humour 
and interest, and, what no doubt is more to “ A Man in the Street s 
point, they are mainly written in the vernacular. I could give 
quotations from Meredith that would send any ordinary intelligent 
reader to Meredith at once for either enjoyment or education, but I 
fear your correspondent is already a devourer of extracts and 
reviews, and I desire he should himself go to the books, but, as 
Lionel Johnson in " The Art of Thomas Hardy” said, “ to take u P* m 
“ glance at,” “ look into,” ” skim this,” and ” pass the time with 
is tasteless levity. With seeming approval. Swinburne is mentioned, 
and to my mind it would no doubt act as a Meredithian tonic if your 
correspondent read Mr. Swinburne’s letter in the Spectator, June 7, 
1862. 

June 25. O. Cowan. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The amusing letter of “A Man in the Street” in to-days 
Academy reminds me that, when I was in Paris a week or two ago, a 
French friend asked me to give him a list of the most distinguished 
contemporary English novelists. I am not a novel reader myself, and 
I am somewhat distressed to find that the friends I have consulted 
read novels without much regard to the distinction of the writer—or 
of his style. Would you allow your readers to say who, in their 
opinion, are the British equivalents of, say, Pierre Loti and Anatole 
France, of the brothers Margueritte and the brothers who call them¬ 
selves Rosny, of Paul Bourget and Marcel Provost, of M. Hervieu and 

M. BarrSs, of Andrd Theuriet and Ren t Bazin, of-. But if I 

extend my list—a merely hearsay list—I shall be guilty of inexcusable 
omissions. All that I venture to ask for is a list of novelists which 
could be submitted to an intelligent Frenchman to show what British 
fiction is at the present moment. I may mention {face ” A Man in the 
Street") that my friend seems to be acquainted with some at least of 
the works of Mr. Meredith, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Wells. 

June 24. Chrysale. 


SENIOR CLASSICS 
TV To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In The Academy it is stated that in 1835 Lord Lyttelton 
was Senior Classic and Dean Vaughan Second. This is a mistake. 
They were bracketed equal Senior Classics in 1838. Also the Senior 
Classic in 1842, Denman, was not Lord Denman, but Mr. Justice 
Denman. Sir John Seeley is said to have been Second Classic in 
1857 : as a matter of fact, he was one of four who were bracketed 
equal as Senior Classics. Your mention Mr. J. E. B. Mayor who was 
Third Classic in 1848; you omit the two Seniors of that year, who 
were certainly quite as well known, C. B. Scott, Head Master of 
Westminster, and B. F. Westcott, Bishop of Durham. You mention 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Second Classic in 1863 ; you omit his older 
brother Henry, Senior Classic in 1859, who was for some years 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. I have no doubt the editor of the 
Cambridge Calendar is to blame for some of these omissions. No one 
would know by the light of nature that Waddington, who was 
Second Classic in 1849, was the famous French statesman who was 
once Ambassador in England. I hope you will forgive me for 
calling attention to these points. 

June 26. H. B. Foyster. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Rambling Recollections. By Pears* Morrison. Member of the Cor- 

F oration of the City of London. (Swan Sonnenschein, 5s. net.)— 
f the world knows nothing of its greatest men, the City of London at 
any rate may fairly be expected to know something of the members of 
its Corporation, and much that is in this book will probably be 
familiar to many citizens of note who have been at one time or 
another associated with the author during his long connection with 
that body. Indeed it is due to the suggestion of friends who have 
many of them made their civic mark and with him reached their “ anec- 
dotage" that Mr. Morrison now seeks to interest a wider circle with 
" this little record of changing times and disappearing landmarks.” 
His disclaimer of “the special interest that attaches to the life of 
soldier or statesman or any of the gifts that belong of right to the life 
story of a man of letters ’’ is as sincere as it is modest. “ I have set 
it all down,” he says, "in simple fashion, as one man speaks to 
another ” ; and that is the key-note of these frank and unassuming 
recollections. Opening with a little picture of himself as a very small 
boy marching up and down the balcony of a house on the Terrace at 
Kennington at the time of the Chartist Riots of ’48, armed with a 
wooden musket for the better protection of the household, he has 
much tor say of Kennington in the fifties; of the early days of the 
Surrey Cricket Club, of the old Surrey Gardens, the old Surrey 
Theatre and many other places of entertainment by night and by day. 
He takes us with him to school at Banff (deciding cn passant and with 
amusing illustrations which make for paradox, that in point of dulness 
the Banff Kirk weekly sermon takes or used to take some beating), 
back again to London, and eventually into the printer’s and stationer's 
business in which he served a strenuous but happy apprenticeship 
before becoming his father’s partner in the firm which he still 
conducts. Connected by marriage with Richard Shepherd, a stage 
manager of repute, he found in the theatre his great relaxation 
and delight, and his pages are crowded with names well known in 
the sixties and seventies and later. Just here, too, are two capital 
little character-sketches of Baron Grant and Colonel North, both 
friends of the author, and men whom he regards as far more sinned 
against than sinning. The conduct of a flourishing business, the 
proprietorship of a paper, the keen prosecution of civic duties, these, 
varied by holiday " tramps abroad ” to France, America, Russia and 
Morocco—go to the making of a full and busy life, and if not every¬ 
thing in the book comes within a strictly literary purview it is all told 
with such unaffected bonhomie, honesty, and humour, and withal with 
so frank a discernment, that we feel sure that most people into whose 
hands it comes, will lay it down with a pleasurable feeling of goodwill 
and respect towards this genial autobiograpber. 

Two Studies onthe BalladTheoryof the Beowulf.\ By James Edward Routh, 
Junr. (J. B. Furst Company, Baltimore, 1905). This little pamphlet 
begins with a short introduction, which summarises in a clear and 
concise manner the controversy which has occupied most of the critics 
of Beowulf as to the single or multiple authorship of our Old English 
epic. The author then proceeds to attack two points in the argument 
of the “ dissectors" of the poem, ranging himself on the side of 
Kohler, Heinzel and Bruno Hteuschkel, against Miillenhoff and Ten 
Brink. The first study deals chiefly with the apparently inconsistent 
elements, pagan and Christian, both in the legend of Grendel and in the 
philosophy of the poet. But these offer no enormous difficulties if we 
admit, as most critics are now inclined to do, that the-poem was com¬ 
posed in very early Christian times, when many of the old pagan 
legends were still well known and popular. In this study there is also 
a somewhat inconclusive discussion of Canaite and Ophite heresies, 
intended to throw light on the Christian setting of the Grendel legend ; 
but beyond establishing the fact that other evil beings in mediaeval 
legend were said to be descended from Cain, this part of the work 
achieves but little. Perhaps this fruitless display of research may be 
accounted for by taking into consideration that the thesis was com¬ 
posed “ in accordance with the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy” in the Johns Hopkins University. The second of 
these studies is by far the more valuable and convincing of the two. It 
deals with those irrelevant parenthetic and episodic passages which 
have been so much insisted upon by those critics who see traces of inter¬ 
polation and rehandling on every other page of the poem. By means 
of a careful and illuminating comparison of Beowulf with other 
mediaeval poems it is shown that these Budden transitions and episodes 


are characteristic largely of all early Germanic, ahd especially of Old 
English poetry. We may therefore, as the author remarks, feel con¬ 
fident in disregarding any objections brought against various passages 
in the poem by the ballad-theorists, when they found those objections 
merely on the contention that “ This is not pertinent ” or “ This does 
not forward the narrative.” Mr. Routh considers that the fourteen 
lines at the end of Section III. (lines 173-188 according to the number¬ 
ing of Heyne) form the only interpolated passage in the poem. 

Joseph Joachim. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. (Lane, 2s. fid.)—The 
author in his preface frankly claims no more for this little volume than 
that it is a panegyric tempered with judgment It is only some sixty 
pages in length and is divided into five sections dealing with Joachim's 
career, violin playing, teaching, influence, compositions, each of which 
is necessarily summarised in the briefest manner. That it has been 
possible so to condense the various elements of such a long and versatile 
career, and yet to make the sketch interesting, and to avoid all feeling 
of cataloguing, shows how intimate and sympathetic Mr. Fuller Mait¬ 
land’s study of his subject has been. Nevertheless the book is tanta¬ 
lising; it makes one long to know many things which fall outside if*, 
scope. This is the highest praise that can be given to it, since the 
truest function of little books is to make people read big ones, and the 
author directly refers his readers to the biography by Professor Andreaa 
Mose, translated into English by Miss Lilia Durham. Thns, having 
quickly disposed of the facts of his career, there is space found for 
interesting personal reflections upon the playing and influence of 
Joachim. His character, moral and artistic, which is one, is well 
summed up as follows: “Truth, rectitude, earnestness of purpose, 
singleness of artistic aim, a childlike clarity of the inner vision,' 
combined with the highest dignity—all these are evident to any but 
the most superficial listener, and there is a certain quiet ardour, 
eloquent of strong emotion strongly controlled, such as distinguishes 
only those who possess the highest imagination.” Professor Kruse's 
remarks on Joachim’s teaching, and the summary of his composition*, 
so little known in England, add extra interest and point to the work, 
which is sure to be acceptable to a public that already so heartily 
endorses Schumann’s words: " One can never love him enough.” 


The Sensitive. By A. E. Manning Foster. (Allen, 3s. fid. net,). It 
was said of Coleridge that all his youth he hungered for eternity ; and 
similarly there are many men who all their lives hunger for a refine¬ 
ment and a rarefied atmosphere which shall place them on a plane 
immeasurably higher than their fellows. These, we take it, Mir. 
Manning Foster would describe as the sensitive. But “Sensitiveness 
is a vital factor of the creative energy,” says our author, “ and your 
true sensitive is always, in some sense, a creator ” ; wherefore we 
deduce that he himself claims not the label, since he has created 
nothing. Indeed, the sensitive would appear to be a rather dull, preten¬ 
tious, unoriginal, and irritating person. Not for him the hilarities of 
earthlier companions, not for him their joys and sorrows, their acjbeg 
and pains. He—in splendid isolation—will survey the universe from 
his own standpoint—which, we discover, is much as that of other men. 
The book before us consists of twenty-four essays, reprinted from 
different periodicals ; and embraces subjects as distinct as pain, Walter 
Pater, Sarah Bernhardt, the morality of Nietzsche, and the author’* 
grievance against the fashionable doctor. The essayist seems to have 
read Pater, Oscar Wilde, and M. Maurice Maeterlinck, and is fond of 
quoting them ; but his paper on “ Walter Pater, Humanist,” shows 
very little insight, and that on Nietzsche only a superficial acquaint¬ 
ance with his subject. The views of the sensitive person as her* set 
forth add nothing to the sum of our knowledge of life, and we regard 
him with indifference. 


Napoleon : the first Phase. Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth 
of Bonaparte, 1769-1793, by Oscar Browning. (Lane, 10s. 6d. net) 
—Mr. Oscar Browning has chosen the obvious title for his book ; 
possibly out of compliment to Lord Rosebery, to whom the book is 
dedicated, possibly as an indication that its pages will contain little 
but the obvious. Comparison is inevitable, and recent Napoleonic 
literature has established so high a standard in this branch of history 
that Mr. Oscar Browning suffers by being inopportune: a century ago 
this book might have been devoured with avidity. M. Chuquet, more¬ 
over, as Mr. Oscar Browning admits, “ has consecrated three volume* 
to the life of Napoleon from his birth to the siege of Toulon," and 
it is to the same period of history that the title of "the first phase ” 
is now given. This work affords, however, a curious insight into the 
methods of modern writers who make books, and incidentally shows 
what an attraction emperors, even in the cradle, have for some 
people. Mr. Oscar Browning trusts that " the contemplation of this 
laborious and brilliant youth may, perhaps dispose Englishmen to 
look more favourably upon those epochs of his career when devotion 
to the interests of France made him, for a time, the most formidable 
enemy of our own country." Cambridge should set up a statue- to 
Optimism, if this is its creed. As a panacea, however, it fails. The 
contemplation of laborious and brilliant youths is not an exhilarating 
pastime, and we suspect that it was the joy of being able to write 
“ Finis” which Mr. Oscar Browning thus magnified when he wrote- 
those words at the end of his book. A great man's boyhood and 
youth are better dismissed in a chapter or two, which most, reader* 
—knowing that the boy is father to the man—will skip, but if Mr. 
Browning likes to think otherwise he is welcome to his thoughts. He 
should start a “ Cuit for the Contemplation of Youth,” and, if he 
wants to do a little original work instead of compilation, he might, ttt 
example, write about the youth of Methuselah, 
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MR. MELROSE’S NEW LIST. 

Sixpenny issues of Popular Works. 

DRUMMOND. By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

(Making the Sixth Edition.) Price 6d. 

JA u^f« H ™ L ? E ¥ P F NBW GUINEA. By CUTHBERT 

LENNOX. (Making the Fifth Edition.) Price fid. 

IN PREPARATION. 

TH |a C ?m.F N v.°F,v 9 I ^H CE - By a. MORRIS STEWART, 

MJA (Making the Fifth Edition.) Price 6d. 

A Charming Vo tome tor Garden Loverst 

A £? I l L ’ S n 1 GARDEN - B Y MARGARET M. RANKIN. 

m Bcawtifolly Illustrated. 2 x.net. 

k T rW f*-¥ Wnd “• «perien« of both town and 
untxy gar dins, and a true, deep love for flowers. Sensible in its view, thrifty in 

—PafLM*LiG*«SS. ,imple ““ dear “> expression, and reined in its general tone." 
and Mrv««rd^grdatight.*'—MiTHoDisT*REcoRDaR.^ ^ f ” ^ 

SHAKSPERE S MASTER-PASSAGES. A Guide in Minia- 

W,ri!v H S t 7 i ° f ° oe Hundred Specimens, selected by JOHN HOG BEN. 

»• £" y d «’Sned Tttkpage. Pnceas.net. 

best "* c ' rlai ” 1 i'*' u chosen to show the Bard at his 

by a discnminatmg introduction which puts a reader into the 
r '.. r T! *“?* ’» f cntical apprehension to enjoy the variety of their beauties.”—S cotsman. 

C ha l n .Y °?, w rc ^ er ‘ snda reminder to those who already know theii; 

A New Historical Romance, 

I ^SS«? F „,®°,a,. B ^ PE BR ° WN MORGAN and 

°UR INDUSTRIAL OUTCASTS A Volume of Essays on 

the Great Problem of the Unemployed. Edited by WILL REASON, M.A. with 
„ no Introdocnon by Dr CLIFFORD. Fr ee as. ’ ’ 

r,. \ f!' lpfu ' treatment of the problem of the unemployed. . . . The essays 

ti, it ktu^tada^nd 7 ? W ‘, tt !,' h * e suf h; ri "K from a profound social evil and alio 
r< inedy°^!^i,nv News ‘“ Ull,genc * whlch are “Pessary for suggestions towards 

TH a E J^ N £-L AND YOUTH OF JESUS. By the Rev. 

TrP«WART. M.A., Author of ‘'The Crown of Science,’’ "The 
,™ a ton of Jesus, Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

1 Tnri UI J? C and value. . . . Mr. Stewart has- a graphic and picturesque 

i le oi onr i r °**° m ' ‘ w<;aty .. cha P‘ eI5 he ha * invested the incidents of the iarly 
htc-ol our Lord with anew interest.”— Record. 7 

^r’^ e J ul * competent, and thoroughly reverent presentation of its theme.”— 

™ E SHRINK OJ 7 FAITH: Oua? tord’$ Human Ex- 

„ * WR,GHT ’ Author ol “X6 Ringer of God,” Sc. 

^P.t!!i D<:rea5C “• Wri fjt’s high reputation.. It is one of the freshest 
•1 io.es ol our Lord s human experience that we have in English. . Preachers who 
c^rtot buy many books ought to try and buy this.”_E xa2i1<e* raaetters who 


POACHERS. By R. F. HORTON, 
JOHN KNOXS “HISTORY OF*!® REFORMATION OF- 

RELIGWN IN SCOTLAND." With th 4 - ConLti^"and "The Book of Dll 

LENNOX Editioo. Silted Sd revised by arrMERT 

^ LENNOX. ^ Koval 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. opt. 

v / ,r . L *f DOX * etiui ?® ,s -^ w>n< fcr(olfour-aai-sixpcnce-WA)rth J The Editor has dona 
sTia"'^*' W " h unstmted ^operation from printer, paper-maker, and boo” 

SECOND THOUSAND'. 

A Complete ••Lite.” 

JOHN KNOX: A BIogTaphy. By D. MACMILLAN, 

n n n n A P^ ec, *V° 1 n ?* th « Reformer by the Very Rev. PRINCIPAL STORY, 
! lultrat,0 “ by TH0MAS SMELLIE. F.S.A. (Scot.) 


v . ul “?•* the want ol the moment, fytt presents.the struggles of. the 

j ^ th' Sixteenth Century wtfh clearness and'breVrty’; and with a dlmfSxe of pr” 
r -a-*. —Methodist Recorder. r 

A Popular Biography at is. not. 

J 0 ! N Pf&?Pr?JnT 5 o j* ero ?/ U> e Scottish Reformation. 

EDWARD A 0 LL 6 R, W#h Illustration*. xs.net. 

M Ao excellent shilling biography.’*—S cotsman. 

•kf If# prc4 f. n tcd - j n •“•5 t .“ d l readable manner a hiatorical and religious 

JVww l i portraits and illustrations aj^excelfenL aud add to the value 

* W® 8 “^Pfeturesque style.”— 

Guidon: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


GREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL” 

THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 

A Romance. By the Baroness Orczy. 3^ gg t 

THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS 

^ SECOND EDITION. 

Akd W”ite. — ‘‘ Has a bright and sparkling style, and a talent for kcepbg the 
reader * attention at concert Ditch. TnM with .it Y_:ui_ i . .. 


n> . O&GUnD ED1UUN. 

And W”ite. —‘ ‘ Has a bright and sparkling style, and a talent for kcepbg the 
reader s attention at concert pitch. Told with reil art. Impossible to lay down tSebook." 

A GREAT SUCCESS. 

THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 

A Romance. By the Baroness Orczy. 

T , . SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 6s. 

^ A 5 U .I!! *? y,: . .The interest is kept up quite naturally at an intense pitch. I can recom¬ 
mend you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene in the little French inn at the close.” 

THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 

0u * *• «—■ " U —^ 

THE BELOVED OF THE GODS. 

By the Buoneu Orczy. Author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel," Ac. 

In Preparation. ^ 

A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 

By Mrs. Chan-Toon, Author of “Under Eastern Skies,” &c. 6s* 

A DOCTOR IN CORDUROY” 

_ A NoveL By Mar Baking, Author of » ■ The Canon’s Butter*y.” ft*. 

THE PUPPET’S DALLYING. 

_._ By Louts Marlow. 

A DREAMER’S HARVEST. 

_ By Mount Houmas, Au thor of “ A Tragic Contract.” e*. 

MARIGOLD. 

_A Simple Love-Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Jewel Showers." S*. 


MR. MULDOOIM. 

A Tale. By Michael O’Donovan. • , 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 

_A Novel. By George Long. 


MADAME BOVARY. 

Flaubert s Great Novel. Done rnto English by Henry Blanch amt. Vol. V of the 
- Mus Library. Cloth, 1 *. Sd. net, Leather, %m. net. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 

OSCAR WILDE. 

8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 

Da^ly Tklegravh says: “ It i* certainly, pathetic and undeniably interesting. It is 
wel) written, too, and in parts rises to the dignity of real literature.” 


INDICTMENTS. 

A New Book by T. W. H. Ceosland, Author of “ Lovely Woman," &c. 8*. 


SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS. 

By Clkmbnt Scott. A New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional Chapter by 
W. L. Courtney (dealing with Mr. H. B. Irving at the Adelphi). 

Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


THREE for a penny. 

THREE FOR A PENNY. 

Or, Hints for Advertisers. Beautifully Illustrated. A Companion to " Change for a 
-_HaHparmy.” Fcap. <to, sewed, la net. * 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. 

Cloth. gg 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 

WHEN IT WAS DARK. 

POPULAR EDITION. 


SOME NEW SiXPENNlES. 


THE ptQARETTE SMOKER. By C. Rangbr-Goll. 

THE WEIRD WELL. By Mrs. Alec McMillan. 

THe PATHS OP THE DEAD. By Home Nisbbt. 

THE HYPOORITE. By C. Rangrr-Goll. 
COMPROMISED. By Gbrtrudb Warden. 

THE OVEN.' By Guy Thorne, Author of When ft was Dark'.” 
THE STEEPLE, By Reginald Turner. 

PAMS THE FIDDLER . By 3 ~. J. Adai r FiTE-Gerald. 

Com pi M. CaUltpu poll fra on Application. 

Lotttto. I GREENING ft CO., iS ft «o Cedi Court, Cbarlng Cto* Bo«L 
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The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 

THE DAILY OHRONIOLE 

to or la Pages Daily. 

Poem, a a Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of All Ourrsnt Events and Speolal 
Telegrams from Correspondent. Everywhere. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

10, ia, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

The Evening Pater of the Educated Man 
and His Family. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current ' 
Literature, and without doubt the best < 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers’ Announcements 

Special Column, for yew Book,. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE 8PHERE 

«<f. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Orest New Street, E.C. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEW8 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRE88 

The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 

THE DUNDEE COURIER 

Is the most widely circulating paper In the 

AND THE 

Has double the circulation of any Morning 

four Western Counties. 

Northern Half of Sootland. 

Paper North of the Forth. 


Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 

London Private Wire Office : 

Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Literary Notes on Monday. 

47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page: 

NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED* 

Reviews on Wednesdays. 

Telegraphic Address: Plymouthism, London.” 
Telephone No. : 165 Holborn. 

London Office: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MPDI E’S LIB RARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date foi> 
THREE, SIX and TWELVE Months. Town 
Subscriptions, 21s* Yearly. Books of past 
Seasons, 10*- 6d- Yearly._ 
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MODIE & CO., 30-34 New Oxford St., London. 
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“There is No Better Food."—Or. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


COCOA 


Those advised to try a Malt Diet should take 

FRYS MALTED COCOA 

A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and Allen ff Hanburys’ Extract of Malt. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD.R.N. 
Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


t Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
*nd systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing, 
odd and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
destre to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport¬ 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P , 
Han. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


^T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 

An Examination will be held at the above school 
00 TU ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1905, and on the 
following days for filling up about 20 vacancies on 
the Foundation. 

Foil particulars of the Examination can be ob¬ 
tained of the BURSAR. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


fix COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the pat of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LAN¬ 
GUAGE and LI 1 ERATURE. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to .bon applications with tctimnnials (which need not be 
pnatcd) moat be sent on or before SATURDAY, September o, 
1905. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

Jaa* *4, 1905. 


O LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes an 1 Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School.— Shepherd’s Gallery, No. 
*7 King Street, St. James's. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled: 
"THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 

by Dr. G. C. Williamson, Editor of the new 
edition of Bryan’s " Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” Ac .— Specimen copies gratis. 

W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


CUUSHET8 REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE. 

JULY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 

Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER STOCK. 

Boohs in NEW/condition at REDUCED Prices. 

William Glajsher, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 263 High Holborn, London. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THIS WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, S PEMBROKE SQUARE, LOUDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


’’P H O M A S THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s Lank, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Strkbt, Reading. 
iyr ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
.. dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


B ertram dobell, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, Ac. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


f^URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
^ every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


T O AUTHORS.— Isabel H. Caine (Certifi¬ 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at 9d. per 1000 words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, is. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


T YPEWRITING. —Translations, duplicating. 

Novels, 9 d. 1000, reduction if lengthy. All 
work checked.—Miss Handley, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


S ECRETARYSHIPor Post as Literary-Assist¬ 
ant desired by young man (19). Typewriting, 
French, and reads German. Up-to-date acquaint¬ 
ance with Continental Literature.—Address M.D., 
care of the Academy, 12 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 


T YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, &c., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years' experience. Duplicating. — Graham, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 


A UTHORS’ MSS.,Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
•xA- &c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 
9 d. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print "Books Wanted" 
and "For Sale" are inserted at 3d.'for each title 
(fight words, including address ); minimum, is. 


L IFE of John Mytton, 1835-1837011851 
Life of a Sportsman, 184a 
Life of Peter Wilkins, a vols, 1751 
Lilford (Lord) British Birds, 7 vols (or in parts), 8vo 
Lillywhite’s Cricket Scores, 4 vols, or any 
Lindsay, Merchant Shipping and Commerce, 4 vols 
Lipscombe’s Buckinghamshire, 4 vols, imp. 4to, 1847 
Lisle, Play upon Words 

Lloyd (L.) Scandinavian Adventures, 2 vols, 1834 
Field Sports, a vols, 1831 
Game Birds, 1867 

Locker (F.) London Lyrics, 1857 or 1868 

London Lyrics, L.P., 8vo, privately printed, 1881 
Patchwork, post 8vo, 1879 
Poems, fcap 8vo, privately printed, 1868 
Lodge (E.) Portraits of the Illustrious, 4 vols, folio 
Loggan (D.)Cantabrigia Illustrata, folio, 1688 
Oxonia Illustrata, folio, 1675 
London, a Poem. 1738 
London and its Celebrities, 2 vols, 1850 
Long (J.) Voyages of an Interpreter, North American Indians 
4 to, 1791 

Longfellow (H. W.) Any first editions before 1870, published in 
America 

Longus, Les Amours Pastorales do Daphnii et Chloe 8vo 
Paris, 1718 * 

Looking-Glass (The) or Caricature Annual, coloured plates 
5 vols, folio, 1831-^3, by Seymour 
Love’s Garland, or Posies for Rings, 1624 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


THE SPIRIT LAMP, 15 nos. The Chameleon, 
A No. 1. Anything by Oscar Wilde.—J. Jacob. 149 
Edgware Road, London, W.— Libraries and small parcels ot 
l>ooks bought. 



Books for Sale 


LTAKLUYT’S VOYAGES, 12 vols.; Mac- 

11 Lebosc Reprint, (6 us. net cash.—X , i Regent Terrace, 
Cambridge. 


MOTES AND QUERIES, 1860—1896, 34 vols. 

A ^ cloth (not quite uniform in colour), £4 4s. Popular Ency¬ 
clopedia, last edition, 14 vols., £8 15s. for £3 io*.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


M AGAZINE OF ART, vols. for 1881, 1882, 

A * 1883, 1887, 1889, 1890, 1891 ; perfect copies, 5s. 6d. each. 
John D* Baillle, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


UISTORY OF THE CANTERBURY 

11 CRICKET WEEK, Vol. I. (all published). Photos; 
4to, cloth, as new, *55., free.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul*s, 
Canterbury. 


UAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

^ I (1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Younffinan, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. 


DEARDSLEY. — Malory's Morte D’Arthur, 
Illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley, 12 parts, wrappers, 
new, 63s. Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book, a vols., itt edition, 
original cloth, uncut, 1843, £4 4s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, 
Lceds.| 


FVICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIO- 

GRAPHY, complete in 3 vols., 7S. 6 d. Ditto in 14 divi¬ 
sions;: published at *<>*• 6d. each, £t. Numerous full-page 
steel engravings. —Lloyd A Townsend, Swansea. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


George Newnes, Ltd. 


Newnes’ Thin-Paper Classics 

Limp Lambskin, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. - . Limp Cloth, gilt top, 3s. net per volume. Volumes small enough for the pocket 
(6}in. by 4111., and Jin. thick), yet large enough for the boolc-shclf. Printed in large type on thin but thoroughly opaque 
paper, and la a dainty binding, they make reading a real pleasure. 


HILTON’S POEMS. 

COLERIDGE'S POEMS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ILIADS. 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEYS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 Vola. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. MOHNSON. 2 
Volt. 

HAWTHORNE'S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 


BOTTICELLI. By Richako Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Bai.dry. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir J»mrsD. 

Linton, R.I. 

VELASQUEZ. By A. I.. Baldsy. 

GOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgcumbk Stalky. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

G. F. WATTa By Da. R, Pantim. 
TINTORETTO. By Mas. Arthur Belt.. 


WALTER SAVAGE LAN DOR’S SHORTER 
WORKS. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 
ROSSETTI'S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 

BURNS’ POEMa 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

KEATS’ POEMa 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 

POE’S TALES. 

LAMB’S WORKS. 

PEACOCK'S NOVELS. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 


PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

TITIAN (EARLY WORK OF). By Malcolm 

Bell. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konodv. 

“ Messrs Newnes* now celebrated series devoted to the 
Great Masters . . . excellently reproduced, and apparently 
considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproductions 
of some of the lrss known and least accessible of the painter's 
chief works.”— Studio. 


The Diary of a Girl In 
France In 1821. 

Written by MARY BROWNE. Illustrated by Herself. 
With an Introduction by Euphemia Stewart Browne. 
Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. Shore, R.N. 
Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

“‘How amusing books are before people have learnt to 
write I* is the reflection to which we are led by ‘The Diary 
of a Girl in France in 1821 *. . . The Diary is illustrated with 
the child’s own drawings, and the humour of them is irresis¬ 
tible."—T imes. 

Bygone Years. 

Personal Reminiscences. By the Hon. FREDERICK 
LEVESON GOWER. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

** We welcome Mr. Leveson Gower's entertaining volume.” 

AtHENAlLM. 

“ What Mr. Leveson Gower does is to jot down in simple and 
natural language fragments from his long and rich social expe¬ 
rience, and to add to the world's stock of anecdotes about 
distinguished people from the days of Lady Holland down to 
those of Mr. Lowell.”— Times. 

The Book of the 
Spiritual Life. 

By the late Lady DILKE With a Memoir of the Author 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

“. . . No one could miss without loss this intimate study of 
a personality of singular originality and interest, and of a mind 
and character which rendered their possessor by no means the 
least notable feminine figure in the intellectual society of her 
time ... in this affectiorate tribute her exceptional qualities 
of mind and character are deservedly and worthily commemo 
rated."—W ori.d. 

“A model of what such work should be—informing, sympa¬ 
thetic, and restrained."—T imes. 

The Confessions of 
Lord Byron. 

A Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and Matters 
taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his Letters 
and Journals. Arranged by W. A. LEWIS BBTTANY, 
Editor of “Johnson’s Table-Talk.” With a Portraits in 
Photogravure. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MISS MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Little Neighbour. 6s. 

“ The story is beautifully written with pictorial grace.” 

World. 

“ A fresh, original piece of work, ... a story which we 
follow with excited curiosity, ... a sweet oasis in the arid 
desert of modern fiction, and a book that will be remembered 
when the names of most of the productions of Miss Deane’s 
contemporaries have long been forgotten/*— Court Journal. 

The Year of Trafalgar. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ The Sailing of the 
Longships,” “Admirals AH,** Ac. With Portrait ol Lord 
Nelson and Plans of Battle, Ac. Large crown 8vo. 5*. net. 

“. . . Gathered together in the small compass of this bock 
is what may be called the epic of Trafalgar, told almost 
throughout by those who took part in the battle, and told in 
language whose noble simplicity puts mere fine writing to shame 
. . . a genuinely satisfactory piece of work, a real contiibu 
tion to Nelson's literature.’*— Daily Chronicle. 


“The ‘Thin Paper Classics' is keeping well ahead of everything else we know of in its own particular line. The selection 
of works for it has never yet descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reason 
able mind could wish.*'— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Newnes' Art Library 

Each v >lume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases 
made from works which have not previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal works of the 
artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


Newnes' Library of 
the Applied Arts 

A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts 
of the past, providing information of a really practical value 
to collectors and students. Particular attention has been paid 
t o the illustrations, which are both numerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both monochromes and subjects 
in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 

W. Pitcairn Knowlbs. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick 
Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick, j 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 


Drawings by Great 
Masters 

The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large 
j scale on a page n| in. by 8£ in. The volumes each contain 
j 8 Reproductions, many of them printed in tints, and of these 
four or five are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with 
the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are 
bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, 

I with a beautiful Design printed in Three Colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
1 net each. 

I HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Baldry. 
j ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Singkr. 

Modern Master 
Draughtsmen 

Uniform with “Drawings by Great Masters.” 

7s. 6d. net each. 

DRAWINGS or BURNE-JONES. By T 

Martin Wood. 


Whymper’sAlpIneGuldes. 

p^The New Editions of the Guides to CHAMONIX an< 
* ZERMATT are now ready, with numerous Illustration: 
and Maps, price 3s. net each. 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 

George Sorrow’s Works. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. In leather, 
as. 6d. net; cloth, as. net. 

The Bible in 8pain. [Menu reeuU 

The Gypsies or 8pafn. 

Lavengro. Wild Wales. [Ready immediately 

Romany Rye. [Ready immediately 


POPULAR EDITION OF 

Samuel Smiles' Works. 

Large crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Self-help. 

Men of Invention and Industry. 

Tne Life of a 8cotch Naturalist, Thomas Edward. 
Li r e of Robert Dick, Baker, Geologist, and Botanist. 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 
Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry, James Brlndle 
Early Engineers. 

8meaton and Rennie — Harbours, Lighthouses a 
Bridges. 

Metcalfe and Telford —History of Roads. 

Boulton and Watt —The Steam Engine. 

George and Robert Stephenson —The Locomotive. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

It is very typical of the low state of culture in this 
country that Mr. Sidney Lee and his counsel, Mr. Hugo 
Young, K.C., should have tried in vain to convince the 
justices at the Warwick Quarter Sessions (two of whom 
were King’s Counsel) that the preservation of the 
Shakespeare relics at Stratford-on-Avon was a sufficiently 
literary object to exempt the buildings in which they are 
housed from rates under the Scientific Societies Act. 


We do not here enter into any discussion on the purely 
legal issue of the case, but we feel impelled to make a 
strong protest against the strange irreverence with which 
the inquiry was conducted by presumably educated men. 
Here are some of the questions—often as irrelevant as 
irreverent—put by the opposing counsel or the judges: 

“ Do you think that any appreciable proportion of these (30,000) 
visitors are stimulated to expend a shilling for a copy of Shakespeare’s 
works instead of spending it at the public-house? ” 

'* Is there any evidence that Shakespeare played shovel-board at the 
Falcon ?" 

“ Should I be far wrong in calling it (i.e., the birthplace) a show- 
place, an interesting one no doubt, but you do not expect any one to 
get instruction or literary knowledge there ? ” 

•• Do you think any one visiting the orchard would be inspired to 
attempt flights equal to Shakespeare ? ” 

The following gems are taken from the speech of Mr. 
Vachell, K.C., the opposing counsel: 

“The house gratified a sentimental feeling that admirers of Shakes¬ 
peare had, of desiring to see what sort of a place the great man was 
born in. People did not visit Stratford in complete ignorance of 
Shakespeare’s works, and then, merely because they had seen those 
rooms, at once come to the conclusion that he must have been a 
wonderful man, and become Shakespearean scholars. . . . Anne 
Hathaway's Cottage was really an excellent national side-show, but 
there was really nothing in it. Anne herself played but a secondary 
part in Shakespeare’s life. She was only his wife and would not write 
or assist him in his writings.” 


It might almost as well be argued that no persons must 
leave the precincts of the British Museum without under¬ 
going a searching examination as to what they had learned 
daring their visit, and if they failed to satisfy the exami¬ 
ners, the British Museum must cease to be regarded 
as an educational institution. Mr. Hugo Young put that 
point rather well when he asked: “ You have never heard 
of a scientific or literary association liable to be rated 
because the members did not always keep solemn faces or 
spend the whole day in study. Some people who visit the 
British Museum go to the opera at night,” 


Comment is needless. All true lovers of literature, all 
who are proud of being the countrymen of the world’s 
greatest dramatist must feel some sort of shame that so 
frivolous—we had almost written so vulgar—a tone could 


f irevail in a case of the kind. It would be impossible in 
he countries of Moli&re, or Dante, or Goethe. There, 
although the legal aspect of the case might have been the 
same as here, the inquiry would have been conducted with 
intelligence, reverence, and dignity. 


We understand that the townspeople of Stratford regard 
the decision as a glorious victory for the municipality, but 
outsiders will probably be inclined to take the view that 
the paltry triumph will injure the credit of the borough, 
and discourage genuine lovers of Shakespeare from paying 
it a visit. 


The death last week of Mr. John Hay at the age of sixty- 
seven removed a particularly typical American, one who 
was soldier, ambassador, journalist, statesman and man of 
letters. To English people he was chiefly memorable as 
ambassador and man of letters. As soldier he served 
during the American Civil War, was secretary, adjutant 
and aide-de-camp to President Lincoln. As ambassador 
he followed James Russell Lowell and Mr. Bayard as 
representative of the United States at the Court of 
St. James’. As journalist he was leader-writer on the 
New York Tribune from 1870-1875. From 1865 to 1870 
he held diplomatic appointments at Paris, Vienna and 
Madrid, and the fruit of his stay at the latter place was 
the publication in 1871 of his “ Castilian Days,” a work 
which was warmly commended at the time as a readable 
book, the author being recognised as possessing a keen 
sense of what would “ agreeably engage the attention of 
the general reader without jading it.” His most important 
work was the elaborate ten-volume biography of Abraham 
Lincoln which he wrote in conjunction with J. G. Nicolay 
(1890). _ 


To British readers, however, he was less known by his 
work as biographer than as the writer of two small volumes 
of verse (both of them were published in the same year as 
his “Castilian Days”), “Pike County Ballads and Other 
Pieces ” and “ Little Breeches and other Pieces, Humorous, 
Descriptive and Pathetic,” which have been reprinted by 
Henry Morley in “ Routledge’s Companion Poets ” (1891). 
Mr. Hay was discovered as a poet by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
at a time when the present American Ambassador was 
editing the New York Tribune. One night, Mr. Hay showed 
his chief some verses. “ I don’t suppose you can use them,” 
he said, " but you might like to look over them.” Mr. Reid 
sent them to the printer unread, and when they came to 
him in proof he was not less astonished than delighted. 
The contribution thus submitted was “ Little Breeches." 
When the Tribune published them, they achieved an 
instant popularity, and could hardly be printed fast 
enough to meet the demand. 


These are the lines in ” Little Breeches ” which specially 
appealed to the go-ahead, hustling American people. The 
little hero had been saved from death—run away with by 
a turnip waggon in a blizzard—and was found, alive and 
warm, nestling among the lambs in a sheepfold: 

“ How did he get thar ? Angels. 

He'd never have walked in that storm. 

They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 

“ And I think that saving a little child. 

And bringing him to his own 
Is a durned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne.” 


It is too much, perhaps, to say that Mr. Hay’s heroes 
would expectorate on the jasper floor; but the broad, the 
very broad, humanity and the homeliness of diction which 
have made these poems so popular raise, on reflection, over 
again, the question whether or no they were written 
seriously or in parody of Bret Harte, The evidence is 
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complicated. On the one hand we have the authority of 
the New York Times, justly referred to as “beyond 
question” by our contributor in his reply to Mr. Harry 
Quilter’s letter in the Academy of April 1. On the other 
hand it has been recorded that Bret Harte was fond of 
saying that John Hay with the immortal stories in the 
“Pike County Ballads” had written things finer than 
anything of the sort that he himself had ever done. It has 
also been said that Hay “ wrote those ballads to convince 
his friends that imitations were easily made, and it was 
long after their private publication that he consented to 
their translation into the immortality of print.” This 
statement does not altogether agree with the facts, for 
Bret Harte began making a name by his verses at the 
same time that Hay published his, so that there can 
scarcely have been any question of “ imitation.” 


The question of imitation or parody is likely to remain 
obscure, but the following details may help to elucidate it. 
Bret Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee ” appeared in 1870, and 
his first and second volumes of “ Poems ” in 1871. It was 
not until after the establishment of the Overland Monthly 
in 1868 that Harte began to gain any wide popularity; it 
was not until after the publication of his “ Heathen 
Chinee" in 1870 that his verses became widely known. 
Hay’s “Ballads” were published in book form in 1871, 
having previously appeared (some of them, at any rate) in 
the New York Tribune. _ 

A clever writer in the Forum, an American quarterly, has 
an article on the quality of contemporary fiction. “ It is 
generally expected,” he says, “ that if a contemporary 
writer has any ideas to express, he will express them most 
effectively in this form. In the twentieth century no other 
type of literature, unless the daily paper can be included in 
this classification, can be expected to reach the ear and heart 
of the democracy. In the course of all the ages there has 
at last been evolved this supreme literary medium for lack 
of which our rude forefathers had to be content with poetry, 
the drama, philosophy, and the like.” And then he goes 
on to deplore the fact that modern fiction is not making 
proper use of its opportunities. 


We are inclined to think that he is a little hard on modern 
fiction; to set it by the side of Thackeray, Dickens, or 
George Eliot, as he recommends, is to submit it to a test— 
that is, comparison with the classics—which no literature in 
its own day has ever been able to endure. To refer to the 
reviews of books that are now classics, is to find them some¬ 
times unappreciated, sometimes described in precisely the 
same terms of praise as are accorded to books that died as 
dead as mutton within six months of their publication. 
But that is a parenthesis. Where we think that Mr. 
Herbert W. Horwill is mistaken is on the very grounds 
of his argument: “ Our rude forefathers had to be con¬ 
tent with poetry, the drama, philosophy, and the like.” 
That may be true of the least rude of these rude fore¬ 
fathers : the rest—that is the public which to-day goes to 
its libraries and confines its reading to novels—is the public 
which in former days had the drama and the drama only 
to learn from. The drama was to a great extent its pulpit, 
its political orator, its schoolmaster, its teacher of the 
truths of life. It is precisely the fact that there are so 
many other agencies at work for the education and the 
amusement of the public, which gives the great mass of 
modern fiction its trivial character. 


Right and left there are societies, organisations, indi¬ 
vidual people and agencies of all kinds for the dissemina¬ 
tion of morals, doctrine and knowledge, to say nothing of 
the fact that every paper—even the most halfpenny and 
evening of halfpenny evening papers—is to a great 
extent a magazine of education in its own small way. 
Nobody, as a matter of fact, takes the teaching which he 


meets with in novels seriously. We should be surprised to 
hear that any one really learnt his history out of the 
historical novel, his beliefs out of the religious novel, 
his morals out of the novels with a purpose. People do 
not take these things as anything more than matters of 
momentary amusement, and it is not surprising that 
novelists should have realised the fact that they are not 
taken seriously and so be content, in nine cases out of ten, 
to answer the demand, which is for a moment’s amuse¬ 
ment tempered by that air of cultivation which the age 
exacts. 


It is the fashion at present to decry the historical novel, 
the religious novel and the novel with a purpose. The 
habit has been taken from critics who realise that the 
historical novel must almost of necessity be false history 
and false comment on life from beginning to end, and that 
the novel with a purpose and the religious novel are un¬ 
satisfactory because they are bound to generalise from 
individual cases. But in permeating a wider circle the 
objection has become very much changed on the way. 
The average reader who claims to dislike the historical 
novel, the novel with a purpose, the religious novel, dis¬ 
likes them not for the right reason, but because by intrud¬ 
ing serious matters of knowledge and thought upon the 
attention they spoil the mere amusement which he looks 
for from fiction. He has enough of that sort of thing, he 
will tell you, did he care to put his thoughts into words, 
outside his novels, and he resents finding it inside them. 


The Press, as everybody knows, is too fond of interfering 
and too apt to believe itself indispensable; but the most 
flagrant case of its officiousness that has ever come under 
our notice is that revealed by Mr. Hall Caine at an after- 
dinner speech. The Press has created for him a double, 
who goes about saying that he thinks he is like Shakespeare 
—and some others—that he robs the widow and the 
orphan, that he bores great visitors to Man with chatter 
about “ The Deemster” and other books, and generally, by 
giving opportunities for the public contradiction of his false 
statements, attends with more zeal than discretion to the 
advertisement department of the literary industry. Surely 
to present Mr. Hall Caine with such an invention is to carry 
coals to Newcastle. If he had stood in need of any 
such person as this double, he has proved to the hilt his 
ability to create one for himself. Some peddling realist, 
whose sluggish imagination condemns him to study the 
facts of life before he tries to describe them in fiction, 
might be glad of a helping hand; but the Press has chosen 
for its clumsy assistance an author who in novel after novel 
has indicated the activity and independence of his own 
powers of invention. 


And Frankenstein has made such a stupid monster 1 
His Shakespeare invention is particularly inept. When 
people really do look like Shakespeare, we know from 
“The Bab Ballads” how inconvenient they find it. 
Besides, this lie is badly put. It is a poor compliment. A 
clever double would have said that Shakespeare was like 
Mr. Hall Caine. 


Another task performed by this clumsy shadow is, we 
gather, to send paragraphs to the papers drawing undue 
attention to the novelist’s migrations and the state of 
his health. Who but a fool of a monster could imagine 
that any great man should be so vainglorious in little 
matters ? And yet alas 1 it is not to be denied that some 
of them have this weakness. We were once shown a letter 
addressed by a popular writer to the editor of a leading 
daily paper. It enclosed a long report describing how the 
popular writer had lost his way in a fog on one of the 
mountains in the Lake District, but had ultimately found 
it again, and requested that publicity might be given to 
the announcement in large type. More recently we met an 
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indiscreet publisher who had just returned from saying 
good-bye at Charing Cross to a leading author on his 
departure for the continent. He showed us two para¬ 
graphs in the author’s handwriting, which had been given 
him for circulation. The first paragraph stated that the 
eminent author was going abroad for the benefit of his 
health, which was causing anxiety to his admirers; the 
second that the alarming rumours as to the author’s 
health were grossly exaggerated, and that he was, in fact, 
on the high road to recovery from what had only been a 
slight indisposition. We are almost tempted to offer a 
prize to any one who can guess the author’s name. 


After such trials as those mentioned, Victor Hugo’s are 
but light. Hugo had a real double, in flesh and blood, 
who exploited his physical resemblance to the Man of 
Genius. He cut his beard like Hugo’s, copied the Master's 
dress in its smallest details, and so, for eighteen years, 
divided with the Master the admiration of the public. 
His especial delight was to pose in a poetical attitude in 
front of a Punch and Judy show. He did this, at a 
particular spot, every Thursday afternoon for years, 
thoroughly enjoying the murmurs of curiosity and 
applause proceeding from the gaping crowd which he 
deceived. We do not hear that he reaped any other 
reward but his pleasure. 


From Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach and Co., 
we have received particulars of the famous Somersby 
Estate, which is to be disposed of by public auction, on 
July 20. The pamphlet is adorned with many beautiful 
photographs of the Brook, the Rectory, the Grange, and 
other scenes familiar to lovers of Tennyson. The Rec¬ 
tory is called “ Somersby House ” for some reason which 
we do not quite understand ; but we are glad to see that 
the auctioneers refer to our proposal to preserve it as a 
memorial to the famous poet. Any one who purchases 
the estate could find many excellent sites for a new house, 
and, sooth to say, the old Rectory would not make one of 
the best. The auctioneers state that the Grange is an old 
Elizabethan residence, but we should like to know what 
authority there is for this, as its erection is generally 
credited to Vanbrugh. It is greatly to be hoped that some 
lover of poetry and letters will take the opportunity to 
acquire the estate in order to convert the house into a 
Tennyson museum. _ 


The Preliminary Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Royal College of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington, is a good example of the British way of 
doing things. We do not sweep away existing institutions; 
we weld them together, taking the good parts out of each. 
So we have done since we became a nation, in great things 
and small, and the proposed new Imperial College of 
Applied Science, which is assuredly no small thing in the 
history of the cultivation and efficiency of the nation, is to 
be made on the same principles. There are already a 
large number of bodies which teach applied science: the 
Royal College of Science and School of Mines, with its new 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories; the Central College 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute; the University 
of London, which will soon embrace University College; 
King’s College, London, and many others. So we are to 
have our Charlottenburg, not drawn up all fresh and new 
on paper, but built up of organisations that have been at 
work for years; and if they have to “ muddle along ” at 
first, finding out for themselves the proper adjustment of 
things and claims, they can at least bring their practical 
experience of the past to help in making a practical and 
useful institution. 


Not the least interesting piece of news in connection 
with the scheme is that there is an “ anticipated gift ” of 
not less than four acres of ground from the Royal Com¬ 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851. For more than fifty 


years there has been a piece of ground in Kensington, 
either not occupied at all, or unworthily occupied—at once 
an eyesore and a talent in a napkin—lying at the back of 
the Albert Hall, on the west side of the by-no-means 
entirely contemptible flight of steps which leads up to that 
homely suet-pudding of a building. We hope that that is 
the ground which the new Imperial College is to occupy. 


One of the most topical and interesting exhibitions at 
present open is that of the Japan Society in the gallery of 
the Royal Water-Colour Society in Pall Mall East. The 
arms and armour of old Japan have been brought together 
from such famous collections as the King’s, the South Ken¬ 
sington, the Tomkinson, the Harding-Smith, and others, and 
the method of putting them on dummy figures adds a 
piquancy to the view as well as showing the beauties of the 
work in the best manner possible. A preface to the cata¬ 
logue is written by Mr. Dobree, who points out what an 
important and revered person was the forger of swords in 
feudal J apan. The post of official sword-maker is still held 
by a family which acquired it in 1603. The semi-religious 
rites which attended the forging of a sword were held as no 
sort of substitute for its quality; and the smith’s cere¬ 
monial dress, the charms against evil spirits which he kept 
in his workshop, and so forth, were not alone relied on. 
The metal is the very best that could be conceived for its 
purpose. As to the decoration, the tsuba or sword-guards 
were the field for some of the choicest of Japanese artistic 
skill. So were the arrow-heads, of which there are many 
beautiful examples in this most interesting exhibition. 


Walmer Castle, where there is shortly to be a sale of 
furniture, has its link with literary history in Lady Hester 
Stanhope. At the time of her residence there she was not 
the turbaned “ wondrous white woman ” who could draw a 
Kinglake or a Lamartine to Lebanon, on the chance that 
they would be received by her, but a daughter of the Gods 
with “ a very fine figure and gait of a Queen,” and “ a skin 
of dazzling fairness, bright eyes, and a wonderful play of 
expression.” Such was the woman—a niece of the younger 
Pitt—who on one occasion blackened the Premier’s face 
with burnt cork, and, when he was away, performed more 
serious work in planting trees and shrubs about the castle, 
and adorning the grounds with the “ old manner of avenues, 
alleys, and the like.” _ 


As a result of the recent discovery, in a Buckinghamshire 
village, of an old quarto of “ The Tragedie of King Richard 
the Third,” which will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Wednesday next, five more quarto volumes have been 
forthcoming from Mr. George Carrington of Great Missen- 
den. Great Missenden is within a short distance of the 
cottage in Chalfont St. Giles to which Milton, “ Inferior to 
the vilest now become ”, retired during the plague, just after 
“ Paradise Lost ” had been completed. Milton had for 
neighbours Penn, whose meeting-place at the Jordans, with 
its secluded little burial-ground, still remains; and the 
Quaker Ellwood, in whom, though all was “ irrevocably 
dark. . . . Without all hope of day,” he found a close 
friend, and who, on seeing “ Paradise Lost,” advised the 
poet to write a companion poem, “ Paradise Found.” 


“ The Tragedie of King Richard the Third ”, a very 
rare fourth quarto, bears the signature “ Wm. Penn,” 
probably that of the Admiral, father of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, in five places, and it is noteworthy that one 
of the five quartos which are to be offered by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 29th bears the same autograph. This is 
the “ Second Part of the History of King Henry the 
Fourth,” 1605; the others are the “ True Chronicle History 
of the Life and Death of King Lear,” 160S, “ The Tragedie 
of King Richard the Second,” 1605, the “ Historic of 
Henry the Fourth, with the Battell at Shrewsburie,” 1608, 
and “The Most Excellent Histone of the Merchant of 
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Venice, with the extreame Cruelty of Shylocke the Jew 
towards the said Merchant in cutting a just pound of his 
flesh; and the obtaining of Portia by the Choyce of three 
Chests,” 1652. _ 


“ wonderful ” and “ spacious ” to these brief lines is simply 
“a nice derangement of epitaphs.” It was infelicitous of 
her to quote Chaucer a few pages further on, because, if 
one takes the line : 


It is about forty years since the actual law of the censor¬ 
ship came into existence in Russia; and the Mir Bojy, a 
Liberal magazine, takes the opportunity of showing the 
extent of its operations. The law has been in force on 
seven hundred and fifteen occasions against some evening 
periodical, with the result that the sale in the suburbs has 
been forbidden two hundred and eighteen times, and 
publication suspended one hundred and fifty-three times, 
while twenty-eight papers have been suppressed for good 
and all. Little Russia, with its thirty-four million inhabi¬ 
tants is subjected to a special system, which is so severe 
that there are no newspapers at all in the Little Russian 
language. Popular literature may be described as dead. 
Out of two hundred and thirty books that have been sub¬ 
mitted to the censor in the last ten years only eighty have 
been published. 


LITERATURE 

“ A NICE DERANGEMENT OF EPITAPHS ” 

The Angel in the Houte, together rvith the Victories of lave. By 
Coventry Patmore. With an Introduction by Alice 
Meynell. (Routledge, Is. net.) 

The only noteworthy feature of this new edition of Pat¬ 
more lies in a preface to it by Mrs. Meynell. Patmore’s 
literary history lends itself naturally to interesting treat¬ 
ment He began by winning the admiration of the few and 
being neglected by the many. Then followed a period of 
extreme popularity, and in the end he has returned to his 
old condition and is, in the words of his critic, “ a 
greatly neglected poet.” It would be a laudable object of 
study to ascertain which of these phases is the most suit¬ 
able to the man- Was he worthy of his popularity, or does 
he deserve the obscurity into which he is beginning to fall ? 
Mrs. Meynell, as an old admirer, naturally takes the more 
favourable view, and therefore it may be interesting to 
examine the grounds on which her verdict is based. It differs 
essentially from that of the contemporaries of Patmore; 
but this has to be said—that Emerson, Hawthorne, Carlyle, 
Newman, and Ruskin, though each extremely able in his 
own way and, we might almost say, in every case possessed 
of genius, were not critics in the lughest sense of the term. 
They were one and all led by the feeling of the moment, 
and Coventry Patmore happened to catch the ear of the 
elect, so that his friends were always inclined to make the 
most of his work. Tennyson, it is true, was somewhat 
different from the others, because, besides being a poet, he 
was one of the most perfect of critics, even though it be 
true that he wrote no set criticism. But what he said on 
examination comes to very little. Carlyle, it is obvious, 
understood the weakness of Patmore when he hinted at 
his “ antique Cowleian vein.” In other words, the poet was 
one of those who are apt to substitute a conceit for a fine 
metaphor; and, as this is a notorious weakness of Mrs. 
Meynell herself, the extravagance of her language ought 
not to excite the wonder of many, even of those who will 
not agree with it. The most glaring example that we have 
found of this deviation from sound criticism on her part is 
in her praise of the lines: 

“ Alone, alone with sky and sea, 

And her, the third simplicity.” 

Patmore in this instance was grotesque. Sky and sea may 
be simple in a way, but their simplicity is an absolutely 
different thing from the simplicity of a woman, and the 
comparison is neither more nor less than one of the conceits 
to which we have referred. To apply the adjectives 


Now with his love, now in the colde grave,” 

one sees at once the contrast between the conceit of 
Patmore and the exquisite and fine simplicity of the first 
of English poets. 

Occasionally Mrs. Meynell wanders off into an ecstasy of 
words that to one mind at least convey no meaning what¬ 
ever. As when she says that 

“although the little ruled lines of the octosyllabic ‘Angel’ were to 
him not fetters but wings, yet the Odes flew on a larger and a nobler 
pinion. Their flight was into sidereal space and sidereal time ; it 
went far, and through the essentially single human heart—intimately 
into time and space, remotely into the heart of hearts." 

All this talk about “ a larger and a nobler pinion,” ” sidereal 
space and sidereal time,” “ the essentially single human 
heart,” “ intimately into time and space,” etc., consists of 
language that is too far-fetched for the purpose of precise 
and significant criticism. She says of Patmore in another 
place exactly what “The Clerk of Oxenford ” says of John 
Davidson in one of the current reviews; that is, that he 
was a realist. But her implied definition of realism is one 
of the most curious imaginable. We quote the passage: 

" Reality would suit Coventry Patmore better. He was, in his 
early work, a manifest realist of the kind which attracts and attaches 
the majority ; he wrote, that is, of contemporary life with ‘ finish.’ In 
the later poetry he is the poet of reality no less—the poet of experience 
and experiment. There never was a writer more immediately true, of 
a closer sincerity. His. moreover, is a great sincerity, not only 
because it is perfect, but because it is the sincerity of a great man.” 

We suppose that every man with any pretension to be a 
true poet is in a sense a realist. Even if he is dealing with 
those fine and elusive impressions that chase one another 
like summer clouds across the mind, his greatness will be 
measured by the exactitude and truth with which he 
pictures them. If he exaggerate by a hair’s-breadth, by 
so much does he cease to be a great poet. To confine the 
word “real,” as Zola did, to the soap and bubbles of a 
woman washing clothes in a cottage is merely to shut out 
all materialism from the world of literature. When 
Tennyson wrote: 

“ This is true, the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, 

Is remembering happier things," 

he was giving utterance to, or repeating, a sentiment as real 
to a fine and cultivated nature as the cry for bread is in the 
mouth of a hungry man or a hungry child. Again we 
scarcely understand what our critic is driving at in the 
following quotation: 

•' He is an unique poet, as every poet of true greatness is, single and 
solitary ; nevertheless his solitude is the contemporary of the solitude 
of his fellows and equals. It is part of the same system. As an in¬ 
communicable planet, isolated, exchanges influences with the rest, so 
the greater poets of an age and nation are alone, but not out of the 
bounds of a spacious and an eternal society.” 


Every human being is unique, and every man of sincerity 
who expresses what he thinks is unique, and the words 
used by Mrs. Meynell simply imply that Coventry Patmore 
was no imitator; that is to say, she declares his innocence 
of a vice that no one charges him with: As to her placing 
him amongst the greater poets, this sterns to be only the 
extravagance of praise. Surely she does not mean to 
imply that Coventry Patmore stood on the same level as 
Tennyson, William Morris, Rossetti, Browning, Swinburne, 
or Matthew Arnold'; yet her words have little or no meaning 
if this is not what they are meant to convey. One cannot 
help feeling regret that a writer with so fine a sense of 
appreciation as Mrs. Meynell should be not infrequently 
betrayed into language that is so absurd as to be 
grotesque. “ In moderation lies your only true strength,” 
some one says somewhere, and Mrs. Meynell might well 
take the counsel to heart. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by Temple 

Scott. Vol. VII. Historical and Political Tracts — Irish. 

(Bell, 5 s.) 

No one, who ever played a conspicuous part in English 
history and literature, has been so cruelly and persistently 
misjudged as Jonathan Swift. Critics and historians alike 
have assailed him with a kind of personal rancour more 
than a century after his death, and so intelligent a man as 
Thackeray was unable to write of him with truth or 
moderation. In small things as in great he has been con¬ 
stantly misrepresented. The Anglo-Saxon dismisses him 
as an Irishman, though he had not a drop of Irish blood 
in his veins, though his birth in Dublin was a mere acci¬ 
dent. The humanitarian is shocked, because Swift fought 
a hard battle with the rough weapons of irony and con¬ 
tempt. The puritan is indignant, because the author of 
“ Gulliver " permitted himself the customary licence of his 
age. Worst of all, the sentimentalist delights to picture 
bun as the enemy of the human race, though none of his 
contemporaries better understood the value of friendship, 
or was more loyal in attachment than the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. And it is perhaps worth while to consider why 
so great and honest a man has been involved in so thick a 
mist of obloquy. 

In the first place his very honesty has stood him in no good 
stead. He who dares to tell the truth not merely of this 
or that policy, but of the human race is a hero, to be sure, 
but he is not popular. His satire leaves an uneasy im¬ 
pression upon the commonplace mind, and this impression 
is soon converted into dislike. It is so much pleasanter, 
says the optimist, to draw a veil over the dark places of 
life, and to pretend that the ill-lit comers are in reality 
brighter than they seem. After all. Dr. Pangloss’ doctrine 
is as good as another, murmurs the average man, and all is 
for the best in the best possible world. But Swift was 
not content with this shallow optimism. He wished 
to deceive neither himself nor others, and his castigation of 
human follies and human infamies has caused him to 
appear a brute to the tender-hearted. This is one reason 
of his unpopularity. The other is closely allied. Not 
merely was he honest in controversy; he was an ironist to 
boot, and nothing arouses opposition so readily as irony. 
To those who love a plain and simple statement, even if it 
be a perversion of the truth, irony seems unintelligible or 
impertinent, or both. When Swift, stirred to anger by the 
misery of the people, fiercely proposed that the children of 
Ireland should be eaten, to prevent them “ from being a 
burthen to their parents or country,” he was charged 
with cruelty and denounced as a cannibal. Every word of 
his savage indignation was interpreted literally, and he has 
borne the brunt of insult and contumely ever since. 

Yet there is a very simple method of doing justice to 
Swift, and that is to study his works. As misunderstanding 
is caused by ignorance, so it may be dispelled by know¬ 
ledge. And we are, therefore, the better pleased with Mr. 
Temple Scott’s excellent edition of Swift’s “Prose Works,” 
the seventh volume of which is now before us. Though, 
with the exception of “ A Modest Proposal,” this volume 
contains none of Swift's better known works, it is entirely 
characteristic of its author. It is devoted to the loyal 
championship of Ireland, a country which never had a 
more faithful friend than Jonathan Swift Now, the 
strength of Swift’s advocacy lies in the fact that he never 
overstates his case. If he recognises the injustice of 
England’s treatment of Ireland, he is equally alive to 
Ireland’s lazy thriftlessness. To make her help herself is 
the end and aim of all his pamphlets. If England excludes 
Irish goods from her ports, let Ireland retaliate, and wear 
nothing that is not made upon her own ground. If Swift’s 
“ Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture in 
Cl oaths and Furniture of Houses” had been taken seriously, 
Ireland might have been saved much distress. The 
treatise, moreover, had an instant success, “and soon 
spread very fast, being agreeable to the sentiments of the 


whole nation, except those gentlemen, who had employ¬ 
ments, or were expectants.” But this handful of interested 
busybodies was enough to spoil the effect of Swift’s 
eloquence. The printer of the pamphlet was arrested and 
forced to give great bail. The jury was “culled" with 
great care, and yet brought him in not guilty. The chief 
justice sent them back nine times, and then forced them 
to leave the matter to his mercy. The poor printer, 
accused of wishing to bring in the Pretender, would surely 
have gone to prison, had not the Duke of Grafton arrived, 
as Lord Lieutenant, and annulled the verdict. That was 
the spirit, in which all Swift’s attempts at reform were 
received. He was forced to fight even against those whose 
cause he pleaded, and while this present volume is a clear 
proof of his loyalty, it is an equally clear proof of the 
futility of his attempt to benefit Ireland. 

Although it is the fashion to describe Swift as one in¬ 
capable of the finer feelings, he spent his life in the service 
of others. He helped his friends as he helped Ireland, 
without thought of self or hope for reward. When he went 
to London in 1707, it was to obtain for the Irish clergy a 
remission of the tenths and first-fruits, and during his 
sojourn there he served every one except himself. The 
vast influence which he obtained he used entirely for the 
advantage of others. As Mr. Lecky says, “ there is scarcely 
a man of genius of the age who was not indebted to him.” 
In this matter of patronage he considered neither personal 
preference nor political opinion. He advanced his 
opponents with the same energy as his friends, if he 
believed their talents deserved it, and he boasted, with a 
proper pride, that he h.ad provided for more than fifty 
people, not one of whom was a relation. He obtained 
subscriptions for Pope’s “ Homer"; he found places for 
Parnell and Steele, for Gay and Rowe ; and there was only 
one man whom he could not help, and that man himself. 
Nor was there much that he asked—merely that prefer¬ 
ment in the Church, to which his genius and his zeal 
entitled him. He never made a penny by his writings, 
and when Harley sent him a present of money it was 
almost the end of their friendship. He never bowed 
the knee to the statesmen whom he served, and it was not 
a personal ambition but a sincere love of his country that 
drove him into politics. 

In truth there are few men of his time whose career was 
more honourable and useful than Swift’s. And he was 
still greater in literature than in affairs. He wrote a prose 
which for ease and strength has never been surpassed, and 
the versatility of his works is as wonderful as their 
excellence. That the same hand composed “Gulliver’s 
Travels” and the “Journal to Stella”—the one the per¬ 
fection of artless artifice, the other a masterpiece of natural 
expression—is surprising enough, and this is but a small 
part of his work. In political controversy he is, and will 
probably remain, without a rival. But, as we have said, his 
fierce scorn and mordant irony have always been mis¬ 
understood, and even “ Gulliver’s Travels,” that bitter satire 
on mankind, has been whittled down to a book for 
boys. A wiser opinion will presently prevail. There are 
already signs that Swift is being estimated at his proper 
value. The foolish libels of Thackeray will soon be 
forgotten, and Jonathan Swift will at last be recognised 
for what he was, one of the greatest writers and one of the 
noblest men of a distinguished age. 


FRIENDSHIP’S LETTERS 

The Upton Letters. By T. B. (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Anonymity is more easily adopted than preserved. The 
signature “T. B.” veils rather than conceals a well-known 
writer whose style is too human to be other than self- 
revealing. Does “ T. B.” really value that first assumed 
initial, or is he like the children who cry “ A secret I ” just 
to provoke guessing ? For us, respectful though impatient 
of the mask, discretion is safest; in greeting the school- 
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master as poet, biographer and man of letters, we do but 
hint the truth. 

Books of Letters are always with us, and we would not 
have it otherwise, for though often spoilt individually by 
lack of taste or skill, they remain, in the abstract, ideal 
channels for thought, supreme mediators between writer 
and reader. Broadminded people forgive much in a 
letter; vengeance is disarmed by the helpless missive that 
leaves itself at our mercy by the Post. A letter is a pitiful 
thing, a mere fragment of a soul, yet so baldly complete 
in form. It has both the pathos and the efficiency of 
limitation; and just because letters live and die in one 
chapter, as it were, they are, when collected, something 
more than other books. They foster the eloquence of 
egoism, a born orator. In letters we pardon, nay welcome, 
“ I ” from first to last, and “ I ” (manners apart) am the 
hub of the universe. A letter is less a record than a voice, 
not so much a statement as a heart-beat. 

It was, therefore, with no small anxiety that we opened 
this latest volume of Letters. They might mean so much 
of gain or disappointment! Let us say at once that, true 
to life, they mix the two. That, in itself, is no mean 
exploit, especially for a book that lacks both courage and 
humour. The timid man fares no better in literature than 
in life. He comes short; he fails to win his own deserts, 
and such failure is not merely negative. Inability to say 
“Bo” to a goose has positive results; it means, among 
other things, that the goose may say “ Bo ” to you; and 
we regret for “ T. B.’s ” sake as well as for that of his 
readers that in addition to poetic feeling, a well-bred con¬ 
science and a charming style he cannot boast a lion-heart, 
nor even a furtive grin. 

“ A book,” said Dr. Johnson, “ should teach us to enjoy 
life or to endure it.” The “Upton Letters" do both. 
The writer teaches enjoyment by some beautiful word- 
pictures, by painting quiet fields, dingles set with prim¬ 
roses, the long slopes of the wolds and “ the rich funereal 
pomp of Autumn.” But he has no courage for the 
abandonment of joy, and so all is veiled, watered, waver¬ 
ing, a spare meal of chicken-hearted delights. Again these 
Letters extol endurance. Steady work, stability of char¬ 
acter, devotion to friendship, conscientious living, all 
these qualities preach final perseverance from every page; 
but once more a peasant patience elbows out her nobler 
sister, courage, and we, repulsed by the atmosphere of a 
sanctified treadmill, miss the martyr’s flame and 
rapture. 

This leak, and it is a big one, in a book of rare quality, 
is deplorable. “ A well plucked ’un,” be he man or book, 
goes far, but fearfulness discolours the best work, and 
hampers both matter and manner. Still, all that is of less 
importance when Humour shoves the wheels; laughter is 
recognition ; if “ T. B.” had but once smiled at himself, or 
at his leak, at “ Herbert ” or the reader ! 

“The Upton Letters” were written to a friend whose 
health exiled him, with wife and daughters, from England. 
“ T. B.," the writer, is a schoolmaster, unmarried, lonely, 
sensitive, morbidly egoistical, but high-minded and 
sincere. The Letters, covering some twelve months (1904- 
1905), were written to interest and console the exiled 
“Herbert” and are published in response to the wish of 
his widow soon after his sudden death. The first letter is 
written on hearing the sentence of banishment, the last 
breaks off, unfinished, at the news of death. 

The letters are, in the Preface, announced as genuine ; 
personal matters and casual detail are omitted, but books 
are criticised, educational problems discussed, and ethical 
questions aired with confidence and freedom. There is not 
a trace of posing, though we attribute much of the rest¬ 
lessness, dumb depression and hesitancy of “ T. B.’s ” life 
and thought to a self-consciousness that in its turn was 
probably due to physical causes. There is a painstaking 
stupidity here and there that savours of the liver, and 
also a kindly egoism which for some of us fills the whole 
void between eternity and potted meat and is innocently 
dyspeptic in origin. 


“ T. B.,” veiled or unveiled, is “ Mark Rutherford ” with 
a difference. His English is as pure though not as power¬ 
ful ; he is equally interested in the great scheme of things, 
and he is as desperately in earnest. But “The Upton 
Letters ” are persistently subjective, a criticism inapplic¬ 
able to “ Mark Rutherford’s ” writings: they record moods 
rather than convictions, and sound throughout a fanciful, 
almost a feminine note, of which “ Rutherford ” is 
incapable. 

Two features stand out as mainly characteristic of the 
book as a whole ; one is the enlightened views on educa¬ 
tion and the other the haunting thought of death. “ T.B.” 
has much to say about boys. He wonders whether he could 
possibly write a school story, and reflects that the incidents 
of school life do not lend themselves to dramatic situa¬ 
tions. But what about “ Tom Brown ” ? “ T.B.” attacks 
“ Stalky and Co.,” as not typical; perhaps it is not: nothing 
Kipling writes is strictly typical; it is the “ traveller’s 
tale ’’ in character that inspires him. Yet to write a first- 
rate school story is not, as “ T.B.” mildly declares, impos¬ 
sible. Talbot Baines Reed succeeded, and “The Hills,” 
by Mr. Vachell, is a triumph. 

But “ T.B.,” with characteristic lack of courage, dwells 
on the obstacles. “ The difficulties,” he asserts, “ are well- 
nigh insuperable. Narrative would be trivial, conversa¬ 
tion affected, motives inexplicable ” (why, unless of malice 
aforethought?). “The boy,” he goes on, “remains 
insoluble, now a demon, now an angel ” (what can the 
character painter ask more ?); “ and thus the only con¬ 
clusion is that it is better to take things as they come, 
and not to attempt to describe the indescribable.” Not 
at all. The indescribable, as “T.B.,” of all men, thinks, 
and in his books has proved, is to the artist the one thing 
worth describing. To attempt the impossible is the soul 
of art. 

As for the perpetual thought of death which shadows 
the Letters, here again is no pose, but another indication, 
it may be, of a low tide in courage and humour. And yet 
“T.B.’s” painful sense of impermanence never really 
gets the upper hand. “A Faith in God and a Faith in 
Love” hold out for him “ a tender defiance against change 
and suffering and death,” and though he feels that “ all 
experience points to swift and ceaseless change,” he adds 
that “ all our instincts seem to speak of permanence.” He 
and the rest of us might take a hint from words graven on 
an old-time tombstone: “ Think on living,” and glean 
composure if not comfort from Kant’s assertion: “ To arise 
and to perish are not changes of that which arises and 
perishes; change is a mode of existence which follows 
another mode of existence of the same object, hence 
whatever changes is permanent and its condition only 
changes.” 

We feel too that “T.B.” is somewhat hard on the 
“desire for recognition”—his own and other people's. 
Surely, unless perverted by an inflated egoism, the wish 
to succeed is a healthy instinct ? It need be nothing worse 
than the marksman's desire to hit the bull’s eye ; and, to 
be practical, we find it difficult to recognise value in paint¬ 
ing what no one will look at, in writing what no one will 
read. 

For the rest, the Letters are delightful, and we can end 
on no other chord than that of gratitude. “ T.B.’s ” views 
on Liturgy, on all that should be aimed at in Services for 
boys, what he calls his “ fussy appreciations ” of books, 
his descriptions of all the scenic “ properties ” of holidays, 
of wayside inns, sleepy villages, and ancient manor-houses, 
all that he says and implies of life and living in over three 
hundred pages of eloquence and culture—these things are 
a rich gift to the world of Letters. 

For all its timidity the book is a bugle-call. “ T.B.” 
holds “ le vrai de tout ” in contradistinction to “ le vrai de 
rien.” “ The simplicity of the Gospel,” he says, “ seems 
to me to be inconsistent with the Expansion of England; 
and I dare not say off-hand that the latter is the finer 
idea.” What! a whiff of humour after all ? 

The last pages, saddened by the death of his friend, are 
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illumined by the “ light behind,” and by the clear convic¬ 
tion that life surpasses doctrine. As for the anonymity, if 
by any chance it still exists, we feel sure that in this case 
at least “ it is a witness still of excellency to put a strange 
face on its own perfection.” 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace. By A. C. Pioou> 
M.A., F.S.S. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The contents of this modest looking volume are altogether 
disproportionate to its size, and the book will, we fear, 
prove somewhat disappointing. Of the importance of its 
subject there is no question, and the author’s capacity to 
deal with it is beyond doubt; but to the average reader 
the volume must appear too condensed, rather a carefully 
arranged syllabus for a long course of lectures, an analytical 
index of what is in the writer’s mind, than a lucid explana¬ 
tion or review of one of the most important movements in 
the world. 

The great problem for every industrial community, soon 
or late, must be the division of wealth—what share of the 
fruits of success is to be apportioned to the worker; what 
share retained by the capitalist. On the day which exhibits 
the scientific solution of this question we shall read the 
riddle which has hitherto defied every inquirer. Mr. Pigou, 
however, does not despair of reading it, for he tells us at 
the outset that: 

■■ we must know both how given motives will operate under given 
conditions, and also what the motives and conditions prevailing in real 
life as a matter of fact are''; 

knowledge which some of us have deemed beyond attain¬ 
ment. The steps leading to industrial peace, so far as we 
have progressed along the road, are dealt with in the open¬ 
ing chapters, but not in a very happy or interesting manner, 
and it is unfortunate that the author did not make this 
part of his book much longer. 

"The Principles of Industrial Peace” are discussed in 
some seventy pages of most closely reasoned paragraphs. 
Here and there emerges a practical rule for the guidance of 
arbitrators in trade disputes, but we fear that unless he 
possesses the intellectual calibre of such men as Lord Rose¬ 
bery or Mr. Asquith (to take two obvious examples) the 
arbitrator who selects Mr. Pigou’s book for a guide will 
find the burden of his task too heavy for him to bear. In 
seeking a solution of the most constant problem which the 
arbitrator is called upon to deal with, the problem of wage 
adjustment, the book will give some help such as this: 

•• When in doubt between a higher and lower wage, arbitrators 
ought to act upon the principle of awarding the higher one.” 

But we also find it stated, with complete truth that 

"any attempt to raise wages above the normal may in many instances 
injure the workpeople to whose interest it seems trima facie to 
redound.” 

And there are of course “ breaks in the Economic Har¬ 
monies” and 

” capital may have expanded or contracted relatively to population 
sufficiently in one case to increase and in another to diminish the share 
of the national dividend which is due to labour.’’ 

All that Mr. Pigou has to say is undeniable, but few men 
undertaking an arbitration would be at the pains of follow¬ 
ing the dry and difficult if perfectly direct path along which 
he leads. The practised economist nowadays is apt to 
assume too much knowledge in his public. That which to 
him has been a voyage over a placid sea and under a cloud¬ 
less sky proves too often to his terrified readers tempestuous 
travel amid shoals and quicksands. This is the defect of 
Mr. Pigou's contribution to the study of ‘‘Industrial 
Peace”; and it is much to be hoped that at some future 
time he may expand his book into, say, four volumes of 
equal size. The public would be great gainers and the 


author would, we feel convinced, substantially advance the 
cause of Conciliation. 

Arguments, and strong ones, he states for augmenting 
the authority of Trade Unions, which are clearly shown 
to have become most valuable factors for peace. 

" As unions and employers’ federations become more centralised’ 
both their interest in maintaining peace among their branches and 
their power to enforce their will are increased.” 

And again: 

“The increasing control of union executives over the weapon of 
boycotting is being accompanied by a decline of disputes conducted by 
that means." 

Mr. Pigou lays great stress, too, on the advantages of 
Conciliation Boards for given areas, promoting, as they do, 
better acquaintanceship and improved relations between 
employers and employed; and he quotes a valuable obser¬ 
vation of Mr. Henry Crompton: 

" By having meetings regular a system and habit of settling difficul’ 
ties grows up and becomes a business matter rather than a party 
struggle." 

The question how far governments ought to promote the 
development of these strong central organisations is only 
slightly touched upon, but there is timely reference to the 
Taff Vale case and the position of Trade Unions conse¬ 
quent upon the judgment of the House of Lords. It pro¬ 
vides food for thought to be reminded that the great 
Unions may be tempted to abandon their authority over 
Trade disputes—“ separating strike from friendly benefits 
and retaining the latter alone in their hands.” That is, 
no doubt, an obvious way out of the difficulty in which 
they now find themselves, but it is one they will be re¬ 
luctant to adopt. They recognise to the full the advan¬ 
tages of “ Peace ” ; their efforts to-day are invariably in 
that direction, and they must be conscious of what Mr. 
Pigou insists upon with much emphasis : that the stronger 
and better organised the Unions the more powerful their 
influence will be. 

How intricate and difficult the settlement of wage dis¬ 
putes must be is plain enough from a single quotation of the 
compromise which was arrived at by the Scotch Concilia¬ 
tion Board: 

“ The average net realised value of coal at the pit-bank for the time 
being taken in conjunction with the state of trade, and the prospects 
thereof is to be considered in fixing miners’ wages between theminimur.i 
and maximum for the time being, and in current ordinary circum¬ 
stances a rise cr fall of 6 \ per cent, in wages on the 1888 basis for 
every 4jtf. per ton of rise or fall in the value of coal is reasonable." 

As regards sliding-scales, Mr. Pigou is of opinion that 
where the relations between employers and employed are 
bad they are preferable to an industrial agreement; but 
this, again, is not the end. Should there be “some power 
in reserve ” in all conciliation agreements ? In other 
words, should permanent provision be made for arbitration 
in the last resort ? 

Mr. Pigou inclines against Mr. Crompton’s view, regard¬ 
ing arbitration settlements as provocative of irritation and 
desiring to see the work of what he calls a “ ponderous 
machine ” reduced to a minimum. Few people have any 
idea of the elaborate network of machinery which is daily 
assisting the course of industry by providing means to 
overcome disputes between workmen and their employers. 
Yet it is to the silent working of this machinery that we 
owe our immunity from strikes and the lock-out, and 
after reading what Mr. Pigou has to say on the subject we 
feel that their disappearance speaks volumes for the good 
sense and moderation both of Unions and masters. 

Mr. Pigou says: 

“In another connection the problem is one which a man of practical 
experience and sound judgment might possibly solve for the particular 
trade in which his life has been spent. It is not one to which any 
general solution is possible or in regard to which an academic student 
can profitably offer an opinion.’’ 

For all that, we cannot help thinking that this book would 
have provided easier reading and commanded more atten¬ 
tion if Mr. Pigou had been more willing to “ take sides,” 
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and to point the way more dearly to those who desire to 
follow the course of industrial energy along the paths of 
peace. 

The final chapter on “ the problem of coercive interven¬ 
tion ” is the most attractive in the book, for we cannot 
hope to have escaped altogether from the dangers of open 
industrial conflict. “ Legal sanctions can be made so 
powerful that their attachment to an award is practically 
certain to procure its execution,” and the possibility that 
a law may sometimes fail in its purpose is not a complete 
argument to prove that it ought not to be passed. All 
that can be hoped from an Act of Parliament is that its 
existence will conduce to the mitigation of the danger which 
it seeks to meet—and with ourselves, at all events, there 
is considerable distaste for compulsion by force of law, 
except in such cases as those where conduct, other¬ 
wise perfectly legal, “ may inflict the highest injury on 
society.” In the last resort, of course, the State might take 
action, but the circumstances would have to be exceptional, 
and the evil to the general body of the people a very real 
one before public opinion would approve it. 


daughter to “ that good-for-nothing fellow. Count d’Orsay,” 
he says severely: 

" In spite of all this, Lady Blessington is described by some modern 
writers as 1 the gorgeous Lady Blessington.’ She was handsome, and 
had some Irish wit; but her literary performances were poor, and 
only got into notice through being puffed by penny-a-liners whom she 
entertained at her table. I was never inside Gore House, but I was 
told by others who knew it that with some few exceptions the company 
was inferior, and to compare it with that of Holland House, as has 
sometimes been done, is simply ridiculous.” 

Mr. Leveson Gower evidently particularly dislikes any¬ 
thing like snobbery, for he observes: 

" I once missed meeting Dickens at Chatsworth, who left on the day 
of my arrival. Thackeray came that same afternoon, and was anxious 
to hear about Dickens’ visit. He wondered whether he had toadied 
the Duke very much. My impression is that, though professing to be 
friends, these two great novelists did not care much for one another." 

At Christ Church, he was a contemporary of Ruskin> 
of whom he succeeds in conveying a rather novel impres¬ 
sion : 


MR. LEVESON GOWER’S REMINISCENCES 

Bygone Years. Recollections of the Hon. F. Leveson Gower. 

With a Portrait. (Murray, 12s. net.) 

It is a thousand pities that Mr. Leveson Gower never kept 
a regular journal. He shows in these reminiscences, all 
written after his eighty-sixth birthday, what a capital 
book he might have written if his memory, which is 
evidently remarkable, had been helped by diaries and 
other memoranda. Even as it is, we have to thank him 
for some pleasant hours spent in his urbane company. 
Like his brother, the late Lord Granville, so long known 
as “Pussy” Granville, Mr. Leveson Gower has been all his 
life distinguished for his sociable qualities, which found 
free play in the pleasant political and literary society of 
the Victorian era. As a boy he was a favourite at 
Holland House, and his uncle, the Duke of Devonshire, 
took a great fancy to him. He sat in Parliament for 
many years, and twice refused high office proffered him by 
Mr. Gladstone. “ Poodle ” Byng, Lady Marian Alford, 
those rival queens of society Lady Jersey and the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Sir James Lacaita, Rachel, Princess Lieven, 
the Grotes, Sir Joseph Paxton, Dizzy, Mr. Charteris (now 
the venerable and vigorous Lord Wemyss), Lord Brougham 
—these are some only of the miscellaneous people of 
celebrity who appear in Mr. Leveson Gower’s garrulous 
pages. We must, however, be content to quote a few 
passages which illustrate more especially his interest in 
those whose names are remembered in the history of 
literature, and concerning whose peculiarities he is delight¬ 
fully frank: 

This is an amusing picture of Mrs. Grote: 

” Mrs. Grote had certainly a respect for rank. I asked her one day 
whether she saw much of a neighbouring baronet. ‘ How could I ? 
He is an Irvingite 1 ’ ■ But so is your great friend the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland.’ ‘Oh, that is quite another story.’ So a duke may hold 
opinions which a baronet may not. She was fond of chaff. One day 
Mr. Reeve complained of the road leading up to her house being so 
steep that his fly could hardly get up it. Upon which she remarked 
that he had probably with him the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
of which he was the editor. On another day they had a dispute about 
some international question, which made him sarcastically exclaim, 
' Another Grotius ! ’ She at once replied, ' Another Puffendorf 1 ’—a 
name well suited to his portly person." 

Of Lady Holland he gives, on the whole, a pleasant 
impression. She had an extraordinary fear of death; and, 
having been persuaded to go to Bowood by the new rail¬ 
way, she made Brunei, who had built the line, go with her 
and held his hand the whole way 1 Of Lady Blessington, 
on the contrary, Mr. Leveson Gower has the poorest 
opinion. After narrating how she married her step¬ 


“Ruskin on one occasion gave a large supper, to which he invited 
some of the leading undergraduates whom he did not know. His 
speech on this occasion did not make a favourable impression. He 
said he could hardly express how much he felt honoured that so many 
young men who were superior to him socially should have conde¬ 
scended to accept his invitation. This disinclined us to keep up the 
acquaintance, although we were the losers thereby.” 

Here is some engaging doggerel in which Lowell explains 
that he cannot pay a visit to Mr. Leveson Gower’s Surrey 
home: 

How gladly would I, if I might, 

My Wheaton’s dreary tome bury. 

And hasten with the lessening light 
To the warm arms of Holmbury 1 

“ Homrbury's the spelling I prefer; 

Oh, could I make a bee-line 
Thither, to curl me up and pnrr 
With comfort more than feline 1 


Alas, it cannot be, for I 
Am pinioned here in London, 

A male Andromeda, to sigh 
That pledges can’t be undone 1 

•* His view is Leveson’s chiefest boast. 
Unconscious that the part of it 
His guests see gladliest is their host. 
The sunshine at the heart of it; 

” The friendly voice, the manners bland, 
The culture—not too much of it— 

I must forego, the honest hand. 

With welcome in the touch of it; 


“ Across the void that hand I press, 
And think, the surest rental man. 
Mocking at Land Leagues, is the cess 
All true hearts pay a gentleman." 


We have only space, in conclusion, for this vivid and 
entertaining picture of the Carlyles: 

“ My recollection of the latter [Mrs. Carlyle) is, sitting in a corner 
busy with her embroidery, with no one speaking to her. One can 
easily imagine how much so clever a woman must have resented this 
neglect. I never was converted to Carlyle’s views, but I could not 
help being fascinated by his eloquence, originality, and vehement 
abuse of everybody and everything, which in most people would be 
repellent, but in him was amusing. . . . One day Louisa, Lord Ash¬ 
burton's second wife, who continued to show him the same kindness as 
her predecessor, asked Lady Marian Alford and me to meet him at 
dinner. We were therefore a party of four, and all through the repast 
the two ladies fervently worshipped the great man, which he did not 
take amiss. As I am not a hero-worshipper and disliked some of his 
opinions, I maliciously introduced the subject of slavery. Mr. Carlyle 
rose to the occasion, defended slavery, and vilified the abolitionists. 
The two ladies, who had tender hearts and abhorred slavery from the 
bottom of their souls, were much disturbed. ‘ Oh, Mr. Carlyle, do not 
say that! You cannot mean it. Have you ever read Mrs. Stowe ? ’ 
1 A poor foolish woman, who wrote a book of wretched trash called 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin.”’ My purpose was achieved, and for a short 
time the adoration abated." 
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REFLECTED MYSTICISM 

A Modem Myttic* Way. (Duckworth, is. 6d.) 

We expect a mystic to have an harmonious system, a set 
of consistent symbols that shall join the seen and the un¬ 
seen by a suggestive and always ecstatic exposition of the 
seen and especially of the mystic's own experience. But 
this anonymous author seems to be in a position which 
must make difficult anything that could with precision be 
called mysticism. She was once a Huxleyan agnostic and 
was released by the discovery of the 

“ set of memories, thoughts and feelings which are extra-marginal and 
outside of the primary consciousness altogether, but yet must be 
classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal their presence by 
unmistakable signs," 

and by a suffering bird which evoked the divine love in its 
rescuer. She went on to read the mystics. She has known 
and studied Michael Fairless and her work. But her treat¬ 
ment of the incident of the bird prepared us for the fatal 
weakness of the book. It is charming, and is full of 
allusions that will mean much to a sympathetic reader; 
but the author is so anxious to use her later thoughts, 
experiences and readings in the mystics, that she leaves the 
incident in mystery, and the door to her whole work is thus 
hardly even ajar. In fact, she is without that firmness 
and definiteness which go with the strangeness of a true 
mystic, as they do with the clouds of mother-of-pearl. 
This fault extends through all the book. It does not 
prevent the highly gifted author from giving us several fine 
things, sentences that might have been Behmen’s, and 
sentences from Behmen himself with a richer meaning than 
before, along with much that is rhetorical rather than 
mystical. But it does give the impression that the author 
has vainly struggled with half-completed thoughts and 
with others’ thoughts that are not yet quite her own. 
Could a mystic have said: “ The world is full of miracle 
and mystery, when I do not forget ” ? or: “ I dare to say 
that I absorb the very life of God for the feeding of my 
life in body and soul ” ? The greater part of the book 
might thus have been the work of her intellect alone. 
The thoughts on our relation to other forms of life—on 
foreknowledge and freewill, for example—are admirable. 
But often the author weakens the effect of her thoughts by 
straining to show their spiritual significance, to relate them 
to a dimly apprehended whole. She uses scientific know¬ 
ledge in a way which only a vision could justify; and the 
vision is absent. In short, she has not been sufficiently 
aware of the danger of trying to combine, by an intellectual 
effort, intellectual and emotional things which have not 
been made one by a true ecstasy, although she herself says 
that “ no least manifestation of Him through things that 
are being made can be perceived save where the heart 
embraces with the mind.” 
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away. The Negro was given liberty by the armies of the 
North; but he is still refused equality or fraternity by the 
South. He cannot even be sure of justice, and his freedom, 
threatened by perversions of law and custom, is by no 
means entirely safe. The North, anxious to make up her 
quarrel with the South, is tired of the Negro. The South 
has never forgotten or forgiven, and is again exercising all 
the powers of its State Home Rule to disfranchise and 
degrade the immense black race—now swollen to ten 
millions—that dwells in its midst. It is a perilous 
situation. On one side, a vast free race increasing in 
wealth, culture and ambition; on the other, an angry, 
suspicious white population, increasingly prone to s ummar y 
lynching. 

Mr. du Bois’ book is the plea of the Negro from behind 
this “ Colour Veil.” It is the claim of this hapless race to 
a share in the civilisation which they find around them— 
the claim to be Americans and not resident aliens—to be 
human citizens in the full sense of the word. At present 
the barrier is more rigid, perhaps, than it has ever been 
since the Emancipation. There is a complex machinery of 
separation—separate cars on the railways, separate schools 
and colleges, separate churches, separate streets, even 
separate towns and villages. It is not for Englishmen, 
indeed, to stand as judges. We have not a black popula¬ 
tion in our midst. We cannot share the panic of the white 
race when the black is knocking at the door. Have we 
not a shadow of the same policy in India, where the 
danger and the excuse are both incomparably less ? But 
Mr. du Bois’ plea is that the American loses as much as 
the African by the separation. Has not the Negro brought 
to America his music and his songs, his fairy-tales and his 
folk-lore, his faith and his reverence, and, above all, that 
intense belief in freedom which makes him at present the 
truest exponent of the “ pure human spirit of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence”? Is America so rich in these 
things that she should wholly reject them ? 

Every great nation has its problem, which is the true 
test of its ability to rule. In the end, a nation is judged 
by its difficulties; and the United States cannot even, with 
its immense prosperity, safely neglect the problem of the 
Black Folk. The South seems to be repeating to-day the 
old mistake of the slave-merchants. It is forgetting that the 
Negro has a soul. During the last ten years Mr. du Bois 
notes three great movements in the South: 

(1) The disfranchisement of the Negro; 

(2) The legal creation of a distinct status of civil inferiority for the 
Negro; 

(3) The steady withdrawal of aid from institutions for the higher 
training of the Negro; 

—all three tending to drive the Negro back into servitude. 
The tendency has been increased, in the view of Mr. du 
Bois, by Mr. Booker Washington’s surrender of political 
claims. But if the aim was to crush the Negro, it has 
signally failed. There has been a steady increase in the 
Negro search after culture— 


THE PLEA OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

The Souls of Black FoUc. Essays and Sketches by W. E. 
Burghardt du Bois. (Constable, 5s.) 

This is a very remarkable and even startling book. It is 
written by a cultured American Negro who is not ashamed 
of his race, and it embodies in a striking literary form the 
complaint of the Negro against the attitude of the modem 
American world. At many points it rises to real heights 
of beauty, and it is always vigorous, clear, and effective. 
Taken together, these sketches form the most notable 
contribution to Anglo-Saxon literature that we can 
remember to have yet seen from a Negro pen. It will be 
well for America if she listens to the complaint in this 
form. 

The world is witnessing at present the second great 
crisis in the American Negro problem. The great outburst of 
foiling that produced the War of Emancipation has passed 


“There were, in the years from 1875 to 1886, 22 Negro graduates 
from Northern colleges; from 1885 to 1890 there were 43, and from 
1895 to 1900 nearly 100 graduates. From Southern Negro colleges 
there were, in the same periods, 143, 413, and over 500 graduates." 

Behind this, and now an immense power in the United 
States, are those great Negro churches which have sprung 
up so quickly since the Emancipation. 

"The census of 1890 showed nearly twenty-four thousand Negro 
churches in the country, with a total membership of over two and a 
half millions, or ten actual church members to every twenty-eight 
persons, and in some Southern States one in every two persons.” 

In two stories of great pathos and power, the “ Coming 
of John” and “Alexander Crummell,” Mr. du Bois 
tells us how these contrasts are working out in American 
life—with what travail and bitterness of spirit, with what 
constant tragedy and crisis of individual life. The edu¬ 
cated Negro can find no sphere. He is still an outcast, 
despised, often disfranchised, and sometimes even robbed 
and lynched without trial. The masses of the ten million 
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Negroes are badly housed, badly paid, and gradually being 
driven, by process of law, into a kind of slavery in another 
form: 

•• Fully ninety-four per cent, have struggled for land and failed, and 
half of them sit in hopeless serfdom. For these there is one other 
avenue of escape to wards which they have turned in increasing num¬ 
bers, namely, migration to town.” 

And so the towns became choked up with a vast Negro 
population, shunned and despised, discontented, gradually 
drifting towards the Niagara of despair and wild revolt. 
Few of the Negroes left in the country possess land, and 
many of them pass in the shape of convicts or debtors 
back into a very genuine slavery. The same causes that 
are undoing the emancipation of the serfs in Russia are 
also undoing the emancipation of the slaves in America. 
In both cases an economic slavery is making a mockery of 
civil freedom. 

These bare statements give little idea of the poetry and 
charm of Mr. du Bois’ book. Perhaps his own writing 
is the most powerful part of his plea. For it shows that 
the Negro comes into our modern civilisation as a new 
and vital force, not, like the Hindoo, as the member of a 
decadent civilisation, but emerging from savagery with 
hope and strength on his brow. Are we right, in our own 
interests, to deny him entrance ? Can we be so certain 
that our hostility is even wise ? Would it not be safer to 
make friends with this new, unmeasured force ? Are we 
so sure that the White Man will always lead ? 


LITTLE MISS BROWNE IN FRANCE 

The Diary of a Girl in France in 1821 . By Mary Browne. With 
Illustrations by Herself and an Introduction by Euphemia 
Stewart Browne. Edited by Commander the Hon. 
H. N. Shore, R.N. (Murray. 9 s. net.) 

This is a perfectly irresistible book, a pure delight to all 
lovers of children and quaintness. It refuses to be classified, 
and that is not the least of its charms. Mary Browne, so 
the introduction tells us, was the second daughter of 
William Browne, Esquire, of Tallentire Hall, Cumberland. 
On her mother’s side she descended from the Stuarts and 
the Plantagenets. She was a gardener and a naturalist at 
a time when such tastes were quite unfashionable; she 
painted beautifully, and her nature was singularly lovable 
and unselfish. Her death at the early age of twenty-six 
must have been a bitter grief, not only to her family, but 
to the whole village, where she was really adored. As a 
child she exhibited her originality and her powers of shrewd 
observation in this delightful journal, so happily preserved. 
She was fourteen when she paid this memorable visit to 
France with her parents and her five brothers and sisters. 
A sturdy little patriot indeed she shows herself, and a most 
unsparing critic of all foreign ways and notions. Her 
pictures illustrate her national prejudices even more vividly 
than her naif comments. They are really extraordinary 
drawings, astonishingly original and forcible, and all 
marked by a delicate but distinct touch of caricature 
which must have been wholly unconscious. Alas! we 
cannot reproduce any of them; all we can do is to convey 
by means of extracts some idea of the peculiar raciness of 
this diary, with its sublimely unconscious flashes of humour, 
mostly shown in severe foot-notes. The italics are ours, not 
Miss Browne’s: 

*' Here [Amiens] papa left a pocket-handkerchief which was after¬ 
wards sent, but another gentleman got it by mistake. The French are 
very honest about stealing." 

” As several men were looking down at the bear [at the Jardin des 
Plantes], one dropt a shilling into the enclosure, and imprudently 
jumped in to get t, when the black bear tore him to pieces as soon as 
he reached the bottom. A man told us that the bear had never been well 
since." 

“ My greatest amusement was a little rose-tree that died soon after 
I got it.” 

“ Our washerwoman had a little gir with green bead baskets in her 
ears.” 


" Mr. Spurrier was determined his French servants should do like 
English servants; if he succeeded, I think he did more than any 
person did before him.” 

“ An English lady told us that at Boulogne there were quantities of 
English who came over in debt, and that a prison there was so full of 
English that it was called the British Hotel." 

" Toadstools, etc. July 28.—This was an excessively rainy day ; 
we found ten toadstools in Catherine’s room. ...” 

" Soon after the Peace an English gentleman brought over twelve 
of these Dieppe fish-women to Brighton to see England; they 
galloped up and down the streets like wild things, stopping to drink 
at every public-house; he kept them for a day or two, and then sent 
them back.” 

To a statement of Mary Browne’s that one Sunday 
evening they counted six drunken people passing their 
windows, there is this delightful foot-note: 

"I think this must be a mistake.—W.B. Indeed it is not.— 
M.B.” 

Mary Browne gives some entertaining sidelights on his¬ 
torical personages. She went to the wedding in Notre 
Dame of Marshal Soult’s nephew with the femme de chambre 
of the Duchesse d’Angouleme: 

Marshal Soult was a vulgar-looking man with a cross, disagreeable 
countenance. His nephew was not ill-looking. There were three 
bridesmaids, who looked old enough to be the bride's mother; they 
were little, and fat, and queerly dressed. . . . After the ceremony 
there was a collection of money. Miss Ward told us only to give a 
sous or two ; we observed that the bridegroom thought he had given 
too much, as he took out of the plate what he had at first given, and 
put in a smaller sum.” 

” Neither the Duchesse d’Angoulgme nor the Duchesse de Berri 
are [sic] pretty ; the Duchesse de Berri has very red eyes.” 

“ Monsieur Soupg (from whom we got our wine) was the King’s 
wine-merchant. He told us that there were 500 bottles of wine drunk 
in the King’s house, and that the bills are settled every night; and 
that the King breakfasts at twelve o’clock on eggs and tea. He told 
us also that he had seen Buonaparte dine, and that he never took 
longer than eleven minutes. In the beginning of Louis XVI.'s reign 
1300 bottles a day were drunk.” 


MRS. BROWNING’S BIRTHPLACE 

In view of the centenary of the birth of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the question of the place and the date of her 
birth is of interest, as various places and dates have 
been given. Mrs. Browning’s parents were married in the 
Gosforth Parish Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The entry 
in the Parish Register is as follows: 

“ Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, and Mary Graham Clarke, both 
of this parish, were married in this Church by license this fourteenth 
day of May, 1805, by me.—J. T. Fenwick, Curate. In the presence 
of John Graham Clarke, T. M. Barrett, John A. G. Clarke.” 

Mr. Barrett had not attained his majority, and his wife 
who resided at Fenham Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was 
several years older. 

The young couple took up their residence at Coxhoe 
Hall (or Coxhow Hall) Durham, which is situated in 
extensive grounds at Coxhoe, about five and a half miles 
south-east of Durham; here they resided from 1805 till 
1809, probably during the building of their subsequent 
residence at Hope End, near Ledbury, Herefordshire; here, 
Elizabeth was born on March 6, 1806, and, probably on 
account of the uncertain condition of her health, she was 
privately baptized at Coxhoe Hall, by the vicar, the 
Rev. George Stephenson. On the occasion of the baptism 
of her brother Edward—who was drowned in Babbicombe 
Bay near Torquay in 1840—she was received into the 
Church, the ceremony consisting in the reading of the 
prayers, and the holding of the child over the font by the 
clergyman. 

The entries in the Parish Church Register at Kelloe are 
as follows: 

“ Elizabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett, Birth, March 6, 1806; 
Baptism, February 10, 1808 ; first child ; daughter of Edw'* Barrett 
Moulton-Barrett, of Coxhow Hall, Native of St. James's, Jamaica, by 
his wife Mary, late Clarke, Native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

‘‘Edward Barrett Moulton-Barrett, Birth, June 26, 1807 ; Baptism, 
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February 10, 1808; second child ; son of Edward Barrett Moulton- 
Barrett. Esq., of Coxhow Hall, Native of St. James's, Jamaica, by 
his wife Mary, late Clarke, Native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.'' 

This, together with Mr. Browning’s definite statement in 
the Prefatory Note to Mrs. Browning’s poems, dated 
December 10, 1887, that “Elizabeth was born, March 6, 
1806, at Coxhoe Hall, county of Durham, the residence of 
her father ”—and in a foot-note thereto the entry from the 
Parish Church Register is given—ought certainly to be 
conclusive. 


THE .HOUSE OF BONDAGE 

I live in a house of four walls and a roof 
And I keep from my Romany kindred aloof, 

For a fail-back am I from the Kings of the Road, 
And I dare not return to my ancient abode 
Out-of-doors. 

I mope and I moil for my clothes and my bread, 
For a floor for my feet and a roof for my head, 
But, O, I am proud of my kindred that roam 
Without any home and yet ever at home 
Out-of-doors! 

And now and again I am called, and I know 
Who is waiting, and where, and right gladly I go, 
And I laugh and I drink and I dance and I sing, 
And my heart is as light as a bird on the wing 
Out-of-doors 1 

Charles Dalmon. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

REALISM IN POETRY 

I have often been puzzled to understand what people mean 
by the word “ realism," and have gained small help from 
the article which appears in the current number of the 
Monthly Review, by a Clerk of Oxenford, on John David¬ 
son. The Clerk selects the realism of this poet as the most 
interesting point about him, and goes so far as to assert 
that Mr. Davidson “ is the first realist that has appeared in 
English poetry,” going on to say that “ poetry has no 
greater foe than a gaudy veil of romance, which easily 
obscures the import of facts.” Now to test the truth of 
this statement let the reader turn to page 41, where he will 
find a long quotation wherein a man who has opened one 
of his veins and is dying speaks “ these glorious words ”— 
as they are called by the Clerk of Oxenford. The quota¬ 
tion is too long to reproduce ; its beginning, however, is as 
follows: 

•* But I have chosen Death. Death—and the noon [sic] 

Hangs low and broad upon the eastern verge 
Above a mist that floods the orient. 

Filling the deep ravines and shallow vales, 

Lake-like and wan, embossed with crested isles 
Of pine and birch. Death—and the drops of day 
Still stain the west a faintest tinge of rose 
The stars cannot o'erwash with innocence.” 

And the end is thus : 

Death—and the wind blows chill across my face : 

The thin, long, hoary grass waves at my side 
With muffled tinkling . . . Not yet! No; my life 
Has not ebbed all away. I want to live 
A little while ... Is the moon gone so soon ? 

They've put the shutters to, down there. . . The wind 
Is warm . . . Death—is it death ? . . . I had no chance . .. 
Perhaps I'll have another where I go . . . 

Another chance . . . How black ! . . . [Dies." 

On reading this I could not help asking what the 
reviewer meant by the term realist. One thing very 
plain is that this death differs essentially from similar 


incidents in the greatest of all literature. One turns 
almost instinctively to the death of Mercutio in Romeo 
and Juliet : 

“ Help me into some house, Benvolio, 

Or I shall faint. A plague o’ both your houses 1 
They have made worms’ meat of me : I have it, 

And soundly too: your houses ! ” 

Here the dying person has neither time nor inclination to 
notice such facts as that “ the noon [sic] Hangs low and 
broad upon the eastern verge Above a mist that floods the 
orient.” He does not pause in his dying to remark that 
there is the “ faintest tinge of rose ” in the west, or that 
“ the river like a sleepless eye looks up.” He has no thought 
for the “ pale shafts of smoke ” coming out of the cottage 
chimneys. If it be said that Mercutio was not so senti¬ 
mental as Hallowes, the gentleman who opens one of his 
veins, then we turn in the same play to the death of Juliet, 
and find that her last words are as brief and stern as those 
of the duellist: 

” Yea, noise? then I’ll be brief. O happy dagger! 

[Snatching Romeo's dagger. 

This is thy sheath [stabs herself ]; there rust, and let me die.’ 

It may be true—though I do not fora moment believe it 
—that John Davidson was the first realist, but surely these 
deaths are far more real than that of the person who “ word- 
pictures” it as the blood oozes out. We might put beside 
our other quotations the death of Lear: 

“ And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life ! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all ? Thou'lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this button : thank you, sir. 

Do you see this ? Look on her, look, her lips. 

Look there, look there ! [Dies." 

Ex hypothesi, no poet who wrote before John Davidson was 
a realist, and though Lord Byron asked : “ Who is a poet if 
Pope is not ? ” it may be that the Clerk of Oxenford rules 
him out. If the little man be admitted, however, it will 
be found that his sketches of death-bed scenes are more like 
the realism of Shakespeare thin are those of John David¬ 
son. There are quite a number of them packed together 
at the end of the first of the Moral Essays, and we can 
scarcely do better than quote the passage ; 

■' The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend, 

Still tries to save the hallow'd taper's end, 

Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

For one puff more, and in the puff expires. 

• Odious ! in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke,' 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke,) 

1 No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face: 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one's dead — 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.’ 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 
An humble servant to all human kind, 

Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir, 

‘ If—where I'm going-*-! could serve you, sir ? ’ 

‘ I give and I devise ’ (old Eudio said, 

And sigh’d) ‘ my lands and tenements to Ned.' 

■ Your money, sir ? ’ ‘ My money, sir, what! all ? 

Why—if I must’—(then wept)—• I give it Paul.' 

‘ The manor, sir ?'— 1 The manor ! hold,’ (he cried,) 

‘Not that—I cannot part with that ’—and died. 

And you brave Cobham ! to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death : 

Such in those moments as in all the past, 

' Oh, save my country. Heaven I ’ shall be your last.” 

Such is death as it is pictured in some of our best 
literature, and the test by which we can judge how nearly 
the poets keep to the truth is our own experience. Those 
whose misfortune it is to have seen many of their friends 
pass away must be surprised at what one may call the 
variety of the farewell. The majority pass without a word 
or a sign. Vitality gradually oozes out of them and as it 
goes away leaves them silent. But some there are who axe 
rebellious to the last. “ It is not right for me to die, I have 
so much to do,” were the actual last words of a woman 
who was stricken down in the prime of life. We remember 
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too, the death of a man a little older, but who, judging by 
age, might yet have been capable of doing much good work. 
He sat on a chair because he had never in any previous 
illness taken to bed, and would pay no heed to the doctor 
who advised him to do so. It became necessary to tell 
him that his hours were short, and the only remark he 
made upon the point was: “Let me have a pipe of 
tobacco. In his attempt to smoke, choking supervened, 
and these were the words that he spoke last on earth. 
This is real, because it is simply a chronicle of fact that 
came within the observation of the writer. He has seen 
others die, and what struck him most was that in the 
majority of cases the mind did not fasten on the immense 
change and the tragedy that was pending, but seemed to 
fix itself on some small event or on some very minor 
consideration. Often the bestowal of favourite little trin¬ 
kets, that in nine cases out of ten are very slightly valued 
by those who receive them, occupies the last minutes of the 
dying; oftener still—and this is more true of country 
people than of town people—the greatest solicitude is 
manifested as to the place and time of their burial. It is 
not given to a great number of us to possess many lovers of 
Nature and poets in our acquaintance —I mean very few men 
comparable with Hallowes, whose dying words are chronicled 
by Mr. Davidson—but one such was the writer’s dearest 
friend, and he was cut off in the very prime of life by a 
disease that many people would account trivial, beginning, 
as it did, with a swelling in the nostrils. But when death 
became inevitable and the patient was aware of it, he 
faced the fact bravely and quietly. He grew a little more 
silent than before, but if any of his relatives waited for 
pregnant and beautiful sentences they were doomed to 
disappointment. These are written in certain poems left 
behind him. His mind, it seemed to me, grew weaker as 
the strength of his body ebbed away, and his last words 
were trivial in the extreme. 

John Davidson may or may not be a realist, but the 
realism which seems to be in the mind of the Clerk of 
Oxenford does not coincide with the reality in the mind of 
the present scribe. 

_ A. 

FICTION 

Will Warburlon, a Romance of Real Life. By George Gissino. 

(Constable, 6s.) 

A sugar merchant, in the course of transferring his cash 
to a jam business, loses it and all his mother’s and sister’s 
money, by the rashness of his speculating partner. His 
mother and sister live quietly and out of the world. It is, 
therefore, possible for him to send them their dividends, if 
only he can earn money, without letting them know of the 
disaster. He buys a small grocer’s business in the Fulham 
Road, and duly sends home the “ dividends ” without 
causing suspicion, but conceals his occupation from all his 
friends and acquaintances. He is a hearty, sensitive man ; 
he finds the work wearisome; the ruin of a rival grocer 
depresses him; his acquaintance grows neglectful; the 
deception is suffocating; a young female artist, Rosamund 
Elvan (a Bohemian, and lover of beaten copper and the 
like), with whom he has nearly fallen in love, sees him in 
the shop and flies in amazed disdain. He is sustained only 
by affection and respect for his people, and by a growing 
love for a poor little book-illustrator, Bertha Cross, who is 
a customer and a friend of Rosamund and other friends. 
The generous fellow once ran half across Europe to see 
Rosamund at a false address in the Pyrenees. In the end, 
he reveals his affairs to his people without any harm, and 
Bertha identifies him and accepts his love. He remains a 
grocer and does without the world. 

Obviously, the value of such a tale does not lie in the 
wonder of the invention or in the exceptional weight of 
the spiritual and mental matters involved in it. It was 
□ever Gissing’s way to ip vest apparently trifling suburban 


life with the strangeness of eternal things, to suggest that 
sun and moon and stars and fate look not without concern 
upon it, as upon the dying of Hamlet, or the loves of Faust, 
or the wanderings of A£neas, or Marvell’s garden with a dial 
of diverse flowers; nor, with Zola, to stupefy us by the 
immensity and complication and horror of small lives ; nor 
with Stevenson, to gild with what is called “ a style ” the 
simple water until it resembles sherry or at least Moselle. 
For Gissing had neither magic, nor a microscopic eye, nor 
a style. His business was with the arrangement of 
observation, with the moulding of mud so carefully into an 
average human form that its relation to the marble of 
Praxiteles was apparent. “Will Warburton ” is a monu¬ 
ment of “ art for art’s sake.” Its arrangement is not quite 
flawless; we would quarrel with some of the sequences of 
chapters : but on the whole, it is a thing of noble shape. 
Within that shape, we see many things. There is, for 
example, the expression of Gissing’s mature character, with 
deep sympathy, tenderness in love, and scorn. There is 
difficult dialogue well done, as where Rosamund and her 
husband (an old friend of Warburton’s and a suddenly 
successful artist) discuss the marriage with Bertha Cross : 

“ Rosamund heaved a sigh, murmuring * Poor Bertha! ’ 

“ ■ A grocer's wife,’ said Franks, his eyes wandering. ‘ Oh, confound 

it! Really, you know-’ He took an impatient turn across the 

floor. Again his wife sighed and murmured: 

“ ' Poor Bertha 1 ' 

“ ‘ Of course,' said Franks, coming to a pause, ‘ there’s a good deal 
to be said for sticking to a business which yields a decent income, and 
promises much more.’ 

'• * Money! ’ exclaimed Rosamund scornfully. * What is money ?’ 

•' * We find it useful,' quietly remarked the other. 

" ‘ Certainly we do ; but you are an artist, Norbert, and money is 
only an accident of your career. Do we ever talk about it, or think 
about it ? Poor Bertha 1 With her talent I ’ ” 

His humblest dialogue is fine. There is also a power of 
telling a story, spending itself, with self-sacrifice, on a story 
that is not in itself attractive, and without condescending 
to melodrama or to anything which does not arise out of 
the theme. There is consistent and most patient creation 
of characters moving in most patiently studied surround¬ 
ings. The Cross family—the mother and daughter in 
Walham Green, always losing their general servant—they 
live. Only a splendid talent could have done these things. 
And yet, if we exclude the value of the suggestions of 
deeper things which are due rather to our brooding over the 
characters than to Gissing’s intention, the artist will seem 
to have been concerned with many superficial things and 
few that are deep. A grocer’s shop, e.g., suggests more to 
us when we think of one in the Fulham Road than we 
find in all the mention of it here; and though we admit at 
once that the art which actually fixes even a good deal less 
than is suggested to us, in never completed impressions, by 
the subject itself, may be a rare art, yet it may be said 
not to be of the highest, when that subject is one as impor¬ 
tant as the grocer’s shop in “ Will Warburton.” In short, 
we are inclined to say of all the characters, as we say of 
some photographs: “ A good likeness ” ; but hardly more; 
and we are thus sent back to those radical questions about 
“ art for art’s sake ” which we do not propose to solve. 

The Image in the Sand. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Mr. E. F. Benson has now given us at least three kinds of 
books. There are the social tales, clever and exceedingly 
effective, flavoured each one with its own peculiar sauce 
piquanle —the daring of “Dodo”; the frank and pointed 
satire of “Scarlet and Hyssop”—but depending essentially 
upon certain generous sympathies which always colour his 
brisk, crisp, half flippant presentment of our modern social 
intercourse. And there is that thoroughly “ bogie ” 
wicked-uncle story “ The Luck of the Vails,” capable of 
differentiation, if for no other reason, on account of the 
whole-hearted excitement of its supernaturalisms. And, 
again, there is “ The Book of Months ” with its carefully 
elaborated word-painting and close study of various 
aspects of Nature. But in “The Image in the Sand” we 
seem presented with a blend of all three kinds which it is 
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a little difficult to focus at a glance. Be that as it may, 
occultism is at the heart of the matter here, and Mr. 
Benson has followed the vein with fardeeperandmore serious 
intent than he pursued it with in the story of the fateful 
•• Luck." The scene opens in Egypt, that haunt of ancient 
secrets. Sirocco is blowing; mystery and vague trouble 
seem abroad, and when at midnight in the old temple of 
Mot, by the horse-shoe lake, Ida Jervis, breaking in upon a 
spirit-raising stance at which her father is sitting, is 
momentarily possessed and struck senseless by a powerful 
and malign influence, we realise the probable trend of the 
tale. It is in fact the old story of the struggle between 
the powers of light and darkness, the black Magic and the 
white for the possession of a girl’s soul—a Faust legend 
in effect, or its parallel expressed in terms of ancient and 
modem occultism. To Ida Jervis’ Marguerite (a Mar- 

f uerite who never really falls), the “ student and inquirer," 
im Henderson, plays Faust, a Faust whose control over 
the evil spirit whom he has “ released ” is unconditional, 
and whose power to protect the girl from its covetous 
hatred is absolute until the temptation assails him to use 
this terror for his own ends. The scheme, already suffi¬ 
ciently difficult and fantastic, is further complicated by 
the fact that Henderson’s ultimate Nemesis resides not 
in the fiendish Set Nekht, but in Ida’s devoted servant, 
Abdul, her good medium in all her once innocent 
spiritualistic meditations. In this connection the act of 
self-sacrifice that frees her and once more binds the unquiet 
spirit is, as was almost inevitab’e, something of an anti¬ 
climax. The climax, itself, however, the struggle of Ida’s 
friends and household with the demoniac, has a vivid 
force, and, if the tale is to stand or fall by its power to 
conjure up horror, Mr. Benson must be credited with a 
considerable success in a difficult genre. His detail is 
effective, his Society sketches are admirable; and he has 
managed to effect the necessary reconciliation of curious, 
sceptical modern London Society with the nebulous 
atmosphere with which he has surrounded it. That is 
no small feat. 

Glenanaar. By the Very Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D. (Long' 
mans, 6s.) 

No one but an Irishman can really understand the Irish. 
Even if the history of that distressful country for the last 
three hundred years and more did not make that abun¬ 
dantly clear, it becomes so immediately on a comparison 
of Irish characters in an Englishman’s novel with Irish 
characters drawn by an Irishman. The humorous side 
of their national temperament has been described in 
"Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.” with a realism to 
which no English writer could have attained, and the 
romantic side is no less vividly painted by Canon Sheehan. 
Of the many books which he has written there is none 
which we have enjoyed more than “ Glenanaar.” Never 
has he more successfully portrayed the strange nature 
and the variable emotions of his countrymen, the warmth 
of their love, the fierceness of their hate, their generosity 
and with it all their narrow-mindedness. The story turns 
upon the taint which in the mind of an Irishman clings 
to the descendants of a traitor or an informer. It is 
almost as ineradicable as the blood-guiltiness of the house 
of Laius, and though at the end of the book the accursed 
thing seems at last in the fourth generation to have been 
cleared away, we feel that we should not be surprised to 
see it reappear if there were a second volume. Who 
can wonder that such a people has always been a thorn 
in the side of English statesmen ? Irishmen cannot for¬ 
get their wrongs. To quote Dr. Sheehan’s own words at 
the end of a chapter vividly describing the trial of the 
Doneraile Conspirators at Cork in October 1829 : 

“ Cromwell begat massacres and burning ; and massacres and 
burning begat reprisals; and reprisals begat Penal Laws ; and Penal 
Laws begat insurrection ; and insurrection begat the Union ; and the 
Union begat outlawry ; and outlawry begat Whiteboyism ; and 
Whiteboyism begat informers and judicial murders; and judicial 
murders begat revenge, ttia capo." 

The book is, of course, written from the point of view of a 


partisan, but we confidently believe that even readers as 
strongly prejudiced on the other side will be unable to 
resist its fascination. 

The Premier’s Daughter. By Alice and Claude Askew. 

(White, 6s.) 

It is not the literary merit of this book that induces us 
to review it. It is exactly the kind of story which is 
popular in the form of a feuilleton ; we suspect that, if we 
had met it in that form, we should really have wanted to 
know what happened next and been content to wait a 
day for the knowledge. It is not, however, for that reason 
that we notice it, but for the curious evidence it shows of 
being the work of two hands. The authors have colla¬ 
borated, and very successfully we understand, on a number 
of books which we confess we never read ; but they have 
not yet learned, somehow, how to " jine the flats.” There 
are, in fact, two styles in the book. One is what we might 
call the ordinary feuilleton style. We read, for instance, in a 
typical sentence, of the " desperate wretch ” fleeing across 
“ a wild waste of moor; ” and the next minute we come 
upon some natural, simple, telling little phrase, some hint 
of acute observation, some subtle touch of character that 
is quite out of the reach of the ordinary feuilleton. Which 
is which—what is due to Mr. and what to Mrs. (or Miss)— 
we cannot, of course, pretend to guess; but the dis¬ 
crepancy only adds a fresh touch of interest to a book 
which we must admit having enjoyed. 

Grand Relations. By J. S. Fletcher. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Mr. Fletcher has already shown an intimate knowledge 
of the byways of Yorkshire, and in the present “ rustic 
comedy,” as be aptly describes his book, he shows an 
equally intimate knowledge of the people who live in that 
exuberant county and the puddings they eat. In these 
degenerate days of nut diet and vegetables it is a pleasure 
to read of the preparations made for high tea, “ a noble 
sirloin and a ham and two pair o’ cold roast fowls and one 
pair o’ cold boiled and a tongue, let alone a brawn ’at’ll 
weigh ten pounds; ” and the comment that: “ it’s alius 
weel to be provided—when it’s a case of cut an’come agean 
as often as ye like ye can varry soon get through a few o’ 
sich small stop-the-gaps as cold fowls and them theer.” 
These people are splendid; they know more of high tea 
than the higher life, and are so simple that they have 
never heard of the simple life. Such is the fare of the 
characters in Mr. Fletcher’s comedy, and as might he 
expected, there is nothing thin or paltry about them 
or about his treatment of them: the book is done as 
well as they “ do themselves; ” the fun is as unflagging as 
their appetites, and as jovial as their tempers. Mr. George 
Gosling, a gallant young farmer, is saved from losing his 
lady-love, Miss Victoria Jex, by the address of his volatile 
friend, Mr. Parker, who plays the part of a rich uncle and 
turns the scale in George’s favour. How he uses the 
character, how he avoids discovery until an emissary of 
the rich uncle arrives and his position becomes too perilous, 
and how he then rings down the curtain on his own per¬ 
formance after an admirable final scene, we will not tell: 
but he is an agelast indeed who is not entertained by 
“ Grand Relations." There is much dialect, but Mr. 
Fletcher has manipulated it so cleverly that he gives the 
proper semblance of reality without ever being obscure, 
or tiresome to read. 


A Doctor in Corduroy. By Max Barino. (Greening, 6s.) 


The ability to express and communicate pathos has 
become a rare quality in our modern novelists. Laughter 
and tears, the world never tires of insisting, are near akin; 
but the book-maker of to-day is too much concerned with 
the amount of his output to trouble his mind about the 
narrow division between pathos and bathos. An elabora¬ 
tion of words or actions, be it never so slight and un¬ 
witting, suffices to turn tragedy into farce. Mr. Baring 
avoids this pitfall, through a happy ignorance of its 
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existence. His knowledge of English is slight, but his style 
is free from affectation, his story is wholly unpretentious, 
and his characters are unpretentious folk of whose reality 
he succeeds in convincing us. “ A Doctor in Corduroy” 
is much better than his former novel, “ A Canon’s Butter¬ 
fly.” The doctor in question, third of a family of Dr. 
Johns, who have practised as veterinary surgeons in Bur- 
stone, is a rough, uncouth, unlettered man; addicted to 
drink; striving vainly to conquer his craving, and finally 
rescued through his love for a child bom out of wedlock, 
who is placed on his arm when, in a drunken stupor, he is 
lying in a ditch. They are “ as common in Burstone as 
blackberries,” these children; but that does not concern 
Dr. John. It is a “little varmint” who is cold and 
hungry, and must be fed; and when another child, 
motherless and fatherless, seeks his protection, he gives it 
for the same reason. Greater care should have been 
exercised in the portraiture of some of the lesser charac¬ 
ters, but if there are many defects in Mr. Baring’s novel, 
his delineation of the horse-doctor’s character is faithful 
and touching. It reveals him as a student of human nature, 
and we shall look forward with interest to his next 
book. 

Lagderit Luck. By Tom Gallon. (Arrowsmith, 3 s. 6d.) 

Mr. Gallon’s story deals with the familiar Indian diamond 
of vast value that has been stolen, and is sought after by 
men ready to commit any crime in order to possess it. 
The plot is, to put it mildly, an impossible one, and it is 
seldom that Mr. Gallon succeeds, even temporarily, in 
making the reader believe that his characters are alive. 
When this is said, however, the worst has been said. Mr. 
Gallon tells his story in a way that interests the reader, 
and that is the chief merit of any story-teller. The hero 
of the book, Josiah Lagden, is a puppet who occasionally 
almost comes to life, and there are times when he really 
engages our sympathies. There is humour in the book, 
though of a rather mild type, and there is pathos which is 
sometimes genuine. Why, when Mr. Gallon can interest 
and amuse us, as he certainly does in “ Lagden’s Luck,” 
should we carp at the patent fact that he is not Mr. Mere¬ 
dith. or some other eminent novelist ? His story is whole¬ 
some, and there is nothing in it that can offend the most 
scrupulous moralist. Let us accept it for what it is, and 
be thankful. There are thousands of people who will find 
it entertaining, and in a way profitable, and they will cer¬ 
tainly owe Mr. Gallon thanks for the pleasant hour which 
he has provided ior them. 


BOOK SALES 

The “ third ” portion of the library of Mr. Joseph Knight the well- 
known editor of Notes and Queries, was disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby 
at their house, Wellington Street, on the six days beginning June 19. 
The sale was described as the “ third portion" of Mr. Knight’s library, 
but hardly any one now living (saving Mr. Knight), remembers the 
sale of the first and second portions. On the whole moderate prices 
obtained. 

The principal items of interest were : Burton's Arabian Nights. 
Edited by Smithers. 12 vols. £3 12s. 6d. (Hill). Aristophanes. 
Published by Aldus. 1498. £18 10s. (Marinius). Bacon's Works. 

In OJficina Jo Haviland. 1623. ^64 (Ridler). Bacon’s Novum 
Organum. First edition. 1620. £22 10s. (Quaritch). Bacon's 
Advancement and Proficience of Learning. 1640. £4 15s. (Badde- 

ley). Baudelaire (Chas.). Les Fleurs du Mai. First edition. £3 5s. 
(Ainslie). Beaumont and Fletcher's Fifty Comedies and Tragedies. 
1679. £5 17s. fid. (Maggs). Browne’s Religio Medici. 1645. £i 5 s - 

(Bumpus). Burns’Poems. First Edinburgh edition. 1787. ^(Hop¬ 
kins). Chaucer’s Woorkes. 1561. £4 5s. (Maggs). Chaucer's 

Workes. 1602. £3 3s. (Ridler). Cunninghams' Story of Nell Gwyn. 
First edition. £3 (Denny). Daniel (Sam) Works, newly augmented. 
1602. £3 4s. (Aiken). Dorat. Les Baisers. 1770. £8 7s. 6d. 

(Newman). Dryden’s Works. With Life by Sir Walter Scott. 
18 vols. 1882-1903. £4 8s. (Jackson). Dryden's Various Plays. 

Chiefly from the first collected edition. 4 vols. /13 5s. (Dobell). 
D'Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy. 6 vols. 1719-20. £3 12s. 6d. 

(Dobell). Encylopaedia Britannica. Times edition. 36 vols. with 
stand. /13 10s. (Peplow). Farmer's Slang and its Analogues. /213s. 
(Hitchman). French Theatrical Costumes. 425 full length portraits. 
£12 (Edwards). Hunterian Club Publications. Complete set. £6 
(Hopkins). The Huth Library. 29 vols. 1881-84. £10 15s. 


(Quaritch). Kelmscott Press: The Golden Legend. £3 (Maggs); 
Keats’ Poems. £8 15s. (Cockerell); More’s Utopia. £3 is, 
(Bumpus) ; Morris' Story of the Glittering Plains. £4 17s. 6d. 
(Bumpus) ; Shelley’s Poems. £9 2s. 6d. (Bumpus). Maupas¬ 
sant. Contes Choises. 1891-2. .£14. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

First edition. Seventh Title-page. £<j 10s. (Dobell). Mirour for Magis¬ 
trates, by Higgins. 1610. £3 15s. (Sotberan). Morris (Wm.). 

The Earthly Paradise. First edition. 3 vols. 1868-70. £4 7s. 6d. 

(Dobell); Grettir the Strong. First edition. 1869. £2 15s. (Dobell); 

The Volsungs and Niblungs. First edition. 1870. £3 3s. (Maggs). 
Fynes Moryson's Itinerary. Original edition. 1617. £7 7s. (Garrick). 
The Duchess of Newcastle’s Poems and Fancies. First edition. 1653. 
£3 16s. (Cotton). The Duchess of Newcastle's Sociable Letters. 
Original edition. 1664. £3 3s. (Marlowe). The Newgate Calendar. 

4 vols. 1825. £2 8s. (Sotheran). Old English Plays. Edited by 

Bullen. 7 vols. £7 17s. 6d. (Quaritch). Rabelais. CEuvres. AmsL 
1741. £11 15s. (Isaacs). Shakespeare. Works, edited by Rowe. 
Vol. 7. 1710. £18 (Marlowe). Shelley's Works. Edited by For¬ 
man. 8 vols. £7 7%. (Jackson). Smith's British Mezzotinto Por¬ 
traits. 4 vols. 1884. £19 (Hornstein). Publications of the Spenser 

Society. £14 (Dawson). Stevenson's New Arabian Nights. First 
edition. 1882. £4 12s. 6d. (Shepherd). Suckling (Sir John). Frag- 
menta Aurea. First edition. 1646. £13 js. (Maggs). The Tudor 
Translations. Edited by W. E. Henley. 26 vols. £20 (Nutt). The 
total amount realised was £2x33 13s. 6d. 

Books and Manuscripts the property of Mr. C. E. Mathews (sometime 
President of the Alpine Club), Mr. John Neville Cross and others were 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on June 29 and two following days. Mr. 
Mathews’ books were mostly on Mountaineering ; those belonging to 
Mr. Cross included Burton's Arabian Nights, a fine collection of the 
writings of Charles Dickens and books relating to him, the works of 
Charles Lever, first editions, Captain Marryat's novels, first editions ; and 
the other books disposed of included first editions of Waverley (£150) 
and Guy Mannering (£20). 

The principal items were : Dickens. A llfirst editions. PickwickPapers. 
£16 10s. (Spencer.) Sketches by Boz. £6 10s. (Hornstein.) Crow- 
quill, pictures picked from the Pickwick Papers. £2 5s. (Thompson.) 
Oliver Twist. 1838. £3 5s. (Hill.) Memoirs of Grimaldi. 2 vols. 
1838. £4. (Dobell.) Pic Nic Papers. 1841. £2 6s. (Essex.) 
Master Humphrey's Clock. 3 vols. 1841. £3. (Bumpus.) Sibson’s 

Illustrations to Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840-2. £5153. (Stewart.) 
The Chimes. 1843, same 1845, and the Cricket on the Hearth. 
£8 17s. 6d. (Maggs.) Tale of Two Cities. 1859. £4 5s. (Bumpus.) 

Great Expectations. 3 vols. 1861. £313s. (Spenoer.) MS. Accounts 
of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, containing autograph signatures—for 
cheques—of Dickens, “Phiz,” Thackeray, Cruikshank, and others. 
£14 10s. (Quaritch.) Sibson’s Sketches of Expeditions from the 
Pickwick Club. 1838. £22 10s. (Sabin.) Forster’s Life of Dickens 
and Letters of Dickens. 12 vols. Extra illustrated. £22. (Ritchie.) 
Scott’s Waverley. First edition, in original boards. 3 vols. 1814. £150. 
Scott’s Guy Mannering. First edition, in original boards. £26. (Brown.) 
Scott’s Tales of My Landlord. First'series. 4 vols. £15 5s. (Picker¬ 
ing.) Scott's Ivanhoe. First edition. 3 vols. 1820. £2 8s. (Maggs.) 
Byron's Hours of Idleness. First edition. Newark, 1807. £7 15s. 

(Bumpus.) Dickens' Oliver Twist. First edition. 3 vols. 1838. 
£7 5s. (Voung.) Ackerman’s Microcosm of London. 3 vols. 
1811. £25 ios.i (Edwards.) Smith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits. 
4 vols. £21. (Hornstein.) Lyra (Nicolai de). 1 ’ostillae perpetuae 
super Vetus Testamentum. Gothic letter. Probably printed at Metx, 
circa 1470. £14 10s. (Cockerell.) Valturius (R.). de Re Militari 

(edente P. Ramusio) 1472. First edition. £32. (Tregaskis). 
Fitzgerald's Rubiiy&t of Omar Khayyam. The exceedingly rare 
first edition, published by D. Quaritch. 1859. £40. (Quaritch.) Ford’s 
Historie of Perkin Warbeck. First edition. 1634. £9. (Picker¬ 

ing.) Illuminated Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century (Book of 
Hours), in English character. £150. (Halford.) Another in the 
French character, also Fifteenth Century. £130. (Leighton). Biblia 
Pauperum. Manuscript on vellum, said to be the sixth known of the 
Biblia Pauperum. £32. (Leighton.) Byron. Autograph letter to 
Hoppner, English Consul-General at Vienna. 1820. £20 10s. 

(Shirley.) Caxton's translation of the “Lyves of Holy Faders.” 
Printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Westminster, 1495. £51. Matthew 
Prior's Poems on Several Occasions. 1707. £10 10s. (Pickering.) 
The same. 1718. £11. (Pickering.) Shelley’s Queen Mab. The 

extremely rare original edition. 1813. £50. (Sabin.) Sheridan's Rivals. 

First edition. 1775. £13 15s. (Bumpus.) 


THE DRAMA 


A WORD IN DEFENCE 


Some interesting reflections are aroused by the statements 
in the prospectus of a dramatic society which was sent us 
not long ago. We withhold the name of the society 
because it is doing in a modest way some very interesting 
work and should not be made to suffer for the indiscretions 
of its prospectus. The promoters, being of opinion that 
an art can only be revived by returning to its early sim¬ 
plicity, have drawn up certain rules for their guidance. 
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Before we go on to the rules, let us ask what is meant by 
the early simplicity of the drama. The earliest English 
drama of which we have any knowledge is the religious 
plays of the Middle Ages. So far from there being any 
simplicity in these, they were just as complicated, as 
elaborate, as ostentatious as the ingenuity of the mediaeval 
imagination and the wealth of the Church could make 
them. They attempted and probably achieved effects 
which Mr. Arthur Collins in his pantomimes, and Sir Henry 
Irving in producing Monsieur Victorien Sardou’s play of 
Dante only follow at a respectful distance. Early sim¬ 
plicity then is not to be found in the earliest English 
drama. We come next to the Elizabethan drama, which 
we so frequently hear compared with the modern stage to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The simplicity of the 
scenic productions of the Elizabethan era there is no deny¬ 
ing. They were as bare and as naif as could possibly 
be imagined, but it cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that that simplicity was a matter of necessity, not of 
choice. In the first place, as everybody knows, the Eliza¬ 
bethan “ theatre ” was what we should call now a circus. 
Its primary object was the exhibition of such sports as bull¬ 
baiting and bear-baiting and the like. That kind of enter¬ 
tainment took place, say, three days a week; for the other 
three, or more probably for another one or two, the place 
became a theatre. A wooden platform was rigged up on 
trestles; some sort of hangings were put up at the back, 
and the body of the public stood in the arena, where the 
day before there had been a fight between a bull and dogs. 
Obviously, elaborate scenic production in such circum¬ 
stances was out of the question. When you have to take 
your stage down as soon as you have done your play, 
you cannot achieve anything like elaboration. It is clear 
then that the early simplicity of the Elizabethan stage was 
very largely a matter of £ s. d. The prices were so small 
and the profits so uncertain that the management could 
not afford any kind of splendour. That they afforded all 
they could becomes obvious on the briefest reference to 
Henslowe’s “ Diary.” They spent what they could on 
clothes and so forth, but it was very little that they 
could afford to spend. We have only to turn to the stage 
directions to any contemporary mask—Ben J onson’s, say, 
with effects by Inigo Jones—to see that the simplicity of 
the professional stage was not an artistic canon, but a point 
of compulsion. When private persons or Societies of 
Lawyers or other people with money to spend produced 
theatrical pieces, they deliberately aimed at all the ostenta¬ 
tion, and splendour, and “ machinery,” and optical effects 
that artists and architects could devise and money pay for. 

In passing on from the Elizabethan era we have probably 
outrun the limits of anything that could be called early 
simplicity. We need hardly stop to examine the simplicity 
of the Restoration drama, which, again, was a matter of 
money, not of art; or the simplicity of the Georgian 
Drama which dressed Macbeth in the most expensive wig 
and square-cut coat it could find, and gave Lady Macbeth 
so magnificent a train that even when she was sleep¬ 
walking in her nightgown she had to have two pages to 
carry it; the simplicity of de Loutherbourg’s illusions and 
mechanical effects. The matter, however, is not really one 
of history, but of the essence of the dramatic art. It is 
only in the face of these oft-repeated popular outcries 
against what is called upholstery that we venture to insist 
on the truism that scenic effects are a perfectly legitimate 
and indeed essential part of the theatrical art. That art 
appeals not only to the ear, nor only to the intelligence, 
but in a very important degree to the eye; and why, since 
the eye is to be appealed to, it should not be appealed to 
in the finest and most finished manner possible is a question 
which none of the objectors have hitherto answered. 

We are far from supporting any tendency to let scenery 
take the place of either the play or the acting. There have 
been, it is true, one or two examples recently of misguided 
ingenuity, but to cast aspersions on that account on all the 
advance in decency, propriety and beauty that our stage 
has seen since Charles Kean’s revivals of Shakespeare at 


the Princess’ Theatre is to fall into a needless archaism. 
The object of the stage is to produce illusion; and the 
better and more elaborately the play is mounted (so long 
only as the play itself is not sacrificed to the scenery) the 
more complete is the illusion created in the minds of all, 
except perhaps some few rare intelligences which can follow 
Shakespeare, for instance, into heights which the stage 
from its very nature is unable to reach. The balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet is beautiful when played on bare 
boards before dirty hangings ; it is very much more beauti¬ 
ful when played in a scene which transports the spectator 
—if he has imagination to follow—into an Italian garden 
on a perfect summer night. Would it not be wiser, instead 
of repeating the always fruitless attempt at setting back 
the hands of the clock in the hope of gaining time, to take 
up the best that modern skill and thoroughness has 
achieved, acknowledge the drama’s indebtedness to it, and 
make the best use of it ? 

It is quite possible that our society does not mean what 
it appears to say, and that its object is, after all, only 
good taste and true art. But even in that case, some 
word in defence of modern conditions is not out of place. 
Scenic splendour is not an invention of our day; the 
appropriate use of it to the heightening of the effect of 
classic plays, on the other hand, is. 

We have said so much on this topic that we have left 
ourselves insufficient space to deal with other matters in 
the prospectus to which we refer, and must remain con¬ 
tent with brief comment on two further points. The 
society in question professes to perform classic and new 
plays of literary merit only. When will it be realised that 
literary merit is only one of several essential things in a 
play, and that it can be more easily spared than dramatic 
merit ? This arm-chair view of the theatre, while valuable 
as a wholesome corrective to all mere theatricality, has 
been responsible for the misprision of a good deal of 
excellent work by people who condemn it in most cases 
unheard: while it has also been responsible for futile 
attempts to give theatrical interpretation to works which 
are totally unsuited to the theatre. The theatre, it is true, 
has not yet achieved half of what we hope to see it do. 
We look forward to seeing far greater liberty of thought, 
and possibly greater freedom in the choice of form; but 
form, vary how it will, must still be dramatic form. Rules 
wisely used are always a help, not a hindrance; it is by 
observing the rules, not setting them at defiance, that the 
scope and merit of the theatre may be increased; and the 
play of the future, however different from the made-up 
things that fill half our theatres to-day, will still be dramatic 
first, and literary, we may hope, next. 

Finally, we hear of general efficiency of production 
without undue prominence of any particular part. The 
result of visiting the French companies that play every 
summer in London is to impress upon one’s notice the far 
greater care which is taken by our English managers to 
find capable exponents of minor parts. The “ star 
system ” is far less prominent in our own theatres than in 
the tails of these comets who shoot across our sky every 
summer. 


FINE ART 

THE PAGEANTRY OF VENETIAN ART 

Too often the Italian Renaissance is dismissed as a par¬ 
ticular period in the history of art, with no thought ot the 
varying manifestations of its spirit, or of the different 
influences which guided its course, with no realisation that 
it was a human movement, and not a mere stage in the 
development of painting. At Venice the artistic Renais¬ 
sance tound the summit of its glory, and experienced the 
matured influences of the movement wherefrom it drew its 
inspiration, and also the influences which were born of the 
nature of the Venetians themselves. The Venetian artists 
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were comparatively untouched by the earlier aspects of 
the Renaissance, they developed later than the painters of 
Umbria or Tuscany, and they survived them; thus they 
possess characteristics which are wanting in other schools. 
When the Italians became aware that a new light had 
risen on their horizon, and that what hitherto they had 
regarded as the full daylight had only been the glow which 
foreshadowed the advent of a brilliant sunshine of self- 
realisation, they found themselves subject to a new 
influence. The past was revealed to them as an inspira¬ 
tion for the future. For the first time they realised the 
imperishable greatness of the ancients, and they began to 
learn what the full glory of the world might really mean. 
The youth of Italy was past. She had come to that 
time, which occurs alike in the lives of men and of 
peoples, when an inquisitiveness, a longing for definite 
knowledge, a realisation that there was more in life than 
its everyday events, had possessed her. A definite era of 
progress had begun. But it was necessary to obtain some 
real basis for this advance, aiid to that end the past was 
invoked to give birth to the future, the worship of the 
ancient preceded the creation of the new. Thus Italian 
literature was remodelled on Platonic lines.Ttalian sculp¬ 
ture, took as a basis Graeco-Roman sculpture; above all, 
Italian architecture was an elaboration of classical buildings. 
But with painting this could not be the case. Till com¬ 
paratively lately few examples of ancient painting had been 
found, and some other guiding influence was needed for 
the Italian painters: Apart from the fact that the general 
spirit of the age led painters towards the perfection of 
technique, it was the church which had the overmastering 
influence on the evolution of Italian art. It stood by its 
cradle when Giotto painted his frescoes and Cimabue 
helped to adorn the walls of the Franciscan church of 
Assisi; in more mature days it inspired the mystical sim¬ 
plicity of the work of Fra Angelico in the convent of San 
Marco, and later still the San Sisto Madonna—the culmi¬ 
nation of religious art in Raphael. 

Throughout these generations it was the religious spirit, 
as dispensed at Rome, which generally gave the subject and 
always provided the inspiration of touch and treatment. 
Artists were enrolled in one great fraternity which bound 
them in the same service. For the church had realised 
that with the new age new methods must be introduced. 
Religion must be taught as well as enforced, and to an age 
which was particularly susceptible to impressions of the 
eye no better teaching than that of pictures could be 
found. Thus we can account for that simplicity of touch, 
that subdued earnestness, and that wealth of symbolism 
which are prominent in the pictures of the Umbrian or 
Tuscan school. In the Venetian school, however, this 
influence cannot be traced. Venice had ever been a rebel¬ 
lious daughter of ecclesiastical Rome. She insisted on 
making her religion conform to the natural tendencies of 
her character and her surroundings; she did not hesitate 
to defy the fulminations of a proud Pope, and never 
throughout her career did she suffer the Holy Office within 
her island fortress. Her religion was of herself, and drew 
its characteristics from the life of her people. At Florence 
men had lost themselves in the exaltation caused by 
Savonarola’s preaching, and the city gave herself to Christ 
even as Siena sought safety from the protection of the 
Madonna ; but in Venice there were never any signs of 
religious revival or mystical enthusiasm. Religion to the 
Venetians was part of their daily life and no extraneous 
and superior domination. It is therefore not surprising 
that we find none of the deep religious thought in the 
pictures of the Venetian masters which is met with in the 
works of the other Italian schools. The Paradiso of 
Tintoretto, in the Council Chamber of the Palazzo Ducale, 
betrays no mystic inspiration, it does not stand in marked 
contrast to its secular setting. To Venice, Paradise was as 
much a truth at a civic function or a great debate, as in 
the sacred precincts of a church. It is a very material 
Paradise this, one which would appeal to the pleasure- 
loving Venetian, in that he could recognise therein some¬ 


thing of the worldly glory and the pageantry of his own 
magnificent functions. For it was pageantry which had 
taken the place of religion as the inspiration of Venetian 
art. 

The religion of the Venetians was, as we have said, part 
of their ordinary life, and so also was the pageant; but the 
latter gave the colouring to all the other aspects of that 
life, and this was a universal mark of the later Renais¬ 
sance. It must be remembered that the Venetian school 
of art flourished when the great painters of the other parts 
of Italy were passing into their graves, and that it there¬ 
fore came under a later manifestation of the Renais¬ 
sance spirit than did the Umbrian and Tuscan schools. The 
first manifestations of that great movement were archaic, 
the Church and gifted men alone preached the gospel 
of beauty with its attendant lessons, but, as ideas 
developed, like a youth who just feels himself on the 
threshold of manhood, Italy began to realise that she 
might spend her new-found energy in adorning her person. 
The spirit of pageantry was afloat. Prince vied with prince 
in the splendour of his array. Did not II Moro once com¬ 
plain that a Medicean embassy at Rome was finer than his 
own, an insult he could not brook ? Marriage and high 
festival were taken as an excuse for gorgeous processions. 
Did not Lorenzo de Medici realise this when he in¬ 
augurated those feast-days which delighted the people of 
Florence ? Even grave historians will pause awhile in their 
narrative and paint in glowing colours some fine pro¬ 
cession, with minute description of the robes of the ladies 
and the gay caparisons of their horses. Do we not know 
the exact details of Lucrezia Borgia’s entrance to her 
Ferrarese home ? 

Such was the spirit of Italy generally, and it was 
intensified in Venice, where all nations met on business 
bent, East and West mingling their national dresses in the 
gay throng. Gaiety and splendour were the predominant 
characteristics of the Venetian merchant princes. Splendour 
was the hall-mark of a State, which—unique in Italy— 
had a stable government and a continuously prosperous 
trade. The humanistic side of the Renaissance had 
touched Venice but slightly, and so her splendours had 
to be depicted, not in words by a host of dependent and 
probably inferior poets, but in pictures by a school of 
artists who kept green the traditions of painting in Italy 
after the other schools had lost their glory. Uninfluenced 
by the Church, with her mystical elevation, encouraged by 
a State which gloried in a display of wealth, cut off from 
the intellectual interests which pervaded the rest of Italy, 
and working under a government where the individual 
was lost in the State, the Venetian painters took kindly to 
painting what we may call pageant pictures. 

By the painting of pageant pictures we mean not 
merely the portrayal of a procession or historical event, 
but also that ineffable touch which shows that the artist has 
conceived his subject on broad embracing lines; has 
treated it with a feeling of the pomp and magnificence of 
the world ; has, in fact, imparted something of the Venetian 
aspect of life to his canvas. We do not mean, again, to 
dismiss the Venetian school as one and all pageant painters. 
It is only necessary to turn to some of the pictures of 
Giovanni Bellini or Cima to prove that such a generalisa¬ 
tion would be untrue. But Venetian painting was 
largely conceived in the spirit of pageantry, and 
apart from what we have lost in the burning of the 
Palazzo Ducale in 1574, and on the walls of the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi, we have a wealth of these pictures from the 
hands of the Venetian masters. It needs but a very 
cursory visit to the present Palazzo Ducale to realise both 
the truth of this assertion and the attitude of mind in the 
Venetian which produced this effect. The paintings in the 
Palazzo are illustrative of the glory of Venice, they paint 
her crowned and triumphant, they paint her gorgeous 
crowds and manifold processions, but no doctrine is taught. 
There is no intellect. This is entirely typical of the Venetian 
point of view. In Florence the decoration of her public 
buildings was entrusted to artists, who might choose their 
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own subjects. Leonardo and Michelangelo were allowed to 
use their own ability in their own way, for this was the 
intention of those who commissioned them. The man took 
precedence of the State. In Venice the State was every¬ 
thing, the man counted for nothing; and her painters had 
to paint their native city as a goddess sitting on her throne. 
Nowhere else in Italy do we thus find the splendour of the 
body politic as the main theory of the State, and nowhere 
else in Italy have painters devoted their abilities to the 
glorification of splendour and earthly pomp. But though 
the glory depicted is of the earth, the genius of the painter 
has illumined it with an artistic imagination, which lifts 
it above mere earthly magnificence. Veronese in his Venice 
Crowned by Fame is fired by the allegory and by that con¬ 
ception of the State which makes patriotism almost a 
religion. The “ cloud life ” in the upper part of the picture 
speaks of Venice the magnificent, while beneath are beau¬ 
tiful women and a crowd of the populace watching the 
heavenly vision, as any Venetian crowd might watch a 
spectacle. It is pageant-painting, but it is more. There 
is an ease and grace about that crowd, which brings home 
to us the fact that whilst the artist painted the glory of 
Venice, he did not forget what Venice really was. These 
pageants do not merely portray the pompous feelings of a 
proud people, they show the Venetian as he walked, talked 
and thought in those days of splendour. Of all Italian 
schools of art, that of Venice is the most naturalistic. 
Moreover, it was not only at the behest of authority that 
this kind of picture was painted. The spirit of display was 
abroad in Venice. Venetian citizens, accustomed to the 
organised pageant of religious festival or ceremonial recep¬ 
tion, desired the painting of such scenes by their artists. 
Thus we have those two splendid pictures by Gentile 
Bellini, now both in the Academia at Venice, the Miracle 
of the True Cross and the Corpus Christi Procession. Both 
these pictures are imbued with the spirit of the age, though 
perhaps, as one of the earliest of his school, Gentile still 
shows some traces of formalism. Yet here the pageantry 
of Venetian life, the processions so dear to the citizens live 
again once more, even as the St. Ursula series by Carpaccio 
betrays the beauty and pleasure-loving spirit of the age, 
giving ns land and water scenes and such sights as the State 
reception of ambassadors. 

Thus in Venice more than in any other part of Italy 
was art popular; popular, that is, in the best sense of the 
word, piainting the life and emotions of the people, beauti¬ 
ful forms in rich and mellow colours. For it is the colour¬ 
ing of the Venetian artists which is their greatest glory. 
Large effects wonderfully realised, bold bright colours 
which never glare and always harmonise, these are what 
make these pictures ideal pageant paintings, as it is the 
rich colour in sea and sky, the large masses of the same 
colour, never to be found in landscape, which are the glory 
of Venice itself. These effects were not without their in¬ 
fluence on the artists. None who know Venice can fail to 
recognise its atmosphere in the paintings of the three great 
painters in whom Venetian art reached its culmination— 
Tintoretto, Veronese and Titian. These men are typical 
of their whole school. Free from ecclesiastical domina¬ 
tion, yet possessing a quiet natural piety, relieved from all 
confusion of aims, men of the world, genial, lovers of 
pleasure, these men in themselves and in their works speak 
of their age and race. They are the children of the later 
Renaissance, the Renaissance of pleasure and pageantry. 


ART SALES 

On Wednesday, 28th nit., Messrs. Christie held an important sale of 
Early English silver-plate from various sources. Two lots realised 
exceptionally high prices: an Elizabethan rose-water flagon and 
cover, entirely gilt, and companion flagon, decorated with large shells, 
embossed and chased, with band of dolphins round lip and foot, £3500 
(Crichton); and a James II. two-handled cup and cover, by Benjamin 
Pyne, £1200 (Crichton). A Henry VIII. chalice and paten, entirely 
grit, sold for £900 (S. j. Phillips); a set of Charles I. Apostle spoons, 
Louian hall-mark, 1637, f° r C% 1 ° (Spink); a cylindrical two- h andled 


cup and cover, 1655, * or /S 7 8 4*. (S. J. Phillips); a Henry VIII. 
mazer bowl, 1527, for /500 (Crichton); an Elizabethan jug of tiger- 
ware, 1580, for £s 9 o (Crichton); a George I. two-handled cup and 
covef, by Paul Lamerie, 1718, for /417 2s. 6d. (Crichton); an Eliza¬ 
bethan tiger-ware flagon, 1588, for £350 (Crichton); a Commonwealth 
plain tankard, with flat cover, 1659, by Anthony Fickettes, for £294 12s. 
(S. J. Phillips); and a tankard and cover, sixteenth century, for 
£210 xos. (S. J. Phillips). 

Messrs. Robinson and Fisher sold on Wednesday and Thursday a 
number of pictures and pieces of furniture. A Vandyck, whole length 
portrait of Waller, in black dress, standing in landscape, realised 
550 gs. (Roskell) ; a Gainsborough, whole length portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of Mr. J. Williams of Brotch Gwint, county 
Pembroke, 370 gs. (Wall); a Frans Hals, portrait of the King’s jester, 
in red dress and cap, 274 gs. (Cavens); and a picture by E. Verboeck- 
hoven, interior of stable, with donkey, fowls and rabbit, 100 gs. 
(Farr). A Louis XVI. Spanish mahogany three-tier side-table sold 
for 165 gs. 

On Thursday Messrs. Christie disposed of a collection of jewels, the 
property of the late Mr. Reuben D. Sassoon, and others. A pearl 
necklace, with single brilliant snap, realised /4700 (Martin); another 
necklace, also of pearls, £2600 (Phelps); a third (afterwards 
abstracted), £1700 (Lindenbaum); a brilliant hair ornament, £1380 
(Lindenbaum); a pearl, ruby, and brilliant necklace, and a brooch 
and pair of earrings, £1120 (Drayson) ; and a brilliant collet necklace, 
^1020 (Fileman). The day's total was £26,756 10s. 

At the sale at Messrs. Christie’s on Friday of old French decorative 
objects, old Sivres porcelain, etc., Messrs. Duveen bought the most 
important item—two white marble statuettes, one of a small girl 
holding in her hands two doves, in the manner of Pigalle, and one of 
an infant Bacchanal (his hair bound with vine foliage, holding in his 
raised shirt a bunch of grapes); and a pair of Louis XIV. dove- 
coloured marble pedestals for £2400. A pair of bowls and covers of 
Chinese Celadon crackle realised £1365 (Durlacher) ; a Louis XVI. 
clock, the movement by Maniire, £1260 (Partridge); a pair of 
Dresden busts of girls, ^846 (Duveen); and a pair of Louis XVI. 
candelabra, of ormolu, formed as figures of children, .£630 (A. 
Wertheimer). 

On Saturday Messrs. Christie sold a number of modern pictures 
and water-colour drawings from various sources. Next in importance 
to the David Cox and two Linuells. which went for very low 
prices, were: Prout's Albert Duress Well, Nuremberg, 200 gs. 
(Sturdy); Heywood Hardy's 11 The Toast ” and " Love’s Barrier," 
190 gs. each (Gooden and Fox); Erskine Nicol’s An Irish Merry¬ 
making,” 160 gs. (Wallis); Leader’s “On the River Llugwy below 
Capel Cwrig. North Wales,” 160 gs. (Gooden and Fox); Cooper’s 
“ Cattle and Sheep near a Shed,’’ 160 gs. (Sampson); " Returning from 
Market,” by Topham and J. W. Whittaker, 160 gs. (Godden); a river 
scene, man towing punt, by Leader, 150 gs. (Townley); Fantin- 
Latour’s •• Flowers in a Glass Bottle." 150 gs. (Obach); and 
Topham's •• At the Well," 150 gs. (Horton). 

Mr. E. J. Gregory’s " Dawn,” purchased recently by Mr. Wallis, has 
since been sold to Mr. Sargent 


MUSIC 


PLAIN-CHANT 


There has been of late so much lively discussion anent the 
revival of Plain-Chant—a form of music which is prob¬ 
ably destined to resume its sway in choirs of Roman 
Catholic Churches to the extinction of more modern com¬ 
positions—that it may not seem out of place here to con¬ 
sider briefly the origin of this system, its history, aims, 
structure, and its effect on different hearers. 

We read in the “ Magister Choralis ” by the Rev. F. X. 
Haberl, Cathedral choirmaster at Ratisbon, that Plain- 
Chant otherwise Gregorian, Roman, or choral chant may 
be thus defined: 

“ A grave, diatonic, unison melody set to the music of the words, 
without measured time; and used by the Church in her sacred 
functions." 


For several centuries after the dawn of Christianity, 
musical art was wholly the property of the Church ; there¬ 
fore the history of Plain-Chant is in some sense the history 
of music. Its roots are lost in remotest antiquity. The 
earliest known musical theory is that of the Greeks, but 
as the tombs of the Kings at Thebes are adorned with 
harps and harpists, lyres, flutes, sistrums and other in¬ 
struments, it is to be inferred that the earlier civilisation 
of Egypt also possessed a system of its own, which filtered 
down to the Greeks, and from which they may have after¬ 
wards diverged. In support of this view Rockstro cites 
an ancient myth ascribing the first idea of the lyre to 
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Hermes Trismegistus, who, while wandering on the banks 
of the Nile, found the shell of a tortoise dried in the sun, 
and used it for the framework of the first musical instru¬ 
ment ever invented, filling it with three chords made from 
the desiccated tendons of the animal. 

From Egypt it is supposed that the Hebrews also drew 
their tone-art, which was brought to great perfection in the 
Prophet and Levitic schools. In these institutions, Mees 
tells us: 

'• Bodies of instrumentalists and vocalists were formed and made 
conversant with the musical and poetic traditions, while to those who 
gave evidence of the creative faculty was entrusted the task of com¬ 
posing new poems and melodies as occasion required." 

We read that in their worship the Hebrews employed 

"soloists, selected choruses of men and women, and an orchestra. . . . 
the choirs chanted or sang antiphonally, while the multitude occa¬ 
sionally joined in the refrains, to the accompaniment of instru¬ 
ments. ...” 

In Rockstro’s opinion the Psalm-tones are the oldest 
ecclesiastical melodies we possess, and, allowing for inevit¬ 
able distortion and deterioration by time, the original 
melodies to which the psalms were sung in the Temple of 
Solomon. He adds that 

" a very touching tradition points to the Ninth Tone, now generally 
known as Tonus Peregrinus, and sung to the Psalm, ‘ In exitu Israel 1 as 
the tune sung by our Lord and the Apostles to the Hymn which 
immediately followed the Last Supper, and preceded the departure of 
our Saviour to the Garden of Gethsemane.” 

However, as the see of Peter lies in Rome, and the 
Romans derived their musical ideas from the Greeks, it is 
probable also that the music of many hymns first received 
by a church newly converted from paganism resembled 
that previously consecrated to temple-worship by the 
Greeks. Possibly the opinion expressed by Ambros in his 
“ Geschichte der Musik ” is the most correct: 


chord system of the Greeks, substituting that of the octave, 
“ the only one which Nature indicates.” The nomen¬ 
clature of the seven sounds of the scale according to the 
first seven letters of the alphabet is also attributed to him, 
together with an improved method of notation, or more 
properly speaking semiography. It must be remembered 
that the bars, notes, and staves belonging to modern 
musical writing were not then in existence. 

"The Gregorian Antiphonary," we read, " was written in ntumts, 
characters consisting of points, lines, accents, hooks, carves and 
angles, which indicated by their contours the direction in which the 
voice was to modulate." 

This kind of notation naturally left the pitch of the voice 
quite undetermined. John of Triers, in 1047, says: 

“ The same marks which Master Trudo sang as thirds were sung as 
fourths by Master Albinus; and Master Salomo in another place even 
asserts the fifths to be the notes meant, so that at last there were as 
many methods of singing as teachers of the art." 

To obviate this inconvenience, one Hucbald, a monk of 
Flanders in the tenth century, instituted the first principle 
of the modern stave—a line drawn parallel with the words 
of the text, above and below which the neumata were 
inscribed—the line standing for the basic tone F and 
coloured red, an important means of guidance among the 
black dotted figures. A second line coloured yellow and 
indicating C was added later; the letters F and C being 
then prefixed to each. From these characters, known as 
claves, or, in French, clefs, our modem system of keys was 
subsequently evolved. Hucbald also laid down the first 
intelligible rules for the construction of the organum or art 
of part-singing: 

" From a very early period," we read, " it had been the custom to 
accompany penultimate notes of a plain-chant melody with a minor 
third. ... To the minor third was speedily added the octave, fourth 
and fiftn. A plaint-chant melody accompanied by these intervals was 
called Diaphonia or Discant, in French, Dechant, because it was sung by 


“ From the musica sacra of the Hebrews, the music of Christianity 
derived its sacredness ; from the musical art of the Greeks its form, 
shape and beauty." 

The first singing-schools were established in Rome by 
Pope Sylvester in 314, and from this foundation grew 
the oldest choir in existence—that of the Sistine 
Chapel: 

" The schools," writes Mees, "of themselves developed into institu¬ 
tions for the general musical as well as vocal instruction of men and 
boys exceptionally gifted. The more proficient these became, the 
more gladly they yielded to the seductive power of music for stimulat¬ 
ing individual fancy and breaking the shackles of conventionality and 
tradition ; and thus there rose the conflict between the progressive 
effort of the singers and the restraining hand of ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties which has continued throughout the whole course of the evolution 
of Church music. ” 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan in the year 384, was the 
first who collected the melodies then in use at church 
functions, reduced them to their purest form, and drew 
up a code of laws for future guidance in such matters. 
From him we derive the four modes or scales—technically 
known as authentic— constituting the Ambrosian chant 
which, with the Ambrosian rite, is still used at Milan. 
Two centuries later St. Gregory the Great again gathered 
together existing chants, revised them, added many new 
ones, and produced an entire collection with the methods 
of singing attached as fixed precepts for all Christian 
churches. His Antiphonary—“ Antiphonarium Centonem ” 
—was chained to the altar of St. Peter that it might be 
referred to on all occasions. 

“ He formed,” says John the Deacon in his Life, “ that ecclesiastical 
music so grave and edifying which is at present called Gregorian 
Music. His bed, from which when sick he used to teach the singers, 
is preserved with great veneration in the palace of St. John Lateran, 
as also the whips wherewith he threatened the young clerks and boys 
when they made mistakes or failed in their notes." 

St. Gregory’s system of scales retained the four already 
sanctioned by St. Ambrose, adding four others produced 
by transposing the Ambrosian modes a fourth lower; these 
additional scales received the name of Plagal to distinguish 
them from the five more ancient termed Authentic. He is 
also supposed to have been the first to discard the tetra- 


two voices." 


It was also known as the organum, from the facility with 
which it could be played on the rude organs then in use; 
and the clerks who sung it were called organisers, and 
highly paid, as can be seen from an ancient necrologium, 
which awards to the four organisers of the Alleluia as 
much as twopence each. 

Following Hucbald in the task of musical development 
came Guido d'Arezzo, a Benedictine monk of Pomposa, 
995, who improved stave notation still further by adding a 
black line to stand for A between the red and yellow lines 
denoting F and C, and utilised both the lines and the 
spaces between for the placing of the neumes, whereby 
their pitch was definitely shown. Guido, or Guido’s school, 
says the “ Magister Choralis ” : 

“ has also the credit of adopting the syllables used ever since in solmi- 
sation, or solfaing. They were the initial syllables of the words 
contained in the first verse of the hymn sung on the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist, and written by Paul the Deacon in 774. They are Ut, Re, 
Mi, Fa, So, La, and the verse is: 


• Ut queant laxis 
Rssonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solve pollute 
Labii reatum 

Sancte Joannes.' 

The music to which this hymn was written was so constructed that 
each of the first six lines of the verse began with a different note in 
regular order ascending from c to a." 

Another note was added later, and called si from the 
initials of Sancte Joannes, and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury at Donati’s suggestion ut was supplanted by do, the 
syllable now in use. 

Meanwhile the musical art was being enthusiastically 
pursued in the monastic schools all over Europe, which 
modelled their curriculum on that of the Scholce Cantorum 
of Rome. In the latter the rules were stringent indeed. 


" One hour was given to the study of intonation, a second to the 
practise of trills and ornaments, a third to scales, a fourth to artistic 
colour and expression. From time to time the choristers were taken 
outside the Porta Angelica, where on account of a perfect echo, they 
could hear their own voices and judge of the effect of their singing." 
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Little by little innovations crept in, which, however 
agreeable to the musicians themselves, were not in strict 
accordance with the rules of plain-chant as conceived by 
St. Gregory. There is certainly a feminine element in 
imagination; and that moon which doth with delight look 
round when the heavens are hare must, in despite of Words¬ 
worth, be really a German moon and consequently masculine, 
for in this sublunary world man born of woman has an in¬ 
extinguishable bias towards ornament in the development 
of every art. Hence, even in what was supposed to be a 
faithful transcript of St. Gregory’s antiphonary, preserved 
in the convent library of St. Gall, Switzerland, from the 
year 794, we find various musical decorations, varieties of 
speed, and vocal effects. 

"Among the last mentioned," writes Mees, "mediaeval annotators 
note the tremolo, which they liken to the pealing of the trumpet, the 
trillo caprino or goat-bleat and the gruppetti which are compared to the 
tendrils of the vine—’’ 

probably highly florid versions of the pneumtB, or groups of 
tones derived from the Hebrews, and still employed in 
Latin sequences. 

It was not possible that on the brinkof such discoveries 
as measured chant, counterpoint, and (later) harmony 
the mighty art of music could pause. A land overflowing 
with milk and honey still lay before it. But at this point 
the history of plain-chant diverges from that of music 
proper, which began to adapt itself to profane songs and 
no longer consented entirely to ecclesiastical control. 

On the structure of plain-chant and its subsequent 
deterioration and revival we hope to touch briefly in 
another article. 

E# 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MEREDITH AND BROWNING AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir.—I was much interested by the comments, in the correspon¬ 
dence of your last number, of one who signed himself “ A Man in the 
Street,” on the value of Mr. Meredith as a novelist and of Browning 
as a poet: and though myself "only an ordinary human being," I 
felt, whilst reading the letter, that the thoughts expressed there 
should not go unchallenged. 

Mr. Ruskin in his " Crown of Wild Olive," says of a certain type of 
human being that “ he doesn’t hate Christ, but can't understand 
Him." 

Perhaps the author of the article, who may be typical of other 
"men in the street," doesn’t hate Mr. Meredith and Browning, but 
can't as yet understand them?—indeed, does not this appear rather 
probable, in one who demands simplicity of idea and construction and 
proceeds to complain of Tennyson, who though perhaps ornate and at 
times almost over-rich, has admittedly described everything that is 
simple in human life in the simplest and most musical of dictions ? 

The author appeared to think that his convictions, backed by the 
stolid support of two editors and three M.P.s, must surely not be far 
wrong, if not inevitably right, making it only more painfully evident 
than is already the case, that through the toxic influence of the super¬ 
abundant rubbish now stuffed for almost nothing down the throats of 
our people, it is simply and sternly impossible for them to understand 
any thoughtful writing. 

Browning and Mr. Meredith have both, surely, reputations that will 
outlast all attack, and both may as surely appeal to and satisfy the 
yearnings of "men in the street”; for in both is humanity most 
gloriously pictured, in both do we find the noblest ideals woven in an 
essential reality, in both (and for this will the many at last recognise 
their worth) lies a sympathy and Respect towards all Life with a firm 
belief in the spiritual possibilities of man. 

In the case of Robert Browning our reading public is doubtless in 
need of a selective assistance, for such poems as "Sordello’’ and 

Panline ” demand a certain amount of mental elasticity—some think 
“ too much." 

But the " Boy and the Angel,” " Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and " Andrea del 
Sarto " with many more, might with untold advantage be read by all 
M.P.S and working men alike. 

Both Mr. Meredith and Browning deal with the hidden springs of 
motive and conduct, and ask us to sound with them the feelings and 
experiences of others; to learn in Willoughby Patterns the trials of an 
egoist and in " Paracelsus " that knowledge without love can bring no 
joy or satisfaction. 

Both these great lovers of mankind have this at least in common with 
C. F. Watts, that they have painted portraits which are not intended 
to be supremely beautiful " natures mortes,” but to suggest great 


thoughts that will appeal to the imagination and demand the exercise 
of the full faculties alike of heart and of intellect. 

Is there not in each human heart something of Matthew Arnold's 
Tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore,” * 

and will not our people therefore fly spontaneously ere long to men 
like George Meredith and Robert Browning who have reached forward 
and in some measure found the " ripa ulterior" ? 

June 29. Austin Prikstman. 

MEREDITH, THE MAN IN THE STREET AND BRITISH 
NOVELISTS 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —I know a "Man in the Street"—quite an intelligent specimen 
of his class—who once told me he was "forming a Library. I have 
all Shakespeare’s Works : ' David Copperfield,' * Oliver Twist ’— 
and—and—well all of them. What would you buy next, if you were 
me ? " In the face of such appalling ignorance as this what could I 
say, what could I do ? The easy way out would have been to advise 
him to buy a Rag Toy Book ; but having a real liking for the man, 
which is reciprocated, I bethought me of another way. I knew that 
beneath his seemingly hopeless "Philistinism" was an inborn love 
of the truly beautiful, which would sicken at the "vigour" of a 
Corelli and the "virility" of a Caine. I took a bold course. I lent 
him “ Harry Richmond." He was carried away by its bewildering 
rapidity of movement, and he read the book through, arriving at the 
end breathless and gasping for more. By devious paths I lead him to 
" Rhoda Fleming," and " The Egoist,” and now I should like him to 
meet the writer of the letter in the Academy, who would find him 
more exhilarating than Members of Parliament. He is a mechanic, 
which may explain why he is intelligent—if not ” cultured,” with the 
culture of travellers and Members of Parliament. 

The following would probably be his equivalents of the French 
novelists mentioned in •• Chrysale’s " letter ; Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Maurice Hewlett, Egerton Castle, Eden Pbillpotts, A. T. Quiller 
Couch, Robert Hichens, J. M. Barrie, Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
Henry James. He has, indeed, travelled far since those days when he 
was forming a library. The moral would appear to be that there is 
hope for every “ Man in the Street ” if he does not dine with Members 
of Parliament, or buy “ The Hundred Best Books." 

July 3. John Cawker. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your correspondent "A Man in the Street” seems to have 
had a singular experience in finding no lover of Meredith amongst his 
large literary acquaintance. I, in a small corner of England, with a 
very limited acquaintance, have yet come across several benighted 
beings who read Meredith’s novels through from cover to cover with 
infinite delight—and I must confess in sharing that delight with them. 
No novels have I found so difficult to put down as “ The Egoist," 
"The Amazing Marriage" and “Lord Ormond and his Aminta." 
Wbat other writer has so delicate a touch in describing the more 
subtle and inexpressible moods and thoughts of men and women ? 
His characters live and breathe and quietly take a place in one's life 
requiring no startling setting of stirring events. Personally I am 
grateful to Mr. George Meredith for every novel he has written, and 
though it is distressing to differ from "the editors of two London 
daily papers and three members of Parliament, one a minister of the 
Crown,” I venture to think there will be found a fair sprinkling of 
benighted ones who will continue to applaud the verdict of the 
critics. 

July 2. _ D. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I regret to see so many solemn answers to the Man in the 
Street, who was trying to pull the leg of the public. 

But "Chrysale” surely grievously disparages the prophets of his 
own country. Granting we have no giants nowadays, Great Britain 
can hold her own against France in contemporary novelists. Chrysale 
selects twelve French names and owns to unpardonable omissions. 
The same may be said of ourselves. George Meredith, George Moore, 
George Gissing, Kipling, Barrie, Lucas Malet, Wells, Maurice Hewlett, 
Hardy, Chesterton, Charles Reade, Samuel Butler, Bernard Shaw. 
Here are a dozen novelists taken at random. But very hard on them 
are Mrs. Ward, Jane Barlow, Stanley Weyman, the Findlater sisters, 
Merriman, Anthony Hope, Mrs. Voynich, Charles Marriott, May 
Sinclair, Baring Gould, John Oliver Hobbes, Eden Phillpotts, etc. etc., 
without counting our “ single speech " Hamiltons, such as Shorthouse, 
Douglas, Lanoe Falconer, Beatrice Barmby. Such almost masterpieces 
in their different ways, as "John Inglesant,” " The House with the 
Green Shutters,” “ Mademoiselle Ixe,” and ” Rosslyn’s Raid ” must 
not be omitted. 

July 5. _ M. D. 


AUTHORS AND TRADE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—R eaders of Mr. Spectator will be reminded by the letter of 
A. S. in your last number of another author who went into trade—* 
and announced it with an engaging wit, not a growl. That Peter 
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Motteux, the translator into English of " Don Quixote," and some 
of the books of Rabelais, was a clever man is proved by the very 
tact that, being a foreigner by birth and education, he contrived to 
w^ite such excellent English as he did; but he never did anything in 
his life so clever as his letter to the Spectator of January 30, 1712. 
" Since so many Dealers turn Authors,’’ he says, " and write quaint 
Advertisements in praise of their Wares " [the columns of the Times 
exist to prove that that art, at any rate, is not yet lost], “ one who 
from an Author turned Dealer may be allowed for the Advancement of 
Trade to turn Author again.” But the rogue, whose plays had failed 
and whose pocket was left empty by the Muses, is not writing to 
advertise his wares. No, nothing is further from his thoughts than to 
tell any one of his " Choice and Cheapness of China " [there is the 
trick of his old trade in the alliteration], and Japan Wares, Tea, Fans, 
Muslins, Pictures, Arrack and other Indian Goods.” His shop is in 
Leadenhall Street, and Thanks to my fair Customers, my Warehouse 
is graced as well as the Benefit Days of my Plays and Operas; and 
the foreign Goods I sell seem no less acceptable than the foreign 
Books I translated. . . . This the Critics allow me, and while they 
like my Wares they may dispraise my Writing. . . . This I hope will 
plead for one who would lessen the Number of Teazers of the Muses, 
and who, suiting his Spirit to his Circumstances, humbles the Poet to 
exalt the Citizen. Like a true Tradesman, I hardly ever look into any 
Books but those of Accounts. ... I am under a great Temptation 
to take this Opportunity of admonishing other Writers to follow my 
Example, and trouble the Town no more.” 

The wit of that letter will, I hope, excuse my quoting so much of it. 
Has “ John Strange Winter," or George R. Sims, or Gabriele 
d'Annunzio ever made so much of the opportunity of proving their 
ability in both branches of their activity at once? And that last 
sentence will find an echo in many hearts: there are so many modem 
writers who might be well advised to take to Trade—except that they 
are in it already. 

July 4. John Henderson. 
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ised by James Morton. Introduction by Abbot Gasquet. De la More 
Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

k Kempis, Thomas. The Imitation of Christ. Devotional Series. Newnos, 
as. 6d. net. 

SCIENCE. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year ending June JO. 
1903. Report of the U. S. National Museum. Washington : Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by various writers. Crown Theo¬ 
logical Library. Williams & Norgate, 6s. 

McCabe, Joseph. The Religion of Woman. Introduction by Lady Florence 
Dixie. Issued for the Rational Press. Watts, 6d. 

Dillon, E. J. The Original Poem of Job. Translated from the Restored 
Text. Unwin, 5s. 

Whitehouse, W. FitzHugh. The Redemption of the Body. Eliiot Stock, as. 
net. 

Monteiro, Mariana. "As David and the Sibyls Say." A Sketch of the 
Sibyls and Sibylline Oracles. Sands, 3s. 6d. net. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Harding, Col. Colin, C.M.G., F.R.S. In Remotest Barotseland. Being an 
Account of a Journey of over 8000 Miles through the Wildest and 
Remotest Parts of Lewanika’s Empire. Hurst & Blackett, 10s. 6d. net- 

McCracken, W. D. The Tyrol. Duckworth, 5s. net. 

Rhyl ; Southend and Westcliff-on-Sea; Bexhill ; Malvern. The Health 
Resorts Association. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Catalog of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collection of Engravings 
presented to the Library of Congress by Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard. 
Compiled by Arthur Jeffrey Parsons. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1905.—A quarto volume, handsomely printed, sub¬ 
stantially bound, and generously distributed, records officially the 
gratitude of the United States for the gift of a collection of about 
2700 prints. Public collections of engravings are not yet numerous 
in America, and Washington, which is forming by the operation of the 
Copyright Act an extensive collection of contemporary work, has 
only now received, by Mrs. Hubbard’s generosity, the nucleus of a 
cabinet of engravings formed on historical lines. The collection 
bears the impress of a single personality and shows the limitations 
inevitably imposed by its origin but Mr. Hubbard was a man of 
liberal taste and his collection fairly represents the engravers of 
many periods and countries. Rembrandt occupies more space than 
any other name. The catalogue is clearly arranged and carefully 
written; such mistakes as ’’ SclieltusA. ” for “ Scheltius 4 ” (Bols- 
wert) are very scarce. If the names of Haig, Herkomer, Hollar, 
and Legros are included under the English school, why not the name 
of Whistler ? If painters (Linton, Millais, Reynolds) are permitted 
to bear the title Sir,” why is it denied to engravers and etchers 
(Strange, Haden) ? And why is the name “ artist ” so used as to 
exclude engravers ? The “ index of artists ” should have been 
termed “ index of painters ” ; the restriction of “ artist ” to painters 
only is a vulgar error which no writer on art should encourage. 
We must protest, lastly, against the opprobrious epithet coupled 
with the name of Mary I., Queen of England, in the portrait index. 
It is a regrettable lapse from that strict impartiality which is one 
of the conspicuous merits of the book. 
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In John Wesley, Evangelist (Religions Tract Society, 6s. net), the Rev 
Richard Green tells, as the title implies, in particular of Wesley’s 
••Evangelistic appeal to the heart and conscience of his nation.” 
Another main object of the book is to present a view of the preparation 
for his Kfe-work afforded by his remarkable yonth and training. The 
story of his boyhood, of his father, Samuel Wesley, the strict, hot¬ 
headed theologian, of his mother. Susannah Wesley, one of the 
sweetest and noblest women who ever lived, of their nineteen children, 
their poverty, and their learning, has been told, it is true, in more 
interesting fashion—notably by Mr. Quiller-Couch in his beautiful 
romance of •• Hetty Wesley ” ; but, bearing Mr. Green's purpose in 
mind, his account is well written, and may be trusted. His book 
gains interest from a number of very apt and various illustrations, and 
forms a good specimen of the popular biography. 

Professor Ray Lankester's Romanes Lecture for 1905 on Nature and 
Man has been published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford (London. 
Frowde), at as. net The lecture has been so freely discussed in the 
columns of the Times and other papers, that we need do no more than 
note the fact of its publication. More perhaps will be heard of the 
matter under dispute, which is really nothing less than the whole 
question of the higher education. Exactly what Professor Ray Lankes- 
ter did say can best be gauged by a reference to the text of his lecture, 
especially sections 19 and 30, '• Man's Delay: its Cause and Remedy,” 
and •• The Influence of Oxford.” 

It was at the beginning of 1877 that Sir (then Mr.) Donald Mac¬ 
kenzie Wallace published the first edition 01 his Russia, the results 
of six years’ study of the country. Since then he has spent nearly 
two years more in the European and Central Asian provinces, and 
has issued the results of his further observations in a new edition of 
his famous work, just published by Messrs. Cassell in two volumes, 
at 24s. net. The changes that have taken place in the intervening 
years, says the author, are not so numerous and important as we 
had supposed. The development of the country, in government, 
religion, agriculture, industry, and foreign policy, has followed the 
lines he predicted. Only the revolutionary movement has been 
born ; and to this he devotes three new chapters. Another new 
chapter shows the growth of the industrial movement, and a fifth 
deals with the present situation. The book has thus been brought 
up to date, without sacrificing any of its wisdom, or the political 
insight and the sane and temperate views which have continued for a 
quarter of a century to give tt a leading value. 

Three dainty little books come from Messrs. Gowans and Gray of 
Glasgow (London: Brimley Johnson and Ince, 6 d. net each). 
Wild Birds at Home is the first of " Gowans’ Nature Books,” and 
contains sixty most interesting photographs from life, by Mr. Charles 
Kirk, of British birds and their nests. Every illustration is repro¬ 
duced from a genuine photograph from life, obtained often with 
great difficulty and sometimes at considerable personal risk, as we 
can well believe on looking at the photographs of nesting gulls. 
The Masterpieces of Raphael is composed of neat and clear repro¬ 
ductions from Hanfstaengl photographs ; and The Pleasures of Mr. 
Briggs raves in compact form all those delightful pictures and jests 
of Leech from the Punch of the fifties. 

A book recently published by Messrs. Constable is The Far 
Eastern Outlook (js. 6 d. net), by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, F.R.G.S., 
who was sent in 1901 as Colonial Commissioner of the University of 
Chicago for the purpose of visiting the Far East and preparing a 
comprehensive report on colonial administration in South-eastern 
Asia That report is to be published in America in ten or twelve 
volumes during the next few years ; and the book on our table is a 
foretaste of its contents, in the form of papers contributed to the 
Times and the New York Outlook. It does not call, therefore, for the 
extended notice which Mr. Ireland's work in full will demand, but 
we should like to recommend it as a very able study in comparative 
colonisation in the tropics—the sketches, so to speak, of a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly, not the sketchiness of an amateur. 
The tables of statistics at the end represent an immense amount of 
work, and will break the back of the subject for future students. 

Writers like Mr. C. E. Snowden, who has lately published with 
Messes. Methuen A Brief Summary of British History (4s. 6 d.), 
deserve the thanks of many others besides students and readers of 
history for a piece of laborious, unpretentious, and exceedingly 
useful work. His book comprises “ an analysis and commentary 
with appendices illustrative of the points of contact between.Great 
Britain, her colonies and foreign nations.” He divides his subject 
into periods: the Prehistoric, the Roman, the Norman, the Plan- 
tagenets or Angevins, the Tudors, the Stewartsi or Stuarts, the 
Guelphs and the Saxe-Coburg Gothas ; and in each period he gives 
perpeadicnlar chronological tables (under the headings, usually, of 
Government, Parliament, and Home and Foreign) of the leading events, 
so that a whole division of a period may be grasped almost at sight. 
Each table is followed by notes, which give not the obvious facts 
to be gleaned in all text-books but the more important illumina¬ 
tion of the details. The genealogical tables are unusually full, and 
the appendices well chosen and in many cases unique. 

Israel Redioivus, by F. C. Danvers (Banks, 3s. 6d. net)—To employ 
a quotation used by the author of this book : "The lost tribes are the 
most discovered people known. They have been found in America, 
Britain, Persia, India, China, and Japan, and in Yezo.” Undeterred, 
however, by the failure that has hitherto attended those who have 


essayed a task not unlike that of discovering the e*act position of a 
drop of water let fall in the desert, Mr. Danvers steps boldly into the 
lists with his theory that the people of Great Britain are the lost en 
tribes of Israel. It is difficult to take his book quite seriously. To say 
nothing of the style, which is for the most part slipshod, occasionally 
bombastic, and nearly always amusing from the naif conviction of 
infallibility which obtrudes itself on almost every page, his logic is 
childish. Put in a few lines, the main tenor of the argument is as 
follows: After their deportation to Assyria, the Israelitic tribes 
migrate to the country of the Scythians, with whom they immediately 
become identified (sic) ; the various races of which Great Britain is 
composed, namely, the Saxons, Piets, Danes and Normans, are all of 
Scytho- Gothic origin (ric); therefore Great Britain is to be identified 
with Israel 1 For this marvellous ethnology Mr. Danvers can show 
little reason except that which he has evolved from his own inner 
consciousness. At the very outset a flagrant distortion vitiates his 
argument, for he construes Rawlinson's admission that one of the three 
Scythian tribes was Semitic into a wholesale identification with Israel of 
the three Scythian tribes. But the •■ circumstantial " evidence is even 
more amazing. It was foretold by the prophets that the two nations 
of Israel should witness for God. America and Great Britain (the 
empires respectively of Ephraim and Manasseh) being the only two 
nations which do witness for God, must ipso facto be the chosen people. 
The definite location of the lost ten tribes is impossible to the historian 
(though the latest research tends to show that a certain portion of them 
are probably to be found in the Chinese Jews); but with logic similar 
to that employed by Mr. Danvers it would be easy to discover them in 
every country of the two hemispheres. 

Mr. Jerome has been properly called a New Humourist; for he did 
really invent a new method of jesting. His trick is to start with 
plausibility and proceed by insensible gradations to the most ludicrous 
extravagance. His reader begins by agreeing with him as with any 
other discreet and sober critic of life. Criticism then develops into 
extravaganza, and it is almost impossible to spot the exact moment of 
transition from the one thing to the other. To put it differently : he 
places incongruities under a microscope of which he gradually 
increases the magnifying power, as it were, by turning a handle. It 
is an admirable method for the exposition of certain themes. Mr. 
Jerome has, in his time, by means of it, got much fun out of the 
British Landlady and other topics which lend themselves to criticism, 
but not to criticism of the graver sort. Like most critics, however, he 
is fundamentally serious; and the seriousness has naturally been 
forcing itself to the surface with the advancing years. At present he 
is at a stage at which it is difficult to say whether he is too serious or 
not quite serious enough—whether he spoils his jokes by the gravity 
of his purpose or defeats his purpose by the levity of his jokes. At 
ail events in Idle Ideas in 1905 (Hurst and Blackett, 3s. 6d.), he 
appears to fall between two stools. He is not screamingly funny as 
he psed to be in the days of •• Three Men in a Boat,” while his 
criticisms of life are in the main too obvious to be valuable. His con¬ 
tribution to the eternal servant problem, for instance, would not dis¬ 
grace the correspondence columns of the flatly Telegraph in the silly 
season ; whild a gbod many of the other essays lack the spontaneity 
by which the author's work used to be distinguished. Perhaps this 
is partly due to his restriction to themes acceptable to the editors of 
the popular magazines. In the few instances in which he appears to 
be writing to please himself—as in the essay entitled " Why we hate 
the foreigner ”—the work has the old flavour. The picture of the 
retired major-general compelled by the German policeman to pick up 
the soraps of torn paper which he had carelessly thrown away in the 
streets of Dresden is quite in the old style. Such passages, however, 
are rare. The book as a whole suggests the reflection that Mr. 
Jerome must adopt a new method If he wishes to make progress. 

The •■ Illustrated Cameos of Literature ’’ began well with an excellent 
monograph on Gorky. The second volume, Richard Wagner as Poet, 
by Wolfgang Golther (Heinemann, is. 6d. net), does not attain the 
high standard set by the first. Perhaps it is a book to study. Certainly 
it is not a book to read, being dull with a{l the dulness of which 
Germany is capable at its dullest. Of Wagner the man we gather no 
impression whatever from its pages. What it gives us is a diffuse, and 
somewhat professorial analysis of the operas, which may be useful to 
opera-goers, though it will not fail to tax their patience. The general¬ 
isation which it is sought to establish is right enough. “ Music is the 
soul of Wagner's dramas; thereby the deep, the ineffable things of life 
find expression, while the action, gesture and speech, down to the 
smallest detail, are rhythmically controlled, and the inherent unity of 
music, dance, and verse, of emotion, gesture, and speech, is restored.” 
And again: “It was Wagner’s task to combat all that was alien, 
artificial, or formal in his art, and finally to evolve his own laws aud 
regulations as to outward form and inward significance." These are 
unexceptionable Wagnerite sentiments. The trouble is that, if Herr 
Golther did not set them forth in so many words at the beginning of 
his work, we should never have guessed that he was leading up to 
them. The separate sentences, it is true, always mean something, but 
the meaning of the sum total can only be deduced by such labour as 
we are accustomed to bring to bear upon the interpretation of the more 
involved speeches in the History of Thucydides. And this, not because 
the subject is of overwhelming difficulty, but because the author creates 
unnecessary difficulties by his obscure and tangled style. We are con¬ 
tinually tempted to refrain from all attempts to disengage his meaning 
on the ground that the rights of obscurity shonld be respected. He is 
not much helped by his translator, Miss Jessie Haynes, who splits her 
infinitives horribly. 
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L OVELACE (R) Lucasta, Erodes, 1649 

Lowell (J. R.) Biglow Papers, Cambridge, U.S.A. 1848, 
8vo 

Lyra Blegantiarum, first edition, 1867 
Lyrical Ballads, with a few other poems, 1798 
Lycett, Views in Australia, 1824 

Lyly(John) Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit, sm 4to, 1581 
Euphucs and his England, sm 4to, 1381 
Lytton (Lord) any first editions 
Madden (R. B.) United Irishmen, 7 vols 
Maid of Orleans, 2 vols, 1822 
Major’s Edition of Walton's Angler, 1823 
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Margaret Catchpole, 3 vols, 1845 
Marie-Antoiuette, by De Nolhac, folio, 1890 
Markham (G.) The Pleasures of Princes, 1614, 1623, or 1635 
(4to), or any of his works 

Marlowe (C.) Rich Jew of Malta, 4to, 1633, or any of his play’s 
Marot (D.) Opera, sm folio, Amsterdam, 17x2 
Marryat (Capt.) Jack Ashore, 3 vols, 1840 

Pacha of many Tales, 3 vols, post8vo, 1835 

Walter r. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


TROLLOPE’S BERTRAMS, CAN YOU 

Forgive Her, Duke’s Children. He Knew He was Right. 
S. Combrldge, 56 Church Road, Hove. 


pASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Vols. 5, 6, 7, and 8 ; dark red cloth, gilt and monograms 
on sides. Books i-i Welsh (any).— Lloyd & Townsend, 
Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


nOLLINGER'S CHURCH HISTORY, 4 

^ vols. or odd vols., and any others by him.—J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, London, W.—Libraries and small parcels 
of books purchased at any distance. 


Books fop Sale 


]Vt ATTHEW ARNOLD.—Large paper edition. 

X5 vols., unopened, wilh original paper wrappers, £5 10s. 
—X., 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 


MAGAZINE OF ART, vols. for 1881, 1882, 

1883, 1887. 1889, 1800, 1891; perfect copies; 5s. 6d. each. 
John D. Balllie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


A RCHAPOLOGIA CANTIANA, Vols. 1-24; 

good copy; original blue cloth ; £7 7s. Difrf’S Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral; folio, 21s.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


UAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

LI (1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 

Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. _ 

N otes and queries, 1880-1896,34 vols. 

cloth (not quite uniform in colour), <4 4 *. Popular Ency¬ 
clopaedia, last edition, 14 vols., £8 15s. for £3 lOi.—Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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THE GARDENS OF ITALY. By Charles Latham. With about 300 Illustrations on art paper, 

and descriptive text by E. March Phillips, a vols. Three guineas net (the two volumes). ( Country Life Library.) 

POLO PAST AND PRESENT. By T. F. Dale. 12s. 6d. net. {Country Life Library of Sport.) 
LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Lucy (“Toby, M.P.”, of Punch) with over 300 

Illustrations by “ F. C. G." (F. Carruthers Gould). 7s. 6d. net. 

IMPERIAL JAPAN : The Country and Its People. By George William Knox. With 22 full-page 

Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 

HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. By P. F. Warner, Captain of the M.C.C. Team. With 

an Introduction by C. B. Fry. is. net 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Library of Applied Arts.) 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. {Library 

of Applied Arts.) 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, BART., P.R.A. With an Introduction by Malcolm 

Bell. Containing about 48 Reproductions, several of which are printed in tint and mounted. 7s. 6d. net. (Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 


DRAWINGS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. With an Introduction by T. Martin Wood. 

7s. 6d. net. (Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 

DRAWINGS OF ALBRECHT DURER. With an Introduction by Professor Hans Singer. 7s. 6d. 

net. { Drawings of the Great Masters.) 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with 

a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s.6d.net. (Art Library.) 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Mono¬ 
chrome, with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net. (Art Library.) 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with a 

Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s.6d.net. (Art Library.) 

THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. By Andrew Kippis, D.D., F.R.S. 

With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net (Thin Paper Classics.) 


HESPERIDES : or, WORKS BOTH HUMAN AND DIVINE. By Robert Herrick. Together 

with His Noble Numbers or His Pious Pieces. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Papa Classics.) 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; 

limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 

THE POEMS OF GRAY AND COLLINS. With Portraits in Photogravure. Cloth, 2s. net; 

limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Thomas a Kempis. Pocket Size. Cloth, 2s. net; limp lamb¬ 
skin, as. 6d, net. (Devotional Series.) 

THE STORY OF REPTILE LIFE. By W. P. Pycraft. is. {Library of Useful Stories.) 

SONGS AND LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE i6th, 17th, and i8th 

CENTURIES. Cloth, 2S. net; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Pocket Classics.) 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan Doyle. The Final Adventures of 

the Greatest Detective of Modern Fiction. With 16 Illustrations. 403 pages. 6s. 

CANADIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By H. J. Morgan. 3 s. 6d. net. {Our 

Empire Series.) 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. Cloth, 2s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. {Pocket Classics.) 
NOVELS OF LAWRENCE STERNE. Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net {Thin Paper 

Classics.) 

OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK. By D. C. Beard. 6s. net. 

SPORTSMAN’S YEAR BOOK. By A. Wallis Myers. 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The attempt that is being made by some admirers of 
James Thomson to restore the defaced monument near 
Dryburgh Abbey will remind the student of the uncer¬ 
tainty of a poet’s popularity. On Thomson’s death there 
arose in Scotland a sort of cult of his memory, and at 
many an anniversary gathering his bust has been crowned 
or his poetry eulogised by his admiring countrymen. Now 
his fame has long since been eclipsed by that of Bums. 
Until Burns arose, however, Thomson’s renown was 
supreme in the Borderland, while he has also had many 
admirers, and no little influence in England. Hazlitt 
relates how Coleridge, on seeing a shabby soiled little copy 
of the “ Seasons ” on the window seat of an obscure 
country almshouse, exclaimed : “ This is true fame.” 


Thomson was buried at the church at Richmond in 
Surrey, where he lived, but there are several memorials 
elsewhere in his honour. The most noteworthy of them is 
the cenotaph in the Poets’ Comer, near Shakespeare’s 
monument. An obelisk, which does more credit to the 
zeal of his admirers than to the taste of the designer, may 
be seen between Kelso and Ednam, his birthplace; and at 
Southdean, where he spent his childhood, a stained glass 
window has been dedicated to him in the parish church. 
As for the monument near Dryburgh Abbey, the eleventh 
Earl of Buchan erected there an Ionic temple with a 
statue of Apollo in the interior and a bust of the author of 
the “ Castle of Indolence ” surmounting the dome. Once 
upon a time it was a favourite resort of pilgrims, but the 
pagan god has disappeared, and the temple threatens to 
vanish owing to encroaching weeds and shrubs. 


Apart from the question of her religious views and her 
personal piety, it is appropriate enough that there should 
be a memorial to Charlotte Yonge in Winchester Cathedral 
as well as at Otterboume. Winchester is only about four 
miles distant from the long, straggling village, and in 
Charlotte’s youthful days no less than thirty coaches 
passed through it every day on their way to Winchester or 
Southampton. Boys from Winchester College were 
frequently at Otterbourne, and Miss Yonge was in constant 
touch with the Moberlys during Dr. Moberly’s head- 
mastership. An event, too, that must have given her 
gratification, retiring as she was, is closely connected with 
Winchester. In her declining days her admirers subscribed 
about £1800, which was presented to her so that she might 
found a scholarship, in connection with the Winchester 
High School for Girls, to be held at one of the women’s 
colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. The presentation was 
made at the High School on J uly 18, 1899, or less than 
two years before she died, and after it had taken place the 


girls exhibited some tableaux taken from Miss Yonge’s 
historical tales. 


Plans are being made, also, at Winchester for the pre¬ 
servation and enclosure of the remains of Hyde Abbey, 
which stand not far from the new statue of Alfred the 
Great erected at his millenary in 1901. Alfred the Great 
lies buried in Hyde Abbey, with his wife and son, their 
bodies having been transferred there in mo. At the dis¬ 
solution of the Monasteries, Hyde Abbey was given to 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who pulled It down 
and sold the materials ; and at the end of the eighteenth 
century the Corporation built a Bridewell on the western 
portion of the nave, losing or destroying a number of 
relies which were discovered in digging the foundations. 
The foundations of the apse at the east end of the church 
are still undisturbed, and there are other portions of the 
buildings worth preservation. It is proposed to uncover 
the foundations, provide for the safe custody of any 
relics that may be found, preserve what remains of the 
Abbey and bring the whole site into the possession of the 
Corporation. An influential committee has been formed ; 
and full particulars may be obtained of the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas Holt, Guildhall, Winchester. 


In our Correspondence columns certain preliminary par¬ 
ticulars of the coming Crabbe Celebrations are given by Mr. 
Charles Ganz, the Honorary Secretary, and we hope to 
have the full programme before long. 


A bibliographical fact which appears to have escaped 
writers on Crabbe, and also those who have dealt with 
FitzGerald’s selections from his works, is that just half a 
century before FitzGerald published that selection some 
anonymous appreciator had done a like service to the poet, 
for “Beauties of the Rev. George Crabbe. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Sketch ” was the title of a small volume published 
in 1832, just after the poet’s death. The writer of this 
note bought a copy of the book nearly twenty years ago 
for the large sum of one halfpenny. 


The London County Council publication which is some¬ 
what cumbrously entitled “ Indication of Houses of His¬ 
torical Interest in London ” has reached its fourth number. 
In this are recorded the facts that tablets have been placed 
on the following houses: 14 York Place, Portman Square, 
where William Pitt and his eccentric niece Lady Hester 
Stanhope lived for a short time; 12 Clarges Street, the 
house where Edmund Kean lived in the days of his pros¬ 
perity ; and 48 Welbeck Street, the home of Thomas 
Young, physician, physicist and Egyptologist. The pam¬ 
phlet tells us that it was in Clarges Street that Kean 
received the memorable morning call from Mrs. Garrick 
after a “spiteful notice of his Othello had appeared in one 
of the newspapers,” when, learning the cause of his irrita¬ 
tion, the widow of the dead actor turned to Mrs. Kean and 
said : “ My dear, he should do as David did, and he would 
be spared this annoyance—write the articles himself. 
David always did so.” _ 


The annual report of the Selbome Society shows that an 
increasing interest is being taken in the work of the 
Society, which is of a varied kind. Among its other good 
works in the past year, the Council of the Society called 
attention to the fund for repairing Selbome Church and 
its bells, with some effect, and itself made a contribution. 
It is announced in the report that arrangements have been 
made for the issue to members of books from the library, 
and it is hoped with the help of members, and as the 
result of some judicious expenditure, to develop that part 
of the library which deals with Gilbert White and the 
various editions of his book. 
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Striking evidence of depreciation in the value of certain 
artists’ work was afforded in Messrs. Christie’s rooms on 
Saturday, July 1. Driving the Flock, by;J. Linnell, sen., 
which under the title The Sheep Drove realised 1850 guineas 
in the Graham sale of 1887, was secured for 980 guineas; 
Linnell’s Return of Ulysses, an imitation of Turner’s style, 
which sold for 1400 guineas on the same occasion, rose to 
250 guineas only; David Cox’ Powis Castle brought 510 
guineas—exactly 410 guineas less than in Sir Henry 
Fowler’s sale, 1889; and two canvases by F. Goodall, R.A., 
went for xi and 17 guineas respectively. 


Regarded from a purely literary standpoint, few, if any, 
of the letters in the Nelson-Hamilton sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Saturday last approached in interest those 
from Swift, Shelley, Bums, and Dickens. To Charles Ford, 
in a particularly characteristic epistle, the Dean complains 
of his health, which, at the moment, he despairs of 
remedying. He has as little faith, he says, in physic or 
physician as in Mahomet or the Pope; and then, passing 
to the publication of the Dublin edition of his works, he 
laments the errors in it: 

" Had there been only omissions I should not care one farthing, but 
change of style, new things foisted in, that are false facts, and I 
know not what, is very provoking. ... All I can do is to strike out 
the trash in the edition to be printed here. It was to avoid offence, 
that Motte got those alterations and insertions to be made. . . . For 
instance, the title of one Chapter is of the Queen's Administration, 
without a Prime Minister, and accordingly in the chapter it is said that 
she had no chief Minister, etc. Besides the whole sting is absent out 
of several passages in order to soften them. Thus the style is debased, 
the humour quite lost, and the matter insipid.” 

This regard for strict accuracy is that of the man who, 
compelled to conduct a service at which only his clerk was 
present, is said to have addressed his congregation as 
“ Dearly beloved Roger.” 


Writing to Leigh Hunt, from Naples, in December 1818 
Shelley, after referring to his “ Epipsychidion,” expresses 
a very natural anger and sorrow at the spleen—as it appears 
to him—with which Southey has attacked him. Having 
seen the Quarterly at Venice, he “was much pleased with 
the review of Frankenstein, though it distorts the story.” 
As to what relates to Leigh Hunt and himself: 

" It makes me quite melancholy,” he says, “ to consider the dreadful 
wickedness of heart which could have prompted such expressions as 
those with which the anonymous writer exults over my domestic 
calamities. . . . There can be no doubt . . . that personal hatred is 
intermingled with the rage of faction. . . . Southey on one occasion 
said to a friend of his that he on his own knowledge knew me to be the 
blackest of villains. When we consider who makes this accusation, and 
against whom, I need only rebut such an accusation by silence and a 
smile." 

He is almost certain that Southey, not Gifford, wrote the 
criticism on Hunt’s poem. Southey’s dislike he could 
understand, “as the Examiner has been the crown of 
thorns worn by this unredeemed redeemer for many years.” 
Was it after penning this letter that Shelley addressed his 
lines to a Reviewer: 

" Alas! good friend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me " ? 


Burns’ letter, presumably written to a lady in reference 
to a purposed visit, has an amusing reference to his own 
appearance: “ On the conditions and capitulations you so 
obligingly make, I shall certainly make my plain weather¬ 
beaten rustic phiz a part of your box furniture on Tuesday.” 
A short note to J. P. Harley, signed “ Boz,” reveals 
Dickens in a characteristic vein: “ A babby,” he says, 
“ is to be christened and a fatted calf killed on these 
premises. ... It (the calf, not the babby) is to be taken 
off the spit at 6. Can you come and gladden the heart of 
the indignant Boz ? ” 


Guide-books have a little publishing season of their own 
at this period of the year. They pour from the press now¬ 
adays in prodigious numbers, and it is therefore interesting 
to remind ourselves that this kind of literature has practi¬ 
cally been in existence for less than seventy years. The 
date of the first Murray is 1836, and though Baedeker had 
produced a kind of guide to the Rhine a few years earlier, 
the Baedeker series is, on the whole, later than the Murray 
series. In fact, Baedeker’s “ Holland and Belgium,” pub¬ 
lished in 1839, makes profuse acknowledgments to “ the 
most excellent guide-book ever published, ‘ Murray’s Hand¬ 
book for Travellers,’ which has served as the foundation 
for Baedeker’s little book.” The work was compiled by 
the Mr. Murray of the period as the result of a tour under¬ 
taken by him, in his twenty-first year, at a time when 
there were no railroads. The only guide-books worthy of 
the name then in existence were Ebel for Switzerland, 
Boyce for Belgium, and Mrs. Starke for Italy. 


If, however, the new guide-books are the most useful) 
the old ones are the most entertaining. One may well 
turn back and read them to see how die world has pro¬ 
gressed, and how points of view have changed. Nowadays, 
for example, Murray tells us how to climb mountains. In 
1838, he scoffed at the folly of such proceedings. These, 
for instance, were his original remarks about the ascent of 
Mont Blanc: 

" When Saussure ascended to make experiments at that height the 
motive was a worthy one; but those who are impelled by curiosity 
alone are not justified in risking the lives o( their guides. The pay 
tempts these poor fellows to encounter the danger, but their safety, 
devoted as they are to their employers, is risked for a poor considera¬ 
tion. It is no excuse that the employer thinks his own life worthless ; 
here he ought to think of the safety of others.” 


Another change of the point of view is in the direction 
of cosmopolitanism. The old note was of a narrow-minded 
patriotism. A modern guide to Belgium would be deemed 
incomplete if it said nothing about the residential advan¬ 
tages of Brussels. Boyce deliberately withheld information 
on that branch of the subject on patriotic grounds. The 
author, he says: 

" will not insist upon the salubrity of the air, the beauty of the scenery, 
the pleasantness of the society, and the cheapness of the provisions, 
because he is too much of an Englishman not to feel that except in the 
last particular no country can vie with his own native land. He 
laments the mania for emigration which no* seems to rage, and he is 
thoroughly convinced that, if an Englishman is dissatisfied with the 
constitution and the society of Britain, he will in vain seek for happiness 
in any other region. ” 


Naturally, the further back we go, the quainter are the 
directions given. Edward Leigh’s “ Hints for Travellers,” 
compiled towards the end of the seventeenth century, is 
full of odd advice. He counsels no one to travel who 
cannot speak Latin, and recommends that every traveller 
“ be well grounded in the true rehgion lest he be seduced 
and perverted.” He next suggests that, before starting, 
such an one should be examined as to his knowledge of his 
native country and forbidden to leave it unless he satisfied 
the examiners; and he concludes: 

" Seventhly. Before his voyage he should make his peace with Go 1 , 
receive the Lord’s Supper, satisfy his creditors if he be in debt, pray 
earnestly to God to prosper him in his voyage, an 1 to ke?p h..n l.u.11 
danger; and if he ba sui juris, he should mu; his last will aid wisely 
order all his affairs, since many that go abroad return not home.” 

It will be agreed that the world has moved since guide¬ 
books were written in that sty le. 


A brilliant and sparkling account of the Diner Magny— 
that famous weekly restaurant whereat there assembled 
such literary banqueters as George Sand, Flaubert, Sainte- 
Beuve, Dumas fils, the Goncourts—is given in the new 
volume of Madame Adam’s “ Reminiscences.” What strikes 
the English reader is not so much the brilliancy as the 
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audacity of the conversation. The question debated was: 
Ought a woman novelist to be a grande amoureuse : 

•*' So far,’ said George Sand, ■ the only reproach that one can bring 
against women writers is that they have loved too much. . The proof 
of that ? I find it in my own heart.’ 

• 'You ?' exclaimed Dumas. ' Why, you have only loved the 
dummies who were to serve as the future heroes of your books — 
marionettes that you dressed up and made rehearse their parts. Is 
that to love ? ’ 

•• ‘ Look at us,’ interposed Flaubert. ' We are four male writers of 
some account. Are we great lovers ?' 

••‘I don't know, and 1 don't care,’ George Sand retorted. ‘But it 
is foolish to say that—to quote only the four last—Mme. de Stael, 
Mme. d'Agoult, Mme. de Girardin, and I have not been four “ grandes 
amoureuses.” It still remains, I think, to be proved that it is possible 
for a pretty woman who writes and has great talent to be content to be 
a mere wife, simple and affectionate.' " 

The reminiscence is very piquant if we try to find an 
English analogy to it, and to picture whichever of our own 
women novelists we consider the greatest thus frankly 
boasting of her emotional experiences across the dinner- 
table to four eminent male rivals—say to Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Anthony Hope, and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. It has an added piquancy when we remember how 
long and distinguished, in this case, was the list of lovers, 
including Jules Sandeau, Prosper M£rim6e, Alfred de Musset, 
and Chopin. It was not without reason that this grande 
amoureuse said at the close of her life: “ My heart is a 
cemetery.” Still less without reason was it that Jules 
Sandeau, her first lover, who forsook her for a washer¬ 
woman, retorted: “Her heart a cemetery? It is a 
necropolis.” _ 

It is proposed to publish Zola’s correspondence; and any 
of the novelist’s correspondents who have preserved letters 
from him which might be of general interest are invited to 
communicate with Madame Zola, 62 Rue de Rome, Paris. 


A delicate point in literary ethics has cropped up in 
Paris. M. Armand Dayot, as is well known, publishes 
albums illustrating the history of the French Revolution, 
with explanatory undercuts. In the undercut to a picture 
showing the murder by the angry populace of Berthier de 
Sauvigny, Intendant of Paris, a few days after the fall of 
the Bastille, he characterised that representative of the 
“ ancien regime ” as a “ miserable.” There is living at the 
present hour, however, a grandson of the calumniated man. 
The grandson, zealous for the honour of the family, has 
demanded retractations and apologies. M. Dayot has 
replied with a plea of “justification,” and the question is : 
To what extent can historians, in criticising the dead, be 
expected to consider the susceptibilities of the living ? 


In this particular case, the rejoinder might very well be 
that the historian has done no more than endorse the ver¬ 
dict passed by illustrious predecessors. He appeals, in 
fact, to Michelet: and he might, with equal propriety, 
have cited Carlyle, who anticipated M. Dayot in the use 
of the obnoxious epithet, and also spoke scornfully of 
*• Berthier, Intendant (say Tax-levier) of Paris; sycophant 
and tyrant; forestaller of Corn; contriver of Camps against 
the people.” Whence it would appear that those who 
object to the libelling of Berthier have, as the lawyers say, 
“ waited upon their remedy.” 


Such posthumous indignation is not, however, without 
precedent, though the precedents are rare. The Lauriston 
family, descended from “ Mississippi Law,” has never.it is 
true, resented any of the numerous unkind appreciations of 
their ancestor, nor have any of the Dukes of Otranto taken 
it upon themselves to complain of the frequent aspersions 
upon the memory of FouchA In 1865, however, a M. de 
Pr£fontaine brought an action against Dumas for reflections 
passed upon one of the founders of his house in an historical 


novel. At a more recent date Villiers de L’lsle Adam took 
similar action against a literary “confrere,” who had 
spoken disrespectfully of a Villiers de L’lsle Adam, who 
was Grand Master of Malta hundreds of years ago; while 
there was living in Paris until quite lately a chivalrous 
champion of the House of Bourbon, who made it a regular 
practice to challenge to mortal combat any historian who 
permitted himself to speak too severely or too lightly of 
Marie Antoinette. M. d'Haussonville, the French Acade¬ 
mician, might also, if he thought it worth while, proceed, 
whether in the Law Courts or on the field of honour, 
against the publishers of the Constant Letters and Diary, 
which disclose precisely those facts in the private life of 
his illustrious ancestress, Madame de Stael, which he him¬ 
self was most careful to suppress in his entertaining work, 
written from the contents of the Coppet archives, “Le 
Salon de Madame Necker.” That he has not thought it 
worth while is very much to the credit of his good sense. 


No English parallel occurs to us at the moment, but 
there is at least one case which might very well be taken 
up. Few English historical characters have been so 
much aspersed as Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell has various 
lineal descendants living, and one of them is Mr. Basil 
Field. Solicitor to the Incorporated Society of Authors. 
No one, obviously, is more fitted to be a plaintiff in a 
literary suit, and, as for potential defendants, they are as 
plentiful as bilberries. _ 


General satisfaction will be felt that the efforts of the 
National Art Collections Fund to secure a Whistler for the 
nation have proved successful. The work purchased, “ Blue 
and Gold, Old Battersea Bridge,” is one of the master’s 
beautiful and most characteristic nocturnes, revealing at 
the same time his subtle perfection of colour, his artistic 
kinship with the decorative arrangement of the Japanese 
masters, and his feeling for the mysterious beauty of night. 
The late owner, Mr. Robert H. C. Harrison, is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his patriotic and public-spirited action, for it 
is an open secret that more than one American collector 
was prepared to give a sura considerably in advance of the 
£2000 for which the work was allowed to pass into the 
possession of the' Society. The nocturne; which was 
exhibited at the New Gallery this spring and subsequently 
at the Whistler exhibition in Paris, will probably go to the 
Tate, though its destination has not yet been finally 
announced. 


There is nothing new under the sun; not even the 
judicial humourist. The Times of Monday quoted from its 
issue of Wednesday, July 10, 1805, passages from the trial 
of one Robert Anthony Lawrie. He claimed to be an 
architect, and Mr. Erskine, having asked him in cross- 
examination: “Of what celebrated Palladio did you 
acquire the knowledge of your art ? ” and having received 
the modest and sensible answer: “My father instructed 
me in the rudiments of architecture,” went on in this 
style: 

Q. “ ‘ But, sir, in what splendid edifices may you have 
been concerned?’ A. ‘My eyesight prevents me from 
speculating practically.’ 

Q. It is singular that your eyesight should prevent you 
from speculating, since that organ, with the rest of man¬ 
kind, was alone intended for speculation. But I thought 
just now it was your capital. It may perhaps be a 
capital defect in your eye ; and as nature has placed the 
seat of vision in the head, any defect there must be 
capital.’ 

“As the Learned Counsel was proceeding, the witness 
changed colour, was seized with a paroxysm, and, by 
order of the judge, was carried out of Court.” 

We are not surprised. But perhaps Mr. Erskine, who 
later called the prisoner a “ common informer,” a 
“ Chevalier d’lndustrie,” and other polite terms, was trying 
to “ assist a struggling architect.” 
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LITERATURE 

RESURRECTION PIE 

Loves Cross-Currents : a Year's Letters. By Algernon 
Charles Sw; \uurne. (Chatto & Windus, 6s. net.) 

The work no . before us, the first and, we believe, the only 
novel written by Mr. Swinburne, was published some years 
ago in an ephemeral publication called The Tatler, which 
passed out f existence soon after having come to birth. 
It had the iortune, then, to win the approval of Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, and has, we understand, been issued in 
America. The excuse put forward by Mr. Swinburne for 
including it among his acknowledged works is the approval 
of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. He says at the beginning 
of his Dedication: 

“ As it has pleased you to disinter this buried bantling of your 
friend’s literary youth, and to find it worth resurrection. I must 
inscribe it to you as the person responsible for its revival.” 

It would be extremely interesting to put Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton into the witness-box and to ask the grounds 
on which he advised this proceeding. Was he “ coloured 
by the unconscious influence of friendship,” or did he 
give an impartial opinion ? Most of his friends would 
prefer that the former of these alternatives were the true 
one. Mr. Watts-Dunton is one of the most profound 
critics of our time, and it would be gratifying to believe 
that he exercised his undoubted faculties without fear 
and without favour, allowing no personal friendship to 
bias his judgment. But, to speak frankly, it is very 
difficult to believe this. The merest tyro in criticism, even 
though he should be a very keen admirer of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s verse, must, after reading a few pages, come 
to the conclusion that here the poet has wandered 
into ground where he is not at home. Mr. Swinburne’s 
drama gives evidence enough that he lacks the powers of 
self-effacement and of sympathetic insight which are 
necessary to a master of character, and in this novel these 
faults are exposed in all their nakedness. 

The book begins with a prologue which is in every 
respect what it ought not to be ; that is to say, it is from 
beginning to end a piece of very dull and dismal ex¬ 
planation. The bom novelist instinctively makes bis 
points by means of action. He imagines an incident, and 
the incident develops the feature he wishes to emphasise. 
Mr. Swinburne’s method is the very opposite. We might 
illustrate our meaning from the second page of the book, 
where we are told of a certain lord that: “educated in 
the lap of philanthropy, suckled at the breasts of all the 
virtues in turn, he was even then the worthy associate of 
his father in all schemes of improvement,” and so forth, 
while the author goes on to say: “ The father was quite 
happy in the construction of a model cottage; the son was 
busied with plans for the equalization of society.” This is 
the style of an essayist, and not a good essayist. As we 
have said before, the novelist would have brought out 
these characteristics by means of a more or less clever 
incident. But the whole of the prologue consists of the 
same sort of stuff, with the exception of a prolonged inter¬ 
view between two boys where the author seems to think it 
extremely funny to make one of the children feel proud of 
the amount of swishing he can take. He says : 

“ 1 Ah, yes, I should think so. My good fellow, you ought to have 
seen me yesterday. I was swished twice in the morning. Can’t you 
see in a man's eyes? My father is—the—most—%\vful —Turk. He 
likes to swish me—he does really. What you’ll do when you get to 
school ’ (here a pause), ‘God knows.’ (This in a pensive and devout 
manner, touched with pity.) ‘ You'll sing out—by Jove!—won't you 
sing out the first time you catch it! I used to—I do sometimes now. 
For it hurts most awfully. But I can stand a good lot of it. My father 
can always draw blood at the third or fourth cut. It's just like a 
swarm of mad bees stinging you at once. At school, if you kick, or if 
you wince even, or if you make the least bit of row, you get three cuts 
over. I always did when 1 was your age. The fellows used to call me 
all manner of chaffy names. Not the young ones, of course; I should 
lick them.’” 


When we come to the letters themselves we find that 
the most prominent defect is a lack of character in them, 
whether it be Lady Midhurst writing to Mrs. Radwortu, 
Mrs. Radworth to Francis Cheyne, Reginald Harewood to 
Edward Audley, or Captain Harewood to Reginald, the 
same monotone is preserved. Yet, in the Dedication 
above mentioned, Mr. Swinburne, quite in the grand style, 
refers to those who have attempted the epistolary novel— 
to Balzac and Richardson and Laclos. He appeals to the 
example of Scott in “ Redgauntlet,” omitting to mention 
that the only forbidding feature of this splendid romance 
lies in the fact that much of it is told in letters. It may 
be doubted indeed whether any one has made the art of 
story-telling by letter-writing really attractive, though 
more than one author has compelled our attention in spite 
of employing this clumsy method. 

We are far from denying that this book contains evi¬ 
dence and to spare of Mr. Swinburne’s abounding clever¬ 
ness, his wit, his satire, and his love of things beautiful. 
The text scintillates with epigrammatic sentences, as; 

” The wife of Lord Cheyne, not unnaturally, had died in giving birth 
to such a meritorious portent” ; 

“ I said Lady M. always seemed to me to live and think in a 
yellow-paper French novel cover, with some of the pages loose in 
sewing "; 

"Muscles and music matched will help one to bestride the world.” 

Here is a very attractive picture of a woman riding by 
the seaside: 

" I never saw her look so magnificent; her hair was blown down and 
fell in heavy uncurling heaps to her waist ; her face looked out of the 
frame of it, hot and bright, with the eyes lighted, expanding under the 
lift of those royal wide eyelids of hers. I could hardly speak to her 
for pleasure, I confess ; don’t show my avowals. I rode between her 
and the sea, a thought behind ; a gust of wind blowing off land drove a 
wave other hair across my face, upon my lips ; she felt it somehow, I 
suppose, for she turned and laughed.” 

And here are two verses from a song that has been 
worked into the narrative. Of course they are spoken in 
character and are not supposed to be by the author of the 
novel. The account of them is as follows: 

” Madame de Kochelaurier gave me a little copy of versos sent from 
my namesake * To his most excellent and perfect lady, the Lady 
Margaret Cheyne' ; she got them from our uncle, who had looked 
up the story in some old papers once, on a rainy visit to Lidcombe. I 
copied them for you, thinking it might amuse you when you have time 
on hand to look them over.” 

We shall not, however, be far wrong in crediting Mr. Swin¬ 
burne with their authorship: 

1 love thee not for love’s sake, nor for mine. 

Nor for thy soul's sake merely, nor thy beauty's ; 

But for that honour in me which is thine, 

To make men praise me for my loving duties ; 

Seeing neither death nor earth nor time shall cover 

The soul that lived on love of such a lover. 

“ So shall thy praise be more than all it is, 

As thou art tender and of piteous fashion. 

Not that I bid thee stoop to pluck my kiss, 

Too pale a fruit for thy red mouth's compassion ; 

But till love turn my soul’s pale cheeks to red. 

Let it not go down to the dusty dead.” 

A book so studded with quips and witticisms will always 
repay reading, and so far it would be unfair to describe the 
work as a failure; but if we were asked to pass judgment 
upon it as a novel developed in the course of a series of 
letters then we must say it falls very short of what we had 
a right to expect, more short than the work of a man with 
far less genius than Mr. Swinburne might achieve. The 
prolixity of the style is wearisome. There is no cleverness 
shown in bringing the dramatic episodes to a clear and 
sharp point, and the discrimination between one character 
and another is so slight as to be al m ost imperceptible. On 
the whole we cannot think Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
did well to recommend the publication of this volume. It 
is one of the things which, like the parodies that so unwisely 
have been included in the complete edition of the poems, 
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the world would willingly let die. The only thing that it 
proves absolutely is that Mr. Swinburne has no knowledge 
of where his strength lies and what are his weaknesses. 
We fear that Mr. Watts-Dunton must either be found 
guilty of the same offence or be classified as one unable to 
give an unbiased verdict on the work of his friend. 


OPINION THE LAW-MAKER 

Lecturer on the Relation between law and Opinion in England 
during the Nineteenth Century. By Professor Dicey. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

Professor Dicby is one of the few writers on constitu¬ 
tional law who can claim the whole world as an audience. 
In his hands it becomes the most thrilling and fascinating 
of subjects. We look out on life with new eyes. The 
wayfarer, though a fool, cannot err herein. The dust and 
din of party warfare clears away, and we see behind it the 
march of stately movements. The babble of Parliament 
is hushed, and we hear beyond it the stern voice of law. 
Professor Dicey is one of those rare writers who make us 
realise the supreme power of ideas in human affairs. 

These Lectures, delivered at Harvard some years ago 
and now revised for English readers, form a sort of com¬ 
panion volume to Professor Dicey’s “ Law of the Constitu¬ 
tion.” In that book he showed us that the dominating 
fact of the British Constitution was the rule of law. In 
this he shows that behind law, as its creator and originator, 
stands opinion. The rule of opinion is the corollary of the 
rule of law. It is the sovereignty of Parliament seen from 
another side. In France and the United States the final 
appeal is to the Constitution; but here in England it is to 
that apparently inconstant weather-cock, public opinion. 
The history of English opinion is the history of English 
law. 

This was the clue that occurred to Professor Dicey when 
asked in 1898 to lecture at Harvard on the history of 
English law, and he follows it triumphantly through the 
mazes of the nineteenth-century statute-book. Most of us, 
if we think at all about the matter, have a vague idea 
that the changes in English law during the last century 
ha ve resulted from the advance of “democracy." But 
Professor Dicey has no difficulty in showing that democracy 
aims at quite different things in different countries—at 
Protection in France and the United States, for instance, 
and Free Trade in England. Imperialism, one might add, 
fascinates the democracy of England and revolts that of 
France. Democracies differ in their aims quite as much 
as monarchies or aristocracies. The only difference is that 
they give a much freer play to opinion. 

Looking back on the nineteenth century. Professor 
Dicey finds three great currents of legislative opinion, 
marking three great periods—the period of Tory quiescence 
(1800-1838) the period of Individualism (1825-1870) and 
the period of Collectivism (1865-1900). The period of Tory 
quiescence marked the stagnation following the French 
Revolution and the French wars. The optimism of the 
ruling classes, who found their text-books in Burke and 
Blackstone, allowed the Executive a free hand in the 
suppression of all attempts, or even ideas, of change. But 
in the meantime two things were happening. The middle 
classes of the North—the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and a dozen other towns—were growing rich. 
Bentham's influence, which had gradually pervaded the 
minds of thousands, had become a power. The doctrine 
of Bentbam—the doctrine that the success of Government 
was to be tested by the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—gave the middle classes an idea and an aim. His 
individualism—every man to count for one and no man for 
more—gave them a spirit. The results are writ large on 
the legislation of the Reformed Parliament—the laws of 
1830-1870—the laws that gave the individual Englishman 
a new charter of rights and freedom. 


Then, upon this middle-class dream of free trade, free 
work, and free contract, came the voice of the working 
class, demanding once more the revival of State protection. 
Professor Dicey does not pretend that “ Collectivism ” or 
“ Socialism ” began to influence legislation only after 18701 
The first signal claim for State protection came in the 
Factory Act and the Ten Hours’ Act of the forties. There 
was a period of at least a quarter of a century when these 
two trends of opinion were in close conflict; and we doubt 
whether the conflict is yet closed. But it was the Reform 
Act of 1869 which gave the great impulse to “ Collectivism.” 
Robert Lowe showed himself a consistent Benthamite 
when he fought his forlorn fight against that reform. For 
the results came swiftly. The Education Acts, the Combina¬ 
tion Acts, the Irish Land Acts, the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Acts, and, last but not least, the great codified 
Factory Act of 1901—here was a great wave of laws, 
all tending to use the power of the State to protect the 
weak and curb the strong. The Benthamite principle was 
that every person is in the main the judge of his own 
happiness. But here came a set of laws laying down the 
path of happiness for the great majority of citizens, and 
driving men along it by State coercion. The Aliens Bill 
and the Unemployed Bill of this year are only the latest 
fruits of this legislative ideal. 

Under the searching analysis of this historical review, 
the party cries and catchwords sing very small, and the 
eminent men whom we call statesmen cut a very insigni¬ 
ficant figure. Parties and statesmen alike are seen to be 
puppets in carrying out the national will. Opinion 
emerges as more powerful than Parliament, and thinkers 
than Cabinet Ministers. The best we can say for our 
politicians—and perhaps it is something after all—is that 
opinion is moulded by persuasion and multitudes by 
systems. Without politicians Individualists and Socialists 
would perhaps have been equally powerless to apply their 
ideas. 

It is not Professor Dicey’s province to pass any judgment 
on the two great sets of opinion which divided the nine¬ 
teenth century. Opinion also has its historical condition* 
and causes, and Benthamism was a national revolt against 
a complacent regime of gross injustice. The individualism 
of the early nineteenth century was a cry for light and air, 
a revolt of the human spirit against bonds that it had out¬ 
grown. The socialism of the later years marked the return 
of the human spirit, tired of freedom run to anarchy, to 
new forms of order and rule. It is an old pendulum, and 
it has often swung thus through the ages. The State of 
three centuries ago fixed wages and hours without demur— 
and may do so again. But neither the individual nor the 
State is immaculate. Every form of human action has a 
virtue and a vice. Whenever the action of the State 
represses human energy, there will be the same inevitable 
outbreak of the imprisoned human spirit, the same im¬ 
perious revolt, the same irresistible demand for light and 
air. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY 

De Flagello Myrleo. Thoughts and Fancies on Love. (Elkin 
Mathews, 2 s. 6d. net.) 

We care to express little but admiration of the anonymous 
author of this book, for his method is a rare and a difficult 
one; he has clearly been led to use it by a love of brevity 
and a love of fancy that are never common; and he has 
succeeded many times. He opens thus : 


“ The three eldest children of Necessity: God. the World, and 
Love. 

II. 

“ Could one necessary existence be more necessary than another, Love 
might almost be deemed more necessary than God ; for Love without 
God we can conceive, but God without Love we cannot. 
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HI. 

"God is omnipotent because all-loving. Were there any that God 
loved not, that creature could resist him. 


IV. 

“ Love is God's essence; Power but his attribute; therefore is his 
love greater than his power. 

V. 

" Love hath not called God into being, but he hath called him into 
energy. 

VI. 

"The sleep of Deity had been perpetual, bad he not dreamed of 
Love.” 


There are two hundred of these jewels—not all jewels, 
perhaps; yet all the work of a jeweller. In the first few 
pages there is something like a clear and pleasant sequence 
in the thoughts, and it is the one great fault of the author 
that he has not always tried to preserv e this sequence. 
By his carelessness he is enabled to admit things which a 
more scrupulous man would have left out, and has missed 
things which would have come to him had he worked 
less exuberantly. Thus his thoughts and fancies fall 
under five not altogether harmonious heads. First, there 
are things which are perfectly concentrated and fit to stand 
alone; they are many, such as : 

" Eros did in one respect fail in his duty to Psyche ; he gave her 
gems and pearls, scarves and zones, odours and unguents, kisses and 
embraces without number: but he never gave her anything to 
forgive.” 

Secondly, there are charming things which yet we do not 
wholly like to see standing alone; and they are few, such 
as: 

*• When Teiresias recovered his original sex after seven years, the 
women were in dismay, for ‘ Of a surety,’ they thought, ■ he has the key 
to all our bosoms.' • Fear not,’ he said, ‘for in learning to receive 
love as a woman, I have forgotten how to make it as a man.' ” 


but think, and left them with a happy mixture of renewed 
interest in their work and enthusiastic regard for their 
teacher. During an ail too short career he produced 
some very important studies of campaign and battle and 
a monumental biography of Stonewall Jackson. But 
neither these nor the essays and lectures, mostly 
reprints, which constitute the present volume, are in any 
way fairly representative of Henderson’s real influence 
upon contemporary military thought. What he might 
have been had he lived longer is a fruitless speculation; 
but it is a hopeful sign of the true vitality of the British 
Army that Henderson, unassisted by family influence, and 
by no means particularly fortunate in his chances of 
winning personal distinction on active service, came 
naturally and with little difficulty to the front as both 
instructor and litterateur, and has left behind him a name 
which will certainly endure as long as tactics and strategy 
retain any of their present significance. 

The attitude of this fine sample of the thinking soldier 
towards the large question of Imperial Defence was neces¬ 
sarily modified by circumstances and environment. It is, 
to put it crudely, difficult for even the most fair-minded 
and enlightened professor of Greek to have any complete 
appreciation of the subtle importance of Quaternions. It 
is not surprising, then, to find Henderson by no means 
satisfied that invasion is impossible, and eager to point out 
that 

“ In the long struggle which ended at Trafalgar it was not upon the 
Navy alone that the burden fell. The operations, though in every 
respect maritime, were by no means exclusively confined to blue water 
nor carried through by the broadsides of the battleships and the 
cutlasses of the boarders. The troops did their full share. . . Steam 
and electricity have wrought great changes in the warfare of the sea, 
but it would be unwise in the extreme to imagine that in any future 
conflict the Navy will be able to dispense with the help of the Army in 
breaking down the enemy's resistance, in destroying his bases and 
supply depdts, in cutting his communications, in mastering strategical 
positions, and in protecting the trade routes.'’ 


Thirdly, there are many things that are ingenious, the 
work of a playful mood, and not always suggestive, such 
as: 

" Psyche lays her butterfly wings aside in the embrace of love.” 

Fourthly, there are some purely ingenious things, like : 

“ It is surprising how well Vesta has kept up her character, con¬ 
sidering the warmth of her intimacy with Vulcan.” 

Fifthly, there is the untrue : 

"The most exquisite passages of Love have least relation to the 
realities of life : as myrrh, in becoming perfume, ceases to be medi¬ 
cine.’’ 

There are some great untruths which are nevertheless 
fine on the lips of this lover, who is lover and philosopher, 
and seldom one without the other. But he should have 
corrected the proof of the Greek on his fly-leaf. 


A THINKING SOLDIER 

The Science of War. A Collection of Essays and Lectures 
1892 - 1903 . By the late Colonel G. F. R, Henderson. 
Edited by Captain Neill Malcolm. With a Memoir of 
the Author by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. (Long¬ 
mans, 14 s. net). 

The late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson laid the British Army 
under two distinct obligations, quite apart from the 
services he rendered in connection with the Intelligence 
Department in South Africa, and the singularly bright 
example he consistently afforded of the very best class of 
“officer and gentleman.” He was, in the first place, 
largely instrumental in lifting British military literature 
out of a tiresome groove of text-books and translations. 
Secondly, he was a heaven-sent instructor of the higher 
professorial type, one who made students not only learn 


A moderate and well-balanced statement this; but, 
curiously enough, neither it nor the doctrine of the 
extreme blue-water school seems precisely applicable to 
the potentialities of the big conflict in which less than a 
year after Henderson’s death the world began to be 
interested. 

Henderson is at his best in driving home with quiet per¬ 
sistence, and with the help of countless apt examples, the 
lessons of pure military warfare. He is the Herbert 
Spencer of military science, and wherever he lormulates a 
proposition he leaves scarcely a crevice in which the wedge 
of dissent can be inserted. This faculty of carrying con¬ 
viction had at least one important result in Henderson's 
lifetime, for it was his description of Stonewall Jackson's 
sudden appearances and disappearances that prompted 
Lord Robert’s strategy in South Africa, and led to the 
brilliant abandonment of tht railway and to the direct 
march of our troops on the Orange Free State and Trans¬ 
vaal capitals. 

Henderson realised to the full the value of German Staff 
methods, but there is no suspicion of thraldom to German 
influences in any of his teaching. On the contrary, his 
essay on “ Foreign Criticism,” usefully reprinted from the 
trivial record of Count Sternberg's Boer War experiences, 
to which it formed an introduction, is delightfully frank in 
its exposure of Teutonic limitations. He himself draws 
more lessons from the American Civil War than from the 
campaign of 1870-71; he exhibits Wellington more clearly 
than he does Moltke; and he keeps constantly before us 
the elementary fact that war for us, at any rate, is not 
what Dragomiroff once called “ Science in a Pickelhaube,” 
but work on broader, more comprehensive lines, for which 
happily British soldiers who have: 

" heard the revelly 
From Birr to Bareilly, 

From Leeds to Lahore," 

and some few British officers with Henderson’s teaching 
at the back of their heads, are still available. 
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GREEK FOLK-SONGS 

260 AHMQAH AiXMATA. Words and Music collected bv 
G. Pachtikos. (Athens: Sakellarios.) 

It is now just eight years since M. P. E. Drakoules, 
lecturing at Oxford, and speaking of the Klephtic ballad- 
poetry, said: 

•• There is a vast number of these songs, but the greater part of them 
is still unwritten, and it is to be hoped that they will be collected from 
the lips of the people before they pass into oblivion.” 

In this sentence the right note is struck ; for between the 
two literary tendencies now in fashion—the classical and 
the cosmopolitan—Greece is more than liable to forget 
what valuable elements may be added to her artistic pro¬ 
duction by a sympathetic study and judicious use of the 
resources which lie nearest to hand, the traditional poetry 
and music of her peasants. M. Pachtikos has done a good 
work in making this interesting and well-edited collection 
of folk-songs. Not only may it help to hold the balance 
true between opposing tendencies, the old and the new, 
the native and the foreign, but in another and quite a 
different way it makes for the restoration of justice. It is 
a noticeable fact that the ballad-poetry of the Klephts 
has been the only kind of folk-poetry to receive due 
attention at the hands of the collectors: it is also the 
most literary kind. Now, of the two hundred and sixty 
specimens before us, there are only twelve which can be 
classed as Klephtic. There are perhaps twelve more 
which commemorate definite historical events. The 
remainder—that is to say, some two hundred and thirty 
songs—forms by far the most interesting part of the 
collection ; because in these songs, so various in kind that 
their classification is a difficult task, the music, the imagery, 
the sentiments, the turns of phrase, are further removed 
from the productions of a sophisticated art, more un¬ 
western, more unique: they are unmistakably the spon¬ 
taneous utterances of the people, while many of them bear 
the marks of great antiquity. 

Probably the first thing that will occur to most English¬ 
men in looking through a collection of Greek popular songs 
will be to search for parallels to the ancient genera, of which 
specimens have come down to us. Many will be found in 
this book. The marriage-song is well represented ; it is, 
indeed, an integral part of the elaborate wedding-ceremony 
to which the peasants still hold firmly. There are also 
many Threnoi, or dirges, which are formally sung, some¬ 
times even by professional mourners, as they were in the 
old days in Greece, and as they are at the present time in 
Corsica. Then come the Scolia, or songs sung during 
banquets. It may be noted with interest that the most 
perfect scolion in this collection is commemorative, not 
indeed of a modem Harmodius, yet still of a hero who 
fought for his country's freedom. The Chelidonisma, or 
Swallow-song, though several forms of it have been found 
in Greece, is not represented here; but we find songs in the 
same vein, welcoming the return of spring and the conse¬ 
quent changes in work and play. 

Want of space prevents our dwelling on certain types of 
song common to many parts of Greece, dealing, for in¬ 
stance, with the girl’s dream, which the mother interprets 
to mean death, but the daughter, marriage; the letter 
which the youth in foreign parts sends to his old love by 
a swallow, telling her that he has been bewitched and 
cannot come home; the conversation between a vineyard 
and its owner, the vineyard pleading not to be sold ; the 
Good Friday song, and others. Nor can we linger over 
tempting comparisons, such as that between those charac¬ 
teristic monuments of an instant, the Greek Distichs and 
the Spanish Cantares; or memories of childhood, such as 
the piece ending : “ Then came the Archangel, and took 
away the butcher that slew the ox that drank the 
water . . •” and so forth, till we come to “ the rat that 
stole the wick from the night-lamp that gave light to the 
girl who embroidered the handkerchief.” For compari¬ 


sons, however interesting, will not tell us much about what 
is unique and pleasing in the Greek songs. Perhaps this 
may be most easily shown by a few literal translations. 
First must come a little eight-line piece for which a 
Shakespearean title immediately suggests itself: 

“ I wish to go up into the sky and catch a bird, and stop and ask it 
how love is caught. 

“ It is caught by the eyes and passes to the lips, and from the lips it 
goes down into the heart, where it takes root and remains.” 

Here is part of a song which tells how a warrior, at the 
end of a day’s fighting, came to a tree and spoke to it: 

“ ‘ Receive me, O tree, that I may lie down in your shade.’ 

“ ‘ Here are my branches, hang up your arms; here are my roots, 
tie up your horse; here is my shade, lie down and sleep. But in the 
morning I want my rent j pour a pitcher of water over my roots.’ 

" * Hear, heaven and earth, and do not endure it! Even the tree 
wants its rent! ’ ” 

A mother wishes her daughter to marry a Turk, but the 
daughter is not willing. This is how they argue about it: 

“ ■ Take this Turk, my daughter, that people may call you Hanoum' 
Sultana.’ 

” ’ I do not want him and I will not have him ; I will fall ont of the 
window and die.’ 

" ’ Take him, my daughter, for he has steamboats, and he will take 
you to the Turkish lands.’ 

“ ‘ I will not take him, I do not want him ; I will become a partridge 
and go into the woods.’ 

“ - Take kfm, my daughter, he has money.’ 

" 1 To the devil with him, he has fleas! ’ ” 

The following complaint, addressed to a lady, seems fully 
justified by the reasons on which the singer bases his 
objection: 

“ My unkind neighbour, my naughty neighbour, restrain your doves 
that come into my courtyard. They eat ray corn, they drink my water, 
and they carry away my earth in their claws. I wanted the earth 
to build a monastery on, and put nuns within and monks without, and 
a Superior to confess them. Whatever nun gave him a kiss should be 
blessed, and all who refused him a kiss should be cursed.” 

The last example is in the original a beautiful little song, 
full of grace and of a wonderful simplicity. But, divorced 
from the music and translated into another language, it 
must lose most of its sweetness : 

'“Where are you going, angelic form? Where are you going, 
admired one ?' 

” ' I am going to the deathless water, that I may drink and not die; 
to bring some to my mother, that she may drink and not die; to bring 
some to my father, that he may drink and not die. ’ ” 


“ BRIGADE " AND “ PLEIADE ” 

Hisloire de la lilterature franqaise classique. Tome Premier : 

de Marot A Montaigne ; Deuxi&me partie : La Pleiade. 

Par Ferdinand BrunetiAre, de l’Acad^mie Fran^aise. 

(Paris : Librairie Ch. Delagrave.) 

Whether one is to regard M. Brunetiere as a great critic 
or not depends upon the kind of greatness that one expects 
from critics. It may at least be said in his favour that he 
actually does the thing which Sainte-Beuve claimed, not 
always with sufficient warrant, to be doing. That is to 
say, he is scientific. Neither books nor authors are 
isolated phenomena to him. Books are the effects of 
causes which it is his business to ascertain; authors are 
organisms to be studied in relation to environment. But 
perhaps to say that is also to say by implication that he is 
not so much a critic as a professor—and a professor of the 
most professorial kind. Sainte-Beuve was never that. It 
was always the human side of his subject that fascinated 
him. He delighted in biography, in scandal, and in the 
eternal feminine. At the sound of the frou frou of the 
petticoat he always pricked up his ears; and he allowed 
his criticism to reflect not only his shifting religious and 
political opinions, but also his personal spite against indi¬ 
viduals—as, for instance, in his memorable attack upon 
Chateaubriand. He was, in short, a real live man who 
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contradicts himself. M. Brunetiere, on the contrary, im¬ 
presses us as a solemn man with theories and a system 
instead of a personality. His one bias is the clerical parti 
pris, which even an anti-clerical reader finds better than 
none at all; but even this only gives piquancy to his work 
when he is denouncing the Encyclopedists. In the main 
he is as gravely impersonal as a paleontologist, and dis¬ 
cusses literary questions with a gravity which would not be 
excessive if he were a delegate to an Archbishop advocating 
the return to the sixth century for Criteria of faith and 
ritual. Which is to say perhaps—an English analogy will 
be helpful—that his place in critical literature is more like 
that of Professor Dowden than it is like that of Matthew 
Arnold. 

In the Pleiad he had a good subject. The members 
of that group were the lineal ancestors of les jeunes —our 
earliest example in modern literature of a band of youthful 
enthusiasts allied in a crusade for new ideas and new 
methods—the anticipators, in this regard, of the Encyclo¬ 
pedists, the Romanticists, the Naturalists, the Parnassians, 
the Symbolists, and many more. The pioneers among 
them were Daurat, Ronsard, du Bellay, and Baif. With a 
great zeal, in the first instance for Hellenism, and in the 
second instance for poetry, they shut themselves up for 
seven years—there or thereabouts—within the sombre 
walls of the College of Coqueret, to study and to write. 
These four formed the “Brigade." There joined them Pontus 
de Tyard, Etienne Jodelle, and R6my Belleau, and the com¬ 
pleted company took the title of the Pleiad, which was the 
name at once of a constellation, and of the nymphs 
borne by Pleione to Atlas, and of a group of poets of the 
time of the Ptolemies; Lycophron, Theocritus, Callimachus, 
Aratus, Nicander, and Homer the younger. Probably they 
dreamt of spending their whole lives in retirement at 
their studies; but that, happily, was not to be. It happened 
that a Parisian lawyer, named Thomas Sibilet, published a 
small treatise entitled, “ L’Art po^fique frangais, pour 
l’instruction des jeunes studieux et encor peu avancfe en 
la po£sie frangaise.” The doctrines expounded seemed to 
the young men old-fashioned. Here, they concluded, was a 
Philistine who must be smitten ; and they emerged from 
their college to smite him, writing “La defense et illustration 
de la langue frangaise,” and publishing sonnets and odes 
to exemplify their meaning. From the camp of Clement 
Marot, whom they attacked, there came a counter-mani¬ 
festo ; but they triumphed. Within a year Ronsard was 
recognised as the greatest of living poets, and he kept that 
pre-eminent position for forty years. It seems strange that 
it should have been possible to write about that literary 
movement and be dull—stranger still that the dulness 
should have been achieved by a Frenchman. There is no 
doubt, however, that it has been achieved by M. Brunetiere. 
He is learned to the point of pedantry, if not beyond it. 
We should imagine that his lectures would be good for 
whatever is the French equivalent of “ the schools.” But, 
while that is all we expect from a professor, we look for 
something further from a critic. From him we expect 
the human touch which gives life to the thing criticised ; 
and after reading M. Brunetiere carefully we find that only 
one of the poets on his list has aroused our curiosity as a 
human being. 

That one is Louise Lab6 of Lyon, known as “ la belle 
Cordiere ”; and even she interests us more through M. 
Brunetiere’s quotations from her verses than because of 
anything that he tells us about her. Probably there was 
little that could confidently be told by a writer who wished 
to be quite sure that he was telling nothing but the truth. 
She published her verses in 1555, with a modest preface 
setting forth that, in writing them, she had sought nothing 
but “ an honourable pastime and a means of escaping from 
boredom.” According to Calvin, whose name one is sur¬ 
prised to find mixed up in the matter, she was plebeia mere- 
irix. Other biographers have defended her “ virtue,” in 
the narrowest sense of that word. Both sides were wrong. 
We know it though we cannot prove it. Or rather we find 
our proof, such as it is, in her writings. Let us have two 


of her sonnets—there are only four-and-twenty of them— 
before us: 

" Tant que mes yeux pourront larmes £ panel re 
A l’heur passe avec toi regretter, 

Et qu'aux sangloti et soupirs rfaister 
Pourra ma voix, et un peu faire entendre; 

" Tant que ma main pourra les cordes tendre 
Du mignard luth, pour tes grJces chanter ; 

Tant que l'esprit se voudra contenter 
De ne vouloir rien fors que toi comprendre; 

“ Je ne souhaite encore point mourir. 

Mais quand mes yeux je sentirai tarir, 

Ma voix cassee, et ma main impuissante, 

“ Et mon esprit en ce mortel sejour 
Ne pouvant plus montrer signe d'amante, 

Prierai la mort noircir mon plus clair jour." 

That is one of them. The other is : 

Ne reprenez, dames, si j'ai aim< ! 

Si j'at senti mille torches ardentes, 

Mille travaux, mille douleurs mordantes. 

Si en pleurant j’ai mon temps consume, 

“ Las! que mon nom n'en soit par vous blamd. 

Si j'ai failli, les peines sont presentes, 

N'aigrissez point leurs pointes violentes ; 

Mais estimez qu’Amour, & point nommt, 

“ Sans votre ardeur d'un Vnlcain excuser, 

Sans la beauts d’Adonis accuser, 

Pourra, s’il veut, plus vous rendre amoureuses 

" En ayant moins que moi d’occasion, 

Et plus d'etrange et forte passion, 

— Et gardez-vous d’etre plus malheureuses I " 

Such lines strike one as being at once very modem and 
very old—the passion enshrined in them belonging to all 
time. Thus Sappho wrote, and Louise Lab6 may be classed 
as the Sappho of her age. No doubt she had her Phaon, 
and was scorned by him, though her story did not end on 
any Leucadian cliff. The sonnets almost confess as much. 
Their writer can have been no paragon of chastity in an 
age of gallant adventure and emprise. But neither can 
she have been what Calvin said she was. Plebeia meretrix 
does not love or write of love like that. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE 

Memoirs of Lady Fansharve. Edited with an Introduction by 
Beatrice Marshall, and a Note upon the Illustrations by 
Allan Fea. (Lane, 5s. net.) 

Much has been written about the chivalry and immorality 
and charm of Court life during the Stuart reigns, but 
we do not seem to realise sufficiently the immense vitality 
and power of work which passed without comment in those 
days. It is, for instance, easy in reading the naive con¬ 
fessions and gossip of Pepys in his Diary to forget the 
untiring energy of the man who during the time of the 
plague transacted alone all the business of the Admiralty, 
and who, during a life of sustained work that is little short 
of marvellous, found time to commit so many follies, and 
to repent of them, in his own cypher, by candle-light at 
four o’clock in the morning. Who can think of Fuller's 
industry without amazement—industry, too, which never 
burdened his writing or dulled his wit, so that the words 
“ endeavoured by Thos. Fuller” on a title-page still retain 
a fascination that is all their own ? There are countless 
other names, some more and some less well known in their 
several spheres of action, which illustrate this characteristic 
of the period ; and none perhaps more notably than those 
of Sir Richard Fanshawe, statesman, soldier, and scholar, 
and his wife, Ann, the author of these memoirs. It is well 
to remember that these men stood for their king: they were 
Cavaliers; for there is a tendency in the minds of many to 
draw a firm line between hard work and a taste for fine 
clothes and gaiety. Old Andrew Ant, so drab and worthy, 
who in the summer would not dance with the giddy Mr. 
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and Mrs. Golightly and their grasshopper family, and in the 
winter was able to give them from his store—food too which 
they badly needed—is a famous hero of a nursery poem as 
beautiful as it is moral, but he does not quite convey a 
truth for all time. He is, in fact, an obvious old fellow, 
who would have been none the worse for a little smarten¬ 
ing up, a caper or two, and a little less fluency in preach¬ 
ing. But the idea, embodied in him, still lurks in too 
many corners—of Roundheads upright and hard-working 
as any Andrew Ant, and of thoughtless, flippant Cavaliers, 
mere grasshoppers fine and flimsy; and the idea is a mis¬ 
conception which serves only to prove that the frivolity is 
with the misconceiver. Because a man (or-even a woman) 
knows the value of a good appearance, it does not follow that 
he (or she)can think of nothing else: on the contrary it rather 

proves that-. But this is a devious path leading to 

dangerous places, and we hasten to return to “ fine Mis¬ 
tress Anne ” and her attractive memoirs, which we have 
read with very great pleasure in the delightful form in 
which they now appear. They were written for an admir¬ 
able reason, which is stated in the opening sentence: 

I have thought it good to discourse to you, my most dear and only 
son. the most remarkable actions and accidents of your family. ... I 
would not have you be a stranger to it; because by the example, yon 
may imitate what is applicable to your condition in the world and en¬ 
deavour to avoid those misfortunes we have passed through, if God 
pleases.” 

An uncommonly high standard is set for him, and it would 
be interesting to know his feelings as he read the manu¬ 
scripts. Probably his mother’s activity astounded him less 
than it does the reader of the present time, and only 
brought home to him painfully his own infirmity, which 
made very little “ applicable to his condition,” and would 
prevent him from emulating her example. We cannot 
think of her life without amazement, which is increased 
by looking at the photographs of her portrait by Lely and 
others—a beautiful face with large dark eyes, set well 
apart, without hardness or impatience, and the hands 
demurely folded. They give the impression of gentleness 
and determination, strength even, but no hint of the 
tremendous force of her personality, no hint of a woman 
who at fifteen could manage a household ; who in Ireland, 
when the enemy fell suddenly upon them, alone “ came 
through thousands of naked swords to Red Abbey ”; who 
was at home in most of the Courts of Europe; who was 
twice wrecked at sea; who, when a Turkish pirate was 
sighted and the women were ordered below, dressed up as 
a boy that she might be near her husband in the hour of 
danger; who had the daring to forge a passport that she 
might escape from England, and who was the mother of 
twenty children. All these facts and many others too 
numerous to mention are recorded quite simply, almost 
without pride, and in a way which shows conclusively that 
Lady Fanshawe remained a woman of grace and charm 
to the very end of the life which she had so quietly and 
resolutely plundered. This is how, just before her death, 
she is able to write of her young days : 

"And notwithstanding I learned as well as most did yet was I wild 
to that degree that the hoars of my beloved recreation took up too 
mach of my time, for I loved riding in the first place, running and all 
active pastimes : in short I was what we graver people call a hoyting 
girl.” 

We are struck, too, by her sound common sense, which 
enabled her, in spite of a life’s devotion to the cause of 
Charles and his graceless son, to see the faults in their 
characters, and, in spite of her hatred of Oliver (as she 
usually calls Cromwell) to write of him without bitterness. 
Her husband was not blind to this quality in her, for often, 
when he was abroad on the king’s business, he sent her to 
London to look after his private affairs and money concerns, 
in which her negotiations were usually successful. And 
what was the education which laid the foundation of this 
extraordinary career ? It was very simple: 

" How it Is necessary to say something of my mother's education of 
me wUcb was with all the advantages that time afforded, both for 


working all sorts of fine works with my needle, and learning French, 
singing, lute, the virginals, and dancing. . . 

How much of her success in after life, we wonder, was due 
to those lessons in fine needlework and the lute ? But that 
is a question which we shall do well to leave to the new 
school of pedagogy. 


THE BACKBONE OF ENGLISH 

A Contribution to the Study of the French Element in English. A 
Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Letters, University of 
Lyons. By Jules Derocqlionv, Maitre de Conferences 
in the Faculty of Letters, University of Lille. (Lille : 
Le Bigot Bros.) 

There has been a vast deal of rubbish talked about the 
need to cultivate an Anglo-Saxon style and to avoid as 
far as possible all words derived from foreign sources. 
Such half-educated nescience may be condoned in the case 
of those simple folk who look on the Bible as a sort of 
well of native English undefiled, when, of course, it is 
nothing of the sort. But it is less excusable in the case of 
authorities like Morris, w I10 writes: “ It is possible to carry 
on conversation without employing any borrowed terms.” 
As M. Derocquigny in his masterly dissertation on the 
French element in English says, such a feat would be equal 
to that of the man who wrote a sermon in words of one 
syllable ; and, let us add, it would be equally stilted and 
artificial. In reality, the Anglo-Saxon craze is only a 
one-sided reaction from the pomposities of Johnson and 
other “ writers in evening dress,” first cousins of the 
Pr6cieuses Ridicules, who could never be persuaded to call 
a spade anything short of an agricultural implement. The 
“ New English Dictionary ” is disposing apace of the pre¬ 
tensions of Anglo-Saxon. Time after time it notes” the 
extremely small proportion of native English words ” to 
be found in such and such a section, and adds that " by 
far the larger portion numerically of words is presumably 
of French etymology.” Freeman long ago incidentally 
pointed out our greater indebtedness to Norman French, 
when he said : '* most of us can now read Wace himself 
more easily than we can read Beowulf.” M. Derocquigny 
further proves his case by Englishing a selected passage 
from a Norman text. Of one hundred and forty-four 
words contained in the passage only forty-five have no 
exact equivalent in English; that is to say, the native 
percentage is 69 per cent, or more than in Gibbon, in 
which it is only 58 per cent. Yet Gibbon was supposed 
to be writing in English. Finally, not content with prov¬ 
ing that to us some English authors are even more foreign 
than some foreign writers, he makes out a strong case for 
the belief that English at times contains an even larger 
element of Latin than does French, which has always been 
regarded as the residuary legatee of the language of the 
Romans. Taking the comic passage in Rabelais, in which 
the author mimics the scholastic jargon of the Limosin 
scholar, he has little difficulty in showing that this piece of 
transmogrified Latin has far more equivalents in English 
than in French. The truth is that, while Anglo-Saxon 
supplies the bulk of the parts of speech (nouns, adjectives 
and verbs excepted), being in fact the connecting tissue, 
the backbone of the language is not Saxon bnt French, 
and especially Norman French. From the time of the 
Norman conquest onward there has been a perpetual influx 
of French words, which has never entirely ceased* and will 
probably continue as long as we have anything to learn 
from our Gallic neighbours. The great majority of these 
earlier loans have become as truly national as the descend¬ 
ants of the Norman invaders or of the French Huguenots. 
Who to-day would dare to ostracise “several,” “used 
to,” “ except,” “ round,” “ because,” “ pay,” “ wages,” 
“beauty,” “part,” “rat,” “beak,” “muscle,” and hun¬ 
dreds of others ? What Anglo-Saxon equivalent can we 
propose in the place of “ clear,” or what shall we sub¬ 
stitute for “ voice,” “place," or "praise ” ? 
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M. Derocquigny has written a brilliant monograph, in 
which he is careful to explain his obligations to the “ New 
English Dictionary.” The indebtedness is not all on one 
side of the ledger. When the time comes for a new edition 
of that monumental work, there are not a few places in 
which, we think, the revisers will gladly accept the results 
of M. Derocquigny’s independent researches. 


THE HEROINE OF GAETA 

Maria Sophia, Queen of Naples. By Clara Tschudi. Trans¬ 
lated from the Norwegian by Ethel Harriet Heaiin. 
(Sonnenschein, 7s. Gd ) 

Clara Tschudi has made a considerable reputation as the 
historian of queens. Her study of Marie Antoinette was a 
very careful and well-considered piece of work, so also was 
the volume concerning that fine and pathetic figure 
“Madame Mere,” as the great Napoleon, with his happy 
turn for picturesque expression, officially named his 
mother. Miss Tschudi then turned her attention to those 
queens and empresses belonging to our own day, and here 
we cannot consider that she has been equally happy. First 
came a rather ruthless and sensational book concerning the 
personality of the Empress Eugenie—a woman whose 
great sorrows ought to have spared her this kind of 
vivisection: then followed a sketch of the Empress 
Augusta; the murdered Empress of Austria was too 
romantic a figure to escape the same dubious honour; and 
now we have a life of Maria Sophia, who, like the Empress 
Eug6nie, is still living, and, like her, should surely have 
been spared in her own lifetime the indignity of having 
intimate details of her private life told, as in the book 
before us. 

The biographers of royal personages are too apt to forget 
that they have their victims wholly at their mercy. The 
devoted friends and servants of the Queen of Naples never 
forgave Daudet his imperishable picture of Fr6d6rique in 
“ Kings in Exile,” but he, after all, did not in any sense 
follow history. If his queen was a marvellous counterfeit 
presentment of the heroine of Gaeta, he showed her in the 
novel married to a king far more like Milan of Servia than 
Francis of Naples. Again, the novelist made Frdderique 
the mother of a living son. It is shocking that a woman 
historian should write of another woman, who is still 
living, and unable to repudiate such slander : 

“ It was not to be helped that her husband lost by contrast with others 
whom she met with on life's way. On almost every occasion she saw 
men who were handsomer, more gifted, and more elegant [!] than the 
ex-King of Naples. . . . A Belgian officer took possession of her heart. 
Maria was young. Her nature was fiery. Her joyless life became 
unbearable. She forgot that she had had the dignity of a queen; but 
she did not forget that she was a woman, young and thirsting for 
happiness. . . . 

That such balderdash—for so surely it may be described 
—may be written concerning the deepest feelings of the 
heart certainly adds a new terror to modem queen- 
ship. Be it remembered that the Queen of Naples was 
not only the most heroic consort sovereign ever had, 
but, with the exception of a few months of rest spent by 
her in her early home under the care of her own mother, 
and of a sojourn made by her in the Ursuline Convent at 
Ausperg, the Queen of Naples shared her husband’s long 
exile to the bitter end. Also it was some considerable 
time after this supposed fiery episode—in fact years after 
—that, on the Christmas Eve of 1869, was born her 
own and the king’s only child, a baby princess whose birth 
in exile was hailed with such touching joy, and whose 
death, when only three months old, has overshadowed the 
whole of her mother’s later life, for she had longed with 
exceeding longing to be the mother of a child. 

Apart from this and similar serious blemishes, the book 


must yet be of interest to all those who remember, or who 
care to learn of, the events which led to the downfall of 
the Italian Bourbons. Miss Tschudi gives an unconven¬ 
tional and probably true picture of Ferdinand II., the 
“ Bomba ” who was so execrable a sovereign and tyrant 
while yet so good-natured a private gentleman and so ex¬ 
cellent a father of his family. Of this extraordinary being, 
Miss Tschudi tells two good stories. The first shows 
Bomba’s turn for a certain sly humour, while the second is 
perhaps a key to much which he did and much which he left 
undone. When giving a geography lesson to one of his 
children, and commenting on the situation of his kingdom 
which touched all the Papal States, he observed: “We 
lie between excommunication and the deep sea! ” The 
other story tells how, standing once during a great festa 
in the piazza before the Royal Palace at Naples, the Crown 
Prince, then a child, looked up at his father and observed: 
“What could a king do with all these people?” “He 
could kill them all,” answered Ferdinand mildly. “He 
could, but he does not—because of his respect for holy 
religion,” and so saying he bowed low and made the 
sign of the cross. 

The romantic story of the siege of Gaeta is well told, and 
Miss Tschudi does full justice to the amazing heroism of 
the Queen of Naples, and also, by the way, to that of the 
King, to which justice has never been wholly done. Even 
in the England of i860, where sympathy with Garibaldi 
ran so high, the siege was watched with breathless in¬ 
terest, and the young Queen’s reckless bravery and 
womanly virtues received their full meed of admiration. 
The siege lasted three months, the Piedmontese spared 
neither the churches nor the hospitals, and the horrors 
which were known to have taken place in Gaeta may be 
said to have led to the Red Cross Convention. When 
not on the ramparts or.in the hospitals the King and 
Queen spent their time in a small damp vault under the 
battery known by the sinister name of “ La Favorita.” 
There, also, were crowded in various small cells made by 
the throwing up of rough screens, not only the King and 
Queen, but the Princess, the Court officials, and the older 
officers. There was no light in the vault, and its occu¬ 
pants had to burn candles night and day. From this place 
Maria Sophia wrote to her parents that they need have no 
anxiety about her as, considering all things, she was really 
very comfortable! 

Small wonder that an eye-witness of the last scene of 
all—that which took place on the St. Valentine’s Day 
of 1861 when Francis and Maria Sophia left Gaeta for 
ever, should write: “ With regard to the Queen, l cannot 
say how she looked, for I was blinded by tears when I 
looked up at her.” The dethroned sovereign and his 
consort were offered the use of a French corvette, La 
Mouetle, and Napoleon III. had given orders that every¬ 
thing should be done to soften the moment of anguish. 
La Mouetle left the harbour of Gaeta with the Bourbon 
lilies flying at her mast-head, and it is on record that 
as the French boat passed Santa Maria the battery gave 
her royal passengers a last salute. A moment later the 
open sea was reached, the Neapolitan flag was lowered and 
the French tricolour was broken at the masthead in place 
of the Bourbon lilies. The next morning the fugitives 
were landed on Papal territory. 

The King and Queen of Naples lived many quiet years in 
France, spending part of each year in Germany. The 
King suffered from a painful illness, and the Queen nursed 
him with self-sacrificing devotion till the end came, during 
the Christmas of 1894. at Arco, in the Tyrol. His widow 
returned to Paris, where she had a devoted friend and 
sister in the Duchesse d’Alengon, and then, three years 
after the death of the ex-King of Naples, came the awful 
tragedy of the charity-bazaar fire, when the Queen of 
Naples’ youngest sister was burnt, owing to her refusal to 
leave the place till many of the visitors, and especially all 
the young girls of whom she had charge, had passed out 
in safety. Less than six months later, her eldest sister, the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, was murdered at Geneva 
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ONE AND ALL 

O’er boundless fields of night, lo, near and far, 

Light, dewdrop’s blink, and Light, .Konian star. 

Wan wraiths that flickering roam by marish ways, 
Fierce surge of levin-bright foam where oceans blaze— 
Fly’s spark and flame gulfs dire, your fount is one. 

Deep in the worlds’ arch-fire of all suns’ Sun. 

A burning seed of strife Fate strews, and so 
Life, men’s grudged dole, and Life, gods’ feast aglow. 
Clod’s captive, senses’ thrall, oft grieved, soon slain ; 
Immortal, glad o’er all to range and reign— 

Frail breath, and spirit eteme, beyond thought’s seeing 
Ye touch for one sole bourn all being’s Being. 

Jane Barlow. 


THE TURBUTT SHAKESPEARE 

Last January, as our readers will perhaps remember, a 
copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare was brought to the 
Bodleian for the librarian’s advice as to what ought to be 
done with it. The Folio was slightly damaged, and was 
bound in a worn old brown leather binding. That binding, 
when examined by Mr. Strickland Gibson, proved the 
volume to be the identical copy of the First Folio which 
was sent to the Bodleian on publication, under the agree¬ 
ment made between Sir Thomas Bodley and the London 
Stationers’ Company in 1610-11. 

The full story of the book has now been told, in a folio 
pamphlet printed at the Clarendon Press (price5s.net) by Mr. 
Falconer Madan, the sub-librarian of the Bodleian, Mr. 
Strickland Gibson, and the owner of the volume, Mr. G. M. 
R. Turbutt, B.A., of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire. The nature 
and importance of the book and what Mr. Madan, dropping 
oddly into journalese, calls its “ almost romantic identifica¬ 
tion” make this pamphlet, which is illustrated with a 
number of photographs, of rare interest. 

Reaching the Bodleian Library in sheets, probably 
towards the end of 1623, the book was sent, as the Library 
binding-lists show, on February 17, 162 J, to William 
Wildgoose, an Oxford binder, to be bound. With it went one 
or two others. Bishop William Cowper's Works, “ A Guide 
to Godlinesse” by John Downame, Francis Sanchez “ In 
Ecclesiastem Commentarium ” and so forth. William 
Wildgoose bound them, using smooth brown calf for the 
Shakespeare, rough calf for the rest, and slightly tooling 
them “in blind” with single hatchings at head and tail. 
For his end-papers he took some leaves of the “De 
Ofificiis” and the “Cato Major” printed by Pafraet at 
Deventer in the fifteenth century. He returned them to 
the Library, and the Shakespeare was then chained in the 
“Arts End” of the Bodleian, at a certain exceptionally 
accessible spot which Mr. Madan has clearly identified. 

The book was very popular. The majority of the readers, 
says Mr. Madan, were probably B.A.s and some others 
interested in the lighter order of literature. The quartos 
were barred from the Bodleian, in accordance with Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s expressed desire that “ almanacks, plays ” 
and trivial books should not be thus preserved, and Shake¬ 
speare was in this copy for the first time accessible to 
Bodleian readers. Its pages are soiled and worn, and Mr. 
Turbutt shrewdly suggested that the most worn pages 
would show the most read plays. Examination of that 
kind shows Romeo and Juliet at the head of the list; the 
page opposite the “ balcony scene ’’ is worn right through 
with use. Then comes Julius Casar (it was the time of 
the Civil War in England); then The Tempest and 
Cymbeline ; but these last two, Mr. Madan suggests, owe 
some of their wear and tear to their position—first and 
last—in the volume. Generally speaking, the Tragedies 
were most read, and the Histories least: King John and 
King Richard II., oddly enough, seem to have been almost 
entirely neglected. 


The Second Folio (1623), being only a reprint, was not sent 
to the Bodleian, but in 1663-1664 came the Third Folio 
with its seven additional plays. Space was limited in the 
Bodleian; bibliography was not yet, and no one could 
guess the future value of a First Folio. The Bodleian sold 
its First Folio, in all probability to Richard Davis, an 
Oxford bookseller, between September 1663 and September 
1664. They tore the chains off it somewhat clumsily, and 
the binding still shows where the clips had been pulled 
out. All trace of the volume is then lost for sixty years. 
It probably found its way to London, and appears next, 
early in the eighteenth century, in the library of Richard 
Turbutt, Esquire, of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire, a gentleman 
with a taste for letters and especially for the drama, who 
bought many books of F. Cogan, Middle Temple Gate, near 
Fleet Street, and possibly himself appeared on the stage 
with Garrick. The book, writes Mr. G. M. R. Turbutt, 
must have been damaged when he acquired it, for he 
mended it carefully with strong paper, which of course only 
made matters worse. From him the volume descended in 
a direct line to its present owner. 

Specialists in First Folios will be interested in the full 
description of the copy given by Mr. Turbutt, and in his 
article, supplemented with notes by Mr. Madan on the 
most important question of the preliminary leaves. The 
fly-leaf (which bore Ben Jonson’s verses on the Droeshout 
engraving) was wanting when Mr. Richard Turbutt bought 
the book, and he copied the verses in from a Fourth Folio, 
with some other lines. The title-page has been cut round and 
mounted; the portrait, with the letterpress above it, is in 
good condition, but all below the portrait has been cut 
away. In the text, as in the Chatsworth Folio, all the 
more important mistakes discovered while the volume was 
in the press have been corrected, and one famous mistake 
in the Chatsworth Folio has also been removed. The 
volume is large, measuring 13J x 8| in.; the largest known 
measurements of a First Folio being I3| x 8J in. 

When a book has been safely housed in a private library 
and in its original binding for nearly two hundred years, it 
has escaped one of the greatest dangers to which old and 
famous books have been liable. It was a common practice 
—and very likely is a common practice still—for book¬ 
sellers to “ repair ” old books by rebinding them, and in 
the process inserting sound leaves from later editions in 
place of the original damaged ones. Mr. Richard Turbutt’s 
well-meaning mendings with strong paper did a certain 
amount of damage to his Folio, but a bookseller might 
have done far more, and in the Turbutt Shakespeare it 
may be taken for granted that every leaf is genuine. It is 
significant, too, that it was by means of the binding that 
Mr. Gibson was able to identify this Folio as the actual 
copy originally sent to the Bodleian. Thirty years ago 
one of its successive owners took the Folio to a first-rate 
English library (not, as Mr. Gibson hastens to interpolate, 
the Bodleian) and was actually advised to have it rebound 
in full morocco. Had the advice been taken, there would 
have been no identifying it; and bibliophiles would have 
lost—if nothing else—one of the most striking known 
“ romances ” of bibliography. They would have lost, too, 
the irrefragable evidence of the relative popularity of the 
plays which is afforded by the thumbing of the leaves by 
the Oxford of the seventeenth century. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


BOOKS 


A pleasant little volume has been placed in my hands by 
the publishers, Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. It is 
called “ In Praise of Books,” and consists of extracts 
arranged in alphabetical order according to the authors 
who have written them, each paragraph being selected for 
its laudation of the holy joy or reading. Like the haggis, 
as described by the Ettrick Shepherd, the book is rather 
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mixed reading, as ancient and modern extracts have been 
jumbled up to suit the exigencies of the dictionary method. 
But, passing that for the time being, it has struck me, as 
one who has loved books more than most, that the devil’s 
advocate would find much to say on the other side. 
Reading probably mars as often as it makes. In this 
country there is doubtless a horde of Philistines who do 
not read enough, and to whom the exhortations before me 
might be very fitly addressed. Yet, true as this is, it is 
equally true that few things are more systematically and 
generally misused than books. We begin the process in 
childhood. The natural education would be founded on 
the drawing forth of the natural faculties of the child: 
that is to say, the child would be taught to use its senses 
and to draw common-sense deductions from them. Instead 
of that, we begin by cramming into the mind of the 
scholar lessons from books which have no connection with 
his rudimentary experience, for the golden rule is that the 
book, alike in the education of the young and of the old, 
should be used as a supplementary and subsidiary means 
to attain the end in view. 

I am not at the present moment, however, concerned so 
much with children as with their elders. This book has set 
me thinking of the extraordinary manner in which books 
are abused. They even have the effect of falsifying 
manners. Let us take the young lover as possessing an 
interest peculiar to himself or herself—since the facts 
apply equally to both sexes—how different would be the 
approaches between youth and maiden if neither were 
familiar with the love-scenes of books and plays 1 Very 
few people are conscious how much of their conversation 
is due to the reading of novels and romances. Tom or 
Harry, before he comes to courtship on his own account, 
has probably read innumerable love-scenes, and his Matilda 
or Josephine is equally well equipped for the piece of play¬ 
acting into which courtship usually resolves itself. The 
two lovers may be, and in most cases nathless are, perfectly 
sincere, but it is borne in on them by the foice of example 
that passion should be declared according to certain vague 
formulas which they have gathered as they went along. 
And the emphasis is sure to be deepened if their expe¬ 
rience has included tolerably frequent visits to the 
theatre. No doubt the best dramatists are extremely 
natural; they have not gone to any book but the book 
of life for their material; still, in order to make their 
plays impressive, it is necessary to select exceptional 
characters, and the very art of drama lies in the inven¬ 
tion of circumstances that tend to deepen a tranquil 
love into a furious and raving passion. Then comes in 
the actor who, be he the best of his kind, never 
dares to be quite natural, but must accent this and 
emphasise that so as to drive the impression home into 
the brains of the moderately gifted among his audience. 
Were all who listen to him supremely intelligent, no 
doubt he could produce his effect by adhering closely 
to the results of observation, and using only common 
nuances of expression, but then he must convince those 
who are not quite so well endowed; and hence what in the 
book was neither affected nor exaggerated tends to become 
more or less so on the boards, slightly with a great actor, 
very largely with one who is infeiior and is therefore com¬ 
pelled to substitute trick and grimace for unassisted talent. 
It would be most difficult to estimate the effect of all this 
on the young and impressionable. I do not mean to say 
that it is in any way disastrous, for, after all, a slight touch 
of theatricality and the use of the time-worn oath: “ I will 
die for you," are harmless and even ludicrous artifices. 
And reading must give the ordinary youth and maiden a 
certain refinement of expression that would not come to 
them unless they had the experience of those who had 
gone before to profit by. 

But the case is otherwise with the writer, who must be 
strong indeed if he can absorb all that has been said by 
spirits alien from his own, without showing signs of their 
influence. We may take it as certain that all writers of 
the second rank read more than is good for them. Con¬ 


cerning writers of the first rank it would be arrogant to 
make any such criticism because, in their case, the end 
justifies the means, and if they have added something to 
immortal literature, who has any right to ask by what 
means they arrived at the result ? Still, the genius con¬ 
tinues to be a rara avis, and our discourse need not take 
much account of him, though the case of George 
Eliot will ever remain to prove that high talent 
may be somewhat obscured by reading that has 
not been wholly digested. If we take the great crowd of 
imitators who practically make up the body of con¬ 
temporary writers, we shall find that they have read far 
too much and not too wisely. We have prose writers who 
have allowed Dickens, for example, to overshadow them. 
We have many poets who are only the pale echoes of the 
masters of their own age. In a word, as Goethe con¬ 
cretely put it, “ there are many echoes, but few voices." 
The real imaginative, original writer must be one who 
observes life with his own eyes, and sees it with that 
individuality which Nature has given him. Such aa one 
will feel inclined to revolt whenever the ideas of other 
people have been pressed too much upon him, since not in 
all the hosts of people of his own time or among all those 
that previous ages have produced is there one exactly like 
himself. 

With some such reflections as these crowding on the 
mind it is rather curious to dip into this book, and read 
what has been said by various distinguished men. I notice 
that very few write as though they were authors—they are 
mostly thinking of the consolation and amusement and 
pleasure that reading may give to those who are outside 
the profession of letters. Thomas & Kempis was one of 
the wisest of men, and wrote just what we are trying to 
write, although the final goal of life was not to him what it 
has come to be to the men of the twentieth century: 

“ Verily, when the day of judgment comes, we shall not be examined 
on what we have read, but what we have done; nor how l e arnedly we 
have spoken, but how religiously we have lived.” 

Few authors could afford to say with Charles Lamb: 

“ I must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion of my 
time to other people's thoughts. I dream away my life in others’ 
speculations. I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am 
not walking, I am reading ; I cannot sit and think. Books think for 
me. I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, 
nor Jonathan Wild too low. 1 can read anything which 1 call a book. 
There are things in that shape which I cannot allow for such.” 

It is good at certain times and at certain stages to yield 
oneself wholly and entirely to the influence of another; 
but a crisis arrives when that is no longer feasible, when 
he who would write something worth reading must stand 
on his own feet, with all that he has gleaned from the 
literature of the past stripped off and cast aside. So one 
writes in a mood that is slightly perverse. Yet the love of 
books is too deep-set to be rooted up easily. To the 
end of time there will be those who proclaim reading a 
waste of time and who still find in it the dearest amuse¬ 
ment of their leisure, and their greatest consolation in the 
hour of grief and trial. 


FICTION 

Mrs. Alemere's Elopement. By Charles Marriott. (Nash, 6s.) 

In reflecting upon this tale—the maturest, the most 
masterful, and, perhaps the most significant that Mr. 
Charles Marriott has yet written—one is almost irresistibly 
attracted to the question of the relative potential effects 
of (i) energy and ( 2 ) mass, upon the momentum and the 
staying power of a novel. In handling this theme—which 
dea Is with the effect, upon her own and a few other lives, 
of i wife’s rebellion and desertion of her husband—Mr. 
Marriott is lavish of energy, devoting it to a resolute con¬ 
centration upon the matter in hand, to the exclusion of 
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almost everything else, and bringing his tale to a conclu¬ 
sion sufficiently complete in some three hundred octavo 
pages of fairly large print. That is to say, it occupies 
about half the space of Mr. Henry James’ “The Golden 
Bowl,” a book the very mention of which almost provokes 
a study in contrasts. In how leisurely a manner does the 
Prince in that tale saunter on to the stage that is un¬ 
obtrusively but carefully prepared for him. How deliber¬ 
ately he stops before a Bond Street window, strolls on 
again, eventually pays a call. All the time, it is true, the 
author is revealing him, letting him reveal himself, 
turning light upon a facet here and there, but all so 
quietly, with such an air almost of abstraction that, 
though you cannot miss the fact that you are in the very 
midst of the stress of life, you may easily miss the percep¬ 
tion of the moments which are dominating great issues. 
In comparison with all this the sudden appearance, in Mr. 
Marriott’s opening page, of Sherring and Umney before 
the door of 20 Sidney Gardens, in hot pursuit of Dick 
Feddon, has almost the effect of the entry of puppets, 
so vigorously do they proceed to take up their allotted 
parts and discover their characteristics. Not that Mr. 
Marriott’s writing is really spasmodic or even hurried. If 
his puppets are highly geared they are thoroughly well 
oiled. He merely has them trained to the highest degree 
of efficiency. They gallop as it were (like horse artillery 
fully equipped) into action, each character bringing his 
motives, views of life, and estimate of the situation to 
bear upon the tale at long or short range as the case may 
be. There is no doubt that, at first, such a method 
carries all before it. The rapid introduction to a succes¬ 
sion of active intellects, all busily employed, stimulates the 
reader and rivets his attention so that he cares little to 
discover the showman working the wires (though more 
than a glimpse of himself, his wit and his prejudices is to 
be had for the looking). But upon a second perusal when all 
the “ plot ” is known, do not all these various clever 
mental anatomiesj,stand out a little bare to the view ? 
Compare all the colloquies between Evelyn Alemere— 
sweet, light and alluring—and the boy she is tricking; 
compare, again, the sarcastic colloquies between Feddon's 
mother and her advisers, with all those wonderful inter¬ 
woven, subtly significant, conversations in Mr. James’ 
book. It will be seen that, while the younger writer 
brings a widening knowledge of life to bear upon his story, 
the elder allows his story to flow broadly through a wide 
knowledge of life and so brings his readers before broad 
and spacious horizons to the contemplation of which they 
may return again and again. It would, of course, be as 
absurd to criticise Mr. Marriott for what he does not 
attempt to do, as to suggest that any long novel is likely 
to be better than any short one. Moreover we cordially 
admire such choice, effective brevity as that which can so 
movingly put the whole tragedy of Archdale’s life upon a 
single page. Yet we think that, if a man have the stuff in 
him, “ mass ” makes for permanence, and we believe, too, 
that, were Mr. Marriott to give himself more room, he 
would lose a certain occasional air of half-veiled rancour 
towards his meaner personages which is not the most 
admir»hle of many admirable qualities. 

The Honour of Henri de Valois. By David M. Beddoe. (Dent 

6s.) 

Beddoe —Sharia el Manakh, Cairo, the title-page 
informs us—has written a book which is not without dis¬ 
tinction. The historical romance fails usually because of 
the author’s misconception of the necessary proportions: 
history plays a part subordinate to romance and is adapted 
and distorted to throw the characters into relief. Under 
Mr. Beddoe’s guidance fact and fiction assume their true 
relative positions, and history becomes not a background 
merely, but a prime factor in the romance. The vindica¬ 
tion of the honour of Henri de Valois is in reality a pretext 
for an admirable sketch of the conquest of Syria. De 
Valois having, alter Missolonghi, incurred the enmity of 


Vassili the Turk by rescuing from him a beautiful Grecian 
girl, is convicted of treason but escapes the death penalty. 
Dying in poverty, he leaves in the charge of Jaques Renals, 
bimbashi of artillery, a daughter ignorant of her father’s 
degradation. Mr. Beddoe is well acquainted with the 
country of which he writes and with the details of her rise 
to power under the rule of Mahomed Ali, Egypt’s Napo¬ 
leon ; and he takes up the story at the point when, having 
vanquished the second British expedition of 1807, and 
emerged triumphant from the Wahh&bi war of 18x1-1818 
and invasion of the Soudan, the pasha was enlisting 
soldiers of every nationality to drill the fellaheen against 
the day when he was to assert his independence and 
defy Turkey. Mahomed Ali’s opportunity arrives. 
Ordered to send his fleet to Stamboul and 20,000 men to 
meet the Russians at Erzerum, he refuses, and promptly 
assumes the offensive. Ibrahim marches against the fort 
of St. Jean d’Acre, and with him go the miralai, a Welsh¬ 
man exiled from his country, and Desmond O’Hara, an 
Irishman in love with Lucille. Acre is strong, and Mr. 
Beddoe, unhampered by need for strict historical accuracy, 
gives a capital description of its taking. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is that in which 
the miralai makes his only false step. Loving O’Hara, as 
a companion in arms, but loving Lucille more, he all but 
repeats the action of David consumed by love for the wife 
of Uriah the Hittite. He sends the Irishman to certain 
death; then at the head of a few horsemen he makes a 
wild charge to the rescue, finds O’Hara thrown from his 
horse and surrounded by Bashi Bazouks, and saves his 
honour only to be blinded by the flash of a Turkish carbine. 
Mr. Beddoe’s style is at times not free from affectation, 
but he has written a novel which deserves commendation. 
The love of Jaques Renals, the bluff old soldier of fortune, 
for Lucille, his adopted daughter, is touching; and in the 
wild Desmond O'Hara and the reticent miralai our author 
has effective foils. The picture of the miralai, forced to 
leave unfinished the campaign which has brought him 
laurels and to spend his days in Cairo, inactive and useless; 
straining his sightless eyes to follow the march of his regi¬ 
ments as they return victorious from Syria; and finally, 
because he knows how much the establishment of her 
father’s honour means to Lucille, confessing to the crime 
which he did not commit, is well drawn. Mr. Beddoe has, 
at all events, taken us away from the beaten track. His 
book, like this review perhaps, needs a glossary—but not 
so full a glossary as he has provided. We may have hazy 
notions about a miralai, who is a sort of colonel, without 
being unable to translate “ p6re,” or “ Mon Dieu.” 

The Crimson Blind. By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

This is a really fine sensational novel. Mr. White 
knows his business so well that from the second page of 
the book the interest of the reader is gripped and held 
with surprising adroitness to the very last of the three 
hundred and seventy-five closely printed pages. Never 
for an instant is the reader allowed to pause and apply 
the fatal knife that probes into probability; he is hurried 
along in the atmosphere of excitement from one mystery 
to another. From the very first chapter, in which the hero, 
David Steel, a novelist, is called up at midnight by a 
stranger on the telephone, and is caught in the toils of a 
horrible conspiracy, which an arch-villain has plotted 
against three girls, the plots—there are a number, all 
dexterously interwoven—thicken ; the mystery deepens; 
the sensation becomes more and more acute, until the 
climax is reached with the unmasking and flight of the 
villain. It is a splendid climax; he is caught and almost 
slain by a fellow scoundrel whom he has betrayed, escapes 
by a tremendous effort and is pursued—the ruffian thirst¬ 
ing for his blood. The chase is magnificent. He escapes 
once more, but only to be worried to death by fearful 
black hounds, who have already played a great part in the 
story. Mr. White has set himself the task of exciting— 
and he has succeeded. 
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The Yellow Wave. By M. P. Sheil. (Ward, Lock, (is.) 

There is a large and eager public which always looks 
at a new book by Mr. Sheil with uncommon expecta¬ 
tions of pleasure. “ The Yellow Wave,’’ however, is not 
equal to its writer’s best work, or indeed his last work. It 
is really an exceedingly clever piece of journalistic fiction 
which comes out with an appropriateness which amounts 
to inspiration. 

It takes up the idea that the Peace party is trying by 
all means at its disposal or within its contrivance to heal 
the breach between Japan and Russia, and it imagines a 
Russian prince and a Japanese baron who are equally 
determined that the war shall go on to the bitter end. The 
Japanese, Baron Murino, is one of those few men who 
think in continents and talk in millions : and this Empire¬ 
building of his has for foundation-stone the remark of a 
globe-trotting Englishman, who, to the Baron’s lament, 
“ The yellow races seem to have no destiny,” answers that: 

•* In a crowd of a thousand people there are not a thousand present! 
but a thousand and one; that not only is each man an animal, but 
human society, considered as a whole, is an animal, a living creature, 
an • organism' ; and that so, too. human society being an animal or 
organism is made up of organs, the organs . . . being the different 
nations, each having its special function. ... All the organs of an 
animal are not at all times in a state of activity, as an instance the 
organ of love, which lies asleep in a child up to the age of eighteen 
sometimes. Then . . . compare the yellow race as an organ in the 
organism Human Society, with this organ of love in the individual 
and . . . compare the long sleep of China and Japan with the sleep of 
this organ during the individual’s youth; the wake-up of China would 
have similar effects upon the animal, Human Society, which the wake- 
up of love has upon the individual.” 

The plot of the book, partly reminiscent of a Japanese 
legend (Cf. Adzuma, or the Japanese Wife, a play by the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold), is for the rest thoroughly old- 
fashioned. The dreamy and susceptible Japanese falls in 
love with the daughter of the man whom he is expected to 
kill. She follows him in disguise through a Manchurian 
campaign, the details of which we found distinctly tedious. 
Emotionally, the novel is a weaker reflex of its author’s 
better work. He shows great skill in conveying Japanese 
characteristics to his pages, but the Russian element in 
his novel shows rather foolish prejudice and misjudgment 
of an undoubtedly great nation. 

The Brooding Wild. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

This story is set in a remote region of British Columbia, 
and the human interest is subsidiary to the landscape. 
The wonder is that men can exist at all under such awful 
conditions, and the fas ination of the book depends wholly 
on its account of stupendous natural forces that few could 
meet and survive. The author seems to have felt both 
the glamour and the terror of the wild, but in his picture 
of the trappers he shows that men bred and stranded there 
are hardly removed from the savage beasts. It is their 
trade to kill. The two brothers of whom he tells have an 
attractive kindliness and simplicity of nature that last 
them until the strain comes, when they develop a primitive 
ferocity of passion only matched by the ferocity of the 
enormous grizzlies who from time to time stalk them. These 
bears are much more interesting and terrible than the 
White Squaw and the Hooded Man, and we wish the author 
had trusted for his effects to the realities of his mighty 
background, for his conspirators are made of pasteboard 
while his wolves and dogs and bears are of flesh and blood. 
The life he describes is so remote from our own that every 
circumstance of it interests; and it is of so tragic and 
lonely a beauty that the violent introduction of thin-spun 
melodrama offends the taste. The blizzard raging outside 
the trappers’ hut, the life-line with which they go through 
the storm to the rescue, the furs that cover them, the pelts 
they take and sell, the ways of the “ husky,” the burning 
brand dashed in the face of the bear, all these matter-of- 
course events in a world so strange to us bring that world 
near. The brothers themselves belong to it, and both in 
hut and camp the picture of their life is entertaining. But 
Aim-sa, the White Squaw, is not entertaining because it is 


quite impossible to believe in her or in the furious passion 
she inspired by hearsay. 

Avunt I'heure. By Louise Cruppi. (Paris; Ollendorff, 
3 fr. .50.) 

Lovers of the work of the late Mrs. Oliphant will remember 
a peculiarly poignant little story of hers about a painter 
who had outlived his vogue. For years his pictures had 
been given prominent places at Burleigh House and had 
sold for substantial prices. He had made a steady two or 
three thousand a year and spent it agreeably enough with 
his wife and family, never doubting that he would be able 
to go on making a similar amount to the end of the 
chapter. But all the while, unperceived by the artist, 
taste was changing, and in that silent revolution which is 
always taking place in the domain of the arts his own par¬ 
ticular kind of painting was going out of favour. At last 
it ceased to attract altogether. That is one of the tragedies 
of art, the tragedy of the man who has had his success, 
has been flattered and applauded as a great man until the 
tide of fashion changes, and, in the newer movement of 
literature or painting or whatever it may be, his work is 
ignored or forgotten. There are fashions in art as in 
millinery. “ Avant I'heure ” is concerned with that other 
tragedy of the artist, the genius that is too original, too 
revolutionary in its methods, to win acceptance from its 
own generation. Bernard Felsen is a Belgian composer 
living in Paris in the sixties. He is a great musician, but 
his music is of the advanced German type, and the Paris 
of his day cares only for Rossini and Meyerbeer and thinks 
even Gounod dangerously Wagnerian. His wife, who is 
devoted to him and believes passionately in his genius, 
spends her life and her fortune in the effort to secure 
recognition for his work, but she fails, and they sink into 
penury. At last, when he is an old man, success comes. 
The opera which was “ before its time,” which was hissed 
on its first performance, is hailed as a masterpiece. Butit 
is too late; and though the old man lives long enough to 
be conscious of his triumph, he has no time to enjoy it. 
There are some artists who have never come into their 
kingdom. The libraries and picture-galleries of Europe 
are full of them. Felsen comes into his, but only at his 
death. It is a supremely pathetic story told with a 
simplicity and a directness that deepen its tragedy, and it 
should appeal to all music-lovers. It gives an interesting 
picture of the progress of musical opinion in Paris during 
the past forty years. 

A Prince of Lovers. By Sir William Magna y. (Ward, Lock, 
6s.) 

Sir William Magnay has read Men i man and others of his 
school; else, we are convinced, “ A Prince of Lovers” had 
never been. Sometimes—though the occasions are rare— 
he dissociates himelf from his leaders, and the dissocia¬ 
tion lends a slight individuality to his work; but his story 
is commonplace, and the telling always undistinguished. 
For political reasons it has become necessary that two 
kingdoms shall be united; so to Waldavia, one of the 
independent states that existed in Germany for some two 
centuries after the Thirty Years War, comes Ludovic, 
Prince of Drax-Beroldstein, disguised as a lieutenant, to 
woo the Princess Ruperta. The good stars had met—not 
a doubt—in his horoscope, and made him of spirit, fire, and 
dew; but his method of wooing has obvious, and very 
necessary, disadvantages. We are given, in due course, 
two midnight attacks by assassins betore, with his identity 
still unrevealed, Prince Ludovic carries off Ruperta, only 
to encounter still greater—and more impossible—perils on 
the road to Drax-Beroldstein. Fate, as in duty bound, 
plays many scurvy tricks ere the rightful king comes to his 
own; for in his absence King Josef dies, and a cousin 
usurps the throne. There is little merit in the book, but 
the fight on the hills near the Schloss Teufelswald is well 
described, and, though the hero’s portrait lacks incisive¬ 
ness, Sir William Magnay is successful with the Princess; 
Rollmar, the astute chancellor; Captain von Ompertz, 
soldier of fortune, and the brigand chief, Count Irromar. 
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BOOK SALES 


Missus. Sotheby on July 3 and 4 disposed of the Music Library of 
the late Mr. T. W. Taphouse, at one time Mayor of Oxford. 

The leading books sold were: Abell's choice collection of Italian 
Ayres. 1703. £$ (Quaritch). Amaryllis, consisting of such songs as 
are most esteemed for Composition and Delicacy. £5 2s. 6d. (Grevel.) 
Ay lard's MS. collection of Allmandes, Corants. Sarabands, Jiggs, &c. 
1640. £3 Z2s. 6d. (Mann.) Bathe's Briefe Introduction to the Skill 

of Song. Originil edition [15—]. £11 (Ellis). Bickham’s Musical 
Entertainer. 1740. £9 (Maggs). Sir Henry Bishop's Lectures on a 

Variety of Musical Subjects. MS. £7 5s. (Halford.) Dr. John Blow's 
A Second Entertainment performed on St. Cecilia’s Day, Nov. 22, 1684. 
£5 5 s - (White.) Burney's General History of Music. 4 vols. £2 6s. 
(Ellis.) Case's Praise of Musicke. 1586. ^(Matthews). Couperini's 
L'Art de touches le Clavecin. 1717. £6 5s. (Grevel.) Dieupart’s Six 

Suittes de Claressin. £3 5s. (Sherlock.) Douland’s Andreas Ornitho- 
pareus his Micrologus. 1609. £24 10s. (Ellis.) Ex-libris, Trade 

Tickets, &c. £$ 7s. 6d. (Ellis.) Gafurius (F.), De Harmonia Musi- 
corum Instrumentorum Opus £i\ (James). Gafurius (F.), Practica 
Music*. 1496. £14 (Leighton). Gafurius (F.), Theorica Musics:. 

1492. £17 1 os (Ellis) Locke’s The English Opera, or The Vocal 

Musick in Psyche. 1675. £3 15s. (Maggs.) Matteis (Nicola) Aire 
diverse per il Violino. 4 vols. 1685-87. £7 5s. (Ellis.) Morley’s 
Canzonets, or Little Short Songs to three Voyces. 1606. £21 10s. 

(Ellis.) A large collection of Autograph Letters of Vocalists, Instru¬ 
mentalists, and Composers. £10 5s. (Speyer.) Parthenia, or the 
Mayden-head of the First Musick that ever was printed for the Vir¬ 
ginals 1655. £47 (Ellis). Playford’s Musick’s Delight for the Cithren. 
1666. £7 5s. (Ellis.) Purcell's Collection of Ayres. 1697. £9 
(White). Purcell's Musical Entertainment perform’d, Nov. 22, 1683, 
the Festival of St. Cecilia £1$ 5s. (Ellis.) Purcell’s Musick of the 
Prophetess. 1691. £5 (Quaritch). Purcell’s Ten Sonatas in Four 

Parts 1697. £7 10s. (Ellis.) Purcell's Sonnatas of III. Parts ( Pur¬ 
cell’s first publication). £19 10a. (Ellis) Select Musicall Ayres and 
Dialogues by John Wilson, &c. 1653. £10 15s. (Ellis.) Vidal (Ant.) 
Les Instruments a Archet. £9 tos. (Quaritch.) Wilson’s Cheerful 
Ayres or Ballads. 1660. £3 15s. (Ellis.) 

The total amount realised was /1062 3s. 

The sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's Rooms in Leicester Square 
on J uoe 29 and 30 included a set of the Sporting Magazine, Dryden's 
Hind and the Panther, Autograph MSS. of Charles Lamb, Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, and a general collection of books. 

The leading prices were : Lamb, Autograph MS. ( signed C. L.) of a 
Poem entitled " Hercules Pacificatus.” ^50 (Pearson). Lamb, Auto¬ 
graph letter to John Forster. £8 (Pearson). Portraits, a collection of 
mezzotint and other engravea portraits by Smith and M'Ardell, etc. 
/50. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. In original parts. 1837. £3 (Spencer). 
Dickens. Martin Chuzzlewitt. In original parts. £5 15s. (Spencer). 
Nuremberg Chronicle. 1493. £7 10s. (Taylor). Punch, from com¬ 
mencement to 1900. 119 vols. /12 (Clowes). Autograph Letter from 

Lord Clive. 1765. £3 15s. (Maggs.) Sowerby’s English Botany. 

34 vols. 1790-1S12. £8 10s. (Norton.) Hamerton's Etchings and 
Etchers. Inlaid to folio silt , and extra illustrated. 7 vols. £1$ tos. 
(Spencer ) James I. The Workes of the Most High and Mighty Prince 
James. James the First's own copy. 1616. £4 5s. James Stuart, the 
Old Pretender. Funerali di Giacomi III. Roma, 1766. A 5s. (Wal¬ 
pole.) Dryden's The Hind and the Panther. 1687. £10 (Tregaskis). 
Jane Austen's Emma. 3 vols, 1816. First edition. £2 (Spencer). 
Richard Baxter's The Grand Question Resolved, What we must do to 
he saved. First edition. 1692. £7 5s. (Wilson.) 

The total amount realised was "£713 15s. 6d. 

An unusually valuable collection of books and manuscripts was sold by 
Messrs. Christie on July 5. The books were mainly from the libraries 
of Henry Willett, Arnold House, Brighton ; John Quicke, Newton St. 
Cyres, Devon ; and F. Worsey, Cheltenham, all deceased. The most 
important volume was a copy of Caxton's Caton, printed and published 
by Caxton at Westminster Abbey in 1483. It is described, and truly, 
"as a marvellously clean copy, many pages being as fresh as the day 
the book was issued from the press ” and it equals if not exceeds in 
size the largest of the few copies in existence. It was bought by Mr. 
Quaritch for £1350. The Pentateuch, translated by Tyndale and pub¬ 
lished in 1530 (the first edition of any portion of the Old Testament in 
the English language) brought ^940, and was also bought by Mr. 
Quaritch. To the same purchaser fell the New Testament in the 
version of Wycliffe, a manuscript on vellum at the price of £550. 

The other important lots were : Officium Beat* Mariae Virginis. A 
manuscript in Latin on vellum. A MS. note inside the cover states 
that " This 1 Missal' was given by Louis XVI. to his Father Confessor 
on the scaffold.” £140 (Leighton). Horae Beat* Mari* Virginis, in 
Latin and French, a beautiful manuscript on vellum. ^40 (Brand) 
Butler's Hudibras Parts I. and II. First edition. 1663 and 1664. 
£11 (Rimell). Miniatures, A Battle Scene, from Biblical History and 
•• The Purification.” £20 (Quaritch). Turner's Liber Studiorum. 
1812-19. £32 (Maggs). Smith's Catalogue Raisonng of the Works of 

Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters. 9 vols. 1829-42. £32 (Lacey). 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Translated by Sir Richard 
Burton j6 vols.. 1885-88. £39 (Tregaskis). Autograph Letter 

from Voltaire to Louis XV. 1740. /15 (Pearson). Autograph Letter 

from Charles II. to Sir William Davison. 1655. £33 (Pearson). 

Another letter from Charles II. to Sir William Davison. 1655. £20 


(Pearson). Two more letters from the same to the same. 1654 and 
1655- ^ 33 - 

The total amount realised was ^4063 14s. 

The sale held by Messrs. Sotheby on July 5 was chiefly notable for a 
copy of the True Chronicle History of King Leir and His Three 
Daughters printed by Simon Stafford for John Wright, and sold at his 
shop at Christes Church dore, next Newgate-Market, 1605. This is the 
oldest known edition of this play though it was acted at the Rose 
Theatre in 1593. It brought £480. and was bought by Mr. Jackson. 

The principal prices obtained were: Expilly (M. l’Abb^), Descrip¬ 
tion Historique Geographique des Isles Britanniques. 1759. £8 5s. 
(Maggs.) Leland's Itinerary published by Thos. Hearne. 9 vols. 
1768-9. £10 (Bumpus). Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne of the works of 
the most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters. 9 vols. 
1829-42. ^34 (Maggs). Vertot (M. l’Abbi) Histoire des Chevaliers 
Hospitaliers de S. Jean. 7 vols. 1761. £13 (Bain). Walton and 

Cotton, The Compfeat Angler, and the Experienced Angler by- 
Venables. 1676. £10 2s. 6d. (Quaritch.) Nicolson and Burn, History 
of Westmorland and Cumberland. 2 vols. 1777. £7 12s. 6d. Laws 
and Acts of the first Parliament of our most high and dread Sovereign 
Charles the Second, holden at Edinburgh, Jan. i, 1661. £12 5s. 
(Quaritch.) La treselegante, delicieuse et tresplaisante hystoire du 
tresnoble et victorieux et excellentisime Roy Perceforest, roy de la 
Grande-Bretaigne. 152S. £19 5s. (Quaritch.) Plaisirs de l’lsle 

Enchantee. Paris, 1673. £16 (Lawson). History of the County Pala¬ 
tine of Durham. 4 vols. 1816-40; and Raine's History of North 
Durham. 1852. £17 15s. (Rimell.) Denis (J. 13 .), Memoires de la 
Cour et du Clerge de France. 1712. £10 (Quaritch). Longus, Les 

Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et Chloe. 1731. £6 (Bain). Montes¬ 
quieu (Baron de). La Temple de Guide. 1796. £11 (Quaritch). 

Sheridan’s The Rivals. First edition. 1775. £12 (Blacker). 

The total amount realised was £1071 its. 

The sale took place at Messrs. Hodgson and Co.'s, on July 6 and 7. 
of a miscellaneous collection of books, including the original issue of 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre and other first editions. 

The leading prices were : Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 3 vols. 
1S47. First edition, original cloth, uncut. £12. Howell s Collection of 
State Trials. 24 vols. £8 15s. Notes and Queries from the Com¬ 
mencement in 1849 to 1905. 118 vols. £20. Kelmscott Press, The 

Works of Chaucer, edited by F. S. Ellis and printed by William 
Morris. 1896. £a,t. Aiken’s National Sports of Great Britain. 1821. 
£20 ics. The Mabinogion, translated by Lady Charlotte Guest. Ori¬ 
ginal edition. 3 vols. 1849. £6 10s. White's Natural History of 

Selborne. Fint edition. 1789. £3 tos. Dante, La Divina Comedia, 

col di Chrispophoro Landino. With 67 full-page woodcuts. Bressa, 1487. 
£16. 

A further portion of the library of E. J. Stanley, M.P., was sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on July 6 and 7. Many of the books were fine speci¬ 
mens of French and English binding stamped with the arms of cele¬ 
brated people. 

The principal items were: Boccaccio, Decameron, traduit par Le 
Macon. 1757. £83 (Quaritch). Cervantes, Don Quichotte. Several 

editions. 14 vols. With the arms of Madame de Pompadour on sides. £48 
(Quaritch). Abr£ge de G6om6trie. MS. on paper. 18th century. Arms 
of Grand Dauphin on sides. ^20 (Quaritch). Apollon et les Muses. 1806. 
With th: arms of Napolecn I. on sides. £23 10s. (Quaritch.) Aiken's 
National Sports of Great Britain. 1821. £34 (Quaritch). Arundel 

Society Publications. 50 chromo-lithographs. £23 (Roche). Blame’s 
The Gentleman’s Recreation. 1686. £9 (Quaritch). Book of Common 
Prayer, Oxford, 1681. Bears the monogram of William and Mary. 
£16 (Quaritch). [Deveziz D. de] Memoires pour servir a l’Histoire ae 
Louis le Grand. 10 vols. 1697-1703. Arms of Madame de Maintenon 
on side. £52 (Quaritch). Dugdaie’s Monasticon Anglicanum. 6 vols. 
Large paper. 1817-30. £ (Rimell). Edmondson’s Complete Body 

of Heraldry. 2 vols. 1780. ^10 15s. (Quaritch). Kinnaird Collection ; 
or Cabinet Picture Gallery. 11 col. plates. 1809. £at (yuaritch). 
Juvenal and Persiu?. Ed. O. Schrevelio. 1664. £20 10s. (Quaritch.) 

Pindar. Ed. W. H. Stephanus. 1586. A fine specimen of Marguerite 
de Valois binding. £87 (Quaritch). Racine, CEuvres. 3 vols. Paris, 
1767. With the arms of Marie Antoinette on sides. £91 (Quaritch). 
Metastasio (P.), Opere. 12 vols. 1780-2. With the arms of Marie 
Antoinette ns Queen on sides. £165 (Quaritch). Collection complette des 
Portraits de MM. Deputes a l’AssembltSe Nationale de 1789. Upwards 
of 600 portraits in 4 vols. £23 10s. (Quaritch.) Form of Prayer 
imploring a blessing upon Queen Anne and her Allies in the War 
against France and Spain. 1703. Queen Anne's copy. ^2t (Quaritch). 
Larrey (M. de), Histoire d’Angleterre. 4 vols. 1703-13. With the 
arms of Madame de Pompadour on sides. £33 (Quaritch). Roettiers (F.), 
Engravings of the Elements. 1705. Dedication copy to " James III." 
With royal arms on sides. £20 (Quaritch). Catalogue des Livres de 
Madame Sophie (daughter of Louis XV.). MS. 1778. With Madame 
Sophie's arms in centre. £42 (Quaritch). Hamilton (Le C. Antoine), 
Memoires du Comte de Grammont. £13 (Quaritch). 

The sale realised /2145 12s. 

Autograph letters and documents principally written by or relating 
to Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton formed the principal feature of the 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby's on Saturday, July 8, and other days. The 
Official Despatch sent by Lord Collingwood announcing the Battle 
of Trafalgar and death of Nelson brought £93 and was bought by Mr. 
Sabin. The sale included also a large number of interesting letters, 
documents and relics, with which we hope to deal at greater length 
next week. 
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THE DRAMA 

“OLIVER TWIST” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE 

Scores of dramatists have attempted to make good plays 
out of Dickens’ novels, and not one has succeeded. We 
heard the other day an ingenious suggestion which goes to 
the root of the matter—that some one should take a 
selection of characters out of Dickens, and bring them 
together in a new plot that shall do them justice. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has done something of that kind, in a totally 
different manner, in his little book of “Old Friends,” and 
done it with complete success. Will not some clever 
spinner of plots try it in a more thorough manner on a 
Dickens play—and make a good plot ? 

For it was in plot that Dickens, as everybody knows, 
was weakest. He observed with a freshness and keenness 
which scarcely any, perhaps no other, writer has ever 
equalled. He did not correlate or synthesise. Time after 
time he was content to string his wonderful characters, 
with all their oddities—their “humours,” as Ben Jonson 
would have called them—together in the thread of some 
impossible intrigue or imbroglio, borrowed from that 
shadowy land where all the old plots go to when they 
are dead and done with. He went to life for his men and 
women; he opened up a vast kingdom of which few before 
him had ever guessed the existence; life itself he passed 
by. Actuality is the most striking feature of his detail; 
his synthesis lacks it altogether. His plot is not dependent 
on character. It is rarely that the fortunes of his people 
are the result of their nature and environment. He loved 
them and their little ways, and seemed to care about 
nothing further. So long as he could show their oddities, 
their “ humours,” he had no thought to show the inter¬ 
action of character and circumstance, but was content 
to spin any kind of plot, of which he pulled the strings as 
he would. The result was that absence of unity, that 
arbitrariness that is the secret of the difficulty of making 
plays out of his works. The characters live; the story is 
nothing like life. 

Yet there is one novel which, in part, shows the qualities 
that most of his work lacks, and that novel is “Oliver 
Twist.” Portions of it are instinct with a greater truth than 
that of personal characteristics gathered by minute obser¬ 
vation. To be sure, a great deal of it is mere plot-making ; 
but there is a sharp division between the two elements 
in the book. To the one belong Oliver’s experiences 
in the workhouse and the story of Fagin, Bill Sikes and 
Nancy; to the other, all the stuff about Oliver’s parentage, 
Miss Maylie, Monks and the rest. Now it is noteworthy 
that a good plot, a plot which has life in it, never needs to 
be complicated. It may flow as simply as you like, and 
in most cases the simpler it is, the better. The made plot 
is merely an exhibition of technical skill, its object being 
to surprise and enthral the reader—no more. You must 
be complicated, ingenious, as much of a puzzle as possible. 
So it is in “ Oliver Twist.” The business of Oliver's parent¬ 
age is exceedingly complicated—and when the reader has 
taken the trouble to get it into his head, he finds that it 
was not worth the labour. The other parts of the book, 
what we have called the true parts, which Dickens wrote 
because he believed in them, not with one eye on his 
reader, are perfectly simple and natural. To this day, 
though the circumstances of these are by now historical, 
not actual, they affect one and interest one. Oliver in 
the workhouse, Fagin in the condemned cell, even (though 
here with reservations) Nancy looking up to Rose Maylie 
as a kind of goddess because circumstance and training 
had kept her pure—those are still true and must remain 
true, in spite of the superficial unlikeness of Dickens’ 
manner to the manner in which a modern novelist would 
tell their story. 


This elemental division becomes more obvious when the 
novel is turned into a play. A play will not bear com¬ 
plications. The good plays with complicated plots, those 
of Congreve, for instance, and other Restoration dramatists 
—even some of Shakespeare’s—live for their language and 
their detached scenes, not as wholes. The acting of a play 
does not give the audience time for the effort to remember 
complications or the patience to untie knots. What 
“ tells ” on the stage is simple truth; and a conceivable way 
of dramatising “ Oliver Twist ” would have been to take the 
“true” and simple parts and make, as best one coaid, a 
play of them. The writer remembers seeing, years ago, a 
melodrama in which some good star had guided the 
author into doing just that. The thing was a brutal, 
bloody, even a degrading spectacle. Bill Sikes took his 
club and, in full view of the audience, beat Nancy to 
death; the curtain fell, and rose again rapidly, and 
there was Nancy, her face streaming with (stage) 
blood, bowing and smiling amid thunders of applause. 
That, we admit, is not the way to do things; but 
it had this advantage over Mr. Comyns Carr’s ver¬ 
sion presented by Mr. Tree last Monday, that it was all of 
a piece—simple, straightforward and alive; for we heard 
nothing about Mr. Brownlow, nothing about Rose Maylie, 
or Monks or Harry Maylie or any others in the complicated 
plot- story. Mr. Comyns Carr has introduced all of them; 
and it cannot be denied that, having chosen that way of 
making his play, he has made it with extraordinary skill. 
The true and the false, the life and the fiction are so 
cleverly blended that they almost seem, at the moment, 
to make a single thing; and taking with us the knowledge, 
gained years ago by painful study, of what the facts of 
Oliver’s birth were, and who all these people were, we were 
tempted to forget that Mr. Comyns Carr had really failed 
to smooth out the complications and make the thing 
clear. Not having the convenient inverted memory of 
Mr. Grant Allen, who had trained himself to forget 
as well as to remember, we could not forget the 
story of Oliver’s birth and parentage. We should 
imagine that, if any there were who had never read the 
book or never mastered its contents, those scenes in which 
the dramatist tried to explain them must, in spite of Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s brilliant effort, have been very nearly 
meaningless. 

In the other scenes, the “ true scenes ”—Fagin’s kitchen, 
Sikes’ room, London Bridge, the condemned cell—his good 
work had its reward ; and it is these scenes which justified 
the reception of the play on Monday, and will draw the 
town when Oliver Twist is put into the regular bill in 
September. Mr. Comyns Carr has succeeded in retaining 
all the life and vigour in them without subjecting us to the 
fulness of horror heaped up in the melodrama we have 
mentioned. Sikes, for instance, kills Nancy “ off ”—drives 
her into the next room and there clubs her. You hear 
the blows and the screams, while Fagin, who has “ put 
Sikes up” to it, and has actually chosen his weapon 
for him, stands waiting to hear the end, and when 
the din is over—with a striking piece of symbolism, 
in which, surely, we trace the fantastic imagination 
of Mr. Tree—blows out the candle as the girl’s soul passes. 
Sikes’ end is merely related by Mr. Grimwig: Fagin we 
watch up to the moment when, in a mad effort to escape, 
he dashes open the door of his cell, only to admit the 
hangman with his rope. It is almost needlessrio say that Mr. 
Tree makes a superb Fagin. Which is the more evil, his 
malice or his humour, we should not like to say; both make 
one shudder. Bill Sikes was very finely played by Mr. Lyn 
Harding; Miss Constance Collier made an ample and 
emphatic Nancy, and Miss Hilda Trevelyan did her best to 
make a real boy of Oliver. The other characters, those in 
the “made up” part of the play, were in good hands; 
Mr. George Shelton being grimly funny as Grimwig, and 
Miss Sybil Carlisle adorable as a ringleted Rose Maylie. 
We shall remember them only to ask: “ What play was 
that in ? ” Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy we shall remember 
as Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy. 
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FINE ART 

MEZZOTINTS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

The wonderful exhibition lately opened in the Gallery of 
Prints and Drawings commemorates the bequest to the 
nation, in 1902, cf the celebrated collection of mezzotint 
portraits formed by the late Lord Cheylesmore. From the 
many thousands of prints which the bequest comprised, 
Mr. Colvin has chosen about five hundred, remarkable for 
beauty, fine preservation, rarity or historical interest, and 
he has added to these some hundred and forty specimens 
from the fine, though incomplete, collection which the 
Museum previously possessed. The large gallery is thus 
fitted with such an array of the masterpieces of the art as 
has never been brought together before. The exhibition 
held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club a few years ago was 
inferior in completeness, if not in the fine quality of the 
prints exhibited, and it is obvious that no single West End 
gallery could ever compete with the national collection, or 
treat different stages of the development of mezzotint 
and different classes of subject with the same impartiality. 

It might have been supposed that the popularity of 
mezzotint had reached its climax about the time when 
Lord Cheylesmore’s bequest took effect, and that the three 
years which have been necessarily required for the arrange¬ 
ment and mounting of so vast a collection would have 
witnessed a decline in the interest taken in this branch of 
engraving and in the enormous prices paid for mezzotints 
in the sale room. But there is still no sign that such a 
decline has set in; the recent Huth sale proves tha 
contrary, and it even appears that the absurd vagary of 
fashion by which extravagant prices were paid for 
duchesses and moderate sums for dukes is yielding to a 
more rational appreciation of the engraver’s art, whether 
applied to lovely woman or to a mere man. The Museum 
Exhibition should do something to vindicate the claims of 
poets, statesmen, generals and bishops on the collector’s 
attention, for the popular and fabulously expensive full- 
length ladies by Valentine Green take up no more than 
their fair share of space. On another development of 
fashion, the great rise in price of the works of the two 
chief nineteenth-century mezzotint engravers, Cousins 
and Lucas, the Museum exhibition provides no comment, 
for it stops short with the Georgian engravers, and does 
not follow them into their decline, which set in with the 
introduction, about 1S20, of steel plates for mezzotint. 

For more than a hundred years before that date, but 
especially during the reign of George III., mezzotint 
engraving, invented by a German and brought to its early 
perfection chiefly by the Dutch, had been practised with 
such eminent success by the English that “la manure 
Anglaise ” had come to be one of its recognised names. 
The early work of Ludwig von Siegen and Prince Rupert 
of the Palatinate, and also of the great Dutch engravers, 
Blooteling, Vaillant and Valck, with others of their school, 
is fully represented on the present occasion, but when 
once we have left the seventeenth century behind we shall 
find no work that was not done in England, though some 
of the mezzotinters were of foreign birth. Foreign mezzo¬ 
tint engraving is poorly represented at the Museum, but 
for the best of reasons ; little but poor stuff, as compared 
with the finest English work, was produced abroad when 
the early generation of Dutchmen had died out and came 
to England. The later Dutch work itself was poor; very 
little mezzotint engraving was done at all in France or 
Italy; and German mezzotints were uniformly bad till 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when some 
fine plates were produced at Vienna. It would be 
interesting to see how Kieninger, for instance, would 
compare with some of his contemporaries, but Watson, 
Green and Smith need hardly fear the challenge. It 
is such a case for the legitimate indulgence of our 
national pride as in matters of art we do not often 
get, so let us make the most of it. We may remember, 


too, that much good mezzotint work is being done in 
England, and nowhere else, at the present day. The 
process is being used for original landscape, and Mr. 
Frank Short has shown himself a masterly interpreter of 
two artists so diverse as Turner and Watts ; but with the 
exception of these very interpretations of Watts, and of a 
few plates engraved after Whistler by Josey and after 
Burne-Jones by Campbell, it has been rare in recent years 
for a mezzotint engraver to work from pictures by a con¬ 
temporary. A certain number of presentation portraits, 
no doubt, are engraved in mezzotint by subscription as 
soon as they are painted, but most of the very able 
engravers of the present day are employed by the publishers 
in reproducing portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney, or landscapes by Constable, just because Valen¬ 
tine Green and Raphael Smith and David Lucas did these 
very things in their day. It pays, no doubt, but there is 
a fault in the logic; if Green and Smith and Lucas 
engraved after Reynolds and Romney and Constable it 
was because these men were their contemporaries, and the 
painter was there to touch the engraver’s proof and see 
that he preserved the spirit of the painting, whereas 
Mr. Appleton, Mr. Scott Bridgwater, Mr. Norman Hirst 
and the rest are archaists taking part in an artificial 
revival by the imitation of an obsolete period. In the 
twentieth century artists should be otherwise employed 
than in pretending to live in the eighteenth. The present 
exhibition will have missed its aim if it results in Mrs. 
Carnac, The Duchess of Rutland, or The Hoppner Children 
being engraved again ; but one of the most useful lessons it 
could teach would be that all through the great age of 
mezzotint engraving the art remained modern, and rarely 
turned aside, for the sake of a Van Dyck or a Rembrandt, 
from its main business of showing the men and women of 
the day in their habit as they lived, and as Lely or Kneller 
or Reynolds or Hoppner or Lawrence had just been paint¬ 
ing them. I can hardly believe that English art or 
English taste has.sunk so low that the same success would 
be impossible to-day, if the publishers had the enterprise 
to encourage the effort, and I am certain that our 
twentieth-century mezzotint engravers must not hope for 
fame in the opinion of posterity, if they merely try to do 
again what was done inimitably well a hundred or a 
hundred and thirty years ago. 

C. D. 


“THE INCOMPARABLE TITIAN” 

Although our National Gallery enjoys a deservedly high 
reputation for its collection of paintings of the Italian 
School, the unbiased critic must reluctantly admit that it 
contains but one painting which fully represents the 
matured power of Titian. In the Venetian Room, it is 
true, there are several canvases ascribed to this great 
master, but with the exception of the Bacchus and Ariadne 
these are either early works, over-restored, or of dubious 
authenticity. Consequently though many—nay, most of 
them—are full of interest and technical beauties, they do 
not emphatically make manifest to us the absolute 
supremacy of Titian as painter. History and the critics 
insist on Titian as the fountain-head of all that has been 
greatest in painting for the last four hundred years—as 
the inspirer of Velasquez, of Rubens, of the mighty 
Rembrandt himself. But to convince himself of the truth 
of this assertion the Englishman must leave his native 
country and travel in Italy or Spain. Great as his fame 
as a portrait-painter has been for many centuries, it was 
only last year that this branch of the great Venetian’s art 
found representation at Trafalgar Square. And when, at a 
cost of £30,000, the so-called Ariosto portrait was added to 
the national collection, there were not a few visitors who 
honestly confessed their disappointment. They compared 
this portrait with the head of Philip IV. by Velasquez, and 
they came away strengthened rather than weakened in 
their belief that the Spaniard and not the Italian was “ the 
Prince of Painters.” But this phrase, as Mr. Charles 
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Ricketts well says in his volume on “ The Prado,” “ has 
belonged to Titian too long to be taken away from him: 
least of all by the man who inherited, if not Titian’s 
originality and power, a great measure of his supreme 
distinction.” 

By a fortunate chance there has come to London a work 
which should remove all doubt, even from the untravelled 
Englishman, as to the supremacy of Titian. This is the 
portrait of Pietro Aretino now on view at Messrs. P. and D. 
Colnaghi’s galleries. Pall Mall East. For many years this 
work has languished unseen and almost unknown in the 
Chigi Palace at Rome, and ignorance of its existence has 
caused many to wonder why Aretino should have com¬ 
plained that Titian's magnificent portrait of him, in the 
Pitti Gallery, represented him with insufficient grandeur. 
It now seems clear that Aretino’s rebuke was aimed 
not at the Pitti portrait but at that now at Messrs. Col¬ 
naghi’s, which certainly impresses one as being a truthful 
rather than a flattering likeness. Internal evidence also 
suggests that the Chigi portrait is the earlier of the two, 
and though it would, perhaps, be hazardous to fix on any 
one year for its date of origin, one may safely say that it 
belongs to Titian’s finest period, the dec ide between his 
fiftieth and sixtieth birthdays. 

Compared with the early Ariosto portrait, the work of 
Titian when a young man and still deeply under the in¬ 
fluence of Giorgione, this portrait of Pietro Aretino at 
once impresses us by its breadth of vision and deeper 
psychological analysis. There is no trace here of the 
caution which characterises the earlier portraits. Instead 
of the careful and almost laboured painting of the quilted 
sleeve of the Ariosto, Aretino’s old-gold sleeves and fur- 
trimmed robe are magically expressed with consummate 
ease and a masterly effectiveness which excites the keenest 
admiration and baffles the closest analysis. The diligent 
student has become the incomparable master—from know¬ 
ing what to do he has progressed to the su. cessful con¬ 
cealing of the manner of its accomplishment. The fluency 
yet solidity of the painting, the sane naturalism of the 
vision show us Titian the mspirer of Velasquez ; the opulent 
colour-scheme of gold and brown, the subtle differentiation 
of the textures of silk, fur and flesh, show us Titian the 
inspirer of Rubens; the dramatic insight into character, 
the power to let shine through the eyes the most secret 
promptings of the heart, show us Titian the inspirer of 
Rembrandt. In no other painter have been united so 
many great qualities in so high a degree as in Titian. 
Rivalry in one aspect of his art has placed his three 
greatest disciples on a pinnacle of fame. Approximation 
to the glory of one of these three great disciples has sufficed 
to give other painters a lasting reputation. And it is only 
when we realise all this before some such masterpiece as 
the Pietro Aretino that we recognise the vital and per¬ 
manent truth in the saying of Velasquez: “ Titian bears 
the flag.” 

Now that this portrait has made its way to London it 
is devoutly to be hoped it will not be allowed to escape. 
Doubtless the Trustees of the National Gallery will be 
only too anxious to secure it if the necessary funds can 
be raised. And rather than allow lack of finances to pre¬ 
vent its purchase one could wish that the Trustees would 
avail themselves of their undoubted right to discard as 
well as to acquire. In the formation of all great private 
collections a certain amount of “ weeding-out ” has been 
necessary for the improvement of the quality of the collec¬ 
tion. The present seems a very opportune moment to 
inaugurate a similar policy with regard to the national 
collection. 


THE ROMAN PAVEMENT AT DORCHESTER 

Discoveries of Roman remains at Dorchester have ceased 
to arouse surprise, since the neighbourhood is well known 
as being exceptionally rich in them; but the pavement 
unearthed recently in Durngate Street, during the prepara¬ 


tions for building a new Primitive Metho.dist school-room, 
appears to be of exceptional beauty and value. 

“ The design,” says the Dorset County Chronicle. " is more than usually 
elaborate, and though conventional in treatment it is believed to be 
quite rare in some of its details. There is a perfectly preserved centre 
containing an exquisite floral design composed of four lobes with the 
suggestion of a bud coming from the centre. Outside the centre there 
is a key pattern border, extending into a treble cable pattern, which 
again resolves into an octagon with a double cable pattern. The 
octagon works itself out into squares by means of a continuation of the 
double cable pattern and spandrils, and outside the squares is formed 
another large circular border with a double cable pattern roupd it 
This again is resolved into a square, the spandrils of which are filled 
with vases, from which serpents are issuing. The design is quite 
uncommon and the preservation of even the smallest detail is perfect. 
The tesserae are small, and the colours black, white, and red.” 

Dorchester, Durnovaria, Dornwara-ceaster, the city of the 
people of Dorset, was one of the most important Roman 
centres in Britain. It has a Roman amphitheatre near 
the railway station, and two other tesselated pavements at 
least have been discovered in its neighbourhood. One was 
found in a water meadow at the village of Frampton and 
covered up again ; another was discovered under the house 
of Sir Robert Pearce-Edgcumbe, who had it removed and 
relaid in the county museum. 


ART SALES 

On Tuesday, 4th inst., Messrs. Christie sold a number of engravings, 
from various sources. Master Lambton, after Lawrence, by S. 
Cousins, first state, realised 150 gs. (Agnew) ; Lady Elizabeth Comp¬ 
ton. after Reynolds, by V. Green, first state, 95 gs. (Colnaghi); Miss 
Frances Woodley, after Romney, by J. Walker, 60 gs. (Colnaghi); 
Lady Bampfvlde, after Reynolds, by T. Watson, second stale, 54 gs. 
(Strolin)j "The Deserter," after Morland, by G. Keating, sags, the 
set of four (Colnaghi) ; The School,” and ” A Winter’s Tale,” after 
J. Opie, by V. Green, proofs, 51 gs. (Noseda) ; Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
after Reynolds, by Barcolozzi, proof before letters, with full margin, 
47 gs. (Agnew); Lady Acland and Children, after Lawrence, by S. 
Cousins, 45 gs. (Comber) ; and Robert burns, after Nasmyth, by W. 
Walker, 36 gs. (Kennedy). 

Miniatures. Old English furniture, and porcelain, from various 
sources, were sold by Messrs. Christie on Friday. A few items were 
of interest, notably, a miniature in gouache, by Isaac Oliver, of a lady 
—probably Sophia of Mecklenburg—in a decollete dress embroidered 
with black, which went for 680 gs. (Hodgkins) ; another (in the school 
of Holbein), of Sir Thomas More, 480 gs. (Durlacber); and a minia¬ 
ture of Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel Cooper, 305 gs. (Durlacher). A 
pair of old Chinese powdered-blue bottles, enamelled with flowering 
plants, etc., brought 400 gs. (Lambert); a Louis XVI. oblong gold 
snuff-box, the cover with an enamel portrait of George IV., 345 gs. 
(C. J. Werthiemer); and an old Sevres dessert service, 58 pieces, 
painted with exotic and ether birds in landscapes, and bouquets of 
flowers, 300 gs. (Harding). 

On Saturday, one of the most imporlant sale days of the season, 
Messrs. Christie disposed of the third portion of the Ashburton collec¬ 
tion, pictures by Old Masters, and works of the Early English school 
and others, the property of the late Sir George Elliot, and from various 
sources. Several paintings failed to fulfil expectations, but a number 
realised good prices. Two Van Dycks—portraits of King Charles, with 
crown on covered table at side, and of Queen Henrietta Maria, with 
right hand extended toward covered table on which are placed a 
crown and bottle of flowers—started at 8000 gs., and ultimately fell to 
Messrs. Duveen at 17,000 gs.; and a Botticelli, Virgin and Child with 
Angels, the authenticity of which has been questioned, realised 6000 gs. 
(Barker). A Lawrence, portrait of Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, eldest 
daughter of Earl Grey, starting at 500 gs. brought 2000 gs. (Agnew) : 
a Raeburn, portrait of Mrs. Frances Fullerton, 1700 gs. (Agnew) ; 
Giorgione, “ A Young Man with his Hand on a Skull,” 1600 gs. (Bates); 
two small whole-length figures, St. George and St. Dominic, by Carlo 
Crivelli, 1500 gs (Colnaghi); and a portrait of a young woman, pastel 
drawing, called "The Ballad Seller,” attributed (probably incorrectly) 
to Hoppner, 1050 gs. (Colnaghi). None of the remaining canvases 
touched four figures. A Boucher, shepherd and shepherdess with 
sheep and goats in landscape, reached 750 gs. (Brown); Morland’s 
“Wreckers at Work after a Gale ” 740 gs. (Agnew); a Romney, por¬ 
trait of a gentleman in brown coat, with white vest and stock, holding 
book in left hand, 660 gs. (Agnew) ; another, portrait of Thomas Wild- 
man, in plum-coloured coat and powdered wig. 610 gs. (Agnew) ; 
Backhuyzen’s "The Landing of William of Orange” 530 gs. (Agnew) ; 
a Reynolds, portrait of Charles James Fox. half figure, painted in an 
oval, 520gs. (Gooden); “The Surprise,” by P. A. Baudouin, 520 gs. 
(Fischofip; and Watts' “Ariadne," 500 gs. (Paterson). Morland’s 
“ Scene in Westmorland,” peasant family with white horse and dog pro¬ 
ceeding toward lake, on which is a barge with two men, brought 480 gs. 
(Vicars); J. Northcote's “The Wanton,” and “The Modest Giri," 
460 gs. (Agnew); a Gainsborough, portrait of Captain Thomas Come- 
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wall, in naval uniform, 400 gs. (Colnaghi); a J. Highmore, portrait of 
a youth, in yellowdress, with blue cloak, 310 gs. (Colnaghi); a portrait 
of Elizabeth Countess of Winterton, ascribed to Reynolds, 260 gs. 
(Rought): a Franz Hals, “ Toper Holding a Glass," 260 gs. (Coureau); 
Moriand’s “A Farmyard," pigs before a shed, cow standing at door, 
men conversing over fence to right, 260 gs. (Agnew); and Leighton's 
“Mother and Child,” 250 gs. (Tooth). A Maes, portrait of a child 
standing by a fountain, with dog and bird, realised 245 gs. (Wallis) ; 
a portrait of Marie Antoinette, inscribed " Palais de St. Cloud, 1786, 
Dumont, F.," 240 gs. (Colnaghi); version of Raphael's “La Belle 

J ardiniere,” on panel, 220 gs. (Agnew); Watts' “ Time, Death, and 
udgment,” 200 gs. (Wood); and a portrait of James Bourdieu, banker, 
attributed to Reynolds, 200 gs. (Agnew). With the exception of a 
Hobbema, woody landscape, peasants on road, which brought 180 gs. 
(Lane); and a Greuze, the Dauphin, in dark coat with blue ribbon, 
I40 gs. (Agnew), the remaining pictures were of very little importance. 


MUSIC 

DE MUSICA NOVA 

Mr. Ernest Newman’s latest contribution to musical 
criticism (“ Musical Studies.” Lane, 5s.) is sure to 
be read, because it is the work of an honest and 
thoughtful mind, applied to a subject about which 
many people are on the look-out for guidance. His 
“ Musical Studies ” is a collection of papers which have 
all appeared in various journals, and it is therefore not 
surprising that the faults as well as the virtues of modem 
journalism are apparent. The chief among the virtues of 
this kind of bookmaking are that the thoughts have all 
been called forth by events which are stirring people’s 
minds at the moment, and that where these thoughts are 
worth having, as here they generally are, to collect them 
into book form gives them a better chance of receiving 
serions attention than they could have when read in the 
daily paper. On the other hand, the literary faults result¬ 
ing from this method of publication become but too 
apparent and hardly need to be pointed out. The author 
is partly aware of them and takes occasion to apologise 
for them in his preface. 

The “Studies”, judging from their titles, would seem 
quite heterogeneous. The relations of Berlioz, Herbert 
Spencer, Maeterlinck and Strauss to music are at first 
sight sufficiently wide apart to preclude the possibility 
of any connected thread, but it is really the third and 
longest essay entitled “Programme Music,” which colours 
the whole volume and embodies the strongest convictions 
of the author. With this, three others—“ Berlioz,” 
“ Faust in Music,” and “ Richard Strauss and the music of 
the future ”—combine more or less to enforce the argument. 
That on “ Herbert Spencer and the Origin of Music,” if it 
bears at all on this subject, is, I think, rather contradic¬ 
tory; and that on “Maeterlinck and Music,” in itself the 
weakest, appears more so from its lack of connection with the 
main thesis, which probably has taken a larger share ol the 
book than its author realised. It is with Mr. Newman’s 
main contention on this subject that I wish to join issue. 
His conclusions are briefly as follows : Programme music, 
which he defines as “ purely instrumental (i.e., non-vocal) 
music that has its raison d'etre in a definitely literary or 
pictorial scheme,” is as old as absolute music and has 
always co-existed with it. It is not therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the outcome of a decadent age. It has received 
development later than “absolute music,” because until 
the last century “ it simply could not be written.” The 
technique of the orchestra had first to be developed. 
Now that it has come, the “ Symphonic Poem,” invented 
by Liszt, developed by Tschaikovski, perfected byStrauss, is 
the perfect “ art-form ” for which we have been waiting, 
and which Wagner thought he had discovered in “ music- 
drama.” 

Against the first two of these conclusions I have nothing 
to urge; the third, which is not only the chief theme of 
this volume, but evidently the backbone of Mr. Newman’s 
artistic creed, appears to me so impossible that I must 
strive, however imperfectly, to suggest another point of 


view. First of all, Mr. Newman, I think, utterly mis¬ 
understands, and therefore mis-states the position of those 
he calls “Absolutists.” He has it firmly rooted in his 
mind that all such belong to the narrow conservative 
school, who abused Beethoven for the Fifth Symphony, 
were shocked at the unresolved discords of Wagner, and 
shiver at the sight of consecutive fifths. He puts up 
Mr. Fuller Maitland to state their case for them, and when 
fairly embarked, he drops his polite, if rather clumsy name 
for them, and frankly dubs them “the pedants.” He 
accuses them of telling composers that they ought to write 
sonatas like Mozart and Beethoven instead of what they 
can write—Programme Music. There may be some people 
who still do this, but they certainly are few, and I doubt 
whether Mr. Fuller Maitland is among them. At any rate 
what Mr. Newman fails to grasp is that there is a school of 
musicians and critics who are looking forward and not 
backward, who are just as ready to leam from Strauss or 
any other man with a message, who still look for some 
ultimate issue for music beyond programme music, in 
which all the emotional possibilities, the psychological 
states of feeling, which the use of a “ programme ’’ first 
made possible in music, shall be summed up and included 
in some purely musical form—one which shall as far 
transcend the Symphony or Overture of the nineteenth 
century, as the C minor Symphony or the Coriolan Overture 
exceeds in glory the early symphonies of Mozart, or Handel’s 
overture to Julius Ceesar. Now this is a possible direction 
for the music of the future of which Mr. Newman takes no 
account whatever. He sees only three views, that of the 
pedant who would revert to the music of a hundred years 
ago, Wagner’s operatic ideal, and that of programme 
music. Of the first two of these he shows the fallacy very 
clearly; the last he accepts, as it seems to me, on quite 
insufficient grounds, and chiefly, I suspect, because he can 
see no other possibility. His line of reasoning towards this 
conclusion is Wagner’s. He takes Wagner’s theory of the 
ideal art form, accepts his reasoning as correct, and draws 
therefrom the conclusion that the Symphonic poem is the 
form which adequately meets Wagner’s demand. The 
following quotations will make his line of argument clearer. 
He says of Wagner: 

" He thought he had demonstrated three things—(1) that at a certain 
stage of its evolution poetry has to call in music in order fully to 
realise its desires ; (2) that music for the same reason has at a certain 
stage to call in the aid of poetry ; and (3) that in the musical drami wj 
get the best powers of music and of poetry exerted to the fullest, and 
combined in a harmonious whole.” 

Again: 

" Given that music and poetry are to co-operate to make one pro¬ 
duct, and given that the most perfect art-form is that which makes a 
single, undivided, undistracting appeal to us, it follows that the more 
intimately the two factors are blended the better the result will be." 

Again, speaking of Tristan, he quotes Wagner thus: 

“ ‘ All that detailed description and exhibition of the historico-con- 
ventionai which is requisite for making us clearly understand the 
events of a given remote historical epoch, and which the historical 
novelist or dramatist of our times has therefore to set forth at such 
exhaustive length—all this 1 could pass over.’ • I plunged into the 
inner depth of soul-events, and from out this inmost centre of the 
world, I fearlessly built up its outward form.’" 

That, taken apart from the peculiar jargon under which 
Wagner insisted on obscuring his thought, amounts to this, 
that there are in poetry certain elements necessary to its 
expression which i t is impossible to combine with music, 
and vice versa ; and that therefore, if the two arts are to 
be combined, it must be by a careful selection of material 
from each. It is the hard, unmouldable “fact" in the 
words—the “ historico-conventional,” to keep to Wagner's 
clumsy phrase—which will not be expressed, whereas the 
thought can be supplemented and made perfect by music. 
So, Mr. Newman says, take the poetic thought, leaving 
the words alone, present that in music, and the result is 
a perfect work of art, that is the Symphonic Poem, 
This sounds plausible enough until Mr. Newman admits, 
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nay, insists, that a verbal explanation of the “content” 
of the poetic thought is necessary and must be given in 
the form of an analytical programme. What then is the 
result ? The analytical programme is to become an 
essential part of musical performance! 

We not only need the programme—the statement of the literary or 
pictorial subject of the composition—but this is at once answerable for 
half our pleasure and a justification of certain peculiarities of form 
which the music may now safely assume." 

To put a symphonic poem before us without telling us all the com¬ 
poser’s intentions in it. is as foolish as to make us listen to the music of 
a song or an opera without hearing the words.” 

These statements are undoubtedly true, but it is not true 
that the song and the opera stand or fall with the sym¬ 
phonic poem; that condemning the one, we condemn all. 
I have no wish to condemn any, I only wish to refute 
Mr. Newman’s theory of the perfect art-form existing in 
the symphonic form. I advance no rash statements as to 
“ restricting music to its proper sphere ” ; I only ask, is it 
possible that an ideal form of art can require the aid of 
something so entirely extraneous to art as the bare state¬ 
ment of certain facts, conveyed to the hearer in no artistic 
terms whatever, but simply requiring to be read and 
known, before the art can be approached at all ? Surely 
we have here all that element of the “historico-conven- 
tional” of which Wagner complained, with the difference 
that it is administered in one unpalatable dose, while the 
instruments are tuning, instead of being clothed as far as 
possible in terms of art and distributed through the work 
itself. It is false to place the song and the opera in the 
same category as the symphonic poem, since these, at 
least, attempt, however imperfectly, to express the whole 
of their message in artistic form, while the symphonic 
poem employs means which have no pretension to artistic 
expression, and makes these “ answerable for half our 
pleasure.” I quite agree with Mr. Newman that it is foolish 
to dogmatise about the proper sphere of music while the 
art is still in its infancy, but it seems to me even more rash 
to adopt as an ideal a form which frankly accepts so much 
that is obviously inartistic as does the symphonic poem. 

There are many other points in this interesting volume 
which one would gladly discuss ; many more, too, that give 
the reader food for reflection. It is probably due to the 
widely different times at which the essays were written 
that the writer sometimes comes perilously near to self- 
contradiction. For instance, the argument that he uses 
against Herbert Spencer tends to show that the musical 
sense is originally one of “ absolute ” music, whereas he was 
before at great pains to show us that “ programme ” music 
was at least as old. In his last essay on Strauss, too, it is 
unfortunate that, having extolled him as the hero of the 
future, he then heard his “ Symphonia Domestica ” at the 
Queen’s Hall, and at once felt impelled to write a con¬ 
demnation of this, Strauss' latest development. This shows 
Mr. Newman’s honesty, but it also suggests a certain 
hastiness of judgment, not a new fault amongst critics and 
one upon which Mr. Newman in his earlier pages has 
poured scorn in no measured terms. 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GEORGE CRABBE CELEBRATION 
150th Anniversary, September 16 to 18, 1905, in the Poet’s 
Birthplace. 

Local Committee .—Major E. S. Copeman (The Mayor of Aldeburgh), 
Col. S. W. Smythe, J.P. (The Deputy-Mayor), Rev. S. W. Goldsmith 
(The Vicar of Aldeburgh—Crabbe’s Church), Rev. G. Rivett-Carnac 
(Sweffling), Councillor G. O. Knowles, H. F. Jones, Esq. 

Charles Ganz, Hon. See., Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —We hope that you will help our celebration in making it 
generally known. Our programme is not yet arranged, but we hope it 
will be in a few days. 

Papers, MSS. and Pictures, and Relics of the Poet.—Tableaux of 

Incidents in his Life and Works_Excursions to local places connected 

with his life. 

July 8. Charles Ganz. 


SPECIMENS OF CONTEMPORARY VERSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M ay I ask if you can see your way to helping me to get into 
communication with those writers who should, if the book is to be 
really representative, be included in my projected ” Specimens of Con¬ 
temporary Verse ” ? 

Miss A. M, Buckton is the general editor, and, without referring, I 
have already about ten or eleven contributors. I am anxious to fulfil 
a modern purpose with my press, and do hand-press editions of work- 
which deserves permanent form. 

The Pear Tree Press, South Harting, James J. Guthrie. 

Petersfield, Hampshire, July 11. 

AUTHORS AND TRADE 
To the Editor o/The Academy 

Sir, —May I, if it is not too late, be allowed a few words suggested 
by A. S.’s letter ? I appreciate his point of view perfectly ; but all the 
same I must confess that his pitiful complaint leaves me almost un¬ 
moved. Indeed—accepting the facts as he states them—I am tempted 
to regard his letter as one of the happiest auguries for English litera 
ture I have met with for some time. A. S. complains that the effect 
of the Free Libraries is and will be more and more to drive certain 
authors to seek some means of livelihood outside literature. ” And a 
good job too," say I. For what class of writers is it that is chiefly 
affected by the condition of things of which A. S. complains? As he 
says, it is the ” popular novelists,” the " tried and valued experts” ; 
in other words, it is the men and women who, having made a lucky 
hit, go on writing the same thing over and over again, just as a trades¬ 
man might keep on turning out some article which has by chance found 
favour with the public. I do not think that the withdrawal of such 
writers from the field of literature would be any very great loss. At 
least, it is hardly likely that they would be much missed, as A. S. sug¬ 
gests, “in years to come.” It is the works with some real stuff in 
them, works written under some genuine inner impulse, which are 
treasured by posterity—not those turned out by machinery to meet a 
demand ; and such works, as experience shows, have a way of getting 
themselves written under almost any conditions. ” Under almost any 
conditions,” I say; but A. S. admits that conditions, as far as they are 
concerned, are more favourable than they have hitherto generally 
been. 

I hope A. S. will believe that in writing thus I am actuated by no 
partial or unsympathetic spirit. I am not, for instance—it may be as 
well to assure him—a “ new author ” consumed with jealousy of the 
” well-tried expert ” ; nor am I ever likely to be. I write in fact simply 
as an ordinary man in the street, with a taste for literature ; and I am 
inclined to welcome the condition of affairs which A. S. describes as 
much for the sake of the "popular novelists” themselves as the 
public. I will name no names, but it would be easy to string to¬ 
gether a list of the authors whom A. S. has in mind ; and how they can 
go on year after year turning out the same old stuff is more than I can 
imagine. If I were one of them I think I should welcome very eagerly 
the excuse offered by the present depressed condition of the market (I 
suppose that is the right expression ?) to retire to some other sphere of 
activity—say, growing cabbages. Better, surely, to produce pot-boilers 
of that kind than the other 1 Such a course, if our " leading producers ” 
of novels (as A. S. tells them) could only be brought to adopt it, would 
indeed have many advantages. F'irst of all, they themselves would be 
delivered from a thraldom which must be deadly; secondly, the 
“new-comer" (who, as A. S. remarks, ’’may never be an expert” — 
and who let us hope never will be 1) would have his way made yet 
easier for him ; and finally the wicked Free Libraries, which lie at 
the bottom of the whole mischief, would be punished by being com¬ 
pelled to offer their patrons a less popular, though perhaps more 
nourishing fare. Stay—there is yet another advantage; a possibleone. 
After a well-earned rest of a few years, the well-tried " experts" 
might again—who knows ?—be visited by a fit of inspiration and pro¬ 
duce something really worth writing—and reading. It might happen. 

July 8. _ “ Dum-dum.” 


BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the lists of novelists—“ eminent hands ” in Mr. Thackeray's 
phrase—given by two of your correspondents last week I am amaaed 
by one omission which, surely, must be accidental, but is none the less 
a thing to raise protest. In any fit and proper list of “ representative ” 
writers of fiction, I believe that a majority of your readers would 
hasten, with me, to set down the name of Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Beta. 
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Cameron, Mrs. Lovett. Midsummer Madness. Long, 6d. 

Merrinan, Henry Seton. The Slave of the Lamp. Newnes, 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Whetham. William Cecil Datnpier. The Theory of Experimental Electricity. 
Cambridge Physical Series. University Press, 8s. net. 


TOPOGBAPHY AND TBAVEL. 

Aitnandale, Nelson. The Faroes and Iceland. Studies in Island life 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Central AIps of the Dauphiny. Conway and Coolidge's Climber’s Guides- 
New Edition, revised. Unwin, 7s. 6d. net. 

Morgan, Henry J.; and Burpee, Lawrence J. Canadian Life in Town and 
Country. Our Empire series. Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Wasps, Social and Solitary, by George W. Peckham and Elizabeth G. 
Peckham (Constable, 5s. net), is a record of first-hand study of more 
than ordinary charm and interest. The field of the authors' investiga¬ 
tions is near Milwaukee, and much of the material of the present book 
appeared first as a State Paper published by the Wisconsin Biological 
Survey. Nothing, however, could be more unlike the impersonal an 1 
arid style of most State Papers than the friendly interest which glows 
through these descriptions of the numerous different species of wasps 
which the authors studied with unfailing persistency and patieuce. 
The most striking fact elicited is the remarkable differences of habit 
among individuals of the same species in the solitary groups, differences 
which strongly controvert any theory of uniform instinct. In their 
underground nest-building, in their method of attacking, paralysing, 
and carrying home the insect prey destined for the food of the larvae, 
and in the degree to which they render it helpless for the young to 
attack, hardly two individuals seem to have acted in the same way, 
within their general specific limits. Most remarkable of all, a wasp of 
one species (Ammophila Umaria) was observed to beat down the earth 
above her nest-hole with a small pebble held in her mandibles. This 
action definitely brings these wasps within the range of the tool-using 
animals, which is still a very limited one, though no longer supposed 
only to include man. The same behaviour has been observed in a 
kindred species (A. yarrowit) by a scientific friend of the authors. 
Experiments made to test the wasps’ sense of direction also indicate 
that they are dependent upon observation, and not merely upon blind 
instinct. They are also susceptible to differences in colour. The book 
has good and vivid illustrations, but it would have been better if the 
actual size of the insects had been indicated in every case. 

Messrs. T. M. Dent and Co. are making rapid progress with their 
Complete Works of Count Tolstoy (3s. 6d. net each volume), which is 
being translated from the original Russian and edited by Mr. Leo 
Wiener, assistant professor of Slavic Languages at Harvard. We have 
before us vol. xii., Fables and Stories for Children, Natural Science Stories, 
and other detached papers and stories ; vol. xiii., My Confession, and 
Critique of Dogmatic Theology ; vols. xiv. and xv., The Four Gospels Har¬ 
monised and Translated ; vol. xv.. My Religion, On Life, with Thoughts on 
God, and On the Meaning of Life, taken from Tolstoy's diaries, letters, 
and other unpublished private papers; and vol. xvi., What Shall we do 
Then ? On the Moscow Census, iSSo, Pabular Legends, and other collected 
papers. The translation we believe to be sound and scholarly, but it 
does not always read like English, chiefly because the words are often 
not arranged in the natural English order. There is all the difference, 
for instance, between : “ There was there a new hut which she had 
not seen before,” and “ There was a new hut there," etc.; or, again, 
between: “ He will with despair and resentment at once run away 
from there,” and “ He will run away with despair and resentment.” 
Over such little points even the best translators (and Mr. Wiener 
is one of them) come to grief. The edition is handsome, well printed 
and illustrated, and cheap. 

Messrs. Bell have added to their “ York Library ” Arthur Young’s 
Travels in France (2s. net), with notes by Miss Betham-Edwards, than 
whom no better editor could have been found. The moment is the 
right one, for it is just a hundred years since Young accomplished his 
last journey, during which the flames broke out and the Bastille fell. 
Readers of Fanny Burney's Diary and Letters will remember her 
references to the odd character that Arthur Young was; and Miss 
Betham-Edwards tells the story of his life in a most interesting little 
sketch. The volume contains a bibliography and some useful notes. 

Messrs. Macmillan send us the sixth and last volume of Charlotte 
Barrett’s Diary and Letters of Madame d'Arblay (10s. 6d. net), annotated 
and prepared by Mr. Austin Dobson. This volume starts in April 
1802, when Fanny, with her husband and son, crossed to Paris; it 
carries on the story of her life in France, till after Waterloo, when, in 
October 1815, they returned to England, to remain there till her death 
in January 1840. It is bard to part with her, sad to think there are no 
more volumes of this delightful edition to look forward to. Mr. 
Dobson is, naturally, very sad over it, as he shows in the “ valediction 
cum osculo " with which he closes his Postscript to Preface. That 
Postscript is largely occupied with defending Fanny against the charges 
of being “ egotistic, vain, and prudish ”—or rather with defending her 
against the first two, and showing that, in her relations with Madame 
de Stael, she was quite right to incur the last. We are not, it seems, 
to have the Early Diary, 1768-78, in this edition. It has been well 
edited and indexed and annotated already, says Mr. Dobson. Perhaps ; 
but not by Mr. Dobson, not with that delicions manner of his; and it 
is not bound and illustrated and printed as these volumes are. He 
parts from Fanny Burney with regret. Why should he not defer his 
parting until he has given us those volumes—if only for the sake of our 
shelves—in the same form as these ? 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Alexis de Tocqueville who was bom on July 29,1805, 
was an Academic (a “ Balliol man,” Mr. Francis Gribble 
neatly calls him in an American contemporary), a man of 
a cool head and a clear reason born into a world of raving 
romantics. The civil service was his proper home ; politi¬ 
cal philosophy his chosen study. At the age of twenty-five 
he was entrusted by his government with a mission to 
examine prisons and penitentiaries in America. On his 
return, in something under two years, he published an 
official report, which was followed, in 1835, by an original 
and independent work, entitled “De le D 4 mocratie en 
Am 4 rique.” The book made a greater impression perhaps 
in England than it did in France; but its author rapidly 
gained an important position as a writer of political 
history, though it must be added that he has not retained 
his authority in the eyes of students. At the time his 
work was remarkable, but it would not satisfy the more 
exacting methods of modem research. Even in the day 
of his greatest popularity de Tocqueville was said to have 
“ l’air de savoir de toute 4 ternit 4 ce qu’il venait d’appren- 
dre.” His second work. “ De l’Ancien Regime,” was no 
less popular, but, like the “ Democracy,” it has been 
discounted in value during the lapse of years. Both books 
have been summed up as works likely to remain political 
classics, though Jess and less likely to be used as practical 
guides. 


At the moment of his centenary it may not be un¬ 
interesting to recall a conversation on the subject of de Toc- 
qneville between W. E. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, 
recorded by the latter as having taken place on Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1891. Gladstone had spoken of de Tocqueville as 
“ the nearest French approach to Burke,” to which Mr. 
Morley added: “But pale and without passion. Who 
was it that said of him that he was an aristocrat who 
accepted his defeat ? That is, he knew democracy to be 
the conqueror, but he doubted how far it would be an 
improvement.” To which Gladstone retaliated that he 
had not much faith in such estimates, whether in favour 
of progress or against it: it was impossible for any man 
to say whether the thirteenth century was better or higher 
or worse or lower than the nineteenth. 


from pegs on the wall; there is an old-time bureau in one corner, and 
a horse-hide rug on the floor. You may look for books in vain. 
' Books?’ he would say with a world of meaning glittering from his 
soft blue eyes—' books ! what’s the good of them ? The Book of 
Nature and the Bible are books enough for me.’ ’’ 

The Simple Life truly, with a simplicity unapproached 
by the Bishop of London, or Dr. Clifford, or Mrs. Craigie, 
or Lady Florence Dixie. And the simplicity is to continue 
when the pilgrimage is over. All the arrangements are 
made: 

“ He showed us his conservatory, and his crematory, and monu¬ 
ment. The latter is to receive the mortal remains of the poet when he 
has laid his pen by for the last time.” 


The Critic also replies to a recent remark in the Academy 
that “ the United States has developed many qualities 
that are entitled to be described as magnificent, but among 
them is not to be numbered the art of writing either prose 
or verse.” Our contention is admitted to be partly true; 
but the commentator continues: “ I think that Emerson 
and Hawthorne can hold their own with the best writers 
of their class in England, and I do not think that this 
opinion is a prejudiced one.” 


The difficulty, in the case of Hawthorne, is to find any 
English writer with whom he can appropriately be com¬ 
pared. He is sui generis, without antecedents, and also, 
so far as his most admirable and individual qualities are 
concerned, without successors. In one sense, it is true, he 
has exercised a deep and wide influence on European 
fiction. He was the originator of one melodramatic scene 
which is now part of the common stock of the novelists of 
all countries. The respectable malefactor who publicly con¬ 
fesses an old sin in a situation of pomp and circumstance 
appears for the first time in " The Scarlet Letter.” He has 
reappeared in “Les Mis 4 rables," in “The Deemster,” in 
“ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” and elsewhere. But the 
scene, as rendered by the imitators, savours of the lime¬ 
light. From Hawthorne’s pen alone it derives the cold 
beauty as of frosted silver. To say that is perhaps to say 
that he has not been imitated because he is inimitable. 


It is also to say that he is a great writer; but there 
remain one or two reasons for declining to rank him quite 
with the greatest. His two weaknesses were “ provincial¬ 
ism ”—we know Americans hate the word—and a tendency 
to sentimental compromises. The latter vice is illustrated 
even in “ The Scarlet Letter,” which has a happy ending 
altogether “out of the picture,” and destructive of the 
Aeschylean effect apparently intended, and in fact pro¬ 
duced in the earlier and more impressive pages of the 
work. The “ provincialism ” we find not merely in what 
Hawthorne wrote about England but also in what he wrote 
about Rome. Rome, though he wrote very beautifully 
about it, was really too big for him to understand or even 
to feel. He never quite ceased to be the New England 
tourist, shocked by the nudities of the Vatican, and bent 
upon discovering the obvious. That is bound to be one of 
the impressions left after the perusal of “The Marble 
Faun ”; and that is one of the reasons why we cannot 
agree that Hawthorne quite holds his own in the very 
highest class. The failure is not in his prose style but in 
his mental grip of things. 


A correspondent of the American Critic has paid a visit 
to Mr. Joaquin Miller, “ the poet of the Sierras.” at his 
cottage on the heights near Oakland, California. There was 
no “ interview ” in the strict sense, but the vignette of the 
singer in his habit as he lives is picturesque: 

" We were taken into the poet's room—his little home—to rest our¬ 
selves for a moment. This den of the poet is simplicity itself—no fine 
furnishings or rich tapestries. There is a bed with a big hat poised on 
each head post. A pair or two of trousers and high-heeled boots dangle 


Of Emerson one feels impelled, mulatis mutandis, to say 
pretty much the same. His was a delightful personality, 
and he had his great moments—as when he wrote of the 
“ embattled farmers ” and of their “ shot heard round the 
world.” But he was not an original thinker, and at times 
he was rather a flabby thinker, evading difficulties rather 
than facing them, contradicting himself freely without 
making much mental progress, looking at all things too 
exclusively from the standpoint of Concord, Massachusetts, 
which is, after all, a very small corner of the world, not 
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commanding a very extensive view of life whether as 
drama or panorama We may be very grateful to him for 
the serene optimism of his outlook, and yet feel that it was 
casual, superficial, and—we must repeat the word— 11 pro¬ 
vincial." Nor is this a purely English criticism. The 
same point has been made by an American critic, Mr. 
Henry J ames. ___ 


Here might l sleep where all my hopes arose. 

Scene of my youth, and couch of mv repose ; 

For ever stretch'd beneath this mantling shade, 
Press'd by the turf where once my childhood play’d ; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved, 

Mix'd with the earth o'er which my footsteps moved ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, 
Mourn'd by the few my soul acknowledged here ; 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 

And unremember'd by the world beside.” 


How far, it was asked last week, are authors who criticise 
historical personages to consider the susceptibilities of their 
descendants ? Such cases may be expected to arise in 
France more often than in England, but there has been 
one at least in our recent annals. On the publication 
of Queen Mary Sir Henry Bedingfeld wrote to Mr. 
Tennyson (as he then was) that he was “surprised and 
pained at the ignoble part allotted” to his ancestor and 
namesake, Elizabeth’s custodian at Woodstock, who was 
represented as “ a vulgar yeoman in some way connected 
with the stables”—a reference to the offending passage. 
Act iii. scene 5, shows that the royal captive does connect 
Sir Henry’s boots with a recent visit to the stables— 
“whereas he was a man of ancient lineage, a trusted friend 
and servant of the Queen.” Sir Henry wound up by 
requesting that Tennyson would “either strike out his 
ancestor’s name from future editions, or allot to him a 
more dignified part on the stage, and one which would 
convey a more correct view of his character and 
position.”_ 

Tennyson’s reply shows that he considered Sir Henry’s 
grievance rather unsubstantial. “ I had made your 
ancestor an honest gentleman,” he writes, “ tho’ a rough 
one, as I found him reported to be, whether that be true 
or no; and I regret that you should have been pain’d by 
my representation of him. Now, in deference to your 
wishes, his name is not once mention’d on the stage, and 
he is call’d in the play-bill merely ‘Governor of Wood- 
stock.’ Morever, I have inserted a line in Elizabeth's part, 
‘ Out, girl, you wrong a noble gentleman.’ ” With this 
explanation and addition Sir Henry Bedingfeld expressed 
himself satisfied; while in subsequent editions of Queen 
Mary his ancestor’s name is given in full. 


The tablet which has been placed in Harrow church¬ 
yard, to mark the spot where Byron used to look over the 
plain of Middlesex, is especially interesting as the tribute 
of a son of one of the poet’s schoolfellows. It is not perhaps 
generally remembered that Harrow churchyard is con¬ 
nected with Byron by the additional fact that it contains 
the grave of his natural daughter, Allegra. Yet it is in 
his direction for the burial of that little daughter, who had 
died at Bagnacavallo, in Italy, that Byron describes the 
exact scene of his day-dreams. 


Writing to Murray in 1822, to tell him that the body 
had been embarked, he says: “ I wish it to be buried in 
Harrow Church: there is a spot in the churchyard, near 
the footpath, on the brow of the hill looking towards 
Windsor, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing the name 
of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for hours and 
hours when a boy : this was my favourite spot; but as I 
wish to erect a tablet to her memory, the body had better 
be deposited in the Church.” As a matter of fact, objec¬ 
tions were raised, and Allegra’s grave, unmarked by any 
monument, is near the Church entrance. But the Peachey 
tomb, a slab of blue limestone, still remains in a broken 
condition to disclose Byron’s favourite haunt when a 
schoolboy. 

In choosing Allegra’s resting-place Byron wrote that it 
was the place which he had once hoped would be his own, 
a wish which is preserved to us in his well-known lines: 

“ Spot of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh, 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 


The facts of Byron’s four years at Harrow, so far as they 
go, are too familiar to need repetition. Yet one wonders 
whether many out of the thousands who recently watched 
the Eton v. Harrow match knew that in 1805 Byron 
played for Harrow in the first of these famous encounters. 
Lillywhite’s ‘ Cricket Scores” gives us the following 
records. Under Harrow, first innings: “Lord Byron, c. 
Barnard 7; second innings: b. Carter 2.” And under 
Eton, “ —Kaye, Esq. b. Byron 7.” 


It is announced that Cavendish House on the edge of 
Clapham Common, with its gardens covering nine acres, 
will be offered for sale early in August. Here, for many 
years before his death in i8to, lived Henry Cavendish, the 
illustrious and wealthy chemist. He is olten referred to as 
“ the man who weighed the world," a title which is 
awarded with no less regularity to Francis Baily. It is 
the glory of science to be superseded, and one need not 
dwell on Cavendish’s re-earches into the nature of 
electricity and the composition of the atmosphere. 


Cavendish's discoveries were, however, wonderfully 
fundamental. One is more interested in the statement, 
echoed in nearly every account of Cavendish, that though 
he wrote little his sentences will bear “microscopic ex¬ 
amination.” As for that, we do not affect an acquaintance 
with the papers he contributed to the "Philosophical 
Transactions” between 1766 and 1809. Sir Humphry 
Davy said that his discoveries were “recorded with the 
greatest dignity and simplicity, and in the fewest possible 
words, without parade or apology”—which is sufficient 
and not misleading praise. Cavendish’s character is con¬ 
cisely estimated by his biographer, Dr. George Wilson: 
“ He was almost passionless. All that was needed for its 
apprehension more than pure intellect, or required the 
exercise of fancy, imagination, affection, or faith, was dis¬ 
tasteful to Cavendish.” As a negative description of a 
temperament far removed from the literary, this is 
complete. _ 


An interesting sidelight is thrown on Pope with regard 
to his methods of revision by an autograph letter, which, 
with a number of other things of the kind, is to be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby at the end of the month. Writing to 
Ralph Alien about the insertion of two poems in the body 
of his work, he avers that: 


I always profit myself of ye opinions of ye Publick to correct myself 
on such occasions, and sometimes the merits of particular men, whose 
names I have made free with for examples, either of good or of bad. 
determine me to alterations.” 

His modification of the contemptuous references to John 
Dennis in the “ Essay on Criticism ” may to some extent 
have been due to “ Reflections . . . upon a late Rhapsody 
called An Essay upon Criticism,” but both this and his 
promise to Steele to alter or suppress the personal 
“strokes” to which Addison took exception in an other¬ 
wise appreciative notice in the Spectator, go to prove that 
he would modify if he thought the process likely to add 
to the permanence of his work. 


Some valuable letters and autograph poems from Burns 
are included in the same sale. In a note to Mr. Sibbald, the 
poet expresses his gratitude to the bookseller for “ the 
warmth with which you have befriended an obscure man 
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and young Author in your last three Magazines ” ; though, 
unacquainted as he is with the manners of more polished 
walks of life, he feels that he is unable adequately to 
acknowledge the depth of his obligation. Breaking into 
verse, he protests that he is “ little blest with the set 
polished phrase,” since his arms have spent their strength 
in the fields, and: 

•• therefore little can I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself.” 

It was just those years of labour in the fields which gave 
vitality to his poetry._ 


To his friend, Robert Ainslie—‘‘honest Ainslie” Hogg 
called him—whose sister was the subject of Burns’ verse 
" To a Lady who was looking up the text during sermon,” 
the poet writes that he has had the good fortune to be 
appointed to an excise division, in the middle of which lie 
his house and farm. Without having been an expectant, 
he has been planted down, he says, “ to flourish and bring 
forth fruit, worthy of repentance.” Burns was poor, and 
had received practically nothing from his father; for, after 
the quarrel with M Clure, William Burness’ all, as his son 
once put it, “ went among the rapacious hell-hounds that 
growl in the Kennel of Justice.” So the appointment is a 
welcome one, though: 

" I know how the word. Exciseman, or still more opprobrious 
Gauger will sound in your Ears. 1 too have seen the day when my 
auditory nerves would have felt very delicately on this subject, but a 
wile and children are things which have a wonderful power in blunt¬ 
ing these kind of sensations." 

Fifty pounds a year, and a provision for “ widows ” and 
orphans is. he considers, “ no bad settlement for a Poet.” 


The “ white flower of a blameless life ” was no button¬ 
hole for Burns, we know; and from the founding of his 
Bachelors’ Club—Rule x of which was that no member 
was to be admitted who had not at least one love-affair on 
hand—he had always a fresh cause for song with every 
change in the weather, or oftener. Two autograph songs 
which we do not remember to have seen before are worth 
quotation. One stanza of the first runs : 

•' Bonnie Katie, pretty Katie, 

Katie wilt thou tak a man, 

It's a pity one so pretty 
Winna do the thing they can ” ; 

To which, in the second, comes the answer: 

•• Talk not of love, it gives me pain, 

For love has been my foe ; 

He bound me with an iron chain. 

And plunged me deep in woe. ” 

Whether the lady ever stood to him in the same relation 
as “ bonny Betty,” we are, in this instance, left to surmise. 
We sincerely hope no seeker after “copy’’will seize the 
opportunity to present us with a “complete” account of 
all the ladies who figured in Burns’ life. 


If Nelson was not an author he at least enriched the 
iinguage with one great though diversely reported phrase; 
and in this year of his centenary any new story about him 
claims our attention. Here is one which the writer of these 
lines believes to be hitherto unprinted. Nelson was one 
day talking to Mrs. Swinburne, of Hamsterly, and the 
conversation turned on Frenchmen. “I never see a 
Frenchman, Mrs. Swinburne,” said Nelson, “without 
shivering from head to foot." Any one who has seen a 
dog quivering in every limb when prevented from falling 
on a familiar enemy will appreciate the feeling which made 
Nelson shiver. 

We are glad that M. Paul D6roulede has been amnestied. 
Whatever view we may take of him as a political agitator, 
he is (or was) a poet of parts, with a special claim on 


English sympathies in the fact that Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son discovered him. The English traveller came upon a 
copy of the French poet's songs while roaming in the 
Cevennes, and was much struck by the manly spirit which 
they breathed in the face of recent defeat. “ One feels,” 
he wrote, “ that one would like to trust Paul D£roul£de 
with something ”; and it is no secret that M. D6roul£de 
feels fit to be trusted with anything from the Presidency 
of a plebiscitary Republic downwards. Perhaps he will 
now follow the example of his distinguished fellow 
agitator, M. Jules Lemattre, and turn back from politics 
to literature. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s popularity in Germany continues 
unabated. Second editions have just been published there 
of the German translations of his Devil's Disciple, and 
his Candida, and the German literary and dramatic 
critics express their pleasure and approbation that such 
should be the case. 


In somewhat the same connection, to show at any rate 
the catholicity of German literary taste, we may mention 
that the German translation of the Poems of Petofi, the 
Hungarian poet, are also in a second edition. Scarcely 
any interest is taken in this country in Hungarian poetry, 
yet the poems of Petofi, of Vorosmarty, of Arany, and 
especially the remarkable “ Tragedy of Man” of Madac 
are well worth attention. 


Those whose holiday wanderings take them anywhere 
near Marbach, Schiller’s birthplace, may be glad to know 
that the Schiller Exhibition at the Museum there will be 
open the whole summer. It is well worth a visit. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca is to be 
produced at the Schauspielhaus at Diisseldorf in October 
next. A great success is predicted by the German 
critics. 


Ruskin’s “Lectures on Art” in a good German transla¬ 
tion have just been published in Reclatn’s ‘‘Universal 
Bibliothek” and can be purchased for eightpence. 


During the recent summer term of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art, the number of pupils has been larger than 
during any previous term. The prize given by Mr. William 
Archer for “ the most beautiful speaking of a piece of 
blank verse” was awarded by Sir Squire Bancroft, Mr. J. 
Comyns Carr, and Mr. E. A. Bendall to Mr. Lewin. The 
prize given by Mr. H. B. Irving for “ reading at sight,” 
was awarded by him to Miss Floience Wells. The final 
rehearsals of the term’s work were held at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, when Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ comedy. 
The Liars, were given. In the recent special performance 
of Oliver Twist at His Majesty’s Theatre seven students 
had speaking parts, and during the Shakespeare Festival 
week several of the students appeared. The Academy at 
62 Gower Street is now closed until the autumn term, 
which will begin on September 30. 


It is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. that the 
literary executors oi the late Cardinal Newman have en¬ 
trusted to Mr. Wilfrid Ward the task of writing the 
Cardinal’s biography. 


This year Belgium celebrates the seventy-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of her independence, and in honour of the event the 
municipality of Antwerp has had the happy thought of 
organising a loan exhibition of works by Jordaens, to be 
held in the Mus6e des Beaux-Arts lrom July 27 to 
October 15. Examples of this painter’s art are being 
sent to Antwerp from all parts of the Continent, and the 
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collection should do much to improve the position of this 
great Flemish painter whose fame has so long been over¬ 
shadowed by that of his master, Rubens, and his fellow 
disciple, Van Dyck. The exhibition of works by the latter 
artist, held at Antwerp in 1899, was a pronounced success 
from every standpoint, and it is to be hoped that an 
equally gratifying result will be attained by this collection 
of the works of a painter who, if he lacked Van Dyck’s 
elegance, surpassed him in vigorous realism. 


LITERATURE 

A MODERN QUIXOTE 

The Fool Errant. Being the Memoirs of Francis-Antony 
Strelley, Esq., Citizen of Lucca. Edited by Maurice 
Hewlett. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett, it may be said at once, has 
achieved a notable success in the latest of his books. The 
scene is laid in North Italy during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and the hero—or fool, as Mr. Hewlett 
is pleased to call him—is a young gentleman of family who 
has gone abroad from England to complete his studies. 
He is a fool only so far as Don Quixote was, though with¬ 
out the same excuse as the Don. Perhaps, however, the 
comparison might be more fitly made with Joseph 
Andrews. He certainly was no Tom Jones. At the outset 
of his career, heaven had endowed Mr. Strelley with a very 
ardent temperament, and the first important incident 
recorded of him is that “in a moment of youthful ardour 
I kissed Betty Coy, our dairymaid, over the cheese-press.” 
The moment afterwards he repented of this daring act, 
and perhaps that repentance points to the weakness of Mr. 
Hewlett's book. It is utterly contrary to the manners that 
were prevalent about the year 1720, when a young squire 
would have thought no more of kissing a dairymaid than 
of tying his shoe-string, even if he had been as keen on 
the point of honour as this boy. When Strelley goes abroad, 
he falls into the same mistake, but this time with the young 
wife of his harsh and elderly tutor. As the incident is the 
pivot on which the story turns, it may be as well to describe 
it in the words of the writer : 

“ For there sat I quivering with love, and there before me, unlaced, 
in loose attire, in all the luxury of lassitude, breathed and sighed the 
loveliest of women. I cannot explain what I dare not extenuate: 
dowering her with my own madness, I forgot her honour, my own, the 
world, and God. I leaned forward towards her, took her languid hand, 
and, holding it in my own, said quietly—very quietly, ' I love you— 
you are my soul.' 

••She laughed gently, then sighed. ‘You must not say so tome, 
even if it is true,' she said. I repeated the words, ■ I love you—you 
are my soul,' and she was silent. 

" I said, after a pause, during which I could hear the furious beating 
of my heart, ‘ 1 am at my prayers, in my church, before my altar. 

Your eyes are the candles, your heart is the altar-stone. I kneel-’ 

and I did kneel. Then she grew alarmed, and was for stopping me.” 

In the midst of this moving scene, enter the outraged 
husband—though the wife delayed him just Jong enough 
for her female attendant to bundle the lover into a cup¬ 
board, where he remained perdu while the usual conjugal 
pleasantries passed between husband and wife; but his 
foolishness is demonstrated by his resolve to come out of 
his place of concealment and avow what he considered his 
crime. 

•• ■ Out, therefore, of thy hiding-place, sinner,’ I bade myself, 'and 
get the vice scourged out of thee.' ” 

The scene that followed between him and the husband 
ought to be read in its entirety. Where the author fails 
again is in not supplying his hero with a strong enough 
motive. A saint or an ascetic might have acted as he did, 
but it seems to us that Mr. Hewlett wanted rather to paint 
a natural man than one who exaggerated a convention 


into a fixed law of Nature. The upshot is that the boy 
makes up his mind to go on a pilgrimage of expiation like 
a barefoot penitent friar, in the belief that his business in 
life is the rehabilitation of the woman in her husband’s 
esteem. Once again we seem to discern some little weak¬ 
ness in the writer. He paints Aurelia very charmingly at 
this stage of her history, but is obliged by the exigencies 
of his fable to develop her into a female fury before the 
end comes. The young man goes forth on his wanderings, 
and in the course of his travels falls in with a young 
peasant girl whom he redeems from the prospect of a life 
of infamy, she having been actually sold by her parents; 
and gradually, as would appear to have been the intention 
of the author, a virtuous and solid love for this girl is built 
up in his mind. He is not conscious of this love even at 
the moment when he enters into a bond with the peasant 
girl to go forth and seek the divine Aurelia. The terms of 
it will be found in the following passage: 

•• With certain rites, then, of her own contriving—certain sprinklings 
of salt in a ring upon the ground about us, upon our heads and knees, 
with certain balancing of flakes of bread, and many signs of the Cross, 
Virginia and I celebrated a union which, I say with my hand on my 
heart, was intended by both of us to be as mystical as possible, and 
was so until, long afterwards, it was deliberately ended. At the end of 
her observances she took my hands in each of hers, crosswise, and 
looking earnestly at me, said. ‘ We are now indissolubly bound together 
—by the communion of bread and salt—my pure intention to yonr 
pure desire. Together we will live until we find Aurelia—you as 
master, I as servant—you vowed to preserve my soul, I to succour your 
body. Let nothing henceforward separate us—but one thing.’ 

•' ‘ Amen to that, Virginia,’ I said, • and that one thing shall be a 
prosperous marriage for you.’ ” 

When he marries the girl, he is careful to tell us that it 
is not out of love, but only as a protection to her honour. 
The tale proceeds by the way of many adventures to bring 
him the desired interview with Aurelia, who, with what 
she considers unwomanly frankness, tells him ihat she 
cares nothing for his protestations and his desire to safe¬ 
guard her virtue, that she had loved him all the time, and 
longed only to be in his arms. But this in a sense was the 
cause of her undoing in his estimation. She had, in his 
own remarkable language, “ unqueened herself before him,” 
and the result is the rather tame one, that he kisses her 
hand, and walks out of the room with the reflection that 
least said soonest mended. 

Such is the framework of a story which is blazoned with 
all the life of the Italy of that time in the most vivid and 
picturesque phrases. We are afraid that in the blazonry 
lies the chief merit of the book, for the story is not a 
natural one, chiefly because of the fact that Mr. Hewlett 
has not endowed his hero with the motive that would have 
rendered his conduct inevitable. The struggle is between 
what we may call the fundamental passions and desires of 
humanity and the code of honour that has gradually sprung 
up in Society, but from that point of view the narrative 
will not, so to speak, stand the microscope. It is true that 
chivalry had in a preceding age produced men of the most 
fantastic scruples, who took a pride in regarding their 
women as goddesses. We are afraid, however, that only 
here and there were some few in earnest about this. There is 
proof and to spare in the old romances that the degradation 
of the actual women of the time of chivalry was as great 
as in any other historical period. In certain forms of 
religion the virtue of chastity was exaggerated to an un¬ 
natural degree, and we could well have understood the con¬ 
duct of Mr. Strelley if he had been trained up to t.e, let us 
say, a priest of the Society of Jesus. Man in a natural 
and savage state has a certain dread of woman, as has been 
abundantly proved by recent researches in folk-lore, and 
this feeling was differently expressed in certain religious 
communities. It wanted, therefore, something of the kind 
to make Mr. Strelley’s action appear natural in a time of 
almost un.versal libertinage. Further, Mr. Hewlett having 
once got an idea in his head, runs it to death, as his manner 
is, with the result that instead of being a single-minded, 
honourable gentleman as he was intended to be, the hero 
falls into mere grotesqueness and eccentricity. 
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One word ought to be said about the style in which the 
tale is narrated. Tbe theme is not. perhaps, the most 
suitable that can be imagined to Mr. Hewlett’s genius. It 
would have been improved in the hands of a writer who 
had some command of irony, like that which Fielding could 
wield to such effect. On very little provocation the author 
produces a hailstorm of words that reminds us of Ouida 
in a paroxysm. The sense of the passage is lost in the lin¬ 
guistic excess. Indeed, Mr. Hewlett runs a considerable 
risk of developing into a kind of male Ouida. He has 
much of the cleverness and many of the tricks of that 
writer, and the likeness is most apparent while he pours 
forth a foaming stream of words when a crisp little sentence 
was all that the case required. 


LAVENGRO AND HIS LAVO-LIL 

Romano Lavo-Lil, Ward-Book of the Romany, or English Gypsy 
Language. By Georoe Borrow. (Murray, 6s.) 


the life, pictures indelibly painted for us once for all, and 
not to be bettered. We feel the passionate joy of life 
which would make Petulengro, though old, sick, and blind, 
still satisfied to live if he could only feel the wind on the 
heath ; the rooted race-prejudice in the poisoning episode 
and the untranslatable “Song of Broken Chastity” ; and 
the grotesque gypsy humour in the sayings of Mr. Jasper 
Petulengro. Romany humour is indeed sui generis. 
Perhaps Borrow’s best example of it is his account of the 
behaviour of the Spanish gypsies to whom he had read a 
chapter of his translation of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

“ I spoke for some time in Spanish ; I chose for the theme of my dis¬ 
course the situation of the Hebrews in Egypt, and pointed out its 
similarity to that of the Git&nos in Spain. I spoke of the power of 
God. manifested in preserving both as separate and distinct people 
amongst the nations until the present day. I warmed with my subject. 
I subsequently produced a manuscript book, from which I read a por¬ 
tion of Scripture, and the Lord’s Prayer and Apostle's Creed, in 
Romany. When X had concluded I looked around me. The features 
of the assembly were twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon me with 
a frightful squint; not an individual present but squinted—the genteel 
Pipa, the good-humoured Chicharona, the Casdami, etc. etc., all 
squinted. The Gypsy fellow, the contriver of the jest, squinted worst 
Of all. Such are Gypsies." 


We must confess to a strong feeling of relief on finding 
that Mr. Murray’s new edition of the “ Lavo-Lil ” is re¬ 
printed just as Borrow left it. To be perfectly frank, we 
feared that it might have been furnished with notes like 
those of Professor Knapp in the two companion volumes, 
“ Lavengro ’’ and “ The Romany Rye.” Nothing can give 
a more painful shock to the devout Borrovian, opening the 
pages of his favourite author at random for comfort and 
consolation, than to find himself instructed that “ Leon 
the Isaurian reigned at Constantinople from 717 to 743,” 
or that: 

“Francesco Spiera, a lawyer of Cittadella (Venice), accepted the doc¬ 
trines of the Reformation in 1548. Terrified by tbe menaces of the 
Church of Rome, and the prospective ruin of his family, be went to 
Venice and solemnly abjured the Evangelical faith in the hand of the 
Legate, Giovan della Casa (see Diet, de Bayle).’’ 

Fortunately for the reader this endeavour to make 
Borrow’s writings a means of imparting miscellaneous 
instructive information would seem to have been 
abandoned. The “ Word-Book of the Romany” appears 
with all its imperfections on its head, and one can still 
turn affectionately to the foshenibens which generations of 
Romany Ryes have learnt to know and love. Here once 
more one learns that dumo means “black,” and ebyok, 
“ the sea,” or rejoices in the weird etymologies for which 
Professor Pischel of Berlin was compelled to coin the word 
A aarstraubend or “hair-erecting.” Even more fascinating 
are what Borrow himself would have called the dookescoe 
lavior, which haunt most of the pages. Sometimes one is 
fortunate enough to catch these ghost-words in the actual 
process of creation, as in the case of asarlus, where Borrow 
mistakes helpasar les, literally “help it” (the English 
word “ help ” disguised by the Romany suffix asar), for 
help asarlus, taking the latter for a separate word 
meaning “ at all.” Still, who would part with this or any 
other ot tbe vocables which have become part and parcel 
of the dialect known as Borrovian Romany ? True, this 
lengua d’aficion does not always pass muster at the tents. 
We once knew a budding Rye who tested an old gypsy 
with one of these Borrovian inventions. “ Do you know,” 
he asked, “what bittitardranoshellokellimengro means?” 
The reply was curious. “ No, Rye, but ” (very solemnly) 
“ if I knew that word I’d have it stuffed.” 

What is it makes Borrow so supremely great a Romany 
Rye ? Not his command of the language, which was much 
more of a smattering than is commonly supposed. Not the 
profundity of his studies of gypsy manners and customs, 
which cannot for a moment be compared with the patient 
and exact observations of Paspati, Wlislocki, or the late 
Mr. Groome. It is rather that Borrow was almost the only 
man who thoroughly understood and realised this people, 
and had the gift of conveying what he saw and felt to his 
readers. All Borrow’s descriptions of gypsies are true to 


Oddly enough, it is to Mr. Smith (“ of Coalville ”)—a 
gentleman whose self-appointed mission it was to “ rescue 
the gypsies from their moral thraldom”—that we owe one 
story which may rank with this, and the humour of which 
is not a little enhanced by the heavy air of reprobation 
with which it is narrated. 


A gipsy,’’says Mr. Smith, “a big cowardly hulking fellow—and 
an Englishman had long had a grudge against one another. The 
Englishman could not get the cowardly gipsy to fight it out. At last 
the Englishman offered the gipsy half a crown and a gallon of beer to 
let him have one round with him. The gipsy consented to this con¬ 
dition. The money was paid and the beer drunk, after which the 
gipsy wanted to back out ot the bargain. Before the big gipsy would 
at the last minute undertake to fight the little Englishman, the gipsy 
stipulated that there was to be • no hitting upon the noses.’ The 
Englishman did not like this shuffling, but he agreed to it, and they 
stripped for the encounter. For a tew minutes they sparred about 
until the gipsy saw his opportunity to hit the Englishman full tilt upon 
his nose, which he did with a tremendous force sufficient to break it. 
When the gipsy was asked why he did it, he said, ' I could not help it 
my hand slipped.”’ 

No other Romany jinneymengro has learnt Borrow’s 
secret. No stories stick in the mind like his. Groome’s 
prose poem, “In Gypsy Tents,” is a little too idyllic to be 
quite the tachnno kovva, and Leland’s gypsies are hardly 
distinguishable from people of any other race. Yet gypsies 
all the world over are only like themselves. “ Ein echter, 
wahrer Zigeuner,” says Liebich, “ist der Typus aller 
andern.” There is but one Romany race, and Borrow is 
its prophet. Perhaps we should make an exception in 
favour of Mr. Watts-Dunton, who is the only other writer 
who has succeeded in crystallising into prose or poetry true 
impressions of what Borrow calls the Romany dook or 
spirit, capturing something of tenderness and beauty to 
which the great Lavengro is often blind. We find this in 
his exquisite sonnet about the little gypsy child who, 
listening to the Christmas joybells in a country churchyard, 
first laughed with pleasure and then, as suddenly, wept 
when the thought occurred to her that 

*• De poor dead gorgios cannot hear de bells.” 

Equally touching and true to life is Rhona Boswell’s love- 
letter, with its quaint introduction of English gypsy words: 


” Mose nights I lays awake, but when the cock 
Begin to crow, and rooks begin to fly. 

And chimes come livelier out o' Rington clock. 
It’s then X sees your picture in the sky 
(So plane, it seems to bring the mornin’ nigh), 
Bal, danniers, canners, yockers, moey, nock : 
My daddy’s bort me sicn a nicet new frock. 
Your comly korly chy.” 


Another reason of Borrow’s supremacy as a Romany 
Rye is his complete moral, or immoral, sympathy with 
gypsy ways. His politics, as he himself somewhere tells 
us, are those of the gypsies, a statement which moralists 
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admit to be only too true. Borrow’s sense of standing 
aloof from a gentile world, his capacity for something like 
sudden treachery, and especially his love of mystifying and 
deceiving, all suggest lessons learned in the Romany 
seminar. And yet, in a sense, he is the most truthful of 
writers, for memory, not imagination, is the faculty upon 
which he relies: sooner or later he is bound to out with 
what he intended to conceal, so that any one familiar with 
his singular mind and temper holds in his hand the key to 
Borrow’s cryptograms. In more than one instance this 
habit of thinking aloud in his books throws light upon 
obscure facts in his career. There was, as all are aware, 
a “veiled period” of seven years of Borrow’s life, as to 
which he refused to speak. Some have pictured him, not 
without some show of probability, in stariben, or jail, 
suffering tugeney beshor, “ sorrowful years ” ; others, as he 
himself would seem to have wished people to believe, as 
exploring mysterious'corners of the earth, alone. A passage 
in “ Wild Wales ” makes it probable that for some at least 
of this time Borrow earned his living as a bagman. Arriv¬ 
ing at a country inn ill-provided with food, Borrow tells 
his hostess that in that case he must be content to “ box 
Harry,” to which the landlady rejoins that it is along time 
since she heard that expression and then that it was from 
a “ commercial gent.” What it means, Borrow proceeds to 
explain to the reader: “ boxing Harry ” is putting up with 
indifferent fare in default of means to procure better, the 
usual fate of the poorer sort of commercial traveller. Any 
one, of course, might have heard and remembered this 
phrase; but in Borrow’s case the mere name seems to fan 
his feelings into fury, and with great vehemence he dilates 
upon the different lots of the successful commercial and his 
poorer brother: 

" My mind reverted to a long past period of my life. ... I called up 
several individuals of the two classes into which they used to be 
divided, for commercial travellers in my time were divided into two 
classes, those who ate dinners and drank their bottle of port, and 
those who ‘ boxed Harry.’ What glorious fellows the first seemed! 
What airs they gave themselves ! What oaths they swore! and what 
influence they had with hostlers and chamber-maids! and what a 
sneaking-looking set the others were ! shabby in the apparel ; no fine 
ferocity on their countenances ; no oaths in their mouths, except such 
a trumpery apology for an oath as an occasional 'confounded hard,’ 
with little or no influence at inns, scowled at by hostlers, and never 
smiled at by chamber-maids.” 

Now, as Borrow never felt anything keenly that had not 
directly concerned himself, and as he retained throughout 
his life an exact and revengeful memory of any indignity 
which he had ever suffered, it is tolerably plain that this 
display of feeling must have been evoked by recollections 
of his own experience as one of the second and less favoured 
class of traveller. Borrow never forgot or forgave an 
injury ; as time elapsed the wound deepened, and he would 
extend his hatred of the individual to the entire class to 
which the offender belonged. When he started on his 
gypsy tour in 1826, a coachman snubbed him and told him 
that the box-seat was not for such as he. More than a 
quarter of a century later Borrow revenges himself on the 
whole coachman tribe by Borrovian diatribes, and anec¬ 
dotes illustrating the snobbery, brutality and cowardice 
common to drivers of coaches. Of Borrow’s gypsy crafti¬ 
ness the history of the inception of this book itself furnishes 
us with as good an example as any other. Leland had 
begun a work dealing with the English gypsies and their 
language, but, before announcing it, he wrote to Borrow 
explaining his scope, and asking permission to dedicate it 
to him. Borrow did not acknowledge this letter, but 
“ worked the tip ” by hastening to advertise a book of his 
own, dealing with precisely the same subjects, and by 
hurrying the “ Lavo Lil ” through the press from old 
material and notes hastily put together. Such was 
Lavengro. 

When, and to whom, are we to look for a sympathetic 
life of Borrow ? There are still stories of Borrow awaiting 
a biographer, who, in Mr. Petulengro’s phrase, is not 
“bitten by the mad puppy they calls gentility.” It 
is possibly this species of hydrophobia which induced 


Professor Knapp to omit one characteristic story of the 
subject of his memoir. When he set out for Russia as the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Borrow’s 
sole funds were a five pound note, change for which into 
gold his mother procured for him at his request. Writing 
to her from St. Petersburg, Borrow urged her to be more 
careful in future, as one of the five sovereigns which she 
had given him proved to be bad ; “ however,” adds this 
strangest of missionaries, “ thank the Lord, I succeeded in 
passing it in London.” Tales of Borrow may still be 
picked up in the tents. There are, or were until very 
recently, gypsies still living who knew Lavengro—among 
them Izaac Matcho, son of Sinfi “ the Crow,” from whom 
Borrow learnt his deep Romanes, and Lazarus Petulengro, 
who could hum some of the airs to which the Word-Master 
used to sing his Romany ditties. We have heard from 
Tom Lee and other Romany chals that Borrow’s real 
reason for going abroad was his fear of being murdered by 
the gypsies whose secrets he had divulged ; and while no 
one would of course attach too much weight to this tale, it 
shows, at any rate, the light in which he was regarded by 
the people of his choice. 


ONE-SIDED HISTORY 

Archbishop Laud and Priestly Government. By Henhy Bf.li., 
M.A. (Constable, 10s. fid. net.) 

The sting ol Mr. Bell’s book lies in the tail. He makes no 
secret of the fact that he is dissatisfied with the Church of 
England ; and he advocates a return to a species of Con¬ 
gregationalism. He attacks what he conceives to be the 
growing Romanism of the Church of England in such 
terms as the following : 

‘ Sacerdotalism is everywhere triumphant, and with the ascendency 
of the priests we are required to accept their traditions and supeisti- 
tions, mariolatry and the worship of saints, the sacrifice of the Mass 
and the doctrine of Purgatory, with the claim of the Priesthood to 
absolve from their sins both the living and the dead.” 

No one who has any knowledge of the facts of the case 
can be deluded by so indiscriminate and so inaccurate a 
summary as this. Mr. Bell follows it up by a personal 
attack upon the present Bishop of London ; and proceeds 
to declaim against episcopal patronage as placing the bulk 
of the Clergy at the mercy of their Diocesans. Let him 
consult any clerical directory, and see the proportion 
that lay patronage bears to Episcopal patronage in the 
Church of England, before he brings such statements 
into court. The worst of it is that, it may be freely con¬ 
fessed, there is a good deal in what he says, if only he had 
an elementary sense ol justice and fairness; it is such 
controversialists as Mr. Bell who ruin the cause for which 
they plead. 

The plain truth is that with Mr. Bell every one who is 
not content with Protestantism pure and simple, and who 
demands a little more seemly order and ceremonial 
tradition, is a Romanist: and what he forgets is that, 
detestable as any tyranny is, the tyranny of the Protes¬ 
tant, with its armoury of texts and its plenary pronounce¬ 
ments of damnation, is just as authoritative and intolerant 
as, and a good deal more illiberal than, the tyranny of 
Rome. The true lover of liberty can support neither. 

This indictment of our present ecclesiastical system is 
the summary of a species of personal attack upon Arch¬ 
bishop Laud. There is, again, much truth in Mr. Bell’s 
criticisms of Laud, and he arrays his case with accuracy 
and ingenuity. But unfortunately his zeal leads him to 
suppress all the facts that tell against his argument. In 
the first place, he wilfully misconceives the character of 
Archbishop Laud. He says that Laud was incapable of 
friendship, that his only idea was his own advancemen t 
that he was self-important, underbred, treacherous, timid’ 
cruel, and self-satisfied. He brings forward instances 
which, he conceives, prove his case. If one had no know- 
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ledge of Laud and his times, it would be possible to be 
misled by these statements to a certain extent. But let 
us take a few of these judgments and see how they stand 
the test of facts. 

Laud’s fidelity to his friends was one of his strongest 
characteristics. He was the close, intimate and affection¬ 
ate friend of the King, of Buckingham, of Strafford; the 
scene where Laud gave his final blessing to Strafford just 
before the execution of the latter, with the overpowering 
emotion from which the Archbishop suffered, is one of the 
most pathetic in history. It is not mentioned bv our 
author. Again, as to Laud’s cruelty, Mr. Bell gives in¬ 
stances of his severity—which was undeniable—but he 
forbears to indicate the scene which took place when Dr. 
Osbaldistone was condemned to lose his ears for heresy, 
and Laud said, with strong emotion, to his chaplain: “ I 
would go down on my knees before the King to prevent 
the execution of this cruel punishment.” When it comes 
to the ill-treatment, the brutal injustice meted out to 
Laud himself, Mr. Bell has not a word of sympathy; he 
seems to think that Laud ought to have acquiesced in 
his long and perfectly unnecessary imprisonment. When 
Laud, with the absolutely indomitable courage that was 
perhaps his first characteristic, refused to take advantage 
of the many opportunities given him to escape, Mr. Bell 
says that he preferred to stay where he was, in compara¬ 
tive ease and comfort, rather than face the hardships of 
exile. 

He has condemned Laud before his book begins, and his 
indictment is like the speech of a counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion. When Laud, during his incarceration and trial, was 
displaying the most touching patience combined with 
unshaken pluck, and proving, if proof were needed, the 
entire sincerity of his ideals and the faithfulness of their 
execution, Mr. Bell only says that he displayed supreme 
self-satisfaction, and displayed none of the grace of peni¬ 
tence He is very severe on the strictures which Laud, no 
doubt intemperately, for his temper was far from angelic, 
passed on his opponents, while the infamous scurrility with 
which Laud himself was assailed is treated by Mr. Bell as 
the natural expression of just indignation. In appraising 
the value and weight of abuse and counter-abuse, it is 
very difficult to decide whether the words of the men of 
Israel are fiercer than the words of the men of J udah, and 
still harder to decide whether that fierceness is justified on 
either side. 

But the plainest instance of all is when Mr. Bell accuses 
Laud of a Romanising tendency. Has he not read, or 
has he forgotten, how Laud begged Heylyn. with tears in 
his eyes, to use all his abilities, if he ever came to a posi¬ 
tion of authority, “ to suppress the Romish party, who by 
their open undertakings and secret practices were like to 
be the ruin of this flourishing Church ” ? Those were 
his very words. Has he not studied Laud’s letter of 
remonstrance with Kenelm Digby on his becoming a 
Roman Catholic ? Indeed it is almost incredible that Mr. 
Bell makes no mention of Laud’s controversy with the 
Jesuit Fisher, or the volume in which Laud laboriously 
proves the continuity of the Protestant from the Apostolic 
Church. Our author seems to forget, too, that John 
Evelyn was at Rome when Laud was executed, and that 
he speaks of the heartfelt joy displayed by the Jesuits at 
the removal of one who was considered one of their most 
dangerous enemies. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances; Mr. Bell's 
method of enforcing his case seems to be merely the omis¬ 
sion of all evidence that tells against him. 

Laud, of course, was a strong reactionary, and a con¬ 
vinced idealist; he believed with all his heart in the 
Church as a department of political Government. He and 
his luckless master alike misread the temper of the nation, 
and imagined that, by a due display of peremptoriness, 
the absolute monarchy and the authority of the Church 
could be maintained. But their failure was probably due 
more to an absence of tact, of conciliation, and, in the 
case of the king, of sincerity than of anything else. 


Both were fanatical natures, incapable of sympathising 
with democratic ideals; and the lesson was taught them 
with relentless severity. But that the time was not 
ripe for republican ideals—or rather for Congregationalism, 
enforced by a military despotism, is proved by the sincere 
relief with which at the Restoration England reverted to 
constitutional methods; all that the Revolution accom¬ 
plished was to safeguard the liberty of the people, and the 
rights of popular representation. 

But this philosophic treatment of history does not enter 
into Mr. Bell’s scheme. His work is the work of one who 
has a definite point of view, and a quite unnecessary 
terror of sacerdotal claims. Does any one seriously 
believe that Sacerdotalism nowadays in any way menaces 
national liberty? It is no doubt an evil, and in a few 
laces a growing evil; but if Mr. Bell desires to fight a 
attle with Sacerdotalism, and to impose his point of view 
by historical illustration, he must remember that he rele¬ 
gates his argument to the region of fanatical special plead¬ 
ing if he does not, as we have said, observe some prin¬ 
ciple of elementary justice and fairness in the presentment 
of his case. He writes clearly and cogently; he makes his 
points well; his style is plain and forcible; but the book 
is vitiated by radical unfairness, and when a historical 
work is in question, no more need be said. 


SCHOLARSHIP—SPECIAL AND HUMAN 

L'Administration Financiere du Sanctuaire Pi/thique au IF' Siecle 
avant J. — C. Par Emilk Bourguet. (Paris: Fonte- 
moing.) 

Bi/wat/x in the Classics, including Alia. By Hugh E. P. Platt. 
(Oxford : Blackwell, 3s. fid. net.) 

One cannot help wondering whether an historian really 
means what he says when he laments—as M. Bourguet 
laments—the scantiness of the materials at his command. 
It is no doubt satisfactory, in a sense, to have such an 
abundance of evidence as will probably establish certain 
facts, or, again, to be able to pick and choose among one’s 
data But this satisfaction must be paltry compared with 
the fascination which attends a department of history 
where records are few and fragmentary, where the in¬ 
genuity of the historian is taxed to make a connected 
whole out of such shreds and patches as the hand of time 
has left for him, and he is forced to make the most of 
every slender indication of a fact. From the reader’s 
point of view, at least, it is interesting to follow 
the process by which this is achieved—the framing of 
hypotheses to support conjectures, and of conjectures to 
support hypotheses; the drawing of far-reaching inferences 
from a half-legible word ; the finding of profound signifi¬ 
cance in what seems unimportant. This method is one 
which has been much employed of late in the field of 
ancient history, more especially in connection with archaeo¬ 
logical and epigraphical discoveries, and it is the method 
which M. Bourguet adopts perforce in his study of the 
financial administration of the Pythian sanctuary in the 
fourth century b.c. For this reason his work should 
appeal to many who show a pardonable lack of interest in 
the subjects with which it actually deals—in the powers of 
the Amphictyones or the functions of the Naopoloi. 

The materials on which M. Bourguet’s essay is based 
are a few fragments of inscriptions brought to light at 
Delphi in recent years by himself and other members of 
the French School at Athens. They relate to various 
financial transactions which took place during the period 
364-305 b.c. in connection with the treasury of Apollo. 
M. Bourguet’s object is to learn from them wbat can be 
learnt about the various bodies which took part in the 
administration of the temple-money, their functions and 
their relation to each other. His work is admittedly 
“ special ” in the narrowest sense: he is dealing with an 
organisation which was unique in Greece, and which (as 
he insists) worked under abnormal conditions during the 
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period covered by his researches; and he does not attempt 
to show that the facts which he establishes (even if they 
can be taken as established) have any bearing on the main 
issues of Greek history in that period. Consequently, as 
we have indicated, the value of his book lies not so much 
in the results as in the method and the masterly way in 
which it is used—in the combination of painstaking regard 
for detail with that constructive imagination which is 
necessary in an attempt of this kind- Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, M. Bourguet is compelled—in spite of himself, one 
might say—to come directly into touch with the better- 
known figures and events of Greek history. He shows 
how the revenues of the temple, and its financial system, 
were affected by the Phocian War and the events which 
followed it; and he finds reasonable grounds in his in¬ 
scriptions for determining the exact amount of the in¬ 
demnity actually paid by the Phocians. Especially 
interesting is the evidence which he finds on the financial 
side for the importance of the Amphictyones as a factor 
in the unity of all Greece. There will come a time, no 
doubt, when his main subject, the organisation of the 
various bodies which had to do with the sacred money, 
will be drawn somehow into the main current, and shown 
to have its importance in Greek history; but for the 
present the important things in the book are the side- 
issues. Apart from these, and from the value of its 
method, it is a work for the specialist, an extreme instance 
of the kind of book of which Mr. Platt is thinking when 
he writes: 

“ In our time the tendency of scholarship is to turn the study of 
Greek and Latin into a quasi science, or rather into several quasi 
sciences, pursued by specialists, and out of relation to general 
culture.” 

Mr. Platt’s little book should itself do something towards 
reassuring those who might be inclined to adopt his rather 
pessimistic view. It is, no doubt, a product of the older 
school; but, like “Alia” (the better part of which is 
included in the present volume), it will be read with keen 
pleasure by many of the younger generation, whom the 
specialistic spirit has not blighted. As his title implies, 
Mr. Platt takes us off the main highway of classical scholar¬ 
ship. but in exactly the opposite direction to that chosen 
by M. Bourguet. The personality revealed by his book is 
that of a scholar whose classical learning is informed by a 
sense of humour and combined with wide general know¬ 
ledge—a type of mind as far removed as possible from that 
of the specialist. True, he is willing on occasion to discuss 
a grammatical point, or suggest an emendation. But his 
main concern is with the classics as they bear on modern 
literature and modern life and form an element in a single 
whole of culture. This fact lends a certain freshness and 
suggestiveness to the brief essays which this volume 
contains. Take for example the following passage on the 
causes of the failure of Roman drama: 

" First, the fertility of the Greeks made it easier to borrow a play 
from them than to produce one really new. Just so through the 
greater part of the last century an 'original' English play meant a 
French play adapted for the first time. Just so we import corn from 
America instead of growing it ourselves. Call it free trade, if you 
like, or the line of the least resistance. Next, in amusements also 
Gresham's law holds true, that debased coin drives out the good—a 
phenomenon observed by Aristophanes, Ran. 718 sqq. . . .” 

The chapter called “ Some modern Applications of the 
Classics ” reminds one that there was a time when a man 
who happened to be both a scholar and a statesman was 
not bound to keep his scholarship and his statesmanship in 
separate compartments of his brain. In these degenerate 
days it is hard to realise that as recently as forty years ago 
a Member of Parliament could score a point in debate by 
completing another member’s quotation from Vergil. 
Mr. Platt excludes “ punning perversions of the original ” 
for the most part, but makes a welcome exception in the 
case of the reproach addressed by Lord North to his son, 
who had raised money by selling his mare: 

“ Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare.” 


Many of the “Mottoes” are happily chosen, but none 
perhaps is quite so good as that “ For Golf”: 

“ Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba." 

Altogether the book is a delightful companion, almost as 
delightful as (one imagines) the author must be. 


THE APOTHECARIES 

The History oj the Society oj Apothecaries of London. By 
C-. R. B. Barrett, M.A. (Elliot Stock, 21s. net.) 

A very interesting book will some day be written on the 
evolution of the existing trades in England. Mr. Barrett 
had the opportunity of writing, or rather of contributing a 
good deal to this, when dealing with the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries. This chance Mr. Barrett has missed. His volume 
is far more taken up with individual and personal details 
as to the Society than with its general history; possibly 
this was unavoidable, as his book was written for a pur¬ 
pose—to give the special history of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

That history starts with the Statute 3 Henry VIII. 
c. 11, which provided that no one should practise as a 
physician or surgeon in the City of London or within seven 
miles of it unless he had first been examined and approved 
by the Bishop of London or the Dean of St. Paul’s, or, if 
in the country, by the Bishop of the Diocese or his Vicar- 
general—an addition to episcopal duties that might pos¬ 
sibly have required the aid of suffragans. The Statute, 
however, did not produce very satisfactory results: nine 
years after, in 1518, the Physicians were incorporated and 
the College of Physicians founded. In 1540 the Barber 
Surgeons received their charter. Still there remained a 
large class of persons practising medicine, who, under the 
Act 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 8, “ being no common sur¬ 
geons might minister medicines outward.” This class of 
work seems to have been largely done by the grocers of 
that day, who imported from the Levant and elsewhere 
both groceries and drugs. In 1606 these trades of grocer 
and apothecary were incorporated by James I. In 1617 
another charter disjoined the two trades and made the art 
and mystery of apothecaries a separate and distinct busi¬ 
ness, and it has so remained till the present day. They 
were, however, a long time before they got rid of the taint 
of magic and diabolical arts that was supposed to belong to 
the profession: up to the reign of George II. an apothecary 
could not legally practise until licensed by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. 

Mr. Barrett sketches the early struggle of the apothe¬ 
caries with the grocers. This company naturally objected 
to having an important branch of their trade taken away, 
and petitioned to get the new charter revoked. To show 
the necessity for their existence the new Society at once 
began searching for defective and bad medicines, and set to 
work to compile a schedule of all medicines belonging to 
the art of an apothecary—a schedule which has developed 
into the British Pharmacopoeia. The Society also obtained, 
doubtless “ for a consideration,” from the King a proclama¬ 
tion forbidding the compounding of medicines within seven 
miles of London without “ view ” of the apothecaries, and 
providing that all medicines were to be made according to 
the “ Pharmacopoeia Londinensis.” 

The next great feature in the history of the Apothecaries 
was a fight they had with the distillers, who were applying 
to be incorporated into a company. This the Society 
resisted stoutly, pointing out the abuses committed by 
“makers and distillers of hot water and the makers of 
emplastors and conserves.” On this the grocers alleged that 
the apothecaries had no right in the matter, that they and 
they only had the right to “ compose receipts and distil 
waters.” The dispute went on for nine years, and the 
physicians and chirurgeons appear to have joined in. At 
last the King interfered and settled the dispute between the 
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parties. Meanwhile the Society were seeking to find a 
habitation: they eutered into negotiations for the purchase 
of a house in Foster Lane. When this fell through they 
agreed to rent at £10 a year the hall of the Paynter Stainers. 
Here they remained for some time until at last they bought 
their present estate in Water Lane, on which Apothecaries' 
Hall stands. 

The entries from the minute-book, which Mr. Barrett 
gives very copiously, while of interest as showing the early 
straggles and development of the Society, are of no 
special importance. It is here, as always, the case that 
extracts from old accounts, if made for a special purpose, 
are of little historical value. The accounts themselves are 
always of interest and importance, but the extracts only 
give the result of the extracter’s individual researches. 

Want of funds hampered the early efforts of the Society, 
and they had not been economical in matters of law. Ex¬ 
pensive as litigation now is, it was then more so. Lord 
Bacon, the Chancellor, received “ presents,” and the 
young Society, to maintain its rights, could not be 
niggardly. To meet the costs, a call of 40s. per member 
was made in 1623. 

The Apothecaries, however, began to get richer. In 1631 
they had enough money to enable them to provide banners 
and a barge against Lord Mayor’s Day: they were to have 
three banners, one with the King's arms, one with the 
Gty arms, and one with the Society’s arms. Not only 
was Mr. Tailor to provide the banners for an agreed sum of 
£38, but he was ** to mend the patent of the company’s arms 
ff there be any defect in the heraldry.” We hear persons 
say that if Herald’s visitations still survived we should not 
have coach-makers and stationers finding family arms: but 
here we have, in the days when the Herald’s Courts were 
in full operation, and when visitations were held, a banner- 
maker agreeing to find the banner and mend the defects 
in the heraldry at a fixed price. Are we really any worse 
in matters heraldic than they were under Charles I. ? 

In 1632 the Apothecaries bought their Hall, and from 
that time Apothecaries’ Hall has been a recognised London 
instititution. 

We have not space to follow the subsequent history of 
the Society; how it became a most important educa¬ 
tional body, and at thejpresent day discharges most useful 
duties. Those who wish to see the steps by which the 
Society won its position should read Mr. Barrett’s book. 
To two points we may refer. First as to the Apothecaries’ 
plate. From about the middle of the seventeenth century 
the Society began to accumulate plate, chiefly spoons: 
in 1658 they had eight dozen and seven gilt spoons weigh- 
200 ounces; 4 gilt cups with covers weighing 92 ounces 
ij drams; one standing white cup and cover weighing 
34 ounces; two large white salts, 62 ounces, and other 
pieces, making in the whole 251 ounces. None of these 
now exist. The plate has not been stolen or lost; it was not 
given to Charles to be melted down ; its fate is told in two 
entries in a minute for 1817, the bicentenary year of the 
Society, which should be a warning to City companies. 
It was reported that the Society possessed a quantity of 
old plate which was in its present shape useless. The 
clerk was therefore ordered to take proper steps to dispose 
of it and purchase or exchange the same for modern 
plate! 

Most of us will remember the “ Herb Garden ” on the 
Chelsea embankment. Negotiations to purchase this was 
entered into with Lord Cheyney in 1696, the Society 
having a lease of it. For years it had been the only 
garden of its kind in the country. The Government were 
desirous of transferring it to Kew: the Society resisted, 
but at last it survived its usefulness and has shared the 
iate of the plate. 

Although there is much in the book that makes no appeal 
outside the Society, we must thank Mr. Barrett for giving 
as a very interesting record of the struggles for existence 
of a very interesting corporation. 


ODE AFTER RONSARD 

Come let us see the rose, my sweet. 

That clad in purple robe did greet 
The morning’s sun, all newly blown: 

Whether, this eve, she still doth wear 
That purple-pleated robe and fair 
Complexion as thine own! 

Alas, alas! a few brief hours, 

My sweet, and on the sod she showers, 

Ah me! her petals far and wide ! 

Nature, thou cruel stepdaine, may 
So sweet a blossom but one day 
From morn to eve abide ? 

Then, dearest, if my song be truth, 

Gather the blossoms of thy youth ! 

Ah! pluck, ah! pluck the fleeting hours 
While green the sap and red the blood! 

For sure at last shall Age corrode 
Thy beauty, as this flower’s. 

A. E. J. Rawlinson. 


ALPINE BOOKS 

“ Alpine ” is a fixed sub-heading in the second-hand book¬ 
seller's catalogues. One bookseller (let us, pro bono publico, 
name Mr. Frederick Hutt of Clement’s Inn Passage) issues 
from time to time a catalogue devoted to Alpine Books and 
nothing else. What is their interest and charm ? Who 
reads them, and why? To a great many people—and 
especially to a great many literary people—these questions 
are real riddles. They are not very literary books. On the 
contrary, they are often very badly written, full of split 
infinitives, bad puns, and other horrors; and they celebrate 
a pastime which really literary persons of such varying 
distinction as John Ruskin and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
have scornfully likened to the climbing of greasy poles. 
Yet they hold their own in circles not altogether unculti¬ 
vated; and one can collect them, and treasure them, and 
even enjoy them without in the least feeling that one is a 
fool. There is at least in their fascination something to 
examine and analyse. 

For some readers, of course, it is the technical interest 
that predominates. The scaling of “chimneys” and 
the thridding of tangled ice-falls is quite as specialised 
a branch of endeavour as “putting” or “driving” or 
“teeing,” or the making of nursery cannons; and it 
would be strange if there were not a public for treatises 
on snow-craft and ice-craft as well as for interminable dis¬ 
courses on golf and billiards. A thrilling Alpine narrative 
evokes, too, a special interest which golf and billiards are 
powerless to stir—the interest which every man feels in 
his heart in the story of any gamble with death. To read 
of the Climbs of Mummery and Norman Neruda was some¬ 
thing like watching a performance on the flying trapeze. 
The attention was kept on the alert. When would they 
fall ? one kept wondering ; and alas! they both did fall at 
their appointed hours—Norman Neruda in one of the 
precipitous chimneys of the Dolomites, and Mummery on 
the remote slopes of Nangar Parbat. The excitement of a 
drama on which the curtain may thus, without warning, 
fall at any moment, is irresistible to those who have taken 
their own pleasure in the braving of such risks, however 
baldly the story may be told. It must appeal even to 
those to whom the perils of the mountains are known only 
by hearsay. They have seen the mountains, if they have 
not ascended them; and the world of adventure of which 
they read is lying close to their doors. From the terraces 
of first-class hotels they can look through telescopes and see 
the very spots where men have fallen through treacherous 
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cornices, or run for their lives from avalanches. One 
can always realise a mountaineering accident on a moun¬ 
tain, whereas one can but seldom realise a battle on a 
battle-field. 

After all, however, “ the thrills ” in the real Alpine 
literature come rarely. Horror only accumulates on 
horror’s head in such exciting anthologies as those com¬ 
piled by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. The real charm of the 
books is of a much quieter character, and is in its essence 
psychological. Partly one delights to be reminded by 
them of the days within the memory of living men when 
Switzerland was not yet one vast hotel, full of people who 
sneer at ice-axes and dress for dinner, but rather a vast 
terra incognita, awaiting the enterprise of the explorer, 
who could only faintly guess where any track would lead 
him, or what adventure would befall him before night 
came. Partly one reads them in order to study and observe 
the effect of mountains on the human mind. 

For man is not by nature a mountaineering animal. In 
the Middle Ages, and long after the Middle Ages, he was 
either indifferent to mountains, or hated them, or lived in 
abject terror of them: and it is hardly too much to say 
that those who lived nearest to them liked them least. 
Even in modem times Swiss guides who have been brought 
to London have been heard to say that they thought the 
view of the chimney-pots from Waterloo station on a foggy 
day infinitely more beautiful than the view of the Jungfrau 
from the Wengern Alp; their reason being that the chim¬ 
ney-pots spoke to them of comfort and slothful ease, 
whereas the sight of the Oberland peaks recalled laborious 
exertions in the services of pig-headed Englishmen who 
did not know when they were well off. Except for the 
hope of gain, they would never have climbed any moun¬ 
tains at all; and that has always been the general attitude 
of the peasantry in mountainous countries. Until ex¬ 
perience has taught them better, they always believe that 
the climbers who come among them are on the look out 
for gold-mines. That was the experience of Jean-Andr6 
de Luc, when he set out to climb the Buet in 1770; that 
was the experience of the pioneers of the Dauphine moun¬ 
tains in the sixties; Mr. Whymper had an experience of 
the same kind in the Andes. No Chamonix peasant 
thought of climbing Mont Blanc until de Saussure offered 
a prize to the first man who found a way to the top. 
Everywhere, in short, the impulse to climb has been given 
by some dweller in the plains. 

In part it was an impulse due to scientific curiosity. 
De Saussure climbed mountains in order to chip geological 
specimens from the rocks; de Luc, in order to ascertain at 
what temperature water would boil at any’ given altitude. 
In the main, however, the desire to climb was a particular 
expression of those vague yearnings after the State of 
Nature which resulted, on the political side, in the Fiench 
Revolution. One sees this in an instant when one notes 
who among famous men of letters were enthusiastic about 
mountains and who scoffed at them. On the one hand we 
find Rousseau, who first saw the beauty of barren rocks 
and frowning cliffs, and Ramond de Carbonni^re, revolu¬ 
tionary member of Parliament, and pioneer climber of the 
Pyrenees. On the other hand we have Chateaubriand, the 
clerical reactionary. To Ramond, whose “Observations 
dans les Pyr6n6es ” should have an honoured place in every 
Alpine library, the mountain fastnesses delivered their 
message of the perfectibility of human nature. 

■' How can it be,” be asks, as he seeks shelter from a mountain storm 
under a rock, ■' that Nature, whose whole tendency is to bring things 
into harmony, should omit, as it improves the earth, to create also a 
race of men worthy to breathe a purer air, to cultivate more fertile 
fields, and to associate the spectacle of wisdom and happiness with that 
of universal peace ? ” 

To Chateaubriand, on the contrary, the mountains 
deliver no message whatsoever. They only seem sublime 
to him when they are the habitation of anchorites. 

“ But,” he makes haste to add, •• it is not the quiet of the wilderness 
that passes into the soul of the hermit. On the contrary, it is the 
souls of the saints that exhale serenity in the midst of storms.” 


Perhaps, however, the chief thing that one notices in 
Alpine books is the power of the mountains to inspire men 
of little account or capacity with certain serene and exalted 
sentiments. Take the case of Bourrit for example. He 
was a man of no importance—only a Precentor at the 
Geneva Cathedral. He was a poor writer, and even a poor 
climber, easily tired, and much distressed by mountain 
sickness. He was entitled to say, far more truly than 
Byron, that for him high mountains were a feeling. For 
Byron, after all, had his feeling and got over it. He never 
returned to the mountains after he had once enjoyed the 
warmth and colour of Italy. Bourrit, having once known 
the feeling, kept it for ever as a part of his emotional life. 
Summer after summer he went back to the mountains to 
recover it and enjoy it; and in the end he extracted some¬ 
thing definite from its vagueness. The Alps, though 
armies had marched across their passes and Hie blood of 
battle had stained their snows, were for him the eternal 
peace-makers, continually declaring the insignificance of 
the enmities that distract and divide mankind. He had 
thought of leaving Switzerland because of the political dis¬ 
turbances that had broken out there; but Buffon implored 
him not to do so. 

” I followed his advice,” he writes, “ and the Alps contributed more 
than a little to the calming of my apprehensions. In a state in which 
opinions are divided, enmities frequently arise. Yet, at Chamonix, I 
have seen persons of every party in the State, who imagined that they 
loathed each other, nevertheless treating one another with courtesy, 
and even walking about together. I have observed such people, at the 
foot of Charmos, forget their rivalries, help each other on their way, 
exchange ideas, and even be reconciled to one another. Returning 
together to Geneva, and encountering the reproaches of their several 
friends, they merely answered in their defence : * Go, as we have gone 
to the Montanvert, and take your share of the pure air that is to be 
breathed there; look thence at the unfamiliar beauties of nature; 
contemplate from that terrace the greatness of natural objects and the 
littleness of man ; and then you will no longer be astonished that 
nature has enabled us to subdue our passions.’ It is in fact the moun¬ 
tains that many men have to thank for their reconciliation with their 
fellows, and with the human race; and it is there that the rulers of 
the world, the heads of the nations, ought to hold their meetings. 
Raised thus above the arena of passions and petty interests, and 
placed more immediately under the influence of Divine inspiration, one 
would see them descend from these mountains, each like anew Moses, 
bringing with them codes of law based upon equity and justice.” 

All the essence of the best Alpine literature is contained 
in that quotation. The sentiment does not perhaps 
appear so clearly in the books written since Switzerland 
became the Playground of Europe, consecrated to a special 
sport. Our more reticent age does not express itself with 
the same exuberance. But it is none the less true that 
high mountains are a feeling to every man who climbs 
them, and that it is to catch and re-awaken the echoes of 
that feeling that we read and re-read the old Alpine 
Books. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 

It stands in the Chronicle of England written by Sir 
Richard Baker, as Izaak Walton with pride informs us, 
that 


" Sir Henry Wotton was sent Ambassador into Italy—and indeed 
the Kingdome yielded not a fitter man to match the capriciousness of 
the Italian wits. A man of so able dexterity with his pen, that he hath 
done himself much wrong, and the Kingdom a great deal more, in 
leaving no more of his writings behind him.” 


The chronicler may be presumed to be regretting that 
Wotton did not himself collect some of his scattered 
writings, treatises, poems, and familiar letters, though, 
literally interpreted, he suggests that the worthy Provost 
of Eton actually took his writings with him when he passed 
as ambassador on his own account into the land of silence. 
That which Wotton failed to do, his friend and fellow 
angler, Izaak Walton, piously performed, and in compiling 
his “Reliquiae Wottonianae” took the opportunity of 
writing one of those prefatory “ Lives ” of his which stand 
as models of concise and sympathetic biography. 
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If it were only as the utterer of one of the wittiest defini¬ 
tions in the language and some of the most often quoted 
verses of a lyrical century. Sir Henry Wotton would be 
worthy of our regard. He it was who defined an ambas¬ 
sador as “ an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country” ; and he it was who in his mellow age by 
the banks of the Thames rendered useful advice in this 
same connection. He had been asked to give “some 
experimental rules for bis prudent and safe carriage in his 
negotiations” to one who was going abroad on some 
embassy, and replied in words less well known than bis 
pointed definition but scarcely less wit y: 

"That, to be in safety himself, and serviceable to his Country, he 
shonld alwayes, and upon all occasions speak the truth (it seems a 
State-Paradox) for you shall never be believed; and by this means, your 
truth will secure your self, if you shall ever be called to any account; 
and 'twill also put your Adversaries (who will still hunt counter) to a 
loss in all their disquisitions and undertakings." 

Wotton it was, too, who wrote that delightful piece of 
complimentary verse “ On his Mistress, the Queen of 
Bohemia ”: 

•' Y'ou meaner beauties of the night 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the skies, 

What are you, when the Moon shall rise ?" 

He it was who wrote those stanzas of independence, 
“The Character of a Happy Life ” : 

" How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another's will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill . . . 

" This man is freed from servile bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself though not of lands : 

And having nothing, yet hath all." 

And be again it was who struck a curiously modern¬ 
sounding note in his “ On a Bank as I sate a Fishing," 
with: 

•' And now, though late, the modest rose 
Did more then half a blush unclose." 

It was as a much-travelled man that Wotton appealed 
to the imagination of his contemporaries. He was no 
scampering tourist like his pedestrian co-etanean Thomas 
Corjat. whose “Crudities” were boldly declared to be 
“hastilygobled upin five months travells” on the Continent. 
Wotton was abroad for nearly twice as many years as that 
on his first travels. He passed about one year in France, 
three in Germany and five in Italy. He stayed studying 
not only languages but men and manners, so that on his 
return it could be said of him in the deliciously exaggerated 
compliment of the sixteenth century that he 

•• Had so many languages in store 
T hat only Fame shall speak of him in more . . . 

So well he understood the most and best 
Of tongues that Babel sent into the West : 

Spoke them so truly that he bad (you’d swear) 

Not only lived, but been born everywhere.” 

Small wonder that he came to be recognised as a fitting 
person to be sent on embassies. 

Men of talent led varied lives in those spacious days. 
After his nine years of travel, Wotton returned to England 
at the age of thirty and became secretary to the Earl of 
Essex, whom he accompanied on two voyages against the 
Spaniards, and also into Ireland. On the fall of Essex, his 
young secretary, finding himself in considerable danger, 
did “ very quickly and as privately glide through Kent to 
Dover without so much as looking toward his native and 
beloved Bocton.” In 1603 he had a highly romantic 
adventure, being sent from Italy to Scotland in disguise to 
warn King James of a plot against his life. When James 
succeeded to the English throne, Wotton was not unnatur¬ 
ally a favoured person. He was accredited to the Court 
of Venice, and continued ambassador for nearly twenty 
years. His happy definition of an ambassador written in 


a German friend’s album very nearly got Wotton into 
serious trouble. It was unearthed by an unfriendly critic, 
and King J ames was so much annoyed that to explain a 
jest made eight years earlier Wotton had to write a 
pamphlet; the King, however, graciously declared that 
“ Sir Henry Wotton had commuted sufficiently for a greater 
offence.” At the age of fifty-seven he was appointed Provost 
of Eton College, and at that mature age took holy orders. 
He died at the age of seventy-one in 1639, having expressed 
a desire that his epitaph should be: 

•* Here lies the first author of this sentence 
The Itch of Disputation will Prove the Scab of the Church. 

Inquire his name elsewhere. ” 

To most readers who know anything of Sir Henry 
Wotton, he is mainly, perhaps, remembered as the author 
of a witticism, and as the writer of one or two dainty 
lyrics and one or two hymns which have found their way 
into the anthologies. The browser among old books who 
takes down from some neglected library shelf, or the 
happier hunter of the bookstalls who lights upon a copy of, 
the “ Reliquiae Wottonianae ’’will find much that is interest¬ 
ing in the words of the witty ambassador. In the dingy 
old calf-bound volume of our third edition (1672) we have 
—to quote Walton’s wordy rendering of his Latin title: 
“A collection of Lives, Letters, Poems, with characters of 
sundry personages, and other incomparable pieces of 
language and art. Also additional letters not before 
printed. By the curious pencil of the ever memorable Sir 
Henry Wotton, Kt., late Provost of Eaton Colledge.” 

Not all of these “ relics ” are worth pausing over. Pass¬ 
ing by the “ Elements of Architecture ” with the comment 
that Pope thought it the best of Wotton’s works, and 
adding that we cannot agree with Pope, we come to an 
interesting “ Philosophical Survey of Education, or Moral 
Architecture,” in which the worthy Provost, writing nearly 
three hundred years ago, said things which could be echoed 
by educationists of the twentieth century as to the neces¬ 
sity of studying the individualities of the different children ; 
as he puts it in his “Aphorisms” on the subject: “ Every 
Nature is not a fit Stock to graft a Scholer on.” In his 
later years he began a history of English kings from the 
time of the Norman invasion—but did not, apparently, get 
beyond William the First. A Latin panegyric of King 
Charles is followed by “Some Observations by way of 
Parallel in the time of their estates of Favour ” on the 
Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham, in the 
course of which we have the descent of the Spanish Armada 
quaintly described as “a Spanish invasion (though it 
proved but a morrice-dance upon our waves).” There is 
in addition a separate sketch of the life and death of the 
Duke of Buckin ham. 

There is much that is pleasant reading to the student of 
sixteenth-century history and literature in these bio¬ 
graphical sketches and panegyrics, but we must turn to 
the letters for the best of what Wotton has left us. His 
letters should 'be reprinted and better known. They are 
addressed to King J ames and King Charles, to Sir Edmund 
Bacon, and other friends. In acquiring many languages. 
Sir Henry Wotton certainly did not lose the mastery of 
his own. He could make pretty distinctions that might 
have been learned in diplomacy, as when, in asking a 
friend to London for the marriage of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth with the Count Palatine, he says: 

" I mean to perswade you, I am sorry I cannot say, to invite you 
(for my mind would bear that word better than my fortune) to bestow 
yourself and your whole family upon us this Shrovetide.” 

There is, indeed, a charm in these letters which should 
give them a definite place among the earliest of our private 
communications which are also literature; even those to 
the King, which might be expected to be stiff and formal, 
are engagingly individual. One letter from King James to 
Wotton when at Venice must be mentioned. His Majesty 
requests the ambassador to admonish “ from Us ” such 
English people as bend their courses for Italy via Venice, 
that they are not to go beyond the boundaries of the 
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Dukedom of Florence. The reason given is, that, drawn 
“ out of vanity and curiosity to see the Antiquities ” of 
Rome, English travellers stay there in the company of 
“ Priests and Jesuites,” and become “ corrupted with their 
Doctrine ” and “ Poysoned with their positions ” ! 

In the brief section of the “Reliquiae” entitled 
“ Poems,” we have variety of subjects and variety of forms, 
but so far as Wotton is remembered at all, it is mainly 
by his verse, and therefore in this brief notice they need 
not be more particularised : the best pieces have already 
been referred to. Sir Henry Wotton was not one of the 
great whose “footsteps echo through the corridors of 
time,” but he was one in whose company some pleasant 
hours may be passed by those who can appreciate sim¬ 
plicity and clarity as illustrated in prose and verse of a 
kind that is yet characteristic of the days when the noble 
inspiration of the Elizabethan time was giving way to the 
more studied expression of the Stuart period. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

MINOR SCOTTISH VERSE 

There are moments when “the bards sublime,” as Long¬ 
fellow called them, are a little too strenuous for the mind 
that is weary, and the humbler poets seem to have a more 
direct appeal to the heart and brain. It is not always easy, 
however, to draw a hard and fast line between the major 
and the minor poets, and I for one would never try to 
attempt any definition of the difference between them. 
Besides, some of the greatest favourites in the region of 
minor verse owe something to the associations with which 
they are connected. For example, the first number in the 
little book that I have before meat the moment, “ Scottish 
Minor Poets,” owes something to that pathetic story of 
Poet Burns in Dumfries and the circumstances under which 
he quoted the verse: 

“ His bonnet stood aye fu' round on his brow, — 

His auld ane lock'd aye as weel as some's new ; 

But now he lets’t wear ony gait it will hing, 

And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing." 

The aspiration, too, with which the poem closes goes so 
directly to the heart that one is reluctant to call it 
minor: 

“ Were I but young for thee, as I hae been, 

We should hae been gallopin' doun on yon green, 

And linkin’ it on the lily-white lea,— 

And wow i gin I were but young for thee 1 ” 

There is a piece of conventional eighteenth-century 
versification that has never gone out of my mind, not 
because its merits are so striking but for the accident that 
I first made its acquaintance in connection with the life of 
the unfortunate Robert Fergusson, who in his twenty- 
fourth year died in madness, while singing it. Obviously 
the sentiment, as was the case with much of the sentiment 
of the time, was derived directly or indirectly from 
Catullus. 

“ The smiling morn, the breathing spring. 

Invite the tuneful birds to sing; 

And while they warble from each spray. 

Love melts the universal lay. 

Let us, Amanda, timely wise. 

Like them improve the hour that flies; 

And in soft raptures waste the day 
Among the shades of Invermay. 

“ For soon the winter of the year. 

And age, life’s winter, will appear; 

At this, thy living gloom will fade. 

As that will strip the vernal shade. 

Our taste of pleasure then is o’er; 

The feather'd songsters love no more ; 

And when they droop, and we decay, 

Adieu the shades of invermay ! ” 


In every effusion of the minor bard the versifier seems to 
have been able to strike one or two strong notes that 
imprint a single phrase on the memory, where the rest is all 
forgotten, as, for example, that fine line: 

“ Up the street of Aberdeen rode the Laird of Uric," 

and again, in one of the poems to which the False Alarm 
gave birth, “Symon and Janet,” there is a single verse 
that cannot escape the memory. It runs: 

“ In winter, when deep are the gutters. 

And night’s gloomy canopy spread, 

Auld Symon sat luntin’ his cut tie, 

And lowsin’ his buttons for bed." 

Here it is not poetic value, however, that counts, but a 
recollection of the old stories that floated about among the 
old peasants of the Merse concerning the fright that 
England got with the news of the threatened invasion, a 
fright that, as all readers of “ The Heart of Midlothian ” 
know, arose from the accidental setting fire to a beacon. No 
doubt there are many things in minor poetry that live from 
exactly the same cause. Such a poem, for instance, as 
“ The Brownie of Blednoch,” is minor in the sense that it 
appeals strongly to Scottish tradition. It was one of those 
lays that rose indirectly from the persecution of the 
Covenanters. The Brownie of Blednoch, if he ever existed 
at all, was probably one of the poor hunted fanatics of his 
age. But the poet’s fancy has transformed him into a 
weird and singular monster: 

■■ There cam' a strange wight to our town-en' ; 

And the fient a body did him ktn; 

He tirl'd na lang ; but he glided ben, 

Wi’ a weary dreary hum. 

11 His face did glow,—like the glow o' the west 
When the druraly cloud has it half o’ercast, 

Or the strugglin’ moon when she’s sair distrest. 

O, sirs 1 'twas Aiken-drum. 

I trow the bauldest stood aback— 

Wi’ a gape an’ a glower till their lugs did crack— 

As the shapeless phantom mumblin' spak’, 

‘ Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ?' ” 

Poor Aiken tells his tale in lines full of the most exquisite 
poetry: 

“ ‘ I lived in a lan' where we saw nae sky ; 

I dwalt in a spot where a burn rins na by; 

But I’se dwall now wi’ you, if ye like to try :— 

Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 

“ ‘ I’ll shiel a' your sheep i’ the mornin' sune; 

I'll berry your crap by the light o’ the moon ; 

And baa the bairns wi' an unkenn'd tune,— 

If ye'll keep puir Aiken-drum. 

“ 1 I'll loup the linn when ye canna wade ; 

I'll kirn the kirn, and I'll turn the bread; 

And the wildest filly that ever ran rede 
l’se tame't,’ quoth Aiken-drum. 

" ' To wear the tod frae the flock on the fell— 

To gather the dew frae the heather-bell— 

And to look at my face in your clear crystal well. 

Might gi’e pleasure to Aiken-drum.”' 

The disturbance caused by his appearance is described 
with a realism that scarcely could be excelled. The 
wenches in spite of their fright recollect that no lovers will 
come near the house, “ If they think but o’ Aiken-drum,” 
but the wily old wife is not to be beaten by any such 
sentimental objection : 

“ • Puir slipmalabors, ye hae little wit! 

Is'tna Hallowmas now, an' the crap out yet ? ’ 

Sae she silenced them a’ wi' a stamp o' her fit; 

• Sit yer wa's down, Aiken-drum.' ” 

These are poems whose intrinsic merit would scarcely 
entitle them to a place in an anthology of the finest 
poetry, but there are other bits of verse here that are good 
enough for any companionship. One often reflects in read¬ 
ing the minor poetry of to-day how sadly lacking it is in 
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esprit. The versifier wears his, and often her, heart upon 
his sleeve, and, as it were, is always losing the battle by 
making frontal attacks; but in John Dunlop’s exquisite 
little poem, “ Oh 1 dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee,” what 
may be described as a literary flank movement is made 
with the most consummate skill: 

•• Oh ! dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee,— 

Troth, I dar'na tell: 

Dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye— 

Ask it o’ yersel’. 

“ Oh ! dinna look sae sair at me. 

For weel ye ken me true: 

Oh, gin ye look sae sair at me, 

I dar'na look at you ! " 

We think too that “The Laird o’ Cockpen ” is quite en¬ 
titled to a place in a “ Lyra Elegantiarum.” True, we 
cannot help remembering how Scott loved and quoted it, 
and the imagination is drowned with pictures of the great 
men who have delighted to sing or to listen to this song; 
but still we cannot be far wrong in saying that its merits 
would entitle it to that attention even if there were no 
associations with it whatever. Lady Naim, who wrote it, 
in addition to a sense of humour most unusual in her sex, 
could also command a stately pathos than which few 
things in literature are higher. Witness the song concern¬ 
ing which the late Mr. Gladstone made an historical and 
ludicrous mistake: 

“ I'm wearin’ awa’, John, 

Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John— 

I’m wearin’ awa' 

To the land o’ the leal. 

There's nae sorrow there, John ; 

There's neither cauld nor care, John,— 

• The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal." 

A. 


FICTION 

Stories of Red Hanrahan. By William Butler Yeats. (The 
Dun Emer Press, Dundrum. 12s. 6d.) 

In Mr. Yeats 1 “ Secret Rose” there were several stories of 
Hanrahan, tine passionate and unlucky hedge schoolmaster. 
There were “ The Book of the Great Dhoul and Hanrahan ” ; 
“ The Twisting of the Rope ” ; “ Kathleen the daughter of 
Hoolihan and Hanrahan”; “ The Curse The Vision ”, 
and “ The Death ” of Hanrahan. The stories were full of 
strangeness involved in simplicity, and of all the character¬ 
istic excellences of Mr. Yeats’ earlier work, not without 
some of that rhetoric and descriptiveness which he has now 
triumphantly done with. The pleasant volume before us 
contains all of these stories, save “ The Book of the Great 
Dhoul,” which is replaced by an introductory story about 
Hanrahan and a game of cards and a vision of “ Echtge, 
daughter of the Silver Hand ” ; and it is prefaced thus : 
“A friend has helped me to remake these stories nearer to 
the mind of the country places where Hanrahan and his 
like wandered and are remembered.” Take, for example, 
one of the best of the tales, containing the poem: 

“ The poet, Owen Hanrahan, under a bush of May 
Calls down a curse on his own head, because it withers grey . . 

It used to be called “ The Curse of Hanrahan the Red ” ; now 
it is “ Red Hanrahan’s Curse.” “ One morning in spring,” 
it used to begin; now it begins with “ One fine May morn¬ 
ing.” Even so Plato changed the opening of his dialogue, 
but not in public. Our own feeling about the changes that 
follow, changes of earlier work, is that they are un¬ 
principled and founded upon a misconception of the nature 
of perfection; so that one may say that one version is not 
better than the other, but different, in mood, aim, and 
result; the later version in this case being admirably 


chaste, but leading us to fear that the writer’s final view of 
perfection may be a blank. In the old version, the girl 
Nora was lying with her face in long grass; now she 
sits with her face in her hands under a thorn ; and 
now she reminds Hanrahan of Margaret “ Gillane ” not 
“ Gillen,” “ Maeve ” Connellan, not “ Maurya.” Almost 
every sentence is changed, often simplified, but seldom 
without making us feel that the new form is the work of 
another man, who should not have been allowed to touch 
the old. The book is chiefly valuable because it gathers 
the stories of Red Hanrahan together, and because it shows 
that perfection is of many kinds, and that there is no reason 
why a man should not write the same story in a hundred 
ways, all good, if he has leisure. 

The Unwritten Law. By Arthur Henry. (Nutt, 6s.) 

In this handful of tragedies in the guise of a novel— 
the outcome apparently of much anxious scrutiny, at 
close quarters, of the struggle for life in New York— 
there is material enough for three or four carefully exe¬ 
cuted tales at least. Yet perhaps for that very reason 
the book fails entirely to orb into anything like a perfect 
whole. Mr. Henry is as one sitting in the crowded 
ways of a city and painting in upon one large canvas, with 
a certain furious and conscientious zeal, all that he sees, or 
thinks he sees, around him. But that way confusion lies, 
and in spite of many passages exhibiting a kind of kaleido¬ 
scopic vividness and brilliance, and more than one episode 
of sustained interest, the general effect must be pronounced 
chaotic. Nor does the author’s dedication “ to the inquiring 
Spirit of Youth, seeking Knowledge that it may remain 
innocent, to the spirit of Chivalry deprived of its ancient 
expression, but still eager for the Grail, and to those 
mothers who protect their children not from the truth, but 
by it,” throw much light upon his intention. We gather, 
however, that Mr. Henry is obsessed by two main ideas; 
first, that Society (in America at least) has locked up the 
book of its code for the time being and given its keys to 
the police, and secondly, that every generation, as it passes 
through the experiences of adolescence, “ draws the curtain 
close, abandoning through cowardice and shame succeeding 
generations to the unequal conflict.” From this last pro¬ 
position, at least (in illustration of which the careers of 
four American girls are traced to various conclusions), we 
entirely dissent, believing that Mr. Henry fails to realise 
that a sufficiency of knowledge of good and evil is in the 
very air we breathe, and that every instinctively innocent 
girl is safeguarded, except in abnormal circumstances, by 
defences as strong as they are intangible, quite irrespective 
of a healthy curiosity or indifference with regard to some 
of “ the facts of life.” That Thekla Fischer, and still more 
that Dora Preston, both innately pure girls of their different 
types, should have come to grief because no one had told 
them “ the truth ” is a suggestion almost as preposterous 
as the plain statement in another part of the story, that 
Karl Fischer, an American citizen of some thirty years 
standing, did not know that he was breaking the law in 
engraving counterfeit notes for the support of his family. 
There are many ways of confusing ignorance with innocence, 
and Mr. Henry seems to know them all. 

A Village Chronicle. By Katharine S. Macquoid. (Long, 6s.) 

Nearly all these stories have appeared in The Illustrated 
London News. They are miniature tales of domestic and 
romantic interest, pretty, graceful, and conventional: 
presenting no problems, and touching upon no vexed 
social questions. It is the sort of book to take up at odd 
moments, or to read aloud to an invalid, and Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s name upon the title-page is a guarantee that it is 
well-written, sound, and readable. 

Two Moodt of a Man. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith> 
Elder, 6s.) 

This is an extremely interesting, yet deceptive story, in 
which the cleverness of the telling often dazzles and 
obscures the true significance of incidents and motive. It 
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is only when the book is finished that George Hood’ s 
supreme selfishness and inconsistency are fully realised- 
In one mood he holds forth on his duty to his fellow man, 
insists upon the value of truth, upon the wisdom of 
following his dcemon, and of living up to certain lofty 
ideals. This is when he is happy and content with his 
beautiful gypsy wife, and the brown baby, living the 
simple life in a travelling van in Ashdown Forest. In 
another mood, when temptation assails him, he argues 
that a man’s chief responsibility is to himself, “ that he 
should make the best possible of his own clay, and, the 
the soul that animates it.” He asks despairingly: “Am 
I to keep that which is best in me down, to cripple it, for 
the sake of being true to a vow ?” Needless to say, this 
mood comes upon him when he begins to find the goddess 
of the wood fail to satisfy the intellectual side of him. 
Needless, also, to add that he has found another woman 
who does—an American as cultivated and witty as himself 
—or so we are assured, though no example of this brilliant 
converse is submitted for our admiration. Hood also 
argues that as to Gracia, the gypsy wife, all the intellec¬ 
tual and aesthetic side of life was nothing: therefore his 
mariiage with another woman, all intellect, would not be 
unfaithfulness in spirit. Perhaps that is as good an argu¬ 
ment as another for a man bent on pleasing himself at all 
costs. So George Hood avails of the illegality of the 
gypsy marriage rite, and takes to himself a second wife, 
suppresses a will that disinherits him, and becomes a 
victim of the drug habit. In his downfall he is treated 
in a decidedly handsome manner by his American wife, 
who understands and pardons all. The reader may not 
find it possible to follow her fine example—nevertheless the 
story is told with so much earnestness and animation, 
with such skill in the analysis of Hood’s contradictory 
motives and moods, his weakness, his enthusiasms and his 
sufferings that the book stands out in strong relief from 
the ordinary run of novels. 

Fortune's Favourite. By Katharine Tynan. (White, fis.) 

Mtss Tynan is a good-natured writer, with a tolerant and 
easy outlook on life, and a desire to make everybody com¬ 
fortable and happy. There are barely enough anxieties 
sprinkled over these pages to prevent the extraordinary 
good luck from becoming monotonous. Naughtiness even 
of the mildest type finds no place here; not so much as a 
gust of bad temper is recorded ; everybody is amiable and 
everything ends happily. “Fortune's Favourite ’ is, in 
fact, a fairy tale, and the author allows her generous 
impulses to run riot. Gifts and benefits rain down upon 
the Williamson family with a persistence that might be 
called absurd if the book were taken as a serious represen¬ 
tation of life, instead of the amusing make-believe that it is. 
Barbara, of the red hair, rectives the gift of a country 
house, upon a certain birthday, and thereafter jewellery, 
furniture, trousseaux, cheques, and other desirable things 
at frequent intervals. It becomes almost a mania with 
their fiiends—one grumpy old gentleman throws roses and 
peaches over the garden wall. When Mrs. Williamson was 
left a widow with £300 a year, and Cis and Audrey, Dolly 
and Pat, Phyllis and Alice, Nancy and Barbara to bring 
up, bring out, and marry, the prospect of following eight 
entangled love-affairs was rather alarming. With thought¬ 
ful consideration Miss Tynan married off five girls in about 
as many pages, and settled them in various unhealthy 
stations in the tropics, in pursuance of a delightful plan to 
please Mrs. Williamson. The wot Id is for the young, and 
the younger the better in this volume; all the babies of 
the five marriages are sent home to Mrs. Williamson, who 
provides them with an earthly paradise. We doubt whether 
the neighbours in Malplaquet Gardens believed in those 
grandchildren; probably a tradition lingers there that a Mrs. 
Williamson managed a “Baby’s Castle” for the conven- 
ence of overworked Society mothers. This round dozen 
of infants, and the love-stories of the three younger 
daughters provide the whole interest of the book, which is 
not without attraction of a homely order, though not of 


the kind acceptable to a worried husband or father. It is 
gingerbread, but it is gingerbread lavishly gilt, and the 
taste for that is still strong with a large class of readers. 
Always cheerful, always buoyant, without an unamiable 
thought from cover to cover, crammed with details dear 
to the feminine heart, “ Fortune's Favourite ” is the sort 
of novel that is always “ out ” at the circulating libraries. 

The Dog from Clarkson’s. A Vagary. By Desmond F. T. 

Coke. (Jarrold, 3 s. fid.) 

We do not often light upon a vagary so purely merry and 
spirited from beginning to end as Mr. Coke’s. While still 
an undergraduate at Oxford, two or three years ago, he began 
with “ Sandford of Merton,” in which he gave a pledge and 
a promise of doing well in this fantastic vein. Not only 
was his conception a merry and spirited one, but his 
execution was almost exactly in harmony. Hid it been 
exactly in harmony the book would have been perfect in 
its kind. “ The Dog from Clarkson’s” comes near to ful¬ 
filling the promise of that book. The author’s conception 
is more elaborate, but equally spirited, and as before his 
execution is nearly all that could be desired: his aims are 
higher and his talents have kept pace. The whole story is 
devoted to the adventures of a man who won a wager of 
£500 by living in a dog-skin without being discovered. He 
had bought it for a fancy-dress ball. But a friend and he, 
who were interested in the same girl, fell out; the wager 
followed; the “ dog from Clarkson’s” was presented by 
the other man to the girl. The dog went home with her, 
and his adventures in her house fill the book, side by 
side with the adventures of the other man, who was 
suspected and at last accused of murdering the missing 
man. Mr. Coke’s skill in handling the improbable carefully 
and yet lightly, so that, granting the beginning, the end 
follows as the night the day, is admirable. He fills nearly 
three hundred pages and we do not find them many. 
Nevertheless, the piece falls short of perfection, because 
the writer does not invariably conceal his own opinion of 
some of the persons involved, because his writing is a shade 
too easy. Probably he was at little pains to draw the 
characters of his men and women; but they are better 
than they need have been, and encourage us to believe 
that Mr. Coke will do well in a merry field where there are 
few before him. 


BOOK SALES 

Autograph letters and documents principally written by and relating 
to Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton formed the principal features of a 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 8 and other days. The Official 
Despatch sent by Lord Collingwood announcing the Battle of Trafalgar 
and the death of Nelson brought £ 95 , and was bought by Mr. Sabin. 
The other prices obtained were : Letters from Capt. Bligh (Captain 
of the " Bounty”) to Sir Joseph Banks relating to the Voyage of the 
Providence to the Sandwich Islands,etc., 1791-03. £10 5s. (Edwards.) 
A Series of Fifteen Letters in the Autograph of Sir John Franklin, the 
Arctic Navigator. 1804-25. £12 15s. (Edwards.) Lord Nelson, 

lournal in his Autograph of the Siege of Calvi, 1794. £\$ (Pearson). 

Lord Nelson, Order Book of H.M.S. “Captain” during Nelson's 
Command, 1796, signed with his right hand. £9 (Pearson). Lord 
Nelson, Letter to his Wife. 1798. £11 (Hamilton). Lord Nelson. 

Autograph Letter to the French Commander at Malta, Oct. 1798. 
calling upon him to surrender. £17 (Quaritch). Lord Nelson, Letter 
to Sir James St. Clair Ersktne on the French being driven out of Italy. 
1799. £13 1 os. (Pearson.) Lord Nelson, Letter dated from the 

“ Victory,” Nov. 7, 1803. to Sir A. J. Ball. This long letter is remark¬ 
able for its reference to Bonaparte and the invasion of England. /50 
(Quaritch). Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton on the eve of nis 
departure for the Mediterranean, May 1803. £26 (Pearson). 

Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, dated from the Amazon, Sept. 
1801. £15 10s. (Hamilton.) Lord Nelson, List of his Services, 
etc., in his Autograph. £17 10s. (Sabin.) Lord Nelson to Capt. 
Hamond, Oct. 15, 1805 (six days before Trafalgar). £6 13s. (Pearson.) 
Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton (no date). An affectionate letter long 
preserved by the late Mr. Abraham Hayward. £27 (Robson). 
Original Petition to the King signed by Lord Nelson, brother of the 
admiral. Lady Hamilton and Wm. Hazlewood on behalf of Nelson's 
daughter by Lady Hamilton for the Royal licence authorising the said 
infant to take the surname of Nelson only. 1806. £13 ios. (Sabin.) Lady 
Hamilton to Sir Wm. Scott (afterwards lard Stowell) appealing for 
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help for herself and child. £27 (Maggs). Lady Hamilton to Rt. 
Hon. George Rose respecting her appeal to the Prince Regent and his 
Ministers for help. Mch. 1813. £13 103. (Pearson.) A series of thirty-si* 
letters from Sir Wm. Hamilton (husband of Lady Hamilton) to Lord 
Grenville and others. £20 (Quaritch). Autograph Letter signed 
*■ R. B.” by Robert Burns. £32 (Thomson). Autograph Letter from 
Shelley to Leigh Hunt, Naples, Dec. 1818. £38 (Robson). Autograph 
Verses by Shelley, beginning : 

When the camp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow's glory is dead." 

£20 (Quaritch). Dean Swift to Charles Ford on alterations made in Gul¬ 
liver's Travels without the Dean’s consent or approval. 1733. £ 10 
(Pearson.) A number ol relicsof Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton were 
also sold. A lock of Lord Nelson's hair, mounted in gold as a pendant 
brought £17 •, and an engraved portrait of Lady Hamilton with a 
note by Nelson on the back, £23 10s. 

The letters and documents realised £943 13s., and the Relics £91 is.; 
total £1034 14s. 

At their sale on July 12 and 13, Messrs. Hodgson and Co. disposed of 
a large number of books, mostly standard works. 

The leading items were: Butler's Hudibras. 3 parts. First tditions. 
1662-78. £7 10s. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. First edition. 3 vols. 
1852. £3 8s. Charles 1 . Eikon Basilike. 1649. £3 15s. Cart¬ 

wright's Journal of Residence on the Coast of Labrador. 3 vols. 1792. 
£3 15s. Bibliographical Society's Publications. 25 vols. £10 7s. 6d. 
The British Gallery of Pictures. In Colours. 1818. £34. Foster's 
Miniature Painters, British and Foreign. 2 vols. £3 12s. 6d. 
Leicester. Certificate that Lady Joan Hastings is " in perfect health " 
and living “ nere to the towne of Leicester," dated 1574. and signed by 
the Mayor. £2 2s. Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution Franpaise. 
2 vols. Koval folio. 1802. £8. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodgedisposed of a large collection 
of books and manuscripts belonging to various parties on Monday 
July 10 and three following days. The event of the sale occurred on 
the third day when a rare Shakespearean volume was brought to the 
hammer. The Tragedie of King Richard the Third, containing his 
treacherous Plots against his brother Clarence : the Pitiful murther of 
bis innocent Nephewes: his tyrannical usurpation : with the whole 
course of his detested life, and most deserved death ; newly augmented 
by William Shake-Speare. Printed by Thomas Creede, and are to be 
sold by Mathew Lawe dwelling inPaules Church yard at the signe of 
the Foxe, near St. Austin's Gate, 1605. This the fourth quarto of the 
above play is believed to be only the third copy known, the other two 
are in the Bodleian Library and the British Museum. It bears in five 
places the contemporary autograph of " Wm. Penn," probably that 
of Admiral Penn, the father of the founder of Pennsylvania. The 
book was sold to Mr. A. Jackson for £1730. 

The other principal items were ; Walpole’s Letters, edited by Peter 
Cunningham. 9 vols. 1857-9. £6 17s. 6d. (Edwards.) Burchell's 
Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. 2 vols. 1822. £6 12s. 6d. 

(Bumpus.) De Rossi (G. B.) La Roma Sotteranea Christiana. Also 
Inscriptiones Christiana- urbis Roma septimo saeculo antiquiores. 
6 vols. £22 5s. (Nutt.) Meyrick's Inquiry into Antient Armour. 

1 vols. 1842. £6 (Hopkins). S. Bonaventure. The Mirror of the 

Blessed Life of Jesus Christ, an English manuscript upon vellum. 
£9 10s. (Bull.) Statutes. An English manuscript upon vellum, written 
in Gothic character, the first leaf with a large capital enclosing the 
figure of St. John. £21 (Dobell). Aiken’s Humorous Specimens of 
Riding. £13 10s. (Parsons.) Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Model¬ 
ling. 2 vols. 1824. £8 15s. (Button.) Military Costume ,of Europe. 

2 vols. 1822. £17 (Robson). Reynolds' Engravings from the Works 

of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 3 vols. £30 (Snagges). A Beckett's Comic 
History of England and Comic History of Rome. 3 vols. First editions. 
£0 12s 6d. (Edwards.) Combe’s Tour of Dr. Syntax in search 
of a wife. etc. 3 vols. 1813-1820. First edition. £6 (Edwards.) 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 19 vols. in 6 1835-53. £9 15s 

(Skinner ) Dickens' Oliver Twist. First edition. 1838. £2 17s. 
(Skinner.) Dickens’Tale of Two Cities. First edition. 1859. £3 12s. 
(Sotheran.) Dickens' Great Expectations. 3 vols. 1861. £3 7s. 

(Shepherd.) Egan (Pierce) Life in London. First edition. 1821. 
£3 15s. (Young.). Real Life in London. Illustrated by Rowlandson 
and others. 1823. £6 (Forrester). Smedley’s Lewis Arundel. 
First c,iition. 1852. £2 2s. (Marshall.) Surtees (R. S.) Mr. Sponge’s 

Sporting Tom. First edition. 1853. £4 15s. (Quaritch.) Handley 

Cross. First edition. 1854. £7 10s. (Quaritch.) “Ask Mamma." 
First edition. 1858. £4 5s. (Quaritch.) Plain or Ringlets. First 

edition, i860. £3 (Edwards.) All illustrated by John Leech. Chambers 
(R ) Book of Days. 2 vols. extra illustrated and extended to 8 vols. 
£8 5s. (Maggs.) Cox (David) Treatise on Landscape Paintihg. 1813. 
£4 (Parsons). Folk Lore, 15 vols. and Folk Lore Society’s Publica¬ 
tions. 10 vols. £8 12s. 6d. (Edwards.) /Esop's Fables illustrated by 
Thos Bewick. 1818. £3 17s. 6d. (Hill.) Gulliver’s Travels. First 
edition. 2 vols. 1726. £2 5s. (Spence.) Pennant's Account of London. 
£6 7s. 6d. (Edwards.) Harding’s Biographical Mirror. 3 vols. 1795. 
£18 (Sotheran). Foster (J. J.), The Stuarts. 2 vols. 1902. £7 (Dicken¬ 
son). Gerarde (John) The Herball. 1633. £4 5s. (Quaritch). Shake¬ 
speare's Works. Fourth folio. 1685. Imperfect. £3 10s. Portrait of 
Charles Dickens and his sister (Mrs. Wilkie Collins), £6. Rogers (S.) 
Italy, a poem. 1830, and Poems 1834. First editions. £4 14s. (Edwards.) 
The Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493. £15 15s. (Maggs.) Turner's Rivers 
of France. Engraver's Proofs. 1837. £7(Eccles). Keats'Endymion. 


First edition. 1818. £6 tos. (Spence.) Farmer’s Slang and its analogues. 
7 vols. £4 iis. (Mathews). Lyson's Environs of London. 5 vols. 
1800-11. £3 15s. (Daniells.) Wilde (Oscar) De Profundis. Trans¬ 
lated into German. £2 2s. (Maggs.) 

The total amount realised was £3453 6s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA 


TOLSTOY’S PLAYS 


Readers of the greatest and most significant work Tolstoy 
has ever written, “ What is Art ? ” will remember the 
delightful and disturbing chapter on a performance of 
Wagner’s Siegfried which he saw in Moscow: delightful 
because of the keenness of Tolstoy’s observation, his 
sturdy resolve to see only what he saw and not be 
“hypnotised” into letting his imagination aid the author 
and actors; disturbing because it reveals in the wise man, the 
seer, so total a lack of the dramatic sense as to make one 
wonder whether his equipment in some other respects may 
not be as faulty as in this. He notes the “ white, weak, 
genteel hands” of the actor, his “easy movements, the 
shape of his stomach and his lack of muscle ”; the bear is 
a man running on all fours dressed upas a bear, and Mime 
runs away “without unbending the knees of his trico- 
covered legs; “ the actor with the horn represented the 
hero, Siegfried ” ; and so forth- He will not see anything 
but actors and shows, dresses and imitations. He is the 
exact opposite in this of Sir Roger de Coverley, who went 
to the play with Mr. Spectator and took it all for real, or of 
Charles Lamb, the boy, whose subjection to illusion was as 
complete as the good knight’s. He prides himself on 
going to see Siegfried “ unhypnotised ” by previous 
acquaintance with the opera, ana does not observe that 
the determination not to accept the illusion, the resolve to 
see nothing but actors, wigs and clothes is just as danger¬ 
ous a preoccupation as that unconscious resolution to take 
anything and everything for true which enables many an 
audience to admire and even enjoy things which are really 
as absurd as Tolstoy thought Siegfried to be. 

Clearly, to such a mind romance on the stage is not a 
worthy object. Romance altogether is abominable, a con¬ 
fection of borrowed falsities—not to be used even as a 
channel for allegory or spiritual teaching. It may even be 
wondered how a man who could show such a total lack of 
the theatrical sense in 1898 (the date of “ What is Art ? ”) 
came to use the drama at all as a medium for his ideas 
between 1886 and 1889; for these are the dates which we 
learn from the introduction and appendix to Mr. and 
Mrs. Aylmer Maude’s excellent translation of Tolstoy’s 
three plays (Constable, 2s. 6 d. net). Did his impenetrability 
to illusion increase with the years, or did he never regard 
illusion as a necessary factor in the theatre ? The latter is 
probably the true explanation. Provided that the play—if 
we may again judge him by his later words—“ hands on to 
others feelings that the author has lived through, and that 
other people are infected by these feelings and also experi¬ 
ence them,” that is enough. And perhaps it is possible 
—though we question it—that you may be fully conscious 
all the time during (not after) the performance of the play, 
that the hero you see is only an actor, the scenery only 
canvas and paint, the moonlight mere limelight, and still 
experience the author’s feelings, still be affected in the 
manner in which he intends to affect you. It must, at 
any rate, be harder to write plays when you think like that, 
than when you believe in the power of illusion; and the 
wonder of it is that Tolstoy has, in these circumstances, 
written two such good plays as those here called the Power 
of Darkness and Fruits of Culture. 

The first was written for “ The People’s Theatre,” the 
second for his own children to act at home, and both have 
been played all over Europe. Even London, thanks to the 
Stage Society, has seen The Power of Darkness, though 
Fruits of Culture still waits—and, we think, rightly—for 
interpretation. Both are plays “ with a purpose,” though 
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the latter was written, according to its author, only to 
amuse. In its day it may have been amusing. It tells 
the story of a clever servant-girl who outwitted her master 
and mistress and so won land for her future husband’s 
village. But the occasion of her outwitting them is too 
much a thing of the moment (and that, even in Russia, the 
last moment but one) to make it interesting on the stage 
to-day. It is the old story of spiritualism, table-rapping, 
and the like, which we should suppose even Moscow and 
St. Petersburg must have outgrown by no.v. The clever 
servant-girl, Tanya, it is who raps the table and pulls 
the strings, preying on the credulity of her master to force 
him to sign the transfer of the land. The machinery of 
the play, that is to say, is all out of date. At the same 
time it contains a great deal more than just that. The 
idleness and stupidity and charlatanry that beset the lives 
of the rich classes, the crying need of the peasants for land ; 
these are its real themes. As to its humour—well, much 
of it is not, any more than its machinery, of the stuff of 
human life. It consists mainly in a bland and simple 
observation of personal oddities, a fat woman who talks 
too much, a peasant who repeats a single phrase over and 
over again, a young man who makes puns, and so forth. 
But the wilful credulity of the believers at the seance, the 
pompous “ scientific ” shiftiness of the Professor, these are 
less of the moment and more of all time. The weak point 
of the play is this, that the author’s preoccupation was 
throughout more with the state of society, with politics, 
the land question, and sociology than with the play itself. 
His thought was not to make a play, but to point a moral. 
As well try to write a symphony without thinking of the 
Jaws of harmony! And he has cumbered his play with a 
score of people who are outside the action—“ glued on,” as 
they say in the green-room. There are thirty-two cha¬ 
racters from town and village, from drawing-rooms and 
servants’ halls, and of the whole thirty-two only ten can 
by any stretch of complacency be admitted to have any¬ 
thing to do with the action. The play is overloaded with 
superfluities, digressions, parentheses; and it is only 
another proof of the greatness of its author that he con¬ 
trives to hold our interest in spite of our many tempta¬ 
tions to withdraw it. 

What is the explanation ? Simply, we hazard, this: that 
the whole story, digressions, things of the moment, and 
all, is absolutely true. Tolstoy looked at the life about 
him. With a mind “ unhypnotised ” by too much previous 
acquaintance with the theatre, he watched fact, not fic¬ 
tion, and set down what he saw. He will not sentimen¬ 
talise. His heroine is a rogue, his hero a dolt. The pale 
gleam of honesty in the peasants and in some members of 
the servants’ hall is as nothing against the folly, sycophancy 
and disagreeableness of the characters above stairs. But 
they are all alive. We are, at least, spared the pain of 
seeing a playwright sacrificing his ideas to the traditions of 
the theatre. 

The case is the same with The Power of Darkness, which 
is, in our opinion, a much finer play. There is a grim 
earnestness in this which the other and lighter work lacks. 
The characters are fewer, and more of them are concerned 
in the action, which moves forward irresistibly to its 
horrible conclusion. When the play was produced by the 
Stage Society not long ago, many people found it too 
hideous to justify its existence—or at any rate its produc¬ 
tion. Mr. Aylmer Maude quotes Tolstoy himself to the 
effect that: ‘‘Many things the production of which does 
not afford pleasure to the producer, and the sensation 
derived from which is unpleasant, such as gloomy, heart¬ 
rending scenes in a play, may, nevertheless, be undoubted 
works of art.” The Power of Darkness is undoubtedly a 
work of art, judged either by Tolstoy’s own criterion of 1898, 
or by the rules of the formalists. But there is a good deal 
to be said for those who protested against its production 
in London. Need we submit to the knife if we have not 
cancer ? And surely it is nothing less painful than a 
mental surgical operation to see this ghastly story of 
brutality in peasant life—seduction, incest, drink, and child- 


murder—in which you actually hear described the crunch¬ 
ing of the bones of an illegitimate child, crushed under a 
board by its own father. If the Russian peasant is like 
this, let the Russian peasant see The Power of Darkness 
acted in his People’s Theatre; let him hear Tolstoy’s 
tremendous indictment of his women as the cause of all 
the cruelty and bestiality that deface him. Let him feel 
the knife, since he has the cancer. For us to go in our 
evening-dress and watch this kind of thing—is it not mere 
sensation hunting ? 

Not altogether; inasmuch as so true a tragedy as this— 
albeit a tragedy of the lowest life—may still have its power 
of “ purging by pity and terror.” Its passion, its ruth- 
Jessness, its remorseless following step by step of the 
inevitable path, must rouse our admiration, however 
much the subject may disgust us. Its greatness out¬ 
weighs its horror. Think what a lesser man would have 
made of such a subject—the horror without the greatness! 
—and let us be thankful that if it had to be written by 
any one, it was written by so great a genius as Tolstoy. 

The First Distiller, the third of the three plays in the 
volume, is merely a little dramatic version, in a series of 
short scenes, of a Russian peasant legend. It has, of 
course, an excellent moral, and is vividly conceived and 
expressed. 


FINE ART 

THE JAPANESE SECESSIONISTS 

A novelty —and a very pleasant one at that—in the 
way of minor art exhibitions is now to be seen at Messrs. 
Graves’ galleries in Pall Mall, where is a collection of 
paintings on silk by two contemporary Japanese artists, 
Mr. Yokoyama-Taikan and Mr. Hishida-Shuinso. The 
intrinsic charm of their decorative and delicately coloured 
landscapes is a sufficient justification of this joint exhibi¬ 
tion, but its interest and importance are further enhanced 
by reason of the prominent and distinctive position 
occupied by these painters in the art of modern Japan. 
For Mr. Yokoyama and Mr. Hishida are founders and 
leading members of the Bijitsuin, which has been some¬ 
what bewilderingly interpreted as the “ new old school of 
Japanese art.” To understand the aim of this society—a 
society which may not unreasonably be compared with our 
own New English Art Club—some little knowledge of 
Japan’s past and present art history is necessary. 

Since the pacific revolution of 1868 two main influences 
have been at work on the art of Japan. Her hot desire to 
bring herself into line at every point with Western civili¬ 
sation induced her to import Italian and French professors 
for her Government art schools, and to-day, we are told, 
the principal instructors of the Government art school 
“ are mostly those who studied in Paris and teach what is 
called the European style.” Simultaneously with this 
importation of European methods there were thrown open 
to the public numerous private collections of ancient 
masterpieces which had hitherto been inaccessible to the 
majority. Thus arose a whole host of imitators and 
copyists, and a pseudo-classic .art was born, analogous to 
that produced in England after the arrival of the Elgin 
marbles. So were the painters of Japan divided into two 
opposing parties, alike only in their common lack of 
originality : the progressives who aped the art of Europe, 
the conservatives who copied the old masters of Japan. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that, after viewing the 
imitative productions of these two schools, Western critics 
should have come to the conclusion that Japanese art had 
fallen into hopeless decadence. The situation was summed 
up twen ty years ago by that distinguished French critic 
and orientalist, M. Louis Gonse. “ L’adresse de main est 
encore merveilleuse,” he wrote ; “ mais le Japon imite, il 
ne erde plus.” 

As a protest against these two movements, the pseudo- 
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classic and the pseudo-Earopaan, a group of some thirty 
Tokio artists founded eight years ago the Bijitsuin, which 
now includes among its members the most live painters of 
modern Japan. Without any assistance or even sympathy 
from the official art authorities—who seem bent on 
westernising the Japanese painter—the society has 
managed to establish itself securely. Its membership has 
increased tenfold, the number of its students has outgrown 
the accommodation of the society’s school-buildings, and 
exhibitions are held half-yearly at Tokio as well as at 
intervals throughout the country. Commendably free 
from dogma, the society has but two articles of faith: that 
“ art must be national,” and that “ art is life and can 
belong only to its own age.” It must be admitted that the 
truth of either of these tenets is debatable. As against 
the first, one might trace the influence of China, and even 
Persia, on the classic art of J apan. The second is more 
valid, though one might cite the Renaissance and the pre- 
Raphaelites as instances of the permanent worth of re¬ 
actionary movements. But it would be beside the point 
to push these arguments too closely home. In protesting 
against affected archaism and the establishment of a foreign 
model the Bijitsuin is in reality actuated by but a single 
motive, a single canon of belief—that art is personal and 
individual, that an artist should not be fettered to any one 
style or any one model. In the words of their apologist, 
Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo, the members of this society ” do not 

E retend to be ancient nor endeavour to appear modern. To 
e true to self, to express what one feels, is our objective.” 
It is worthy of remark that the secessionist movements of 
modem Europe have had a precisely similar objective, 
have been animated by the same belief in the divine right 
of the artist to be himself. And so naturally the Bijitsuin, 
like the various secessionist bodies of Europe, includes 
among its numbers artists of widely different styles, and 
collectively they would doubtless agree with the dramatic 
critic who so happily said : “ In every art all the methods 
are right, and the only thing that matters is the degree of 
skill used in the practice of this method or of that.” 

This diversity of style, which is evidently a characteristic 
of the Japanese secessionists, as we may call them, is but 
little apparent in the exhibition at Messrs. Graves’, for 
though the work shown there is distinctly personal, one 
feels there is no wide divergence between the personal out¬ 
look of either artist. Our apologist, more learned, points 
out that •* Mr. Yokoyama is an ardent student of the 
Kanos and of Korin, Mr. Uishida is an admirer of the late 
Sung and Asikaga masters but the Korin influence on Mr. 
Yokoyama is not likely to show in any pronounced fashion 
in his landscapes, while the Kanos and Asikaga masters 
both belong to the same main stream of Japanese art 
tradition, that is to say, to the impressionist or “ broad” 
school of painting, as opposed to the other great tradition, 
the 1‘osa or academic school, famed for its delicate and 
minute attention to detail. Both Mr. Yokoyama and Mr. 
Hishida, therefore, show a predilection for broad effects, 
and especially for twilight and evening scenes. Again and 
again the sweet but reticent colour and the exquisite 
balance of design remind one irresistibly of a Whistler 
nocturne and of the wonderful way in which that master 
absorbed the leading and peculiar features of all great 
Japanese art. 

Our acquaintance with the Bijitsuin, thus pleasantly 
commenced, will not, we hope, be allowed to drop for 
want of intercourse. Its next exhibition should include 
examples of the art of Mr. Shimomura-Kwanjan, another 
founder and prominent member of the society, who, ac¬ 
cording to our apologist, is “a Tosa revivalist.” His 
work should afford a striking contrast to that of the 
present exhibitors and serve to illustrate that diversity of 
style which has been the prerogative of secessionist exbi- 
bitions since the first and greatest secession led to the 
exhibition of a Claude Monet under the presidency of 
M. Meissonier. _ 


The late Lord Tweedmouth was an enthusiastic collector 
of the best work of Josiah Wedgwood for some thirty 
years, from 1850 to 1880, and the fine flower of that accom¬ 
plished potter’s work was harvested by him during those 
years. This interesting and informative collection is now 
on exhibition at Mr. Charles Davis’ rooms in Bond Street, 
and furnishes forth an admirable occasion for an agreeable 
arrangement and a fully descriptive catalogue by another 
Wedgwood enthusiast, Mr. F. Rathbone. The career of 
the founder of the Etruria potteries has formed the subject 
of several excellent monographs and “ Lives,” and the 
highly interesting, if somewhat romantic, biography of 
Miss Meteyard; and his vast and valuable work has been 
written about until many who are inclined to the study of 
English eighteenth-century ceramics are weary of his name 
and fortunes. To such we recommend a visit to the present 
collection, for the wonderful freshness and beauty of these, 
the best specimens of his work, will revive the most 
laggard interest and stimulate anew our old enthusiasms. 
One of the most important parts of this exhibition will be 
found in the thirty-three rare original wax designs for 
plaques and the reliefs of vases made for Wedgwood 
by such artists as Flaxman, Webber, Davaere, Pacetti and 
those Italians who worked with or under Flaxman. 
These designs, which, it was supposed, were always 
destroyed in the act of moulding from them, were, at 
one time, in the possession of the Darwin family, and 
were, according to a note of Lord Tweedmouth’s, sold by 
the author of “ The Origin of Species” in 1856. Here, 
side by side, one may compare the wax design by Pacetti 
“ Endymion Sleeping on the rock Latmos” with an old 
Wedgwood plaque, blue ground, high relief, of the same 
subject; or the “ Seven Cupids” of Flaxman in wax with the 
finished jardinieres of that design. Or again the “ Triumph 
of Bacchus” by Davaere and Flaxman which is reproduced 
in what is known as the Borghese or Campana form of 
vase. These were the largest of Wedgwood’s jasper vases 
and anent these, but not entirely <i propos, the cataloguer 
quotes Keats’ welcome lines: 

“ What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth ? 

What mad pursuit ? what struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? . . . 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude 1 with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought, 

As doth eternity ”. 

The spirit of classic beauty which recalls this verse of 
the Ode ” is not wanting in very many other fine 
examples in the present collection, nor is it absent from the 
more utilitarian specimens—the wine-coolers, the tea and 
coffee equipages, the dejeuner services and so forth which are 
also shown here. Among these pieces will be found a crib- 
bage-board in pale solid blue jasper with agreeable reliefs 
in white, which the catalogue suggests is probably the work 
of Adams, the pupil and follower of Wedgwood, whose work 
at Greengates was often in the future to be confounded 
with that of his master. In another part of the gallery is 
the fine Adams plaque of “ Diana resting from the Chase”— 
one of which was sold from the Bagshawe collection in 
1875 for £171. This piece has been greatly praised, and 
proves that exquisite work could be done outside the gates 
of Etruria. But notwithstanding the good ware that 
other potters of, or near, the period produced, Josiah 
Wedgwood is easily first in the style which he invented. 
If it were necessary to prove this point we should rely on a 
plaque exhibited here and called “ Phaethon and the Chariot 
of the Sun ” modelled by George Stubbs, R.A., and said to 
be the only known example of this subject. The lreedom and 
strength with which this is produced place it high above 
most of Wedgwood s manufactures, and far away from that 
often excellent work, with which his imitators delighted to 
honour him. One striking quality in the present exhibi¬ 
tion is the strong feeling of the personality of Wedgwood 
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which haunts it. From the smallest example of bijouterie 
to the Portland Vase, which he considered his greatest 
victory, his own fine classic feeling is over all. He was a 
capable business man with an exquisite and ample soul. 
An artist and an artisan, too, in whose heart was a touch 
of divine genius and an avid longing for ultimate beauty. 

E. M. 


ART SALES 

On Monday, 10th inst., Messrs. Christie sold porcelain, decorative 
objects, and furniture from various sources. Among the more import¬ 
ant items were : a Louis XVI. smalt circular marqueterie table, inlaid 
with panels of figures and landscapes, plaque of Sevres porcelain on 
top, painted with birds, etc., which realised 120 gs. (Willson); a 
Louis XVI. small oblong parqueterie table, inlaid with panels of trellis 
and cube design, with small plaques of Old Sevres porcelain, 90 gs. 
(Partridge); a set of six Charles II. oak chairs, 68 gs. (Huggins); a 
seventeenth-century Italian bronze figure of Abel, 52 gs. (Partridge); 
an old Dresden group of three Cupids drawing lots, 50 gs. (Wills): 
and a set of three Nantgaru plates, painted with birds in centre, small 
groups of flowers round border, 40 gs. (Wills). 

Messrs. Sotheby sold, on the same day, a number of etchings, the 
property of Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier and from other sources. A series 
of twenty-five plates and five vignettes, "Etudes & l'Eau-Forte, avec 
notice et descriptions par Philippe Burty," by Seymour Hayden, sold 
for £172 (Obacli); “Jesus Christ Entombed,” first state, by Rem¬ 
brandt, £66 (Obach); “Finette," third state, and "The Kitchen,” 
first state, by Whistler, £39 10s. (Colnaghi), and £31 (Obach), respec¬ 
tively ; “ La Tour le PHorloge,” first state, by Meryon, £30 (Stevens); 
"Ls Pont au Change,” first state, by Meryon, £29 (Dunthorne) ; 
and " La Morgue,” second state, also by Meryon, £29 (Colnaghi). 

On Tuesday, Messrs. Sotheby sold a collection of Greek coins, the 
property of a gentleman. A few realised good prices ; Mende, tetra- 
drachm, Silenus holding a kantharos, reclining upon an ass’ back, 
£66 (Rollin); Alexandria Troas, tetradrachm, head of Apollo laureate 
to left, £40 (Rollin); Pontus, Tryphena, and her son, Polemon II., 
double denarius, and another, very rare, £35 (Hudson). Another 
brought £31 (Hudson). 

The principal items in Messrs. Christie’s sale, on Tuesday, of en¬ 
gravings of the Early English school were : Jane Duchess of Gordon, 
after Reynolds, by W. Dickinson, first state, 310 gs. (Noseda); " The 
Lock " and " The Cornfield,” after Constable, by D. Lucas, first pub¬ 
lished states. 220 gs. (Gooden and Fox) ; and “ English Landscape,'’ 
after Constable, by D. Lucas—a set of twenty-three plates—proofs 
before letters, with uncut margins, 120 gs. (Baxter). Whistler etchings 
brought: " Nocturne Palaces,” 92 gs. (Obach) ; ” Scenes on the Thames 
and other subjects”—a set of sixteen in a folio—48 gs. (Kennedy); 
Putney Bridge, 28 gs. (Evans); and “The Riva,” 23 gs. (Obach). 
The Countess of Salisbury, after Reynolds, by V. Green, brought 50 gs. 
(Horne); and " Hunters at Grass," after Landseer, by C. G. Lewis, 
presentation proof from J. Moon, signed by the painter, realised 40 gs. 
(Cave). 

Porcelain and decorative objects, furniture, etc., the property of the 
late Sir John Barran, Lady Bloomfield, and others, were sold by 
Messrs. Christie on Friday. A Louis XVI. oblong gold snuff-box, lid, 
sides, and base with enamel plaques painted with Teniers subjects, 
realised £520 (Foster); a pair of Louis XVI. side-tables, mahogany, 
330 gs. (Hodgkins); a pair of spill-vases of old Chinese celadon, 310 gs. 
(C. Davis); a Louis XVI. marqueterie commode, 240 gs (Dnrlacher) ; 
a Limoges enamel circular dish, painted with feast of the gods in 
grisaille, flesh tints of gold, £250 (Lane); a pair of old Chinese 
famille-verle vases and covers, £215 (Harding) ; a large Chelsea beaker, 
200 gs. (Harding); a four-leaf screen, with gilt framework containing 
panels of French tapestry, 190 gs. (Charles); a Louis XVI. upright 
secretaire, 155 gs. (A. Wertheimer); and a Louis XVI. circular gold 
snuff-box, the lid with wax relief of Cupid, £145 (Seligmann). 

A number of water-colour drawings and modern pictures, the pro¬ 
perty of the late Mrs. Rachel Richardson and from various sources, 
were sold on Saturday by the same firm. The most important items 
were five Fantin-Latours; " Pieds d’alouette et roses trdmieres." 
380g s - (East); Hollyhocks in glass vase, 330 gs. (Van Wisselingh); 
Basket of roses, and poppies in glass bowl. 3iogs. (Templeere); Roses, 
asters, and dahlias in bowl, 210 gs. (Templeere); and Ros;s in a glass, 
140 gs. (Maude). A Cooper, Cattle and sheep near a river, brought 
180 gs. (I-amb); S. E. Weller’s " Outlaws," t20 gs. (Sampson) ; and a 
Leader, Dartmoor, 100 gs. (Bell). 

In the sale on Monday, at Messrs. Christie's, of engravings and etch¬ 
ings by and after Old Masters, and engravings of the Early English 
school, several after Diirer realised fair prices : •• Melancholy,” 80 gs. 
(Gutekunst): "The Coat-of-Arms with the Skull,” 70 gs (Miller); 
"The Holy Family and the Butterfly,” 27 gs. (Treherne) . “The 
Great Horse,” 27 gs. (Treherne); " The Dream,” 27 gs. (Obach); and 
" The Coat-of-Arms with the Cock,” 26 gs. 

On Tuesday Messrs. Christie concluded a two days'sale of Old 
English silver plate, foreign silver, and silver gilt miniatures, and objects 
of virtu from various sources. Six William and Mary small rat-tailed 
spoons, 1691, realised £102 (S. J. Phillips) ; a George I. plain tea-pot, 

• 7 * 4 . £84 8s. (S. J. Phillips); and a James I. plain wine-taster, formed 
as a circular shallow bowl, 1613, £64 16s. (Carter). 


MUSIC 

PLAIN-CHANT—II 

It may be asked why a church which is the home of many 
other arts in their highest development should adhere to 
a plain and archaic form in music alone. The reason is 
twofold. In the first place, Gregorian chant does not 
admit of reiteration of words or parts of words, such as 
became necessary in more modern composition to suit the 
new musical structure and the pretensions of soloists. 

" The melodies,” we read, " are, as it were, built on the melody of the 
language itself—the language being simply clothed in musical sounds, 
so that the fundamental rule for understanding Gregorian melody and 
singing it correctly is : Sing the words with notes as you would speak then 
without ii. tis." "The text is the master, the notes are theslaves.” 

The second reason springs from that spirit of symbolism 
animating so many ecclesiastical decrees, and may possibly 
have its root in the reproach addressed by St. Paul to the 
infant Church; 

“ How is it then, brethren ? when ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, 
hath an interpretation.” (1 Cor. xiv. 26.) 

In Emerson’s opinion, every earthly thing has its celestial 
side. The celestial side of plain-chant lies, it would seem, 
in its three unities typifying the unity of the religious 
system to which it belongs. First, it is unison melody 
rising with one voice out of many hearts. Secondly, it is 
universal. ‘ ‘ The Catholic knows its worth,” writes Ambros, 
“ when he goes to the most distant parts of the globe, and 
finds there the service of the Church, even to the smallest 
detail, just as he left it at home.” 

Thirdly, it is uniform, admitting no change from indi¬ 
vidual inspiration or interpretation. Plain-chant has been 
spoken of as the idiom of the Church. Modern music 
could never fulfil ecclesiastical needs in the same way. 
Herein, as a French writer tells us, we are too conscious 
of the artist underlying his work, while 

•• in the liturgical chant, created almost always anonymously in the 
depth of the cloister, is an extra-terrestrial well without taint of sin, or 
trace of art.” 

It may be interesting to compare this view with the 
famous passage in St. Augustine's Confessions, where the 
saint classes plain-chant—then the only form of music 
known—among temptations of the ears. 

I could wish," he writes, " that all that melody of sweet tunes in 
which David's Psalter is usually sung were banished from my ears, and 
from the Church. But then again when I call to mind the tears I shed 
at the singing of the church at the beginning of my conversion, and 
how much I am now also moved, not with the singing, but with the things 
that are sung, when they are delivered with a clear voice and a most 
agreeable modulation, again I acknowledge the great benefit of this 
institution.” 

To explain how essentially the system of plain-chant 
differs from that of modern music, we give a brief sketch 
of the structure on which Gregorian melodies are based. 
Limited space compels us to reduce this to the merest 
outline. 

Gregorian melody, then, has as its foundation the diatonic 
octave scale, comprising five whole tones and two semi¬ 
tones. 

“ All elementary musical sounds,” according to the " Magister Chora- 
lis," "may be reduced to seven principal or foundation sounds. Of 
these seven, five are whole tones and two semi tones, each octave form¬ 
ing what is called a scale (from scala : a ladder). Every scale proceeding 
in this regular manner is called diatonic—that is ■ by tones.’ So that 
there may be as many diatonic scales as sounds in the scale, i.e., seven. 
Each scale is divided into two integral constituent parts: the penta¬ 
chord or series of five notes, and the tetrachord or series of four— 
diatesseron and diapente. Now when any of these seven scales are so 
disposed in the course of a melody or musical phrase, that all of them 
ascending or descending bear a fixed relation to one principal orfunda- 
mental sound, the melody so constructed is said to be in a church mode 
or tone.” 

This rule might seem to apply to every existing scale ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the difference between church 
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modes and modern keys is essential. In diatonic scales 
the order oi the tones and semi-tones depends upon the 
first sound of the series, whereas modern major and 
minor keys are but transpositions of the same progression 
of sounds in a higher or lower pitch. The tonality of 
the church scale depends upon the character of the penta¬ 
chord and tetrachord which it comprises, and this 
character is determined by the position of the semi-tone. 
The semi-tone in its turn is fixed by the two clefs permitted 
in Gregorian chant: Fa and Do: Fa for the lower, and Do 
for the middle, and part of an upper octave. Of the eight 
original scales, four plagal and tour authentic, sanctioned 
by St. Gregory, the names and characters are as follows: 
I. Doric: joyous, festive, and majestic. II. Hypodoric: 
grave and mournful. III. Phrygian: imperious, threaten¬ 
ing and characterised by vehement passion. IV. Hyjn- 
phrygian : bland, sweet and alluring. V. Lydian : spirited, 
majestic and joyful. VI. Hypolydian: tender and quietly 
devout. VII. Mixolydian: majestic, bold and joyful. 
VIII. Hypomixolydian: in which most of the Gregorian 
melodies are composed, and which is characterised by some 
old writers as full of power and manly. 

These eight modes are employed in the psalmodic 
chants, with a ninth tone for the psalm “ In exitu Israel.” 
After the twelfth century the Gregorian system of scales 
was extended to fourteen; six others being developed 
from the original eight. But as the scale of Si is dis¬ 
allowed—its fourth (fa-si) and fifth (si-fa) not forming true 
diatonic intervals—and the fourteenth mode bears much 
resemblance to the seventh, twelve plain-chant scales are 
generally to be reckoned with. 

In addition to its system of scales, Gregorian differs 
from modem music in time, keys, stave-notation, and the 
comparative fe.vness of its intervals. 

‘•The voice never passes from one note to another at a greater 
interval than that of a fifth ; though occasionally one distinct portion 
of a melody will commence at the interval of a sixth, seventh, or octave 
above the first note of the preceding portion.” 

The stave consists of four lines only, on and between 
which three kinds of notes, named respectively Longa, 
Brevis and Semi-Brevis are placed. On the principle laid 
down by St. Gregory himself, that plain-chant should be 
the melody of language, the rhythm is completely free, 
and adapts itself to unhampered declamation of the text. 
It rejects as shackles to liberty, the fixed rules of time, 
presented by our system of bars and notes of determined 
value. There are no long and short syllables in the sense 
of prosody, but only accented and unaccented. “ The notes 
never serve to guide the duration of the sound but only 
the modulation of the voice.” Accent, on which the 
whole beauty and illumination of a plain-chant depends, 
is not the relative duration of a note; 

•• it is not even the strength of it,” says de Witt, “ but it is a 
spiritualising of the voice, a veritable surrendering of the whole power 
of the soul to a sound from which the soul must receive its peculiar 
character and vitality.” 

Finally flats and sharps, with one exception, are forbidden 
in Gregorian melody. The interval known in modern 
music as an “ augmented fourth,” including three full 
tones, and called the “ tritone," is not allowed here, 
nor is its inversion, the “ diminished fifth ”; and to 
obviate this, B flat is occasionally introduced—the only 
accidental permitted in plain-chant. Doubtless, as the 
art developed and the need of chromatic sounds and pro¬ 
gressions began to make itself felt, flats and sharps and 
other innovations forced their way into liturgical chant; 
there are many mediaeval manuscripts plentifully be¬ 
sprinkled with them. But by the true student of Gregorian 
melody these are regarded as unwelcome intruders; and 
against the use of the sharp or diesis, authorities express 
themselves forcibly. Louis Schneider wrote in 1864: 

” Banish for ever the diesis from Gregorian chant, and fly the cross ” 
(the sign t in German is called Krenx : *• cross ”) " as the Devil would . . . 
Between music external to the church and liturgical chant there must 
ever be an impassable barrier ... I entreat you therefore never to be 


offended with the simple, earnest, strictly diatonic, proscribed poor 
garment of Christ—the liturgical song.” 

Some modern congregations which deem plain-chant a 
“ proscribed poor garment ” of music, are far from experi¬ 
encing in its use that “delight of the ears” dreaded by 
St. Augustine as a possible hindrance to devotion. On the 
contrary, their sense of hearing accustomed to fixed 
rhythms and delicate and complex harmonies, is per¬ 
petually baulked of unconscious expectations by the plain 
diatonic cadences. A service conducted in this form causes 
them positive distress. Others again, while disliking the 
sound, admit its fitness, on the ground that the spirit of 
the church is a spirit of penance—of exile—and her voice 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness: “ Thou God 
hearest me,” even as Hagar in the desert sent up the erv 
of her desolation: “Thou God seest me!” But to 
musicians—especially the older musicians—plain-chant is 
and has been a study of perpetual joy. Palestrina’s masses 
are written on Church modes. Mozart declared that he 
would give all his glory as a composer, to have been the 
author of a single preface. The Times in our own day has 
spoken eloquently of the marvellous effect of the Dies Irce, 
chanted in unison before a vast congregation, on the occa¬ 
sion of Cardinal Wiseman’s funeral. Wagner, Luther, 
Goethe, Herder, Rousseau—to pick names from every 
century, country, and class of thought—have all written of 
the beauty of plain-chant, considered as the beauty of 
aesthetic sound and distinct from its religious associa¬ 
tions. The Roman church, although tolerating for a 
time various innovations which ultimately led to abuse 
of leniency, has never wavered in her sense of its fitness 
for ceremonial. The discussions lately rife have had no 
reference to this point, but to the difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling different versions of the chant itself. On the 
question of accent above all, various conflicting statements 
—couched, let us say, rather in the Phrygian than the 
Hypolydian tone—have arisen in favour of the Ratisbon 
school, of the Solesmes school, of the system of Dom 
Mocquereau as disputed by other authorities. But even 
as we write, a letter from Cardinal Merry del Val to Dom 
Pothier, abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Solesmes, 
settles the point for ever. The “Solesmes Chant” is 
definitely accepted by Rome as the authentic version of 
Gregorian melody; and Dom Pothier is to be referred to 
as sole authority in the matter. 

Further comment from a layman would be superfluous. 
But it may be permissible to conclude this article with a 
quotation written from memory lrom the “Magister 
Choralis ”: 

"To sing plain-chant the pupil must know Latin and have a fair 
knowledge ot music; to sing it well he should have a fauhless pro¬ 
nunciation so as to give solemn words their due sense and value; to 
sing it per fully he must be holy." 

eS 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LATE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is purposed to publish a short memoir of the Life and Work 
of Dr. Ridding, first Bishop of Southwell—and I write to say how 
grateful I, his wife, will be to any of his friends who will be good 
enough to lend me letters and papers of interest bearing on his educa¬ 
tional work at Oxford and at Winchester, or his work as maker of a 
new diocese in the Midlands. He was one of the founders of the 
original Academy newspaper, so I venture to ask you to insert this 
request in its columns. 

Laura E, Ridding. 

Wonsington House, Micheldever, Hants. 


SCENERY AND THE DRAMA 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W ill you allow me, with your usual hospitality, to break a 

lance with your dramatic critic's article of last week. 

Though I am quite at one with him in the main ; 1 think he fails 
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rather to discriminate between the various classes of gentlemen whom 
he designates as “ upholstery” attackers. 

While he rightly condemns the consistent murmurs against all scenic 
accessories, in which some critics indulge ; he hardly does justice to 
another class, who, while they quite realise the necessity of scenery, 
object to its modern use, as being not only unduly prominent, but not 
usually highly finished. 

I do not myself espouse their cause, but I should like to feel more 
convinced that it was really without foundation. How, for instance, 
does your critic look upon the tableau in Mr. Tree's Richard II .; and 
does he think that Dante's message is really told us in the gorgeous 
pageantry of Sir Henry Irving ? 

With many apologies for trespassing so long on your space. 

July 13. David Davies. 

[Our critic writes in reply : Mr. Davies asks me to defend not the 
users but the abusers of scenery. I am in sympathy as little with one 
set of extremists as with the otber ; and of his two instances I con¬ 
sidered the former an unjustifiable excrescence, the other an inartistic 
attempt to disguise a lot of crude nonsense. Both come under the head 
of any tendency to let scenery take the place of the play ” which I 
declared myself far from supporting. The fact is, of course, that if you 
use your scenery for any purpose but that of interpreting your play 
you are using it wrongly ; and to advocate the use of a thing is not to 
advocate its abuse. Only a good play is worth—or can stand—good 
scenery. My object in writing the article was to point out that this 
cuckoo-cry against “ upholstery” shows as little knowledge of the art 
of the stage as its opposite extreme.] 


MR. MEREDITH’S NOVELS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our correspondent, A Man in the Street,'' who has traveled 
" across many waters and through many climes," and who “ never met 
a single man or woman who would admit having read through one cf 
George Meredith’s novels ” has evidently overlooked this country in 
his travels. I am not much of a wanderer, but I have met at least a 
dozen men and women who have read ten or more of Mr. Meredith’s 
novels, undismayed by their "difficulty." And I have met more than 
one person who preferred Mr. Meredith's poems to his prose ! Is this 
complimentary to the men in our " street ” or uncomplimentary to the 
men in yours ? Of course I have met many other persons who are not 
temperamentally attuned to Meredith, and who get no great joy from 
his books, but they had at least read them, and could converse intelli¬ 
gently about them. I may add that no reference is made here to 
critics. 

New York City, Ormont. 

7 ul > 9- _ 

BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I apologise, not to Mrs. Clifford, but to Miss Emily Law 
less for omitting her from the first dozen " contemporary novelists 
of distinction ? ” But there is a far more unpardonable omission which 
it surprises me should have been allowed to pass uncorrected. 
Stevenson is surely facile prtneeps. Mv only excuse must be that 
having no list of authors or books of reference at hand I wrote off the 
names that came first into my head. “Contemporary ’ I take as in¬ 
cluding novelists writing during the last ten or fifteen years—I suppose 
Miss Yonge would hardly class as contemporary, the novels of hers 
which moulded a generation belong more to the middle of last century. 

Mrs. Clifford I would class possibly in a third dozen together with 
Robert Hichens, Miss Braddon, Miss Fowler. Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Rider Haggard. Mr. Cawker 
must be hard up to include an American in his British dozen, and no 
one else would include Egerton Castle there. 

_ M. D. 

LIBELLING THE DEAD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your interesting notes this week you discuss the question of 
libelling the dead in France, and humorously suggest that the 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell should raise the matter in our own 
courts. Surely the parallel is inadmissible for the simple reason that 
in France such an action will lie while in England it will. not. One 
might as well suggest the bringing of a breach of promise action across 
the water. 

Cloodbslry Brereton. 


MR. LANG'S “ADVENTURES” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Is not the Portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang in his " Adventures 
among Books ’’ the exact counterpart, or nearly so, of R. L. Stevenson 
himself? I was much struck with the likeness. 

What a delightful book it is I Mr. Lang speaks of the Journal called 
London as published approximately in ’78. That was the year I I 
remember the paper well, and sending verses to it. Is “ G. B." 


George Barlow ? I trow not 1 I remember well some lines by Robert 
Buchanan in it, called " The dead Man." They began : 

“ Here lies a common man I ” 

And ended 

“ Look no more upon the Sun 1 
All is done.” 

Mr. Lang’s boyish reminiscences are most interesting. 

F. B. Dovbton. 


THE LATE MR. TAPHOUSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your notice of Book Sales on p. 737, you speak of Mr. 
Taphouse as *• at one time Mayor of Oxford." This seems to imply that 
he held that office some years ago, whereas he was actually Mayor at 
the time of his death, having been appointed only a few months 
previously. 

July 17. C. S. Jbrram. 


-LA VIE EST BREVE" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have seen a number of translations—good, bad, and in¬ 
different—of the poem referred to, but am not yet satisfied as to the 
paternity of the original, the title of which is given as " Peu de Chose,” 
or '■ Peu de Chose et Presque Trop." The first line of the poem is, I 
believe, “ La vie est vaine." The poem is. by some, attributed to 
Maeterlinck (I do not think this is correct) ; a translation I have seen 
is headed “ (After the French of Alfred de Musset) " ; and an article in 
the Nineteenth Century, of September 1883, ascribes it to Leon Mon- 
tenaeken, a Belgian poet. If this is correct, where can a copy of this 
poet's works be seen? The British Museum, apparently, does not 
possess one. 

Edward Latham. 
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Artistic Relations. New Edition. Printed for His Majesty's Stationary 
Office. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of the 
Government of India. New Series, No. 17. Snake Venoms in Relation to 
Hemolysis. By Captain George Lamb, M.D., I M.S. Calcutta: Office 
of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. Annas 6, or 7d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Swing. David. Truths Leaf by Leaf. Characterisation by Newell Dwight 
Hills ; Introduction and a Poem by Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus. Chicago: 
S. B. Kimball, $1.50. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Doteris it Us Piintres it Vases Grecs. By Eimond Pottier. (Paris : 
Henri Laurens )—Although M. Pottier gives to his interesting and 
well illustrated essay on painted Greek vases the name of Douris, 
he makes no attempt to supply a biography of that master, but has 
merely selected him as typical of the group of mttics or foreigners who 
worked together in Athens between 510 and 480 u.c., and whose pro¬ 
ductions reflect the glories of the vanished art of the great masters 
who first raised painting in Greece to an independent position. 
Better known as Doris—for at the time he lived the letters ou were 
represented by the single letter O—Donris was probably of Ionic 
origin, and has been chosen by the French critic because he was alike 
a designer, a practical potter, and a painter, so that in his work are 
reflected the best traditions of his day. Moreover, no less than twenty- 
eight vases bearing his signature, many of which are here reproduced, 
have been preserved, so that a very complete ideaican be obtained of 
his capacity. M. Pottier considers him first as a craftsman and then 
as an artist, piecing together a very realistic picture of his life in his 
atelier, with the conditions under which he worked, and speaking of 
him as a progressive who was ever seeking new effects and new combi¬ 
nations in his subjects. These he culled by preference from contem¬ 
porary domestic life, festivals, etc., but he occasionally also treated 
heroic or mythic themes in a manner proving that, like his compeers. 
Euphronius and Brygos, he was truly in touch with the culture of the 
higher classes. Nothing indeed is more significant of Athens having 
been the intellectual capital of the world, than the fact that in spite of 
tbe broad line of demarcation between the aristocracy and the demo¬ 
cracy the man of genius of whatever rank could compete on equal 
terms with the leaders of thought. 

PrtxiUU. By Georges Perrot. (Paris: Henri Laurens.)—As is 
printed out by M. Perrot, the able secretary of the French Academy 
of Inscriptions, in bis delightful Monograph on Praxiteles, that great 
sculptor bas occupied an exceptional position in the history of antique 
art since tbe discovery at Olympia, Isa 1877, of his statue of Hermes 
In defining the characteristics of his predecessors and contemporaries 
the chief sources of information are either second-rate copies of their 
W'.rk or literary allusions to it, but an examination of the wonderful 
"Hermes ” reveals the very motive-power of its originator as well as 
kb mode of execution. For this reason very special prominence is 
now given to it by every critic of Greek sculpture, and, after briefly 
relating all that is known of the life of Praxiteles, M. Perrot submits 
it to a most searching analysis, proving beyond a doubt that it repre¬ 
sents the creation of a new type. Its author was, in his opinion, a 
true innovator alike in the interpretation of his themes and in their 
actual execution. Ho exercised, says his new critic, refinements of 
techaique of which no earlier examples, if such ever existed, have 
been preserved, and it is perhaps in the treatment of the cbalmys 
banging from the arm of Hermes on which rests the infant Dionysus 
that these refinements are most distinctly noticeable. The folds are 
no longer conventional, but copied direct from nature, and the illusion 
i*» complete that they actually seem to be ruffled by the wind, ex¬ 
plaining the mistake of the German archaeologist who exclaimed, when 
be taw one ®f the first photographs of the newly discovered statue: 
"Yes, it is very fine, but why in the world did they leave that mantle 
hanging there ? ” The remainder of M. Perrot's work deals with the 
other wcH-autbenttaatled sculptures of Praxiteles, and though neces¬ 
sarily not quite so interesting as the pages devoted to the “ Hermes,” 
it is full of clever and to a great extent original criticism. 

We am glad fo welcome Macaulay's History of England in five neat 
httle volumes (Chatto and Windus, each 2s. net, cloth, and 3s. net, 
leather); bat still more interesting is the announcement made in Mr. 
John McCarthy’s preface, that the publishers intend to issue in the 


same form Mr. McCarthy’s own historical works, which pick up the 
story where Macaulay dropped it and carry it to 1897; in order “to 
give to t ie roiling world o-*e continuous narrative of the Empire's 
history, from the day M icaulay took it up down to the present, in 
a form that will put it w.tmn the reach of readers who cannot afford to 
pay large prices for books.” Mr. McCarthy disclaims any notion of 
ranging himself by Macaulay as a historian ; but no better work than 
his could have been found for the purpose, for, like Macaulay, he is a 
foe to the idea that history should wrap herself in a dignified dulness 
and appeal only to the few. It is to interest and instruct the many 
that both historians wrote, and both have succeeded. If Mr. McCarthy 
seems—in our present state of opinion—more accurate than Macaulay, 
that is largely because Macaulay's lights were not as strong as ours. 
Macaulay, we believe, meant to be accurate, though he was too in¬ 
corrigible a rhetorician to let any chance of a point go by ; and, after 
all, his inaccuracies do not affect seriously the kind of reader who makes 
the most use of him. The doctor who advised a " run-down " patient to 
amuse himself by reading “ Macaulay's history or any other work of 
fiction” was a worse rhetorician than Macaulay himself. 

We have before us three new volumes of Messrs. W. and R. Chambers 
excellent “ Nineteenth Century Series ” (5s. net each). Political Progress 
in the Nineteenth Century was begun by the well-known biographer and 
editor of the Northern Whig, Mr. Thomas MacKnight, who died after 
completing ten chapters of this book. The remainder is the work of 
Mr. C. C. Osborn. After a preliminary retrospective chapter on the 
end of the eighteenth century, which includes the French Revolution 
and the American War of Independence, the story is carried down to 
the end of the Boer War. The main concern is, naturally, with 
England, her history, and her Empire, but the authors have succeeded, 
to some extent, in keeping all Europe in their eyes, and there is a valu¬ 
able chapter on America at the end of the book. In Presidents of the 
United States in the Century from Jefferson to Fillmore, Mr. Francis 
Bellamy deals with the history, seen through biography, of America 
from 1801-1853. The eleven Presidents his period embraces all, as he 
claims, either made history or, by being themselves insignificant, 

*■ marked a compromise in the struggle of great issues in the hands of 
great leaders,” and give an advantageous point ot view. At any rate, 
they make interesting studies, and the work is a good one. Temperance 
Progress of the Century , by John G. Woolley and William E. Johnson, 
is a unique and very valuable work. It devotes a few preliminary 
chapters to tbe history of alcoholic drink in general, and its story 
begins, properly, with the Revolutionary War in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. America is its main study ; but all countries are glanced at, and 
the Appendices are interesting and solid. There are good chapters on 
the Gothenburg System, on Temperance and Industry, and on Civilisa¬ 
tion as the Apostle of Vice among barbarian people. 

With only a moderate amount of poetic accomplishment Miss Marion 
M. Scott has succeeded in making a little book of verse of some charm 
(Violin Verses, The Walter Scott Co., 2S. ), just because her love for her 
violins and other people's violins and violins in general has inspired 
her. She has a pretty fancy. A violin, to her, is a soul; it is one of 
God’s voices on earth; each fiddle she touches on has a history, a life 
of its own. It was once part of a tree that grew on the south side of a 
wood ; it has known Italy and been handled by great men ; it is a friend 
and a lover. Reading these verses, it is easy to see that they are but 
a faint reflection of a passion that probably best expresses itself in 
music; but faint and sometimes faulty as they are, they have a little 
charm of their own. 

It is commonly supposed that advertising is an invention of recent 
years. Far from it; Dr. Johnson complained : ” Advertisements are 
now so numerous that they are very negligently perused "; and Dr. 
Johnson lived only yesterday compared with Psyche ; and lost Psyche, 
so Mr. Clarence Moran tells us in The Business of Advertising (Methuen's 
"Books on Business,” as. 6d. net), was advertised for. Was not 
Mercury sent by Venus to “cry” for her, offering seven of Venus’ 
kisses as a reward ? After that, the ” picture-posters ” advertising 
gladiator-fights or AureliaFaustiniana’s Baths (“more urbicoet omnis 
humanitas praestatur ”), seem almost as recent as Dr. Johnson. Mr. 
Moran's book is far more interesting and amusing than a book on 
business could have been supposed to be. It makes, in fact, capital 
reading ; and to the advertisers or the advertised or the receiver of 
advertisements its value is great. Mr. Moran knows his "business,” 
besides his history and legend ; he is no mean art-critic, and of his 
practical good sense the following example will suffice: “ The idea, 
whatever it must be, must appeal to women. It is their peculiar 
function to spend.” 

The new volume in Messrs. Methuen’s series of “ Ancient Cities” is 
Shrewsbury, a historical and topographical account of the town, written by 
Rev. Thomas Auden, and illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts (4s. 6d. 
net). It is a worthy member of a capital series, for Mr. Auden has a 
good subject in an important old town, and has treated it in a most in¬ 
teresting manner. In particular he has dwelt on the Shrewsbury of 
the eighteenth century, then the capital, social and political, of all the 
Wrekin district, and its association with many famous men ; Farquhar 
and his play The Recruiting Officer, Admiral Benbow, Sacheverell, the 
Non jurors, •• Demosthenes ” Taylor, Dr. Burney, Samuel Johnson, 
Lord Clive, Telford and many others. The book is learned, accurate, 
and readable, and the illustrations, though a little hard and dry, are 
good. 
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The Most Original Magazine in the 

World. 

AUGUST issue contains: 


MY BEST STORY AND WHY I THINK 
SO. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Month by month famous writers are in¬ 
vited to give their best story, and to state 
their reasons for thinking so. W. Pett 
Ridge considers "His Cheap Bravo" as 
his best. The story is therefore reprinted 
in this number of The Grand. 

THE CURE OF BOULOGNE. By Alex¬ 
andre Dumaa. 

This is a story showing how the genius of 
Dumas can give interest to a light subject 
as easily as to the more thrilling tales of 
adventure with which his name is so 
commonly associated. 

BILLY PAGAN, MINING ENGINEER. 
No. 1.—The Bardoo Finn. 

The first of a series of admirably-written 
stories, giving, in the form of fiction, a 
vivid description of the trials, adventures, 
and hardships which go to make up the 
existence of the modern pioneers of 
Greater Britain. 

THE ROOM IN THE DRAGON VOLANT. 
By Sheridan Le Fanu. 

The short stories of Sheridan Le Fanu, 
among the best in the language, are prac¬ 
tically unknown to the general public. 
We have, therefore, made arrangements to 
place before our readers one of the most 
exciting and thrilling of these stories. 

AS 0THER8 SEE US. No.1. A 
frenchman’s Impressions of Eng¬ 
land. 

Two hundred years ago Voltaire gravely 
assured the world that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain were a highly - cultivated 
learned nation. Ever since there is not a 
Frenchman with a name who has not 
crossed the Channel and recorded his 
impressions of the “ Islanders." The latest 
investigator—at the invitation of the 
Grand Magazine— is M. Adolphe Brisson, 
one of the leading French critics of the day. 
M.Brisson’s remarks will be read with all the 
greater interest, perhaps, precisely because 
they are the first hasty generalisations of 
a cultured foreigner. 


THE CHANGE CURE. J Cater, M.D. 

A few practical suggestions by a physician, 
showing how different varieties of mental 
and physical fatigue ought to be treated 
by different varieties of " change,” and 
how a “change ’’ of the wrong description 
- -, may do piore harm than good. 1 . ... 

Under the X-Rays. IN THE NAME 
OF CHARITY I 

Of all the schemes devised by the un¬ 
scrupulous for transferring the contents of 
other people's purses to their own, none is 
baser than that which exploits one of the 
finest elements of human nature—charity. 
Everybody who dislikes being imposed 
upon by false pretences should read what 
is here said about some of the rogues who 
feather their own nests at the expense of 
the whole community. 

THE SHADOW OF A CLOUD. By Rose 
E. Walker. 

Describes the pathetic situation of a 
woman, torn by pitiful doubts and con. 
flicting desires, fearful lest the happiness 
of the man she loves can only be attained 
at the cost of wrecking her own life. A 
situation closely resembling that set forth 
in this story has, more than once, been 
paralleled in real lffe. 

THE ORIGIN OF SOME MODERN’ 
FASHIONS, by Capt. C. A. Hope. 

This is an article showing how many of 
the commonest acts of courtesy and 
politeness are survivals of old customs 
which have long since lost their original 
meaning. 

THE BEST THINGS TO READ. 

It is quite impossible for those engaged in 
ordinary avocations to read all that is 
published month by month. We have, 
therefore, arranged to read and examine 
all that is published, and then to advise 
the readers of the Grand Magazine 
month by month as to those things which 
they ought not to miss, and those which 
they might well ignore. 

THE DRAFTING OF ACTS OF PARLIA¬ 
MENT. 

Not one person in ten thousand, probably, 
knows who is actually responsible for the 
wording of the Acts of Parliament. This 
article not only illustrates this fully, but 
gives some amusing instances of ridiculous 
blunders which too often creep in. 
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of ancestral oak round some of the mansions—is now 
beautifully wooded. No doubt the number of literary 
pilgrims, too, is swollen by the facilities now possessed for 
getting about. For example, many people who own motor¬ 
cars are often at a loss for an excuse to go anywhere. It 
is rather a poor business to fly along the road at express 
speed withno definite aim, and accordingly they are in the 
habit of paying visits to places they would otherwise 
scarcely have dreamed of going to. Indeed, one of the 
most curious changes produced by the motor is that one 
can hear one’s friends talking with the utmost familiarity 
about roads and lanes in neighbourhoods that would have 
been quite unknown to them except for the discovery of 
the automobile. 


Xrgislered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York Post 
Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Foreign Subscribers, 17s, 6d. a year. 
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At the most timely moment, Messrs. A. and C. Black 
have produced in their series of coloured books, a volume 
on Abbotsford, with pictures by William Smith Junr., and 
a description by W. S. Crockett. The latter has found a 
task to his mind. He has a good understanding of Sir 
Walter Scott, and a native’s knowledge of the country. 
To our mind, one of the most curious facts set forth in 
this book is that last year no fewer than 7000 visitors 
are recorded as having been at Abbotsford; yet people 
who have had the finest taste in their time had very little 
that was good to say of the place. Dr. John Brown, the 
author of “ Rab and His Friends ” called it “ Ugly Abbots¬ 
ford ; ” Ruskin, in spite of an admiration for Scott that 
stopped little short of idolatry, and a love of the 
beauty of the Tweed and of Melrose not exceeded by that 
of the Border Minstrel himself, said of Abbotsford that it 
was “ perhaps the most incongruous pile gentlemanly 
modernism ever designed.” Hugh Miller found it a 
“ supremely melancholy place; ” Dean Stanley said it was 
“ a place to visit once, but never again ” ; George Gilfillan 
gave it the nickname “ Castle Folly ’’; to Robert Chambers 
it was “ a sad piece of patchwork ” ; and we all know the 
contempt that Carlyle felt for this expression of Sir Walter’s 
taste. 


On the whole we should be inclined to consider that 
those who have found so much fault were perfectly right. 
Scott’s ambition seems to be a rather poor thing to this 
generation. At any rate, the literary man of to-day deems 
it a higher achievement to produce good work, whether it 
be in prose or verse, than to build an imitation of a 
mediaeval castle, and to fill it with armour and curiosities 
belonging to no relatives of his, and therefore carrying no 
personal association. Probably the real reason of Abbots¬ 
ford being such a favourite place of pilgrimage lies in the 
beauty and romance of the district. It is only one of 
many points of interest in what is perhaps die most 
romantic district of Great Britain. Melrose possesses a 
beauty that can never fail. So does Dryburgh, and 
most of the places commemorated in the verse of Minstrel 
Burae: 

Sing Ercildoune and Cowdenknowes, 

Where Homes had ance commanding; 

And Drygrange, wi’ the milk-white yowes, ■ 

'Twixt Tweed and Leader standing. 

The bird that flees through Redpath trees 
And Gladswood banks each morrow 

May chant and sing sweet Leader Hanghs, 

And bonnie howms of Yarrow.” 


It would be extremely interesting if some one who is 
curious in the matter of figures would collect statistics of 
the visitors to other literary shrines in Great Britain. We 
know that Somersby, the quiet rectory in Lincolnshire, 
where the late Lord Tennyson spent his boyhood, is an 
attraction to a stream of visitors during the whole of the 
summer, but to the best of our knowledge no record is 
kept of them. Carlyle’s still more remote home at Eccle- 
fechan, in Dumfriesshire, the “ auld hoose ” in Ayrshire 
where Burns lived, and even the birthplace of James Thom¬ 
son on the wild moorland north of Jedburgh, receive their 
quota of visitors. We would not like to say that they are 
all admirers or disciples of the writers whom they honour in 
this way, because observation of the manners and speech 
of such as we have come across has convinced us that in 
what is probably a majority of cases they are mere sight¬ 
seers, who are not very expressly interested in literature. 
The statement may seem illogical, but it is not made with¬ 
out chapter and verse. What an old lady of our acquaint¬ 
ance calls a “ towrist ” is a very curious animal, and his 
idiosyncrasies have not yet been studied with the minute¬ 
ness that they deserve. One day he might become the 
subject of most interesting investigation. 


Apart from the best of his tragedies, “ Ion,” perhaps Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd’s chief claim to remembrance is that 
he first discovered to a wide public the beauties of Lamb. 
His Life of the essayist, fragmentary though it be, will 
always hold its place among other biographies, for his 
style was polished, and he treated his subject with a 
reticence and good taste which have not always been 
observed. The Memoirs were issued in two parts, the 
first, entitled “ Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of 
his Life,” in 1837, and the second, “ Final Memorials of 
Charles Lamb ; consisting chiefly of his Letters not before 
Published, with a Sketch of some of his Companions,” 
eleven years later, Talfourd’s sense of delicacy deterring 
him from dealing during the sister’s life with the tragic 
side of Lamb’s life. Talfourd was at one time connected 
with a Reading paper, through the proprietor of which he 
first made the acquaintance of Lamb; and as an advocate 
defended Edward Moxon when prosecuted for publishing 
Shelley’s “ Queen Mab.” 


Both he and his wife were intimate friends of Charles 
and Mary Lamb; and “ Elia’s ” letter of congratulation to 
them on “ a birth of the description which I think you both 
wished for ” was included in the sale of autograph letters at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s this week. Lamb wishes to know how 
mother and babe progress, and invites Sir Thomas (then 
Serjeant) Talfourd to visit him at Enfield so soon as is 
practicable. 


The present beauty of the Tweed, too, is due in a large 
measure to Sir Walter Scott. He set the example of 
planting that has been so widely followed, with the result 
that all the country between Abbotsford and Norham 
Castle, which once was bare and treeless—save for clumps 


•• Will yon,” he asks, ‘‘bring the tragedian (and Tragedy) with you 
in your hands ? I am sorry to add that Mon’t be frightened) just as 
the last Elias were ready for destruction there has come from Taylor, 
of the London, the threat to move of applying for an injunction, unless 
we compensate him for his copyright.^ The son of a ln a manger 
neither to print himself nor let print.” 
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It was John Taylor, editor, part proprietor, and part pub¬ 
lisher of the London, who engaged Hood to sub-edit. But 
the paper, though it numbered many distinguished men, and 
the notorious “Janus Weathercock,” among its contri¬ 
butors, had not then the appeal which it had at the time 
when Lamb was introduced by HazlUt, and in his first con¬ 
tribution—a description of the old South Sea House where 
he had passed some months as a clerk—assumed the 
pseudonym “ Elia," adopting the name of a gay foreigner 
with whom he had worked. 


In the same sale is an amusing epistle from Hood, who 
commenced author on the London, to “ My very dear 
Marianne,” requesting her to store up his letters. 

It is not the fault of my wish,” he says, “ that I cannot make you 
<Jueen of the Amaranths or plant a bough of green leaves and turn 
them into emeralds for your casket. There is a tale of a little Prince 
who had a ruby heart, and whatever he wished on it was instantly 
granted, but it is not so with mine. Neither have 1 Aladdin’s lamp, or 
it should have been scrubbed bright ere the Chelmsford Ball, but now 
it is a dark lanthorn, and the glory of Fairyland is bedimmed for ever, 
only the fiery dragons remain, which be cares many and fearful, and 
the black cat and the demons and imps and ogres, who are the book¬ 
sellers, except that they have no eyes in their foreheads." 

It is characteristic of the man who jested even as he 
grappled with death. 

A letter in which Carlyle gives characteristic advice to 
a minor poet: 

"Young men who ask my advice in these times, I generally counsel 
not to write in rhyme or metre, but to try rather whether they can be 
• poet on a basis of poetry and sincere reality,’ ” 

would seem to have had its effect on the recipient, 
Ebenezer Jones, of whose poetry Mr. William Bell Scott 
wrote favourably in the Academy of November 2 and 16, 
1878. Carlyle’s influence on Jones had caused him to 
adopt a rhetorical style which did not meet with approval, 
and, discouraged by the reception of his “ Studies of 
Sensation and Event,” he forsook the Muse, to scribble 
about politics. But in two poems, “ When the World is 
Burning ” and “ Death,” written towards the close of his 
life, the “ basis of poetry and sincere reality ” are fairly 
evident. “ Death ” may not be great poetry but there is 
pathos in these lines : 

“ In vain the young from youth's delights. 

From lips whose kissing bloom 
Bright chaos makes of days and nights,— 

To thee defiant come. 

"In vain the old with trembling tread, 

And trembling hand applies, 

And strives to coax thy siience dread, 

And lifts beseeching eyes. 

“ And vainly I desert my post 
In life's poor puppet-game, 

To seek thee where this silent host 
Of tombs thy power proclaim. 

•* In vain, in vain ; but one reply 
In thy sad realm I find : 

Some fresh grave only meets the eye, 

The ear some wandering wind.” 


An appeal is being made by the “ Bret Harte Assistance 
Fund” on behalf of Bret Harte’s daughter Ethel. Bret 
Harte died in poor circumstances, leaving his daughter 
totally unprovided for. Miss Bret Harte finds the struggle 
for a livelihood very hard. Her health has broken down 
at a time when she has been striving to earn her living on 
the concert platform and the stage. Any sums from 5s. 
upwards would be acceptable, and the names of the 
Committee, which includes Mr. George Meredith, Sir 
George Newnes, Sir Francis Burnand, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and others, guarantee the genuineness of the appeal. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Secretary to 
the Fund, Dr. L. C. Alexander, of Holly Lodge, Upper 
Parkfields, Putney, S.W., or to the London and County 
Bank, Putney Branch. 


The “entente” has caused the French journalists to 
write more than of old about English literature; but it 
has not yet caused them to write about it with absolute 
accuracy. We have just been glancing at an annotated 
introduction to a French translation of “De profundis,” 
and have been startled by the havoc played with the 
proper names. Who is “Sir Jones”? Apparently Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones is meant. Who are the following: 
Ridder Haggard, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Ralph Walter 
Emerson, Boswel, Sir Irving, Vilde ? What has Sir Lewis 
Morris done that he should forfeit his title, and figure as 
Louis Morris ? 


So much for the spelling. Some of the “explanations” 
in the footnotes are even more remarkable. The descrip, 
tion of Mr. Henry James as “ the Bourget of the othersidc 
of the channel ” may pass; but what are we to think of 
the description of Mr. Hall Caine as “ the English Pierre 
Decourcelie ” ? The author of “The Eternal City” is 
perhaps being confounded with his colleague, Mr. George R. 
Sims. And what will the editor of the Saturday Review 
think of the description of his organ as “ the English 
equivalent of the Rente des deux Alondes ” ? Nor is it only 
the living who are misrepresented. The illustrious dead 
also suffer. We are informed that Turner died in 1801, 
that Shelley was the author of “ Endymion,” that Max 
Muller, “after travels and excavations wrote ‘Troyand 
its Remains,’” that “Literature and Dogma” was the 
work of “ Thomas Arnold, a religious and philosophic 
writer of very early date,” and that Colenso “ wrote a 
Pentateuch which was condemned by a Synod.” Afterthis 
it appears a trifle to read of Mr. Smithers, the publisher, 
under the name of Smyders, and to be told that the word 
“shibboleth ” is “ a term of the masonic lodges." We had 
hoped better things than this from the “entente,” but 
we shall go on hoping. _ 

By the time these words appear in print the workman's 
pick will have destroyed the house in which Victor Hugo 
spent his declining years. It was in the Avenue d’Eylau 
(now Avenue Victor Hugo) and was an ordinary, two 
storied edifice, with dormer windows and a shady garden 
overlooked from his bedroom, where he wrote, standing, 
and slept without a pillow. The dining-room was a fine 
one, with a table for a dozen guests, who used to withdraw 
at nine o’clock into the red salon, where might be seen 
visitors from all parts of the world, and of every shade of 
opinion—the Emperor of Brazil, Mr. Parnell, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Gambetta, Rochefort, Leconte de Lisle, Renan, and 
even, on one occasion, a cabman, who had refused to accept 
his fare from Victor Hugo, and who turned out himself to 
have a turn for writing verse. Here, on another occasion, 
the enterprising manager of a circular tour brought a bevy 
of American ladies who, though they had no letter of intro¬ 
duction, managed not only to see the aged poet but to kiss 
him. 


It was in this house that Victor Hugo died on May 22, 
1885, in the presence of his grandchild, his secretary, and 
his son-in-law. The clock had just struck half-past one, 
but in the official account the time of death was given as 
twenty-seven minutes past one, it being declared that the 
clock was fast. Whence a controversy, droll and trivial in 
such solemn circumstances. For eight days people struggled 
to reach the door, when it was often necessary to wait two 
hours in order to sign one’s name; yet, in spite of this, no 
less than five hundred signatures were left. So great was 
the number of wreaths that the house was filled with them, 
and they overflowed into the garden. Yet when the funeral 
procession left the house under the eyes of a million 
spectators, only two modest wreaths, given by the grand¬ 
children, adorned the “pauper” coffin in which the 
“ Father” of the people was laid to rest. 


A further word about the Victor Hugo house in the Rue 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, to which the Society of Hugophilcs 
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has now ceremoniously affixed its plaque. There, as the 
inscription is to recall to our memory, the policeman came 
to arrest the poet on the evening of December 2, 1851. 
Madame Hugo opened the door, assured her visitor that 
her husband was out, and invited him to search the house 
if he doubted her word. He withdrew, saying that he 
would return, and Hugo, as it happened, did not come 
home till morning. Hearing what had happened in his 
absence he did not stay there, but concealed himself for a 
week in the houses of his various friends, departing for 
Brussels on December 11, in the disguise of an artisan, pro¬ 
tected by a false passport procured for him by his brother- 
in-law, Victor Foucher, then a Counsellor at the Court of 
Cassation. 


The decree of expulsion did not appear until January 14, 
1852. It banished seventy-six popular representatives, 
and Victor Hugo’s name was fifteenth on the list. He was 
soon requested to leave Brussels in consequence of the 
representations of his Government, and found his way, as 
all the world knows, to Hauteville House. On August 16, 
1859, after the victory of Magenta, he, with the rest of the 
exiles, was amnestied, but replied with a manifesto: “No 
one will expect me, as far as my own case is concerned, to 
pay an instant’s attention to the thing called amnesty. In 
the present condition of France protest, absolute, inflexible 
and eternal, is my duty. Faithful to the engagement 
which I have taken with my conscience, I shall share the 
exile of liberty until the last. When liberty returns to 
France I will return to it also.” 


This was the heroic attitude. Whether heroism distin¬ 
guished his conduct while the Revolution was in progress 
is a question upon which his own recollections differed 
from those of some of his companions. He has himself 
described how, at the time of the coup d’ttat, he thrust his 
head out of the window of an omnibus and reproached the 
soldiers for butchering the people. There is, however, 
another version of that story, told by another member of 
the Chamber of Deputies who was in the omnibus at the 
time. “ The incident undoubtedly occurred,” says this 
witness, “ but Hugo has misstated his own rdle in the 
matter. 11 was not he but I who harangued the soldiers 
from the window of the vehicle. Hugo’s part consisted in 
tugging at my coat-tails and imploring me to keep quiet 
for fear lest we should all be massacred.” Far be it from 
us to decide which of the deponents is the witness of 
truth. 


To return to the house. It may be interesting to men¬ 
tion that there is a description of it (and of its furniture) 
quite in the Celebrities at Home style, written by Th6o- 
phile Gautier, the first of the Hugolaters. We gather 
therefore that Hugo anticipated Zola in his passion for 
living in a museum of objects of bigotry and virtue. Some 
details might perhaps be obtained from the concierge —an 
old gentleman of ninety-five who was present at the in¬ 
augural ceremony. 

Hugolatry itself is perhaps a subject which invites 
reflection. The least critical of us can see that the enthu¬ 
siasm which the name of Hugo continues to evoke is out 
of all proportion to his importance as a literary force. 
Balzac and Flaubert—to name no others—were both 
greater from that point of view. Such ceremonies as take 
place in their honour, however, are of a cold literary 
character. Ceremonies in honour of Hugo have all the 
splendour and solemnity of acts of public worship. The 
reason doubtless is that in Hugo every Frenchman feels 
that he recognises the magnified image of himself. To 
those who are not in sympathy, his resonant eloquence may 
suggest the hollowness of the drum. To his countrymen 
he appears as the clear-cut exaggeration of the French 
type—the average Frenchman magnified to the heroic 
scale. Their attitude towards him, therefore, whether 
they read his works or not, has a close likeness to that of 
many Englishmen towards Gladstone. 


The same phenomenon, in its appropriate degree, exists 
in almost every literature. Everywhere we find some 
writer exalted to a pinnacle beyond his strict deserts 
because his personality seems to mirror and to glorify the 
national habit of mind. Perhaps the intense Scotch 
reverence for Bums is to be so explained. Certainly it is 
largely because he was so very English—so redolent of 
Christmas and plum puddings—that the memory of 
Dickens has a vitality denied to that of Thackeray, and is 
kept alive by Fellowships and other Societies. The Ger¬ 
mans, for the same reason, are more exuberantly enthusi¬ 
astic about Schiller than about Goethe; and in the same 
category fall the Flemish enthusiasm for Henri Conscience, 
the Spanish enthusiasm for Senor Galdos, the Hungarian 
worship of Maurus Jokai, and the Norwegian preference of 
Bjbrnson to Ibsen. These cases furnish the true analogues 
to the vogue of Victor Hugo. 

In one respect, however, Victor Hugo surpassed them 
all. Even when handicapped by translation, he could 
compete successfully with the most popular writers of 
other countries. Not long ago the present paragraphist 
was discussing “ serials " with an editor who has been 
connected, for more than thirty years, with one of our 
leading illustrated weeklies. “ As a rule,” said the editor, 

“ serials have no observable effect upon our sales. A good 
serial does not increase our circulation; an indifferent 
serial does not diminish it. I say this after printing serials 
by Walter Besant, by Rider Haggard, by William Black, 
by Thomas Hardy. But there have been two exceptions to 
the rule. Two serials have visibly stimulated the demand 
for the paper. Both of them were by Victor Hugo.” 

A correspondent writes: A propos of the article on 
“ The Backbone of English ” in the Academy of July 15, 
if any one will try writing a jargon of English and French, 
using only French verbs, nouns, and adjectives in his frame¬ 
work of English articles, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, it will be found that any Englishman can 
read it fairly well without any knowledge of French. A proof 
that English is rather Anglo-French, than an Anglo-Saxon. 
And he appends as an example the following paragraph 
among others, “ written according to the rules of the Anglo- 
Franca method ”: 

“ The creation of a universel langue for the international relations of 
peuples is a question much controversed. While philosophes have 
regarded it as a lien of union and of Concorde, and a puissant levier of 
civilisation, litterateurs and poetes are in accord in opposing it, and 
many linguistes dout, in our jours, the possibility of composing an 
artificial langue having a reel pratique valeur. 

A correspondent writes: Permit me a line to thank the 
writer of the interesting and admirable notice of Sir Henry 
Wotton in your last week’s issue. All that is generally 
known of this notable Englishman is well summed up 
without dealing minutely with his ambassadorial merits 
and his routine work at Eton College ; but I confess to a 
feeling of disappointment that no reference whatever is 
made to his acquaintance, short though it was and in the 
last year of his life, with John Milton and the exceedingly 
pleasant and clever letter he wrote the young poet on the 
eve of his departure on his well-known continental tour. 
More especially I refer to the interesting anecdote when 
Sir Henry was “tabled in the house of one Alberto 
Scipione ” at Siena and the advice how one might carry 
himself securely in Italy in troublous times, viz: Signor 
arrigo mio pensieri stretti e il viso sciolto, a rule of conduct 
to carry one safely over the whole world !—advice which 
Milton neglected at Rome and nearly landed himself in 
“ trouble.” One likes to recall this meeting between the 
Nestor of diplomats of the day in his last year and the 
youthful poet whose early promise of greatness in 
“ Comus ” called lorth the encomiums of the learned 
Provost—“a dainty piece of entertainment. . . wherein I 
should commend the tragical part if the lyrical did not 
ravish me with a certain Doric delicacy in your songs and 
odes wherein I must plainly confess to have seen yet 
nothing parallel in our language: ipsa mollifies.” 
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EMILIA FRANCIS STRONG 

The Book of the Spiritual Life. By the late Lady Dilke. 

With a Memoir of the Author by the Rt. Hon. Sir 

Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. (Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) 

All readers of this curious and interesting volume will 
agree that remarkable, as are the fragments given of Lady 
Dilke’s own work, by far the most noteworthy portion of 
the book is the Memoir which, in the short space of little 
over a hundred pages, gives a vivid, imperishable picture 
of one of the most remarkable women of the Victorian 
era. 

Emilia Francis Strong perhaps inherited that strain of 
character, without which genius counts for so little, from 
her paternal grandfather, that Samuel Strong who was one 
of the most sturdy among the United Empire Loyalists of 
Georgia. To this gallant defender of a lost cause Lady 
Dilke owed her striking physical presence, to which in 
youth was joined a personal beauty which caused William 
Bell Scott early in the sixties to write of her that she was 
one of the “most perfectly lovely women in the world”; 
doubtless it was from the same source that she obtained 
the vitality and high spirit which to the last seem to have 
been the qualities which most impressed those who came 
into temporary contact with her. 

The happy accident that her father, after retiring from 
the Army, became connected with the Oxford branch of a 
banking firm, brought her from childhood into what was 
to be, in spite of her later strictures on Oxford and Oxford 
life, a thoroughly congenial atmosphere. Her friendship 
with John Ruskin, for example, was directly owing to 
the fact that she spent her early girlhood at Oxford. 
Some of her drawings were shown to him, and he strongly 
advised that she should be sent to South Kensington to 
study anatomy. Nearly thirty years later, after an 
intimacy only interrupted—but that for years—by 
Ruskin’s keen anger at a signed criticism written by his 
one-time disciple, he wrote to her: 

" I thought you always one of my terriblest, unconquerablest, and 
antagonisticest . . , powers. . . . My dear child, what have you ever 
done in my way, or as I bid ? . . . I am really very, very, affec¬ 
tionately and respectfully yours—J. Ruskin.” 

The letter led to an amusing little correspondence, in 
which the lady replied with some spirit: 

*• My dear Master,—So big a person as you ought to understand 
that others may and must receive from you much which must be dealt 
with according to their own character and circumstances.” 

A little later Ruskin, in writing to her, summed up oddly 
and characteristically his philosophy of art; 

“ To obey me is to love Turner and hate Raphael, to love Goethe 
and hate the Renaissance." 

But, however antagonistic they were to prove to one 
another in the plane of thought of art criticism, Ruskin 
exercised a great personal influence on the beautiful, 
ardent girl whom he brought into the most cultivated and 
delightful stratum of London life—thatwhich then gathered 
together each Sunday afternoon at Little Holland House. 
It was there that both she and her work attracted the 
enthusiastic admiration of G. F. Watts; there also that she 
renewed a childish acquaintance with Millais. 

About this time—1858 and 1859— s ^ e seems to have 
worked very steadily at South Kensington. Oddly enough, 
Miss Strong and Sir Charles Dilke, he at the time a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen, won Queen’s Prizes in the same year. 
It was about this time also that she developed the strong 
—some would call them almost morbid—religious feelings 
which took the form of extreme indulgence in what were 
then called Puseyite practices, including confession and 
penance. Those, however, who have had experience of the 
effect of religious emotion on a certain type of character, 
will understand that these practices were not incompatible 


with a keen love of practical joking and of the accomplish¬ 
ing of some very daring girlish pranks, of which one 
actually caused Miss Strong to be brought before the Lord 
President and his advisers. A lieutenant of engineers 
had been attached for duty at the art schools, and this 
gentleman—he later became a distinguished general—had 
placed upon the official screen a notice that “ the young 
lady who had taken away ” his dog was instantly to return 
it to the owner. The students resented this aspersion on 
their honesty, and the future Lady Dilke expressed the 
general indignation, and also doubtless taught the young 
soldier a lesson, by affixing in her turn to the Government 
official notice-board a bill beginning : “ Lost, strayed, or 
stolen, a sandy-haired puppy answering to the name of 

Lieutenant-” The authorities contented themselves 

with meekly expressing the hope that nothing of the kind 
would happen again. This little story makes one under¬ 
stand why Ruskin described her as “ the sauciest of girls,” 
and also explains the kind of understanding humour which 
made her exclaim some forty years later after a long 
day of exertion spent in trying to make those about her 
happy: 

“Perhaps, after all, I am malting the comfortable uncomfortable, 
without making the uncomfortable any more comfortable ! " 

—a reflection some hostesses would do well to learn by 
heart. 

The marriage of Emilia Francis Strong to the great 
scholar whose name she was to bear for over twenty years, 
took place in the September of 1861, at Iffley, and it 
would be deeply interesting to learn how so strange—and, 
we may be permitted to suggest without impertinence, so 
ill-assorted—a union came about. Sir Charles Dilke gives 
a pleasing picture of Mrs. Mark Pattison’s intelligent 
devotion to her distinguished husband: up to the last 
many of their letters to friends were actually written 
jointly—she perhaps contributing the beginning, and he 
the end. He evidently dominated her mind, and her love 
of personal liberty did not interfere with her disciplined 
reverence for Authority, as represented by her husband. 
She kept, however, an imaginative side and part of her 
life in which Mark Pattison was not allowed to share, and 
to this she alluded—there is surely pathos in the simple 
phrase—as “ Off hours of my own time.” 

Two famous novels are said to have had Mrs. Mark 
Pattison and the circumstances of her first marriage as 
heroine and framework. To one of these Sir Charles 
Dilke makes no allusion—and we take the opportunity of 
following his good example; to the other, “ Middle- 
march,” he devotes careful analysis, indignantly denying 
that his wife sat, in any sense, for the picture of Dorothea 
Brooke. He goes so far as to say : 

" The grotesque attempt to find a likeness between a mere pedant 
like George Eliot's Casaubon and a great scholar like Mark Pattison, 
or between the somewhat babelike Dorothea and the powerful person¬ 
ality of the supposed prototype, was never made by any one who knew 
the Rector of Lincoln and Mrs. Pattison.” 

One may, however, venture to point out that this is 
scarcely compatible with his admission that the religious 
side of Dorothea was taken from the letters of Mrs. Patti¬ 
son, or again, that 

•' Casaubon's account of his marriage to Dorothea in the first book 
of ‘ Middlemarch,' is as a fact given by the novelist almost in Mark 
Pattison's words." 

Lady Dilke deeply resented the supposed connection of 
herself with the novel; it was to her a distasteful subject, 
and on one occasion she assured a friend that she had been 
at some pains to avoid reading the book. 

At Lincoln College Mrs. Pattison, as was natural when 
her many personal and mental gifts be considered, became 
a more than popular Oxford hostess, and she exercised, as 
many now living can testify, a good influence on those 
fortunate undergraduates who came within her ken. But 
she never allowed the social side of her life to interfere 
with the work she did for, and under, her husband, and 
she also kept up the unchanging habit of her life, that of 
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putting aside a certain portion of each day for thought. 
It was in these moments that “ The Book of the Spiritual 
Life ” first took shape. It was shortly after her marriage, 
also, that she began to write for publication, and became 
a constant contributor to the Saturday Review, and, some 
few years later, to the Academy, where, in 1869, she 
became, as art editor, a regular member of the staff. 

Lady Dilke was that rare thing in English letters—a 
really great and perceptive critic, and it seems almost a 
pity that she turned her critical faculties so wholly to art; 
it is impossible to read some of her work without realising 
how sure and unerring was her instinct for everything 
connected with literature. Indeed, for a time she contri¬ 
buted many of the literary notes to the Westminster 
Review, and in the Saturday she wrote much on general 
subjects, contributing, in the late sixties, a curious 
analysis of the then mystery—hypnotism. 

But whatever it was at which she laboured, her work— 
as Sir Charles Dilke truly describes it—was Benedictine in 
its intensity and perfection. Again and again, from the 
year 1867 to that which saw her premature death, she had 
breakdowns in health which often necessitated her being 
abroad for long periods of time. And yet it was after her 
first two most serious illnesses that Mrs. Pattison did her 
most admirable work for the Academy, signing many of 
her articles, which dealt with such important subjects— 
in addition to her regular art work—as German art-philo¬ 
sophy and Ruskin's Oxford Lectures, and taking an active 
part in the Holbein controversy. Both artists and critics 
followed with extreme eagerness her articles on Annual 
Exhibitions; which gave the Academy a large and faithful 
foreign constituency—for Mrs. Mark Pattison, during 
many years of her life, was perhaps the only English art 
critic whose name was familiarly known in Paris, in 
Berlin, in Rome, and last, not least, in Vienna. In each of 
these places she had distinguished, and often famous, 
correspondents, and Sir Charles Dilke is able to give many 
agreeable extracts from her letters to leading foreign 
writers on art. 

More intimate letters give unconventional—but perhaps 
the truer—glimpses of great English writers who were on 
terms of intimacy with Mrs. Mark Pattison. A doggerel 
rhyme by Browning does not show him in a wholly 
agreeable light: 

“ We are all reading the • Life of Dickens ’ and admiring his sensi¬ 
tiveness at having brushed shoes and trimmed gallipots in his early 
days, when—did he see with the eyes of certain of his sagest friends— 
it was the best education imaginable for the like of him. Shall I 
versify ? 

In Dickens, sure, philosophy was lacking, 

Since of calamities he counts the crowning, 

That, young, he had too much to do with Blacking : 

Old, he had not enough to do with B.g. 

R. B." 

George Eliot, as ever, rings true—her notes are simple, 
womanly, and tender; one winds up with the words: 

•• I am so-so. ‘An ancient woman ’ . . . ready with my laughter in 
spite of the sorrows that never pass.” 

In yet another the author of “ Middlemarch ” observes: 

“AH writing seems to me worse in the state of proof than in any 
other form. In manuscript one's own wisdom is rather remarkable to 
one, but in proof it has the effect of one’s private furniture repeated in 
the shop windows. ” 

Lady Dilke seemed to have the power of divining 
remarkable people before they were known to fame, and 
she was one of the first to recognise the genius of Randolph 
Caldicott, with whom she formed a warm friendship. But 
wherever she went in search of health, there she made 
friends and admirers, and the fact that next to art she was 
perhaps most deeply interested in politics, both at home 
and abroad, naturally brought her in contact with yet 
another large circle of keenly intelligent people. 

Many among those who knew Lady Dilke in the later 
years of her life—her life after her second marriage lasted 
nineteen years—probably think of her most closely in 
connection with the cause of working women, and above 
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all of Women's Trade Unions. In all she accomplished 
on their behalf she avoided both sensationalism and self- 
advertisement to such a degree that only those directly 
concerned really knew of what the late Cardinal Manning 
once described as “her very great work for women.” 
In this connection it is worthy of note that Lady Dilke 
had a great horror of putting sex against sex; she 
considered that working women, even “ while utterly 
unable to protect themselves, were desperately powerful 
to injure others,” and she did everything in her power to 
make those about her realise that workers, whether men 
or women, must fight in the same ranks. 

Sir Charles Dilke frankly avows his preference for his 
wife’s creative work before her labours of research, and those 
who recognise the fine quality, not only in “ The Book of the 
Spiritual Life,” but in the short fantastic stories which won 
the highest praise from such entirely different critics as 
Walter Pater and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton on the one 
hand, and Madame Renan on the other, must feel com¬ 
pelled to agree with him, and to regret that Lady Dilke 
found so little leisure for original work. Till the publication 
of the present volume, two modest books, “ The Shrine of 
Death” (1886) and “The Shrine of Love” (1891), alone 
provided the world with an opportunity of judging of her 
high imaginative gift. 

Not even her work, however, remarkable as it was, and 
in so many spheres of art and thought, will erect in the 
future such a monument to Lady Dilke as that raised to 
her by her husband in the brief Memoir which precedes 
“The Book of the Spiritual Life.” 


QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT 


On Translating Homer. By Matthew Arnold. New Edition* 
With Introduction and Notes by Dr. Rouse. (Murray’ 
3 s. 6d.) 

Matthew Arnold’s celebrated Essay takes for granted a 
great deal about Homer which cannot be assumed; it 
bases its criticisms almost entirely on the Iliad to the ex¬ 
clusion of that “mirror of life,” the Odyssey; it arrives at 
a conclusion which we cannot accept as to the best metre 
for an English verse translation. Yet, with these defects, 
it is an upstanding and outspoken piece of criticism, full of 
insight and illumination, and will always be indispensable 
to the translator who is ambitious of conveying to English 
readers any feeling of the greatness of Homer’s master¬ 
pieces. It is not that Matthew Arnold was a great classi¬ 
cal scholar. But he was something much more—one who 
felt and loved all that is truly great in literature. He was 
enamoured of the great style. Multum amavit. 

It is in the negative, or destructive, parts of his Essay 
that Arnold is most convincing. He shows completely that 
Mr. Newman's desire to affect outlandish words in his 
rendering, such as “ bulkin ” for “ a calf,” and “ bragly ” 
for “ finely proud,” misrepresents the poet, who was not 
to the Periclean Athenian as Chaucer or Piers Plowman 
is to us, but rather as the English Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer. Mr. Newman’s avoidance of Latin 
words is an unpardonable error. The English language 
owes its matchless power to the fact that it comes from 
two sources, English and Latin, not like French, Italian 
and Spanish, which are mainly Latin, and German, which 
is almost entirely Teutonic. Hence the majesty of passages 
in Shakespeare where several purely English words are 
made weighty by a couple of Latin-born polysyllables, 
as in 

" No: this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

• Making the green one red.” 


Indeed, the so-called purity of English is a subject on 
which has been written a great deal of what Carlyle used 
to call “ mournful trash.” On the occasion of th? death of 
John Bright his eulogists in the House of Commons all 
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dwelt on what they called his Saxon English. Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted as an example of this quality the 
following sentence: 

" I never imagined that you were prepared to endorse all my opinions 
and to sanction every political act with which I had been connected." 

Now this sentence does not at all illustrate Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s point; it has in it at least seven avoidable Latin 
forms; but we do not think it would have been better 
English to write: 

“ I never thought that you were ready to back my mind 111 aii things 
and to say y/s to all my doings with the world." 

Arnold also warns the translator against conceits, 
like Chapman’s: 

“ When sacred Troy shall shed her towers, for tears of overthrow " ! 

Fancy Hector speaking of the fallen towers as tears wept 
by Troy for her overthrow 1 He could no more have used 
such a phrase than Odysseus could have said: 

“ For all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams an untravelled world.” 

Homer, Arnold rightly reiterates, is always noble, no 
matter how humble his theme, because he is never 
affected, never “ precious.” “ Sublimity,” writes Longinus, 
“ is the echo of nobility of spirit.” “ It is the perfection of 
style,” says Aristotle, “ to be clear without being mean.” 
These two conditions are perfectly fulfilled by Homer, and 
satisfied his ancient critics, as they satisfy Arnold. How 
an Athenian of the age of Pericles would have scorned the 
Stevensonian “hunt after the word” and the precious 
saying of Flaubert: “a beautiful verse meaning nothing 
is superior to a less beautiful verse meaning some¬ 
thing ! 

Pope is disposed of in the words of Bentley: “ a pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” Those 
who with Maginn would essay the style and metre of the 
old Border Ballad poetry have much to say for their 
choice. In no other form of literature do we meet the con¬ 
ventional epithet and the traditionary tag so characteristic 
of the Greek epic. What could be more epic than such 
recurring phrases as 

“ Loud he rapped on the ring, 

None so ready as fair Ellen to let the proud Earl in " ? 

Then, in the ballad gold is always “ the red, red gold,” 
every lady is “ fair ” and every knight is “ gallant,” 
“ perfayte ” or “gentle.” The real objection to its use in 
so long a poem as the Iliad or Odyssey is the certainty that 
it would become monotonous. But Arnold shudders at the 
inevitable shadow of Wardour Street, the manufactured 
antique English, “ the one continual falsetto, like the 
pinchbeck Roman Ballads of Lord Macaulay.” This 
phrase has given much offence. “ We all,” some one has 
said, “ have a secret -penchant for false sentiment.” The 
Roman Ballads will always “split the ears of the ground¬ 
lings." Again, the ballad is incapable of sustained dignity. 
Witness Maginn’s: 

" And scarcely had she begun to wash 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 
Above the knee that lay.” 

“ Never again,” writes Arnold, “ shall I be able to read the 
passage (Od. xix. 392^ without having the detestable dance 
of Maginn’s version jigging in my ears, to spoil the effect 
of Homer and to torture me.” 

The Spenserian form is fatally incapacitated by the 
division into stanzas, which has nothing to correspond to 
it in the Greek. Of the versions which have appeared 
since the Essay, Arnold would probably have accepted, as 
t: e public seems to have done, the Odyssey of Mr. Way, 
which is now in its third edition. He would surely have 
condemned Mr. Mackail's rendering in the quatrains of 
FitzGerald’s “ Omar Khayyam.” Only eight books have 


yet appeared. In spite of the high poetic gifts of the 
translator, the metre is fatal even in the calm waters of the 
early books. What will it be when he comes to the “ surge 
and thunder ” of the narrative after the deep-counselling 
Odysseus has “ doffed his rags ’’ ? 

The metre in favour ot which Arnold pronounces seems 
to us to be by far the worst of all. To those who know 
not the Greek and Latin hexameter the English hexa¬ 
meter is no metre at all, while it sets on edge the teeth of 
those in whose ears echo the strains of Homer and Theo¬ 
critus, of Vergil and Juvenal. Would the “man in the 
street,” whom we take not to be a reader of the classics, 
find any metre in St. Paul's excellent hexameter: 

** Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them" ? 

His critics, however, have been unfair to Arnold’s own 
hexameters in forcing upon them an inelastic exactitude 
of scansion. Would they insist on a trochaic upon in those 
exquisitely musical verses of Tennyson: 

"Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes ’’ ? 

In addition to much invaluable criticism we have in this 
essay delightful glimpses of the personality of the author. 
In inveighing against that uncouth rewriting of Greek 
names, which was introduced by the great Grote, he 
writes: 

Eor my part I feel no disposition to pass all my own life in the 
wilderness of pedantry, in order that a posterity which 1 shall never see 
may one day enter an orthographical Canaan.” 

A criticism like this comes to us like a healthy whiff from 
the end of the seventeenth century. With the same out¬ 
spokenness Locke writes: 

•• Cod has not been so sparing to men that he made them barely two- 
legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make them rational.” 

And how characteristic is his recurring appeal to the 
Provost of Eton, the Master of Trinity, and Dr. Jowett! 
One is reminded of “ those three men, Noah, Daniel, and 
Job.” 

Arnold does not seem to have observed that Newmans 
long-shadowy spear is not only grotesque but incorrect 
It is grotesque because a long slight sapling could not be 
naturally thought of as throwing a shade. There is 
nothing which throws less shade. One is reminded of a 
sketch in Punch in which a cabman invites the perspiring 
pedestrian to come under the shadow of his whip. It is 
also erroneous. The in the penult of the Greek word 
(eoAixoimo)') is due to the recognised linguistic principle of 
“dissimilation.” The epithet is connected, not with . aai 
“shade” but, with Saxos “a shoot or sapling." Neither 
Arnold nor his editor has noticed that the passage in 
which the muscles of the sleeping Geraint are likened by 
Tennyson to pebbles in a brook is taken direct from 
Theocritus. 

In a somewhat sad passage the essayist writes: 

“ I think that in England, partly from the want of an Academy, 
partly from a national habit of intellect to which that want of an 
Academy is itself due, there exists too little of what I may call a public 
force of correct literary opinion, possessing within certain limitsa clear 
sense of what is right and wrong. ’ 

We may say even more. We may echo the complaint of 
Longinus ot “ the great and cosmic lack of elevation m 
utterance that besets our age.” Not only are we making 
no effort to stem this \6ywr Utopia, but we are aiding it 
by assailing the place of Greek in our education. Every 
English-speaking person is heir to a proud inheritance in 
being born to the language which Shakespeare spoke. 
Every English gentleman ought to have a chance of 
reading Homer in the tongue in which Homer wrote. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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CHERUBINI 

Cherubini. Memorials Illustrative of his Life. By Edward 
Bellasis. (Birmingham : Cornish, b’s. net.) 

Cherubini is perhaps the most striking instance of a 
really fine composer, whose works, save for a few fragments, 
have practically disappeared from the theatre and 
concert-room. VVe once bought a copy of his Medee for a 
penny. His masses are, we believe, still performed in 
places where masses are used, but even then the great 
length of most of them has rendered a complete perform¬ 
ance difficult, if not impossible. Mr. Bellasis in this very 
interesting book, which is an enlarged re-issue of a work 
originally published in 1874, has done his best to remove 
the neglect, into which the compositions of this almost- 
forgotten genius have fallen. He has gone to a great 
number of authorities for his material, but has not, so far 
as we can see, employed original research. Cherubini, 
however, enjoyed at one time such a reputation that the 
materials upon which Mr. Bellasis has been able to draw 
are unusually abundant. But he does not discuss what is 
the most interesting point of all, namely, how it is that so 
great a name enjoys so small a share in immortality. We 
teel impelled to hazard a few suggestions on the matter. 
In the first place the composer was not fortunate in his 
age. His first important efforts were interfered with by 
the French Revolution. Then Napoleon did not like him, 
though he can scarcely have failed to respect a personage 
who could tell him to his face that Cherubini did not write 
his operas to please Napoleon any more than Napoleon 
fought his battles to please Cherubini. Paisiello’s soothing 
inanities were more agreeable to the Emperor than 
Cherubini’s austerer muse, perhaps because, as some one 
suggested, he had to endure so much noise in his profession 
of arms that he liked to have a little peace when he entered 
a theatre. Even when Cherubini had received, as he sup¬ 
posed, a profitable engagement at Vienna, Napoleon 
followed with an army, and the unfortunate composer 
found himself making music before the old enemy at 
Schonbrunn. When the obstacle had disappeared, and the 
world might reasonably have expected a series of operas 
and other works of ever-increasing merit, Cherubini was 
seized with the mania which has proved fatal to the 
artistic reputations of lesser composers—he thought it his 
duty to write religious music. 

It is with this side of the composer’s activity that Mr. 
Bellasis appears to be most in sympathy. He even pays 
respectful attention to the Bull Motu Proprio,” and 
seems to regard members of the clergy, as such, as the 
most suitable critics of religious music. For instance, 
many pages are occupied by the remarks of a worthy 
Jesuit father on the Requiem in D minor. This Requiem 
is a fine, but scarcely a great work, yet the observations 
upon it are simply a crescendo of superlatives and there¬ 
fore of no critical value. In fact we could wish that 
Mr. Bellasis would give us more of his own impressions 
concerning the music of his hero. He is usually content 
with quoting long patches of contemporary criticism. 
Now it is doubtless of value to know what great musical 
contemporaries, Beethoven, Haydn, Haldvy, Berlioz, 
thought of Cherubini’s music, but it is surely useless to 
cite the opinions of the ordinary musical critics of former 
days. What do we care what a man like Chorley thought 
about the music of Cherubini or of any one else ? The 
important thing to know is what estimate is formed of 
such music by a critical mind of the present day, utilising 
subsequent musical achievements as a criterion. This we 
do not find in Mr. Bellasis’ book. One curious piece of 
criticism, however, he does give us. He vastly approves 
of the various specimens of Sanctus composed by Cherubini 
on the ground that they are of the “ proper length.” This, 
for some occult reason, seems to be between thirty-three 
aud ninety-seven bars. Bach ventured to compose a 
Sanctus of no less than three hundred and fifteen bars, but 
this, thinks Mr. Bellasis, was because he was a poor, 


benighted Protestant composer, who did not understand 
the etiquette of the business. A few of Cherubini’s own 
criticisms, which we find in the book, are far more to the 
point. On one occasion when the smug young Mendelssohn 
was presented to him by an admiring father, all he remarked 
was that the boy might come to something if he spent a 
little less on his clothes. 

The musical situation was no more favourable to Cheru¬ 
bini’s survival than was the political situation. The prevalent 
taste in opera was completely opposed to the solidity of his 
style, a style as solid in the lighter parts of Les Deux 
Journies , or Anacreon, as in the tremendous tragedy of 
Medee. He was not, with all respect to Mr. Bellasis, really 
an innovator in opera, nor original enough to compel 
permanent attention to his music or to found a system 
which should preserve his name. Beethoven undoubtedly 
had a great admiration for his operatic works, but we 
cannot think that he was much influenced by them, not 
even by Faniska, the counterpart of Leonora. Cherubini 
did not altogether admire Leonora, the first three perform¬ 
ances of which he attended, and sent Beethoven a book 
on singing with a view to improving the latter’s writing 
for the voice. On his younger contemporaries, however, 
such as Boieldieu, Haldvy and Auber, his influence was 
great, not by the imposition of his own style but by the 
strengthening of theirs. That he was in advance of his 
time is shown by the fact that he was accused of noisiness 
and unmelodiousness, and this in the face of such a melody 
as the second subject of the overture to Medee. But 
neither his character nor his musical outlook was really 
progressive; his eyes were always towards the past, and 
such improvements as he made were not along the lines 
which were afterwards followed by modern music. In 
1826, at the age of sixty-six, he first encountered the 
modern spirit, incarnated in Berlioz, and every one knows 
what happened when Berlioz and Cherubini met. 


THE JERNINGHAM CORRESPONDENCE 

A House of Letters. Being Excerpts from the Correspondence 
of Miss Charlotte Jerningham (the Honble. Lady Beding- 
feld), Lady Jerningham, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
Bernard and Lucy Barton, and others, with Matilda 
Betham ; and from Diaries and various sources; and a 
chapter upon Landor’s Quarrel with Charles Betham at 
Llanthony. Also Notes of some Phases in the Evolution 
of an English family. Edited by Ernest Betham. 
(Jarrold, 10 s. 6d. net.) 

These letters to Matilda Betham ought, in our opinion, to 
have been prefaced by some account of her life and life- 
work, since she is known to most people only through the 
letters of Charles I.amb. True, some details of her are to 
be found in the Dictionary of National Biography, and in 
a little book, ‘‘Six Life-Studies of Famous Women,” by 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards. But the former is not to be 
found in many households, and the latter was published 
about twenty-five years ago. Some condescension to the 
average man should have been shown by the editor ; the 
genealogical history of the Betham family, interesting as 
it may be to the members of it, might well have given 
way to a more detailed account of one with whom five out 
of six readers are imperfectly acquainted. 

The letters to Lady Bedingfeld form the bulk of the 
correspondence and possess much quiet charm and interest. 
Matilda Betham was the daughter of a country clergyman. 
Her early bent was towards art and literature, at a time 
when such things were considered unsuitable for women. 
She herself said: 

“ Many people have thought me naturally a singular and perhaps 
imprudent person because I rhymed and ventured into the world as an 
artist . . . but I belonged to a large family and dreaded dependence.” 

Her friend, Charlotte Jerningham, daughter of Lady 
Jerningham and afterwards wife of Sir Richard Bedtng- 
| feld, had similar tastes, at any rate as regards drawing; 
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and of her Sir Joshua Reynolds held the opinion that it 
was a pity she could not be brought up an artist. With 
these tastes in common it is not to be wondered at that, 
living near each other in an isolated country village, they 
should have felt drawn together and that a bond of union 
was formed between them which ripened into a life-long 
friendship, as intimate as it was interesting. The difference 
in their social position appears to have been no bar to its 
continuance. 

Now and then Lady Bedingfeld, after her marriage, was 
disappointed with her correspondent’s neglect to reply 
promptly, causing a somewhat ungentle reminder: 

" I am glad my Philippic had effect. It was merely the scolding of 
disappointment. You to tell me continually of Letters written and 
flung away, and me not to say a word ! it is just like a hungry traveller 
in an Inn expecting his dinner, and the landlord comes and tells him : 

■ Sir, I had a fine leg of mutton but it was over-roasted and I flung it 
in the fire. There was a Pigeon Pie but it was too much seasoned, so 
I gave it to the dogs ; the Beef Steaks were ready dished but they were 
too fat so I flung them out of the window and as for the fried bacon I 
now bring I do not think I can let you to Eat it for I think it is cut too 
thick, etc. etc. etc.' Would not the traveller knock such a man down ? 
So must I you, if you keep me starving upon apologies. I won't have 
it any more I tell you." 

Occasionally there is a sad tone as when, after visiting 
her aunt’s grave in the convent where she had for years 
served as a nun, she writes: 

" I could have stood for hours musing over these simple monuments 
of those who were born to riches and grandeur but who preferred a life 
of meek retirement and now sleep in peace under the green sod 
surrounded by lowly peasants.” 

Some interesting and graphic details aregiven in a letter 
written in 1799, when there were daily expectations of an 
invasion of the country by Bonaparte: 

" We are all in alarm about the French, the names and ages of every 
man, woman and child taken down as well as the number of carts, 
horses, etc. etc. Will the Storm only lower at a distance or are we 
really to see it flash in our eyes ? I who have been within sight of an 
action and have slept undisturbed when the Shock of Artillery has 
made the windows rattle, do not feel any personal fears as many do 
but the idea of those being called out to real danger whose lives are 
dearer than our own makes one almost distracted. If the French land 
you may look in the list of the killed for my name as well as Sir JR.'s” 
[her husband]. 

The letter is signed “C.B. the Desperate.” 

A most delightful picture is given of the effect of an 
unexpected visit, during a storm, of a party of ladies and 
gentlemen to a solitary peasants’ hut in Wales occupied 
by a large family of women and children; but it is much 
too long to transcribe. 

All of the letters from Coleridge and many from Southey, 
Charles and Mary Lamb have appeared before, in the book 
by Miss M. Betham Edwards to which we have referred, 
but a new one from Southey contains the following account 
of the state of morality in 1808 amongst the lower classes 
in Cumberland—not we hope, representative of the whole 
country. 

“ Miss Belham, I am sorry to say that whatever may be the case in 
the higher ranks, the breed of good women is growing scarce in the 
lower ones, and of this we have lamentable proof here in Cumberland. 
Manufactories furnish fine clothes to the one sex and bad habits to the 
other ; half the girls die of Consumption occasioned by cotton stockings 
and thin clothing; and for the other half—there is scarcely ever a 
marriage which is not followed by a christening within a month. It is 
well the white sheet has been disused for otherwise clean sheets would 
be wanted in Keswick. An inactive clergyman, negligent magistrates, 
cotton mills and Lakers have ruined the morals of the place. The 
remoter parts of the country have escaped that contagion and there 
the peasantry are what one has dreamt of so often and seldom seen, a 
frank, friendly, independent, happy and virtuous race.” 

In another part of the same letter Southey writes : 

" I see you have been feeling like a Spanish Lady while these great 
and heartawakening transactions are going on in that noble country. 
Oh what a resurrection of all that is great and ennobling have we lived 
to see.” 

Mr. Betham gives no explanation of this. It refers, 
however, to a poem, “The Spanish Lady’s Farewell,” 
written by Matilda Betham on July 3, 1808, which is to 
be found amongst the fugitive poems in the “ Poetical 
Register ” for 1810. 


Although it is stated in an early part of the book that a 
chronological arrangement of the Letters has been 
adopted, one or two are wrongly placed, as internal 
evidence shows. Southey’s letter, the date of which is 
given as July 2, 1808, should, we fancy, be placed in 1809, 
as there is a reference to the publication of “Words¬ 
worth’s pamphlet” (evidently the “Convention of 
Cintra” which appeared on May 20, 1809). Another, in 
which Southey acknowledges the receipt of Geo. Dyer’s 
“picture,” is unaccountably placed amongst the corres¬ 
pondence of 1816, whereas a reference in another part of 
the same letter, omitted by Mr. Betham, to the comple¬ 
tion of “Kehama” shows that it ought to have been 
included amongst the letters of 1809. 

There are several from Charles Lamb which do not 
appear to have been printed before, and which we regret 
we cannot find room to quote at length. A letter from 
Mary Lamb is strangely out of its proper place; it is to 
be found before one dated February 1811, though we 
should be inclined to assign it to 18x5 or thereabouts. 
There seems no doubt that it refers to “ The Lay of 
Marie,” which was published in 18x6, and which Charles 
Lamb partly supervised when it was passing through the 
press. 

Mention should be made of a most graphic account 
extracted from Matilda Betham’s sister’s diary of the 
Riots in Derby following the reception of the news of the 
rejection of the Reform Bill of 1831. 

We notice a few misprints here and there, the most 
serious being “ Pelage ” for “ Pelayo,” one of the heroes in 
Southey’s “ Rhoderick,” and “ coild ” for “ child”; some 
inaccuracies as to facts, and one most infelicitous phrase— 
“his exacting optics”! In spite, however, of these and 
other shortcomings, which could be easily remedied in a 
future issue, “A House of Letters” is a book of quiet 
charm and we give it cordial welcome. 


THE AMATEUR BIOGRAPHER 

Mirabeau and the French Revolution. By Charles F. Warwick 
Illustrated by John R. Neill. (Lippincott, 10s.6d.net.) 

In a few words of preface, Mr. Warwick tells us that he 
has written this book “ in the moments stolen from the 
duties of an exacting profession.” The reader would have 
guessed as much, for it has all the failings and the qualities 
of the writing of the enthusiastic amateur. Badly con¬ 
structed, badly written, without the experience which 
enables a writer to marshal his facts or go forward with 
his narrative, it has a freshness and a sense of pleasure in 
the doing that make it better reading than many a work 
of greater value and compiled with more art and skill. 
Con amove is stamped on every page, and as a result no 
page is dull. Our transatlantic neighbours see things not 
quite from our old-world point of view, and express their 
thoughts with a colloquialism unknown to the British his¬ 
torian ; thus we read that Robespierre was young, 

“if so canting, so bilious a creature could ever be called young ; . . 
an enigma, a demon of death who could mourn, could actually »eep, 
over the loss of a pet pigeon; and yet, when the time came could keep 
the guillotine busy chopping off the heads of friends as well as foes. 
He sat in the Assembly, watching with his squinting, snake like eyes, 
the king who in time was to be his victim." 

This may not be the grand style, but it has almost the 
vigour of a caricature by Caran d’Ache. We read too that 
Mirabeau “ had witnessed the daily constant bickerings of 
his parents, who fought like wild cats ” ; that “his wife, 
silly and homely, made him a cuckold,” and that “ he knew 
what his vices had cost France, and time and again he 
bitterly repented.” It was among the consequences of 
these vices that he had a list of challenges " as long as his 
arm,” and that he “ had no party back of him,” so that 

“Robespierre and the little men came into power after the death of 
Mirabeau . . . sneaked out of their obscurity, and gazing round not 
finding aught else to do laid hands on destruction . . . the lion was 
dead and the jackals crept out of their caves to snarl and snap and 
fight over its decaying carcass.” 
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Mr. (or is it Dr. ?) Warwick is strong in might have beens; 
he speculates on what might have happened had Mirabeau 
lived ten years longer, had he been well brought up, had his 
parents loved him, had he not had the smallpox, had he 
married a woman he could respect, had his life been happy, 
had he and Napoleon known one another. “ They never 
met; probably never saw each other, but a meeting 
between them would have been most interesting to have 
observed and recorded.” The King, the Queen, the Court, 
are sketched with equal fearlessness ; we are even intro¬ 
duced to the salon of Mademoiselle Th6roigne de 
Mlricourt. 

“ Mirabeau, when he could escape from the jealous scrutiny of 
Madame Le Gay, was an occasional visitor at this house of pleasure, 
and it is said that Robespierre dropped In at intervals.” 

Would that the illustrations were as racy as the letter- 
press of this entertaining work 1 We may quarrel with the 
author of a monograph who does not bring his hero to the 
birth until we are a good third through the volume, but 
more would be pardoned to one who can approach the 
French Revolution as freshly as Christopher Columbus 
approached America. These little faults of construction 
will not occur when Mr. Warren, like Anacharsis Clootz, 
has “ written some ” ; if he continue, as we hope he will, 
his series, Danton will surely put in an appearance before 
page 149, and Robespierre may be expected to drop in at 
intervals quite early in the volume devoted to him. 

But the artist, sharing the inexperience of the author, 
does not share his originality or his charm; the vigorous, 
hardy touches that abound on the written pages are no¬ 
where to be found in the weak and confused drawing of 
the illustrations. Probably Mr. Neill has not the habit of 
drawing for reproduction, and it may be that the cuts 
bear but a distant resemblance to the originals. But a bad 
American block implies an unsuitable original drawing, and 
the artist should learn from the author the value of a 
few bold strokes. 


LONDON SIGHTS AND VISIONS 

The Scenery of London. Painted by Herbert Marshall 
Described by G. E. Mitton. London to the Nore. Painted 
and described by W. L, and Mrs. Wyllib. (Black, 
20s. net. each.) 

In her preface to “ The Scenery of London " Miss Mitton 
tells us that the book has been made by two lovers of 
London for those who are or will be lovers. They attempt 
no “ stereotyped and exhaustive survey ” : neither artist 
nor author has felt any responsibility towards the public, 
they say, which could lead them to touch a place before it 
had appealed to them. “ Have you ever seen London 
like that ? ” they ask. There is no preface to “ London to 
the Nore ” : had there been, we suppose that it would have 
been much the same. These authors and painters, therefore, 
do not abridge what is already known on London, but they 
seek to give the flower of that knowledge as it has grown 
in the gardens of their own minds. We might even be 
justified in assuming that the authors’ knowledge is as 
limited as that of many other Londoners, and that they rely 
upon the richness of their impressions, the accuracy of their 
memory and their skill in finding the inevitable phrase in 
description. The tasks of the artists are different. For 
while their medium is a more difficult one to master in such 
a way as to give moderate pleasure to ordinary minds, this 
possible disadvantage is compensated by the greater 
suggestiveness of colour; by the fact that a prejudice can be 
more easily overcome by a strong personal via.v than it can 
be through the medium of words, which evert one is believed 
to have some talent for using; and the fact that mere 
fidelity and a thoughtful use of paint, when applied to sub¬ 
jects that are already invested by an histone and atmo¬ 
spheric and sentimental glamour, may come to be almost 
as potent as the subjects themselves. 

It is the tradition of this series to dissociate the author 
from the painter, to mingle their work with no precise aim, 


and to exclude any possibility that the two have ap¬ 
proached their subjects with similar advantages and 
prejudices of education, temperament or experience. 
Probably, if the text and pictures occupied distinct portions 
of the book, their effect would be more perfect. We, 
therefore, treat them separately without apology. 

Mr. Herbert Marshall contributes seventy-five pictures 
to “ The Scenery of London.” These are so various that, 
almost without looking at them, we should have expected 
them not to represent any decided point of view, nor any 
strongly developed preferences and methods : and they do 
not. Thus, the pictures of Queen Victoria’s funeral pro¬ 
cession, of Cannon Street on a summer evening, of the 
Pavilion at Lord’s and of Trafalgar Square, seem to be the 
work of a skilled and laborious artist who has not 
been able to choose between a fearless impressionism 
and an inquisitive fidelity. After the first pleasure 
of finding these coloured pictures in an octavo book, 
we are interested chiefly in the psychology of the 
troubled artist himself. In the pictures of St. Paul’s and 
Ludgate Hill, and of Pont Street, Chelsea, for example, 
the fidelity conquers, and attracts us by its earnestness 
rather than by its effect, which is indefinite. In ” Low 
Tide at Southwark,” “ The South Foreshore of the Pool 
from the Tower Bridge,” “Sunrise at Lambeth,” “West¬ 
minster Towers,” and “ Limehouse Reach," the artist 
escapes from the crowded human figures which he respects 
but cannot make more than respectable, and submits to a 
vision, with most pleasing results. Fidelity and a vision 
almost combine in “The Approach to Westminster.” 
“ Millbank, Westminster,” and “ Old Essex Wharf,” are 
charming, and intimately the artist’s own. “ An Arch of 
London Bridge," with the Tower Bridge in the distance, 
again, is a fine attempt to see things as in themselves they 
really are (or as Arnold thought they might be), which is 
impossible. And so, as illustrations to a book, to be 
looked at closely and not over long, Mr. Marshall’s pictures 
are excellent, because they come from a fine artist, and 
yet present a variety of moods and likings which are 
entirely suited to such books as these. As to the colour 
reproduction, it is good enough to De admired, but not so 
good as to allow us to forget its merit. 

In Mr. Wyllie’s pictures in “ London to the Nore,” we 
are struck chiefly by the wholesome sentiment and the 
microscopic eye. His “Limehouse, a bit of Vanishing 
London,’’ we much admire ; but if we exclude the excite- 
ment of the exaggerated colour, what is most remarkable 
in it is the fact that the artist shows us not so much what 
he has seen as what is there to be seen. When he attempts 
a quite different subject—like the Thames in moonlight by 
Tower Bridge or the Upper Pool at sunset—we admire his 
condescension to something august, his clever approach to 
a true vision. “ London from the Tower Bridge,” on the 
other hand, is really a gift to Mr. Wyllie from a spirit 
that does not often visit the yachtsman’s mind. “ The 
Customs House and Billingsgate ” is an epic piece by one 
with a cheerful lyrical faculty. Where he excels and seems 
to be most personal is in the many pictures that reveal a 
sailor’s blithe and almost unconscious enjoyment of big 
things. The little red sails and the painted bows in these 
look charmingly bold, seated on the many waters. Here, 
in his pictures, undoubtedly, is the Thames as it appears 
to thousands every year. 

Mrs. Wyllie’s text is a too frivolous accompaniment. 
She sees just what any one would see and describes 
it just as any one could. She gives us the impression of 
one delighted and only a little frightened at writing a 
book. Now and then she is bewildered—she wonders 
“what is the purpose of” the Morning Post Embank¬ 
ment Home, and does not discover—but as a rule she 
goes carelessly and gaily on, with gossip, scraps of 
history and, as far as we can see, unnecessary remarks 
about the jolly times she has had on the Thames. The 
result is that we see the great river’s edge crowded with 
famous buildings and men at their windows, all watching 
a happy family travelling in a boat from Westminster to 
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Allington on the Medway. She has no point of view, and 
what she puts down she puts down because it occurs to 
her and not because she has a place for it. She might 
have written ten times as much and have remained ineffec¬ 
tual. 

Miss Mitton is a hard worker who has read and seen 
many things. She writes carefully. She knows the neces¬ 
sity and value of selection and arrangement. She knows 
that intentions do not always produce answering effects. 
But her admirable observation and reading and intentions 
have been enfeebled by her unwillingness to trust her own 
impressions, or if not unwillingness to trust them, then an 
inability to set them down. More than once, she tries to 
give a picture of a street—Bow Street, for example—on an 
ordinary day. She wants a dull picture, and forgets that 
dulness cannot produce it. She simply makes a thoughtful 
inventory which is not an impression, and cannot give an 
impression. The reader knows tha t what she says is per¬ 
fectly true, but nothing more. In another place, she tries 
to suggest that Trafalgar Square and Whitehall are the 
product of many ages, by supposing an American to use a 
time-machine in the neighbourhood. But, frankly, we 
receive no impression of age or the pageant of time from a 
puppet show of men and women in extraordinary clothes. 
She might as wisely describe flowers by telling us on what 
soil their roots are fed. She has, too, a belief that it is 
possible to describe things as in themselves they really are, 
and forgets that a big book could be written about 
Westminster Bridge in her patient and modest manner 
without giving a true or credible notion of it. But she has 
aimed high and done some interesting and some pleasing 
work, and made a readable book out of “ The Colour of 
London,” the city, great buildings, associations, great men, 
the river, commonplace scenes, and so on. 


THE PLOT OF “EDWIN DROOD’’ 

It is a pity that Dickens tried so often to write stories 
with secrets and elaborate plots. The task was not the 
task to which he was born, and his whole system of nods 
and winks and “ blinds ” and false clues is fatiguing. For 
one, I do not care whether Edwin Drood was killed, or 
whether Jasper somehow killed somebody else by mistake, 
aud was “ hunted down ” by Edwin Drood in disguise. 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters’ detective work on the story, “ Clues 
to Dickens’ Mystery of Edwin Drood ” (Chapman and 
Hall, 2s. 6d. net), is, none the less, a pleasant piece of 
argument. He begins by saying that Dickens thought the 
secret of his plot “ entirely novel, original, and baffling.” 
But, if the secret has not baffled Mr. Walters, it is a pretty 
open and inexpensive secret in itself, though Mr. Walters 
has all the merit of a novel and probable suggestion. 

We all admit that Jasper had either strangled Edwin 
with a black silk scarf, and committed his body to a heap 
of quick-lime that lay about convenient, or that he thought 
he had done so. We all see that the crime is to be proved 
by a gold ring of rubies and diamonds, which Edwin has 
concealed about his person, though Jasper does not know 
it. Mr. Proctor thought that Edwin was not dead at all, 
but was watching round the corner, in Dickens’ wonted 
way, though with no obvious motive, disguised as Dat- 
chery, a man with a white wig, black eyebrows, and 
apparently, of middle age. All this is very Dickensian, 
and so obvious that Dickens could not have deemed the 
idea either original or baffling, unless he had some 
explanation as to how Jasper killed the wrong man, and 
as to how the wrong man came to be possessed of Edwin’s 
tell-tale ruby and diamond ring. Certainly, if Dickens had 
found a way of explaining all that, his plot was, so far, 
baffling. 

Mr. Walters concludes that Edwin was killed, and 
shoved into a heap of quick-lime, and that the prowling 


Datchery was Helena Landless, sister of Neville Landless, 
on whom Jasper attempts to throw the burden of the 
crime. Helena, we know, had often run away from her 
cruel step-father in the disguise of a boy. She was very 
resolute; she had to clear her brother’s character. She 
had black eyebrows, like Datchery, and wore, as Datchery, 
a white wig over her own head of hair: hence her habit of 
not wearing her tall hat, which was uncomfortably warm. 
She could run up to town, dress in the costume of her sex, 
and meet Rosa Bud; and run down again to Cloisterham 
and spy, disguised as Datchery. She scored up a kind of 
diary in chalk lines, lest her female hand should betray 
her. But she would not keep a secret diary in chalk on 
the back of a door, in writing; nor is there any reason 
why she kept a diary at all, whether in Ogam, or in any 
other linear script; or why, if a diary she needed, she did 
not write it in Tamil (she hailed from Ceylon), and lock it 
up in her despatch-box. Granting that a very young girl 
could disguise herself, her voice, her hands, her feet, in 
the semblance and costume of a middle-aged “ buffer, 
living idly on his means,” then Helena may be Datchery. 
But suppose she is, the idea of Dickens is improbable 
with the worst sort of improbability, is ternbly far¬ 
fetched, and fails to interest. It is the idea of a bad 
sixpenny novel. We are asked to credit Dickens with 
“ the highest scientific skill,” and this egregious invention 
is the result of his science! The idea would have been 
rejected by Mr. Guy Boothby, but it does not follow that 
Mr. Walters has not hit on Dickens’ idea. If he has, 
“ Edwin Drood ” is far below “ Count Robert of Paris” in 
its first uncorrected state, as the public will never know 
it. 

Jasper, when he met Helena disguised as Datchery, 
would have known her voice; she had spoken out to a 
whole company of whom Jasper was one. Mr. Walters 
writes: ‘‘it is of the utmost significance that” (when 
Helena and Jasper met) “ Dickens does not represent them 
as exchanging one single word.” Helena, in fact, had 
thrice spoken to Jasper, among others, in her “low rich 
voice,” on an occasion which Jasper could never forget, 
and J asper had thanked her for what she said. A profes¬ 
sional singer, like Jasper, would certainly recognise the 
low rich voice of Helena in the lips of Datchery: the voice 
in which Helena had told him that she “ would not fear 
him in any circumstances ” (“ Edwin Drood.” First 
Edition, page 44). Yet, on Mr. Walters’ theory, Jasper 
is not to recognise a voice that had spoken, in his hearing, 
words of significance remarkable to him. In short, if 
Datchery is Helena, the plot is about as lame and impro¬ 
bable a plot as can be imagined. 

Mr. Walters is certainly wrong, I think, in his inferences 
from the drawings, by Dickens' son-in-law, on the cover 
of “Edwin Drood.” These illustrations always gave an 
inkling of the story. On the observer’s right, a wild figure 
of a man is running up a spiral staircase, pointing forward 
with one hand. Below, two men are ascending the stair¬ 
case. Both are meant for gentlemen. They cannot, there¬ 
fore, be Durdles, the dirty vagabond, and Jasper ascend¬ 
ing the cathedral tower, as Mr. Walters thinks. Again, 
the running figure is Jasper, if Mr. Walters rightly identi¬ 
fies Jasper with the man who kneels and kisses a girl in a 
garden seat, in another design on the cover. But Jasper 
does nothing of the sort in any part of the story, and 
J a-.per has whiskers like blacking-brushes, and this kneeling 
man has none. The three figures, one running up a stair, 
the others following him as he points upwards, are Neville, 
Grewgious, and Canon Crisparkle in a “Bible Reader’s” 
hat. They are m full daylight, not in the dark with a 
lantern, like Jasper and Durdles when they climb the tower 
on the very “ unaccountable expedition.” Probably they 
are chevying the villain, Jasper, and Crisparkle is kept in 
athletic training that he may overpower the said Jasper. 
The girl whose hand Neville kisses as she sits in the garden- 
chair is Rosa. None of these adventures is in the pub¬ 
lished part of the story. 

The illustration at the bottom of the cover shows a dark 
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man, in dark clothes ; he has dark whiskers; he is opening 
the door of a dark room; holding up a lantern, and re¬ 
vealing the figure of a tall fair young man, in a Tyrolese 
hat and a long loose great-coat, not “ a tightish surtout,” 
such as Datchery wore, and as no woman with a figure 
could wear without betraying her sex. The young man is 
more like Edwin Drood than any one else in Mr. Fildes’ 
illustrations, while, if the dark man is Jasper, as Mr. 
Walters thinks, then the man kissing the girl’s hand, and 
running wildly upstairs is not Jasper, as Mr. Walters 
bolds. He certainly is not, I repeat, for he has no 
whiskers, and J asper had dense black whispers. Then the 
man revealed in the light of the lantern cannot be Helena, 
“the Avenger,” waiting in the crypt. The man is fair, 
and has not a white wig, like Helena when disguised as 
Datchery; nor is he middle-aged, nor is he Helena in 
female costume, nor is there any reason why Helena 
should have two different m ile costumes, one to wear as 
Datchery, another to wear as “Avenger.” 

Moreover, if Drood’s body was consumed in quicklime, 
how did Jasper put it into the crypt, quickl me and all ? 
If not, why did Jasper go into a crypt to be sure that there 
was no remaining evidence against him ? Let it be granted 
that Jasper did put a sufficiency of lime into the crypt, or 
tomb, or whatever it is, in company with Edwin’s body, 
then people would still ask: “ Who shovelled away the 
quicklime and put it into the tomb, crypt, or vault ? ” Mr. 
Walters thinks that Neville was with Helena-Datchery, 
in the place where the light of the lantern falls on a 
tall fair young man in a loose light greatcoat, and 
that Jasper dirked Neville there and then. I reckon it 
more probable that Jasper polished off Neville on the top 
of the Cathedral tower, and was then mastered by the 
athletic Crisparkle. But, on either hypothesis,—and 
granting to Mr. Walters that the old woman who keeps 
the den for opium-smokers is Jasper’s mother and Edwin 
Drood’s aunt—what a plot have we here, what a farrago 
of unnatuial nonsense ! 

Andrew Lang. 


IN A COPY OF “ IONICA ” 

William Cory, died June 11 , 18,92 

Here, in these verses of a scholar’s ease, 

We may win sunshine from St. Martin’s summer, 
And with deep honour hail the latest comer 
From that lost garden of the Hesperides. 

Beauty and grace strewed flowers on the way; 

Beauty and boyhood garlanded with sorrow, 

These were the dreams of him who feared to-morrow 
Because it might not bring back yesterday. 

The sunset memories for which he prayed 

Have brought their after-glow ; no frost can harden 
The soil which he has tended; in his garden 
The three white lilies grow and will not fade. 

Let others do what he could only sing. 

He hailed the younger heroes newly risen, 

As sings the blithe canary in its prison. 

Because it knows that somewhere it is Spring. 

So may our opening eyes shine year by year 

“ In deeper dream with wider range” hereafter; 

And when we catch “ the ring of boyish laughter ” 
May we remember him. “ He is not here.” 

C. R. S. 


THE EARLIEST FICTION WITH A 
PURPOSE 

THE GESTA ROMANORUM 

Preachers in the Middle Ages believed as fervently as the 
American after-dinner orator of to-day in the sovereign 
efficacy of the anecdote seductively told, no matter whether 
it were perfectly apposite to the matter in hand, or dragged 
in shamelessly by the heels. There were in those days 
writers of manuals for pulpit orators, works which went 
by the name of dictionaries of moral philosophy, doctrinal 
encyclopaedias, and the like, and consisted chiefly of enter¬ 
taining stories, each accompanied by the dry bones of an 
ethical application, which it was the business of the 
preacher to clothe with flesh and adapt to the peculiar 
needs of his hearers. Such were the “Speculum Doc- 
trinale” of Vincent of Beauvais, compiled in the twelfth 
century from Phaedrus and other fabulists; the collection 
made by Odo de Cerinton, an English Cistercian; Robert 
Holkot’s “ Moralitates,” a series of forty-seven stories, 
dated 1349; the “ Sermones Dominicales ” (1431) of John 
Felton, Vicar of Magdalen College, Oxford; and the portly 
tomes of Petrus Berchorius, or Pierre Bercheur, whose 
“ Reductorium super totam Bibliam,” “ Repertorium 
Morale,” and “ Dictionarium Morale,” bear so strong a 
resemblance to the famous collection called, perplexingly, 
the “Gesta Romanorum,” that he has by many scholars 
been credited with the composition of that work. The 
“ Reductorium ” is said to have comprised all the stories 
in the Bible reduced to the form of allegories; and the 
purpose of the other thesauri was to furnish an illustrative 
story on any ethical or doctrinal topic whatever. Outside 
the sphere of divinity, but begotten of the same passion 
for dramatic moralisation, were such repositories of tale 
and anecdote as the well-known Book of the Knight of 
the Tower. 

The fact is, most of the mediaeval story-books owed their 
existence to this practical purpose, the idea of which came 
originally from the east. It was the Oriental mind that 
brought forth the fable, and in all probability invented 
allegory. The West borrowed the form, and contrived to 
turn to account in similar fashion its own stores of legend. 
No tale was so stubborn, or so intrinsically immoral, that 
the expert casuist could not deduce therefrom some edify¬ 
ing lesson in conduct or doctrine. History, that most 
refractory material of all, afforded him the choicest themes 
for moral discourse, for he lived in a blissful age of igno¬ 
rance when, if he spoke of Domitian as a mild and en¬ 
lightened Christian ruler (see “ Gesta Romanorum ”), or of 
the Antonines as brutal tyrants, no one among his hearers 
was likely to correct him. Fact and fiction were not yet 
clearly differentiated; both were inextricably commingled 
in the popular mind as legend, offering the most plastic 
of materials for the purposes of the divine. In its palmy 
days the “ Gesta Romanorum’’was presented and received 
as authentic history, although it contains some of the 
most startling deviations from fact and sheer caricatures 
of probability on record. This book was as widely read as 
ever were the “ Arabian Nights” and the “ Morte Darthur.” 
Before the invention of printing it was copied so often and, 
such is the weakness of the scribe, so many divergences 
were introduced, that few among the surviving manuscripts 
have more than a family likeness to each other, and some 
are so unlike that learned editors have taken them for 
quite different works, compiled in imitation of the “ Gesta." 
The number of the manuscripts illustrates the enormous 
popularity of this treasury of entertainment and moral 
edification, from the end of the thirteenth century to the 
Tudor period: the printed editions show that it was still 
read up to the eighteenth century. Boccaccio and Chaucer 
quarried in it for material; that Shakespeare followed their 
example is known to every one ; perhaps not so many are 
aware that Schiller and Dante Gabriel Rossetti extracted 
ore from the same rich mine. 
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Like Bercheur’s “ Reductorium,” the “ Gesta Roman- 
orum” was compiled in the first place as a preacher’s 
handbook, though in later days it was read simply for the 
sake of the entertainment it provided. Probably the 
nucleus was a series of stories from the minor classical 
writers and from Latin chroniclers, the title, “Gests of 
the Romans,’’ being attached with some show of propriety. 
Soon Eastern apologues came in, with fairy-tales, beast 
fables, and all the corrupt versions of old stories, and the 
popular legends that could be forced by any dexterous feat 
of manipulation to point an acceptable moral. The moralist 
had, in truth, a hard task very often. Yet it is seldom 
that he gives up the attempt in despair, and instead of 
drawing a fruitful analogy with the actual life of his 
hearers, tells them in general terms: “ My beloved, the king 
is Christ; and the son is any bad Christian.” 

The peculiar characteristic of these interpretations is the 
exactness of their symbolism and the scholastic subtlety of 
their casuistry. Every moralisation that we quote will illus¬ 
trate this. One consequence of this subtlety is that a good 
story, with a sound moral implied, is often spoiled by 
having forced upon it an application at variance with its 
natural trend. A soldier is tried for some criminal offence 
(in chapter 58, Swan’s translation) and outwits his judge 
by certain cunning replies. In the application we are told : 

" The soldier is any sinner ; the judge is a wise confessor. If the 
sinner confesses the truth in such a manner as not even demons can 
object, he shall be saved." 

In other words craft and subtlety are commended as a means 
to attain the divine forgiveness. In the new version of the 
story of Atalanta’s race, the hero who wins the maiden by 
the device of throwing down the golden balls, is represented 
as the devil, “ who provides various seductions to draw us 
from the goal of heaven.” A most curious example of this 
sort of adaptation is a long story founded on the tragic 
legend of CEdipus. This is turned into an elaborate allegory, 
in which the child of the ill-fated pair is made to typify 
the whole human race, which is eventually saved by the 
power of a certain talisman, to wit, the Ten Command¬ 
ments. We get the most extraordinary distortions of 
familiar classical legends. There is, for instance, the story 
of the chasm that opened in the midst of the Roman 
forum, and could be closed only by means of the self- 
immolation of a citizen. Marcus Aurelius {sic) volunteers 
to cast himself into the pit, on condition that he be allowed 
to indulge himself in every wish of his heart for one year. 
The incongruousness of this bargain does not seem to have 
struck the simple-minded moralist, who naively observes . 

“ My beloved, Rome is the world, in the centre of which, before the 
nativity of Christ, was the gulf of hell, yawning for ourimmortal souls. 
Christ plunged into it, and by so doing ransomed the whole human 
race." 

After this daring application of heathen legend to sacred 
things, there is not much to shock us in the new story of 
the Cretan labyrinth, where instead of Ariadne we have 
the Lady of Comfort, and instead of the Minotaur an 
ordinary lion. The Lady of Comfort is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The garden (i.e., the labyrinth) is the world ; the 
lion the devil. The ball of thread (which corresponds to 
the clue given to Theseus by Ariadne) represents baptism, 
by which we enter into the world. Another travesty of 
•classical story would be blasphemous were it not naive 
and grotesque. Let the application suffice. 

"My beloved, by Pompey understand the Creator of all things; 
Csesar signifies Adam, who was the first man. His daughter is the 
soul, betrothed to God. Adam was placed in Paradise to cultivate and 
guard it; but not liking the condition imposed upon him, like Caesar 
he was expelled his native country. The Rubicon is baptism, by 
which mankind re-enters a state of blessedness.” 

Somewhat suspicious morals are inculcated by the 
following: 

A certain king had three daughters, whose husbands 
died in the space of one year. He desires them to marry 
again: but they prefer to honour the memory of their 
first husbands by remaining single. This admirable motive 


is unpleasantly stultified by the moral, which explains 
that: 

"The three daughters are the soul, which image the Holy Trinity.. .. 
The three Dukes (their husbands) are the devil, the world, and the 
flesh; when they die, that is, when the soul repents of her sins, do not 
again be united to them." 

Then there is the king with two marriageable daughters, 
Rosamunda, whose dowry is her incomparable beauty, 
and Gratiaplena, who is ugly, but will inherit the kingdom. 
Contrary to the postulates of modem romance, there is a 
rush of suitors for the dowerless girl, whilst poor Gratia¬ 
plena receives never an offer until: 

" at last, a certain poor nobleman, very wisely reflecting that though 
the girl was abominably ugly, yet she was rich, determined to marry 
her. He therefore went to the king, and solicited his consent; who, 
glad enough at the proposal, cheerfully bestowed her upon him, and 
after his decease bequeathed him the kingdom.” 

Instead of rebuking the mercenary character of the 
fortune-hunter, the moralist commends him, and con¬ 
cludes, with unction: “ But the poor in spirit will receive 
the kingdom of heaven.” Tale 121, taken literally, 
actually condones adultery, when the excuse is incongruity 
of age. 

Divine justice itself is, unconsciously, travestied in the 
story of a king who was an inflexible judge. 

“It happened that one knight accused another of murder, in this 
form—‘That knight went out, in company with another, to war ; but 
no battle was fought. He, however, returned without his companion; 
and therefore we believe he murdered him.' ” 

The king appeared satisfied with the inference, and com¬ 
manded the prisoner to be executed. But as theyapproached 
the place of execution, they beheld the first knight advan¬ 
cing towards them, alive and well. The judge, enraged at 
this interruption of the sentence, said to the accused: “ I 
order you to be put to death, because you are already 
condemned.” Then turning to the accuser, “ And you also, 
because you are the cause of his death.” And you too,” 
addressing the restored knight, “ because you were sent to 
kill the first, and you did not.” The applications explains 
that this capricious king and judge is God: the first two 
knights are body and soul; the third is any prelate. 

Many of the tales seem to have a grudge against those 
great princes of the church. There is, lor instance, the 
tale of the pirate who said to Alexander : 

“ Because I am master only of a single galley, I am termed a robber, 
but you, who oppress the world with huge squadrons, are called a king 
and a conqueror.” 

The pirate, who eventually becomes rich and a dispenser of 
justice, is stated in the moralisation to be a sinner in the 
world, whilst Alexander is any prelate. This is rather hard 
on the prelates, but perhaps the fabulist did not see all the 
bearings of his application. Many of the stories show a 
very defective sense of humour. Even the attempts of 
the monkish moralist to do honour to his own class are 
not a success. It is a grotesque compliment in Tale 79, to 
liken zealous preachers to a number of little barking 
dogs, for whom a certain king had great partiality. The 
real object is, of course, to cast obloquy on some one else. 
One day, an ass, envying the favouritism shown to the 
dogs, entered the hall, and running up to the king, raised 
his clumsy feet with difficulty round the royal neck. The 
servants, not understanding the ass’s courteous intention, 
pulled him away, and belaboured him soundly. This mis¬ 
guided creature, we are told, represents any one who, 
without the necessary • qualifications, presumes to take 
upon himself the interpretation of the scriptures. Such 
impostors are a very common object of satire and invec¬ 
tive, and many stones that puzzle one by the seeming 
absence of any sound moral, can be interpreted as a 
rebuke to this special bugbear of the regular practitioner. 
On the whole, it must be said that what is euphemistically 
known as “ worldly wisdom ’’ takes a much more honour¬ 
able place in the ethics of the “ Gesta Romanorum" than 
does any loftier or more altruistic theory of conduct. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

BLAISE PASCAL 

•• The Provincial Letters, masterpieces undoubtedly of reasoning, wit 
and eloquence, were pronounced to be superior to all tbe writings of 
Plato, Cicero, and Lucian together, particularly in tbe art of dialogue, 
an art in which, as it happens, Plato far excelled all men, and in which 
Pascal, great and admirable in other respects, is notoriously very 
deficient.” 

I have begun this chat about Pascal with a quotation 
from Macaulay upon the question of his genius, not so 
much because I agree with Macaulay’s words, which are 
too rhetorical for so refined a character as that of Pascal, 
but because the English writer sums up in his rhetorical 
fashion (which he has made almost a national institution), 
the rough edges of the extraordinary and wonderful man 
who practically conquered that which is known—and I 
use the phrase without any sort of feeling of hostility—as 
Jesuitry in Europe. Macaulay, of course, was most vio¬ 
lently opposed, not so much to the Jesuits themselves as 
to the idea which had grown up, slowly but surely, in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, as a tradition which 
had to be emphasised. That tradition was splendidly 
emphasised by Macaulay's summary of Pascal’s attitude 
towards the workings of religious poetry; but I fear much 
that all the subtleties of that remarkable character were 
not in his mind when he gave to the world his opinion of 
the great Frenchman’s own attitude towards religion and 
scientific thought. 

Pascal remains for ever a modern man. His thought is 
new, his ways belong to the present day, his independence 
is everlastingly assured, his amazing subtlety of mind will 
linger among all the subtle meanings of the world. I like 
to begin by thinking of Pascal as a great mathematician. 
It may be something of a heresy; but the mathematician 
seems to me always to start with a great advantage in 
life; the man, for example, who is as interested in the 
Differential Calculus as he is in the growing of the young 
leaves of Spring, must certainly have a more curious, a 
more inquisitive, a more inquiring mind than the man 
who rejects what one may summarise as the Equation to 
an Ellipse, the Return of the Hyperbola from infinite 
space, and the Law which draws the very seas of the 
world towards its satellite, the Moon. It was in such 
great matters as these that Pascal’s mind constantly 
dwelt; and therefore it was in the truth of things that he 
took his pleasure. For, if one constantly considers 
natural laws, one necessarily must make of truth the 
flag wherewith to advance through life. Pascal once 
wrote: 

** Nothing can be more astonishing in the nature of man than the con¬ 
trarieties which we there observe, with regard to all things. He is 
made for the knowledge of truth; this is what he most ardently desires 
and most eagerly pursues ; yet when he endeavours to lay hold upon 
it, he is so dazzled and confounded as never to be secure of actual 
possession. Hence the two sects, of which the one would utterly 
deprive men of all truth, while the other would infallibly ensure their 
inquiries after it; but each with reasons so improbable, as only to 
increase our confusion and perplexity, while we are guided by no other 
lights than those which we find in our own hearts.” 

There, surely, spoke the great man, who was not to be 
found in any condition of obscurity aroused by all the 
clouds that darken the sun of truth, but was one who 
desired nothing greater than this, that we should lift our 
eyes away from the indignity of lying, that we should turn 
adrift from the falsehood of pretence, that we should see 
with our own eyes, judge with our own minds, know our 
own limitations, comprehend our own faults, and throw 
away all the veils wherewith—to speak as in a parable— 
Mohammed surrounded Allah. Mohammed and Pascal 
met across the centuries in this matter. The great founder 
of the Turkish religion saw as in a vision the First Cause, 
surrounded by mantles; one by one had they to be re¬ 
moved before the actual face of the Divinity was seen. 
That was Pascal’s idea; it was this ideal for which he 
kved, and heart-broken at failing to accomplish in 


his own lifetime that which he desired, he died. Poet, 
eclectic, mystic, monastic, outspoken, courageous, intellec¬ 
tual, martyr, these are some of the terms that can be 
applied to the hero of Port Royal. Among that great army 
of pioneers with whom the name of Giordano Bruno is so 
splendidly associated, Pascal leads humanity with the 
banner of progress, and teaches the world how to be 
thoughtful in its endeavour to reach the heights for which 
mankind was surely created. There are many who would 
call him a heretic, many who would reject his teaching 
from the religious point of view; but surely there is none 
who would not bow to the great scientific man, who, in the 
rejection of everything that was superfluous, was able to 
discover facts and truths which associate him for all time 
with the names of such great men as Kepler, Newton, 
Empedocles, Aristotle, and all those who have worked— 
literally have worked out their lives—in order that the 
human brain should be expanded and that we should know 
that which we are destined to know, even though the great 
darkness still curtains our desire. 

At the moment of writing, there lies before me the 
third edition of Isaac Newton’s “ Philosophise Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,” a book in the composition of 
which the greatest mathematician of all times was largely 
indebted to Blaise Pascal; it may never be known, 
but one may still have a shrewd suspicion that Pascal’s 
influence also worked upon the brain of Newton in those 
later and tragic days when he made his most futile 
attempt to interpret the “ Book of Revelations,” in that 
outrageous manner which, had it not been for the great 
and glorious, the work which he had before accom¬ 
plished, would have placed him among the most im¬ 
possible mystics of the eighteenth century. Without the 
genius of a Pascal, however, it would not be easy 
to realise how Newton arrived at the great idea that 
the laws of gravitation could only be proved by playing 
with the movements of planets. Pascal himself in a very 
notable passage has spoken of what he charmingly called 
interstellar relations. Surely, here was the germ of the 
thought of gravity; and one may well imagine that in the 
short and busy brain-work of his lifetime, this great 
genius might possibly have turned his attention to the 
idea of that mysterious relation which exists between all 
material bodies, but at the same time may not have 
attended so far to it as to note how serious and how im¬ 
portant a matter it might become to human knowledge. 
In such a spirit, one can easily imagine why the Chinese, 
for example, discovered the compass and made a play¬ 
thing of it, that in their wise books all the laws of nature 
were explained, and yet, as we all know, that they 
used gunpowder for nothing more than fireworks; it 
was possibly the want of the application of great 
theory to great practice which disappointed Pascal 
in his mathematical and theoretical discoveries, and 
which turned him, in an ecstasy of ambition, to argue 
religion with the strongest and most influential religious 
society of his time, and which also made him say those 
historic words: “This day I have destroyed an evil 
of the world.” Of course he had done nothing of the 
sort; the great society which he opposed continued its 
work, despite its defeat at Port Royal; a single man 
against so many intellectual, profoundly taught and ver¬ 
satile men, men who have been probably more attacked 
and more wantonly abused than any other society of 
modern times, not even excepting Freemasons, could not 
succeed in the end; yet there is, we are assured, not a 
single man among his opponents, not one Jesuit, who 
does not regard with admiration and with respect and 
reverence, the genius of one who sought not to overthrow 
separate individuals, but attempted to destroy a combina¬ 
tion of personalities which he thought was making for the 
ill of the world. 

Among the celebrated men of history whose great faults 
have been surpassed by national and patriotic virtues, 
Pascal takes no place. He was simply and uniquely great. 
Not to him, so far as any historical record goes, has ever 
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been attributed any of those vices, any of those weak¬ 
nesses, any of those defects which have often marred the 
reputation and memory of great and influential world- 
workers. His record is stainless : his genius was probably 
unsurpassable; his thoughtfulness, his keenness, his sense 
of logic, his reasoning power, place him among that great 
army of thinkers, ascetics, even, one may say, saints, 
who have devoted their lives to raising the ideals of 
humanity, and who have given all their work to benefit 
those who walk in darkness. Of old it was said that people 
who walked in darkness “ had seen a great light,” and such 
a light was revealed during the lifetime and through the 
life-work of Blaise Pascal. Even though it may be that 
a certain religious emotion and a certain religious per¬ 
suasion may possibly turn the heart away from the 
achievement of the man, there cannot be one human 
creature who understands and knows bis life-story but 
endeavours to find a feeling of tolerance for one who was 
very convinced of his own views, but who possibly may 
have in the expression of those views distressed and hurt 
the feelings of his many opponents. But I will venture to 
say that among all the array of great men who have 
worked out their lives in order to express their own 
opinions, who have given up friendship, who have even 
surrendered love, who have cast aside all the pleasures 
which this world might have brought them, there is 
scarcely one, even though I remember such names as 
Confucius, Francis of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, Cranmer, 
Jeremy Taylor or Stanislas Kostka.who has done so much, 
who has thought so much, who has meant so much for 
humanity as this wonderful, this attenuated spirit, which 
informed the mind of Pascal. He probably never enter¬ 
tained a single thought that was evil, and he certainly 
reached those high levels towards which the hands of 
human beings are eternally outstretched, but unto which 
so few are able to reach. Pascal will ever remain, then, 
among the chosen whose humanity should delight all 
living beings, and to whom humanity owes a very great 
and a very serious debt of gratitude. 

Vernon Blackburn. 


Countess leads to Bernardino’s downfall. Yet the story is 
not melodramatic. There is truth in it, and fancy; and 
a certain gorgeousness, even a sense of strain, is not 
out of place with such a subject and such a period. The 
pictures of the Court, Duke Galeazzo, Cicada, the fool, and 
Carlo Lanti, Bernardino's bluff and blundering champion, 
are masterly drawn. 

The Purple Head. By Edwin Pugh. (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 

If this book were bound in paper instead of cloth, if the 
cover were decorated with an illustration of the most 
gruesome incident in the story which it contains, and if the 
price were sixpence instead of six shillings, it would take 
its place, as of course, among the so-called “ shockers," 
against which hard things are daily said in the police 
courts. For, apart from its outward appearance and its 
price, it has all the qualities which we associate with that 
class of literature. Even among its own kind we doubt 
whether it would rank very high; there are, it is true, two 
murders (one of them especially revolting), a real Adelpiii 
villain, and a detective of the peculiar pattern approved in 
melodrama, but there is the grave defect from the pointof 
view of the “ shocker’’-reader that neither heroine nor 
hero ever comes seriously under suspicion of guilt. “ Mrs. 
Cyphas,” we admit, is a new character to us, and we give 
Mr. Pugh all credit for his creation, which suggests that he 
is capable of writing a better novel than this. But if there 
is anything else praiseworthy in “ The Purple Head,” it is 
lost in a cloud of otiose adjectives and fantastic metaphors. 
For example: “ Side by side with the weed of hate that 
flourished in his seared heart burgeoned a poisonous purple 
flower of passionate desire for the sweet First Cause of his 
discomfiture.” The book is full of this sort of writing and 
of unusual words such as “boscage,” “susurrus” and 
others: excellent words in their proper place but ridiculous 
in a book of this stamp. The best recommendation that 
we can give to it is to say that, if it were republished in a 
sixpenny edition with half the adjectives omitted, it would 
be a tolerable companion, failing a better, on a dull rail¬ 
way journey. 


FICTION 

A Jay of Italy. By Bernard Capes. (Methuen, 6s.) 

In this novel Mr. Bernard Capes is quite at his best. His 
sentences are still crisped and curled and tied up with 
ribbons; his people still show a tendency to talk blank 
verse; he is still terribly self-conscious all the time. But 
he has left the sheer brutalities which he used to love to 
dress up in ribbons and laces of style. He has an idea, a 
fertile one. and a pretty one. He is telling of an inspired 
boy, a little, dainty, rather exquisite Italian, who has a 
mission. Heaven has sent him, he believes, to call the 
Court of Galeazzo Sforza of Milan, not to repentance in 
dust and ashes, but to regeneration by universal love and 
purity. The gospel he preaches is really the gospel of art 
carried into life; the achievement of beauty, physical and 
spiritual, and of happiness and virtue through clean living, 
restraint, fresh air, and the simple joys of nature and 
innocence. He is no puritan, rather an artist, to whom 
grossness and, above all, cruelty of any kind are abominable, 
as defacing the fairest work of God. Over the picture of 
this little Bernardino Mr. Capes has used the very best of 
his great talent. The boy is charming, never priggish, 
never sickly; a sweet and natural youth for all his amazing 
mission and the courage with which he carries it out. His 
end was bystarvation in the deepest of Galeazzo’s dungeons; 
partly because the Court soon tired of living a Watteau- 
Arcadian existence, and partly because the women of it 
were too deeply tainted with licence to bear his teaching. 
One of them, the Countess of Casa Caprona, had tried to 
seduce the boy, as soon as ever she met him on the road to 
Milan ; Duchess Bona loves him too, and the jealousy of the 


Thit Our Sister. By Mrs. Harold Gorst. 6s.) 

Although this story bears no sign that it was written 
with an appealing purpose, almost every 1 liapter conveys 
a lesson to thoughtlul readers. It is a tale of want, wrong 
and misery, well told, but with a singular absence of feeling, 
cold as a police report, and less reticent. Nell’s history from 
the day on which her father murdered her mother is un¬ 
relieved tragedy. The baby brother left to her care dies of 
starvation in spite of her extremity of self-sacrifice. She is 
homeless and friendless except for the comradeship of a girl 
as destitute as herself, and after enduring terrible hard¬ 
ships she becomes an artist’s model. This artist has 
chosen his profession chiefly as a cloak for his vices. There 
follows for Nell a few brief days of happiness, and then a 
plunge into the river. Not many women could or would 
have written the book; still, if Mrs. Gorst is proud of it, 
she has some reasons for satisfaction. She knows her 
materials, and how to use them; no ugly situation daunts 
her; she has a quick eye for effective points; the strong 
expressive word is there, and her unsoftened pictures of 
sordid poverty are convincing. The details—and the book 
is crowded with details—are evidently most carefully 
studied ; the story runs on steadily, skilfully, and as free 
from sentiment as fate itself. We are roused to horror, 
indignation, or pity by the circumstances of the story; the 
people touch us not at all. What they say or do interests 
us, not why they say or do it. A wide experience and a 
well stocked note-book have supplied the author with 
“telling bits” from life in the slums; horrible incidents 
(some readers will never get beyond page 26), strange 
happenings in courts and alleys, examples ot cockney 
humour, scenes of domestic brutality. In many parts of 
the book there is the sort of fascination that we cannot 
resist though we are ashamed of it; while there are few 
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pages the mind can recall with pleasure. Though “ This 
Our Sister” is out of the common run, it will not be a 
welcome addition to everybody’s bookshelves. 

Hecla Sandmith. By Edward U. Valentine. (Harper, 6s.) 

This novel is written in the American language. The 
author talks of an “inebriating voice,” of a courtship 
being “generally acceded.” His spelling is American, of 
course, and he often says things in the fresh American way. 
“ Nature had presented her with a tear-bottle for a heart, 
and she had removed the stopper," he tells you of a lady 
who cries in and out of season. But the interest and value 
of the book do not depend on a few pithy sayings. It 
presents a leisurely and very charming picture of a Quaker 
settlement in Pennsylvania in 1856: a settlement of pros- 

S trous ironfounders and their workpeople. The great 
ecla furnace that has brought fortune to the Sandwiths 
glows in the background of this, their family history; and 
we are as much concerned for its continued success as for 
the happy ending of Hecla Sandwith’s love-story. Both 
Hecla and her step-sister Harmony are drawn with delicate 
precision, and leave that impression of high purity and con¬ 
scientiousness which we are used to associate with the old 
Quaker ideals. Hetty Wain, with her sharp tongue and 
her mania for house-cleaning, stands in amusing contrast 
to the poetic figures of her cousins; but we think that 
a woman of Hecla’s dignity and refinement would have 
known how to stop Hetty’s prying and impertinent inter¬ 
ference with her private business. Indeed, we had always 
supposed that the Quaker upbringing imposed a decorous 
reticence of speech and thought; and it was with a sense 
of shock that we followed these Quakers in their unashamed 
discussion of their neighbours’ love-affairs. It is possible, 
however, that the author is true to life, and the gossips of 
an American Quaker settlement may marry and give in 
marriage as brazenly and inconsiderately as he says they 
do. The hero, Richard Hallett, is an Englishman, and he 
boarded with a lady who talked of Shakespeare as the Bird 
of Avon. 

The Pride o' the Morning. By Agnes Gibehne. (Brown, 
I^ingham, 5 s.) 

Tins is a pleasant, well-written story, with a neat little 
plot, and some striking contrasts in character. There is 
the household where goodness reigns, a goodness of the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees, without charity or beauty, 
yet self-denying and fine in its way. Phyllys Wyveine is 
brought up in this atmosphere of repression, thoroughly 
grounded in all the virtues, except in patience to accept 
without inward rebellion the grey monotony of her days. 
Fate and a distant cousin are kind, and carry her off to 
the house in which beauty rules, where two lovers and a 
mystery await her. Phyllys (we hope her husband 
changed her name, or the spelling of it) discovers that the 
world contains some fascinating people, influenced by 
tastes and ideals hard to reconcile with the austere teach¬ 
ing of her old home, where beauty in any form was 
regarded as a snare, and amusement as something akin to 
wickedness. Phyllys is lovable beyond the ordinary run 
of heroines; if she disappoints us by her choice of the 
least interesting of her two lovers, we admit it is a 
provoking blunder sometimes made by dearer friends. 
Miss Giberne's people as a whole are so true to life that 
we forget to criticise them. We know, or can believe in, 
them all, even the lovely lady who, said to have no 
heart, yet overflows with sympathy toward friends and 
strangers, and takes trouble for them too. After all, 
sympathy is less a question of heart than of imagination ; 
the gift of seeing for a moment with another’s eyes. Miss 
Giberne has a pretty style of her own, and a dainty 
precision of expression that makes her story doubly 
interesting. 

A Child of the Shore. By Middleton Fox. (Lane, 6s.) 

These are a number of novels—and we are getting a little 
tired of them—which rely almost entirely upon the charm 


of their locality: the author creates What is called atmo¬ 
sphere and blows it, as it were, into the face of the reader 
to obscure the thinness of his story and the lack of vitality 
in his characters. Dim shapes flit in a white mist, and all 
is faded and monotonous, with occasional whiffs of senti¬ 
ment and glimmerings of superstition. We have nothing 
to say against atmosphere—though the word is disgrace¬ 
fully misused—when it occupies its proper subordinate posi¬ 
tion, adding charm and finish to a piece of fiction; but 
where there is atmosphere and nothing else, we cannot 
refrain from protest. Mr. Fox’s novel is atmospheric, with 
the result that in spite of occasional passages of some 
beauty in the actual writing, and an attractive way of 
introducing his story, as having its origin in the tales of 
the Droll-Tellers—who wandered fifty years ago from vil¬ 
lage to village through Cornwall—it is tedious. Minstrels 
they were, these Droll-Tellers, gossips too, and story¬ 
tellers. But the “droll” in question will not bear the 
length to which it is stretched ; nor the weight of atmo¬ 
sphere with which it is charged. Mrs. Peters wishes for 
a child so much that she goes to old Mary Trebath and 
submits to strange ceremonies on the shore, which have 
the required effect. But her daughter Grace has an odd 
nature: gossips whisper she is too lovely, the lads shun 
her and think her part girl, part merry-maiden in touch 
with evil powers of the sea. She is betrayed by the 
squire’s soldier son, and is avenged by his death by drown¬ 
ing when the merry-maiden draws him in a last embrace 
of love into the sea. There are good points in the story— 
notably the scene on the shore, which is of the eeriest— 
but the author continually digresses, stops in his narra¬ 
tive, as though consciously, to create that fatal essence to 
which we have referred, and his book fails to hold the 
interest which is raised by the first chapters. 


BOOK SALES 

Thb sale held by Messrs. Sotheby on July 19, 20, 21 was chiefly notable 
for a first edition of Waverley which brought £131 (from Mr. W. 
Brown) or £ig less than was paid for another copy in the same rooms 
a few weeks ago. Other notable sales were The first Part of the 
troublesome Raigne of John King of England, etc., written by W. 
Shakespeare, 1622, bought by Messrs. Sotheran for £79, and the First 
edition of Sheridan's School for Scandal which brought £16 (Harford). 

The other chief sales were : Letter from Robert Burns to M. Thomas 
Campbell. £12 5s. (Radford.) Analysis of the Hunting Field. First 
edition. 1846. £5 10s. (Spencer.) Apperley's Life of a Sportsman. 

First edition. 1842. £15; another copy, ^14 15s. (Spencer.) Fletcher 

(Phineas) The Purple Island. 1633. £2 10s. (Thomas.) Burlington 
Fine Arts Club: Catalogue of Exhibition of Silversmiths'Work. 1901. 
£$ 12s. 6d. (Batsford); Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portrait Minia¬ 
tures. 1889. £14 15s. (Forrester); Catalogue of European Enamels. 
1897. £4 6s. (Maggs.) Houbraken and Vertue. Heads of Illustrious 

Persons. 1747. £4 7s. 6d. (Jackson.) Chaucer’s Woorkes. Black 
letter. 1561. £7 5s. (Maggs.) Spenser's Faerie Queen, etc. 1611. 
£4 15s. (Maggs.) Aiken's Symptons of Being Amused. 1822. £4 6s. 
(Lewin.) Hewitson’s British Oology. 2 vols. £4 15s. (Quaritch.) 
Bewick's History of British Birds. First edition. Royal paper. 2 vols. 
1797-1804. £4 5s. (Edwards.) Combe’s English Dance of Death. 

2 vols. Original edition. 1815-16. £4 5s. (Hornstein). Analysis 

of the Hunting Field. First edition. 1846. £6 5s. (Milligan.) Hodg¬ 
son’s History of Northumberland. 7 vols. 1820-58. ^15 (Walford). 
History of Westmorland and Cumberland, by Nicolson and Burn. 2 
vols. 1777. £5 (Greenwood). Mackenzie’s Account of Newcastle 
and Gateshead. 2 vols. 1827. £3 12s. (Harding.) Turner’s Pic¬ 

turesque Views in England and Wales. 2 vols. Large paper. 1838. 
£y 17s. 6d. (Edwards.) Horsley's Britannia Romana. 1732. £6 10s. 
(Bain.) Drake's History of the City of York. 1736. £4 (Maggs) 
History of the County of Durham, by Robert Surtees. 4 vols. 1816- 
40. £ 1 4 5s. Catalogue of Works illustrated by Thomas and John 
Bewick. 1851. £6 (Moore). Butler’s Hudibras, 2nd part. First 

edition. 1664. £3 (Andrew). Byron’s The Bride of Abydos. First 
edition. 1813. £4 4s. (Pickering.) Shakespeare's Macbeth, with altera¬ 
tions, etc., by Sir Wm. Davenant. 1687. £5 5s. (Sotheran.) Illu¬ 
minated Books of the Middle Ages, by H. N. Humphreys. 1849. 
£4 18s. (Tregaskis.) Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. 
Second folio. Imperfect. 1632. £11 15s. (Tregaskis.) Heppelwhite’s 
Cabinet and Upholsterer's Guide, 1789. £7 5s. (Batsford.) Hayley’s 
Life of George Romney. 1809. £5 (Dobell). Blake's Daughters of 

Albion and Songs of Innocence. J?8 5s. (Maggs.) Holbein's Portraits 
of Personages of the Court of Henry VIII. 1828. £7 2s. 6d. (Forres¬ 

ter.) Bronte. First editions of Shirley, Villette, and Wuthering 
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Heights, £6 (Spencer). Borabastes Furioso, illustrated by G. Cruik- 
shank. 1S30. £7 7s. (Cradock.) Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads. 

First edition (withdrawn from circulation by the publisher). 1S66. 
Presentation copy with author’s autograph inscription on title “to F. 
S. Waugh from A. C. S." £22 10s. (Quaritch.) Sporting Magazine, 
1793 to 1S07. 30 vols. £9 15s. (Spencer.) Wagenar (Luke) The 

Mariner's Mirrour. In 2 farts, black letter. 15S8. The earliest look 
referring to the Spanish Armada. £25 10s (Quaritch.) 

The total amount realised was £1355 6s. 

Messrs. Hodgson and Co. held their last sale of the season on July 19, 
20, and 21. 

The principal items were: Real Life in London. Illustrated by 
Aiken, Rowlandson and others. First edition. 2 vols. 1821-2. 
£5 7s. 6d. The Nuremberg Chronicle. 1193. £9 17s. 6d. A collec¬ 

tion of Cromwellian Tracts—57 bound in one volume. £3 14s. 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights. First edition. 2 vols. »««*■ l\ 3 s - 
Shelley s Queen Mab. I-irst edition. 1S13, £8 10s. Shadwell's 

Works. First collected edition. 4 vols. 1720. £2 jos. Coloured View 
of the City of Washington. 1834. £4. F'errario (J. (Costume Anticoe 

Moderno. 17 vols. 1S17 29. £4 12s. 6d. Hakluyt s Voyages. 12 

vols. 1903-5. £6. 


THE DRAMA 

EXTREMES WITHOUT A MEAN 

Mr. J ames Hunekf.r, an American critic of the drama, has 
lately revised and collected a number of papers, and pub¬ 
lished them (in London with Mr. Werner Laurie, 6s. net) 
under the title of “ Iconoclasts—a Book of Dramatists.” 
What he means exactly by “ iconoclasts ” does not matter: 
a man must have a title for his book; and if the icons are 
taken to be the conventions and traditions of the school of 
Scribe and Sardou, then the subjects of his studies are 
iconoclasts indeed. They are all, in one way or another— 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Shaw, Becque, Maeterlinck, Strindberg 
—dramatists who have either poured new wine into the 
old bottles, or brought it in new and sometimes very 
queer-shaped bottles of their own devising. Mr. Huneker 
is an interesting and a salutary critic. A slovenly writer, 
but erudite and alert, he is far removed from those 
who see the drama divorced from all other forms of ex¬ 
pression. A play is, to him, a vehicle of ideas, just as much 
as a philosophical treatise, a novel, a picture or a piece of 
music; and he hunts down the idea which he supposes each 
play to contain with a happy mixture of keenness in track¬ 
ing his quarry and hesitation about blowing his horn too 
loudly when he has found it. 

The drama as a vehicle for ideas, as a means of expressing 
or perhaps only of seeking a truth, not as a source of 
‘‘amusement” of whatever kind, nor as a subject merely 
for aesthetic appreciation ; that is Mr. Huneker’s topic. And 
the drama he likes best, the drama about which he writes 
best, is the symbolistic drama. 

Roughly—very roughly—speaking, we have at present 
three kinds of play. There is the commonest form of all, in 
which there is, so to speak, no idea at all. The momentary 
excitement and interest of what happens is everything; 
and all that is asked of the audience is the power of sym¬ 
pathising with the joys and sorrows of the characters. 
Then there is the kind of play which starts from such an 
idea as can be expressed in the terms of the theatre, an 
idea which will be conveyed to the minds of the audience 
by the act of watching the fortunes of the people in the 
play, and is easily grasped without previous study or more 
than average intelligence. Such are some of the best of our 
English plays, plays by Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones, and plays 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw—with this difference, that Mr. Shaw’s 
ideas are often too freakish in themselves or too cunningly 
wrapped in a show of freakishness to be easily understood 
by the average intelligence of an audience. Still, his 
plays fall under our second category, because in most cases 
the idea, if you succeed in pinning it down or stripping it 
of its disguises is, after all, a simple and perfectly plain one. 
Most of the modern French plays would come under the 
same head. Since Henry Becque (a dramatist to whom 
Mr. Huneker does fine justice) upset the conventional and 
sentimental apple-cart that was blocking the way, his suc¬ 


cessors in the art present us. almost always, however airily 
or solemnly they may treat it, with some idea drawn from 
the study of some aspect .of life, an idea that may be put 
into words and carried away by all as, in some sense, the 
“ moral ” of the play. 

Beyond this there comes a point when the play itself is 
incapable of expressing the idea which lay in the dramatist’s 
mind. From watching the actions of the characters and 
hearing them speak, it cannot be gathered what the play¬ 
wright “ meant.” People will go away and dispute, not 
only over the “ moral,” the residuum, the idea, of the play 
as a whole, but over the actual meaning and interpretation 
of each character in it. In the case of the acted drama, 
the presumption is always that the audience watching a 
play at any given moment has never seen the play before, 
and has had no opportunity of studying its characters and 
plot. They come unprepared; their minds must necessarily 
be distracted by the mere presence of so many other people, 
and, not less, by the external things, the outward appear¬ 
ance of the actors and actresses, the actual happeinings upon 
the stage. And the whole thing will be over in three hours. 
They cannot, even the most intelligent and most concen¬ 
trated minds among them, do, in those conditions, a great 
deal of hard thinking. 

But there are many plays, and many great plays, which 
cannot be understood without a great deal of hard think¬ 
ing. It may be that, as with Ibsen, the profundity of the 
author’s thought is such that it cannot be plumbed with¬ 
out study, without some knowledge of the philosophical 
movements of the day; such, indeed, that the author him¬ 
self cannot express it in terms of the theatre. Any one 
who has happened to see acted a play of Ibsen’s before he 
knew more of Ibsen than the name, would have, we believe, 
to admit that it meant very little to him, if anything. If 
he were an honest and simple soul, he would probably have 
toconfessthat he joined the sufferersand laughed—torepent 
humbly of his hilarity after, in the privacy of his study, 
he had applied himself to 1 bsen as a whole under conditions 
in which he could ponder undistracted on the meaning of 
his dramas. The profundity of Shakespeare is revealed 
more and more at every reading in the study; but there is 
this difference, among a million others, between Ibsen and 
Shakespeare, that Shakespeare on the stage offers in every 
play something—a good story of external happenings—to 
the least thoughtful or learned of his audience. The 
internal developments have their counterpart in the 
external. With Ibsen, if you miss the internal action, 
the “ becoming ” of the characters, there is nothing left. 
Their words are but symbols of their thoughts; their very 
thoughts are but symbols of changes and developments 
more deeply hidden still. 

With a playwright like Maeterlinck, who, in his totally 
different manner, even more frankly uses the words and 
actions of his characters as a musical composer uses notes, 
for the expression of things which words and actions of 
themselves cannot express, the average, the unprepared 
spectator is in still worse plight. He sees strange and 
beautiful figures moving in strange and beautiful scenes 
and talking a strange language which is limpid to childish¬ 
ness. He is conscious, perhaps, of vague stirrings, and a 
sense of dissatisfied groping after an elusive something that 
he cannot catch, yet knows to be quite close to him—or, 
perhaps, he laughs outright. Again, should he go home 
and study Maeterlinck, the essayist, the poet, the mystic, 
he will repent of his laughter. And then, as likely as not, 
he will resolve never to see a Maeterlinck play acted 
again. He will say to himself: “ The meaning of this is 
so fine, so remote, so delicate, that the stage, instead of 
bringing it closer, drives it away. These actors and 
actresses are not violins or horns, which, played under the 
will of a single conductor, will infallibly give exactly what 
they were meant to give and no more: they are sentient and 
willing beings with notions of their own, uncontrolled by 
any master. And besides—if I cannot get a seat near the 
stage, I shall not see the subtleties of expression by which 
they do their best to interpret their author. I can make 
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a S6iysette, a M 61 isande, an Ygraine, much better for my¬ 
self, here by my fire.’’ 

The truth is that the stage is a clumsy means of expres¬ 
sion, cramped by all sorts of material conditions, at the 
mercy of all kinds of external difficulties. And when we 
read Mr. Huneker, and some of our more academic London 
critics of the drama, we cannot help thinking that it is not 
the drama on the stage, but the drama in the study that 
they are really discussing. They go to the theatre more as a 
matter of curiosity, to see how the acted play will come up 
to or fall short of all that it has meant to them when read 
in the light of their own learning and thought, than with 
any idea of adding to their knowledge of its meaning. 
The theatre—the mere theatre—must bore them terribly. 
They and those who can follow them should have a 
theatre of their own—subsidised or unsubsidised ; and it 
would be the only theatre at which a great many of us 
would feel certain that we should be interested. 

But—with our English drama in its present state—the 

C t is not where the few shall find what they want, but 
the many—the indispensable many without whom no 
ordinary theatre can exist—shall be provided with a 
drama, simple, straightforward, easily intelligible, but 
still blessed with ideas, still telling the truth about a lot 
of things on which our present stages are telling outrageous 
lies every night. We have some notions on the subject, 
which may see the light some day ; but our point for the 
present is that there is too great a distance between the 
predilections of Mr. Huneker and his like and the common 
food of the average playgoer. The playwrights who 
stretch the drama beyond its appointed limits, who 
regard it as music or crystal-gazing or metaphysics, are 
not the playwrights who will revivify a lifeless art. 


FINE ART 

THE ARTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

We have before us the first part of the first volume (“Des 
d6buts de l’Art Chretien 4 la Fin de la Pdriode Romaine ”) 
of a new “ Histoire de l’Art depuis les Premiers Temps 
Chretiens jusqu ’4 nos jours,” published by Armand Colin 
in Paris (i5fr.), and edited by M. Andre Michel. 

In associating with himself a strong body of colleagues 
including many distinguished names, M. Andr6 Michel has 
done wisely, for his period and his subject bristle with 
diverse and complicated problems, few of which have been 
solved to universal satisfaction. Yet the literature of 
mediaeval criticism is fast becoming too bulky for all 
who cannot devote their lives to its study, so that, in 
making this admirable summary of the results of 
modern research, M. Michel has achieved something for 
which there was a real need. The book has, of course, 
its weak points, for the contributors do not all write with 
the clearness and sense of proportion displayed in such a 
chapter as that by M. Lmile Molinier on “ L’Art de 
L’Epoque Barbare,” to mention a single example. It is 
natural, too, that a work composed in the main by French 
authors should be occupied to a considerable extent with 
monuments found on the historic soil of France, but the 
fault is a venial one, not only because France is really of 
the highest importance in the history of the making of 
Modern Art, but also because none of the writers are 
patriots first and critics afterwards. The volume may thus 
fairly be termed sound, interesting and, when we consider 
its bulk and its two hundred illustrations, marvellously 
cheap as well. 

Of the various sections, that dealing with Architecture 
will perfiaps be found the least convincing. English 
readers already possess Mr. Lethaby’s recently published 
study of , tpe subject, and will miss in this larger work 
the never-failing grip of the principle^ of construction 
which characterises his book. Much, of course, may be 
learned from decoration, but it is to structure that we 


must turn for a safe guide as to origins and influences. 
The painter, the mosaic worker, and the sculptor are of 
necessity specialists. Their crafts are artificial, and called 
for only on great occasions. Painters, mosaic workers, and 
sculptors thus tend to be itinerants; their achievement 
may undoubtedly produce an effect on the arts of the town 
in which they happen to work, but their presence does not 
imply of necessity the existence of any general art impulse 
in their vicinity. The architect, however, cannot do his 
work with his own hands, and in the Middle Ages had 
to employ the labourers and the materials of the dis¬ 
trict in which he worked. Those labourers, since building 
is a trade in common demand and not employed only on 
state occasions, had to possess some knowledge of their 
craft and some fixed ideas of construction, even if their 
work was directed by some imported Master Mason. 
Mediaeval buildings thus tend to have more local and racial 
character than the decoration within them, especially when 
that decoration takes any elaborate form. 

For this reason architecture is rightly regarded as the 
surest guide through the apparent maze of styles and 
influences which constitute mediaeval art. When its cardi¬ 
nal principles are grasped we find it comparatively easy to 
follow the evolution of church building, and to trace the 
development of the Roman and Byzantine forms till they 
are combined with ruder northern strength in the 
Romanesque, and then to study the subsequent passage 
from Romanesque to Gothic, even though there may still 
be gaps and doubtful links in the chain of evidence. 

When we come to the graphic arts, the book is more 
satisfactory. Both mosaic and painting are treated in 
detail, and a long series of reproductions illustrates in a 
striking manner the essential continuity of these arts from 
first to last. The frescoes of the Catacombs, the majestic 
apse of S. Pudenziana, and sculptures such as those on the 
famousLateransarcophagus,exhibit the classical tradition 
in overwhelming predominance. Then for centuries that 
tradition is modified, enriched, and at last weakened by 
the splendid hieratic art of Byzantium (also half Greek), 
until the grafting of the two is quickened by the coming 
of the new learning, and in the fine flower of Renaissance 
art we find once more the fragrance of ancient Greece. 

M. Molinier’s essay, to which we have already referred, 
is for English readers by no means the least interesting 
part of the book- The Oriental origin of the decoration of 
the famous Irish manuscripts and of the sculptures analo¬ 
gous to them has long been more than a theory. M. Molinier 
devotes his time to considering the golden weapons and 
ornaments found in the supposed tomb of Childeric and a 
number of similar pieces of metal work such as those com¬ 
prised in the “ Treasure of Petrossa.” These he proves 
quite conclusively to be of Persian origin, if not always of 
Persian workmanship. The objects themselves are in¬ 
teresting, not only as indicating how far Oriental work 
had permeated Europe so early as the fifth century, and as 
being the foundation of the art of enamelling in Europe, 
but also from their connection with similar finds in 
England, of which the jewel of King Alfred is perhaps the 
most famous. When we seem to note Oriental influences 
in English paintings and English embroidery of a later 
date, we can no longer dismiss the resemblance as a mere 
coincidence, but have to recognise that our island was 
inspired by the art of the East hardly less continuously, if 
somewhat less richly, than the countries bordering upon 
the Mediterranean. 

C. J. H. 


LYSIPPUS 

There are many literary tasks which would seem best left 
to Frenchmen. Their language lends itself to the needs of 
those who do not deceive themselves but understand how 
often the a fien pres is the most they should hope for. A 
slight knowledge of the delusions which have prevailed 
even in regar 4 to tie attribution of works of art Droduced 
within the memory of old men now alive, ought to be 
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sufficient to make our critics content to know far less than 
it at present pleases them to do. Most of us, however, 
are determined, like the Germans, to be authorities: since 
we come of a fighting stock, to domineer seems sweeter 
than to be just, or nice, or reasonable. M. Maxime 
Collignon has profited by German thoroughness in research, 
and yet has produced a readable, almost an entertaining, 
book (“ Lysippe ” : S&ie des grands Artistes. Paris: 
Librairie Renouard) on a Greek sculptor of whom we do 
not possess a single original work. His scholarship is not 
only adequate but under perfect control, yet he remains 
from first to last diffident, as well as clear and precise. 

Lysippus was the sculptor who best succeeded in render¬ 
ing the beauty of Alexander the Great; his name comes 
last among those of the great period. This monograph 
with fine tact marshals before the intelligent public the 
surviving copies and ancient texts bearing on his work, 
without any tendency to flaunt them as a challenge to a 
narrow ring of specialists. No possible agrbnent is omitted; 
when Plutarch must be cited it is Amyot’s translation, so 
sound, so classical, that its antiquated diction is pure gain. 
Perhaps, had M. Collignon enlarged upon the aesthetic 
estimate of the works passed in review, his book might have 
become not only interesting but inspiring. The question 
of questions is never that of origin or authorship, but the 
value of each work for us now, and, historically, the value 
which it had for cultivated Greeks. In this direction 
M. Collignon seems unimaginative; yet surely in a work of 
popularisation to appraise the art treated of should be the 
main effort. On the question of “ Canons of Proportion,” so 
little understood, he touches, if surely, so lightly that this, 
too, appears a missed opportunity. The saying attributed 
to Lysippus, that “ the ancient sculptors shaped men as 
they are while he shaped them as they appear to be,” is 
not really made significant by reference to modern im¬ 
pressionism ; for Lysippus was recognised as in many 
respects more factual than Phidias and Polycletus. And 
yet Pliny says: 

" Lysippus effected a great stride forward in sculpture ... by 
making the heads smaller than the older sculptors, the bodies drier and 
more spare, in order to give his statues a more taper build." 

The kind of contrast that exists between the works of 
Degas or Fantin-Latour and those of Michelangelo or 
Rubens is quite different, we imagine, from the contrast 
between the works of Lysippus and those of his predecessors. 
Both he and they were intent on rendering the beauty and 
dignity of life. He had never dreamed of taking an interest 
in man and horse and dog apart from their comparative 
superiority over others of their kind. The statistical or 
scientific interest in such things would have seemed to him 
unsuited to the purpose of art. Yet M. Collignon quotes 
from one of O. Rayet’s notices on “ The Monuments of 
Antique Art ” a long passage, the terms of which would 
better suit the works of Donatello or Rodin than those of 
any Greek. We stare at “ a faithful rendering of indi¬ 
vidual particularities,” and at “ the innumerable accidents 
of human nature.” The Greeks, like the Japanese, had a 
totally different notion as to what fidelity to nature might 
mean from that prevalent among us. Hokusai said; 
“Dutch art strives to deceive the eye, Japanese art to 
render life,” and we might add: “ Greek art to make beauty 
live.” If Lysippus made many figures eight heads high, it 
was for the same reason that Michelangelo often made 
them ten heads high, and not because he happened upon 
models who exhibited those proportions. He found that 
statues with such proportions looked more slim, lithe and 
alert, and it was that accent of human beauty which he 
preferred. His fidelity to nature remains of the same kind 
as that of Phidias, for all his daring. That a statue might 
represent an ugly, ravaged, or brutalised form, such as 
Donatello or Rodin has chosen, would have been an idea 
infinitely more repugnant to him than to Michelangelo, 
who nevertheless instinctively avoided such subjects. 
Modern imp: essionism would have appeared ridiculous to 
Michelangelo; he would have been far more unjust to it 


than he is reported to have been to Flemish painting; how 
much more, then, Lysippus ? 

The neglect of major distinctions such as these perpetu¬ 
ates the confusion of aesthetic standards and forces taste 
to appear most unduly an affair of individual caprice. 
M. Collignon must pardon us if we limit our praise of his 
admirable volume by these reservations. 


ART SALES 

On Thursday, 20th inst., Messrs. Christie disposed of a collection of 
jewels, the property of a lady of title, and a number of good prices 
were realised. A pearl necklace, consisting of forty-five graduated 
earls of fine Orient, the clasp set with a cabochon ruby and two 
rilliants, brought £3150 (Lindenbaum) ; a tiara comprising nine 
graduated pear-shaped brilliants, £1980 (Hughes); a large brilliant 
ornament formed as interlaced cipher L, and branches of foliage, with 
four large square brilliant drops, an octagonal emerald in the centre, 
£1240 (S. H. Harris); a large square-shaped brilliant mounted as a 
brooch, £6to (Lindenbaum); a tortoiseshell hair-comb, surmounted by 
five pear-shaped brillants and five small diamonds, £470 (Lewis); a 
pearl and brillant circular open cluster brooch—large bouton pearl in 
centre, with border of 14 brilliants—£440 (S. J. Phillips); and a fine 
pear-shaped brilliant, unmounted, £153 (Amor). 

In the sale on Wednesday, at Messrs. Christie’s, of Oriental porce¬ 
lain, etc., the property of the late Sir Richard T. Rennie, porcelain, 
etc., the property of the late Sir George Elliot, and from various 
sources, part of an old Sevres dessert service, painted with garlands of 
flowers and twisted blue ribbons, 16 pieces, brought 120 gs. (C. 
Davis); a pair of oblong panels of old Brussels tapestry, with scenes 
from Roman history, 1x5 gs. (Van Straaten); a pair of Bristol cups 
and saucers, sugar-basin and cover, and cream jug and basin, 73I gs.; 
an ivory diptych (French, early 15th century) carved with four 
subjects from the life of the Virgin, 65 gs. (L. Harris); an oblong 
panel of old Brussels tapestry, with figures and animals in a wood, 
65 gs. (Huggins) ; a famille-verte cylindrical vase, enamelled with a 
tournament and river scene round neck, 52 gs. (Dickinson) ; a famlli- 
verti vase, enamelled with dragons and flowers on rouge-dc-fcr ground, 
51 gs. (Wills); and an Oriental oviform vase and cover, with prunus 
blossom on marbled-blue ground, and a jar nearly similar, 30 gs. 
(Philpot). 

With the sale of ancient and modern pictures and water-colour 
drawings, the property of the late Mr. George Fowler Jones, and from 
various sources, Messrs. Christie brought their Art Sales season to an 
end. The most interesting lot was a portrait (attributed to an artist 
of the Raffaelle school) of a gentleman, nearly full face, half figure, in 
black gown, with narrow white band at the neck, which realised 
S80 gs. (Wells). A Rembrandt, head of a yourg man on panel, 
brought too gs. (Cavens) ; Watteau’s •* A Fete Champetre ” unframed, 
100 gs. (Coureau); Rev. W. Peters' Head of a Lady, 78 gs. (Permain) ; 
Kellner's portrait of Lady Pye, in brown and blue dress, 52 gs. 
(Shepherd); and a Stotbard, “Victory and Charity,” 45 gs. (Way- 
lett). 

On the same day Messrs. Sothebv sold a number of engravings. 
Two after Hoppner—Mrs. Benwell, by W. Ward, and Sophia 
Western, by J. R. Smith — realised £54 and £36 respectively 
(P. Phillips); a pair—"Venus attired by the Graces” and “The 
judgment of Paris”—after Angelica Kauffmann, by Bartolozzi, in 
colours, £40 (Sabin); and a series of ten coloured aquatint portraits 
of the winning horses of the Great St. Leger Stakes at Doncaster, 
1815-24, after Herring, by Sutherland, £55 (Robson). 

Two interesting curios were included in Mr. J. C. Stevens’ sales 
last week. A perfect specimen of human bone devil-dancing costume 
from Tibet, comprising an apron, two armlets, etc., of the bones of 
deceased Lamas, carved with images of Buddha, and a death's head 
made of a single piece of lacquer, to be used with the bone costume 
realised £100 ; and a contemporary death mask of Oliver Cromwell, in 
perfect condition, £80. 


MUSIC 

DE MUSICA NOVA 

II. THE BRAHMS STANDPOINT 

Not long ago Mr. George Henschel, addressing the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, took as his subject: “ Personal 
Recollections of Johannes Brahms.” I have received a 
copy of his paper, and have found it delightful reading, 
since it consists almost entirely of a diary, jotted down 
while making a holiday tour with Brahms in 1876. There 
is, of course, a danger in making public the private sayings 
and doings of a great man, the danger of magnifying that 
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which is not great, of taking some lightly spoken word for 
profound utterance. Even when the writer, as here, is in 
too close sympathy with his subject to err in this respect, 
it is possible for the reader, who has only the words, 
neither hearing the voice nor seeing the surroundings, to 
do so. Nevertheless, while we sometimes smile at Boswell, 
we are always grateful to him; and I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Henschel has kept his diary with a touch of 
Boswell's genius. The incidents and conversations recorded 
give one many an interesting sidelight upon the character 
of Brahms; but there are, too, in it some pieces of practical 
advice on composition given by Brahms to Mr. Henschel, 
which show his attitude towards his work in a most 
striking manner. One is led to see how this attitude 
placed him upon an infinitely higher level than any com¬ 
poser has occupied since Beethoven. Mr. Henschel 
records a conversation which goes to the root of the matter 
thus: 

'■ I went to Brahms' room last night. He had been reading, but, 
putting away his book, gave me a cordial welcome and began looking 
through my new manuscript songs. He took up the one in E flat, 

■ Where Angels hover.’ and said, ' Now there is a charming song. In 
some of the others you seem to me too easily satisfied. One ought 
never to forget that by actually perfecting one piece, one gains and 
learns more than by commencing or half finishing a dozen. Let it 
rest, let it rest, and keep going back to it and working at it over and 
over again, until it is completed as a finished work of art, until there is 
not a note too much or too little, not a bar you could improve upon. 
Whether it is beautiful also is an entirely different matter, but perfect 
it must be. You see, I am lazy, but I never cool down over a work, 
once begun, until it is perfected, unassailable.'" 

Here lies the secret; Brahms started from a standpoint 
of technical perfection, and went on from that to the 
expression of all that is beautiful and emotional in music. 
It was not that he put the technical perfection foremost, 
but he put it first, as the essential foundation upon which 
alone he could safely plant his feet to reach up to the 
higher things of the art. This attitude is the direct 
opposite of that adopted by all modern musicians, from 
the romantic school of Schumann onwards, through 
Wagner, Berlioz, Tschaikovski, Strauss. Of all of these, 
widely different as their ideals were or are, it may be said 
that, starting from their sense of beauty, they try through 
that to attain some sort of technical proficiency. It is 
probably due to this complete reversal of the modern 
standpoint in Brahms that he has been accused of under¬ 
valuing the element of emotional beauty in music, and 
this sentence of his might at first sight give a colour of 
truth to the accusation. In reality, however, it conclusively 
proves the contrary. He held the beauty of music so high 
that about it he did not attempt to dogmatise. He realised 
it as a gift to men, which might be present or not present, 
but he maintained that what we have a right to demand 
is that the thought shall be clothed in perfect expression, 
that whether the stone be the rare diamond or the pebble 
from the sea-shore, it must be perfectly cut and polished. 

•"There is no real creating,' he said, 'without hard work. That 
which you would call invention, that is to say, a thought, an idea, is 
simply an inspiration from above for which I am not responsible, 
which is no merit of mine. Yea, it is a present, a gift, which I ought 
even to despise until I have made it my own by right of hard work.’ ” 

As an illustration he quotes here the first phrase of his 
wonderful “ Mainacht ” song, as the germ of inspiration 
from which the rest sprang. Almost every one now is 
prepared to acknowledge the greatness of Brahms, though 
many turn from him to what are to them more congenial 
paths. While that sense of mastery and sublime repose, 
with which Brahms inspires us, is attributable to this un¬ 
compromising standpoint, it is likewise answerable for the 
slowness with which his music gains in popularity. It was 
Wagner’s proudest boast that his music could be appre¬ 
ciated by all and needed not the special knowledge of the 
musician. Popularity is certainly the only ultimate test 
of the worth of a work of art, but it is the worst possible 
immediate test. One may safely predicate that if a piece 
of music has not within it the possibility of attaining 
popularity, it is bad art, it has missed its mark, it has not 


in fact that “ inspiration from above ” of which Brahms 
spoke, and which is to be found in the sheer beauty of a 
melodic phrase or the subtle joy of a magical harmonic 
progression. But it is only when these things fill the fore¬ 
ground, so to speak, that the work can become imme¬ 
diately popular. With Wagner it was almost always so ; 
he accepted the “gift,” poured out to him in such 
unstinted measure, and his mind was often too much 
occupied with considerations other than of music to allow 
him to “ make it his own by right of hard work ” as Brahms 
did. Consequently, Wagner’s popularity was destined to 
come as soon as his work was given a fair hearing; that of 
Brahms is only just beginning to dawn and will probably 
not arrive at the full light of day in the present generation. 
Still, the dawn is sufficiently clear to make it possible to pre¬ 
dict a radiantly glorious day, and probably the chief danger 
lies in his becoming too generally acknowledged before 
his work is universally loved. English people especially 
have a terrible tendency, when once a man and his work 
have passed beyond the range of controversy, to tolerate, 
that is to stop at the very point at which true criticism 
begins, the point where, being fully assured that the work 
is of the highest order, every individual person has to test 
it by the light of his own inward convictions, to discover 
how far it is for him a full expression of the ideal. In 
present-day musical literature Brahms is often spoken of 
as the last of the great classics, as though he were a man 
born after his time instead of immeasurably before it. 
This is partly due to a wholly fortuitous accident. From 
the time when Brahms wrote to the present day almost 
all the attention of composers and audiences has 
been directed towards orchestral development, and 
for this Brahms cared little. The very fact of his 
arrangement of most of his orchestral works for piano 
duets shows that this was at any rate not the essence 
of his mission. In spite of such masterly pieces of scoring 
as the Tragic Overture and the Finale in the Fourth 
Symphony, it is true that this phase of musical history 
will have to pass over; we must wait until the orches¬ 
tra has ceased to fill our view before we can come on 
to appreciate what Brahms really was. Mr. W. H. Hadow, 
whose critical estimate of Brahms is amongst the most far¬ 
sighted, says of him that he was “ born to restore the 
classical traditions,” and this, if it means anything at all, 
must mean more than that he wrote works in sonata form 
on the lines of Beethoven. People often speak as though 
by a sort of tour de force he succeeded in establishing a 
more or less satisfactory compromise between the modern 
tendency towards unrestricted expression and the old 
classical formula to which he affectionately clung. Such 
an achievement, however, could not be considered as a 
restoration, nor could the man who made it be anything 
but a clever follower of two widely different schools. The 
restorer of classical traditions must be a leader, one who 
not only attains, but opens the door and points the way to 
otheis. If this leadership is to be found in Brahms, it will 
probably be easier for us to detect it in a branch of the art 
in which we do not live and move daily, than in orchestral 
music in which at present our “ ears are dinn’d with uproar 
rude.” If we turn away into the undisturbed region of 
chamber music, if we slip into some well nigh deserted 
concert-hall and hear the great Sestett in G,divinely played, 
we can more fully realise the great road along which 
Brahms marched, and along which others shall advance 
further, when all side issues, such as effects of colour and 
expression and harmonic possibilities, shall be settled. Here 
we see the standpoint upon which Brahms insisted to 
Henschel put to practical use. Look for a moment at the 
opening of this work; the rise of the fifth over the two 
chords of G and E\ Here is the germ of which he spoke. 
Splendid, exhilarating as it is, it and its like may be found 
in countless numbers scattered through the works of 
Wagner and even Tschaikovski. But Brahms had a sense 
of its value which led him to a treatment of it beyond 
the reach of any modern composer. With complete com¬ 
mand of every technical resource he drives it home until 
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our ears ring with it. For the first hundred bars he never 
leaves the key of G major; and yet with this wonderful 
progression we seem to soar with him above all restrictions 
of key, and when, with a mysterious hush, he glides on to 
a chord of B major, the change seems perfectly natural 
and easy, long before we realise that this is only the logical 
counterpart of the first progression. Throughout, the 
extraordinary closeness of the texture amazes us; every 
note seems necessary to the logical development of this; 
all is relevant, all proportioned. 

In thus emphasising the example of Brahms I hope it is 
unnecessary to defend myself against the charge of pro¬ 
phesying that the composers of the future will rewrite 
him. Better an age of the wildest vagaries than one of 
respectable copyists ! I do believe, however, that there is 
something, of which we now tend to lose sight, that 
was a vital part of Brahms’ work, and is also a vital 
part of music at its greatest. I believe that to some 
extent composers must return to this standpoint, partially 
expressed in words to Henschel, completely and beautifully 
expressed in his own musical language, before the next 
great mountain top is reached. One more quotation from 
the diary I must make, as it contributes to the compre¬ 
hension of Brahms’ standpoint. 

" At last, he smilingly said : • Well, I am not at all ashamed to own 
hat it gives me the keenest pleasure if a song, an adagio, or anything 
of mine, has turned out particularly good. How must those gods, 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., have felt whose daily bread it was to 
write things like the “ Matthew Passion," “ Don Giovanni," “ Fidelio," 
“Ninth Symphony”! What I cannot understand is how people like 
myself can be vain. As much as we men, who walk upright, are above 
the creeping things of the earth, so these gods are above us. If it were 
not so ludicrous it would be loathsome to me to hear colleagues of mine 
praise me to my face in such an exaggerated manner.’ ” 

This is surely no mere expression of modesty, but the 
revelation of the childlike mind that enters into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MEREDITH AND BROWNING AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 


and Rossetti, with the sickly “impressionists,” must give way with 
Browning and Meredith, and the robust and natural will live. This is 
the lesson taught by all experience. It is also another confirmation of 
the law of the “survival of the fittest." 

Florence, July 22. _ A Man in the Street. 

MR. MEREDITH’S NOVELS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I only wish by the time this letter reaches you the contention 
of your correpondent " A Man in the Street” in the Academy of 
June 24 is not deservedly forgotten. The English, Sir, is a foreign 
tongue to me; and little as I have read of its literature I, fortunately, 
have not ignored Mr. Meredith. I may be forgiven for having read 
the novels of Mr. Meredith from page to page. In them he maybe 
terse, " difficult,” at times poetically vague to need kind sympathy in 
his readers to follow his fleeting allusions of life; and yet they have 
intellect ; they are the creations of a man of genius the mark of whose 
mind is seen over every page. I do not say I have understood every 
word of Mr. Meredith; this indeed would be a phenomenon, and a 
greater one were I to boast such knowledge of Shakespeare. He, to 
me, has never been so “ difficult ” as to tempt me to let his books lie on 
the shelf unread. I admit Mr. Meredith has created onegreat difficulty. 
He has perplexed me as to his greatest book. I hold by “The 
Egoist ”; but “ The Ordeal,” “ Beauchamp's Career," “ Diana,” and 
“ The Amazing Marriage ” do really haunt one's judgment. 

I am really surprised to learn there can ever be two questions 
about Mr. Meredith's novels. It must be an exaggerated sense of truth 
that dictates an ordinarily well-read man to confess his failure to 
appreciate Mr. Meredith. No critics ever misguided me to buying 
Mr. Meredith's books ; they are as great a treasure as the works of any 
other English novelist, not barring Scott. 

As to the " Browning ” part of your correspondent's letter, I may be 
allowed to say that no one who does not love Browning has a right to 
live in Florence. 

Bombay, July 7. F. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The mention, by M.D., in a supplementary list of British 
novelists, of Miss F'owler reminds me of a greater omission—Mr. 
Henry Harland. The only point of connection between the two 
authors is the inveterate eloquence of the chief personages of their 
books—of Miss Fowler's heroines, of Mr. Harland's heroes. Their 
difference lies in the fact that Mr. Harland has style, distinction, 
scholarship, wit. 

Would it not, Sir, be an extremely sporting event if the two authors 
above-mentioned should—in collaboration—effect a marriage between, 
say, Isabel Carnegie and, for choice, the hero of “My Friend 
Frospero’' ? 

We might then, indeed, look forward to conversational fireworks— 
of several descriptions 1 

July. _ E. K. Linton. 


Sir, —My absence from home with continuous reposting of your 
papers, explains the delay in replying to the letters answering my first 
relating to Browning and Meredith. The letters in reply mostly par¬ 
take of the nature of apologies rather than refutations. They strike a 
note of sympathy with the authors referred to, and plead for forbear¬ 
ance, apparently on the ground that the said authors are hard to under¬ 
stand by the ordinary mortal, and can only be judged by doubly refined 
ecstatic souls. Fortunately for the human race, there are not many of 
these souls about. The fact is that Browning and Meredith are repre¬ 
sentatives of hammered out artificialism in literature, which like the 
impressionist school in art, is naturally distasteful to the general public, 
for the reason that it is neither robust nor inspiriting. I once went to 
an exhibition of pictures in Bond Street, in which the work most 
praised by the critics was one showing a green donkey eating blue 
grass. I pointed out this peculiar feature to the gentleman in attend¬ 
ance, and he observed that it was sometimes difficult without much 
study to understand the schemes of the artist responsible for the 
picture. I do not wish to compare this artist with Browning or 
Meredith, but the answer to my criticism was much about the same as 
that contained in most of the replies to my letter. The inference is 
obvious. 

I have no desire to pose as a critic of the critics, but experience 
shows that while in matters of serious literature, such as history and 
biography, the critics are almost invariably sound in their judgment, 
in matters of taste and expression such as poetry and fiction they are 
commonly wrong. The records of the last century amply prove this, 
and no fact is better known. Nothing veneered or artificial, such as 
the dramas of Tennyson, nearly the whole of Browning’s poems, and 
Meredith’s novels, can live, however propped up by the critics. It is 
the same in art. Landseer painted stuffed animals with human eyes, 
and Leighton painted anatomical expressions under classical titles. 
Both were lauded by the critics into knighthood, but where are they 
dow in the public estimation as artists? Rossetti and Burne-Jones, 
who adulterated their great artistic powers with an incongruous 
sestheticism, are still protected by the halo of laudatory criticism, but 
how much longer will their painted dolls be taken for women ? How 
long, think you, will it be before the public recognises that the 
spiritual fervour breathed into a Fra Angelico or a Botticelli, cannot 
be sucked back from the fifteenth century and applied to a creation of 
the nineteenth ? All that is forced or artificial must go. Burne-Jones 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In May 1007 the Reading Room at the British Museum will 
have been open for fifty years. It was opened to the public for in¬ 
spection on Saturday, May 9, 1857, and continued thus open until and 
including the following Saturday, May 16. On Monday, May 18, jt 
was opened for the use of readers only. It appears to have been 
opened without any ceremony or formality of any kind. 

On p. 12 of the guide-book to the "Reading Room and New 
Library ” occurs the following passage ; " The separate compartments 
of the dome are marked by bold enriched gilt consoles, which form at 
once the supports of the main ribs and the bases for the statues which 
Sir A. Panizzi proposed to erect round the cornice.” 

At South Kensington (Victoria and Albert Museum) there is, in the 
Architectural Court, numbered 349-1890. a “Model to scale of the 
Reading Room at the British Museum showing theplan of the Internal 
Decoration proposed by Alfred Stevens.” (Born 1817, died 1875.) . Jt 
is the decoration of the dome that is here alluded to, but statues are 
shown on the consoles, and I think it will be admitted that they alone, 
without further decoration, would greatly enhance the beauty of the 
room and give it an appearance of finish which it does not at present 


possess. 

The most appropriate way of celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the opening of the room, on May 9, 1907, would be, it seems to met, to 
have the statues which were originally intended to adorn it made and 
put into the places that have been waiting for them so long and Un¬ 
veiled on that date, so that at the end of fifty years the room may 
eventually be complete. Before, however, they could be put into place 
it would be necessary to have the dome cleaned—for it is now filthy— 
and the room restored to its original beauty, if Stevens' plan of 
decoration be not carried out. Thereafter it ought to be kept as bright 
and clean as the King's Library is. 

There are twenty consoles, and here follow, by way of suggestion, 
the names of twenty persons of whom statues might be erected, t$n of 
them being English and ten non-English : Chaucer, Bacon (Francis), 
Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Scott, Dickens, Tennyson, Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer ; Homer, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Plato, Dante, 
Cervantes, Moliere, Goethe, Franklin. 

July 2 t. __ Hubert Haes. 
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" HAARSTRAUBEND 


THE BOOKSHELF 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —To any one moderately familiar with the German tongue as 
she is spoken, written, or printed, it must be haarstraiibend to read in 
last week’s Academy that that most expressive word—one which very 
soon catches the fancy of an Englishman in Germany—is an invention 
of Professor Pischel of Berlin “who was compelled to coin it” to 
describe Borrow's •' weird etymologies.” Surely the statement is a 
weird one. Haarestraubend is not certainly Mittelhochdeutsch; but it 
is used in the first scene of the first act of Schroffcnstein by Heinrich 
yon Kleist (1776-1811), whom the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’’—though 
it does not honour him with an entry or an article in the body of the 
ty>ok, or the famous supplement—calls “the most distinguished drama¬ 
tist of the Romantic school.” Kleist shot himself nearly forty years 
before Professor Pischel, the eminent Berlin Sanskritist, was born. 
And Grimm’s “ Deutsches Worterbucb ” gives examples of the use of 
haarstraiibend precisely in the modern metaphorical sense from 1865 
onwards—when Pischel was an unknown student and ncaily inirty 
years before he published his “ Beitrage zur Keuntniss der Deutschen 
Zigeuner." 

The wild account of the ” coining ” of haarstraiibend does not diminish 
the vivacity or interest of the article on the " Lavo-lil,” but it invites 
tenderness for Borrow’s flights of fancy in constructive etymology. 

July 21. D. P. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOLF 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Balfour, writing in C. B. Fry's Magazine, says of golf that 
it is the “ most difficult game that perhaps exists.” 

What i9 the true meaning of this cryptic sentence ? Is it merely an 
instance of faulty syntax, or is it really meant to express “ philosophic 
doubt ” ? 

July 24. J. B. Wallis. 
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An excellent example of American '' hustle ’’ is afforded’-by~the 
rapidity writh which the successive volumes of the Jewish Encyclo¬ 
pedia follow fast on each other’s heels. Only two months ago 
vol. ix. was reviewed in these columns, and already we are confronted 
with vol. x., Phtlipson—Samoscx (Funk and Wagnall, 25s.). * This 
quickness of production has rendered the volume marvellously up 
to date, as can be seen by the fact that it contains a reference to the 
assassination of the Grand Duke Sergius. The most important article 
and one, moreover, which possesses at the present time an especial 
interest,, is the long and exhaustive contribution on Russia, which 
gives an’admirable account of the Jewish position and shows that the 
reactionary persecution to which the Jews are subjected onl y resu lts 

in a quickening of the national energy and consrtp—;- 

the other articles, we would ntor.»r— in paritcular Reform 
Judaism,” byDrs P—ri-imscn and Phtlipson and " Joseph Saaclta 
by Pr witnelm' Bacher, well known as one of the most eminent 
Jewish scholars, and ” Pseudo-Messiahs,” by Dr. Friedmann. Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs also gives an instructive account of the house of 
Rothschild, together with a full pedigree; it is'a pretty paradox 
that at present the Rothschilds are the chief guardians of the Papal 
treasure. Among the most interesting of the shorter articles are 
those on “ Pilptil,” a method of Talmudic study which eventually 
degenerated into more logic-chopping and sophistry, “ Priests, ’ 
" Poverty,” and ” Professions.” Nearly half a column is devoted 
to Mr. Pinero, whose real name apparently is Pinheiros, and who is 
descended from a Sephardic family. As in the preceding volumes, 
unnecessary space is devoted to illustrations, though we would wish 
to point to an exception in the case of the many excellent repro¬ 
ductions of Rembrandt’s pictures of Jews. 


The Book of the Scented Garden, by F. W. Burbidge. (Lane, 2s. 6d. 
net) Two good books might be written on Mr. Burbidge’s subject. 
One, by a man amorously learned in ancient floral lore, would be full 
of what is already known of the scents of leaves and roots and piths 
and rinds and seeds and flowers : the other would be full of discoveries, 
and suggestions for other harmonies and symphonies of scents, by 
some one of curious and adventurous mind and an alert and patient 
sense that might evoke the divinity of the humblest herb. But Mr. 
Burbidge could not, after any probable metempsychosis even, write 
either of these books. We are at loss, indeed, to know how he could 
have been so rash or unintelligent as to attempt the task. For in this 
book, at least, he does not prove that he has a sense of smell: of any 
other necessary sense we find no evidence. His book is unoriginal, un¬ 
methodical, without charm, and without use, if we exclude the barren 
alphabetical list of perfumes at the end. We must remark that 
he is M.A., V.M.H., F.R.C.S. London, and curator of Trinity 
College Botanical Gardens, and College Park, Dublin. But we are 
sure that there are a hundred gardeners in England who would, in a 
day, say more intelligible, useful, and charming things than Mr. Bur¬ 
bidge has got into a hundred pages. He is full of such remarks as that 
English literature is “ redolent of all the sweetest leaves and flowers of 
English gardens ; " that it remains for a specialist in odours to give us 
a gamut or scale of all their varieties. In one place, he wants us to 
believe that this sentence is his own—" Timber for the builder’s yard, 
corn for the granary . . . moss for the grave.” On his sense of order 
we need comment no more than by pointing out that ” Chemical 
Perfumes,” ” Market Value of Sweet Foliage,” "The green Leaf," 
"Gardens enclosed” (which is unintelligible), make one of his 
sequences, and that he suddenly inserts a recipe for driving away moths. 
In one passage, he solemnly asks; " What is odour or perfume ? " and 
tells ns that ■ ‘ a very celebrated chemist ” once said that it was a ” very 
subtle and unknown quantity.” There are the usual and unoriginal 
recipes for pot pourri, and. we need hardly say, much disconnected and 
dark information and the usual useless photographs. 


Messrs. Duckworth have published in London an obviously American 
book on The Tyrol, by W. D. McCrackan (5s. net). It is printed in 
America, and the end-papers (horrescimus refer enles) are maps of the 
country, in white and green. Still, the book is readable and interesting, 
and should be especially valuable to people who mean to go to the 
Tyrol for their summer holidays. It tells briefly and clearly of the his¬ 
toric characters, the Minnesingers, Waltber von der Voge'weide and 
Ostwald von Wolkenstein, Philippine Welscr, who married the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand in 1557 and has left what the author is allowed to 
call her ” cook-book ” in the Court Library at Vienna, Jakob Stainer, 
tbe violin-maker and others; andit has areally good account of Andreas 
Hofer. We do not like ” Fair Land Tyrol ” (which we suspect of being 
the American title of tbe book) for “heil’ge Land Tyrol"; and the 
work—illustrations and all—is rather useful than beautiful. But 
travellers would do well to buy it. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin ha- just issued the second edition of Messrs. 
Coolidge, Dnbamel and Perrin’s The Central Alps and the Dauphiny 
(Coolicige’s Climbers’ Guides, 7s. 6d. net). The book was first pub¬ 
lished in 1892. This edition omits the routes by which the district may 
be reached, and the names of guides and inns, information which is 
accessible elsewhere ; and the order of the sections has been re-arranged 
so that those relating to the region (partly in Savoy) to the north of the 
Col du Lautaret come before those describing the ranges, with their 
spurs, enclosing the Veneon valley, which is followed by the region 
south of the Vallouise and Valgaudemar. For the rest, the book re¬ 
mains wbat it was: indispensable in presenting clearly a peculiarly 
complicated piece of topography, and a thoroughly practical guide to 
climbers. 
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By Max Pemberton. 
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Illustrations by Will Owen. 
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By A. Drysdale-Bavies. 
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Russia. 

By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WAL¬ 
LACE, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. Entirely New 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, reset, and 
in great part rewritten. 2 vols., with Maps, 
24s. net. 

Canada as it is. 

By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Author of 
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With 47 Illustrations. Third Impression. 

6s. 
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Sixth Impression. 12s. net. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Writing in Temple Bar an article, which is referred to 
elsewhere in our columns, on “ Coleridge and Tennyson at 
Clevedon,” Mr. Arthur L. Salmon refers to the monument 
in the “ Old Church,” as it is called, at Clevedon, where 
the vault of the Hallams lies under the south transept or 
“ manor aisle.” He gives the present Lord Tennyson’s 
description of the tablet on the west wall to the memory 
of Arthur Henry Hallam, the subject of “ In Memoriam ” ; 
but does not give the text of the epitaph, which has always 
seemed to us, under its 1833 phraseology, to have an 
unusual aptness and sincerity. After recounting Hallam’s 
parentage and death at Vienna in the 23rd year of his age, 
it goes on as follows: 

“ And now in the obscure and solitary church repose the remains of 
one too early lost for public fame but already conspicuous among his 
contemporaries for the brightness of his genius, the depth of his 
understanding, the nobleness of his disposition, the fervour of his piety 
and the purity of his life. Vale dulcissime: vale dilectissime desidera- 
tissime. Requiescas in pace. Pater ac mater hie posthac requiescamus 
tecum usque ad tubam. ’' 


Castlewood certainly cannot be East Clevedon, which 
stands in a flat indeed, but in a flat that is very narrow 
and small, nothing but a neck of the marsh running up 
between Sir Edmund Elton’s beautiful hills, where the 
pines and rhododendrons grow. 


A considerable amount of interest was stirred by a 
curious communication that appeared in the Times of 
Wednesday last. The gist of it was to the effect that, the 
time having come for Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son to 
renew their lease of the railway station bookstalls, they 
were threatened with competition; and it was given as a 
rumour that the rivals who had sprung up were them¬ 
selves owners of a newspaper or newspapers. The writer 
seemed to deprecate the idea of this monopoly being put 
up to auction. His contention was that on thi whole 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son have conducted this business 
in a most punctual and creditable manner, and that the 
public would not stand the same chance of being im¬ 
partially served if the present lessees were to be put aside 
in favour of a newspaper proprietor. Such was the state¬ 
ment, but it would serve little purpose to give any opinion 
upon it until the facts of the case are more clearly and 
fully stated. _ 


Whether the thanks be due to Mr. E. V. Lucas or to the 
American admirers, a tablet is to be placed on the house 
which Charles Lamb inhabited in Colebrook Row, Islington. 
“ I have a cottage in Colebrook Row, Islington,” he writes 
to Southey in 1823, “ a cottage, for it is detached; a white 
house with six good rooms; the New River (rather elderly 
by this time) runs (if a moderate walking pace can be so 
termed) close to the foot of the house, and behind is a 
spacious garden with vines (I assure you) pears, straw¬ 
berries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, cabbages, to delight the 
heart of old Alcinous. You enter without passage into a 
cheerful dining-room, all studded over and rough with old 
books, and above is a lightsome drawing-room, three 
windows, full of choice prints. I feel like a great lord, 
never having had a house before.” 


In connection with this church, one of the most beauti" 
fully situated in England, standing, as it does, in a lonely 
fold of the sheep-cropped downs over the Bristol Channel 
(scarcely, by the way, the “ broad waters of the west,” 
which Tennyson called it, seeing that it is very difficult 
not to see Cardiff and Penarth opposite) we may recall one 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s happiest poems, which really 
describes the place much better: 

•' Westward I watch the low green hills of Wales, 

The low sky silver grey, 

The turbid Channel with the wandering sails 
Moans through the winter day. 

There is no colour but one ashen light 
On tower and lonely tree, 

The little church upon the windy height 
Is grey as sky or sea.” . . . 


Incidentally, we may mention that the “ obscure and 
solitary ” character of the Church is threatened by a large 
town of factories and operatives that has sprung into 
being of recent years near that end of what was once a 
little Ashing village. _ 

Mr. Salmon once more considers whether Castlewood in 
“ Esmond ” is Clevedon Hall. It seems to us impossible— 
unless portraiture which takes so much licence as to render 
a picture purely imaginary may be considered to be still 
portraiture. “ It stood on a rising green hill.” Clevedon 
Court stands right under the hill, on the flattest part of a 
flat valley. ‘‘ At the foot of the hill was a river, a steep 
ancient bridge crossing it.” There is no river and no 
steep, ancient bridge at Clevedon Court; at the very most 
a “rhine ”, as it is called down west. “ Beyond that a large, 
pleasant green flat where the village of Castlewood stood.” 


Troubles, however, soon came upon him. His gardener 
lopped off some choice boughs which hung over from a 
neighbour’s garden; whereupon the old lady who lived 
next door appeared in a fury, and made ominous allusions 
to the law. George Dyer, too, who was so absent-minded 
that he sometimes emptied his snuff-box into the teapot 
when he was preparing tea, walked into the New River one 
day when he had come to call on Lamb, and when rescued 
and put to bed in his friend’s house, he became delirious, 
rigid teetotaller though he was, because Mary Lamb had 
plied him too diligently with brandy in order to drive out 
the cold. 


It was at this house that the family was enlarged by the 
arrival of the orphan Emma Isola, who eventually became, 
as it were, an adopted daughter of the Lambs; and it was 
during his residence here that Charles Lamb sent in his 
resignation to the directors of the East India Company, who 
rewarded his long and faithful service with a yearly pension 
of about £400. But it is doubtful whether he was really 
any happier when he had escaped from the “ pestilential 
clerk faces ” that had bored him for so long, and force of 
habit had become so strong in him that he exchanged his 
work of from ten to four in the office to work for the same 
length of time in the British Museum Library. For the 
rest, he arranged, and re-arranged his bric-a-brac, 
gardened, hunted up new taverns, and paid regular visits 
to old ones until his removal with Mary to Enfield in 
1827. _ 

An article in the Scottish Historical Review “ Le Chateau 
de Brix en Normandie,” by Etienne Dupont, Juge, St. 
Malo, gives us in a nutshell tne reason for claiming Brix, 
near Mont St, Michel, as the stammhaus of the Bruces, 
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M. de Gerville is, we believe, entitled to the credit of this 
identification. The proof is not absolute, but there appear 
to have been three persons named Adam de Bruce, who 
died in 1144, 1162, and 1185, all probably connected with 
Brix (in the eleventh century Brix is Latinised Brucium); 
and we find Robert de Brus (died 1094) who received 
ninety-four manors (40,000 acres) in Yorkshire from William 
the Conqueror for his services at Hastings, was succeeded 
as third Lord of Cleveland bv his grandson Adam, clearly 
pointing to connection with the lords of Brix. We regret 
to notice that M. Dupont says that David I. of^ Scotland 
granted to Bruce, “ the warrior of the Conquest,” the terri¬ 
tory of Strath-Annan : it was not to him, who died, as we 
have seen, in 1094, but to his son the second Robert, that 
the grant was made, circa 1124. M. Dupont credits the 
first Robert with two sons, Adam and Robert, who were 
really sons of Robert No. 2. Another lapse is made in 
stating that Robert the second, after wedding Agnes, 
daughter of Bruce, second Lord of Annandale, had his 
grant confirmed by William the Lion in 1166, and the fee 
fixed at the service of one hundred knights, whereas the 
charter savs ten only ! No Earl or Lord (not even the 
Earls of Douglas in their palmiest days) in Scotland in 
those early days owned such a large service of knights. 

So M. Dupont is in good company in his slight confusion 
on one or two points. His contribution is most welcome 
and valuable, and is a sign of the times that our neighbours 
across the Channel are trying to become better acquainted 
with our history, in which we have a common interest in 
clearing up confused details. It is most interesting to be 
able to fix the ancestral chateaux of those daring knights 
who followed the Conqueror’s standard, the Percys from 
Picardy, the Stuarts from Brittany, the Fitzalans, the de 
Maules (Earls of Panmure) from the Lordship of Maule 
in the Vexin Francois eight leagues from Paris (a name 
apparently quite extinct, or distorted past recognition) 
from Bailleul-en Vimen in the Department of the Somme, 
and so of many others. We hope that M. Dupont will be 
able to continue his historic labour of love, and give us 
extracts from the records at Doll of any Writs or Charters 
dealing with the early Fitzalans. 


The suggestions made by Mr. Hubert Haes in our last 
issue for the improvement, or rather the completion of 
the dome of the British Museum Reading Room will 
surely win the approval of many readers, who from time to 
time look upwards from their books for relief or for in¬ 
spiration. In its present bare condition the dome is not 
very likely to convey either, and it would certainly be an 
improvement to erect statues on the vacant consoles of 
Chaucer, Bacon, Milton and others “ famous in old time.” 
The selection of the twenty most appropriate names 
would present difficulties, nor is it apparent on what 
principle Mr. Haes chose the representative men named in 
his list. Many of the greatest thinkers and writers are 
included, but is Franklin up to the standard ? Dickens, 
again, may appear to some too much a genius of the 
open air to be happily placed among such wholly bookish 
surroundings. Might not a word be put in for Gray, the 
poet, who came to live in London on purpose to use the 
great library, in days when readers were not accom¬ 
modated so spaciously as now ? 


The energies of the National Trust are evidently not 
exhausted by its courageous attempt to secure the Gow- 
barrow Estate, by Ullswater, for the nation. It is further 
bent on the purchase of Barrington Court, near llminster, 
a famous old Tudor mansion which like many others of 
its kind is now used as a farmhouse. A building which 
sheltered the Duke of Monmouth in 1680—it had then 
already stood for over a hundred years—deserves a better 
fate, but successive tenants have failed to appreciate its 
festhetic value. The house, with 220 acres of land, is 
about to become the property of one who is willing to 


sell it to the National Trust for £10,500. This is a large 
sum, but an anonymous donor has already promised 
£10,000. About £1000 will be required to put the house 
in good order, and an appeal is issued to the general 
public by Mr. Nigel Bond, Secretary of the Trust, to 
raise the balance of £1500. It may be hoped that the 
public, stirred by the generous lead of the anonymous 
donor, will do its part to make his liberality effective. 


Mr. Cloudesley Brereton writes : Since you have touched 
on the question of the untranslatable, may I send you the 
enclosed attempt to put Horace into English ? 

" ibimus, ibiraus, 

I'tcinque praecedes, supremum 
O u pere iter comites parati.” 

" Hut we will go, will go 
Wherever thou shalt show 
The way before; 

Ready with thee to tread 
That lost road to the dead, 

Comrades for evermore." 


A French mathematician has composed the following 
curious poetical tribute to Archimedes, who invented II, 
the symbol for expressing the ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its diameter which, set out in thirty places of 
decimals, is 3,14*592653589793238462643383279: 

3 1 4 1 5 0 26 535 

yue j'aime a faire apprendre un nombre utile aux sages 

8 9 7 9 

Immortel Archimede, artiste inginieur! 

3 2 3 8 4626 

Qui de ton jugement peut priser la valeur ? 

4 3 3 8 3 2 7 9 

Pour moi ton probleme eut de pareils avantages. 

It will be observed that each of the thirty-one words in 
this quatrain contains the number of letters corresponding 
with the successive numbers in the formula. 

The Frank/urter Zeitung reproduces this tour de force, 
and adds a similar effort emanating from a German poet 
and geometrician : 

3 1 4 > 5 9 26 5 

Dir, o Held, o alter Philosoph, Du Riesen-Genie ! 

3 5 8 9 7 

Wie viele Tausende bewundern Geister, 

9 3 2 3 8 

himmlisch wie Du und gbttlich ! — 

4626 
Noch reiner in Aeonen 

4 3 3 8 

wird das uns strahlen, 

327 9 

wie im lichten Morgenrot! 

Do any of our readers know an English parallel ? 

There is to be yet another memorial to Victor Hugo, 
this time at Paris, in the courtyard of 37 Rue de la Tour 
d’Auvergne—the site of the last apartment occupied by the 
poet before he went into exile after the coup d'etat, and the 
scene of the sale of his collection of bric-a-brac. He was 
well known to the dealers in this sort of thing; and so 
deeply rooted was his habit of buying whatever took his 
fancy that, when he fled to Brussels, with only four pounds 
in his pocket, he saw in a shop window, and at once pur¬ 
chased, a plate of a curious pattern—quite oblivious of the 
fact that he had left himself without sufficient money to 
pay for his dinner. 


An incident destined to become historic occurred while 
Victor Hugo was getting into his new house in October 
1848. He liked doing everything himself, and was not 
above knocking a nail into the wall, or superintending the 
workmen. On this occasion he had mounted on top of a 
ladder when an Academician came to see him. The visitor, 
who was very fat, was expressing his admiration for the 
poet’s climbing capacities, when suddenly the door opened, 
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and in walked Louis Buonaparte. Victor Hugo came down 
from his ladder, and, as there were no chairs, the three 
seated themselves upon packing-cases, while the future 
Emperor explained that he had called to defend his reputa¬ 
tion against certain calumnies. At that time, of course, 
he and Hugo were still friends. The story is told in the 
preface to the “Histoire d’un crime.” 


So great has the vogue of Hugo been that even the 
elder Dumas thought it worth while to invent stories 
about him. He related, for instance, that he and Hugo 
travelled together in England, and how one of the most 
prominent figures of our nobility bade his wife sit between 
them, saying to her: “ My dear, you have now on either 
side of you the two greatest writers of France.” And the 
truth is that never, at any period, did Hugo and Dumas 
cross the Channel together. 


A scheme for widening the Rue de Sevres at Paris 
threatens destruction to the Abbaye-au-Bois, famous for 
its association with Madame R6camier. She lived there 
twice, once when her husband’s failure compelled her to 
leave the Rue d’Anjou for a more modest home, and again 
from 1825 until her death. On the first occasion she 
occupied a suite on the fourth floor. The other and more 
famous suite is on the second story, where Lamartine, 
Balzac, M6rim6e, Sainte-Beuve, and indeed all the famous 
men of contemporary France were to be seen. Here were 
read for the first time Chateaubriand’s “ Mdmoires d’Outre- 
tombe.” Strange to say, the room, unlike most of its 
kind, has been much changed, for not only has it been 
divided into two parts, but its pictures, its mirrors, and its 
panelling have disappeared. 


Another example of the French reverence for literary 
genius has been related lately by M. Rodin. It was at 
the time of the national subscription to pay the debts of 
Lamartine; and M. Rodin, then a youth not over well 
provided with money, offered his mite, calling at the poet’s 
apartment, where an aged housekeeper received him. 
“ Perhaps,” said the housekeeper, “ you would like 
M. Lamartine’s autograph ?” ‘‘Oh, no, madam, I thank 
you,” said the young sculptor, and fled. He felt, he 
says, that the honour was too great for him. He would 
not receive it because he considered himself unworthy of 
it. 

The sad story of the loss of the French submarine 
enables us to exhibit the novelist as prophet. The catas¬ 
trophe is described, almost as it must have happened, in 
” Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.” Thus : 

•• The air could not be renewed in the interior of the Nautilus. An 
intolerable weight pressed upon me. This feeling of distress affected 
me in a violent degree. I yawned enough to dislocate my jaws. X 
panted in endeavouring to inhale the burning fluid so necessary to 
respiration, and which became more and more rarefied. A mortal 
torpor oppressed me. I was powerless, almost unconscious. My brave 
Conseit similarly affected, and suffering as I did, never quitted my 
side. He took my hand, he gave me encouragement. I heard him 
murmur : 

•• • Ah, if I were not obliged to breathe, I should be able to leave more 
air for Monsieur.’ 

•• Next day my breathing was oppressed. A sensation of dizziness 
oppressed my brain, and 1 went about like one intoxicated. My com¬ 
panions were affected in the same way, and some of the crew had a 
rattling in their threats. 

" Soon after, the manometer indicated an ascensional movement. I 
lay. half-suffocated, on the divan in the library. My face was blue, my 
faculties suspended. I saw and heard nothing. All idea of time had 
left me. My muscles refused to contract." 

The difference between the two stories is that Jules 
Verne’s invention has a happy ending. 


In our issues of J uly 22 and 29, the publication of two 
novels, ‘‘A Village Chronicle’’ and “This our Sister,” was, 
erroneously, attributed to Mr. John Long, instead of 
Messrs. Digby, Long, 


LITERATURE 

OSSIAN 

James Macpherson. An Episode in Literature. By J. S- 
Smaht. (David Nutt, fis. 6'd. net.) 

In writing this volume, Mr. Smart has performed a useful 
service to literature. It is noteworthy that during the 
whole of his dissertation he does not mention any of the 
conspicuous figures of the Celtic revival that we have 
witnessed during the last few years; yet to a large extent 
this book is a trenchant criticism upon the movement, for 
the Celtic revival is due in the main to James Macpherson. 
No doubt he was, practically speaking, a fraud, and the 
Celtic poems he produced were pure imitations. This can 
be said without reservation, but the mere fact of our 
being able to say so is a kind of satire upon the critics of 
the early part of the nineteenth and the later part of the 
eighteenth century. Shortly after they came out, the 
poems of Macpherson were translated into German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, 
and Russian. The German critics, especially, took him as 
seriously as he took himself. The poet Voss exclaimed: 
“ What is the use of beauty in Nature ? The Scotsman 
Ossian is a greater poet than the Ionian Homer.” Klop- 
stock held practically the same opinion, and even Goethe 
at first was blinded to the real character of the poetry. 
Werther, when he was consumed with love for Charlotte, 
“ such as words could never utter,” at the most sentimental 
point of the novel, just before he committed suicide, read 
to her from the "Songs of Selma,” where this passage 
occurs: 

“ ' Why dost thou awake me, U gale ? ’ it seems to say; ' I am covered 
with the drops of heaven. The time of my fading is near, the blast that 
shall scatter my leaves. To-morrow shall the traveller come ; he that 
saw me in my beauty shall come. His eyes will search the field, but 
they will not find me.’ ” 

Goethe afterwards spoke of “Ossian” with contempt, and 
said that Werther’s admiration was a mark of a morbid 
mind. Werther had praised Homer when he retained his 
senses, and Ossian when he was going mad. Another 
illustrious admirer of Macpherson was Napoleon, and we 
can easily understand how the mock brilliance recommended 
itself to his mind. Mr. Smart says: 

“ During the voyage from Egypt he had it in his hands: he read it 
again on the ship that conveyed him to St. Helena. Napoleon's copy 
still exists; it is soiled with thumbs, and covered on the margin with 
notes of exclamation : from its pages exhales a mingled odour, faint 
but perceptible, of patchouli, camphor and snuff.” 

Among other admirers of the poet are to be named 
Lessing, Schiller, Novalis, Burger, Tieck, Chateaubriand, 
Madarne de Stael, Walt Whitman, and Hazlitt. The last 
mentioned refers to “ four of the principal works of poetry 
in the world at different periods of history—Homer, the 
Bible, Dante, and, let me add, Ossian,” which is as though 
one were to say, “ Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, and, let me 
add. Hall Came and Marie Corelli, are my favourite 
authors,” a form of admiration that, alas, exists but too 
commonly at the present moment in Great Britain. There 
is no doubt that “ Ossian ” owed his vogue in great measure 
to the perfervidiim ingenium Scotorum, for the countrymen 
of Macpherson, staid and cautious as they are in their 
usual habits, are at heart as sentimental as the Germans, 
and ever and anon they display an extraordinary partiality 
for going crazy over meretricious talent. They are, and to 
their honour be it said, enthusiastic over their Burns— 
though we are afraid that most of their admiration is 
wasted on his defects—but they are equally so over the 
lights of the kail-yard school, Ian Maclaren and Mr. 
Crockett. In fact, there is much need for caution on the 
part of the rest of the world when Scotland indulges in a 
burst of admiration. One of the best of their number, 
however, Sir Walter Scott, upon examination, came to the 
conclusion that the Macpherson poems were not genuine, 
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though he was not quite so rabid on the point as Samuel 
Johnson, whose exclamation to Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
well known: “Sir, a man might write such stuff for ever, 
if he would abandon his mind lo it.” What is most 
interesting at the present time is to look back at 
Macpherson's work, and try to understand why it has 
evoked so much admiration. We quote from Mr. Smart’s 
book a piece that used to be in the school reading books 
about half a century ago, and was extolled by the pedants 
as a splendid example of English: 

“O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! 
Whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting liebt ? Thou contest 
forth in thy awful beauty , the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. Hut thou thyself 
movest alone : who can be a companion of thy course ! The oaks ol the 
mountains fall ; the mountains themselves decay with years ; the ocean 
shrinks and grows again ; the moon herself is lost in heaven ; but thou 
art for ever the same; rejoicing in the brightnessof thv course. When 
the world is dark with tempests; when thunder rolls and lightning 
flies; thou lookest in thy beauty, from the clouds, and laughest at the 
stprm. But to Ossian thou lookest iu vain ; for he beholds thy beams 
no more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou 
tremblest at the gates of the west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, for 
a season, thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, 
careless of the voice of the morning. Exult then, O sun, in the strength 
of thy youth ! Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering 
light of the moon, when it shines through broken clouds, and the mist 
is on the hills; the blast of the north is on the plain ; the traveller 
shrinks in the midst of his journey.’’ 

The exponents of the Gaelic movement of to-day would 
scarcely commit themselves to this example of the great 
bow-wow in style; but we venture to say that they have 
printed many things that are more blatant. After all, the 
passage is, up to a certain point, poetic, although its merits 
go no deeper than the surface. Like much that has suc¬ 
ceeded in the Gaelic movement, it errs by what we may 
call want of reticence and artifice. The writer tries to 
put into his words the whole of the poetry that is in his 
mind, leaving nothing to the mind of the reader—a kind 
of writing that, however well it may be done, invariably 
proves dull and distasteful in the end, because in writing, 
like almost everything else in the world, the key to true 
success lies in self-effacement. Probably that would be 
regarded as a dark saying by some of the Celts, whose 
contention is that a man has nothing to bring to market 
but his personality; but if so, one can only reply with the 
apparent paradox that the only way of making an ego 
effective, is to efface it. It is too late in the day to follow 
Mr. Smart through his patient exposition of Macpherson’s 
history, and we do not know that much interest now 
attaches to the authorship of the Ossianic poems. As we 
have stated, critical opinion long ago came to the conclu¬ 
sion that they were not genuine. What is of importance 
is to notice that Macpherson moulded himself upon a few 
ancient ballads and songs that are to-day supplying 
material to a whole host of writers. That these ballads 
are to a large extent strong and natural, we should be the 
last to deny, but the extremely serious way in which 
they are taken by his school—which is distinguished by 
nothing more than its utter lack of humour—spoils, rather 
than enhances their value. Indeed, of several of those 
who have attached themselves to the Celtic movement, it 
might be said with perfect truth that they would have 
done much better if they had never heard of it. 


IN ITALY 

Italian Backgrounds. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan, 
JOs. 6d. net.) 

Inexhaustible are the charms of Italy as those of 
Cleopatra: “Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale Her 
infinite variety.” Thousands of tourists invade her in 
spring and autumn from the north; nay, even in summer 
the infrequent Briton finds his path beset by ubiquitous 
Tedtschi ; Italy is never out of season, for her climates are 
many and most of them are good when sought discreetly. 
Italian sun exhilarates the very English, and they take 


their pleasure with unwonted gaiety if the mosquito is 
merciful and the figs are rips. Nor shall we blame them if 
they take it mutely; Coryat his “ Crudities ” will never 
rank as a classic, nor can every Brown relate his 
adventures on the Italian lakes with an eloquence that 
shall thrill the breast of Jones and Robinson at Clapham. 
Brown is wise if he confines his literary efforts to marginalia 
on picture postcards destined to enrich the albums of the 
Brown family. To do him justice, his ambition rarely 
soars to higher flights; “ mute and inglorious ” is his 
motto, and Baedeker prompts his modest journal. 

Some of Brown’s fellow countrymen, nevertheless, are 
more ambitious, and many books are written, good, bad, 
and indifferent, about Italian travel. “Italian Back¬ 
grounds” is one of the good books, and Mrs. Wharton 
is far too well initiated to need any prompting by 
Baedeker; 

“One of the rarest and most delicate pleasures of the continental 
tourist,” she writes, ” is to circumvent the compiler of his guide-book. 

. . . The only refuge left from his [the compiler's] omniscience lies in 
approaching the places he describes by a route which ho has not 

taken. ” 

Mrs. Wharton’s determination to attack San Vivaldo 
from the side of San Gimignano instead of Castel Fioren- 
tino is of a piece with her sudden resolution, in a fit of 
discontent with Swiss stolidity, to descend from Splfigen 
with its “ aggressive salubrity and repose,” its “landscape 
of a sanatorium prospectus,” to Chiavenna and Tirano, 
Edolo and Lovere, all aglow with August heat. “ The sun 
lay heavy on Iseo; and the railway journey thence to 
Brescia left in our brains a golden dazzle of heat.” We 
suspect that the dazzle had really begun on the steam¬ 
boat journey from Lovere, for the description of the Lago 
d’lseo, so lovely and so little known, wanders off “under 
the spell of the Italian midsummer madness ” into a dream 
of the eighteenth century with its comedy, its Tiepolo 
frescoes and its carte du tendre. Mrs. Wharton was 
haunted by a verse of Verlaine about “masques et berga- 
masques ” ; the poem in which it occurs has a fascination 
also for her reviewer, who copied it years ago for his 
private delectation lrom a volume which he does not 
possess; but at Iseo, in cooler weather, he did not find it 
run in his head, and he is not ashamed to confess that he 
owes to his sojourn at Sarnico the knowledge of three 
“ systems ” (the waiter’s phrase) of eating strawberries. 
Not one of them has the remotest connection with cream 
. . . but he digresses. 

Mrs. Wharton speaks briefly of the chief possessions of 
Brescia, the bronze Victory, the Martinengo Palace, the 
town-hall; “ But in summer there is a strong temptation to 
sit and think of these things rather than to go and see them.” 
That just and philosophic state of mind is not to be 
confused with laziness, nor is it attainable by sitting, for 
instance, at Spliigen any more than at Clapham; at 
Brescia itself the novice cannot attain to it. It is the fruit 
of experience, the reward of him who returns with 
knowledge; nor can its full savour be tasted till the 
strong meat that Baedeker and his kind supply has been 
digested. The newly arrived must always waste his energy; 
it is unwise, therefore, to arrive when it is hot. Mrs. 
Wharton had been at Brescia before, and earned the right 
to listen to “ a drone of intoning canons that freshened the 
air like the sound of a waterlall in a forest,” and see the best 
of Romanino’s Madonnas. 

She and her companions had set out on this particular 
occasion to see the Bergamasque Alps. 

“On the last day of the journey the most imperturbable member of 
the party, looking up from a prolonged study of the guide book, 
announced that we had not seen the Bergamasque Alps at all. ... It 
must be owned that at first the discovery was somewhat humiliating ; 
but on reflection it left us overjoyed to think that we had still the 
Bergamasque Alps to visit.” 

Again a very pleasant frame of mind, but not so legiti¬ 
mate, perhaps, as the contemplative mood of Brescia. 

Mrs. Wharton discourses in another chapter of the 
sanctuaries of the Pennine Alps, Oropa, An do 1 no 
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Varallo. and all that she says of them awakens pleasant 
memories, but she can have no true intimacy with Orta if 
she can write “ the wooded island of San Giuliano.” The 
President of the Royal Academy made a similar slip, a 
few years ago, with regard to the name, but from no 
possible point of view can San Giulio’s lovely island, with 
its massed buildings and few trees at either end, in garden 
or little piazza by the church, be painted or described as 
“ wooded.” “ Isola Bella moored like a fantastic pleasure- 
craft ” is a happy phrase, but Isola di San Giulio far sur¬ 
passes in beauty the baroque pleasaunce of the Borromei. 

A chapter is given to Parma, and another to Milan, a 
city which much needs to be defended from the charge of 
monotony. The tourist who sees nothing but the Duomo, 
and misses San Maurizio Maggiore and Sant’ Eustorgio is 
indeed to be pitied. Michelozzo's angel frieze in the 
Portinari Chapel is one of the great inventions of the 
world; one should sit beneath it while the divine office is 
chanted in the neighbouring church in such plainsong as 
one rarely hears in Italy. Mrs. Wharton appreciates, of 
course, Gaudenzio’s glorious choir and orchestra of angels 
at Saronno; we wonder that she has no word for the 
solemn browns and blues of Borgognone’s great apses in 
San Simpliciano at Milan and the Certosa of Pavia. 

“March in Italy” takes us to Syracuse, from Rome to 
Caprarola, and from Florence to Vallombrosa, and we are 
entertained with much good criticism (no easy thing or 
common) of scenery and weather. “ Italian Back¬ 
grounds,” the last essay in the book, deals largely with 
Venice in the eighteenth century, with Tiepolo and 
Longhi, the comedies of Goldoni and other literature 
which revives for us the life of their vanished age, and 
the baroque architecture, which, because it is so genuinely 
Italian, Mrs. Wharton vindicates from the scorn of 
purists. Her reaction from a too exclusive worship 
whether of Gothic or Renaissance architecture, leads her 
at times into a somewhat paradoxical admiration of the 
later style, but this is far better than blindness to any 
merit that it possesses. The book is written with genuine 
knowledge, with large and generous sympathy and in 
excellent English. The writer’s knowledge of other 
languages is not quite so impeccable; we do not think 
that a priest can have been heard intoning “ Mater 
admirabile ” before the altar of the Black Virgin of Oropa. 
The drawings by E. C. Peixotto, with which the book is 
illustrated, are neat and decorative, but suffer from 
excessive reduction. 


THE RUSSIAN RULING FAMILY 

The First Romanovs. By R. Nisbet Bain. (Constable, 

12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Nisbet Bain has chosen a very good moment for pub¬ 
lishing his book on “The First Romanovs.” The present 
representative of the Romanov family is not one to do his 
ancestors justice. Contemplating his caprices and hesita¬ 
tions, men talk lightly of dethronement and the setting up 
of a new dynasty. But they forget what the Romanovs 
have done for Russia, and how deeply the memory of their 
work has sunk into the hearts of the people. For three 
centuries the Tsars have stood for Russia through good 
report and evil report. It was a Romanov who first set up 
one central monarchic authority out of many warring rivals. 
It was Peter the Great, the greatest of the Romanovs, who 
dragged Russia out of inediaevalism, and first gave her a 
position among the Powers of Europe. It was Catherine 
the Great, his extraordinary successor, who held Russia on 
an even course through one of the most troublous periods 
of European history. It was Alexander II., also a Romanov, 
who emancipated the serfs. Such a record of great names, 
and great deeds cannot be wiped out by a single reign. 

Mr. Nisbet Bain is too faithful a chronicler. He tells his 
story in such detail that we miss the broad features and 
lack some perspective of Russia’s relationship to the rest of 
Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


The earlier history of Russia, before the coming of Peter, 
might well have been given more briefly. It is a story of 
barbarism touched by Christian fanaticism, and carries 
with it few lessons of any value to modern peoples. Up to 
the time of Peter, Russia was still semi-Oriental. Her 
people dressed in long robes and wore long beards. Her 
women were almost secluded. Her Tsars were little more 
than Oriental despots, who enforced an often disputed 
authority by acts of savage repression. 

The modern history of Russia virtually begins with Peter 
the Great. His work is so little known among Englishmen 
that Mr. Nisbet Bain cannot tell us too much about it. 
Peter the Great performed for Russia the same work that 
Count I to has performed for modern Japan. He brought 
his country into the European system. He stooped to 
conquer—labouring in the dockyards at Amsterdam and 
London to learn the secrets of Western shipbuilding, and 
carrying them back to his own country. He was like the 
modern Japanese in that nothing was too small for his eager 
and active mind. Peter was never really a Western ; and, 
though a man of science, he was never really civilised. 
He carried out his reforms by acts of savage barbarism. 
He cut off his courtier’s beards with shears. He massacred 
and tortured every one opposed to him. He did to death 
his own and only son. He mastered the compass and the 
astrolabe ; but he never had the faintest conception of the 
rights of man. 

Russia has ever since borne the marks of Peter’s treat¬ 
ment. Civilised by force and,’against her will, she has still 
remained at heart sullenly barbaric. Peter achieved his 
purpose, but at a heavy cost. He broke the spirit of his 
people. He destroyed all those great independent forces 
which might have carried out his own purpose. He tried 
to bring in civilisation by methods of barbarism. His 
successors have followed in his footsteps. What has been 
the result ? Civilisation, thus roughly wooed, has shrunk 
away. All the best spirits of Russia—all the men who 
might civilise her—are sifted out by the great political 
Inquisition that dominates Russian life and sent to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The tools that are left to the 
Tsar become increasingly incompetent: for they are the 
mere servile leavings of the nation. The means employed 
have destroyed Peter’s end. His example of brutal 
despotism has destroyed his civilising work. 

The one lesson that the Romanov family has never 
learnt is the lesson of human liberty. Peter the Great, a 
strange mixture of licence and religion, had some dim 
perception of it in religious matters. But in political 
affairs he never got within sight of it. Those who were 
not with him were against him, and must be destroyed. 
Poland was a country that worshipped liberty as a fetish, 
and the consequent weakness of her government became a 
warning to Russians. Even what Peter did for Russia 
served to keep the idea of liberty at a greater distance. 
For he enabled her to resist Europe and defeat Napoleon ; 
and that prevented Russia from a nearer contact with the 
ideas of the French Revolution. Thus everything com¬ 
bined to confine Russia to the idea of a “ one-man" rule. 

One-man rule depends, even for its survival, on a per¬ 
petual succession of strong and able rulers. Since 
Nicholas I. the Romanovs have been steadily declining in 
strength and ability. The only kind of strength they 
have shown of late has been a desperate tenacity of their 
own privileges. But that is not enough without ability 
to use them. The present war has shown in a flash the 
emptiness of the land; and it is now clear that as autocrats 
the Romanovs have seen their day. But they still have a 
great opportunity of another kind. They may harden 
their hearts like the Bourbons and the Stuarts; then they 
will share their fate. If they realise in time that the 
day for autocracy is past and gone—that liberty of thought 
and energy is the key that will open the door of safety 
for Russia—they may yet have a great future before them 
as constitutional rulers. Has not King Edward VII. 
shown that that position can be made as great and useful 
as any other ? 
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CAXTON AND WYNKYN DE WORDE 

The Temple of Glass. By John Lydoate. A Ryght Profytable 
Treatyse. By Thomas Betson. (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s. 6d. and 15 s.) 

These exact facsimiles will rejoice the hearts of all lovers 
of Black-letter. It is impossible to praise them too highly. 
The paper, even to water-marks and stains and the printing 
and binding, are all that the most exacting and punctilious 
virtuoso could desire. They convey all the effect of the 
originals. “ The Temple of Glass," by Lydgate, printed at 
Westminster by William Caxton about the year 1477, is in 
the great printer's best style. One realises to the full how 
carefully the types were designed and modelled from the 
finest specimens of those old English charters which we 
know that the Abbot of Westminster, to his eternal honour, 
graciously and encouragingly lent as models from the 
archives of the Abbey to tne ingenious and painstaking 
Caxton, the Kent lad, London mercer and merchant-ad¬ 
venturer in Flanders, one of those many-sided, much- 
attempting men of mediaival England. A twelfth or 
thirteenth century charter in the finest clerical hand comes 
first when we turn over the pages of this choice facsimile. 
Lydgate, like Piers Plowman, conveyed his wisdom in the 
form of a similitude. He tells us that the other night 
when Lucina shed her pale light he lay wallowing to and 
fro in bed and fell into a “sad eyed dedely slepe,” and 
was ravished in spirit into a temple of glass where, after 
entering the wicket, he saw many wonderful events 
depicted on the wallunhappy lovers—Dido, “ the queen 
of good visage,” Medea, Penelope, patient Grizelda, and 
many more “dear dead women" of antiquity. There 
ollows a supplication to Venus, commencing : 

" O lady Venus moder of Cupyde 
That in this world has the governance.” 

Another specimen of the language and thought may be 
added: 

■' Remember eke how never yet no wight 
Ne cam to worship without som debate 
And folke rejoice also more of light 
That they with darknes were waped and mate 
No mans chance is allewey fortunate 
Ne no wight preyseth of sugre the swetnes 
But they to fore have tasted bitternes.’' 

“ A Ryght Profytable Treatyse,” by Thomas Betson, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in Caxton’s house about 
1500, consists of extracts from “ Dy vers Wry tynges of Holy 
Men," paternosters, Ave Marys, etc. The type used is an 
advance on the charter lettering of Caxton’s volume and 
approaches nearer to what we know as “ print.” A wood- 
cut at the beginning (repeated at the end) is a realistic 
representation of our Lord’s crucifixion. Both books were 
originally in the library of John Moore, Bishop of Ely, 
and were in 1715 presented by King George I. to the 
University Library. Scholars are under a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Mr. Francis Jenkinson for fulfilling so faithfully 
and successfully a real labour of love. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING 
ISLAM 

The Sword of Islam. By A. N. Wollaston, C.l.E. (Murray, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Why an account of the rise, development and tenets of 
Islam should be designated “The Sword of Islam” the 
author does not attempt to explain. He has presumably 
adopted the readiest catchword without regard to its 
accuracy, for, after all, one might just as well speak of 
“ the sword of Christendom.” applicable enough, for in¬ 
stance, to the conquest of Peru or the Crusaders. The 
expression is on a par with the common use of the crescent 
as another symbol of Islam, or at least of the Turks, 


instead of what it really is, the ensign of Constantinople, 
which generations to come may see in the hands of Chris¬ 
tians or Buddhists. 

Another flagrant blunder of like nature into which the 
author of this volume falls is the acceptance of the claim 
of the Turkish Sultan to be considered the successor of the 
Khalifs, a claim which his house has never been able to sub¬ 
stantiate, and which has never been acknowledged outside 
his own dominions by any Mohammedans under Moham¬ 
medan rule. As a matter of fact, the Khalifate had 
become extinct before the Turks attempted to revive it 
for their leader, and the claim has never meant more than 
that of many kings of England to be considered also kings 
of France, Defenders of the Faith, etc. 

Even the guide-book fable that the ridiculous mistrans¬ 
lation “ Sublime Porte ” has something to do with a 
particular gate in Constantinople, here finds place, for the 
material employed is quite unsifted. As a matter of fact, 
the honorific title “ Bab el ’All,” or “ Lofty Portal,” some¬ 
times varied by “Lofty Presence” (Hadrah), is but the 
Arabic equivalent for “ His Majesty," well rendered by the 
French as “ Porte Sublime,” and “Englished ” thence by 
some uneducated Levantine in the meaningless phrase now 
common—which becomes still more absurd when the 
Turkish Government, with which it has no connection, is 
alluded to as “ the Porte.” 

By the legitimist rulers of Persia, Morocco and other inde¬ 
pendent Mohammedan nations, those of Turkey are not even 
accorded the title of Sultan, being, at any rate, in the official 
language of those of Morocco—themselves descendants of 
Mohammed, with a genuine claim to the Khalifate—merely 
the “ Sheikhs of Stamboul.” It would probably surprise 
Mr. Wollaston, too, as it surprises most students of Eastern 
Islam only, to learn that there exists in Morocco a Moham¬ 
medan empire in which few have even heard of the great 
Turko-Persian dispute between Sunnis and Shiahs, since 
the people of that land are, at once, both obedient to the 
traditions and legitimist followers of Ali. As for the his¬ 
tory of the first Mohammedan dynasty in Morocco, founded 
by the Imam Idrees in 7S8 a.d., an amusing summary is 
quoted (like most of the other statements in this book) 
from another English writer, to the effect that his 
descendants “ possessed sovereign power for the space of 
about one hundred years in the regions of Tangier, 
Bombay, etc., but were exterminated in 908 a.d.”— 
whereas they ruled the kingdom of Fez till 9x7, and 
Tlem^en for some years longer, retaining part of the former 
till 988, over two hundred years in all, while their 
descendants still hold honoured rank in the land. But 
where does Bombay come in ? Ordinary histories do not 
connect Tangier and Bombay till the Portuguese, who had 
become possessed of both, made them over to England in 
1662. 

Mr. Wollaston’s standpoint is, however, that of the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Servant carefully compiling informa¬ 
tion from heterogeneous sources, possessing no practical 
acquaintance with'the Islam either of the West—Arabia 
and North Africa; or of the East—Malaysia and China 
(the last named of which find no place even on his map); so 
that his standards of comparison are sometimes erroneous. 
But the volume he has produced is of considerable value 
to the general public, and should be widely read, though 
not quoted as authoritative. Commencing with a sketch 
of pre-Mohammedan Arabia, it goes on to give accounts 
of the life and successors of Mohammed, the Crusades, and 
Muslim rule in Spain, with particulars regarding the Koran, 
the Mekkah pilgrimage, and the chief tenets and sects of 
Islam. The only pity is that some original student of this 
important subject, like Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is 
freely quoted, cannot be induced to prepare what would 
be a text-book, pending the production of which this is an 
excellent stop-gap. 

When the history of Western Islam is touched upon it 
is feebly; as when the rule of the Moors in Spain under the 
Murabti (“ Al-moravide ”) and Mawahhadi (“Almohade”) 
dynasties, extending from 1090 to 1231 a.d., is disposed of 
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in the tail of a paragraph; and although the account of 
the Crusades is useful, it is disappointing to find the 
romantic adventures of “ Cceur de Lion ” on his homeward 
way from the third of those wild raids compressed into 
the single phrase: “ King Richard returned to his own 
land in a halo of glory and renown.” What inkling here 
of what really happened ? 

But more glaring faults are the assertions that Mohammed 
is worshipped as a god, and that Ali and his descendants 
are worshipped in Persia; while mention is made of 
Mohammedan “ priests,” and by the expression “ the God 
of Arabia ” it is suggested that Muslims worship a deity 
other than we do ! Such statements are inexcusable, all 
being devoid of foundation beyond popular misconception 
due to ignorance. 


WHAT IS HISTORY? 


burst upon the wandering peoples. Only very gradually 
quiet is restored, and there appears a type not essentially 
Roman but a derived Germanic culture brought up to a 
higher level. “The Teuton just becoming the German 
begins to appear as a type, and to recognise himself as 
belonging to a peculiar race.” The new “dominant” 
(or “ diapason ” as Lamprecht has styled it) which gives 
its character to this second period is “Typism.” In this 
epoch there is markedly a more pronounced individualisa¬ 
tion, and in all art an increasing nearness to reality can 
be traced. “ Man begins to dominate nature as an objec¬ 
tive.” 

The third period (eleventh to fourteenth century) in 
which arose chivalry and citizenship is styled the “conven¬ 
tional.” Considerable progress was made towards indi¬ 
vidualism, but society was yet in leading-strings. The 
great national state was not, properly speaking, a creation 
of the people out of their own resources but an Empire 
moulded on the Roman model. 


H'Aat is History ? Five Lectures on the Modern Science of 
History. By Karl Lamprecht, Ph.D., LL D. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by E. A. Andrews. (The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 5 s. net.) 

Twenty years ago Karl Lamprecht, now Professor in the 
University of Leipzig, planned a history of Germany. The 
work was begun under the influence of national enthusiasm, 
but an instinct, the author tells us, impelled him to 
analyse the historical evolution of nations according to 
their great periods of culture. Thus on purely empiric 
lines, and not influenced by any sort of philosophical 
doctrines, he adopted a classification for German history 
which he has since developed into a general principle 
covering the whole field of historical research. The new 
theory was first explicitly stated in a now famous essay: 
“ Was ist Kulturgeschichte ? ” published in 1896 in the 
Deutsche Zeilschrift fur Geschichlswissenschaft (Neue Folge, 
Band I.). Since that date Professor Lamprecht has ex¬ 
pounded his views in a series of articles and pamphlets 
w hich have raised keen discussion and criticism in Germany, 
not merely among the learned but even in the columns of 
the popular Press. The book before us is a translation of 
five addresses delivered last year during a visit to America. 
They present the matured expression of what is claimed 
to be “ the first really scientific method of history.” 

To Professor Lamprecht history is applied psychology : 
it is primarily “socio-psychological” as contrasted with 
the older “individual-psychic” view; it is the under¬ 
standing of conditions rather than of heroes as the motive- 
j>owers in the course of history. In his “Deutsche 
Gcschichte" he traces a succession of “cultural epochs” 
(Kulturzeitalter) which are each characterised by some 
}>ecnliar form of “socio-psychic activity.” The first period 
—that prior to the great migrations—is the stage of 
“Stmbolism ” marked by “a universality of imaginative 
activity” and allegorical reproduction. “The mental 
scaffolding of any sort of idea or any sort of volition was 
at once personified in a significant action and appeared 
symbolised in the forms of an imaginative activity.” 
Thinking resolved itself into analogous conclusion: legal 
Sj mbolism took hold of morals : philosophy melted into 
mythology. The art of the period expresses itself in the 
dirge and the rhythmic motifs of movement. The individual 
vanishes; he becomes part of the whole, a co-equal member 
of a community side by side with others of the same 
standing. Within the family circle the individual is only 
“ a specimen ” ; “ he appears as if he were but a function.” 
The State is the army, and citizenship is comradeship— 
comradeship in the sense of complete subjection to the 
whole and of an almost complete loss of personality, even 
for the prominent hero. 

The migration of the nations meant “ the breaking up 
of an old, the opening up, if not at once constructing, of a 
new world.” An almost complete “ dissociation of the 
psyche ” took place. Like a rushing flood carrying ruin 
upon ruin with it, the fierce waves of a foreign culture 


" Nothing is more characteristic than that men are not acquainted 
with the individual portrait, and the literary portrait in the form of 
biography and autobiography is almost unknown.” 

To the period of Conventionalism succeeds that of 
“Individualism” (fifteenth to middle of eighteenth century). 
The true centre of its first period is the deliverance from 
the bonds of pietistic, doctrinal and ecclesiastical conven¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages, while its second stage is dominated 
by the victory of the lumen naturale of reason in the move¬ 
ment which bears the name of the Aufklarung, and at the 
same time by the first great development of the natural 
sciences: 


•' The individual, thrown back on himself, looked round him for 
the first time with unfettered gaze in this glorious and fruitful world. 
By the simple light of reason he tried to illuminate it; a natural 
law arose, a natural religion, and the doctrine of a common-sense 
education.” 


Last of all from about 1750 there begins the period of 
“Subjectivism”—of Sentimentality and Romance—of 
“ Sturm und Drang.” The second part of this subjectivistic 
epoch is not yet past. 

Such then are the cultural stages of German national 
development—Symbolism, Typism, Conventionalism, Indi¬ 
vidualism, Subjectivism. Each epoch is represented by a 
peculiar strongly marked “socio-psychic dominant ” which 
can be traced throughout the nation’s activities. During a 
period of transition from one epoch to another new stimuli 
come into play, new emotions are excited, new ideas and 
conceptions battle with the habitual and the traditional. 
The result is that the socio-psychic consciousness is, as it 
were, loosed from its anchorage; in the phraseology of 
Professor Lamprecht there is a “ dissociation of the psyche,” 
“a relaxation of the existing unity-relations of empirical 
associations.” The task then set before the national con¬ 
sciousness is to master the strange psychologic content and 
to adapt itself to the newly won breadth of outlook and 
sensation—to utilise this richer and intensive experience. 
The soul comes gradually to breathe this freer air as its 
normal atmosphere and thus gains “ functional breadth ” ; 
it absorbs the new world and governs it from a certain 
centre. When its experience has been made its own, the 
new psychic dominant is established which is to mark the 
succeeding epoch—for “ the trend of evolution is toward 
progressive differentiation and integration of the human 
soul.” The general formula which underlies the whole 
theory is thus expressed by its author: 

" That collective p.ychic evolution, starting originally from the 
closest uniformity among all the individuals of a human community 
(psychic constraint), by means of heightened psychic activity develops 
into an ever greater differentiation between these individuals (psychic 
freedom).” 


These cultural epochs discovered empirically for Germany 
epresent in Professor Lamprecht’s view the necessary 
equence for the culture of a normal nation (“ Die histo- 
ische niethode des Herin von Below, pp. 28 9, though 
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this statement should perhaps be qualified in view of 
pp. 159, 162, of the present book): 

" These ages do not by any means succeed each other accidentally 
or without inner connection. As the individual psyche runs through 
its specific development in the years of the child, of the adolescent, of 
the man and of the aged there must exist for the socio-psyche too a 
canon of development which runs through in the unbroken succession 
a series of cultural periods.” 


tiful ornamental cover the fine seal (the figure seated 
with the orle of the Baliols on the one hand and the lion 
rampant on the other) of unhappy John Baliol—the King 
“ Toom Tabard ” (empty robe) of Scottish scorn and 
contempt. The volume is well printed and worthily illus¬ 
trated, and is a credit to the provincial press, being issued 
from the Stirling Observer office. 


This is the aim of scientific universal history—the proof 
of a regular course of the socio-psychological development 
within great communities of men. The new methodological 
feature of his work Professor Lamprecht claims to be the 
penetration into the innermost constituent psychic elements 
of a given culture; we must go back to the most elemen¬ 
tary experiences of the soul-life. Socio-psychology— 
“ the consideration of the collective psychic products of 
human communities ” — is nothing but the application 
of greater intensity of observation to historical material; 
the one thing needful is no longer description alone but 
comprehension. 

Since this translation is the first statement of Professor 
Lamprecht’s views in English, we have confined ourselves 
to an outline of the theory and have no space left us for 
criticism. It would be interesting to compare Comte’s 
views of the progress of nations through theology and 
abstract conceptions to positive science: much might be 
written on the theory of a normal course of development 
in the civilisation of a people or on the danger of regarding 
the “singular” as the negligible or the irrational; but we 
must forbear. “ What is History ? ” is throughout suggestive 
and provocative, though the work of translation has not been 
very skilfully performed ; indeed, the English version is in 
one or two passages unintelligible. 


SCOTTISH ROYAL SEALS 

History of Scottish Seals. By W. de Gray Birch. (Stirling. 

Mackay, 21 s. net.) 

This is volume i. and deals with the Royal Seals of Scot¬ 
land from the earliest times, viz. from Duncan II., eldest 
son of Malcolm Canmore by his first wife (a.d. 1094), 
down to Charles I., when the distinctive features of the 
Scottish seals came to an end. The historic narrative of 
ninety-five pages prefixed to the beautiful illustrations of 
the fifty-three seals is excellent and instructive and worthy 
of the high reputation of Mr. de Gray Birch as a specialist. 
We are sorry, however, to notice a regrettable slip here 
and there. No. 20, for instance, is described as the seal of 
“ Robert Bruce I.,” and No. 29 that of “ Robert Stuart II.” 
instead of Robert I. (Bruce) and Robert II. (Stuart). Very 
trivial slips these, but slovenly. Most of the early seals of 
the Scottish Kings have been preserved for us in the 
wonderful collection of charters in the Treasury at Durham 
Cathedral. But for this fortunate circumstance there 
would have been many early blanks owing to the illegal 
violence of Edward I. and Oliver Cromwell in their deal¬ 
ings with Scottish State Papers. The knightly figures of 
the Alexanders and William the Lion are very spirited in 
their mail, seated on armed chargers—quite impressive, 
genuine warriors compared with the humdrum figures of 
James VI. and his son Charles I. on horseback with crowns 
on their heads instead of the appropriate helmet of knight¬ 
hood. Most of these early seals are figured in Raine’s 
“North Durham” and in other works, and Mr. de Gray 
Birch has earned the thanks of the historical student and 
inquirer in gathering consecutively into one handsome 
volume all the Royal Seals so far as they are known. We 
miss the seals of David I., who founded so many abbeys, 
and of his grandson Malcolm “ the maiden,” but we have 
in lieu of seals (not figured here) portraits of these two 
kings in colours as part of the splendid initial M of the 
foundation Charter of Kelso Abbey by Malcolm “ the 
maiden” (see Scottish National Manuscripts Facsimiles). 
By a strange irony the publisher has placed on the beau¬ 


REQUIESCAT 

Indian Love. By Laurence Hope, (Heinemann, 5 s. net.) 

It is now nine months since the news reached England 
that “ Laurence Hope " had brought a restless and tragic 
life to an abrupt close by suicide. “ Laurence Hope” was 
the wife of Major-General Malcolm Nicholson, whose death, 
some time before, had plunged her into a despair which 
shook her mental balance and led to her self-destruction. 
Her two books of poems, “ The Garden of Kama ” and 
“ Stars of the Desert ” had earned for her a distinct place 
in literature, and the present posthumous volume com¬ 
pletes what remains a small output. 

It is uncertain how many of her poems are translations, 
how many original, and it is not profitable to spend time 
in inquiring. The stamp of her individuality is on all her 
work, so indelibly that whether it be translated or direct 
becomes a matter of small importance. When “The 
Garden of Kama” appeared, it made its mark; these 
“ love lyrics from India ” were so laden with passionate 
intensity and tragedy that they inevitably impressed or 
repelled very strongly. They were set forth with great 
fervour and an almost wild sense of the music of words. 
“ Stars of the Desert ” followed, perhaps less glowing than 
“ Kama,” but still full of feeling and music, lawless and 
uncontrolled. The author exercised something of the 
power of her own tortured “ Sultan of Song " ; 

“ Alas for the fate of Hamlili, 

The slender fanatical singer, 

Whose fingers were skilled on the ginbri ; 

Who played the tears into men’s eyes. 

Who harped on men’s hearts till they quivered 
And swayed on the borders of madness, 

Vibrating and twisting in passion; 

Hamlili, the Singer of Sighs.” 


In reading the present volume, her most devoted admirer 
must feel that, tragic as was the end of her life, it did not 
come before her literary work was done—if that can be 
called literature which was rather a red-hot portrayal of a 
mood. Something of the spontaneity and music of the 
earlier books is missing, and neither her theme nor its 
expression was of the kind to gain by a more ordered and 
deliberate method. 

The portrait given in " Indian Love ” depicts features 
that show more strength and less passion than one would 
have expected. It is certain that her temperament was 
passionate, intensely artistic, very much over-strung, and 
almost inevitably bound to make a tragedy of life. She 
lived for long periods in Indian camps, where the scents 
and sights and sounds of the tropics, in jungle and plain, 
by river and sea, were constantly about her, driving her in 
the one direction till the idea of Love, its colour and 
beauty, its fierceness and tragedy, seized upon her with 
the force of a monomania. She flung herself heart and 
soul, with all her power of imagery and boundless feeling 
for beauty, into the task of singing Love, and only Love. 
Now and then, nevertheless, from out a gorgeous jungle of 
material images comes a breath of longing for spirituality 
beyond and above all gratifications and delights of the 
body; or she turns aside with almost a jerk of impatience, 
from the heavy, gardenia-like scent of her chosen theme, 
to sing of the clean glory of health and sanity and a free 
life, as in “The End,” and “ My Desire,” and “ I Arise 
and Go Down to the River,” where there is cool, salt 
strength to be found : 
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“ Oh, grace of the palm-tree reflections, Oh, sense of the wind from the 

sea ! 

Oh, divine and serene exultation of one who is lonely and free ! ” 

A passionate dread of middie-age sounds here and there, 
but that too arises from the one overpowering preoccupa¬ 
tion ; she regrets youth, not for its beauty and strength 
and ambition, but for its fever, its capacity for emotion, 
and because her conception of love was one which scarcely 
realised, and certainly did not value, any possibility of an 
affection or interest in life other than passionate. 

Throughout all variations of her predominant mood, 
unrest possessed her: 

•• Something compels me, somewhere. Yet I see 
No clear command in Life’s long mystery. 

I wait; X question ; Nature heeds me not. 

She does but urge, in answer to my prayer, 

• Arise and do 1 1 Alas, she adds not what; 

■ Arise and go ! ’ Alas, she says not where ! ’ ’ 

This was a problem for which Laurence Hope could find 
no answer, and the circumstances of her life were all against 
her in the search for a solution. 

She is so hotly in earnest that it seems beside the mark 
to criticise her for technical carelessness, or an occasional 
lapse into the obvious. Premising that her poetry was 
not the work of a great poet, one may set against these 
artistic errors her music, her colour, and her power of 
picturing, as in: 

" How sweet you were in your sleep, 

With the starlight on your hair ! 

Your throat thrown backwards, bare, 

And touched with circling moonbeams silver white 
On the couch's sombre shade. . . . 

How sweet you were in your sleep. 

With the starlight, silver and sable, across your hair ! " 

What one can criticise is the evident forcing of her muse 
in this last book, which, faintly apparent in “Stars of the 
Desert,” sets it below “ Kama ” and is still more notice¬ 
able in “ Indian Love ” ; and also the painful revelation 
in the latest poems. The dedication and some of the 
other verses force an active imagination to read between 
the lines matters which the mind instinctively feels it is 
intrusive in formulating. Some women of emotional tem¬ 
perament have this lack of final reticence under the pres¬ 
sure of sorrow, and seem to take a fierce pleasure in 
inviting the whole world to gaze upon their holy of holies. 

Laurence Hope is a man’s poet, although femininity is 
apparent in almost every line; even her delineations of a 
man’s point of view show it. She is a man’s poet, 
because she was not ashamed to confine herself to sub¬ 
jects of which women are as a rule taught to be afraid. 
Nothing but her intense feeling for beauty and her glowing 
Eastern images, could make her work palatable to the 
average Western woman, who could neither feel nor 
understand the fire of such a nature. But neither man 
nor woman can withhold sympathy from the spectacle of 
a life which might have been noble utterly overthrown; 
of a spirit which might have been genius wrecked and 
drifting rudderless. Consciously tragic as she was, the 
most poignant pathos of her poems lies in this sense of 
fine qualities run wild, and in the evidence of the heights 
she could have reached in other circumstances. Now that 
her work is complete, it stands out as the exposition of a 
mood which another philosophy might have transmuted 
to the purest gold. No one could be made happier by her 
work: she seems rather to say with Constance: 

“ Here I and sorrows sit; 

Here is my throne; bid kings come bow to it." 

It is to be hoped that in these three volumes of tropical 
verse, which are like the white-hot lava from a crater, a 
vexed and passionate spirit has dissipated its inquietude, 
and that her tragic life and death have ended in “ the 
Tents of Silence and the Camp of Peace.” One cannot 
wish her a truer Requiescat than she asked for when she 
begged: 

•• A little Love and some Forgetfulness.” 


SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS 


The Metaphysics oj Nature. By Carveth Read, (Black, 
7 s. 6d. net.) 


The marvellous advance in physical science has not been 
without its results on metaphysics. In this book Professor 
Carveth Read undertakes an explanation of Being, but 
from a rigidly physical point of view, for he excludes the 
“human ideals” of “Polity, Religion, Art and Virtue.” 
The final purpose of science and philosophy must be, he 
says, “ the raising of Nature into Self-consciousness ” ; but, 
in dealing with the Ontology of the Subject, he maintains 
that this transcendental Apperception is one “in a qualified 
sense, not under the Category of Unity, not numerically ” ; 
and is “ Self’’-consciousness also in a qualified sense, for: 
“‘self’ implies others on the same footing, and what is 
above unity is above plurality.” Taking these passages in 
connection with his statement in the chapter entitled 
“Relativity of Knowledge,” that Transcendent Reality, 
which is not unknowable, is a dualism of “ Consciousness 
and the Transcendent Being,” it is a little hard to under¬ 
stand the author’s conception of the Ultimate. Indeed, 
quest of an absolute unity is an “infatuation” ; “matter 
and consciousness cannot be wholly reduced to one 
concept.” We may ask, by what standard can they be 
pronounced non-reducible ? The author, whilst often 
scorning the meagre content of human capacity, seems to 
refer all to our human power, and to forget that the 
Transcendent Being must have greater conceptions. 

Indeed, the limitation Professor Carveth Read puts on 
himself makes Ids task very difficult. The Emotions, 
which are immediate sensations, unlike mere Consciousness, 
do not enter into his scheme, except in a discussion on 
psychology, when Sensation and Perception are ascribed to 
physical laws. And yet, elsewhere, he rightly speaks of 
intellectual cravings and the intrinsic pleasure of knowledge, 
whilst maintaining agnosticism as to any teleological 
purpose in Nature. He admits that Matter is only in 
Consciousness as is all Reality; and yet he discusses the 
question whether the world is finite, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that space is finite, but time infinite for conceptual 
purposes. But what, we may incidentally ask, can a 
“ limit without a beyond” be? If all be a “Conscious¬ 
ness,” it must be non-spatial and non-temporal, and Time 
and Space be modes of Thought for the finite beings. 
Again we have, as so often, a use of “ Consciousness ” both 
as the Ultimate (of which it is hardly an adequate 
expression), and as the human capacity. 

Professor Carveth Read gives a great deal of space to 
careful criticism of his predecessors; whether it was worth 
while confuting the old theories of primary and secondary 
qualities as the final test for matter, may be doubted. In 
fact, we are not sure that he would not have been on a 
surer footing, if he had adhered to his view as stated on 
pages 4 and 76: 

He who makes the Sciences of Nature, or Ideals of Humanity, the 
object of criticism ... is not, therefore, sceptical about them,” 

and: 


" If, then, we suppose the whole of possible knowledge and belief 
organised into Sciences, and all sciences to have attained the precision 
and coherence of Physics (especially if they should have become 
branches of Physics), this body of knowledge, starting from Empirical 
Reality . . . would constitute Positive Philosophy and would be felt 
to be necessary truth.” 


For, to etherealise matter into consciousness, and apply 
only material laws to it, is surely an antinomy. It is the 
business of philosophy to unify the subjective and the 
objective. 

A t the same time, the value of this book cannot be 
denied. The strong insistence on the necessity of taking 
Empirical Reality as the ultimate criterion by which to 
judge truth and to test the applicability of theory, as well 
as on the evolutionary character of the World-activity, is a 
very salutary measure against the indulgence of our fancy, 
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and affords an inspiring insight into the working of God. 
It is well to turn aside from the anthropocentric point of 
view; but it is not well to preclude it so thoroughly as 
Professor Carveth Read seems to do. His readers will find 
many luminous and suggestive ideas of causation, and also 
a useful, succinct account and review of previous philo¬ 
sophies. They will need to amplify the teaching of this 
volume by the conception of the spaceless and timeless in 
which all is one and everything different, but will discover 
in it a wholesome and instructive antidote against exagger¬ 
ated Idealism. 


In a letter to George Montagu, Horace Walpole heralded 
its publication in these words: 

“What pleasure have you to come ! there is a new thing published 
called the 'New Bath Guide.’ It stole into the world, and for a fort¬ 
night no soul looked into it, concluding its name was its true name. 
No such thing. It is a set of letters in verses, in all kinds of verses, 
describing the life at Bath, and incidentally everything else; but so 
much wit, so much humour, fun and poetry, so much originality, 
never met together before. Then the man has a better ear than Dryden 
or Handel. Apropos to Dryden, he has burlesqued his St. Csecilia that 
you will never read it again without laughing. There is a description 
of a milliner’s box in all the terms of landscape, painted lawns and 
chequered shades, a Moravian ode, and a Methodist ditty, that are 
incomparable, and the best names that ever were composed.” 


IN MEMORIAM—RICHARD 
JEFFERIES 

(August 14 , 1887 ) 

“ Go forth, O Soul,” the Spirit said ; “ thy way 
Shall lie ’mid flowers of thought for ever fair; 
Thy work shall be to beckon others there 
And tell of calm, sweet things, and bid them pray 
To view, like thee, the magical display 
Of Nature’s shy delights; to set a snare 
For roving fairies; now and everywhere 
To find a light of God in light of day.” 

The soul obeyed, and wrote through weary years, 
Wherein the hand of pain did strongly press, 

Of new-found worlds in meadow, hill and sea; 
Then, when the sad eyes craved relief in tears 
And the brave heart knew all the bitterness 
Of work unfinished. Death brought liberty. 

Wilfrid L. Randei.i.. 


THE “NEW BATH GUIDE” AND 
ITS AUTHOR 

The elegant triflers who, day by day, assembled in the 
Pump Room of eighteenth-century Bath, to mangle repu¬ 
tations and to ask: “ What are trumps ? ” were periodically 
startled into a languid interest by some romantic episode 
such as an elopement, a suicide, or the conversion of an aris¬ 
tocrat to Methodism. In 1765 their interest was for a time 
centred in the evangelical eccentricities of Selina Countess 
of Huntingdon and her Wesleyan friends, just as it had 
been in the tragic history of the beautiful and witty 
Miss Sylvia Braddock—which, by the way, undoubtedly 
suggested to Mr. Meredith the plot of his “ Tale of Chloe ” 
—who hanged herself under singularly painful circum¬ 
stances towards the middle of the century. But even 
greater excitement .was caused by the publication of the 
“ New Bath Guide” in 1766. In spite of its clumsy and 
inappropriate title, its success was immense. The whole 
town was set laughing immoderately at the spiritual 
adventures of Jenny, Tabby, and Prue, as chronicled by 
Mr. Simkin Blunderhead. It is not difficult to account 
for its widespread popularity. Its audacious verses ridi¬ 
culed every type of folly, rascality, and smug hypocrisy— 
types familiar to all inhabitants of Bath : 

“ Where Gaming and Graces 
Each other embraces 
Dissipation and Piety meet ;— 

May all who've a notion 
Of cards or Devotion 
Make Bath their delightful retreat.” 

Thus the most hardened sinner in that genteel society had 
only to glance through its pages to discover shots which 
hit his friends and acquaintances so much harder than 
him, that, like Mr. Shandy on a similar occasion, he felt: 
“ ’twas a relative triumph, and put him in the gayest 
humour in the world.” 


The skit on Dryden which took Horace’s fancy ran as 
follows: 

“The Prince was in pain, 

And could not contain 
While Thais was sitting beside him, 

But before his Peers, 

Was for shaking the Spheres 
Such goods the kind Gods did provide him. 

Grew bolder and bolder 
And cocked up his Shoulder, 

Like the Son of great Jupiter Ammon, 

Till at length quite opprest 
He sank on her Breast 
And lay there as dead as a Salmon.” 


Other writers to note its appearance were Gibbon and 
Gray, who recognised in it “ a new and original kind of 
humour,” whilst Smollett paid its author the sincerest 
form of flattery in his “ Humphry Clinker.” Fifty years 
later it was still widely read, and Byron mentions the fact 
in “ Don Juan.” 

The author of the “Guide,” which was published 
anonymously, was Christopher Anstey, a middle-aged 
country gentleman, till then unknown to fame. It is 
true that at Cambridge he had achieved some distinction 
as a writer of Latin verse; and was the leader in an 
acrimonious squabble with the University authorities. 
For an outburst of candour, beginning : “ Doctores sine 
doctrina, magistri artium sine artibus, et baccalaurei 
bacula potius quam lauro digni,” he had paid the penalty 
of rustication from the University. To his marriage, in 
1756, to the daughter of Felix Calvert of Aldbury Hall, 
Herts, he owed a seat in Parliament. Though he appears 
to have said little in the House, it is evident that he 
thought a great deal. Anstey sold the copyright of his 
book to Dodsley for £200 ; on the publication of the tenth 
edition, Dodsley generously restored it to the author, 
stating that no work had ever brought him so much 
money in so short a time. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that two years before the publication of the 
“ New Bath Guide,” Goldsmith sold the copyright of “ The 
Traveller ” for twenty guineas; and he compared the 
two transactions with considerable bitterness, which is 
scarcely to be wondered at. Anstey died at Bath on 
August 3, 1805. 

The “Guide” consists of a series of letters in verse, 
describing the impressions and adventures of the younger 
members ol the Blunderhead family, who had gone to Bath 
to take the waters. Of the fifteen letters, Simkin Blunder- 
head is responsible for eleven. He is portrayed as a 
shrewd, good-natured fellow, a strange mixture of rustic 
simplicity and urban sophistication, with a gift of sub-acid 
humour. His cousin Jenny, writer of three of the letters, 
is a young lady of sentiment, and a typical eighteenth- 
century heroine, who in the end falls a prey to the wiles of 
Captain Cormorant, a typical Pump Room blackleg. His 
sister Prue and her maid Tabitha aie in like manner 
deceived by a sort of Methodist Stiggins. The account of 
this adventure is told in a style which the booksellers’ 
catalogues would term “very free.” As for Simkin him¬ 
self, he is terribly rooked by the above-mentioned captain ; 
and the whole family return home in a hurry, leaving their 
money and their illusions behind them. 

The morning after Simkin’s arrival, he describes a 
medical consultation, in which the learned doctors have a 
great deal to say “of the Peritoneum and Colon, of 
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Phlegmatic Humours oppressing women, from Faeculent 
Matter that swells the Abdomen,” though they do not 
venture an opinion on the case under discussion, except to 
recommend the waters of Bath. Simkin, however, who is 
not such a fool as they take him for, notes that 

" Since the day that King Bladud first found out the Bogs, 

And thought them so good for himself and his Hogs, 

Not one of the Faculty ever has try’d 
These excellent waters to cure his own Hide.” 

After watching the ladies and gentlemen “ up to their 
necks, tumble and sprawl In a great smoking kettle as big 
as our Hall,” he visits the gaming tables, where he is 
edified to discover many of the virtuous women whose 
praises were sung by Solomon. 

These prudent ladies 

“to their Husbands more Profit can yield, 

And are much like a Lilly that grows in the Field ; 

They toil not indeed, nor indeed do they spin— 

Yet they never are idle when once they begin. 

But are very intent on increasing their Store, 

And always keep shuffling and cutting for more." 

From this the worthy Simkin draws the inevitable 
conclusion : 

“Pray are not your Ladies at Bath better placed 
Than the Wife of a King who herself so disgraced, 

And at Ithaca lived in such very bad taste. 

Poor soul, when her Husband thought proper to leave her, 

She slaved all the Day like a Spital fields Weaver, 

And then, like a fool, when her Web was half spun, 

Pulled to pieces at Night all the work she had done.” 

Beneath the swing and sparkle of the verse, there is a 
depth of insight, a fund of caustic wit, and an extra¬ 
ordinary mastery of metrical technique, which place 
Anstey in the front rank of writers of vers de societe. The 
peculiar rhythm which was first heard in the “ New Bath 
Guide,” was echoed by Hood, Moore, and Barham, to 
name but a few of his imitators; and that its influence is 
not yet extinct may be seen by glancing through the pages 
of almost any number of Punch. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 

The Quarterly opens with a masterly little sketch by Dr. 
William Barry of the history of criticism, seen from the 
point of view of the old war between classic and romantic 
in literature, and its obverse, the battle in criticism 
between the didactic and what we have come to call the 
” impressionist ” schools. Dr. Barry himself is on the side 
of the latter, though not perhaps so whole-heartedly as 
Professor Saintsbury, whom he is examining. 

•• The whole art of judgment is faithful impression. Nor is any way 
but this conceivable, whereby to ‘discover and celebrate the beautiful 
things of literature.’ It is not a science A priori, with rules, kinds, 
qualities. measures and limits laid down beforehand in some ' Ars 
Voetica.’ whether we term the lawgiver Aristotle, or Vida, or Boileau. 
The critic does not legislate, he observes; and his observation is a 
feeling, the test of it enjoyment. For he is concerned, not as the 
philosopher with what is true, nor as the moralist with what is right 
or wrong in conduct, but simply with what is beautiful in the written 
word. Literature is then something which we can define as an end to 
itself, distinct from ethics as from metaphysics, subject to its own laws 
and conditions, a mode of human activity claiming its proper value. 
The appraiser of that value is the critic.” 

It is the old battle between the poets and the philo¬ 
sophers, between the views of literature as something 
whose great aim is to “ delight,” and as a means of in¬ 
culcating virtue—between “ art for art’s sake ” and art 
as a means of education, political and moral. We know 
of no writer who has put the case better and traced the 
history of the long quarrel more succinctly and clearly 
than Dr. Barry in this article. He finds in Aristophanes 
the first of the didactic critics ; defends the “ Poetics ” 
against the misunderstanding which puts Aristotle 
altogether on the same side, passes lightly over Rome with 


its constant motion “ from poetry towards rhetoric,” 
which ” breeds formal rules ” and makes always for the 
classical side of the field, and shows how the Renaissance, 
especially in the extravagance of Vida, misunderstood its 
Aristotle and its classics, and condemned poetry to be a 
mere reproduction, according to formal rules, of things 
that had been said once and for all by the Augustan poets 
and Vergil in particular. The revolt came from England 
and Spain, still bent on heroic adventure in mind and body, 
and the victory came with Dryden, from whom Dr. Barry 
carries the story on to modern days. 

" Professor Saintsbury, adopting Pater's dictum, concludes with him 
that ‘to feel the virtue of the poet or the painter, to disengage it, to set 
it forth—these are the three stages of the critic's duty.' He is to 
interpret the vision that he has seen. Is it beautiful ? He asks no 
more. Subject, incidents, moral, are nothing to him as a critic. Even 
the execution, if we do not mistake, falls into lovely moments, to be 
judged one by one. But where then shall we look for the ‘ purification' 
which, not in drama exclusively, but in all literature worthy of the 
name, is to be wrought upon us? . . . Be it that to art, as to science 
and religion, nothing is common or unclean, yet we know of books, 
beautiful in form and language, that infect like the plague, that are 
decadent and suicidal in their tendency. Is the critic to welcome 
them for their exquisite make, filed speech, fervour of paganism 5 Or 
is there not a Higher Criticism which estimates these values in its 
summing-up ? " 

Dr. Barry’s answer to that question deserves quotation 
in full. We give here the gist of it: 

“ Beauty in literature grows with intellect; the finer it is, the more 
it appeals to those rarer spirits who have passed beyond its lower 
forms. . . . Art itself requires that the delight afforded by it shall not 
be its ruin, nor the decadent, though, as Lucian says, ' fed on dew and 
ambrosia,’ its king. Our Professor grants all this implicitly when he 
declines to accept ' Art for Art’s sake only.’ The end is revelation of 
the Beautiful; but it must not pause until it has climbed the summits 
and caught a glimpse of • the First and only Fair.’ Yet again poetry, 
which includes all genuine literature by certain affinities and inspira¬ 
tions, though it be ' seeming,’ not mere truth of fact, has truth abiding 
in it. the law of the ideal, and an immanent ethic, the law of purity, 
justice and kindness. . . . Criticism, if it be not unlike the creative 
works which it apprehends, is a song of degrees. It can no more be 
liberated from the jurisdiction of ethics than any other activity into 
which man breaks forth. Its delight and its beauty hold of the True, 
else they are pernicious fictions.’’ 


In the same Review there is a long paper on ‘'The 
Ideas of Richard Wagner,” in which the writer claims that 
Wagner is unique in his bringing together all his faculties 
and all the arts at his command to work on a single end. 
In separate arts others may have done better work: 
Renaissance artists had as many arts at command as 
Wagner; Wagner alone brought all together. Mr. Oliver 
Elton deals with “ Recent Shakespearean Criticism,” espe¬ 
cially that of Georg Brandes and Professor Bradley. In 
a very sensible paper he points out that life is larger than 
the stage, and that the province of the drama is not to solve 
the problems of life, but to “ put a finer edge ” upon 
them. He protests, in fact, with due appreciation, against 
any attempt to drive Shakespeare into corners as a philo¬ 
sopher, and demand categorical answers of him; and in 
so doing puts a reverent finger on the weak spot in Pro¬ 
fessor Bradley’s fine achievement. 

The Edinburgh in dealing with “ Painting as Thought,” 
a propos of Mr. G. F. Watts, publishes the most solid and 
satisfactory piece of criticism on this artist and his aims 
that we have seen. Another article is concerned with 
Mme. de Stael and Napoleon, the opposition between the 
school of Rousseau, with which the Revolution began, and 
which some few more enlightened minds maintained to the 
end, and the school of practice, of cynical disbelief in 
democracy and mankind which brought the Revolution to 
an end. Mme. de Stael’s convictions, says the writer, have 
become now an integral part of politics. “Napoleon was 
dethroned by the revolt against the old conceptions of 
government which he embodied, no less than by the 
cannon of Leipzig and Waterloo.” The personal, as well 
as the political side of the article is very interesting and 
well handled. Another writer examines the work of 
Joseph Henry Shorthouse. “What was peculiar to 
Shorthouse was his special endeavour to combine Chris¬ 
tianity with ‘ culture,’ ” we read; and the writer brings 
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out—in a piece of fair and clear-sighted criticism, which 
explains while it praises and condemns—that air of snob¬ 
bishness in Shorthouse which has distressed many of his 
readers ; the individualism of his point of view (Shorthouse 
himself wrote in a letter on “John Inglesant” : “ the end 
of existence is not the good of one’s neighbours but one’s 
own culture ”), and the leisured beauty of his language, 
which is compared with that of Thackeray. An amusing 
and chatty paper tells of Bath in the eighteenth century, 
showing the genuine importance to and influence on social 
and intellectual development exercised by the fashionable 
west-country town : 

" One cannot doubt,” we read, “ that this intermixture of diverse 
classes of men year after year for the best part of a century must have 
had not a little influence on the general course of the development of 
English society. . . . The enveloping atmosphere of Bath was 
essentially one of pleasure, and its temporary inhabitants . . . were 
pleasure-seekers, so that it is easy amidst its scandals, its egotism, its 
petty social ambitions and strifes, to lose sight of the larger influences 
of the place, and especially of the indications which it gives of impend¬ 
ing changes in English society, and of the craving at this time of 
various sections of the people to emerge into a freer day, to have a 
less restricted life than heretofore, to move from home, to meet with 
fellow men—in a word, to be modern.” 

Mention is made of all the celebrated people, Smollett, 
Fielding, Gainsborough and Lawrence, Beau Nash. Joseph 
Wood, the architect who transformed the town, Ralph 
Allen (Fielding’s “ Squire Allworthy ”), Pope, Foote, Fanny 
Burney, Jane Austen, and others, who were connected 
with Bath ; and the whole is very pleasant reading. 

A particularly interesting paper is that on “ The Spirit of 
Gothic Architecture,” in which the writer shows that Gothic 
grew, not out of technical requirements and difficulties 
alone, as the professional architects would have us believe, 
but out of the growth of nationality and purpose in the 
peoples released from the Roman yoke. Roman architec¬ 
ture represents “ deadly and vast monotony.” It is the 
same in Rome itself, in the wilds of Spain or Britain, on 
the edge of the Sahara. It speaks of work accomplished, 
of ideas settled or killed, of a vast quiescent tyranny. 
Gothic is the expression of the new life which arose when 
the dominion of Rome was far enough in the past to allow 
of new nationalities being formed, new ideas conceived 
and expressed. The whole ariicle is a fine exhibition of 
historical knowledge and acute criticism, and brings archi¬ 
tecture into touch with life in a masterly and convincing 
manner. 

The Fortnightly has an article with a high-sounding title, 
“First Love in Poetry,” by Mr. Charles J. Norris, which, 
though it starts with the Protozoa in science, begins with 
Byron and “Don Juan” in poetry and leaves a great 
deal unsaid on a most interesting topic. Mr. John Mac¬ 
donald continues his occasional talks on the French stage, 
and Mr. Lawler Wilson his admirable causeries on current 
Continental literature, mainly French, Italian and Spanish. 
In the Contemporary, Mr. George Barlow, in a paper on 
“The Spiritual Side of Mr. Swinburne’s Genius,” tries to 
rank Mr. Swinburne among the great spiritual poets. 
There is much enthusiasm and some sense in his comments, 
but he is unduly hard on Tennyson, and we are not certain 
that bis main thesis is established. 

The Monthly contains an article by the late Professor 
Max Muller on some of the Eastern visitors who came to 
see him at Oxford. They included a Chinese gentleman 
of high rank, and a Buddhist monk who preached a 
kindly little sermon in the High to the street-boys who 
were mobbing him, and whose conversation leads Professor 
Max Muller off into a talk about the legends adopted and 
used by the Buddhists from their teachings in early times. 
A more than usually good article is that by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson on “ The Snake in Literature,” especially in 
modern literature, the ballad of Dr. Gordon Hake and 
Holmes’ “Elsie Venner,” which, with rare insight, he 
wishes had been written by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. 
Edward Hutton writes well on “ Cordova and Seville.” 

In the National Review, Mr. Maurice Baring claims for 
Racine that he is the greatest poet of France and reaches 


the high-water mark of French poetical utterance, basing 
this claim on four points, Racine’s “ architecture,” his 
sensibility and insight into the human heart, his nobility 
and elevation, and the loftiness and sensitiveness of his 
diction. These points he endeavours to substantiate one 
by one by means of quotations from the poet’s plays. Miss 
Catherine Dodd writes pleasantly of old school-books, from 
that of Aldhelm, who, with his book, was recently 
celebrated in the Sherborne pageant, down to William 
Jones of Nayland, whom Southey called a “wise good man." 
Mr. Boughey, of Trinity, Cambridge, in discussing “ The 
Universities and the study of Greek” holds that every boy 
ought to be taught Greek to begin with, to see whether he 
is any good at it; and claims that the amount of Greek 
required by a University passman is of some use to him. 

On the other hand Mr. Arthur Benson in a very lucid and 
able paper in Macmillan's Magazine holds the exact 
opposite. The amount of Latin and Greek acquired by 
the average boy is of no use at all, and he should only be 
taught classics after some years of study of other things, 
French, science, history and modern subjects. In the 
same magazine Mr. S. G. Tallentyre continues his study of 
the fellow workers of Voltaire, his subject being Condorcet, 
and Mr. J. A. Nicklin has an interesting paper on “The 
Englishwoman of the Eighteenth Century.” 

In the Cornhill there is a good paper by Mr. J. B. Atlay 
on Tarleton, the victor at the battle of Cowpens, who 
captured the only two American flags taken throughout the 
war; and Canon Beeching writes on Bishop Atterbury. 
In Temple Bar Mr. Arthur L. Salmon writes of Clevedon 
in Somerset a propos of its connection with Coleridge, the 
Hallams, the Fltons and Tennyson; and in Longman’'; 
Magazine is an appreciative paper by, Mr. M. H. H. 
Macartney on “ Sir Walter Scott’s use of the Preface,” in 
which he shows rightly what excellent pieces of work 
Scott’s prefaces are, and for how many purposes he used 
them. Blackwood's has an interesting article on the 
“Island of Saints” (Eilean na Naoimh) identified as 
Hinba in the Firth of Lome. 

The Church Quarterly begins with a long article on Dr. 
Ridding, headmaster of Winchester and late Bishop of 
Southwell, which does justice to his powerful work in the 
school and the diocese, and does not forget the peculiarities 
of his personality and his Thucydidean utterance. The 
Library, an excellent review, which we are sorry to hear 
is not receiving the support it deserves, is full of interest¬ 
ing papers. Mr. John Ballinger writes on “ The Trevecca 
Pi ess,” established in the eighteenth century by a religious 
community of revivalists at Trevecca near Talgarth. Miss 
Elizabeth Lee writes on recent foreign literature, and Mr. 
William E. A. Axon gives some account of “ The Dream of 
Gerontius,” relating how it affected Gladstone, Gordon, 
Mr. J. G. Holyoake and others, while the editor, Mr. H. 
W. Pollard, discusses the Rowfant Library. Among other 
things in the English Historical Review is the first of a 
series of papers on Sir John Oldcastle by Mr. W. T. 
Waugh. 


SHAKESPEARE TREASURE FOR 
AMERICA 

FALSIFIED PROPHECIES 

There has recently been transferred from Scotland to the 
United States one of the finest sets in private hands of the 
four Shakespeare Folios. The sum paid, £10,000, is quite 
unparalleled, either in the auction-rooms or by private 
treaty. The Folios were in the library of Mr. B. B. M ic- 
george, well known by repute to all bibliophiles. The late 
Marquis of Dufferin, not long before his death, found the 
keenest pleasure in going over the book-treasures belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Macgeorge, including, for instance, an uncut 
copy of “ The Vicar of W'akefield,” for which the owner 
has more than once been offered £1000 against a cost of 
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less than £100, if we remember aright. Mr. Macgeorge 
possesses, too. the finest collection in existence of etchings, 
supplemented in many noteworthy cases—that of the 
masterly “ Abside de Notre Dame,” for instance—by 
original drawings. He had no desire to dispose of his 
Shakespeare Folios, but some time ago a London dealer, 
acting on behalf of a Transatlantic Shakespeare enthu¬ 
siast, approached him. He offered £5000. “ I have no 
wish to sell, but mayhap I might not feel justified in 
refusing double that sum,” was the purport of the owner's 
answer. ‘‘ Secure at £10,000,” came the emphatic cable 
from America. And so the Folios went from Glasgow. 
Probably the buyer is he who secured “ The Tragedie of 
Richard III.,” fourth edition, which a few weeks ago 
broke all Shakespeare records at £1750, and the Countess 
of Pembroke’s “ Tragedie of Antonie,” 1595, valued in 
June at £560, exactly 5600 times the sum for which it 
was picked up in the north of England some years ago. 

Of the amount paid for the four Folios, at least £7000 
must be allowed for the perfect and particularly interest¬ 
ing Belleroche copy of the First Folio of 1623, sold at 
Christie’s in 1899 for £1700. No such amount has before 
been realised for a printed book. Sir John Thorold owned 
a perfect copy of the magnificent Psalter printed by Fust 
and Schoeffer in 1459, one of the greatest monuments of 
that or of any period. In 1824 it had sold for I30gs., but 
at the Syston Park dispersal in 1884 Mr. Quaritch bought 
it for £4950. For long it remained in his catalogue at 
Sooogs., and a year or two ago went to America for some¬ 
thing under that sum. The Ashbumham copy on vellum 
of the Mazarin Bible, the first work printed with movable 
types, brought £4000 in 1897 against 48ogs. in 1825, and 
Caxton’s maximum stands at £2225, realised in 1902 for 
“The Ryall Book,” now in the possession of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. Then, the unique copy of “ Titus Andronicus,” 
1504, discovered in Sweden last year, has crossed the 
Atlantic for between £2000 and £3000. Mr. Macgeorge 
expended £2340 on his four Folios. The First, including 
commission, cost £1800, the Second £350, the Third £150, 
the Fourth £40. The profit, then, is not inconsiderable.' 

Soon after the sale at Christie’s in 1899 of the First Folio 
in question, the late Mr. Bernard Quaritch wrote of it as 
follows : 

" It is amusing for those who are acquainted with the trifling causes 
that influence the prices of books at auction, to read the philosophical 
theories of • tendencies and results ’ which are solemnly expressed by 
critics in high consideration. According to those persons it was a great 
wave of public appreciation which raised the value of the first Shake¬ 
speare folio at a recent sale to the price of £1700, and their opinion is 
that the wave will go on increasing in strength and volume for ever. 
As a matter of fact, at the sale in question, all the public desires were 
qoencbed when the biddings had advanced to £1000, and scarcely more 
than two individuals remained to carry on the strife. One of these was 
an agent holding a simple commission ‘ to buy’ (probably equivalent in 
the views of his principal to £1000), the other was my agent, a fiery 
young man, to whom (as I wanted the book) I had given the exagge¬ 
rated commission of £1200. Now he. finding himself outdone by an 
unlimited commission, determined to punish his opponent, and the 
result was that exactly £500 of the £1700 represent a gratuitous addi¬ 
tion to the cost of the volume—in no wise altering its real value, which 
may be set down at about £1100." 


the British Museum. Whereupon Dibdin wrote “ this was 
the highest price ever given or likely to be given for the 
volume." Yet a less good copy made £1720 in 1901, and 
even now at £7000 or so it may not nearly have completed 
its commercial ascent. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

SCOUNDRELS AS HEROES 

As Thackeray hinted in his preface to “ Pendennis,” the 
object of every novelist worthy of the name is to portray 
a man; yet it is curious that instead of a man, many of 
the very finest novelists have only a walking gentleman 
for hero. Sir Walter Scott’s men, for instance, were, in 
“ Guy Mannering,” Dirk Hatteraick, Dandie Dinmont, and 
Counsellor Pleydell, to whom we might add Dominie 
Samson, and, if a bull be permitted, Meg Merrilees. 
The hero is only a bundle of virtues, without much 
personality. In “The Antiquary” the men are emphati¬ 
cally Jonathan Oldbuck, Edie Ochiltree, and the fisher¬ 
men. Lovel, whose very name might have come from an 
old-fashioned romance, is the most colourless of heroes. 
Thackeray saw this as plainly as we do, and tried various 
devices to overcome the difficulty. His “Vanity Fair” 
was professedly a novel without a hero, and in “ Pen¬ 
dennis” we have pictured for us a lad who was so full of 
weaknesses and frailties that not even the liking for him 
that is engendered before we reach the end of the novel 
will make us believe that he possesses the heroic element 
to any considerable extent. Thackeray himself boldly said 
that since the creation of Tom Jones no novelist had 
ventured to portray a man; but the fate meted out to 
Tom by the reviewers and critics does not encourage the 
young novelist to repeat Fielding’s experiment. Among a 
certain class of people, Tom Jones is taken to represent 
almost the worst that that creature, a man, can become. 
His amours and his general goings on furnish endless texts 
for the jeremiads of the shrieking sisterhood; yet at 
bottom mankind knows that this outcry is mostly cant. 
Youth will have its fling, and it is undeniable that many 
of those who settle down eventually into the most staid 
and respectable citizens have been those who sowed their 
wild oats most profusely in their young days. Tennyson, 
in a well-known passage of “ In Memoriam ", allows that 
this is the case, but enters a protest against the doctrine 
being preached: 

How many a father have I seen, 

A sober man, among his boys. 

Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 

Who wears his manhood hale and green : 

“ And dare we to this fancy give, 

That had the wild oat not been sown. 

The soil, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live ? 


Mr. Quaritch was too astute a judge of values really to 
have held that, for he must have remembered well that in 
1864 the Baroness Burdett Coutts paid 682gs. for George 
Daniel’s First Folio, which in 1841 changed hands at £100. 
This First Folio, “ the richest of all our literary inheri¬ 
tances,” as not unjustly it has been called, has been the 
subject of many unfortunate prophecies. The original 
i^sue consisted of about 600 copies at £r each. When the 
Duke of Roxburghe, at the Watson-Reid sale in 1790, 
authorised a friend to continue bidding on his behalt— 

‘Lay on, Macduff! And d- be he who first cries 

’ Hold, enough,’ ” was the manner of his command—and 
procured at 34gs. the fine example bought twenty-two 
years later for £100 by the Duke of Devonshire, Steevens, 
the Shakespeare commentator, held the price to be 
ridiculous. In 1818 Thomas Grenville gave n6gs. for the 
excellent Folio in the collection which he bequeathed to 


“Or, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth. 
Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round. 


“ Hold thou the good: define it well: 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


The lesser novelist, when he tries to interpret this fact, 
gives us as hero, not a man with a man’s weaknesses, but 
a rake who has reformed, which is quite a different thing. 
The only men that have been truly painted are those who 
figure, not in fiction, but in biography. The poet Burns 
offers the most striking example, and yet he is continually 
in danger of being hissed down by those who are so 
thoroughly accustomed to see draped figures that they 
cannot appreciate the natural study. The love of wine. 
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woman, and song that was a thorn in the flesh of the 
ploughman poet, earned for him the animadversion of 
the Holy Willies of his day, and still meets with the con¬ 
demnation of those who follow in Holy Willie’s footsteps; 
but the facts ought to lead to a very different conclusion. 

It may have been wicked and wrong of Burns to linger too 
long over the “ barley bree,” and to allow his ardent and 
impetuous affection to go out to every fresh-faced dairy¬ 
maid that he m^t; but still there is more truth in his lines 
than in the condemnation of his judges : 

■' I saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 

Wild-send thee Pleasure’s devious way, 

Misled by Fancy’s meteor-rav. 

By passion driven ; 

But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven," 

and in “The Bard’s Epitaph” he sums up the situation 
with an unconscious pathos that ought to carry the truth 
home to every one: 

•• The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And solter flame , 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stain'd his name.” 

However, this is travelling away, to some extmt, from 
the subject of our conversation. Th re have been many 
striking rebellions against the conventional idea of a hero, 
of which undoubtedly the most brilliant an 1 delightful 
was Fielding’s “ Jonathan Wild the Great ” ; but its suc¬ 
cess was largely due to the inimitable irony of the novelist, 
who could set forth all the doings and iniquities of his 
gaol-bird with an ironic air of patronage that kept the 
narrative light and breezy, and yet never led to the 
mistake of confounding good with evil. Any one has 
but to read and compare this with Smollett's “Count 
Fathom ” to see the difference beeween the master and the 
journeyman. Smollett understood what was wanted to be 
done, and attempted to set forth the character of his hero 
by means of light and sarcastic touches; but the result we 
must consider a failure. Smollett’s hand was too heavy, 
and his discernment was not sufficiently delicate to draw 
a strict line between daring that might even be reckless, 
and coarseness that was simply disgusting. The defect 
lay in his own mind: we could cite numberless in¬ 
cidents to show that the disgust excited by an episode 
arises seldom, if ever, from the episode itself, but from the 
method of treating it. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
deals much more largely than some of his admirers are 
always willing to admit, in seductions and other matters 
of sexuality; but the wholesomeness of his own mind 
keeps all as pure as the wind on one of his native hills, 
whereas we cannot help thinking that Smollett loved to 
dabble in dirt for dirt’s sake—even though one would not 
call him so unwholesome as some of the modern writers, 
who, while they keep their text clear from any offence 
that would hurt the censor’s eye, nevertheless try to excite 
the worst imaginations of their readers. There are many 
modern novels that are a hundred times more injurious to 
those who read them than the coarsest fabrications of the 
plain-spoken writers of the eighteenth century. Thackeray, 
iollowing the example set by Fielding and Smollett, also 
made an unmitigated scoundrel of his hero, and produced 
what in some icspects is the most powerful of his novels. 
In deference to modern susceptibilities, however, he en¬ 
dowed Barry Lyndon more with the vices of the gambler, 
the drunkard, and the bully, than those of the absolute 
libertine. It was an experiment that deserved to be a 
success, chiefly owing to its breaking away from the 
ordinary convention, by which the novelist wearies one 
by insisting on the virtues of the hero. It is much more 
artistic, if the moral has to be driven home, to approach it 
by the roundabout method of those great writers we have 
named. 

Vindex. 


FICTION 


A Mainsail Haul. By John Masefield. Frontispiece by 
Jack B. Yeats. (Elkin Mathews, Is. 6 d. net.) 


These essays and stories justify all hopes that sprang from 
Mr. Masefield’s “Salt Water Ballads ” and “Ballads,” and 
more than that. For there he lay under the disadvantage 
of using rhythms in which Mr. Kipling had accustomed us 
to something more violent and deafening than it was 
within the poet’s power or desire to give. But in his 
prose he is alone, with a style that can attain strength and 
wildness and exuberance and tenderness and combine the 
moods of an active sailor and a contemplative landsman 
wonderfully. Writers of sea stories are inclined to rely 
upon the smell of blood and bilge, and a pen like the mast 
“ of some great ammiral ”: Mr. Masefield is an artist. 
He has had his vision and experience, and he records them 
effectively and with a fine simplicity that at need assumes 
an external pomp without suffering. His twelve pieces 
are of almost as many kinds. He opens with a calm, ex¬ 
travagant yarn of a Spaniard who sought buried treasure: 
one evening, he saw land where no land had been, and 
going ashore for a carouse, he found a little inn, with a 
red lamp and a little red man behind the bar, and coffins 
instead of casks: and there he drank, until at dawn the 
little red man turned into a cock and crowed; and he 
found that on the brigantine flowers had grown, and there 
weie barnacles a foot thick on her sides and gulls’ nests in 
the sails, and white bones upon the decks; and he lived 
on dew and gulls’ eggs “in that there blossoming old hulk ” 
until he got home—thirty years after he left—and became 
a teetotaler. “ Port of Many Ships” is a fair, grave pic¬ 
ture of a boy learning to make knots and splices, and 
learning so ill that the old sailor, his teacher, fell to telling 
tales and so told him of the end of the world when the 
whales will lift all the wrecks and “ every drowned sailor 
with the green weeds upon him" will be towed to a 
“ grand anchorage in Kingdom Come ” beside a shore of 
palms and lilies and inns. In “Sea Superstition", so 
delicate and strange in its simplicity is the wording that 
it is hard to say where a fine sensitiveness ends and super¬ 
stition begins. “ A Sailor’s Yarn ” has a good picture of 
a big store in Panama where an A.B. bought a monkey 
which day after day he tried to teach to speak, and got at 
length the answer: “Speak is it? It's so cold it’s enough 
to make a little fellow swear.” “ The Yarn of Lanky Job" 
opens with a glimpse of Valparaiso, the bay and distant 
Aconcagua, from a hospital where an old salt told the 
tale of an idle sailor who was cured of his idleness by 
adventures ending in a ship manned by blue-jacketed 
rats. “ A Deal of Cards ” is a masterly, elaborate story 
of delirium, in which it is hard for the admirer tochoose 
between the realism and the rich expression which gives 
it a vague but powerful symbolism. “Charlie Cotton,” 
“In a New York Saloon,” and “A Monthly Allowance” 
appear to be out of Mr. Masefield's own experience, and 
are conspicuous for a fluent and graceful simplicity which 
gains its effect only when the last sentences are reached. 
" A Spanish Sailor’s Yarn ” tells of a pirate who was fish¬ 
ing and hooked one of the sad women of the sea—“ her lips 
were like hibiscus blossom”—and beat her oft in spite of 
her love, and was on the second day hanged for his 
piracy : here we cannot say how the magic comes in which 
changes the naivete “ into something rich and strange.” 
“ From the Spanish ” is, first, a brave picture of a gorgeous 
galleon which a Spanish noble built for his bride, and, 
second, a description of her sailing amid music and founder¬ 
ing in a calm sea under the sun of noon : in effect one of 
the loveliest visions of life and death we know. “The 
Devil and the Old Man ” is a story of how the devil was 
cheated after buying the soul of a sailor, by a shrewd 
captain who set him the impossible task of holding a well- 
greased cable with an anchor, and a sail full of ballast and 
a few hundredweight of stone, running at the end of it 
into deep water—so that the devil went out through the 
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hawsehole in a shower of sparks. And over all is the 
shadow of “ that one beauty God put me here to find,” 
as Mr. Masefield has somewhere sung. 

A Country Bunch. By Mrs, Henry Dcdeney. (Hurst & 
Blackett, Ss. fid.) 

Twelve short stories by the clever author of “ The Wise 
Woods.” Most of them turn on deeds of violence and end 
“ badly,” but nevertheless their tone is not as depressing as 
the tone of Mrs. Dudeney’s longer novels. This is partly 
because they are set by the sea, on wide commons and in 
breezy lanes. The characters are mostly on the border¬ 
land which Mrs. Dudeney so often chooses, neither sane 
nor insane; but they work out their tragic fate in beautiful 
surroundings. We are spared the sordid squalor of the 
poor suburb. All the stories are above the average in 
conception and in workmanship, and in one instance Mrs. 
Dudeney handles a delicate spiritual tragedy with much 
charm. The story is about a Sussex bellows-maker who 
was a real artist and made beautiful bellows for love of his 
work and not for gain. But when Susan came into his 
life and he wanted to marry and earn money, he began to 
make the bellows of commerce, cheap and ugly. Then 
one day when he tried to recall his old skill he found 
it had deserted him. Susan had pushed Art to the wall. 
“ Looking at the wise stars far above he asked them, ‘ Is 
a man, then, denied two perfections ? ’ The stars answered 
gravely, 'Till Paradise.’” No doubt Mrs. Dudeney’s 
pretty story has a grain of truth in it, yet it took us 
naturally enough to George Eliot’s picture of Stradivarius 
who 

“At sixty-nine wrought placidly his best 
Making the violin you heard to-day—" 

Mrs. Dudeney, like her bellows-maker, is an artist, and 
therefore we hope and believe that she will always go her 
own way. But we walk with her shuddering and wishing 
for a little sunshine. 

A fix of the Glen. By Curtis Yorke. (Long, 6s.) 

“ Aux of the Glen ” is a simple straightforward story and 
will appeal to readers who admire the type of book com¬ 
monly described as “wholesome.” The hero, Jim Les- 
singham, is one of those unhappy beings who are always 
too late, and though the author endeavours to prove that 
this failing is his misfortune, it would be more accurate 
to describe it as his fault. The heroine, on the other 
hand, is generally a little premature, and the greater part 
of the book deals with the disastrous consequences of his 
dilatoriness and her impetuosity. The plot, however, is 
a well-worn one and is worked out on conventional lines 
until quite the end, when there is an unexpected and in¬ 
teresting development. A little originality and a little 
humour might have raised the book above the lev&l oi the 
commonplace; as it is, neither hero nor heroine ever really 
lays hold of our sympathies. The principal characters 
evidently live in the mind of the author, but in her 
anxiety to give them individuality she only exaggerates 
their peculiarities, and fails to convince her readers. It is 
difficult to imagine any one quite so diffident as Jim. The 
dialogue is natural, and we can recommend the book to 
all who are addicted to reading in bed. 

The Soul of a Fillain. By Mrs. Hughes-Gibb. (Long, 6s.) 

•• The love of the mother for her offspring—ideally beautiful and pure 
as it seems—is yet essentially an animal instinct, and requires, like the 
other great passion of love, to be raised to a higher plane, and to be 
inspired, in the true sense of that word, with spiritual purification.’’ 

This sentence gives the keynote of Mrs. Hughes-Gibb’s 
novel. The “ elemental passions ” of maternal love and 
that other love of man for woman are interwoven through¬ 
out, and many people will find the study of the mother, 
whose undisciplined affection for her child leads her to 
strange lengths, more interesting than the adventures of 
the “Villain” himself. This villain, Jasper Levison, is 
also the hero of the book; and the story goes to prove 
that a deep and true love for a good woman can uplift 


even a man apparently lost to all moral sense. We are 
told how, after many vicissitudes, Joyce Mainwaring was 
forced to relinquish 

" that belief which it is so convenient occasionally to hold with regard 
to our brother, that he is invincibly, irremediably, irrecoverably, 
wicked and base, and that we can owe him nothing at all in 
consequence.” 

She does more than relinquish that belief, and it is in¬ 
teresting to note in this study of a woman by a woman 
that it is the undeserved punishment of the man who 
might justly have suffered for many other scores which 
wins for him at length the reward long denied and at last 
in all humility forsworn. In Sara, Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
only daughter, we have a charming picture of an English 
country girl. Her brightness, her innocence, her arch and 
gay chatter are very vividly presented to us. Here is a 
little touch of which one recognises the truth. Seeing 
Sara enter the room in a white evening dress, the familiar 
similitude of a lily presents itself to Levison, and the 
author says : 

“ Perhaps it was as well that Sara knew not of the comparison in 
his mind, seeing that it was the great ambition of her soul to be 
regarded as a weatherbeaten little horsewoman and a hard rider, with 
which aspiration the likeness to a delicate flower seems hardly com¬ 
patible.” 

Between this bright irresponsible being and the silent, 
reserved, strong-willed mother the strongest love exists. 
On the mother’s part this love becomes 

•' A master passion, warm, beating and joyous—a life within a life, an 
indwelling presence, now bounding and throbbing, now still and sleep¬ 
ing, but ever there, enfolded in the depths of her very being and 
entwined with the fibres thereof. Most women who have borne 
children have had some such experience during the very early years of 
their motherhood. The child’s life still beats in the mother’s heart, 
his clinging touch thrills every pulse and sends the blood coursing 
through her veins with the heat of early youth, his fears wake a 
strange panic in her, instantly followed by the passionate uprising of 
the protecting motherhood which enfolds him, his joyous laughter 
raises leaping waves of answering laughter in her breast. It seems to 
her, in sober truth, as if she still bore that little being within her 
own, and none could touch it for gocd or evil but they must do so 
through the veil of her flesh." 

It is “this passionate and jealous protective instinct” 
which causes Joyce Mainwaring to throw herself into the 
breach at the first hint of danger to her child—with what 
results may be seen. There are some good descriptions of 
country sports scattered through these pages, and here and 
there a beautiful word-picture. Take this, for instance, 
of sunset on the downs: 

“ Here the country sloped away gently with the characteristic roll 
ot these downlands, leaving a wide expanse of skyscape spread before 
the eye . . . the pure flame . . . flooding all the cloudless heavens 
with a wide sea of glory which melted imperceptibly into its blue 
shores eastward of the meridian. Suddenly in the very eye of the 
sun a faint grey cloud appeared, and rapidly drew nearer, resolving as 
it approached to separate atoms of darkness against the flaming back¬ 
ground. Nearer yet, and the atoms grew larger and took winged form, 
a handful of what appeared like fine dust following rapidly in their 
wake, then as the vanguard crossed the ruddy sea and gained the 
blue, there came a wavering in their steady flight, each bird showed 
up inky black, with every wing-feather defined, and here one, 
and there another would hover for a moment, swirl and drop with 
contented caw upon the trees. And behind them came the puff of 
dust—a cloud of chattering noisy starlings.” 

Evidences indeed of a close and faithful observation of 
nature by one who knows and loves her ways are per¬ 
ceptible throughout this book; but its most salient feature 
is the minute study of the growth and ultimate transfor¬ 
mation of a certain form of maternal love. 

The Game. By Jack London. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Mr. London’s new book is a short story rather than a 
novel. It tells us of a shop-girl who boarded with a Jewish 
couple, and fell in love with a prizefighter. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw anticipated Mr. London in making a pugilist the 
hero of a story, but Mr. Shaw's Cashel Byron was much 
more convincing than Mr. London’s Joe Fleming. The 
latter is altogether too noble, and unselfish, and pure- 
minded. Even the prize-ring, highly as Mr. London seems 
to regard it as an elevating and ennobling influence, cannot 
develop such an admirable young man as Joe Fleming. 
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We may be interested in him, but we cannot believe in 
him. Most of the book is taken up by a description of Joe 
Fleming’s last battle, in which he is killed by his adversary, 
who was evidently the identical pugilist with whom Cashel 
Byron fought at his last appearance in the ring. The 
description of the fight is so well done that even the most 
determined opponent of prize fighting cannot fail to find 
it interesting. Mr. London has in this book made a very 
decided advance in the matter of style. In his earlier 
books his style was eminently noisy. His pages fairly 
yelled at the reader. But in “ The Game ” he writes with 
restraint, and with far more real force than in his previous 
books. What he set out to do when he undertook to write 
“ The Game ” he has done thoroughly well. The question, 
however, remains: “ Was it worth doing ? ” Why should 
a clever writer try to make his readers look upon prize 
lighting as a noble instead of a brutal occupation ? Is it 
not rather late in the day for anyone to attempt to glorify 
the prize-fighter? The average reader of “The Game," 
while he will cheerfully concede Mr. London’s ability as a 
story-teller, will probably wish that he had employed it 
upon some other subject than prize-fighting. 

Isidro. By Marv Austin. Illustrated by Ehic Pape. (Con¬ 
stable, 6's.) 

Mrs. Austin has written a romance of life among the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers in South America at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, as highly coloured as 
such a romance should be and as the illustrations are; and 
though the colours are brilliant to daring, they never 
clash. The story is well imagined and told with a delight¬ 
ful swing in a style that is vigorous, though at times too 
mannered. There is no depth of intention of any kind in 
the book; it aims at being exciting and hits the mark. 
The adventures of Isidro and Jacinta, the lost daughter of 
the Commandante, whose love he eventually wins, are 
entertaining; especially the incident of the tracking down 
of Mascado. the Indian who has stolen her away to be his 
squaw (Isidro comes upon him and their duello of riatas 
on horseback), is capital—peihaps the best thing in the 
novel. The plot is intricate but dear and never tangled, 
and the book will probably be popular. 


BOOK SALES 

Messrs. Sotbeby, Wilkinson and Hodge brought their season to a 
close on July 28 and 29. The last books sold were five Shakespeare 
Quartos, the property of Mr. George Carrington, Great Missenden, 
from which place came also the Richard the Third Quarto which was 
sold in the same rooms on July 12 for £1750. The Merchant of 
Venice, 1652, brought £200 ; Richard the Second, 1605,2250; Henry 
the Fourth, 160S, £ iooo; the second part of Henry the Fourth, 1605, 
£500 ; King Lear, 1608, £900. The first four were bought by Mr. 

J ackson and the other by Mr. Stephens. 

The other important items were ; Plays and Pamphlets, all printed 
for F'rancis or Richard Constable between 1616 and 1650. £13 15s. 
(Dobell.) Darly (Matth.), Caricatures: Macaronies, etc. 4 vols. in 2. 
1771-2. £9 (Sellar). Smith’s Catalogue Raisonng of the Works of 
Painters. 9 vols. 1829-42. £23 (Isaacs). Ovid, Les Metamor¬ 

phoses D’Ovide, en Latin et en Francois de la traduction de l’Abbe 
Banier. 4 vols. 1767-71. £12 (Lodge). Shakespeare's Seven Ages 

of Man. Designs by Stothard, engraved by Bromley. 1799. £12 15s. 
(Maggs.) Ibis, Series I., II., III. 10 vols. 1859-75. £ 3 ° (Quaritch). 
Elliot's Monograph of the Paradiseidae, or Birds of Paradise. 1873. 
£8 15s. (Montgomery.) Elliot’s Birds of North America. 2 vols. 
1869. £13 ios. (Montgomery.) Elliot’s Monograph of the Phasianidae, 

or, Family of the Pheasants. 2 vols. 1872. £53 (Bumpus). Exotic 

Ornithology, by Sclater and Salvin. 1869. £7 7s. (Parsons.) Loggan 
(D.), Oxonia lllustrata. 1675. £12 5s. (Hanley.) Letters from 

Shelley on his embarrassed circumstances, 1813, disagreement with his 
father ; from Dublin, 1813. asking for financial help, five letters to his 
father-in-law, Wm. Godwin, 1816. and other documents relating to 
Shelley and the Shelley family. £155 (Quaritch). Chippendale’s, The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director. 1754. £10 (Quaritch). 

Rembrandt, The Complete Work of. History, Description, and Helio¬ 
graphic reproduction of all the Master’s Pictures. Text by Bode. 
Vols. 1 to 8. £23 ios. (Quaritch.) Smith’s Military Costumes. 1812. 
£19 3s. (Stevens.) Boydell's Shakespeare's Gallery. 2 vols. 1803. 
£\z (Dale) Nash's Mansions of England in the Olden Time. 1839. 
£35 (Quaritch). Pyne’s Lake Scenery of England. £6 (Dale). Chro¬ 
nicles of England. English fifteenth-century manuscript on vellum. 
£39 (Leighton). American Almanacks. Franklin’s Poor Richard Im¬ 
proved. 1764-7. £1 as. 6d. (Brentano.) Longfellow's Song of 


Hiawatha. With the proof sheets of the first ten cantos. £27 (Harford). 
Tennyson, Poems by Twe Brothers (Chas. and Alfred Tennyson). 
First edition. 1827. £17 5s (Hornstein.) Thackeray. Mrs. Perkins’ 

Ball by M. A. Titmarsh. First edition. 1847. £8 5s. (Sabin.) Acker¬ 
man's Microcosm of London. £15 5s. (Edwards.) Ackerman’s Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. 2 vols. 1815. £14 14s. Ackerman’s University 
of Oxford. 2 vols. 1S14. £12 ios. Plato, Dialogi XII. Manuscript 

on paper. £13. Hardwicke’s Pedigrees of the Heralds’ Visitations of 
Shropshire. £32 (Hazlewood). Shakespeare's Works. Second folio. 
1632. Imperfect. £16 (Ingram). Another copy, wants title-page and 
portrait. £21 (Ellis). Gould’s Family of the Humming-Birds. 5 vols. 
1861. £25 (Ellis). Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus; or Purchas, his 
Pilgrimes, 4 vols., 1625, and Purchas, his Pilgrimage, or Relations of 
the World. 1626. £50 (Delaine). Shakespeare's Works. 1685. 

Fourth folio. Fine copy. £110 (Sotheran). Charter of Boston (U.S.A.), 
granted in King Henry the Eighth's Reign. MS. on paper. £21 
(Brentano). Ackerman's Colleges of Eton. Winchester and West¬ 
minster. 1816. £18 (ilornstein). Collections for a History of Hert¬ 

fordshire. £17 (Quaritch). 

The total amount realised was £4675 2S. 6d. 

Messrs. I’uttick and Simpson field their last sale for the season on 
July 26 and 27 when they disposed of a portion of the library of the 
late Rev. Prebendary Blomfield-jackson and other books. A fine set 
of Ackerman's Histories of the Universities of Cambridge and Qx-ford 
and the Colleges of ljlton, Winchester, etc., 5 vols., 1814-16, realised 

£69- 

The other principal sales were : Der Ausruf in Hamburg (Cries of 
Hamburg). 1S08. £3 5s. Walpole's Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors 5 vols. 1S06. £5 2s. 6d. Proof Impressions of the Wood- 

cuts to Bewick’s Water Birds. £7 7s. A Bible of 1657, bound in 
contemporary covers of ivory satin, a well-preserved and characteristic 
example of English seventeenth-century binding of this class. £15. 
Worsley's History of the Isle of Wight. 3 vols. Extra illustrated. 
1781. £3 9s. Fitzgerald’s Translation of the Rubdiy&t of Omar 
Khayy am. Third edition. 1879. £3 5s. Lewis (John), History of the 
Isle of Tenet in Kent. 1726. £4. Armstrong’s Gainsborough and his 
Place in English Art. £6 2s. 6d. The Works in Architecture of 
Robert and James Adam (the Architects of the Adelphi). 3 vols. £5. 
Jackson’s New and Complete Newgate Calendar. 6 vols. £4. A long 
autograph letter from Lieut Maclellan of the 34th Regiment, dated 
Sept. 8, 1765, describing the Colony of New Orleans. £5 ios. Auto¬ 
graph Letter from Capt. A. Farrington, 2nd Battalion Artillery, 
reporting his arrival on Nov. 5, 1776, in the ” Rebellious Town of Nera 
York.” £6. Manuscript on 26 pages folio, endorsed “ Lord Barring¬ 
ton’s Thoughts upon N. America.” Lord Barrington was War 
Secretary from 1765-78. £6. Long and interesting autograph letter 

from Capt. Harry Gordon of the Engineers, New York, Nov. 19, 1765. 
£7 143. Autograph letter from Lieut. John Thomas of the Royal 
Artillery, dated Pensacola, Sept. 28, 1765, giviKg an account of a 
miserable expedition near the Mississippi. £5 7s. 6d. Dictionary of 
National Biography. 67 vols. £48. Grego’s Pictorial Pickwickiana. 
2 vols. 1899. £5. Jesse's London. Extended to 6 vols. 1861. 

£5 17s. 6d. Frith's John Leech, his Life and Work. 2 vols. 1891. 
Extra illustrated. £4 5s. Ruskin (John) Saint Hilaire, Le Livre des 
Cent Ballades. Paris, 1868. Corrected and annotated throughout by 
Ruskin. £16 16s. A series of thirteen interesting and intimate auto¬ 
graph letters from Ruskin to N. H. Forbes. £9. Jesse’s London and 
its Celebrities. 2 vols. First editions. 1850. £4. Lamb’s The Last 

Essays of Elia. First edition. 1835. £10 2s. 6d. Encyclopaedia 

Bruannica (Times edition). 35 vols. £12. Punch from commencement 
in 1841 to 1904. 64 vols. £10. Linton’s Masters of Wood Engraving. 
1889 £3 7s. 6d. Williamson's History of Portrait Miniatures. 2 vols. 

1904. £7 5s. The original Pencil Sketch for the *• Matrimonial 
Ladder,” signed in full by Cruikshank. £6. Letter from Horace 
Walpole to Mr. G. Nicol, Pall Mall, dated Sept. 12, 1792. £6 15s. 

Manuscript in the handwriting of Alderman Boydell entitled ’’ Anec¬ 
dotes relative to the Life of Admiral Boydell.” £4. Letter from 
Horace Walpole, 1792, declining a suggestion from Nicol as to a 
sumptuous edition of his works. £6 5s. Letter from Dr. Johnson 
dated 1784 referring to the Polyglot Bible £10 15s. Lock of Dr. 
Johnson's hair. £2 4s. Letter from Dr. Johnson addressed to " Mr. 
Nicol, Bookseller in the Strand." 1794. £6 ios. A finely executed 

Pastel Portrait of Alderman Boydell. £24. The Writing-Desk used 
by Thomas Hood. £5 7s. 6d. 

The sale realised £1063 2s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA 

THE SIZE OF THE STAGE 

The writer of these lines went the other day to the new’est, 
largest, handsomest and gaudiest house of entertainmen t 
in London, and there he saw a “ negro comedian,” Mr. 
Eugene Stratton, singing a song. He has the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Stratton’s abilities. Mr. Stratton 
cannot move except gracefully; there is more of the 
poetry of motion about him than can be seen in any 
modern ballet. He has a particular way of waving his 
arms which is inimitably graceful and at the same time 
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fully charged with meaning. There is a pathos in the 
little despairing droop of his bands as they come to his 
sides which is irresistible. Moreover, Mr. Stratton has, 
like some others of our music-hall artists, a power of 
expression very subtle and delicate, which is what we 
look for in vain in the well-groomed, smart, upstanding 
young gentlemen of the legitimate stage. But his effects 
are not broad effects. Unless you can see clearly the 
swaying of his body, the droop of his shoulders, the move¬ 
ments of his head and hands, and catch distinctly the 
minute inflections of his voice, you miss a great deal, if not 
all, of the point of his performance. The writer, being in 
these things a favoured mortal, had a seat close to the 
stage from which—with or without opera glasses —he 
could see everything; but, happening to turn his head at 
the end of the song and look behind and above him, he 
was distressed to think of the scores of people in that vast 
building who, whether they had opera glasses or not, 
certainly must have missed all the delicate inflections and 
subtle movements that gave the performance its value and 
its meaning. 

We seem at the present moment likely to be watching 
the return of the old evil of the big playhouse and the big 
stage. These things were bad enough in the eighteenth 
century ; they are much worse in the present day, for this 
reason, that the character ot the drama is undergoing a 
change. We may leave out of consideration such houses 
of entertainment as that we have referred to, because 
th ir main object is to present a spectacle and not to rely 
upon the abilities and characteristics of particular per¬ 
formers ; but in our ordinary theatres, where the particular 
perlormer is all important, any return to the old principle 
of a big house and a big stage would be fatal. Equally, 
ihe theatre devoted to Shakespeare, or the romantic 
drama in any form, may be, without injury, much bigger 
than those in which modern drama is played: but it is a 
fact that half the theatres in London at the present time 
are too big for the performance of modern plays. The 
ideal playhouse for such work is, in our opinion, St. 
George's Hall, which the Mermaid Society has wisely 
chosen for its autumn season. 

When Colley Cibber cut off from his stage that large 
semi-circular projection on which the actors had been used 
to come forward for the delivery of their oratorical 
passages, and brought the front row of what we now call 
the stalls close up to the stage, he began a good work; 
but the work has not been carried on fast enough in the 
same direction to keep pace with the change that has come 
over the drama. In former times, the spoken word was 
just as important to the playwright as it was in the days 
of the Greek tragedy, when actors wore masks, com¬ 
pletely hiding all the expression of their faces. Lack of 
scenery, too, threw further onus on the words of the play. 
An author could not put down what he wanted in his 
stage directions, in the manner of the modern playwright, 
and leave the rest to the scene-painter and the carpenter. 
He had to give the impression of the scene by the words, and 
the stage-directions were no more than: “A public place” or 
“ A room in the castle.” Once the audience were brought 
nearer the stage, they could see much more clearly, and 
therefore took much more into account, the facial expres¬ 
sion and the minute gesture of the actors, and so soon as the 
scene-painter and carpenter became able to supply the place 
ol the dramatist’s directions in the text, the dramatist was 
relieved of a difficult duty. Whether the new opportunities 
were taken advantage of as they might have been, it is 
impossible to say, since only written records can be con¬ 
sulted ; but the invitation to the audience to use their eyes 
as well as their ears was destined to make a great difference 
to the form of the drama. The recent advance in the 
matter of lighting, which enables the face of the performer 
to be thrown into a much stronger light than anything that 
the snn could supply, has also been an enormous improve¬ 
ment In fact, it has made possible what was impossible 
before; for after all it was of little use for Colley 
Cibber to bring bis audience nearer to the stage when 
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the only light he could throw on his performers was that 
of a few wax candles, and those nearly behind them. The 
playwright had still to trust to the words of his play, 
because the other implements at his command were 
imperfectly developed. At the present time the words of 
the play, while still, of course, the principal means of ex¬ 
pression, are daily becoming of less and less importance, 
while the actor and actress have more thrown upon them 
than ever before. 


When we read any modern play (and in modern plays 
we do not include the romantic drama, which is a survival, 
not a contemporary form) it is evident at first sight that 
we are reading something very different from an Elizabethan 
or a Restoration play. There are many more stage direc¬ 
tions and far fewer words; there are no long speeches, 
seldom more than two sentences at once being given to 
any actor, and the great moments are marked, not by an 
increase, but by a decrease of words spoken. Of old the 
character expressed his emotions by proclaiming them at 
length to the audience; in a modern play he looks or 
moves them; his silence is as eloquent, or should be as 
eloquent, as his speech. We have made, that is, a notable 
advance towards what, for want of a better word, we may 
call realism, for in real life people in love, in a rage, in 
terror do not say much, more especially English people. 
The development of stage appliances and, above all, of 
lighting has enabled those advances to be made towards 
a truer picture of the behaviour of people in real life; 
and the dramatists, naturally enough, have taken advan¬ 
tage of it. 

There may be a deeper reason still. It seems probable 
that the character of life has changed during the last few 
centuries. Emotion is probably no less strong: we love 
and hate and fear as acutely as ever, but we do so far less 
simply. The old singleness and breadth have gone. 
Education, the increase of numbers, the pressure from out¬ 
side of laws that encroach ever more and more upon our 
private life, the necessary acceptance of general standards 
of behaviour, manners and morals—in fact, the process of 
levelling up and down towards a single plane of the whole 
population : all these things have resulted in complicating 
and subtilising our emotions. And, therefore, the old 
broad expression by language and very simple gesture has 
become inadequate to the representation of the emotions 
of modern life. The emotion, being more subtle, requires 
a more subtle form of expression; the inflections of the 
voice, the slightest movement of the features or gesture of 
the hands must be seen in order to appreciate the meaning 
of the author. You must be able to hear distinctly and to 
see everything, or the point of the play is lost. Even in 
the case of Hamlet and Macbeth the man at the back of the 
gallery loses most of what is seen by the people nearer the 
stage; and in the case of a modern play (and in spite of 
many hard words that have been said, there ate a few 
modern plays thatare worth watching closely) it is as useless 
to attempt to gather their full meaning from a distance as it 
is to trust to the written word. 

New theatres are being built on every side, and they are 
all being built too big. There is less excuse for it nowa¬ 
days than there was in the time when Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden were almost the only two theatres in the 
town. We have at present too many theatres—so many 
that it is impossible to fill them all every night; but it 
would not be impassible were half or three-quarters of the 
number small enough to enable every member of the 
audience to see and hear properly. In Lady Bancroft’s 
Memoirs we read how she was taught as a child to “ speak 
to the man at the back of the gallery”—and throughout 
her career she did. But the poor man must have missed, 
through no fault of hers, a great part of the charm of those 
expressive, eloquent features and movements. By build¬ 
ing these big theatres, in which spectacular effect is 
the only thing that can hope to succeed, our architects 
and managers are putting one more obstacle in the 
way of the development of that persecuted art, the British 


drama. 
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FINE ART 

THE PEDAGOGUE IN ART 

In his rather enthusiastic introduction to the “Drawings 
of Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A.” (Newnes’ “ Modern 
Master Draughtsmen,” 7s. 6 d. net), Mr. Malcolm Bell draws 
particular attention to the fact that his hero is the son of 
an architect, and was originally intended for that profes¬ 
sion. With some ingenuity he proceeds to demonstrate 
the working of the law of heredity by tracing the architec¬ 
tural qualities in Sir Edward’s drawing of the human 
figure. Says Mr. Bell: 

“ The determination not to rest content with a knowledge, however 
unfailing, of the mere surface effects, but to understand as thoroughly 
the muscular movements which give rise to them, and, going deeper 
still, the bony scailolding on which these in turn depend, reveals the 
constructive mind of the Architect Without indulging in a specious 
but empty analogy we may fittingly compare one of his finished 
pictures with a completed building." 

This analogy is not altogether inappropriate in so far as Sir 
E. J. Poynter’s work is usually soundly constructed, but 
Mr. Bell does not seem to realise that in art it is not suffi¬ 
cient for the building to be completed, it must be tenanted. 
And this is precisely where Sir Edward’s drawing falls 
short of true greatness. Anatomical knowledge may con¬ 
struct a “ bony scaffolding ” with accuracy and precision ; 
but it cannot endow it with life. For this creative genius 
is necessary, something more than an infinite capacity for 
taking pains ; and Sir Edward Poynter with all his know¬ 
ledge, all his painstaking care, is not a creative draughts¬ 
man. It is his misfortune to lack what the first President 
of the Royal Academy considered the primary qualifica¬ 
tions of the true artist, namely, “ that enlarged compre¬ 
hension which sees the whole object at once, and that 
energy of art which gives it characteristic effect by 
adequate expression.” These studies, as indeed do all 
his works, make manifest the fact that Sir Edward Poynter 
does not see the whole object at once. He sees fragment- 
arily, ever searching for accuracy of detail rather than 
general truth; and having analysed with laborious 
patience each fragment, he collects them together in a 
bunch and pieces them into a picture. The result is a 
composition mechanically correct in its constituent parts, 
but as a whole entirely lacking in that spontaneity which 
gives life to a work of art. 

Moreover, it must be noted that even these fragments 
are based on reflections of accumulated knowledge rather 
than direct original observation. Throughout this volume 
of studies one finds too obvious modifications of Hellenic 
art. In the “ Study for the Mosaic at St. Paul's ” (Plate I.), 
the seated figure is clearly a reminiscence of the seated Fate 
of the Elgin marbles. The arms are arranged so as not to 
repeat too closely the lines of the original, whose rhythm is 
thereby lost, but the drapery, though lifted a little higher 
over the feet, unmistakably betrays the source of origin. 
In the “Study for ‘Storm-Nymphs’” (Plate XXXI.), the 
right arm and side of Myron’s Discobolus is unhappily 
joined to a seated female form; in the “ Study for ‘ Diadu- 
mene’ ” (Plate XXVIII.), the pose of the arms is identical 
with that in the Young Athlete. In several studies (Plates 
XIX., XXV. and XXXV.) we catch echoes of the Faun 
with the Infant Bacchus, but rather clumsy modifications 
to avoid a too exact repetition of the lines of the arms and 
legs destroy the beautilul pose and rhythm of the original. 
The monotony of these pseudo-classical studies is relieved 
by a study of a heron, evidently executed while Sir Edward 
Poynter was strongly under the influence of Japanese art, 
and a few landscape and architectural studies. These last, 
though rather cold and dry, certainly show more personal 
feeling, but it scarcely amounts to an expression of 
individuality. Indeed it is almost hopeless to search 
in Sir Edward Poynter’s art for the expression of an 
original personality. Like an apt schoolmaster of limited 
ability he seems able only to hand on what he has learnt 


from his predecessors without adding thereto anything of 
his own, and it is for this reason that the drawings of the 
President of the Royal Academy, though full of painstaking 
care and laborious conscientiousness, are consistently 
passionless and uninspired. 


LITERARY LANDSCAPES 

Thouoh from a purely artistic standpoint it may well be 
argued that the interest of a landscape depends on the 
painting itself and not on any extrinsic considerations, yet 
so strong is the force of association that the laity in such 
matters is ever prone to be attracted more by what a land¬ 
scape represents than by the manner in which it is painted. 
To this general disposition of the public mind may be 
traced the increased multiplication in Bond Street and 
thereabouts of minor art exhibitions of greater topo¬ 
graphic than artistic importance. By this time there is 
scarcely a corner of the inhabited world that has not been 
sketched by some enterprising artist whose travel notes in 
colour have subsequently found a temporary home in a 
London Gallery. The landscape of fact being thus well- 
nigh exhausted so far as novelty is concerned, the 
ubiquitous water-colourist has turned his attention to 
the landscape of fiction, and “literary geography,” the 
newest love of latter-day journalism, finds a pictorial 
parallel in the literary landscape. 

To Mr. Walter Tyndale, whose “ Water-colours of Wessex: 
Thomas Hardy’s Country ” are now at the Leicester 
Galleries, belong all the honours of the pioneer, and the 
popularity of his exhibition leads one to anticipate that 
others will follow this precedent. Instead of wate^-colours 
of Ayrshire, or Devon, we may expect shortly to be bidden 
to exhibitions of “The Land of Burns” or “The Black- 
more Country,” and though to the spectator such exhibi¬ 
tions may have a very real value in that they make him 
acquainted with the aspect of places he has read about 
but not seen with his own eyes, yet to the artist it may 
be questioned whether they will not prove a danger, 
encouraging him to localisation rather than to that 
generalisation which is the aim of the greatest art. It is 
true that the painters of Barbizon depicted almost ex¬ 
clusively the forest of Fontainebleau; but there was 
nothing local in their art. They painted land and sky, 
trees and water, rather than the portrait of any particular 
place. Similarly in Dido Building Carthage and The Queen 
0/ Slieba in our National Gallery, the chief interest is not 
local, in the heroine and her surroundings, but general, in 
the sun shining in the heavens and its reflections on the 
waters beneath. It may be urged that such comparisons 
are unduly severe on the peripatetic painter, but it seems 
necessary that they should be made in order that it may 
clearly be understood wherein lie the highest excellences 
of the art of landscape, namely in general truth rather 
than local accuracy, in seizing and rendering a mood of 
Nature rather than recording, however faithfully, the 
portrait of any particular place. 

Another danger waylaying the painter who sets out 
to illustrate a novelist’s verbal descriptions of scenery lies 
in his implied surrender of his own point of view. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously he views the countryside through 
the eyes of another, and his very fidelity to his author 
may lead him to be unfaithful to his art. He feels himself 
bound not only to depict particular places but to view 
them lrom a particular standpoint—a standpoint which 
may satisfy the writer but give little opportunity to the 
painter of achieving a decorative composition. 

Taking these considerations into account, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Tyndale emerges from his self-imposed 
ordeal with tolerable success. His landscapes seem lack¬ 
ing in decorative composition as compared with Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s water-colours of Naples recently exhibited 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s; his drawing is inclined to be 
too “ tight,” too relentless in its searching out of ua- 
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essential details, his colour at times strikes one as being 
a little crude and hard; but his water-colours never 
degenerate into the coloured photographs of commerce, 
and now and again a happily-expressed sky, a well- 
rendered sweep of heath or downland surpasses local 
interest and, apart from any ideas of association, invests 
a sketch with a genuine artistic interest. Intrinsically, 
then, Mr. Tyndale’s water-colours, though not showing 
any decided personal feeling or original outlook, are not 
wholly without interest to the artist, while as illustrations 
they will doubtless prove attractive to the numerous 
admirers of Mr. Thomas Hardy. In a letter to the artist, 
which serves as a preface to the catalogue of water¬ 
colours, that author bears testimony to “ their fidelity, 
both in form and colour”; but one trusts that Mr. 
Hardy’s generous praise will not cause any artist to mis¬ 
take the aim of his art, which is not so much fidelity as 
beauty, or to take for his model any other than that 
perfect landscape painter, described by Reynolds, who 
“ applies himself to the imagination, not to the curiosity ; 
and works not for the virtuoso or the naturalist, but lor 
the common observer of life and nature.” 

F. R. 


MUSIC 

LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER AND 
MATHILDE WESENDONCK 

With the publication of every fresh life of Wagner, much 
unseemly discussion has raged round his name as con¬ 
nected with that of Mathilde Wesendonck. Those whose 
gospel is that the king can do no wrong hold every inci¬ 
dent of the master’s life justifiable in virtue of his genius, 
his unhappy first marriage and consequent loneliness of 
soul. On the other hand, that portion of the everyday 
world which is ever as eager to scent a scandal as a 
truffle-dog to search for truffles, has not been slow to put 
the unworthiest, and, let us say at once, an untrue, con¬ 
struction on the complicated relations subsisting between 
Wagners and Wesendoncks. Partisans on either side 
have held such extreme views that the whole question so 
treated can only be dubbed Wesendonkeyana ; the truth of 
the matter not being obtainable till the publication of 
certain letters and journals collected after Madame Wesen- 
donck’s death, an English version of which has recently 
been issued, with introductory remarks by the translator. 

People who talk of the fierce light which beats upon a 
throne sometimes forget that besides the unkind illumina¬ 
tion thus brought to bear on Kings, and kings of genius, it 
has a second inconvenience: that of dazzling their imme¬ 
diate neighbours. Those placed a little further away have 
a better chance of seeing to what order of heavenly body 
their bright particular star belongs. It is a question 
whether biographers, translators, and other planetary 
beings might not secure a broader outlook and a more 
temperate atmosphere by choosing the orbit of Earth 
rather than of Mercury for revolution round the central 
sun. For this reason, perhaps, it may be advisable to 
take an aperqu of the situation from Wagner’s own letter 
to his sister, Clara Wolfram—a letter most clearly, most 
truthfully written on the occasion of his wife’s departure 
for Dresden. Subsequent notes of the translator, although 
commendabiy full of enthusiasm for his idol, Wagner, 
are less instructive on some of the points at issue, than 
condemnatory of the unlucky Minna. We should like, 
however, to preface Wagner’s letter with an extract from 
one written by Madame Wesendonck shortly before that 
charming and venerable woman’s death in 1902. The 
original is in English, which accounts for its artless spell¬ 
ing and phraseology. 

''The tie which bound him [Wagner] to Mathilde Wesendonck, 
whome be then called his muse, was of so high, nobel and ideal nature 


that it will only be valued of those that in their own noble chest find 
the same elevation and selfishlessness of mind." 

Forty-four years previously Wagner had laid bare his 
heart to his sister Klare as follows : 

*• What for six years past has supported, comforted and strengthened 
me withal to stay by Minna's side despite the enormous difference of 
our character and disposition, is the love of that young gentlewoman, 
who first and for long approached me shyly, diffidently, hesitant and 
timid, but thereafter more and more decidedly and surely. As there 
never could be talk between us of a union, our deep attachment took 
that wistful character which holds all base and vulgar thoughts aloof, 
and discerns its only thought of gladness in the welfare of each other. 
Since the very commencement of our acquaintance she has felt the 
most unflagging and refined solicitude for me, and obtained from her 
husband in the most courageous fashion whatever might alleviate my 
life. For his part, in view of his wife's outspokenness to him it was 
only natural that he should fall into increasing jealousy ;—but her 
grandeur has consisted in this—that always keeping her husband in¬ 
formed about her heart, she gradually attuned him even to the fullest 
resignation towards her. With what sacrifices and combats this could 
but be attended, may easily be judged : what made its achievement 
possible to her could only be the depth and sublimity of her attach¬ 
ment, remote from all self-seeking, which gave her power to show her¬ 
self to her husband as of such stature that, if she ended by threatening 
her own death, he needs must forego his claims on her, and prove his 
unshakeable love even by upholding her in her solicitude for me. In 
fine it became a matter of retaining the mother of his children, and 
for their sake—who severed our two lives the most insuperably—he 
accepted his renunciant position. Thus, whereas he was consumed 
with jealousy of me himself, she was able so to interest him in me 
again that—as you are aware—he oftentimes assisted me ; and when it 
became at last a question of procuring me a little house with garden 
after my own wish, she it was who after the most unheard-of battles 
won him round to buy for me the pretty premises beside his own. The 
most wonderful part of it is, however, that I absolutely never had a 
notion of these conflicts she was going through for me: for love of her, 
her husband had continually to show himself friendly and uncon¬ 
strained towards me: not a black look was to enlighten me, not a hair 
of my head was to be touched ; serene and cloudless should the sky 
envault me, soft and yielding be my every tread. This the un- 

f >aralleled result of this noblest, purest woman’s splendid love ! And this 
ove which had still remained unuttered by a word between us, was 
finally to cast aside its veil when I penned the poem of my • Tristan ‘ 
just a year ago, and gave it to her. Then for the first time did she lose 
her self-control and confess to me that she must die!—Reflect, dear 
sister, what this love must have meant to me, after a life of toils and 
sufferings, of sacrifices and commotions such as mine! Yet we recog¬ 
nised forthwith that any union between us could not be so much as 
thought of, and were accordingly resigned; renouncing every selfish 
wish, we suffered, endured, but—loved each other ! My wife seemed 
to understand with shrewd feminine instinct what was here proceeding ; 
certainly she often showed soma jealousy, deriding and running down ; 
yet she tolerated our companionship, which on its side never violated 
morals, but simply aimed at consciousness that we were in each other’s 
presence. 1 ” 

Minna’s jealousy led, indeed, to the unpardonable act of 
opening a letter addressed by her husband to Mathilde. 
A scene ensued which ended in the removal of Wagner to 
Geneva, and his wife’s departure for Dresden. Minna 
Wagner was then suffering from an advanced and incur¬ 
able form of heart disease. She was a woman of little 
intelligence and jealous disposition, and the separation was 
a relief to both parties in this ill-assorted union. But it 
may be questioned whether, even had Wagner been blessed 
with Mathilde as a wife, this delicately lovely, fragile 
creature could have toiled, washed, cooked, and borne the 
grind of poverty as bravely as did poor Minna Plater. 
Tarring one member of a quarrel does not always white¬ 
wash the other, and Minna had a good deal to bear from 
her husband. Yet the translator hints at a scandal in her 
early married life, even though he has to own that the 
facts thereof were never authenticated, and inveighs 
against her vulgarity with a vehemence which inclines one 
to wonder why such a critically perceptive person does not 
occasionally modify the exuberance ot his own style. But 
hero-worship, whatever form it may take, is popular. To 
hint that it might have been worthier of Wagner’s best 
self to decline further assistance from Mathilde’s husband, 
once the state of her feelings had been made known to 
him, is to rouse in your genuine Wagner enthusiast a 
magnitude of personal resentment quite disproportionate 
to the slightness of the suggested criticism. We some¬ 
what malign the jaded world by supposing it to have 
cooled down of late from an attitude of mind once familiar 
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to heroes of the Early-Victorian novel. Take for instance 
the case of the youthful bironet in that delightful tale, 
“ Tne Heir of Redclyffe,” when his favourite sympathies 
were “stung to the quick” by the audacity of one cousin 
Charles, a sad naughty wag who ventured a sarcastic com¬ 
ment on Charles the First and his treatment of Strafford. 
And what was the effect on the youthful baronet ? As well as 
we recollect, his face darkened, his lips quivered, a tide of 
colour mounted to his brow, or else his brow became 
ominously black—it matters not which. At any rate some¬ 
thing happened to his brow—brows being features of much 
prominence in those days. “ Ungenerous—unmanly! ” 
he exclaimed in a deep choking voice,” to twit his memory 
thus!” And so on. Orthodox Wagner-worshippers treat 
any attempt at argument much in the same way. But, 
though it may make discussion a little difficult, we must 
be just, and own that hero-worship is incompatible with 
an ungenerous nature. In the volume under notice—the 
binding of which, by the way, is adorned with a palm and 
ivy interlaced, and two flaming hearts surrounded by a 
thorny garland—the translator is very much in earnest 
and very much to be supported when he refutes the 
scandals woven about Mathilde Wesendonck’s name. No 
one can read these letters and journals, intimately and 
tenderly though they be worded, without realising that 
the tie which bound Wagner to “his muse” was of an 
ideal nature. Nevertheless, they were not the only 
sufferers, perhaps they were even the least sufferers in 
those two homes, disturbed by so fateful a meeting and 
parting. For them, to a certain degree, out of evil came 
good, out of strength sweetness, out of the lion's mouth 
honey. Passion renounced led, in Wagner’s case, to the 
inspiration of the noblest love-music ever given to the 
world—that of Tristan und Isolde. Writing to Mathilde 
in the sad months that followed, the composer calls it: 
" the wondrous birth of our child of sorrows.” And on 
Madame Wesendonck’s side, if it be true, as Tennyson 
declares, that “we needs must love the highest when we 
see it,” was there not some consolation of spirit in know¬ 
ing herself loved by the highest, as she conceived it, in 
return ? But wdiat of the other wife—the other husband ? 
Who will venture to say that people of no pretention to 
talent suffer less cruelly through wounded affection than 
their intellectual superiors? The law by which the 
higher being for his own satisfaction encompasses the 
annihilation of the lower, may be inevitable, but is it 
just ? Every creature, of whatever rate of intelligence, 
born into this world, has a natural and simple expectation 
of happiness therefrom; and the moment which reveals to 
the more insignificant its lowly place in the scheme of 
creation is one of unexampled bitterness to man and 
beast. Its very inarticulateness, its inability to defend 
itself, or make its claim felt, renders its cause both help¬ 
less and hopeless from the beginning. “ Ne craignez 
rien,” says Claude Bernard, speaking of an experiment in 
vivisection, " le chien ne vous mordia pas. 11 a perdu 
toute idee, toute esperance de se defendre." 

We have been told that Minna Wagner is unworthy of 
much compassion; away with her, then, to Germany, and 
let her die there alone ! But what of Otto Weseudonck : 
the kind and generous lriend, the indulgent husband, 
forced to assume a ridiculous position beside his own 
hearth for the sake of preserving his young wife from self- 
destruction, forced daily to admit to himself that his 
chances of retaining Mathilde’s affections, plain business 
man as he was, were poor indeed compared with those of 
Richatd Wagner? “Entbehren soilst du: sollst ent- 
behren,” wrote Goethe. Both members of both households 
were doubtless compelled to drain this most bitter doctrine 
to the dregs. But while the halo of romance surrounding 
Wegner and Mathilde Wesendonck demands our instant 
sympathy, and we cannot refuse a little pity to the 
unhappy Minna, it must be conceded that, among these 
victims of renunciation, the only really heroic figure in 
this tragedy of four is that of Otto Wesendonck. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE MAN IN THE STREET 
To the Editor oj Tim Academy 

Sir,— The critical antics of ‘‘A Man in the Street’’are not without 
a certain instructiveness. His mention of Burne-Jones as " artificial ” 
gives 11s his definition of the adjective. Both Meredith and Burne- 
Jones are. in different ways and degrees, difficult of appreciation. 
Unless the latter, as is often the case, captivates at once by his sheer 
beauty, his attitude towards art requires a comprehension of certain 
tendencies of nineteenth-century thought, certain principles, which we 
must suppose unknown to, and without interest for, "A Man in the 
Street.” Again, Meredith’s uncompromising intellectuality, in his more 
difficult works only,—Heaven help your correspondent if he cannot 
read “ Evan Harrington ” 1 —is doubtless repulsive. To be responsive 
to the subtle allusiveness of "The Egoist” requires a great deal of 
thought, and even, if I may use the phrase, previous spiritual experi¬ 
ence. It is, however, unthinkable to your correspondent that anything 
of value should be beyond his comprehension. " A Man in the Street " 
—'tis a characteristic of the race -calls a thing natural, and greets it 
with a delighted tout' Inin, simply because its meaning is immediately 
obvious: whereas any new idea or unfamiliar style offends his robus t 
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intellect, and, without further ado, he predicts the ultimate extinction 
of the works of two leading spirits of the nineteenth century. Such 
ire the edifying critical methods of “ Men in the Street.” 

E. W. S. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —M.P. is rather hard on my tentative “ British Dozen." If he 
refers to my first letter he will find that the twelve names were given 
as the equivalents of a byno-means representative list of French 
novelists. 

I expressly excluded all save living writers, whereas M.D. goes back 
as far as Charles Reade. Surely he does not seriously contend that his 
Ust is anything like critical. His sins of commission are more serious 
than his errors of omission. 

If Mrs. Henry Wood finds a place in his third dozen I think Egerton 
Castle is safer for his place in the first. ” The Rose of the World ” 
may suggest melodrama of the •• East Lynne ” type; but it is carefully 
wrought. It need not fear comparison with "Cometh up as a Flower " 
and •• Joan Haste,” to mention but two “ masterpieces ” by writers who 
ngure in his wonderful third list. 

As to my American : It is hard to look on Mr. James as other than 
a British novelist. American-bora though he be, and I do not think it 
necessary to justify my choice of the author of “ What Maisie 
Knew.” 

John Cawk&r, 


NOVELISTS AND FREE LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir. —I am surprised that none of your correspondents have taken 
lerious notice of the letter in your number of July 1 from a correspon¬ 
dent who signed himself A. S., having apparently dropped a final 
initial which I need not trouble to supply. I agree with him in com¬ 
plaining of the Free Libraries for making novels so easy to get at, but 
mv objection to people being allowed to read them for nothing is not 
based on any regard for the pockets of the authors, who certainly 
deserve any loss that they may incur, but on my fear for the minds of 
the readers. It is li'tle short of criminal to allow such masses of 
trashy fiction to be scattered broadcast over the land and sent for 
nothing into the poorest homes. We fine or put into prison a milkman 
•*ho sells adulterated or poisonous milk, yet we allow tne founders and 
keepers of libraries to supply for nothing—or at the expense of the 
ratepayers—stuff that is just as washy and as deleterious to health. 
Foe myself, as a serious student of literature, I am glad to see any signs 
that on»r modern novelists are not being encouraged to produce their 
wares so rapidly as they were a few years ago, but I should like to 
complete the salutary process by forbidding Free Libraries to have 
novels at all and, if possible, fining every one who wrote a novel ^100. 
In this way we should limit the output and divert the talent (if any) of 
toe novelists into other and less harmful channels, and at the same 
lime protect the public from a pernicious influence. 

July jt. _ Ursa Major. 


BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir. —As an old British Museum reader I have been distressed by 
nothing so much as the suggestion of your correspondent Mr. Hubert 
Haes, in the last number of the Academy. I can imagine few things 
more painful on lifting my eyes from my books than to see anything in 
tne shape of an English-made statue standing before me on one of the 
consoles of the Reading Room. It must be remembered that the 
s-tatoes shown in the plan at the South Kensington Museum are not 
designed by Alfred Stevens ; and since I have already been obliged to 
a . ail myself of my short sight by taking off my spectacles whenever I 
pass a statue in the streets of London, I feel it very hard that anybody 
sh .aid propose to intrude statues upon me in my only refuge. I cannot 
agr ee , either, with Mr. Haes’ choice of subject. There is nothing in- 
qunng or valuable in the appearance of men of letters, and fancy 
statues of Homer. Confucius, Buddha and the rest are of no value to 
anybody. If statues we must have (and seeing the news in this 
morning's paper that we are to have another statue in Whitehall, I fear 
t 1 at there is no escaping them), why should we not, on raising our 
e> es for a brief relaxation, find ourselves looking upon well-known and 
appreciated figures, like those, for instance, of Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Dr. Richard Garnett and the late Sergeant Hook ? I could 
mention other names well known to all frequenters of the Museum but 
fear to infringe upon their owners' modesty. 

August 1. B. M. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Atjcknia, a volume of poems by Mr. James Robertson, formerly 
headmaster of Haileybury (Macmillan, js. net), was published last 
> ear, but hardly received the attention it deserved. The poems show 
the pen of a ready writer. The occasion of the moment, a school 
lecture, travel, an anniversary, a walk, a game, give rise to verses 
that are mellow, facile, accomplished; touched with a human, almost 
boyish humour, and an equally human, but mature and brave melan¬ 
choly. Mr. Robertson was a man of wide sympathies and receptive 


mind, and many of his verses are the expression of those moods which 
a busy man is often forced to keep to himself and his pen, but which a 
poet by profession searches for and cultivates as the material of his 
work. Elsewhere, he jests with a nimble wit in Latin and in English : 
bids the skeleton of a pedlar (hanged), which he took to his rooms to 
mend the leg, not to disturb his night, or assault his bed-maker and 

gyp: 

"Nee suris vetulam meara protervus 
Hue illuc crepitantibus fatigas ; 

Nec raotu subitarios salaci 

Saltus in puerum dabis trementem ; ” 

or plays on the words yule-log with ebullient puns. His fairy 
poems are delightful, his translations always adequate; and the 
charm of his lyrics will certainly interest even those who had no 
personal knowledge of their author. They reveal a healthy, kindly, 
humorous and sympathetic nature, with which all might do well to 
become acquainted. 

Mr. Murray has published (at 15s. nel) an English e lit ion oiThe 
Vendable Garden, of MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux of Paris, under the 
direction of Mr. VV. Robinson. So important a book must not pass 
unnoticed, though its subject is not a matter of literature. The sub¬ 
title, perhaps, will give a good idea of its scope: "illustrations, 
descriptions, and cultureof the garden vegetables of cold and temperate 
climates,” and Mr. Robinson in his preface claims that ■* this is the 
first book in any language which classifies, describes and illustrates 
these most important of all plants to the human race." He dwells, too, 
on the importance of vegetables to the whole question of food reform, 
and the book should do much to induce our gardeners to grow, and 
our housekeepers to use, vegetables that at present we neglect or fear. 

Lord Brooke,'on his return from nine months with the Russian army 
in Manchuria, which he joined just after the loss of the Yalu and left 
three weeks before the battle of Mukden, has published his recollec¬ 
tions and opinions in a volume called Ah Eye-Witness in Manchuria 
(Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d.). Lord Brooke tells the usual story of fine 
soldiering and incompetent leadership, and maintains that the desire 
of the army is for peace. His book is well written and well printed. 

From the Clarendon Press comes a handsome illustrated catalogue 
(7s. fid. net) of the Historical Portraits Exhibition (1625-1714) held in 
the Examination Schools last April and May, which was described at 
length in the Academy of May 13, 1905. There is a brief notice of 
each sitter, with a description of the picture and its provenance, and 
many of the portraits are reproduced. Particularly interesting is the 
young Milton, a copy by Benjamin van der Gucbt (1792) from a 
picture, since lost, in the possession of of the Onslow family, originally 
acquired (about 1720) by Speaker Onslow from the executor of Milton's 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull. The picture shows a youth with a 
boyish look, large, lustrous eyes, full lips, and a long oval face, 
dressed in black, with a white ruff, and brown hair falling over the 
shoulders. The Tradescant portraits described in our number of May 
13 are also reproduced, with many others of the highest interest. By 
an odd coincidence, or a happy stroke of humour, John Michael 
Wright’s portrait d'apparat of Prince Rupert finds itself reproduced on 
the same page as John Riley’s vigorous and speaking likeness of the 
scullion oi Christ Church, who was employed to sing satirical ballads 
against King James II. The styles of the two portraits are as different 
as their subjects. 

We are not quite certain of the utility of a little book by Mr. H. P. 
Sligo dc Pothonier, Qu’cst-ce que cela vent dire?, published by Messrs. 
Sands. It is a collection of difficult phrases and phrases containing 
difficult words which he has met with in reading, conversation, or the 
teaching of French, His collection of idioms and difficulties is admir¬ 
able, but—he makes no effort to explain them. Now the sentences he 
has jotted down contain just the words or idioms that the dictionaries 
do not give. How then is the student to find the true meaning of them ? 
In this sort of case the shades of meaning are all-important, and a 
wrongly guessed rendering will be worse than none at all. It is true 
that M. de Pothonier explains that his book is not meant for beginners. 
But only those who had made considerable progress could appreciate 
the difficulties of his collection, and they will gain little for kne wing that 
a phrase is difficult or a word obscure without being provided with the 
means to explain it. The real gainers by M. de Pothonier's little book 
—which is full of an exceptional knowledge of the French language— 
will be the teachers who are thus provided with examples to hand. 
Without a teacher it will avail little. The book is clearly arranged and 
well indexed. 

“ Dum-Dum ” is a writer who has amused many at home and in 
India, and we are glad to see lihymes of the East and Re-coltcded Verses 
(Constable, 3s. fid.), in which he has gathered together many pieces from 
Punch, some from earlier books published in India. “ Dum-Dum " is a 
good story-teller, a humorous philosopher, a hearty lover-hater (like 
most of his kind) of the " shining East.” He rhymes neatly, parodies 
cleverly, and makes good use of the usual tricks of the light versifier, 
the divided word, the short line at the end of the verse, and so forth. 
He is not supreme, but we have tested his book by reading it two or 
three times at intervals, and find that it does not pall. Most of the 
poems and authors he parodies have been parodied scores of times 
before, but there is an individuality about Dum-Dum's" treatment 
of them that makes them fresh and amusing. Sairey Gamp, for 
instance, in the metre of ” Dolores ” ! “ Dum-Dum " makes excellent 
reading for the hot weather. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

“It is a remarkable fact that, when the last vestiges of the ancient 
drama were lost after the sack of Home and a new theatre had to be 
set np, the mediaeval dramatists, by a sort of intuition, had recourse 
to the same materials as earlier had been used by the classic writers. 
The origin of ihe dramatic art is identical among all peoples which 
have practised it, proving that the drama is an inborn product and 
that among all forms of mental relaxation it is the most 
natural. . . . ” 

‘During the first days of June one may detect in the vineyards of 
Champagne the exquisite perfume of an early flowering vine. So 
powerful is the scent that the presence of a vine blossom is betrayed 
even if the plant be some few yards distant from where one stands. 
This sweet scent of vine flowers still lingers in your wine in spite of the 
fact that it has been imprisoned for years in a dark cellar. And the 
sunlight of the fair district of France where the vine is grown still 
sparkles in the wine as it sparkles in the river Marne, winding like a 
silver snake below the hill of Ay," 

Ask nine men out of ten where these passages are taken 
from, and they will tell you that the first is probably from 
an article on the British drama in one of the Reviews— 
the Edinburgh for choice—and the second from a book of 
travels by Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, or 
Colonel Newnham-Davis. The surprising truth is that 
they are cut, one unaltered, the other with only the name 
of the wine omitted, from the advertisement columns of a 
daily contemporary. And the author of them has been 
known, in other specimens of his art, to toss j'ou in a 
reference or two to Aristotle with the airy familiarity of— 
but we name no names. 


The heading of the column with a quotation from Byron 
or Milton is less impressive, for many years have passed 
since the proprietors of a patent medicine took to intro¬ 
ducing their plea with a line or two of moral poetry. In 
the latter case there is always the amusement of finding 
out how the advertiser is going to connect his quotation 
with his ware. In the extracts quoted above there is 
something of the same sport, but not nearly so amusing. 
This author’s appeal is to Art and Literature, to that Culture 
of which we all make a fetich. It is a clever appeal. Who is 
there that will not appreciate a performing dog or a pretty 
girl in short skirts twice as much with Aristotle and the sack 
of Rome to back him as without them: who, in drinking 
his champagne will not flatter himself that he is not as the 
vulgar rich are, because he thinks, as he sips, of the sparkle 
of the river Marne, winding like a silver snake below the 
hill of Ay ? 

Art and literature are “upon the town.” But there 
was much to be said for the old style of advertisement. 
“ To Let: An elegantly appointed flat, contains two sitting, 
five bed, bath h. and c.,” and so forth. That tells you 
what you want to know better than any description of the 
houses of ancient Egypt or any quotation from Vitruvius. 
“Drunkards save stamps.” That cryptic but pointed 
utterance has deterred more drunkards from applying for 
theatrical engagements—has even perhaps converted them 


to the paths of sobriety—than all the “ literature ” of the 
subject could do. After all, business is business. 


A correspondent writes: The death of Mr. Henry 
Sotheran must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. No one 
who knew the magnificent old man by sight but must have 
been impressed by him and have found it easy to believe 
that in his day he was one of the two handsomest men in 
London. He looked like a man who had been capable at 
twelve years old of taking an active and commanding part 
in a bookselling business. That was what Henry Sotheran did. 
He left the Pestalozzian school at Stockwell to come into his 
father’s business; but his education was never interrupted. 
He carried it on for himself in his own shop, and few 
booksellers were so well able to help their customers to 
what they wanted to know as Henry Sotheran in his prime. 
Mr. Sotheran was a man of wide culture, an ardent Church¬ 
man, and a thorough man of business, Master, in his time, 
of both the Stationers’ and the Loriners’ Companies. 
Thanks to his enterprise and knowledge, the little shop for 
stationery and books in Little Tower Street grew into the 
business now so well known in Pall Mall and the Strand, 
absorbing on its way the famous business of George Willis 
in fhe Piazza. Probably the most enterprising stroke of an 
enterprising life was the publication of the ornithological 
works of John Gould. Mr. Sotheran paid £5000 for copy¬ 
right, plant and lithographic stones, and completed, with 
the help of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, the volumes unfinished at 
Gould’s death. 


If it be true that The Echo is to appear no more, its 
decease calls for a passing tear. With its politics, its at 
one time militant Radicalism, we have nothing to do: but 
The Echo as an organ of literature and general cultivation 
occupied a higher position than any of its younger rivals, 
except, perhaps, The Star. The Echo, started in 1868, was 
the first of the halfpenny evening papers; its aim was to 
reach the poorer classes, and to strike for progress, not 
only in politics but in all mental and physical well-being. 
That note was struck even in its “Answers to corres¬ 
pondents,” which had many wise things to say on dress 
and food. Its first editor was Sir Arthur Arnold; and 
after a brief period of exploitation in the hands of Baron 
Grant, the paper was bought by Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
who usually alone, but for a time with Mr. Andrew Car¬ 
negie as co-proprietor, made it not only a valuable pro¬ 
perty, but an available means of spreading enlightenment 
and cultivation among people who valued both its cheap¬ 
ness and its excellence. 


A correspondent writes all the way from Saginaw, 
Michigan, U.S.A., to send us the following lines, inspired 
by our note on Moliere’s witty way of being born, and of 
dying, in two places at once : 

"Two birth-years had Moliire, 

Two houses for his birth ; 

And to finish his carriire. 

As befits a man of mirth, 

He died—as none now do— 

In two French houses, too." 


There ought not to be much difficulty, one would 
imagine, with regard to the house in which Moliere died. 
La Grange, a member of his company, whose diarv is 
invaluable to all students of Moliere, painted a black 
lozenge opposite to the date, February 17,1673, and wrote 
as follows : “ On this same day after the play, at about 
ten o’clock in the evening, M. de Moliere died in his home. 
Rue de Richelieu. . . . His body is buried in St. Joseph, 
chapel of ease to the parish of St. Eustache.” Moliere 
that evening had been playing—by the irony of fate—his 
new play, Le Malade Itnaginaire, for the third time. In 
the scene, subsequent to the play proper, in which the 
degree of M.D. is conferred, he was speaking the “ Juro,” 
when he was seized with a convulsion. He tried to pass 
it off into a fit of laughter and carried the play to an end. 
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Sitting in his dressing-room he asked Baron : “ How did it 
go ? ” They took him home, and that night he died in the 
arms of two sisters of charity. The story may be read at 
length in the fourth volume of Dr. Mantzius’ “ History of 
Theatrical Art,” which, we understand, is shortly to be 
published, like those preceding it, in an English trans¬ 
lation. 


The Figaro is distressed that the Italians, although like 
the French they are a Latin race, have a more practical, 
or rather commercial, instinct than is to be found in 
France. In Italy the house of Juliet at Verona has been 
pronounced authentic, in spite of the fact that Juliet never 
existed in the flesh, and a caretaker has been installed. 
In France, however, these literary sideshows have no at¬ 
traction. and one of the birthplaces of Moli£re, after various 
vicissitudes, is to become a shop of some sort. Goudinet 
foresaw the French failing when, in Panache , he said of a 
French district: “ Les malheureux ! Ils avaient un volcan 
et ils l’ont laissd 4 teindre ! ” The Figaro notes that two 
other authors, Meilhac and Halevy, have pronounced a 
more sceptical opinion on the preservation of old legends. 
It is in La Grande-Duchesse that a character, after hearing 
of the misfortune which befell the grand-ducal palace of 
G6rolstein, sings the following philosophical verse: 

" Tout cela pour que cent ans apris, 

Racontant l’histoire Smouvante, 

Le concierge de ce palais 

S’en fasse une petite rente ! . . .” 


Mr. Andrew Lang was lately talking of the advantage of 
cheap novels such as the French print. We are not much 
enamoured of the format, which is easily tattered and torn; 
and it is really in the matter of reprints of recent copy¬ 
right novels that we have most to learn from our neigh¬ 
bours. Readers about to set out for their holidays will 
thank us for drawing attention to the series entitled 
“ Modern-Bibliotheque ” (Arth^me Fayard). The works 
in this library are on good paper and well illustrated. In 
size they resemble the sixpenny magazines, but, being 
stitched instead of wired, lie open on the table instead of 
trying to shut up with a snap. They cost ninety-five cen¬ 
times in paper covers and one franc forty centimes in 
cloth binding, and a fresh volume appears every month. 
Among the authors already represented in the series are 
MM. Paul Bourget, Paul Hervieu, Octave Mirbeau, Henri 
Lavedan, Andr6 Theuriet, and Jean Richepin. 


By what means and to what extent it is permissible for 
authors to advertise is a question that has often been 
debated. There is a story—perhaps it is not a true story 
—that the elder Dumas once announced his intention of 
writing the final chapter of a work of genius in a shop 
window, exposed to the public gaze. This seems excessive; 
but the “ Mercure de France ” reminds us M. Maurice Barr£s 
made an even bolder bid for publicity in the days of his 
youth. He was then editing a Review of no great vitality 
entitled *•' Les taches d’encre ”; and it happened that, 
while he was doing so, a sensational crime of passion was 
committed. A certain Morin was murdered, shot by 
Madame Clovis-Hugues. Forthwith the sandwich-men 
were sent out, and this was the legend which they bore 
upon their boards: 

MORIN 

NE LIRA PLUS 
"LES TACHES D'ENCRE" 


On the whole, however, the favourite plan of authors 
seeking publicity has been to challenge attention by the 
individuality of their dress. Here once again the elder 
Dumas was to the front. He delighted to appear in the 
uniform of the National Guard, with medals pinned to his 
breast, though it is doubtful whether his motive was any¬ 
thing deeper than a vain childish delight in gauds. “ He 
was the sort of man,” one of his enemies once said, “ who 
was capable of riding behind his own carriage in order to 


f irove that he kept a negro in his service.” A certain 
rish aesthete once appeared in the stalls of a London 
theatre wearing a jewelled brooch in his long hair; but he 
was anticipated in this respect by Thdophile Gautier, 
whose many-coloured waistcoat was always the most con¬ 
spicuous object in any theatre which he entered, and even 
by Disraeli, with his rings outside his gloves, and his green 
trousers. It is said that M. Paul Bourget also wore green 
trousers when he was a denizen of the Latin Quarter: but 
that was in the days of poverty and early struggles, and 
perhaps he had no others. 


To the Jordaens Exhibition at Antwerp, to which we 
referred recently, England has contributed liberally. 
Besides the works which have been sent from the National 
Gallery of Ireland and the Glasgow Corporation, the Duke 
of Devonshire has contributed the famous Portrait Group 
and the Feast of the Kings, from Devonshire House and 
Chatsworth respectively; the Duke of Abercorn, A Supper 
Scene ; Lord Yarborough, Three Musicians ; Mr. Crews, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds-, and Lord Darnley, Lord 
Chesham, and others, have lent portraits. 


Glasgow has received a valuable addition to its art 
treasures in the shape of a bequest to the Corporation, by 
the late Mr. James Donald, of a collection of thirty-two 
pictures. Troyon is represented by the Returning Home and 
two other works: Millet by Going to Work and another; 
Corot by The Cray Fisher and two others ; and Rousseau 
by Clair Bois and another. The collection includes 
examples of Turner, Velasquez, Constable, James Maris, 
Descamps, Richardson, Maure, Daubigny, John Phillip, 
Diaz, Duprd, and Blommers. 


The question of copyright in Russia is being agitated in 
that country although the war is in progress, because one 
of the conditions of the Russo-German Commercial Treaty 
is that within a limited period negotiations with respect to 
the mutual protection of the rights of authors, artists, etc., 
are to be entered into. It is contended by Russia that she 
is relatively by no means so great a sinner as repre¬ 
sented by her neighbours, and that up till recently all 
Western Europe enjoyed the same literary freedom as 
Russia does now. France and Germany particularly 
take piratical liberties as publishers of foreign works. 
As a young people the Russians say that they have need of 
the support of their elders; but on the other hand France, 
whilst publishing vocal music with translations for English, 
Italians, Germans, and even Spanish, has none for Rus¬ 
sian, except that now Carmen is being printed in Paris 
with a Russian text. In Germany there are translations 
into English ; but no Russian, except Tristan for the piano¬ 
forte, which has been in existence for about five years. It 
must be concluded, says one writer sarcastically, that the 
Russians know all languages, and that a Russian trans¬ 
lation is “ wasted money.” It is all one : Russians can 
sing in English if necessary. There is a dread that Russia 
may be tempted to enter into some treaties without a com¬ 
prehensive understanding with all countries interested; 
for it is pointed out that the Bern convention was not 
adhered to without reserve by the various signatories, 
England for example, when she joined in 1887, having 
declined to recognise any retrospective action for the con¬ 
vention. That Russia must be at least as careful as the 
other nations interested is the view taken. 


Professor Adolf Harnack, the well-known theological 
scholar, has just been appointed Director of the Royal 
Library in Berlin in succession to Professor Wilmanns. 
The appointment does not definitely take effect until 
October 1, but he will take over the administration of the 
Library at once. Professor Harnack has for a long rime 
been a member of the staff of the Royal Library, but his 
work there has not hitherto interfered with his activity as 
a lecturer and student of scientific theology. It is to be 
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hoped that the heavier responsibility will not altogether 
pat a stop to that side of his work. The current number 
of the Edinburgh Review in an article on his latest book 
“ Reden und Aufsatze ” (Speeches and Essays) character¬ 
ises his “ Wesen des Christentums” as “one of the most 
memorable books of our generation.” 


In his address in honour of the birthday (August 3) of 
King Frederick William III. of Prussia, who founded the 
University of Berlin in 1810, the Rector, Dr. Hertwig, chose 
the subject of University Extension, a movement that has 
as yet made little way in Germany. He instanced the 
success of the system in England and America, and 
pointed out that a university like that of Berlin with 8950 
students on its books should hold itself obliged to do all in 
its power for the development of the intellectual strength 
of the nation. _ 

A contemporary calls attention to an interesting 
memorial which a Venetian scholar, Commendatore Cesare 
August© Levi, has addressed to the Institute Veneto. In 
a bundle of documents which were disposed of when the 
Venice Art Company took over theGreniani Palace (at one 
time the property of the Querini and Calergi families) Signor 
Levi has discovered a domestic drama which, he claims, 
gave birth to Othello. That Shakespeare, as well as 
Beaumont and Fletcher, derived from the author of 
“ Orbecche,” we know; and the claim seems to rest on the 
fact that AEneas, a son of Antonio Calergi, studied at 
Ferrara, and there met Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cintio— 
whom our contemporary styles “ Cuizio.” The details of 
the drama bear out Signor Levi’s contention. 


Married at the ages of forty and twenty-three, Nicolb 
Querini and Palma, the originals of Othello and Desdemona, 
spent the earlier part of their wedded life in constant 
strife, owing to Nicolb’s jealousy of a cousin, Carlo 
Querini. Finally the husband—who had fought against 
the Turk, Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa—was summoned to 
Venice to answer the charges of cruelty brought against 
him by his wife’s father. The vessel which conveyed him 
to his trial conveyed also a number of letters from Antonio 
Calergi, the original of Iago, and Nicolb was acquitted 
by the Council of Ten. But Desdemona’s end was not for 
Palma. For her head only the pillow of marital bliss; and 
Nicolb and his wife, models of conjugal felicity it would 
appear, M lived happy ever after.” 


A mention in the Academy of Heinrich von Kleist as 
“the most distinguished dramatist of the Romantic 
School ” draws a letter from a watchful correspondent : 

•' Is any one interested to visit a house, on the beaten track of travel, 
in which Heinrich von Kleist lived ? It is the prettiest of cottages 
standing on the tiniest of islands in the river Aar, half way between 
the lake and the town of Thun; and there is a plaque bearing the in¬ 
scription : In dicstm hause woknte und dichtete Heinrich von Kleist : visible, 
if my memory serves me, from the landing stage of the steamers. And 
the Swiss of the vicinity quite understand that the poet was a great 
man who did them an honour by sojourning in their midst 1 had 
some conversation on the subject with the principal chemist of Thun, 
who is a leading member ot the Committee which looks after the 
plaques, and whom 1 asked why there was no plaque on the house, 
now a grocer's shop, occupied by Napoleon HI. when learning the 
trade of a soldier at the Thun School of artillery: * We had not the 
money for many plaques,' was the reply, "so we began with the im¬ 
portant ones—with Kleist and Brahms.’ Brahms, however, was not 
nearly so happily boused as Kleist His house was a conventional 
chalet in a hot and dusty road. Kleist’s was a cool and poetical 
bower. One feels that even Herbert Spencer would have had to 
write poetry if he had lived in it. 

In connection with the article in the Academy of July 
29 on the “Gesta Romanorum” we are informed that a 
new edition of Swan’s translation of the book is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Routledge at 6s. net. It is 
eighty years since the last edition of this work was pub¬ 
lished, and it will be an advantage to all, and in particular 
to students of Shakespeare, who knew the book well, to 
have in a handy form so famous and historically valuable 
a collection of strange and entertaining stories. 


LITERATURE 

THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 

A Lost Cause. By Guv Thorne. (Long, 6s.) 

Slitrmsee, Man and Man. By the Author of “Calimre.’’ 

(Macmillan, 6s.) 

We have before us two confessed examples of novels 
written without artistic purpose and meant by their authors 
not so much for entertainment as to propagate their 
opinions. Some critics would no doubt be inclined to give 
them short shrift, and those critics would be such as took 
a very high view of their calling: they would contend, 
reasonably enough, that literature is itself the greatest end 
to be achieved, and that it is an act of prostitution to 
divert it to the purpose of propaganda. One of the 
writers of these volumes informs us that his aim is “ to 
attract the non-philosophical reader by a coating of fiction,” 
and leads us to infer teat his purpose is to show forte the 
duty of man to his fellow men. The other author, Mr. Guy 
Thorne, has a more restricted object. His point may be 
gathered from the paragraph in which he says that “ tee 
noisiest * Protestants' are hitting the church as hard as 
they can.” The author has endeavoured to hit back as 
hard as he can, of course in that spirit of Christian love in 
which, as every one knows, these controversies are always 
conducted. In other words his novel is a pamphlet 
directed against those brawlers in church who have chosen 
by that method to make a protest against the High Church 
service. 

With the opinions which the writers desire to propagate 
we have here nothing to do: they are highly controversial 
in their nature, and it would be no difficult matter to write 
a novel setting forth an entirely different side of the argu¬ 
ment ; but that would be to meet the pamphleteer with 
another pamphlet. The question is whether or no it is 
permissible for novelists to utilise the novel for the pur¬ 
poses mentioned above. Of course there is no law against 
their doing so; but their attempt rules them out of litera¬ 
ture. It would be as absurd to criticise these books from 
an artistic standpoint as it would be to apply the canons 
of painting to the work done on a public-house sign-post. 
From time immemorial those who have believed them¬ 
selves inspired with a mission have recognised that plain 
statement was not sufficiently attractive to win the ear of 
the multitude, and have adopted forms more or less 
artistic. The dialogue, for instance, which essentially 
belongs to tee drama, has been employed for teaching 
since the days of Plato downwards, and many of the 
earliest tales on record were used for the express purpose 
of pointing morals. So much is this tee case that later 
raconteurs, even when their purpose was none other than 
to divert an audience, often thought it incumbent to end 
with some conventional moral lesson—frequently dragging 
it in quite grotesquely. Nor was this confined to the 
inferior writers. Dante certainly set out to write his 
“Inferno” with a very definite purpose in view, and Milton 
at least professed to have done the same thing. In each 
case, however, we see the greatness of the artist over¬ 
powering tee artificial bonds which he has voluntarily 
assumed. The most perfect of all artists nevertheless did not 
condescend to a purpose. Consciously or unconsciously they 
recognised that every moral law was in itself only an infer¬ 
ence from the facts and experience of life, and that there¬ 
fore he who took the moral law as something to illustrate 
and expound by means of a tale was seeking his material 
at secondhand. Accordingly the great artist went direct 
to Nature, and it is very far from telling against him teat 
in most cases the morality of great art and the morality 
of law coincide. Indeed, if the artist be able to look at 
life sanely and see it not in exaggerated bits but as a 
whole, it is impossible that he should come into conflict 
with any morality that is sound, although it is probable 
that he will be at daggers drawn with the artificial code 
that happens to be in vogue at the moment when he writes. 
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In fiction it has happened almost without exception that 
the writer who has set out with a definite doctrine to 
enforce has failed to get into the first rank. This is easily 
explicable. His eye becomes glued, as it were, to one 
aspect of life, and he exaggerates it to such an extent that 
all the rest is dwarfed and the truth of the picture sacri¬ 
ficed. But to argue in this way over two such novels 
as are before us may perhaps be likened to the act of 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel. Mr. Guy Thorne has 
been spurred into writing in defence of the Church against 
the Kensit agitation. He has applied a magnifying glass 
to this minor incident and is therefore altogether pre¬ 
cluded from seeing the world of men as it is—from re¬ 
cognising the generations that wander in a straggling 
fashion from the cradle to the grave with little real light 
to guide them. A meteoric light here or a meteoric light 
there may spring up and a crowd may be formed that 
swings hither and thither, but they have as little effect on the 
great march of mankind as some tiny eddy in a rock pool 
has on the mighty ocean itself. Besides, Mr. Guy Thorne 
is not very skilful at handling even the small craft he has 
set sail in. His devices are of the easy and conventional 
order and his people lack the vitality and breadth of human 
souls. His book is not one to be regarded except as a warn¬ 
ing and example of the sacrifice of literature to opinion. 

“ Sturmsee ” is much more ambitious in scope and charac¬ 
ter, and in the hands of a great writer it might have been a 
great book, because the purpose in it is that of painting 
the manners of men. But then the author launches into 
deep waters where he is not at home. The problems of 
labour and poverty, of heredity and environment, of 
fatality and will, have not yet been solved so clearly that 
they can be set forth in a six-shilling novel. It is very 
difficult for the man who is full of passion and enthusiasm 
to be convinced that Nature treats the seed of men as 
indifferently as she treats the discoloured leaves of Autumn 
or the produce of man and beast. What we call “luck ” 
has everything to do with the making of men : one who is 
gifted with qualities that would win distinction in the 
senate or on the platform is compelled by circumstances to 
spend his life labouring at the plough-tail, and perchance 
he is in the workhouse without the world ever having had 
an inkling of his latent capacity. Another comes into the 
world, so to speak, with a silver spoon in his mouth. His 
ability may be of the most moderate description, but 
should he possess wealth, friends, influence, position, it is 
no difficult matter for him to cut a great figure before the 
eyes of his contemporaries, few of whom have such pierc¬ 
ing eyesight that they can see through the accidental 
pomp and trappings and discern the innate character and 
endowments of the man. These contrasts are precisely 
analogous to what occurs in vegetable and animal life, 
where we see the individual thrown by millions to waste, 
while only the exceptional one is placed in the environ¬ 
ment that develops it. We confess that to our mind the 
attempt to remedy this state of affairs by a novel can only 
be likened to Don Quixote tilting at a windmill, and the 
result in the book before us has been no more than the 
production of a literary wilderness. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH¬ 
WOMAN ABROAD 

Lady Knight's letters from France and Italy, 1776-1795. 
Edited by Lady Eliott-Drake. (Humphreys, 10s, net.) 

Lady Eliott-Drake implies in her preface that she con¬ 
templates writing a fife of Lady Knight. We do not know 
what material other than these letters there may be, but, 
judging by the letters and by the fact that the writer of 
them was an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his sister, we look forward to the 
biography with some curiosity. Lady Knight, says the 
preface, was warm-hearted and intelligent, and her letters 
are worth reading for their human interest, as well as for 


the picture they present of society in Italy during the 
twenty years before the French Revolution. Alas! who 
shall say what is and what is not “ worth reading ” ? The 
same type of character that delights us in a work of fiction 
may become inexpressibly tiresome when presented, not 
even beneath the kindly veil of biography, but by its own 
hand in all the remorseless exposure of intimate corre¬ 
spondence. If Lady Knight had been a saint—such a 
saint as Catherine of Siena, an edition of whose letters we 
reviewed a few weeks ago—or if she had been a picturesque 
criminal like the Duchess of Kingston, whose visit to Rome 
she records with a positive sniff, her letters would be more 
than merely “ worth reading ”—they would be universally 
read. But in fact she reveals herself in them as a 
character who would have delighted Jane Austen—-as a 
bore doubly armed with a grievance and a daughter, both 
about equally terrible; as something of a snob; and, 
especially, as a very human woman with an eye to a 
bargain in satins and lutestrings. The creator of Mrs. 
Norris never had the happiness of knowing Lady Knight, 
and so we have to do the best we can with her ladyship as 
presented by herself. The way to enjoy these letters is to 
take them up in a mood of large tolerance, of contented 
appreciation of the foibles of others. Approached in this 
spirit, they are undoubtedly well “ worth reading.” 

It is necessary to explain that Lady Knight was bom 
Phillipina Deane, and was the second wife of Admiral Sir 
Joseph Knight, an officer of distinction in his day. Left 
a widow with one daughter, Cornelia, she petitioned for a 
pension—which, Jpoor lady, she did not get—and decided 
to go abroad for two or three years. As it happened, she 
never returned, but remained on the Continent till her 
death twenty-three years later. These letters, now 
printed for the first time, are in the possession of Count de 
Salis, who inherited them from his great-grandmother, 
Sophia Drake, daughter of the lady to whom they were 
written and liersi lt descended from the brother of the 
famous Francis Drake. Mrs. Drake was one of the Heath- 
cotes of Hursley, and she married her first cousin, Rear- 
Admiral F. W. Drake, who was a particular friend of Sir 
Joseph Knight. Indeed, one of Rear-Admiral Drake’s 
brothers. Sir Francis, was engaged to a daughter of Sir 
Joseph by his first marriage, but she died very suddenly. 
There is a portrait of her by Sir Joshua Reynolds at Nut- 
well Court. Sir Francis never married, and the baronetcy 
became extinct at his death, though it was assumed by an 
illegitimate son of Rear-Admiral Drake. 

Lady Eliott-Drake, the very competent editor of the 
book, is the wile of Sir Francis Fuller Eliott-Drake, the 
possessor ol “ Drake’s drum ” and other memorials of the 
great admiral. He is descended from Anne Drake, sister 
of Rear-Admiral F. W. Drake and wife of the first Lord 
Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar, to whom there are 
many allusions in these letters. 

It is impossible to help admiring Lady Knight’s resolu¬ 
tion to make her narrow income go as tar as possible and 
also to form desirable acquaintances. To do her justice, 
she was influenced in both objects by regard for her 
daughter’s interests. She was a gallant old campaigner. 
Wherever the two ladies went, in France and in Italy, 
Mrs. Drake is always being told of “ persons of the first 
fashion,” “ the best company," and how “ we live in the 
highest fashion possible,” with detailed particulars, almost 
in the same breath, of amazing economies in household 
expenses, chair-hire, and so on, all quite consistent, how¬ 
ever, with “ living very genteel.” Lady Knight is also 
constantly occupied with the thought of how she can 
secure her pension, and it is most entertaining to read the 
cordial messages she is continually sending to anybody 
who might, as she thinks, help her in the matter. At 
length she pathetically gives up all hope : 

“ As to a pension, my dear madam, neither my state of health nor 
my age makes me wish it. Fifty pounds a year on my daughter's life 
would be of more value to me than three hundred a year on mine.” 

It was this fear of the future which made her persuade 
Cornelia to appear as an author. Miss Knight must have 
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been rather a terrible person. The tale of her achieve¬ 
ments, as recorded by her proud mother, which amounted 
by May 1790 to about eighteen hundred drawings, “ some 
with the pen, but mostly coloured ones, the former from 
imagination, the latter from Nature, some very large, and 
likewise some beautiful miniatures,”as well as the acquire¬ 
ment of ten languages, the tenth being Swedish, reminds 
us a little of Mary Bennet, who read big books and made 
extracts. Yet the comparison is unjust, for Cornelia had 
plenty to say for herself, whereas Miss Bennet was gener¬ 
ally obliged to be content with looking very wise. In the 
cosmopolitan society of Rome, Cornelia’s astonishing 
mastery of languages was evidently much appreciated, and 
she was “ distinguished ” by a great many important and 
interesting people, as the fond mother is never tired of 
recording. Their best friend was Cardinal de Bernis, 
who showed them continual kindness and friendship till 
his death. There is quite a long account of how Cornelia 
*■ stood up to” th$ Duke of Sussex at a ball—a piece of 
independence which cost the two ladies an invitation to 
his Royal Highness’ concert. Miss Knight’s subsequent 
career is well known. After her mother’s death in 1799 
she returned to England with Nelson and Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton and obtained a court appointment. In 
1814 she was made lady companion to the Princess 
Charlotte, but was dismissed from her post by the Prince 
Regent, who believed that she encouraged the Princess in 
her refusal to marry the Prince of Orange. More fortunate 
than her mother, however, she was given a pension, and 
ended her days on the Continent, where she had many 
attached friends. 

Miss Knight’s writings are now forgotten, and it is im¬ 
possible to feel any surprise at the fact. She actually 
composed orations in Latin, on the best classical models, 
which were supposed to have been delivered by British 
admirals and generals on going into action ! Of her first 
published book, “ Dinarbas,” a sequel to “ Rasselas,” 
Miss Burney told the Queen that “ nothing could be more 
chastely fitted ” for the Princesses. Naturally the fond 
mother often speaks of her darling’s works. She finds 
booksellers very difficult persons to deal with, and sadly 
declares: “ I have more sheets of praise of my daughter’s 
works than copies have been sold. . . . Dissipation and 
politics, they write us, make all books a drug,” and 
drily adds that hundreds of persons “ have borrowed the 
reading of them from us and our friends.” 

Altogether, we have to thank Lady Eliott-Drake for an 
entertaining book, which contains much of interest that 
we have only been able to indicate. Her preface is short 
and to the point, and her notes, with a few exceptions, 
are really illustrative. 


A CAPTIOUS NATURALIST 

Bird-Life Glimpses. By Edmund Selous. (Allen, 6 s. net.) 

To the reader unfamiliar with Mr. Selous’ methods as a 
naturalist, there may be something a little misleading 
in the tide of his latest collection of bird studies. He 
has pored day by day over the living subjects from watch- 
towers and ambushes with anything but a cursory vision, 
and his choice of a superscription is probably due to a lively 
sense of the immense amount that has still to be learnt 
about even our commonest birds. He complains, with some 
justice, that standard works on ornithology tend merely 
to repeat, one after another, a compilation of details which 
are more interesting to the collector of eggs or skins than 
to the observer who credits birds with their share of reason 
and adaptability, and tries to decipher the origin and mean¬ 
ing of habit. The present book is marked to an unusual 
degree by minute and patient observation, which is 
lightened in the telling by an admirable gift for bird por¬ 
traiture. But the observations, interesting and often novel 
as they are, form only the raw material of evolutionary 
speculations and conclusions which are always illumina¬ 
ting, if not always indisputable. 


Much of what Mr. Selous has seen and inferred is a 
genuine contribution to evolutionary biology, and it is a 
pity that the book has been written with such frequent 
lapses from scientific' absence of prejudice. When the 
reader finds outburst after outburst of ill-temper directed 
at individuals of the human species, he may be apt to 
question the unbiased objectivity of the author’s outlook 
even on plovers or dabchicks. In point of fact, the sus¬ 
picion would be almost unfounded, for Mr. Selous covers 
what is for the most part new ground, and in the presence 
of birds alone he is genial or even enthusiastic. A similar 
“take it or leave it” attitude of mind seems to be re¬ 
sponsible for a lack of arrangement and selection which 
also detracts from the value of the volume as a whole. If 
Mr. Selous chooses to confide to print his interesting per¬ 
sonal observations, there is little consistency in his pro¬ 
testing (as he does here) that he does not care whether 
the reader is interested in them or not. 

Few readers are likely to remain altogether uninterested 
in this unequal book, even if they can find but a faint 
attraction in minute descriptions of birds’ notes and ges¬ 
tures. The writer who implicitly accepts the community 
of the springs of action in men and the lower animals in¬ 
evitably gains in power of interest, for he brings the 
animals, so to speak, within the pale of humanity, and estab¬ 
lishes a common ground of understanding. Mr. Selous is 
annoyed with the Psychical Society because it limits its 
investigations to the human subject: the Society might 
be content to answer him that to extend its operations 
to the lower animals would be to attempt to explain the 
obscure by the more obscure, so far as any ultimate 
elucidation was concerned. He also displays irritation 
because he can find no real evidential argument of im¬ 
mortality in Wordsworth’s famous ode, and he shows but 
little patience with the idea of the “subliminal self” as 
expounded by the late F. W. H. Myers. Here, once more, 
the effect of his argument, which might otherwise be an 
excellent formulation of the evolutionary standpoint, is 
fatally impaired by the spirit in which he advances it. 

The accounts of field observation give rise to a number 
of interesting speculations on the origin of remarkable 
aberrations of habit among birds to-day. Mr. Selous 
states, for example, that in his experience rooks visit their 
nests in winter for a sort of rehearsal of the spring love- 
making, and not, as is usually supposed, to keep them in 
repair for nesting; and he suggests that the bower-bird’s 
celebrated grotto of courtship is to be regarded as a 
specialised structure built in obedience to the same 
instinct of using the nest as a meeting-place, a theory 
which gains support from the near relationship of the bower- 
bird and the great crow family. He also develops an 
original suggestion, well worth attention, that the cuckoo 
is a hereditary victim, not aggressor, and began its parasitic 
habits by laying its eggs in its own nest after it had been 
ousted from it by force majeure. Some excellent drawings 
by the well-known bird artist, Mr. G. E. Lodge, appro¬ 
priately ornament what is in many respects a noteworthy 
book. 


PICTURES IN ITALY 

Pictures in Umbria. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With Fifty 
Original Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. 
(T. Werner Laurie, 5s. net.) 

Gubbio Past and Present. By Laura McCracken. Illustrated 
by Katharine McCracken. (Nutt, 5 s. net.) 

It is pleasant to find that both of these books are illus¬ 
trated with attractive drawings in black and white, instead 
of photographs. While it cannot be denied that a photo¬ 
graph of a picturesque mediaeval building presents the 
architectural facts with more fidelity than can be achieved 
with the aid of the pencil, it is also true that the 
photograph wholly fails to convey the atmosphere and the 
feeling which the clever artist can give us in a pencil 
sketch. There is a similar difference between a guide-book 
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and the sort of book that Mrs. Macquoid has written. 
Baedeker can tell us where to look for a chemist’s shop in 
Perugia, and what is the local tariff for cabs—information 
which Mrs. Macquoid does not give us; but one who has 
never seen Perugia would gain no idea of the place from 
reading Baedeker’s careful and accurate descriptions; 
whereas Mrs. Macquoid’s book brings the beautiful and 
gloomy city before his eyes. As he reads he can hear the 
shrill voices in the crowded market-place; he can watch 
the cloud-shadows rush across the Piazza del Duomo, and 
feel the keen breath of the wind from the Apennines that 
blows for ever in the streets of Perugia. Although the 
greater part of “ Pictures in Umbria ” is occupied with 
Perugia, Mrs. Macquoid takes us also to Assisi, to Spello, 
and to Cortona. Her descriptions of those picturesque 
Umbrian towns are faithful, and sufficiently full for all 
purposes of the visitor except, perhaps, in those little 
matters relating to chemists and cabmen. The sketches 
of the history of Perugia are judicious in the selection of 
the topics treated, and are not told at sufficient length to 
weary the reader. For it must be confessed by even the 
most ardent lover of Italy, that her mediaeval history is 
such an unbroken record of fighting and murder that it 
palls upon readers who have not a positive passion for the 
“ bluggy.” Mrs. Macquoid’s account of St. Francis and 
the early days of the Franciscan Order is full, and the 
reader is sure to find it interesting, even if the subject be 
already familiar to him. The chief pictures in the great 
Perugian gallery receive intelligent appreciation, while 
Mrs. Macquoid carefully avoids saying too much about 
them, and so touching the guide-book note. Of Assisi, 
Mrs. Macquoid writes with enthusiasm, and her brief 
accounts of Spello and Cortona are sufficient to awaken a 
desire to see them among those readers who have as yet 
no personal knowledge of them. Enough has been said to 
show that Mrs. Macquoid s volume will serve as a useful 
guide-book, although that is not the real purpose of its 
being. The author has aimed at giving us pictures of the 
Umbrian towns and of that wonderful rolling Umbrian 
landscape, backed by the Apennines, and with Thrasymene 
in the foreground, and it is only fair to say that she has 
been successful. To those who know Umbria, or at all 
events Perugia, “Pictures of Umbria” will be especially 
welcome, while those who have never been in Umbria 
cannot do better than see it through the eyes of Mrs. 
Macquoid and Mr. Thomas Macquoid. 

Miss McCracken's book belongs frankly to the guide¬ 
book class, but to that sub-division of guide-books which 
it is possible to read. The typical guide-book is as un¬ 
readable as the dictionary, but it is quite possible to read 
Miss McCracken’s book with understanding and pleasure. 
Her account of Gubbio is exhaustive, both as regards the 
present city and its history Irom its earliest days. She 
evidently shares, to some extent, the late Mr. Hare’s pre¬ 
judices against united Italy, for she indulges in Mr. Hare’s 
cheap sneer concerning the practice of renaming the 
streets of Italian cities, and calling them after patriots 
like Garibaldi and Cavour, instead of popes in whom the 
public no longer takes interest, or miscellaneous saints 
whose tenure ot office as protectors of towns and parishes 
has long ago expired. It does seem a little hard that the 
Italian should not be allowed to name his streets to 
please himself, but the aesthetic foreigner cannot rid him¬ 
self of the conviction that Italy is only a show place, and 
as such should sacrifice everything to the end of making 
itself attractive to the lovers of the picturesque and the 
antique. 

Gubbio is out of the beaten track followed by the Cook 
tourist or the American who is bent on personally seeing 
in fourteen days the inferiority of Italy to Chicago. But 
Gubbio is a delightful old town, and, like at least fifty 
Italian towns which the tourist never sees, it is as well 
worth visiting as those through which the railway circular 
ticket takes one. It is on the borders between Umbria 
and the Marches. One has only to cross the Apennines 
from Gubbio to be within reach of St. Sepolcro, Citt 4 di 


Castello, Urbino, Sassoferrato, and other towns full of 
delight to him who can see Italy with the spiritual as well 
as the carnal eye. It is to be hoped that Miss McCracken 
will some day do for the towns of the Marches what she 
has done so well for Gubbio. For a book of this kind hers 
leaves little to be desired, and the illustrations by Miss 
Katharine McCracken add materially to its attractions. 


THE BUILDER OF THE ADELPHI 

Hubert Adam, Artist and Architect ; His Works and His System. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. (Unwin, 10 s. 6d.) 

The debt that London—and for that matter many other 
cities, Bath, Dublin, Edinburgh, and so forth—owes to 
Robert Adam and the Adam tradition is only now, after 
about a hundred and thirty years, fully appreciated. 

A man who built such a vast quantity of mansions, 
streets, squares, and, as in the Adelphi, whole districts, 
has naturally met with many a severe and jealous critic 
and many an accomplished and bitter analyst of his 
style and ambitions. Now th.at we are within measurable 
distance of losing whole terraces of his houses and 
each week sees some lesser piece of his work pass away, 
it becomes all interested in the architecture and espe¬ 
cially, we think, in the applied arts of this country, 
to keep a cunning eye on everything connected with his 
name. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book will heighten the 
curiosity and interest of many people in regard to the work 
of a man who had grasped the fine idea of an ensemble 
throughout every portion of, say, a street, a house, a room, 
and every article in all of them. He evolved from the designs 
he found within the ruins of Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato 
and from a fairly complete study of classic forms, a system 
of design which he could apply to every detail of human 
habitation and use from, shall we say, the gold head of a 
cane to the complete furniture of a fine house, or the iron¬ 
work without; from a door-plate to, if necessary, an 
acropolis. The quantity of work which Robert Adam 
did, helped greatly, no doubt, by his associates—among 
whom his brothers, with the exception of James, who was 
his partner, were not so important as is generally supposed 
. —is well shown in the present volume. For this includes 
some account of all the well-known examples of his skill 
and of many that even the student of the subject may have 
overlooked. Unfortunately the illustrations are not so full 
as one could wish. There are three from an architectural 
journal and some from a monthly magazine, all of which 
we have seen before, but the original photographs are few 
and extremely poor. In the direction of new pnotographs, 
especially of interiors, Mr. Fitzgerald might have given 
many valuable illustrations, for the houses he mentions 
could hardly be altogether inaccessible to a writer at once 
so well known and enthusiastic. Few are able to see those 
great “imperial volumes” of the drawings by the brothers 
themselves, and as Mr. Fitzgerald leels that his readers 
require the fullest information in regard to Adam work, a 
further extension of his labours in regard to the illustrations 
would have been, from his point of view, very useful, 
and, from our point ot view, very welcome. 

Robert Adam lived for a little over sixty years. He 
was born in 1728 and early devoted himself to his art. 
After his studies in Southern Europe and his formation of 
a style he appears to have been accepted in England as a 
master. This may have been owing to his patron, Lord 
Bute, but he was well worthy of such advantage. In 1762 
he was appointed architect to the king, and from about 
that time for some twenty-five years he carried on a more 
extensive practice than any man of his time. His brother 
James, as we have said, was his close and gifted partner; 
but many others aided him, and many more, such as 
Angelica Kauffmann, Cipriani, Bartolozzi, Pergolesi, Shera¬ 
ton—and even Chippendale, for he made furniture to his 
designs—helped to make up the Adam style. In 1792 he 
died, after many years crowded with work and victory. 
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His vast undertakings, such as the Adelphi, in which the 
four brothers had a share, with its enormous arches 
underground, his many streets, squares and mansions, are 
among his monuments. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

It might be supposed that most people were too familiar 
with the works of Robert Adam to need the introduction 
to his particular style which Mr. Fitzgerald gives. 
But within the last year or so we have noted in at least 
two works on furniture that the name is spelt Adams and 
the information in regard to his work of a somewhat 
superficial character. Thus even the most obvious of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s observations will meet with ready acceptance. 
From a literary standpoint this work suffers by being 
compiled from lectures which the author has delivered at 
various times and in divers places. Thus some of the 
sentences possess that amorphous style which may be 
explained by the action of the lecturer but which remains 
complicated, if not disconnected and unintelligible, in print. 
In place of a useful alphabetical index a synopsis of con¬ 
tents is provided. This implies a lengthened search for 
any one of those interesting facts or anecdotes with which 
the author brightens or strengthens his pages. Apart 
from these trifles, Mr. Fitzgerald gives us a sympathetic 
and fully-informed account of the immense variety of work 
of one of the most gifted and agreeable of architects, 
artists and men that England has ever known. 


LACLOS 

ImcIos. Par Fernand C a ussy. (Paris: Socidt£ du Mercure 
de France, Sfr. 50c.) 

Laclos is the latest French author to be “ written up ” 
from “new and authentic” sources of information. This 
is, if we have counted correctly, the fifth book about him 
that has appeared this year. His name, even so, however, 
is not yet a household word among us; and there must 
still be readers to whom it is necessary to explain that he 
is the author of “Liaisons dangereuses”—a work which 
was notable for its indecorum in an indecorous age. Except 
by students, it seemed to have been forgotten—at all 
events in England; but at this moment the attention 
which has been drawn to it is winning it a second celebrity. 
That, at anv rate, is what we gather from inquiries made 
at one of the principal London libraries. The work, we 
were told, had long been accumulating dust upon an upper 
shelf when a long article about its author in the literary 
supplement of a contemporary incidentally mentioned that 
it could not be recommended “to the family circle.” 
Applications for it then rained in upon the librarian, and 
all his copies—he has several—are bespoken for many weeks 
to come. So potent is the Press when it really appeals to 
the great heart of the people. 

If any one wants to know what “ Liaisons dangereuses ” 
is like, but does not want to be troubled to read it, the 
brief summary of its contents made by Paul de Saint 
Victor may serve his purpose : “ L’adultere a son pros&y- 
tisme, la vice a sa propagande. Toute courtisane est doublee 
d’une’entremetteuse. Ce sujet diabolique a 6t6 traits par 
Laclos dans son detestable chef d’ceuvre.” Let that 
suffice. We certainly shall not analyse the work for the 
gratification of any prurient curiosity. Its success was 
mainly a “ success of scandal.” A number of people saw, or 
thought that they saw, in it their own portraits'or those of 
their neighbours. Two editions, each of two thousand 
copies, were, in consequence, quickly sold. The fact that 
it was so readily accepted as a roman d clef is evidence, 
for what it is worth, that it faithfully mirrored the morals 
of ihe time. But, though the publication of it had, for a 
time, a prejudicial effect upon the author’s position in 
society, it was not so important an incident in his life as 
some of his critics have supposed. If he was a man of one 
book, he was also a man of many interests quite apart 
from his book. This is the principal fact which M. Caussy’s 


monograph brings out. Comparatively few of his pages 
deal with Laclos the author; most of them treat of 
Laclos the Jacobin, and a considerable number of them 
with Laclos the officer of engineers. In this last capacity, 
the popular novelist distinguished himself in two ways. 
He waged a war of pamphlets with Lazare Carnot about 
the merits of Vauban’s system of fortification, and be 
invented bursting shells as a substitute for cannon-balls. 
There could be no more piquant illustration of the contrasts 
of the Terror than the fact that Laclos was advising the 
Committee of Public Safety about their cannon-balls at the 
very time when they were detaining him in prison on 
suspicion of treason against the Republic. 

Laclos’ relations with revolutionary politics were condi¬ 
tioned by an appointment in the service of the Due 
d’Orteans, which he accepted at the end of 1788. No 
doubt his frivolous, as well as his serious, qualities appealed 
to a Prince whose evil communications were currently 
believed to have corrupted the good manners of the con¬ 
temporary Prince of Wales. He amused his master by an 
epigram on Madame de Genlis, the governess of the Duke’s 
children, who had tried in vain to exclude him from the 
appointment: 

“ Change done, ma fille, 

Ta plume en aiguille, 

Brule ton papier; 

II faut te r<soudre 
A filer, <t coudre; 

C est li ton metier." 

His other services to the Duke were of a more obscure 
and doubtful character, and raise questions about which it 
is easier for an historian to puzzle himself than to en¬ 
lighten his readers. How far was he involved in an attempt 
to place the Due d’Orldans on the throne of France ? Did 
the attempt amount to a plot ? Assuming that there was 
a plot, wasDumouriez mixed up in it, and was a coup d'etat 
contemplated ? These are some of the problems which M. 
Caussy discusses. He discusses them with much learning, 
based upon original research; but he does not solve them. 
Perhaps they are insoluble: and perhaps it does not greatly 
matter if they are. 


A GREAT PREACHER ON A GREAT 
PROPHET 

The Book of Isaiah : Chapters I. — XLVlll. By Alexander 
Maclaren. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7 s. 6d.) 

The present volume of Dr. Maclaren’s expository sermons 
on the Book of Isaiah is marked throughout by the great 
qualities which have won for him a well-deserved repu¬ 
tation as one of the foremost preachers of his age. His 
literary style recalls the poetical prose of De Qumcey, 
but without that great stylist’s redundance. His epigram¬ 
matic and antithetical passages remind one of Macaulay, 
but are without his studied straining after effect. Again, 
he recalls the fervour and the force of the great Puritan 
preachers, but is free from their extravagance and dog¬ 
matism. One of his chief distinctions as a preacher is to 
be found in his wealth of appropriate illustrations, and 
analogies drawn from science, from history, from art, from 
poetry, and from creation. Take for instance these two 
passages of geographical illustration from the beautiful and 
impressive sermon on The River of God: 

(O “The great peculiarity of Jerusalem, which distinguishes it from 
almost all other historical cities, is that it has no river. Babylon was 
on the Euphrates, Nineveh on the Tigris, Thebes on the Nile, Rome 
on the Tiber; but Jerusalem has nothing but a fountain or two, and a 
well or two, and a little trickle and an intermittent stream. The water- 
supply to-day is, and always has been, a great difficulty, and an in¬ 
superable barrier to the city’s ever having a great population. ” 

(2) " And although to outward sense we dwell ‘ in a dry and barren 
land where no water is,’ the eye of faith will see, flashing and flowing 
all around, the rejoicing waters of the divine presence, and they will 
mirror the sky, and the reflections will teach us that there is a heaven 
above us.’’ 
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This second quotation reminds one of the singularly 
beautiful illustration in Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” where 
the poet likens the tranquil lives of the farmers of 
Grandpr6 to 

“ Rivers that water the woodland 

Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting the image of heaven. ” 

It may be added that another remarkable feature of 
these sermons is their striking appropriateness to what 
the present age most needs to counteract its unbelief, 
its spiritual indifference, and the attraction of its vicious 
pursuits and of its selfish aspirations and indulgences, 
which the preacher denounces without measure and with¬ 
out mercy. On the other hand the beauty and the bless¬ 
ing of holiness, the comfort and the peace of a pure con¬ 
science, which the world can neither give nor take away, 
the sweetness of Christian charity, are set forth in lan¬ 
guage at once simple and impressive, and enforced by 
arguments often original, but always convincing. Few, 
if any, writers or preachers have been more successful in pre¬ 
senting vividly and simply to the present age the practical 
side of religious life than has Dr. Maclaren by his appeals 
to “ the business and bosoms ” of men. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Bhagavadgita, or the Lords Song. Translated by L\ D. 

Barnbtt, D.Litt. With Introduction and Notes. (Dent, 

Temple Classics, Is. 6d. net.) 

11 Towards the beginning of our era," says Dr. Barnett, "a nameless 
worshipper of Krishna-Vasudeva conceived the idea of engrafting 
upon the already swollen stock of the Mahabharata, an episode setting 
forth the doctrines of his own church ; and thus arose the Bbagavad- 
gltft, the ‘ Lord's 1 Song." 

As an explanation of this “gospel,” Dr. Barnett, in a 
masterly introduction of eighty i2mo pages, summarises 
the history of Indian philosophy from the Vedas down to 
modern times. He shows how the shadowy deities of the 
Vedas ever became more cosmic, and how the latest hymns 
( e.g ., the sacrifice of Purusha to make the world) are 
allegories of Pantheism. In the Upanishads Brahma is 
already the World-Self, and a full idealism is soon attained. 
But this great achievement in thought was soon clouded 
over by the doctrines of samsara and karma —that men’s 
souls must transmigrate on the Wheel of Sorrow, and 
salvation can only be through Works. This postponement 
of bliss seems to have induced a pessimistic contempt for 
the actual, and an ideal of nothingness and unconditioned 
isolation. Two great schools of thought were developed: 
the Samkhya Realism and the Vedanta. Apparently Dr. 
Barnett holds with Professor Garbe that Samkhya is the 
older. 

In Samkhya, Matter and Soul are two co-eternals and 
the former is evil: pure being can only be reached by 
complete detachment from material things. This com¬ 
mixture of mysticism and asceticism is lucidly explained 
with considerable detail. The most important offshoot 
was the yoga, or ascetic rule, with its two branches, kriyd- 
yoga (practical yoga, whereby superhuman powers might 
be gained) and rajayoga (kingly rule), whereby the soul 
passed beyond Intellect and Self, and, saved, became free 
from the clutch of matter and the cycle of existences “ to 
abide in the utter loneliness of its own light for ever and 
ever.” In this scheme of thought, God is a particular soul 
all-knowing and all-powerful, unaffected by works and 
their results: he may render adventitious aid. 

VedSnta starts with a different mystical scheme, and is 
a Pantheistic monism, in which Qualified Being exists but 
in false guise; this Cosmic Ignorance (the phenomena) is 
engendered of Brahma by his magic or Maya. To attain 
Salvation, a complete detachment of the Self from all 
things and feelings, a similar course of asceticism may be a 
necessary preliminary. Paramdtma (the Absolute) has as 
his determinant the state of dreamless sleep. 


But at these schemes of merely intellectual negation 
thought did not stop; the cult of Visnu, incarnate in the 
hero Krisna, and amalgamating the worship of Vasudeva, 
brought to the Indian world a personal god of perfect 
goodness, whose manifestation is a real universe. To love 
him is to know him; unselfish works may win a personal 
immortality in Paradise and release from the series of 
lives. And the Vedic sacrifice of Purusha receives a new 
and fuller meaning in the Work and Sacrifice of God. 

" There is naught in the Three Worlds, O son of Pritha, that I must 
needs do, naught that I have not gotten, or that X shail not get; yet do 
I abide in work." (III. 22.) 

Dr. Barnett sums up thus: 

"The creative powers of the Hindu intellect were now [after 1478] 
outworn. But it had achieved that which should win for it the world's 
tribute to heroes of thought ... It had inspired the Brabmaist, the 
Monist, and the Samkhyan to follow unflinchingly the idea of the 
Absolute . . . and it had taught the Bhakta to know the universe as 
the radiant garment of the living God. Much there was that it did 
not and could not accomplish; and some of its work were better 
undone. But, withal, this long record of strivings to know the God¬ 
head is the worthiest monument of India." 

Space forbids further reference to the means by which 
this new creed reconciled itself to the old ; or to additional 
evidences of the care and learning with which this little 
book is compiled. The Song itself, as the editor states, is 
a medley of doctrines, and has been rendered into English 
perhaps too suggestive of the Bible but admirably dear 
and poetical. 

We will quote two passages as examples of the content: 

" In works be thine office ; in their fruits must it never be. Be not 
moved by the fruits of Works; but let not attachment to worklessness 
dwell in thee." (II. 47.) 

" This world is fettered by works, save in the Work that has for its 
end the Sacrifice." (III. 9.) 

We hope that this handy and lucid introduction to 
Indian thought will be widely read. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE AND JAPAN 

Mon Feminisme. By S. PomsoN. (Paris: Bernard, Sf. 50c.) 
The Wisdom of the East Series. Women and Wisdom of 

Japan. With an Introduction by Shingoro Takahhi. 

(Murray, Is. net.) 

The celebrated French philosopher, Izoulet, has placed the 
woman’s question among the four cardinal problems of the 
day. In some ways the cause has made less progress in 
France than in other countries, such as America, England 
or Scandinavia. The Napoleonic Code, which is still in 
vigour, was certainly not meant to favour women. In 
spi te of certain recent ameliorations, the status of women 
is in several respects unsatisfactory. The unmarried girl 
who gives birth to a child has no redress against her 
seducer, and the married woman’s earnings are still at 
the mercy of a drunken or unprincipled husband. The 
economic opportunities of women are less, though certain 
professions have lately been thrown open to them. In 
spite of the introduction of the bicycle, the unmarried girl 
has a more circumscribed sphere of initiative than her 
English sister. Her education, notwithstanding all the 
Third Republic has done for the education of the “ citoy- 
enne,” is still largely mediaeval. She has far less voice in 
the choice of a husband. Although liable to rates and 
taxes, women have no vote either at local or general 
elections. It is only quite lately that they have been 
able to give evidence in a court of law. But what is 
probably the most serious obstacle is that Society persists in 
primarily regarding the sex as an ornament to and for 
man. The independent woman has still to assert her 
position. At present she is tolerated rather than recog¬ 
nised. Yet he would be an exceedingly rash person who 
should predict that Feminism in France will still be 
behind that in other countries a generation hence. Once 
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the French woman has formulated her claims in a fashion 
to appeal to the logic of the nation, she is likely to see them 
realised faster than elsewhere. We must not forget that 
feudalism was abolished in France in a single night more 
than a hundred years ago, whereas a good many vestiges of 
it still survive in England. Certainly the movement should 
make rapid headway in France if there are many advocates 
as level-headed as Mme. Poirson. Many sensible men as 
well as women would gladly subscribe to the feminism she 
modestly entitles “ mon teminisme.” She gains our sym¬ 
pathy at the outset by dissociating herself from the shriek¬ 
ing sisterhood (fetnxnistes seclaires) with their more or less 
ridiculous epicene tendencies. She does not make the 
initial mistake of confounding woman with man, or pro¬ 
claiming that the one is the equal of the other. To her 
the sexes are essentially different. What she pleads for is 
equivalence, not equality. Many feminist reformers want 
to eat their cake and have it too. Mme. Poirson demands not 
that woman should be made a first charge on the community, 
but that she should be admitted to the full privileges of 
partnership. If she claims “ tous les droits,” she is careful 
to admit her liability to “tous les devoirs.” Woman is 
not to be a privileged person, nor “ a reflection of man, but 
an energy ’ —a co-operating energy. Mme. Poirson does 
not preach the cult of the Vestal; for her the married 
woman is the rule, the unmarried the exception. The 
highest task of the new woman is “ to raise children for the 
regeneration of the country.” The writer does not, however, 
neglect the hard case of the unmarried. She is alive not only 
to the need of finding them a career, but also to the necessity 
of finding them an antidote to the ills of age and loneliness. 
Like a true Frenchwoman she finds in art a sure prophy¬ 
lactic against bigotry and meanness. She is not afraid to 
scourge the present race of women for their penchant for 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. But she 
rightly attributes their love of backbiting to their bringing- 
up. She is equally severe on the “smart set,” whether men 
or women. Woman is the natural refuge of the Ideal, her 
degradation is the fault of man who drags her down to the 
level of his coarser pleasures. Mme. Poirson preaches the 
necessity of Ideals in education. “ Instruire c’est offrir de 
lTd6al.” Even the most frivolous can only endure life by 
taking their frivolities seriously. The most idle members 
of society are those who declare that they are worked to 
death by their social duties. Nor does she spare the 
marriage for money. To sell oneself to one man or several 
is a distinction without a difference. Many will sympathise 
with her condemnation of those who blindly seek to weaken 
the family in the delusion that they are strengthening the 
State thereby. Throughout, she poses not as a revolu¬ 
tionary but as a reformer. She has too great a sense of 
past evolution to believe in sweeping changes. Marriage 
she would not abolish but transform. The last chapters, on 
the attitude of woman towards art and humanity, are 
largely devoted to prophecy and, truth to tell, are dithy- 
rambic rather than illuminative. But apart from this 
attack of Pythianism the book is eminently sane. It is also 
very readable. Interesting details are j udiciously introduced 
from time to time. Many who do not know their France will 
be surprised to learn that the French bourgeoisie is far more 
hidebound and conservative than our own MiddleClass. Mrs. 
Grundy reigns supreme in many ways. Mme. Poirson cites 
three amusing cases of caste tyranny. A young girl who had 
lost her fortune, having learnt the typewriter, was offered 
a post of £240 a year, equal to at least £400 in England. 
It was necessary, however, that she should sit in the same 
room as a clerk and a cashier. She was obliged to decline 
the post for fear of losing her social position, and now 
works at home at a sweating wage. Another lady, having 
lost her fortune, went into business. She received four 
successive offers of marriage. The four suitors each 
required that she should retire from business, though they 
did not earn enough to keep two persons. A third lady, 
who had also lost her fortune, earned her living by going 
out to sing at evening parties, to the intense disgust of a 
rich uncle, who refused to help her, but was not, however, 


above asking her to sing for nothing at his own house. It 
looks as if Napoleon ought rather to have called the French 
a nation of shopkeepers. 

The feminist is still unknown in Japan. Though woman 
is not regarded in any case as a chattel, her subordination 
to her husband is very great. The whole system is appar¬ 
ently based on two principles—one sound, the other un¬ 
sound. The first is the doctrine of unselfishness, the 
second the dogma of the innate silliness of women. In the 
Onna Daigaku or the “ Greater Learning for Women ” we 
find the duties of the weaker sex duly set forth. It is a 
quaint mixture of manners and morality, two things we 
appear to have nearly divorced in this country. Little is 
said in the book about the young girl. Her role is almost 
entirely of a passive order. If the English child of the 
past generation was supposed to be seen and not heard, the 
Japanese girl until recently was supposed to be neither 
heard nor seen. The rules of conduct for a married woman, 
like many other things in Japan, abound in common sense, 
which comes out strongly in the precept that she should 
not be constantly praying, to the detriment of her house¬ 
hold duties. “ If only she satisfactorily performs her 
duties as a human being, she may let prayer alone without 
ceasing to enjoy Divine protection.” The ideal is evidently 
that of the hausfran with all the virtue of the Roman matron 
and of Solomon’s virtuous woman, yet with less of their 
power of initiative. Whether there will ever be an 
emancipation movement in Japan remains to be seen, but 
Mr. Shingoro Takaishi fancies there will be an un¬ 
expectedly large number of male sympathisers if it comes 
to pass. We rather miss any allusion to the Geisha, the 
hetaira of the East, in a book entitled “ Women and 
Wisdom of Japan.” It must be confessed that the book 
itself is rather a thing of shreds and patches, to quote The 
Mikado. Where the wisdom comes in it is a little difficult 
to say. Twenty-nine pages are devoted to the introduc¬ 
tion and sixteen to the appendices. The book proper is 
thus reduced to a mere slice of thirteen pages. We 
cannot help regarding it as thin in more senses than one. 


SIR THOMAS MORE 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. By Anne Manning. 

With Introduction by Richard Garnett. (The De la 

More Press: The King’s Novels, Is. 6d. net.) 

It was well done to reprint this book, which, simple and 
unpretentious as it is, gives a better picture of Sir Thomas 
More than many a learned treatise which has followed it. 
It was the work of Miss Anne Manning, the sister of Car¬ 
dinal Manning. We have heard that it was first published 
anonymously, and that it deceived a number of excellent 
people whose piety was doubtless stronger than their know¬ 
ledge of history and literature. To-day it would be 
impossible to mistake the work for what it professes to be, 
the diary kept by More’s favourite daughter, Margaret, his 
“ Meg,” who married the first of More’s biographers, 
William Roper. Ten lines are enough to prove this no 
sixteenth-century English. It is only a moderately clever 
imitation of what Margaret might have written; its 
chronology is faulty, since Erasmus, who appears in the 
book, never visited England after Margaret was born; it 
falls into the old and egregious mistake (founded on a 
mistranslation by Stapleton, aggravated by Cresacre More, 
of some words of Sir Thomas) of supposing that More 
disagreed with Erasmus towards the close of his life on the 
question of the reform of the Church ; and it perpetuates 
the unfounded legend that Margaret Roper, with William 
Patteson, More’s former fool, went to London Bridge and 
took down her father’s head from the pole on which it was 
exhibited. Against these slight inaccuracies we may set 
off the charm of the picture of an English household at 
the period, the sweetness and geniality that pervades 
the whole book, and, most important of all, a study of 
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Sir Thomas More that for insight, sympathy, and truth can 
be matched by none, perhaps (not even that of Father 
Bridgett), between those of Erasmus and of More’s latest 
biographer, M. Henri Bremond. Miss Manning knew her 
Erasmus, her Roper, her Stapleton and Cresacre More; 
she knew, too, the writings of Thomas More himself; and 
with an unerring divination that went straight to the root 
of the matter she seized on the central characteristic of 
her subject, his humanitas, his wit and learning joined to 
sweetness and urbanity of nature. We see him here as 
father and friend, delighting in his children and his house 
at Chelsea; laughing, teasing, teaching, the man whose 
greatest joy was in his home, his books, and his friends, 
and who only came to stand—and to fall—for a great 
public cause because his ability thrust him forward and 
his conscience was stronger than his inclinations. He is 
one of the few martyrs who had a sense of humour. He 
jested with Erasmus; he jested with Wolsey; he told 
William Patteson that he had always had a fancy to be 
the prime fooler in his own house ; he jested on his way to 
the scaffold. His wit was the salt which, as we rather 
quaintly say, kept his life “ sweet ” and wholesome. He 
was a gentle, domestic, lovable, lavishly generous man, a 
follower of the “ simple life,” a lover of pet animals, music 
and flowers; and he became Lord Chancellor because he 
must, and a martyr partly because—paradoxical as it may 
sound—he had too much humour to support King Henry’s 
monstrous pretence of conscience. 

This is the Sir Thomas More of history, and the Sir 
Thomas More of Miss Manning’s delightful book. It is all 
the more to be regretted, therefore, that the task of writing 
an introduction to the reprint should have been entrusted 
to one who not only is out of sympathy with its 
subject, but has not been at the pains to study the ques¬ 
tions before him. Dr. Gamett begins with an interesting 
note on the historical novel, a heading under which he rather 
inappropriately ranks this book. He goes on to criticise 
the book itself with a want of sympathy, of critical 
breadth, that amount almost to unfairness. Let us take 
some minor points first. “ It is everywhere implied," he 
writes, “that Margaret’s mother is her natural mother 
instead of her stepmother.” Has Dr. Garnett read this 
book, one wonders ? If not, let him turn to pages 31, 48, 
56, and 61 of this edition, on each of which it is made 
obvious that Miss Manning knew Alice Middleton to be 
Margaret’s stepmother. Is it not a common thing for 
young children (Margaret cannot have been more than 
four when her father married again) to call their step¬ 
mothers “mother,” and so, familiarly, to refer to them 
ever after ? “ When the mother’s place fell vacant,” the 
introduction resumes, “ More is said to have united him¬ 
self ” (to his second wife) “ with indecorous haste.” Who 
charges him with this ? True, he married Alice Middleton 
a few months after his beloved Jane Colt, uxorcula Mori, 
died. Would Dr. Garnett have had him wait the twelve- 
month prescribed by modern etiquette, and meanwhile have 
used writing-papier edged with black ? How was a busy 
man of the law to control a household of young children 
without a wife ? The very proof of More’s motive in this 
“ indecorous haste ” is that Alice Middleton was not another 
uxorcula, a Dora Spienlowe, but a sound housekeeper, older 
than himself, whom More, with all his love of the en¬ 
dearing terms which his affectionate nature brought readily 
to his tongue, never once calls by any kind of pet name. 
“ It is less excusable," Dr. Garnett continues, “ to have 
represented William Roper as inclined at one time to the 
new opinions on religion. He appears to have steadily 
adhered to the old faith, to have been rewarded for his 
constancy by seats in two of Queen Mary’s Parliaments— 
when it is to be hoped that he incurred no responsibility 
for the atrocities and disasters of that unhappy time.” On 
what authority does Dr. Garnett reject the story of Roper’s 
temporary leanings towards Protestantism ? We know of 
none; and, could he produce one, the rest of his argument 
would be as futile as it stands at present. Is the holding 
of an opinion in middle age any guarantee that the same 


opinion was held in youth ? Is a seat in Queen Mary’s 
Parliaments a disproof of a moment’s doubt in the early 
years of Henry VIII. ? And as to the rest of thesentence, 
when a man of Dr. Garnett’s erudition and scholarly 
balance can commit himself to such innuendos, one is 
tempted to despair of the labours of historians. Catholic 
and Protestant alike, who have redressed the balance 
between Mary and other members of her family. 

“ Such slight inaccuracies," to quote Dr. Garnett again, 
“are as nothing beside a prevailing misconception which 
of necessity pervades the entire book.” Dare we hint that 
the misconception is Dr. Garnett’s, and that it is not of 
necessity that it pervades his entire Introduction ? More 
“ had been a cruel persecutor, and had aggravated the 
severities of the bad laws, which he might plead he was 
bound to administer, by intemperate speech and unseemly 
revilings.” And Dr. Garnett goes on to accuse him of 
apostasy from the tolerance and breadth of his own 
“Utopia.” Thomas More was first a judge, then Lord 
Chancellor; and who is bound to administer the laws, good 
or bad, but a judge and a Lord Chancellor? And what, 
when we come to examine the facts, is the truth of More's 
administration of the laws ? Clearly, it is only the laws 
against heresy that are in point. The truth is, as every 
student, Protestant or Catholic, of More’s life has learned, 
that, after Wolsey’s disgrace and More’s elevation, the 
fires at Smithfield were quenched for some years. Why ? 
Because in nearly every case More refused to condemn 
the heretics, but sent them, when obdurate, to the Bishops, 
who had only power to imprison them. And before send¬ 
ing them to the Bishops, he, so far from insulting them 
with intemperate speech and unseemly revilings, pleaded 
with them, jested with them, entreated them “ in as hearty 
loving manner as I could.” Only in the last resort did he 
use his power; and there is, we may add, grave doubt 
whether he was responsible at all for the four executions 
for heresy that took place during the last months of his 
administration. Supposing that he were, what else could 
he do in cases of final and exaggerated lawlessness ? He, 
a Catholic, was the supreme judge of a still Catholic king¬ 
dom. Was he to pocket his own opinions and the laws of 
the kingdom in order to win a reputation for clemency four 
hundred years after his death ? To judge him so is to 
judge him by the standard of our day, not by that of his 
own. 

It must be remembered always that Utopia, where 
liberty of thought was the law, was not disturbed by the 
amorous and theological fancies of a theologian-king, nor 
torn asunder by a too strict and abased religious 
despotism on the one hand and a lawless set of rebels 
on the other. The object of that tolerance was peace, 
and what was the object of Thomas More and 
Erasmus, if not the peace of the Christian world 
through the peaceful reformation of the Church ? If all 
men had been like these two, who can say that the 
Reformation might not have come without bloodshed, 
without Smithfield flames and martyrdoms, whether of 
Protestant heretics or of Carthusian monks ? All men were 


not so. Sir Thomas More, far from being an apostate from 
his own doctrine of toleration, strained every nerve to 
seek that reformation and that peace by gentle means; in 
the face of the violence of the opposing 1 action he had no 
choice but reluctantly to put the laws into force. He was 
the Liberal Catholic of his day—liberal where others were 
concerned, staunch and immovably faithful in the case of 
his own conscience. He spared every one but himself— 
and we find a twentieth-century writer reviling him as a 
cruel persecutor. He did more to fashion the English 
language, to give freedom and play to English thought, 
than any writer since Chaucer, and his judicial muider is 
hailed with joy as one of the events that “ made Shake¬ 
speare possible.” 

No man has been less understood; no reputation has 
been so consistently and blindly attacked in spite of the 
protests of men like Father Bridgett, Dr. Gairdner, and 
M. Bremond, who know what they are writing about. We 
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ran sympathise with Dr. Garnett. He has consen ted for 
once, perhaps against his own inclination, to bolster up 
this pernicious practice of prefacing reprints—and the dis¬ 
astrous result is not so much his fault, perhaps, as that of 
the system. But all lovers of common fairness and histori¬ 
cal truth will regret that so much animus and prejuiice 
should appear above so well-known and weighty a name. 


Greenwell. In one poem she has sung out the lyric soul 
of her sex: “Bring me Word how tall She is” tells the 
story of playmates in the garden, boy and girl, their 
finding and their losing each the other in the mazes of 
misunderstanding until 

“At length, in stature grown 
He stands erect and free ; 

Yet stands he not alone. 

For his beloved would be 

Like him she loveth wise, like him she loveth free. 


THE PORTRAIT 

She sits upon a tombstone in the shade, 

One flake of sunlight falls between the leaves 
Of quivering poplars, lights upon her hair, 

Shot golden, and across her candid brow : 

So, in this pleasant gloom she holds the eye : 

Being life amidst the piled remembrancers 
Of the tranquil dead. 

One hand, dropped lightly down 
Rests on the words of a forgotten name: 

And so the Past is glad to stay her up 
Because her light and life attract the glance 
In pity to this resting-place no foot 
Has sought these many hours . . . 

So many hours! 

'Tis a forgotten place, closed in, walled off, 

Deep, planted in with yews, unvisited, 

A still backwater in the tide of life. 

Sounds from surrounding streets, rising to heaven, 
Just penetrate its silence: footfalls, cries, 

Laughter of children and the roll of wheels. 

And she sits waiting: light amid the shade, 

A flame in a dim underworld half seen. 

There’s a small smile, you see, around her lips, 

And tiny sparks of light swim in her eyes 
Because she sits and waits and one shall come 
To this soft summer coolness.—Love shall come 
That holdeth back the past and doth hand down 
The life of all the world to times unborn. 

So she rejoices us who pass her by, 

And she rejoices those who here lie still. 

And she makes glad the little wandering airs, 

And lends a lustre to the shafts of light 
That fall upon her face; and all the world 
Moves round her as she sits upon her tomb 
And waits her traveller’s coming. 

She is life: 

The secret of the Universe: the prize 

That makes us keep to toiling: travelling roads, 

Hauling our burdens up the unending hill, 

Pondering senseless problems, setting sail 
For undiscovered lands. She is the end: 

She waits, she waits, sequestered, among tombs, 

The sunlight in her hair. She waits, she waits, 
Offering rest: she, the resolving note 
That puts in tune all this discordant world 
And solves the riddles of delight and pain. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 


DORA GREENWELL 


" So wins she her desire. 

Yet stand they not apart; 

For as she doth aspire 
He grows, nor stands she higher 
Than her Beloved's heart.” 

In “Demeter and Cora,” with its tumultuous beat of 
the mother heart, and the wistful yearning of the Queen 
of Darkness for the cool, dewy flowers of earth, there is 
yet the passion of the mated soul. 

'■ ‘ Daughter, tell. 

Doth thy dark lord, the King of Hell 
Still love thee ?' ‘ Oh, too well, too well 

He loves ! he binds with unwrought chain. 

I was not born to be thy mate, 

Aides ! nor the Queen of pain ; 

I was thy daughter Cora, vowed 
To gladness in thy world above, 

I loved the daffodil, I love 

All lovely, free and gentle things 

Beloved of thee! a sound of wings 

Is with me in captivity 

Of birds and bees, with her that sings 

The shrill Cicala, ever gay 

In noon’s white heat.’ • But daughter, say 

Dost Love Aides? ’ ‘Now too bold 

Thy question, mother; this be told, 

I leave him not for love, for gold, 

One lot we share, one life we know. 

The Lord is he of wealth and rest. 

As well as king of death and pain ; 

He folds me to a kingly breast, 

He yields to me a rich domain. 

1 leave him not for aught above, 

For any god's unsteadfast love 
Or fairest mortal form below.’ ’’ 

Like Christina Rossetti, Dora Greenwell has the sensuous 
strangely blent with the spiritual. She is sensitive to 
flower odours, to spice-laden winds from Isles of the Blest, 
to the fire at heart of the gem, to the mystic warmth of 
the amber, to the golden fret in cup and amulet from the 
patient hands of vision-darkened workers of the East. 
Through all she feels the symbolism and inadequacy of the 
sensuous, the frost through the Summer heat, and ashes at 
heart of the fire. Her nature is captive to seen t and song; 
to Spring’s thrill of budding and Autumn’s swoon of spent 
life; to the clasp of love and death’s pale unmating. But 
her spirit discerns through the shadow-play of seasons, the 
illusive allurements of sense, the something eternal within 
the evanescent. This is voiced in “The Song of 
Islam ”: 

“ He sang not of love’s delight, 

Of the day and the night and the world. 

Of the passing exquisite 

Of a moment heaped and hurled, 

Of the mingling of soul and breath. 

Of the soft detaining kiss. 

Of the step that hastens to bliss. 

Of the clasp that iingereth ; 

He sang not the moment brief. 

That crowneth the cup of life. 

With flower and with fruit and with leaf. 


Is this age which makes so marked a claim for woman, 
which emphasises, with an almost arbitrary distinction, 
her peculiar power in art and poetry, it is singular that so 
little recognition is accorded to one of the first writers in 
Victorian literature to strike the essentially feminine note. 
Christina Rossetti—idealised by the glamour of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood—has been glorified for a similar 
achievement, as Mrs. Browning, in these later days, has 
been condemned by not a few critics for sounding her reed 
like a trumpet. No poet has shown the temperamental 
qualities of the woman singer in fuller measure than Dora 


•• Of the javelin's steely flight, 

Of the flashing of spear and sword, 
Of the wine that moveth aright 
In the wine cup freely poured. 

He sang not of what men praise. 

Of how men suffer or grieve, 

Of the little dust that we raise, 

Of the little dust we leave; 

Of the moving caravan. 

Or the camels’ patient march, 

Or the skies unmoving arch. 

He sang not the song of man. 
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“ He sang of the life that takes 
Its sleep in the arms of death, 

Of the dawn through the dusk that breaks 
That the darkness conquereth. 

•• He sang of the flowering rod, 

Of the almond's blossoming, 

He sang of the seed in the clod 
A dark, unlovely thing. 

He sang of the blade through the sod, 

That cleaves at the breath of spring. 

He sang to the ear of God. 

He sang the song of a King ! " 

But Miss Greenwell’s song is not a monotone of woman- 
acquiescence or woman-aspiration. She has the vision of 
the seer and has revealed the hidden chambers of human 
nature. Well is one volume named “ Camera Obscura.” 
In “ The Poet and Painter,” dim faces seen in an antique 
mirror, she gives subtle studies of Lucretius, the brave 
poet of doubt, and Leonardo da Vinci, the artist, who with 
divination of the higher beauty contents himself with the 
baffling lures of this enigmatic earth. The painter turns 
from the flying vision of the ideal to capture the charms 
of the sensuous incarnate in one woman : 

“Oh! thou fond 

Vague, haunting sweetness of the Far Beyond, 

Which ever near me, still eluding, yet 
I could not grasp, nor banish, nor forget. 

Which was thy real aspect, Life ! the face 
Blank of all charm, in street and market-place, 

That filled the day’s long vacancy of grace 
Or hers I dreamed of long before I found 
And fixed for ever to the spell, and sound 
Of waters lapsing, falling, circling, bound 
Entranced and still entrancing 1 ” 

Nobler the poet finds Lucretius’ stern denial, and chal¬ 
lenge of the powers that be: 

“ Is man but the fool 
Of his own sense-bemocking, or the tool 
Of gods, who dwell secure where never snow 
May fall, nor rain, nor wind have leave to blow 
Too loud, and see him in his toils betrayed 
Yet use no strength to succour him, nor aid. 

Nor care for chances or for change below ? 

Who is the great Artificer ? Doth hate 
Or love impel his hand ? Is he by fate 
Yet mightier bound ? " 

Like questionings as to life values: the warmth of love 
in the sun, song stirring human hearts to a brief, hectic 
gaiety, and the austere loneness of souls consecrate to 
truth, are heard in the poem, “ Between Two Worlds.” 
This is a vision of the mighty dead blown past upon a storm- 
swirl : 

" So sped they like a sword-glare swift, and blank, 

As its blue flash of loves, griefs, hatreds, pains ; 

Swept thick as leaves that in the wood-walks dank 

" Whirl through the Autumn’s heavy winds and rains, 

While round their place no grieving memory clings, 

Lost mid Earth's indistinguishable stains.’’ 

Like Mrs. Browning, Miss Greenwell once and again cap¬ 
tures the clash of crossing swords, the trumpet cry of onset, 
the trailing notes of defeat. But unlike Mrs. Browning, 
she is not a singer on the ensanguined field of to-day, but 
a listener to the echoes of ancient strife. 

“ I am no warrior. Lo 

What skill have hands like mine the sword to wield ? 

A singer of old songs, I wander slow 

By many a haunted stream, by many a field ; 

Where, stooping down, I yet can hear the low 
Hoarse battle murmur ring from lance and shield.” 

Yet at times the murmur swells to such a strain as 
“The Battle Flag of Sigurd,” wherein the prophet stands 
gazing on the shifting steel, the blown banners of contend¬ 
ing hosts, and sings the song of one who strove not, yet 
conquered, who struck no blow, but held aloft the standard 
unto death. 

In another field, most tender and significant is Miss 
Greenwell’s rendering of the mediaeval legend of “ The 
Golden Thread.” This thread is the lady’s capricious gift 
to her squire, who in his loyalty makes place for the token 
by a dagger stroke across his breast. 


“ ' Dayes of peace and dayes of strife 
Pass,' he said, ‘ and heat and cold. 

And ever with my hearte's life 
Is wrought the little thread of gold. 

It is not with me as of old ; 

My careless days of youth and glee 
Are gone for ever, such a bold 
Sweet surmise to felicite 
Hath neighboured me, and unto pain 
Knit up my life with longing vain, 

And neared it to a purpose high, 

And still runneth, till life flit by, 

Through all my dayes a wound red. 

Runneth still a golden thread.’” 

Notwithstanding the many chords struck in Miss Green- 
well’s poems, the dominant note is still that of the vibrat¬ 
ing woman nature, lyric, impassioned, unrestful, touched 
to a vague expectancy, a wistful listening through the 
shadow. Her songs are but interludes in the long, ques¬ 
tioning silence, words caught and echoed from the en¬ 
compassing mystery. To her spirit the Cross held enfolded 
—if not revealed—the key-word to all perplexities of pain, 
all futilities of un fulfilment. 

She did not always hear, but always hearkened for the 
Voice which could harmonise all discords into peace. When 
the vision of the seer failed her,she looked confidently at the 
darkened heavens as hiding still the fulness of Light. Her 
faith held, however, always a suppressed note of scepticism. 

“ On earth is hate and discord, and we say these things are 
but for a day, but if for a day, why not for ever?” This 
recognition of the right to doubt, gives a deeper rapture 
to the triumph of faith. “ Carmina Crucis ’’ is a love-song 
to the Lord. Therein her soul glories in the renouncement 
of earth’s fairness, the espousal of love and pain. 

■' Behold, my God doth choose 
The thorn, the rose refuse. 

Lord is he of delight 
And gladness Infinite 

Yet hath he plucked no flower from all that bloom 
And in our earth’s fair garden made His tomb.” 

Through all her religious poems runs the sense of denial 
and restraint, in strange contrast to the sensuous colour 
and charm of her songs of earth, more often the note of 
austerity than of ecstasy. In “ The Homeward Lane” her 
vision of the new world which waits her is of hedgerows 
freshened by summer rain, the odours of balsam poplars, 
and wayside pools red in the sunset light. On the open 
gate husbandmen lean as in our summer evenings to talk 
of common things, and on the sandy heath an aged woman 
plucks a thorn-set rose with petals frail and scentless. 

“ And when she turning, lifted up her head 
I looked upon the face 
Of one long loved by me and with the dead 
Long numbered, there no trace 
Of age or pain I read. 

But in her deep-set eye 
Dwelt untold ecstasy, 

And in her smile was bliss 
And heaven in her embrace.” 


L. S. McC. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

IN BUCKRAM AND KENDAL GREEN 


What set me thinking about honest Sir John Falstafi’s 
men, was reading the other day a new book by Mr. Halli- 
well Sutcliffe, called “ Red o’ the Feud.” It was, I think, 
Scott who first made single combat the fascinating pivot 
on which romance turned, and I suppose few people will 
ever forget the excitement with which they for the first 
time read the doings of Wilfred of Ivanhoe in the lists at 
Ashby de la Zouche. It was the first of a long line of 
battles which Scott described with inimitable gusto, the 
best and bloodiest being, possibly, the fight against the 
heroes of the Clan Chattan on the Inch of Perth. Scott’s 
imitators have found this to be one of the things they can 
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most easily reproduce, and fights in plenty have been de¬ 
scribed by the swarm of historical novelists who followed in 
his footsteps. Indeed, while he was still alive, there were a 
few who essayed the task with brilliant success. As boys 
we have all revelled in the splendid fights of “ Le Longue 
Carabine,” and his redskin associates and enemies. Cooper 
was equally good in his sea-fights: indeed, we doubt whether 
any of his Indian stories exceeded in beauty and excite¬ 
ment the comparatively little read “ Water Witch ” : but 
it was the misfortune of subsequent writers that, in order 
to keep up the interest, they had to go one better than 
their originals, and the ties of battle have gone on 
becoming more stupendous and extraordinary to the 
present day. For a time, Mr. Rider Haggard easily held 
the field as the chronicler of a bloody fight, and we do not 
know of many warriors who could be classed beside his 
Umslopagaas. We read of his deeds with excitement at 
the time, but somehow these scenes will not stand re¬ 
turning to. They do not strike us any longer as being 
real, but are only sham fights. Yet the novelists of 
the cloak and rapier school must continue on the path 
he has set out upon, and Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe makes a 
great effort to outdo his predecessors. He begins gallantly 
by making his hero, a boy of twenty, kill three men with 
a battleaxe. The account he manages to make credible, 
and that is all. It is true that swordsmen will be a little 
puzzled, because the three men who set upon this one, are 
described as accomplished fencers, although he does say 
that the battle “ passed with the speed of a tempest flung 
from the belly of a clear blue sky.” If the language be a 
little out of joint, and “ the belly of a clear blue sky” be 
a phrase somewhat wanting in lucidity, since the concavity 
of the sky is one of its most obvious features, still a great 
deal of bad English may be set down to the fury of 
description. But what strikes us as most curious is that 
after smiting the first of his enemies, Ratcliffe is described 
as having “ set his two feet firmly on the ground, and 
tugged and tugged at the axe where it lay in Wayne’s big 
skulL” We should like to hear the comments made upon 
this by the members of the Ep6e Club, or, indeed, the 
comment of any accomplished fencer. A man who “ tugged 
and tugged ” at an axe would simply be at the mercy of 
two very ordinary swordsmen, though Mr. Sutcliffe perhaps 
thinks that methods were slower in the time of Charles II. 
However, the hero is represented as having got the axe 
dear of the skull in time, and swinging it high he, in 
the language of the partridge shooter, “grassed” two 
at one time with it. As we have said, this may 
pass as possible, if not probable, like the first state¬ 
ment of Gadshill: “ we four set upon some dozen,” 
but, it will remembered, the two that attacked Falstaff 
himself had become eleven before the conversation with 
Prince Hal had gone much further. And in Ratcliffe’s 
next fight he is bound to outdo his first feat of arms; so 
that instead of having to deal with three, he has some six¬ 
teen against him. These he proceeds one by one to slay 
with ms axe to the great wonderment of the reader, who 
is less surprised at his skill and prowess than at the 
idiocy of the gallants, who allow themselves to be 
slaughtered in this way. They played the game according 
to no given rules, or sixteen would not have set upon one; 
but why, having done so, they did not bring him down by 
using firearms is a puzzle we cannot explain. To add to 
the troubles of Ratcliffe and the glory of the fray, he is 
also assailed by a bull which got loose during the disturb¬ 
ance, and with a skill that must have been the envy of the 
butchers who were looking on, he drove the battle-axe “ deep 
in the bull’s curled front,” a feat which would not have 
been remarkable if the bull had been tied up for slaughter, 
but was indeed miraculous when it was rushing at him. 
It would not be worth while to dwell on the details of this 
fight if we had no secondary purpose in view. Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe is simply treading in the steps of Mr. 
S. R. Crockett, and appears to be under the hallucination 
that the literary' value of a fight depends on the quantity 
of the blood shed by a single arm. If, however, he would 


turn back to the work of the masters who have described 
single combats, he would find with what infinite cave they 
tried to make every incident credible. If a young man 
were opposed to one who was older and more experienced, 
care was taken to give him what, in sporting parlance, 
is called “ the luck of the table,” or some compensat¬ 
ing advantage. The heroes of Dumas accomplished many 
feats that we cannot quite believe in cold blood, but 
then Dumas possessed the art of a great story-teller, 
and piled circumstance on circumstance till he produced 
an illusion of actuality that was at least sufficient to carry 
the reader on. The more modern writers appear to forget 
altogether that there is any need to do this. They simply 
bring a lot of footmen together, and get their man to kill 
them as Umslopagaas killed those on the stairs and 
Ratcliffe slaughtered his enemies in Marshcotes Street. 
Nothing could well be more inartistic. 

One would like to know whether the single combat has not 
been exhausted as a topic for the novelist. Bulwer Lytton 
and Whyte-Melville have exhausted the gladiatorial dis¬ 
play. Scott did the man-at-arms in a manner that was 
final. Cooper has said the last word about the Red Indian; 
Dumas has given us the duellist in his own inimitable 
style, while fights in the dark, fights with strange weapons 
—Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s coulter to wit—fights with every 
variety of weapon have been done again and again. More¬ 
over, they have all passed out of the world of reading. 
People struggle with their wits now, not with cold steel. 
Novelists therefore might do worse than try the invention 
of some new form of wrestle. The gladiator of to-day is 
really an intellectual and his arena is the forum and the 
Stock Exchange, the Hall of Science and the racecourse, 
in short where brain is pitted against brain, mother-wit 
against mother-wit. G. 


FICTION 

Hugh Rendal. By Lionel Portman. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 

The construction of a story dealing with life at a public 
school presents exceptional difficulties, because the cha¬ 
racters of the boys, being by their nature undeveloped, do 
not afford the striking contrasts by which the interest of 
the reader may be easily aroused, and because the incidents 
of boys’ lives are much on the same level and do not 
culminate. The hero is apt to be preternaturally good and 
the villain preternaturally bad, and the customary climax 
leaves one cold and sceptical. That was the case in 
Mr. Vachell’s recent study of Harrow, “ The Hill.” Though 
he was successful in portraying the spirit of a public school, 
the characters seemed to us wholly impossible and the 
finale of noble self-sacrifice came perilously near the 
ridiculous. Mr. Portman does not attempt to introduce 
the extraordinary; and there is no incident or character 
among masters or boys which is not within the almost 
certain experience of any one who has been at a public 
school. In the career of most boys, however, there is one 
exploit or possibly two which stand out of the usual ruck, 
more commonly prominent in his memory than a landmark 
of actual importance. Hugh Rendal has one great escapade 
when he drives to the race meeting with a wild young 
Irish marquis, and, getting back three minutes late for roll- 
call, is caught. But no undue stress is laid upon its 
significance: it is an incident and an exciting one, but no 
climax. The book relies for its interest and unity upon 
the development of Hugh’s character from the moment 
when he arrives, a shy “ squealer,” on through the phases 
of bullied subjection and misery and keenness until he 
gradually becomes an important factor in the life of the 
school and leaves with a scholarship for Oxford. Great 
knowledge of the boy’s point of view and insight into his 
curious character are needed to write a book on these lines, 
that shall be at the same time convincing and formed and. 
true. Mr. Portman has succeeded. Ire must infallibly 
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rouse all the old latent school feeling, and many in reading 
about Lame will find themselves involuntarily thinking: 
“ Hum, pretty rotten place where that could have hap¬ 
pened,” or, with a smile: “just like old-,” or: “ wish 

I’d had the chance of bunnies on a moor,” comparing his 
Larne with their own schools, sometimes to Lame's 
advantage, sometimes not. We know what is needed to 
make a slack house keen; we know the master who was 
born to be ragged and into whose form room we have 
brought, if not a live mouse, at any rate large moths; 
we know the feelings at the beginning of a term and at 
the end, when the hymn “ Lord dismiss us with thy 
blessing,” raised such joy, until the last time, when all the 
previous joy recurred as reprobate and added shame to our 
sorrow. All this is so admirably described by Mr. Portman 
that the bullying and the caning which, compared with our 
own experience, prove excessive, lead us to think rather 
that our experience was fortunate than that his account is 
untrue. The individual boys and masters, too, are drawn 
with the same clearness and restraint. There is Mr. 
Allardyce, the master to whom a classical education 
seems a mere farce for most boys and whose teaching, as a 
natural consequence, is a farce for all. The scene in his 
class-room is capital, among the best things in the book. 
Trollope, an average boy, is construing the Georgies. 

“ 1 Er.’ begins our interpreter—inevitably—and pauses for thought. 

• Er—er—quid faciat—er—what shall make—er—laetas segetes—the 
joyful crops—er—quo—where—er-' 

“ ‘ What does that mean ? ’ says the dreary voice at the end of the 
room. 

“ Pause. Then : ‘ Well, sir, I don’t quite see—I suppose it's—er— 
sort of like making hay—he means doesn’t he?’ ‘Next’ . . . ’Yes, 
sir, certainly sir : what shall make the crops glad.’ * Not glad,' I tell 
you, • abundant,’ you may take it as Conington does . . . 

“ ‘ Yes sir,’ says Trollope, and says no more, but assumes a look of 
deep perplexity. 

" ‘ Go on,’ says Mr. Allardyce. . . . ' Why don't you go on ? ’ re¬ 
peats Mr. Allardyce. 

•“ Please sir, you always like us to ask you anything we don’t 
understand, don’t you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, what is it ? ’ 

" * Please sir. what do crops do when they’re glad ? ’ 

“ ’ Go on at once and don’t talk nonsense.' 

“ Trollope looks round the room like a martyr: mutters something 
about 1 a fellow’s difficulties ’ and catching Maice's eye nearly bursts 
into a fit of laughter." 

Then there is Mr. Wardron, the born teacher, who inspires 
Hugh with a real love of the classics. There is Lovvden, 
Hugh’s friend, practical, unpopular, with strong character 
born of loneliness. There is the wild marquis, rich and 
attractive, stupid and spoiled; Maice, whose physical 
strength and love of power make him a bully; and 
Blantyre, the ideal type of public school boy. All these 
and many others are individualised with a nice touch. 
Moreover the deeper questions of public school life (such 
as the religion, the immorality, the waste of time, the love 
of athletics) are all treated with a judgment and sanity 
that are unusual. They are neither slurred over nor ex¬ 
aggerated. We can only guess at the identity of Larne, 
but whatever school it may be (and it is a matter of little 
importance) we can affirm confidently that we have never 
seen a more faithful picture of life at an English public 
school than this, and we recommend “ Hugh Kendal ” to 
all who are in any way interested in that side of life. 

The Walking Delegate. By Leroy Scott. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
This is a long and clever novel by an American writer of 
the school of Mr. Howells. That is to say, he finds his 
plot and incidents in the everyday life of the men and 
women whom he sees about him. The story deals with 
the attempt made by a young ironworker to overthrow the 
corrupt rule of the walking delegate of the Union to which 
both belong. From the very first the reader recognises 
the essential truth of the story, and knows that he is 
reading of real men and women, and of real events. Foley, 
the walking delegate, is consistently true to life, and 
“Tom,” the ostensible hero of the story, and most 
of the minor characters, are thoroughly alive. There 
is genuine power in the book, and it holds the interest of 
the reader until the very last. Mr. Scott has succeeded in 


creating characters who are convincingly alive. Perhaps 
his employers and capitalists are less vitalised than are his 
workmen, but none of the people who appear in the 
story can honestly be classed as a lay figure. In the matter 
of style he deserves praise for his consistent avoidance of 
all apparent effort to dazzle his readers. In this respect 
he is a worthy pupil of Mr. Howells. There are a few 
Americanisms in the book which will puzzle the English 
reader, but most of these belong to the department of 
American slang, and are obviously introduced to give local 
colour to the story. Apparently this is Mr. Scott’s first 
appearance as a novelist; if this be so, it certainly should 
not be his last. Among the numerous American novels 
which have lately been published in England “ The Walking 
Delegate " is unquestionably one of the best. 

The Second Mrs. Jim. By Stephen Conrad. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5 s.) 

In eight detached sketches the second Mrs. Jim gives us 
her philosophy of fife, the whole art of managing men, and, 
by the way, pleasant little pictures of an American farm. 
By this time we ought to know a good deal in this country 
about the ways of American rural districts, for every week 
seems to bring us one or more novels dealing with them; 
but the variety of race and climate is so great there that 
the freshness of the setting is not easily exhausted. In 
none of these novels have we found the note of deep 
despondency that marks our own stories of village life: 
indeed the general impression left by this volume and 
others of the same kind is a cheerful one of thrift, plenty, 
and good humour. The men and women work hard, but 
they get the cakes and ale of life as well as the work. They 
enjoy their picnics and take for granted that the “ chores ” 
must be done when they go home. A sensible, healthy 
woman like Mrs. Jim would not wish to depute them to 
any one else. She is the second wife of a prosperous 
farmer, and she tells the story of her courtship, her 
wedding-trips, her easy conquest of her husband’s boys 
and her subsequent artful and entirely successful manage¬ 
ment of the men-folk belonging to her. Of course they 
adore her, and have no idea that they are being managed. 
It is the old story of masculine simplicity and feminine 
resourcefulness, and when the woman is as charming and 
capable as Mrs. Jim we can only envy the men she leads 
by silken strings into paths of comfort and prosperity. 
“ Henpeckin’ him ? Not much ! An’ besides, if a man is 
henpecked right, he don’t know it, an’ thinks it’s fun.” 

Children of Earth. By G. Sidney Paternoster. (Long, 6s.) 

Mr. Paternoster starts well. He shows an honest free- 
thinking labourer badgered by parson and curate; and 
though his sneers at the clergy are cheap and his picture 
overdrawn, there is at least an idea, a point ol view. 
There is also some excellently managed dialect, which 
perhaps appeals more to the reviewer—himself born and 
bred in Gloucestershire—than it will to the reader who had 
not those advantages. But when the labourer arid his 
pretty daughter are ousted from the village and forced to 
take up the lives of bargees, the idea goes to pieces at 
once. We are put off with a strained and fleshly story of 
illicit love, rape and drunkenness, which, if it has any 
effect at all beyond that of momentary amusement of 
those who like reading about these things, has the effect of 
completely upsetting what seemed to us Mr. Paternoster’s 
point. The man Philip Grove is so low a brute that we 
are compelled to think the parson justified in turning him 
out before his characteristics became developed. The 
victory, in fact, remains with the bigots, which is probably 
the exact opposite of what Mr. Paternoster intended. It 
is not a picture of the downfall of an honest man under 
persecution, but the picture of a brute whose vileness rose 
to prominence on i nsufficient provocation. There is much, 
however, that is good in the way in which the author tells 
his unsatisfactory story: he only needs to keep his ideas a 
little more clearly in view, and he should write a much 
better novel than any he has given us yet. 
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The Romance of Lohengrin ; founded on Wagner's Opera. By 
Bernard Capes. (Dean, 6s.) 

This volume is the third of a series of “ Romances founded 
on the themes of the Grand Operas.” The first was “ The 
Valkyries,” by Mr. E. F. Benson, the second, “ Siegfried,” by 
Mr. Baring-Gould. Since the novel is all-powerful nowadays, 
this series may be instrumental in bringing people ac¬ 
quainted with the great operas, and inducing them to go 
and see them at Covent Garden, and thereafter, per¬ 
haps, to study them more closely for their artistic and 
philosophic content than they will find the opportunity 
of doing in the pages of this series of romances. The 
first two of the series made excellent reading. We are 
not so sure of the third. Mr. Capes tells his story well and 
strongly, his descriptions are vivid and significant, and all 
the drama of the story is clearly brought out. But 
because you are writing of distant days, need your style be 
such “ genuine antique ” stuff as this ? We saw once an 
old oak cradle, with an inscription carved on it as follows: 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancie, 1634 ”; and reading 
Mr. Capes' Wardour Street romance we were reminded of 
it more than once. Blank verse jostles prose, and jour¬ 
nalese jostles right ancient language much as the date 
jostled the quotation from Wordsworth on the cradle. 
On the whole we should prefer to read the story of Lohengrin 
for the first time in the little paper translations they sell 
at the opera-houses, and let our own imagination picture 
the scenes. But this is an age in which the reader’s 
imagination has no chance; and if the work must be done 
for him, it must be admitted that Mr. Capes does it so 
vividly that those who do not know the story of Lohengrin, 
and are not sensitive about style, may do worse than make 
its acquaintance in this attractive looking volume, which 
has pleasant illustrations by Mr. Sarcadi Pogany. 

The Pride of Mrs. Brunelle. By A. P. Holmes. (Burleigh, 
6s.) 

'. . . And. in addition, for Mr. Harlow, it was, more definitely, the 
spacing of a time wherein again he caught the sense of a people's 
infinite energies as they attracted or repelled, sought after or refused 
with a laugh, the splendour of the soul's one house of refuge . . . 
humanity could do no more than prepare itself for a passage to the 
ecstacies [sir}. . . . And that humanity was now shown to him as 
bounding and falling, adoring and caressing, staggering under defile¬ 
ment, soaring on purity, as it went on its circling way.” 

We quote these lines not because they exhibit Mr. Holmes 
at his most inflated moment, but because they are typical 
of his style. The occasion which prompted them was not, 
perhaps, one of epoch-making significance. A few seconds 
before, as Mrs. Brunelle greeted Major Harlow, Mr. Harlow 
had “ remained somewhat aloof, panting, physically at 
first, always spiritually.” So panting, he had listened to 
the lady’s conversation until, at a pause, so much of 
humanity had been revealed to him. “ The Pride of Mrs. 
Brunelle ” is an attempt, on the part of an author un¬ 
acquainted with the meaning and significance of words, 
to ape here Mr. Henry James, there Mr. George Meredith, 
but it achieves neither the suggestiveness of the one nor 
the analytical power of the other. The book abounds in 
futile extravagances and big periods—so many adjectives 
to each poor starving noun—futile endeavours to convince 
the reader of the writer’s omniscience and futile and 
absurd evasiveness of diction. Infinity appeals to our 
author, and he applies the word to almost everything 
which is not strictly finite and to some things which are. 
People with “ illimitable potentialities of soul ” and people 
who “ accumulate health ” flit across the stage ; and every¬ 
where we are faced by distressing redundancies. Mr. Holmes 
has nothing interesting to say; he writes some three 
hundred “infinitely ” dull pages about it; and his book is 
insipid. We sincerely trust he may be persuaded to defer 
nlaane his next novel before the world until he has learned 
tbit" ttyle ” is unnecessary, lucid English indispensable. 
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THE DRAMA 

THE PAST SEASON 

Now that the first August birds have begun to fly before 
the critic’s guns, it is time to look buck and see what the 
theatrical season of 1904-1905 has been. It has been 
chiefly remarkable, not for good work by the old hands, 
but for good work by the new ; and of the new hands those 
who stand out with most prominence are William Shake¬ 
speare and George Bernard Shaw. There was, we believe, 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, a playwright of the name 
of William Shakespeare, who wrote farces, good honest 
comedies, and terrific blood-curdling tragedies. The 
twentieth century has produced another man of the same 
name, who is a modern of the modems, a mystic more 
mystic than Maeterlinck, a philosopher more cold-blooded 
than his coeval, Mr. Bernard Shaw, a provider of spectacle 
more indebted to his stage carpenters, scene-painters and 
machinists than Mr. Cecil Raleigh or Mr. Hickory Wood. 
He has leapt into considerable favour. A play of his, 
called Hamlet, has been played at three different theatres 
and in four different styles, and as is the way with mystic 
playwrights, it has turned out to be something quite 
different in each case. His genius for giving opportunities 
for scene-painters, electric-lighters and other men, has 
been proved in a couple of plays called Much Ado about 
Nothing and The Tempest. At the same time, his Eliza¬ 
bethan predecessor has appeared at the Adelphi with two 
capital farces, The Taming of the Shrew and The Comedy of 
Errors. Whether the modern Mr. Shakespeare has con¬ 
tributed any lasting work to the English drama it is too 
early yet to say; but, backed as he is by a number of 
very learned critics (and we understand that he is even 
more sought after in Germany than in England), he may 
perhaps prove serviceable for revivals when any manage¬ 
ment happens to be in temporary difficulties. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, we understand, has been writing 
plays for some years. They have been published in books 
that have been eagerly bought and read; and yet he 
belongs to the new dramatists, for, strange to say, it is 
only during the past twelve months that any manager of a 
theatre has had the commercial intelligence to try seriously 
what can be made of him on the stage. Experience shows 
that a good deal, both of money and amusement, can be 
made of him. We hear much of the ideal mental attitude 
of the dramatist, who, we are told, should neither love nor 
hate any of his characters: the villain should be to him as 
dear as the good man, and the good man as much a subject 
of scientific study as the villain. Mr. Shaw comes nearer to 
being the ideal dramatist in this respect than Mr. Shakes- 
speare, or any other playwright that we know of. In fact, 
he really does not care a bit about his characters. So far 
from saying, “Humani nihil alienum a me puto” he 

S pears to say “ Humanum, ergo a me alienum puto. 

ese people of mine shall be hampered as little as possible 
by their humanity: they shall just be vehicles, not for my 
philosophy, because it is a stupid and human thing to 
have a philosophy at all, but for any ideas that happen to 
flash .through my brain at the moment of writing.” Mr. 
Shaw has succeeded in amusing us all very much. In John 
Bull and his other Island he plunged into a hotbed of 
political feeling, and then, by his dexterity, his always 
brilliant wit and his very daring, succeeded in raising 
laughter where most people would only have raised uproar. 
In Man and Superman which, for the purposes of the stage, 
was shorn of its Wagnerian third act, he presented a view 
of the relations of the sexes which may possibly have been 
true in the time of the plesiosaurus, but cannot be con¬ 
sidered to have any truth in modern times. It was hailed 
by some as a philosophical work of great interest, the truth 
being that it was a most amusing farce chiefly remarkable 
for the acute study of a chauffeur educated at the Board 
schools. , 

We can hardly class Mr. Barrie among the new play- 
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wrights, and yet in virtue of Peter Pan, he comes under that 
heading, as appearing in a new guise. It is the fashion 
to-day to study children and their ways, to make a fuss 
of them, and to make a fuss about them. Most people 
succeed in boring us where Mr. Barrie has succeeded in 
enchanting us. Because, after all, in this play, whether he 
meant it or not—Mr. Barrie is a symbolist. Peter Pan 
stood for something more than anything Mr. Barrie said 
about him. He stood for the very spirit of youth, for the 
days when hope is not dead, and when to-morrow is always 
going to make some great change in life or character. 
Opposed to him, we have the Indian girl who was, in a 
sense, the counterpart of the woman in Mr. Shaw’s “ Man 
and Superman,” the woman with one idea, and that idea 
sexual, whose aim it was to follow the dictates of nature 
at the expense of the call of imagination; and, besides 
her, Wendy, the domestic spirit which Mr. Barrie, in 
ostensibly praising, really felled with a mortal blow—the 
spirit of the home and the fireside, of spring-cleaning and 
laundry bills—all the things that turn a man into a 
machine, and a youth into a man. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Barrie in writing his play never meant anything 
of the kind, but take him as you will, you must admit that, 
being a poet if ever there was one, he is directly inspired. 
In this play he said a lot of things which, perhaps, he did 
not mean to say when he started, and very likely will not 
believe that he has said at all. Alice Sit-by-the-Fire was 
a fantastic and amusing piece of comedy, a kind of cross 
between the Barrie of Thrums and the Barrie of Peter Pan. 
We suspect that when it was written Miss Ellen Terry was 
in the author’s mind’s eye, and, delightful as it was, we 
are not anxious that Mr. Barrie should hamper himself, as 
Mr. Pinero and others have done, by writing for any 
particular performer. There are only two other new play¬ 
wrights to mention. One is Mr. Sutro, who is new only in 
the sense that for some fifteen years or more he has been 
trying to write a play that shall please both himself and 
the box office, and in the end has been content to please 
the box office and think no more of himself. At least, if 
he is pleased with The Walls of Jericho, he is not the Mr. 
Sutro who translated Maeterlinck and wrote that unequal 
comedy Mollentrave on Women and the particularly strong 
and sensible little one act play that preceded it. The other 
is Mr. James Bernard Fagan, whose experiments in the 
romantic drama have done nothing whatever to increase 
our respect for that quaint survival of a form, and have 
served only to introduce to us one young actor of whom 
we may hope great things, Mr. Walter Hampden. Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs, with the help of Mr. Louis N. Parker, 
gives us a capital piece of fun in Beauty and the Barge, and 
a thrill of horror in The Monkey’s Paw, but it is too early 
yet to claim Mr. Jacobs as a dramatist. 

For the rest, our maturer playwrights have done nothing 
or worse than nothing. Mr. Pinero produced A Wife 
Without a Smile, Mr. Jones The Chevaleer, and we hope we 
shall never hear either of them mentioned again. No 
doubt Mr. Pinero, having worked off his little bit of scorn¬ 
ful ill-temper with the public, will give us of his best next 
time. Mr. Grundy has turned a fine play, Les A ffaires sont 
les A ffaires into a poor one, Business is Business; some one 
else (we forget who: can it have been Captain Marshall ?) 
spoiled a charming little homely comedy of middle-class 
life, Le Secret de Pohchinelle, by packing Everybody's Secret 
from the peerage; and in Mr. Hopkinson Mr. Carton 
brought the peerage and Peckham into a conjunction 
which has amused both parties to it. 

It is a disappointing retrospect. Were the work 
done better than it is, we should still find room for dis¬ 
appointment, because no amount of examination will show 
any sign of movement, of tendency, of a general life. It 
is not enough for this or that author to turn out a clever 
farce, a clever romantic drama, a clever comedy of 
manners, so long as these things remain isolated achieve¬ 
ments. We are far from desiring a “ school,” a “ move¬ 
ment,” or a “revolution”—things, which mean, as a rule, 
the aping by a lot of little men of the work of one greater 


man. But we should regard the state of the theatre with 
more equanimity if, on examining the work of the past 
year, or the work of the past five years, we could discover 
some one or two leading characteristics in all the output of 
our dramatists. At present there is no aim, no tendency, 
no advance that can be pointed out whether in observation, 
technique, ideas or literary quality. This man does this 
—that man that; and the main impression is of a 
jumble in which no one quite knows what he wants, and 
the public shows no reason whatever for its likes and dis¬ 
likes. While that is the case the drama cannot be said to 
be alive. It is not progressing in any direction at all, but 
turning round and round in a sluggish eddy. 


FINE ART 


THE PURSUIT OF THE MEZZOTINT 

“ By these men I shall be immortalised.” There are those 
who regard auction-room verdicts as not only the most 
impartial but the most enduring obtainable at a given 
moment; and such find in the saleroom incidents of the 
past few months a striking fulfilment of Sir Joshua'S often- 
quoted prophecy. But James Smetham discerned more 
clearly when he said that an artist is eternised in the pro¬ 
portion to which the works which he gives forth prove to 
be vehicles of delight. The sum which a wealthy merchant, 
or a dealer whose clients perhaps include several trans- 
Atlantic multi-millionaires, is prepared to pay for a picture 
or a print at Christie’s is anything but a trustworthy 
guide to esthetic worth. Were it otherwise, the late 
Edwin Long, whose Babylonian Marriage Market fetched 
6300 guineas in 1882, would occupy a prominent place 
among the artists of the world. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out that pioneer work is seldom or never done in 
the auction-room, which rather is as a mirror reflecting 
the current of intelligent criticism and appreciation. The 
art of Reynolds, of course, requires no championing. Late 
in the eighteenth century Lord Thurlow—one of the few 
men Johnson hesitated to meet without preparation— 
exclaimed: “Reynolds and Romney divide the town; I 
am of the Romney faction.” To-day we think we see 
things in truer perspective, and it is Reynolds first an 1 
Gainsborough second, or Gainsborough as a dreamer in 
paint, supreme over all rivals, according to the tempera¬ 
ment of the observer. In any case, Sir Joshua is immor¬ 
talised, not by Valentine Green, John Raphael Smith, 
William Dickinson, or any other of that talented band, but 
by the genius with which he himself saw and in picture 
expressed what he saw. 

But in no department of collecting have there been 
larger advances in prices during the past few years than in 
that of mezzotints. Horace Walpole, who was a shrewd 
judge of values, wrote in 1770: “Another rage is for 
prints of English portraits. I have been collecting them 
for about thirty years, and originally never gave for a 
mezzotint above one or two shillings. The lowest are now 
a crown; most from half a guinea to a guinea.” After 
making full allowance for the difference in the purchasing 
power of a pound sterling, how it would have startled the 
owner of the wonderful Strawberry Hill collections could 
he have foreseen that, one May afternoon in 1905, a print 
which he could have bought five years before his death at 
the sale-room of Mr. Greenwood in Leicester Square for 
13s. would “ by way of auction, or who will give most ” 
realise £1260! Dibdin was hopelessly wrong when he 
prophesied that a copy of the First Folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s dramas would never make more than the 
116 guineas paid in 1818 for the fine Grenville example 
now in the British Museum—to-day it might fetch £6000 or 
more; but the rise in the price of certain fine and rare 
mezzotints is even greater. Only those with extraordin¬ 
arily deep purses can hope nowadays to form a collection 
of women’s portraits by craftsmen of the golden Reynolds 
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age. Portraits of men, however excellent, once in demand 
at higher figures than those of women, are, on the other 
hand, still procurable for relatively moderate sums. 

The art of mezzotint engraving may at this moment be 
studied as never before at the British Museum Exhibition. 
Such exhibitions (earlier ones of note there have been at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, at South Kensington, at Messrs. 
Agnew’s, Messrs. Colnaghi’s and elsewhere) have done much 
to increase the demand, and hence the price, of attractive 
and rare examples; and it must be remembered that, 
because of the sensitiveness of the copper plate, rarity and 
excellence, not always united, are generally here to be found 
in combination. In Evelyn’s Diary, 1661, there occurs an 
entry: 

•• This afternoon, Prince Rupert showed me with his own hand the 
new way of engraving, called mezzotinto, which afterwards I published 
in my • History of Chalcography ; ’ this set so many artists on work, 
that they soon arrived to that perfection that it has since come to, 
emulating the tenderest miniatures.” 

Bat while master-works by Von Siegen, Prince Rupert— 
nothing finer in its kind exists than his Executioner — 
or Abraham Blooteling are still within the range of those 
of moderate means, certain prints by the distinguished 
men to whom Sir Joshua handed over his pictures command 
fifteen hunfred times their issue price. 

A portrait-mezzotint of average size usually occupied an 
engraver from one to two months, working continuously. 
Valentine Green, an acknowledged “ apostle,” one of six 
Associate Engravers of the Royal Academy, executed 
during forty years of practice some three hundred plates. 
When commissioned by publishers the price varied 
from £20 to £50, according to size, while private plates, 
executed for collectors, were charged about one-third 
higher. Reynolds “ liked to encourage the engravers ” by 
lending them his pictures, and not till the time of Lawrence, 
who generally demanded £100, was any charge made for 
the right of reproduction. One of the differences between 
the modern mezzotint and that of the eighteenth century 
is that nowadays the plate is steel-faced. In the old days 
the sensitive copper surface, which at first yielded a rich, 
velvety impression, swiftly lost its qualities, on account 
of the wear of wiping out and printing. For this reason 
one print from a plate may be valued at a larger number 
of pounds than another is deemed to be worth in shillings. 

Were a table to be compiled of mezzotint-portraits after 
pictures by Reynolds, excluding duplicates, which have 
fetched a minimum of 400 guineas each at auction, it would 
consist of over twenty entries, to which, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, might be added Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, 
the engraving of which in stipple by Haward caused a 
never-healed breach between Sir Joshua and Valentine 
Green, who stated that the portrait was promised to him 
for mezzotinting. Many of these record-priced prints 
occurred in the sale last May of the collection of Mr. Louis 
Huth, who died in February at the age of eighty-three. He 
was one of three brothers, each noted as a connoisseur. 
Mr. C. F. Huth’s pictures and engravings fetched over 
£50,000 in 1895 and 1904—it was he who bought in i860 
lor £600 Constable's Stratford Mill which ten years ago 
made 8500 guineas; the splendid Henry Huth library, 
still intact, is known by repute to all bibliophiles; Mr. 
Louis Huth, one of those in whom Rossetti kindled 
an enthusiasm for “ blue and white ” oriental ware, 
recognised, as though by instinct, good things in British 
art. About 1870, when his house at Possingworth 
was completed, he had framed some 300 mezzotints, 
for few of which he had given considerable sums. In 
May fifty of them, after pictures by Reynolds, fetched 
£8435, an average of £168 14s. each. Not since the dis¬ 
persal in 1901 of the mezzotints belonging to the late Mr. 
Henry Arthur Blyth, a member of the firm of Messrs. W. 
and A. Gilbey, had a comparably important series been 
offered at Christie’s. Mr. Blyth’s one hundred and fifty- 
one examples after Reynolds made £14,107, an average 
of £93 each. These two sales stand out in reviewing the 
subject, as, to go farther back, do the Broadburst and the 


Bessborough of 1897, still more the Buccleuch of 1887, 
since when prices for rarities in good state have, approxi¬ 
mately, increased tenfold. A table such as we have in 
mind would show the following almost incredible results. 

TOTALS RELATING TO TWENTY ENGR WINGS 
AFTER PICTURES BY REYNOLDS. 

Auction sale prices for the prints, £14,133. 

Prices paid to Reynolds for the pictures, £4,079 15s 

Published prices of the prints, £14 17s. 

On this basis, allowing two hundred impressions from each plate, we 
should arrive at a total worth for all the prints after these twenty- 
pictures, of over three millions sterling ; which, in Euclid's phrase, is 
absurd. 

Though greatly altered, there still exists the house where 
Sir Joshua painted most of his portraits. It is47 Leicester 
Square, now tenanted by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
the auctioneers. The curious may discover the original 
iron stairway balustrade, whose outward bulge permitted 
large-hooped dames the more comfortably to gain the first- 
floor studio. We may imagine those whose names are 
about to be mentioned to have ascended that Stairway, 
some of them at any rate there to be immortalised by 
the brush of Reynolds. The highest sum yet paid 
for a mezzotint under the hammer is 1200 guineas. It 
is for Lady Bampfylde by T. Watson, based on the pic¬ 
ture for which the artist got 150 guineas, the prints of the 
engraving being issued in 1779 at 15s. each, or to sub¬ 
scribers at 12s. Representative earlier auction prices in¬ 
clude Gulston, 1786, 24s.; Reynolds, 1792, 13s.; 1866, £7; 
1873, 140 guineas; Allen, 1893, 340 guineas : Blyth, 1901, 
880 guineas. The impression in the Huth collection which 
fetched 1200 guineas is in the very rare “before any 
letters ” state, possibly a trial pull such as printers regard 
as a perquisite. Lady Bampfylde was mother of the poet 
of that name who proposed to Reynolds’ niece, Theophila 
or “ Offie ” Palmer, to whom are dedicated his sixteen 
sonnets. Second comes J ohn Raphael Smith’s Mrs. Carnac, 
she of the lovely leaf-patternings, as all familiar with the 
picture at Hertford House are aware. The fine impres¬ 
sion, which now belongs to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, was 
offered as the property of Sir Robert Edgcumbe, great- 
nephew of the Marchioness of Thomond, who inherited her 
prints from the great painter of Leicester Square. The Mrs. 
Carnac at the Gulston sale in 1786 brought 25s.; by 1897 
it had risen to 265 guineas; by 1901 to 1160 guineas, a 
point from which many pessimists prophesied a sensa¬ 
tional set-back. There follows the portrait of Mary 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, the brilliant leader of 
fashion, whose white gown in the mezzotint of Valentine 
Green is so radiant, her mood so serenely interpreted. The 
Blyth impression fetched 1000 guineas against an issue 
value of 15s. and £150 paid for the original picture. When 
Sir Joshua’s duplicate prints were dispersed in 1792, a 
copy, with one of The Duchess of Devonshire, fetched 23s. 
only! Then come Lady Betty Delme and Children, 920 
guineas, issue price 15s., after the picture for which Mr. 
Charles Wertheimer paid 11,000 guineas at Christie’s in 
1894, this remaining Sir Joshua’s auction record, com¬ 
paring with £300 which he himself received for the work; 
JacoWs Hon. Mary Monckton, 900 guineas, just six 
times what Reynolds received for the picture—as the 
Dowager Lady Cork the sitter welcomed at her parties 
in Old Burlington Street all the celebrities of her day, she 
being generally dressed in white muslin, with bows and 
sash of blue; The Ladies Waldegrave (Valentine Green’s 
print of which has brought 560 guineas against the rela¬ 
tively large original price of 1 guinea), celebrated beauties 
frequently alluded to by their uncle, Horace Walpole—the 
King owns a fine trial proof from this plate, impressions of 
which are generally weak; the Countess of Salisbury 
(Valentine Green, 500 guineas), who was burnt to death at 
the Hatfield House fire of 1835, when she was eighty-five; 
the group of Mrs. Beresford, Mrs. Gardner, and the 
Marchioness of Townshend, known as The Three Irish 
Graces, the son of one of whom, Mrs. Gardner, bequeathed 
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the picture, for which Reynolds actually got 400 guineas, 
to our National Gallery in 1837—in this case Watson’s 
mezzotint made 490 guineas; Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens 
(W. Dickinson’s print, 450 guineas), the original picture of 
which remains in the possession of the Earl of Yarborough, 
who lent it to the Old Masters exhibition in 1903 ; and 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, Haward’s stipple of which 
has brought 440 guineas, in place of 70 guineas paid for 
the Buccleuch impression in 18S7. The picture was 
enthusiastically received when exhibited in 1784. No 
epithet up to “sublime” was too complimentary. Sir 
Joshua valued the canvas at 1000 guineas, but it remained 
on his hands for several years and was finally bought by 
M. de Calonne, the French Ambassador, for 800 guineas. 
By 1795 its money-value had dropped to 320 guineas, but 
in the Taylor sale of 1823 Earl Grosvenor was unable to 
procure it under 1750 guineas. Now, of course, it is one 
of the treasures of the Duke of Westminster’s gallery. 

In all, some sixty artists engraved works after Reynolds. 
So far as sale-room honours are concerned, however, six of 
them only have been recognised, if we accept the 400- 
guinea minimum as the sole sign of honour. And, curiously 
enough, these six do not include James McArdell (1729- 
65), the founder of the great school of eighteenth-century 
craftsmen, whose work was not surpassed by any. Sir 
Joshua had McArdell in mind when he spoke of being im¬ 
mortalised by the niezzotinters. Thomas Watson (1743— 
81) was first a worker in stipple, but afterwards, with great 
success, he employed the tool which resembles a chisel and 
because of its shape and use is known as a cradle or rocker. 
About 1776 Watson entered into partnership with William 
Dickinson (1746-1823), who, because of his sure appre¬ 
hension of form, is by some able critics regarded as supreme. 
John Raphael Smith (1752-1812), a practised portrait 
painter as well as engraver, named the “great apostle” 
of mezzotint, stands high in the rank, and was to boot 
very prolific. Valentine Green (1739-1813) is a master of 
delicacy of tone, of radiant phrases, rather than of struc¬ 
ture. Johann Jacobi (1733-97), one of the few foreigners 
who excelled in an art essentially British, was born at 
Vienna and came to England for the express purpose of 
learning mezzotinting. In 1779-80 he produced some 
good plates in London, and afterwards returned to his 
native city, there to practise. But it is wiser not to go 
farther in this direction, otherwise Walpole’s accusation 
against Grainger, one of the pioneers of print-collecting 
—of drowning his taste for prints in an ocean of biography 
—might be applicable. 

In judging of mezzotints and their money-value, it must 
be borne in mind that after all they are reproductions, 
that they are based on designs already existing. Prob¬ 
ably for ninety-nine persons out of every hundred, how¬ 
ever, a mezzotint portrait after a captivating picture of 
some high-born dame by Reynolds —Gainsborough's magic 
is not to the same extent translatable—is more attractive 
than the most powerful, most subtle of the etchings of 
Rembrandt. And—again confining ourselves to auction 
values— Lady Bampfylde at £1260 is well on the way to 
the sum paid at the famous Holford sale for one oi lour 
known first states of Rembrandt Leaning on a Sabre by the 
greatest etcher of the world. Aesthetically no sane person 
would institute a comparison. 


ART SALES 

The fluctuations in prices realised for many artists’ work in this 
season's sales as compared with those of preceding years has been 
considerable, and we give below a resume of the more important 
pictures disposed of between October i, 1904, and July 31, 1905. 
Where the authenticity of a work has been questioned it has been 
placed to the credit of the painter to whom it is attributed , and in the 
case of all pictures not sold by Messrs. Christie the auctioneer’s name 
is given in parenthesis. 

Bonn sur (Rosa)—Les Bceufs Nivernais, £1125 (Bourgeois Collec¬ 
tion, Cologne). Botticelli— Virgin and Child, with Angels, £6300 ; 
The Holy Family and Saint John, £2100 (sold for £1200 in 1892). 
Boucher —The Seasons, four panels, £14,000 (Hotel Drouot, Paris ); 


Les Bulles de Savon (Hotel Drouot, Paris), £860. Chardin— La 
Soupiire d'Argent, £1100 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Clouet— Equestrian 
portrait of Henry II., £2415. Constable— Salisbury Cathedral, sketch, 
£1785. Corot— A River Scene, £2782; A River Scene, £2100; La 
Chevrifcre, £1732 10s. ; Souvenir d’ltalie, 87500 (Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York); The Edge of a Wood, £1365 1 Bake Nemi, £1040 (Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York) ; Ville D'Avray, £900 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York); 
Le Matins dans la Valde. £880 (Hotel Drouot. Paris). Credi (Lorenzo 
di)—T he Ascension of St. Louis, oval, £1000. Crivelli— St. George 
and St. Dominic, £1575. C roue— Landscape with figures, £3150. 
Cl’VP— A Landscape. £2310; The Tulip Seller, £1260. Dai. was— 
The Enthronement of St. Isidore, £3025 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne). 
David— Portrait of M. Desmaisons, £1600 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
Drouais— Portrait de jeune femme. £1640 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
Fragonard —Le Contrat,£n6o(Hotel Drouot, Paris). Gainsborough 
—Portrait of Mr. Vestris, oval, £4777 10s. : of a Lady, £3045; of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, black and white chalk, £1050; of Mrs. 
Burroughes, £945. Giorgione— Young Man with bis Hand on a 
Skull, £1680. Goya— Portrait of a Lady, £3080 (Hotel Drouot. Paris). 
Hogarth— An Assembly at Wanstead House, £2887 10s. ; Taste in 
High Life, £1312 10s .; The Beggar s Opera, £1050. Holbrin- 
Portrait of a Man (Antoine Humbelot), £1560 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
Hoppner —Portrait of a Lady, £6090 ; of a Lady, £3937 ms.; of a 
Young Woman, £1102 10s. Israels— Grandfather’s Consolation,£3700 
(Mendelssohn Hall, New York); The Anxious Family,£903. Jacoui(C.) 
— La Bergerie, £1920 (Galerie Petit. Paris); Homeward Bound, Moon¬ 
light, £1400 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). Lancrbt— Les Plaisers 
Champetres, £1600 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Lavrbincr (Nicolas)- 
La Marchande de Modes (a water-colour purchased for under £4 in 
1869) £1320 (Georges Petits Galerie, Paris). Lawrence— Portrait of 
Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, £2100; of Mrs. Michel. £2100; of Miss 
Brooke, £966 ; of Louisa Augusta Fane, £892 10s. Lewis (J. F.)-The 
Commentator of the Koran, panel, £1732 10s. MaRCKE (E. van)— The 
Outskirts of a Wood, £1758 (Roos, Amsterdam); Cattle in a Pasture, 
£1732 1 os. Maris (J. H.)—The Old Canal at Dordrecht, £2520 (Men¬ 
delssohn Hall. New York); View of a Town, £1402 (Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York). Matsys (Q.) —Virgin and Child, £1260. MaCvk- 
Sheep Coming out of the Forest, £8040 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York); 
Hunter and Dog, Early Morning, £1060 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). 
Mktzc (G.)—A Lady Seated at a Table, £1942 10s.; Young Girl 
Holding an Apple, £1080 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Monet— La Debide, 
£1084 (Galerie Petit, Paris). Morland— Dancing Dogs, £4200; 
Morning, £2100; The Country Stable, £1050; A Wood Scene, £840. 
Moroni (G. B.)—Portrait of a Lady, £1050. Mili.RT— The Seated 
Spinster, 824.100 (Waldorf-Astoria, New York); The Close of Day, 
£2760 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). Prrroneao -Portrait of the 
Marquise d’Aglure, pastel, £1560 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Nasmyth- 
Portrait of Burns, £1680. Nattier — Portrait of Marie Claire 
Deschamps de Marsilly, £1417 tos. Nedvillk— The Flag of Truce 
£1700 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). Piombo (Skbastiano dzl)— 
Portrait of Vittoria Colonna, £1925 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne); 
of Catherine Sforza, £1750 (BourgeoisCollection. Cologne). Raeburn 
—Portrait of Lady Raeburn, £9135; of the Artist, £4725; of Mrs. 
Oswald, £3780; of Mrs. Frances Fullerton, £1785; of Anna Maria 
Countess~of Minto, £1627 10s. ; of Sir Walter Scott. £1050; of Miss 
Margaret Campbell, £997 10s. ; of Master Hay. £945. Ra vested.' 
(J. van) —Portrait de Jeune Fille. £1004 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Ren- 
brandt —A Sybil, £3360; The Evangelist, £2205. REYNOLDS-Por- 
trait of the Countess of Bellamont, £6930 ; Simplicity, £2100 ; Portrait 
of Miss Anne Dutton, £1890 ; of Lady Waldegrave, £1333 I0S -1 of 1 
Nobleman, £945 (Robinson and Fisher); of Lady Amelia Spencer, £924. 
Romney— Portrait of a Young Girl, £6825; The Horsley Children, 
£4620; Portrait of Mrs. Methuen. £3570 ; ot H.R.H. Princess Amelia, 
£2940; of Lady Emilia Macleod, £2730 ; Indiana (Di) Talbot, £2100; 
Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Berestord, £1995; Lady Hamilton as 
“Ariadne," £1207 10s. Rosalba— Portrait ot a Lady, pastel, £1000 
(Hotel Drouot, Paris). Ruysdaei— A Waterfall, £13x2 tos. Terburg 
(G.)—A Lady in a Grey Jacket, £1680. Van Dyck —Portrait of King 
Charles and of Queen Henrietta Maria. £17.850; of Charles I., Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and their sons, Charles and James, £1785; of Nicholas 
Rockox, £1050 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne). Velasquez— Portrait 
of the Infanta Marguerita and the Dwarf Babola, £1260 (Bourgeois 
Collection, Cologne). Ward —Portrait of Miss Giorgiana Musgrave, 
£t68o. Watts— Daphne, £1732 10s. ; Love and Death, £1417 I0i 
Watteau —L’Accordt-e de Village, £5000 (Bourgeois Collection, 
Cologne). Wynant— At Sunset, £1220 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). 
A portrait of Mary Tudor by an artist of the Early Flemish School 
realised £1260 (as against 390 gs. in 1892) ; and The Baptism of Christ, 
by an artist of the Cologne Fifteenth Century School brought £1840 
(Hotel Drouot, Paris). 


MUSIC 

PIONEER MUSICIANS—I 

Each great epoch in literature, art or science is, as a rule, 
inseparably linked in the minds of the majority of people 
with the names of one or two great men; those whom 
ail circumstances of their life and time combined to place, 
as it were, upon the crest of the wave. To say that 
a man’s actual achievement is as much the result of his 
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environment as of his personal genius is in no way to be¬ 
little that genius. It is not to make the number of great 
names fewer; it is to suggest that there have been many 
great whose names have remained in comparative obscu¬ 
rity, that the world can boast of many more whose talents, 
though not their achievements, were as high as those whom 
all delight to honour. The invention of steam locomotion 
is for ever connected with the name of James Watt, yet 
early in the seventeenth century a certain Marquis of 
Worcester formulated theories on the subject, which his 
circumstances only allowed him partially to substantiate 
by experiment. Wallace arrived at a theory of evolution 
at the moment that Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was 
being prepared for the press, and he only withheld his 
pamphlet that the larger work might make the first ap¬ 
pearance. In the story of the development of the art of 
music there is no lack of instances of names which might 
have been as fair of sound and as mighty to conjure with 
as the greatest, had their circumstances been different. 
As it was, it was they who made the greatest men possible, 
who formed the foundation of the mighty edifice which 
others were to rear. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the first great period of the art,, that of pure 
choral music, of which Orlando de Lasso and Palestrina 
were the culmination. To many people their names and 
a few examples of their works are all that is known of the 
music written before the year 1600; and yet the complex 
structure of their works necessarily presupposes centuries 
of genius incessantly applied to the highest ends ere the 
“Penitential Psalms” or the “Missa Papae Marcellae” 
could be written. It is not necessary to look very far 
below the surface to discover who these forerunners were, 
but to get anything like a true appreciation of their work 
is less easy. Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
we find the Belgian Okeghem hammering out canons of 
every conceivable description, and apparently perfectly 
content with his triumphs of ingenuity. We may be 
inclined to be scornful of this musical puzzle-making, and 
it is true that not a note of his is now alive, but we pass 
on to his pupil Josquin des Pr6s and find his justification. 
Josquin was an artistic genius, which probably Okeghem 
was not, and therefore it was but right that the elder 
should prepare the way for the younger by developing the 
technique through which the pupil was to express himself. 
It must be remembered that the various imitative devices 
of canon were at this time the only means of attaining 
anything corresponding to what we now call form, and in 
examining the best works of Josquin it is most interesting 
to perceive how he applied the principles which his master 
had taught him, but with a discretion which was the 
result of his own strong sense of beauty keeping his love 
of ingenuity within bounds. This is perhaps more observ¬ 
able in his motets than in his masses. The strictly 
liturgical music of the Church was, from its very nature, 
more hedged in with the restraints of convention. Dr. 
Charles Burney, the celebrated musical historian of the 
eighteenth century, describes and gives extracts from one 
of Josquin’s masses: 

"consisting of upwards of twenty movements, wholly made up of 
caDons in the different intervals of Diatessaron, Diapente, Diapason ; 
and one, very canons, in the second above, and another in the second 
below the subject." 

It is useless to search for that element of natural 
expression, which links together the whole history of 
music as an art, amongst such a maze of intellectual 
gymnastics; but when we turn to his motels and especially 
to his beautiful “Stabat Mater” we find abundant 
evidence of it, and it is this which I especially want to 
emphasise. Josquin, in following Okeghem’s lead and 
writing merely ingenious masses, was paving the way for 
the introduction ot those abuses which later nearly caused 
the official abolition of Church music ; but in writing his 
“ Stabat Mater ” be gave the clue, by following which Pales¬ 
trina was able to save his art from destruction. For in 
this work we find just that triumph of reverent and simple 
expression over the alluring tricks of technical skill which 


is the chief characteristic of Palestrina’s writing. At the 
time that Josquin wrote, musicians cared little for the 
sense which the words implied ; they too often used them 
singly as syllables upon which notes might be sung, and 
Josquin himself often followed this practice. This is 
amusingly illustrated by the fact that he set the genealo¬ 
gies in the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke to music 1 
But in his dealing with this most solemn hymn nothing is 
more striking than his absolute subjection of the music to 
the requirements of the words. There are none of the 
vain repetitions with which many later musicians have 
marred their settings of these words, and with the excep¬ 
tion of the part singing the Canto firmo, the syllables are 
never drawn out to preposterous and unrecognisable 
length. Wherever a syllable is at all prolonged it seems 
to be deliberately so treated for purposes of expression. The 
chief instances are found in the setting of such words as 
“ pertransivit gladius,” “ fons amoris,” and “ in amando 
Christum Deum.” It is a treatment which dimly fore¬ 
shadows the heartrending pathos with which Bach invests 
the words, “he went out, and wept bitterly,” in his 
“ Johannes Passion.” 

It is remarkable that the “ Stabat Mater ” is wri t ten in the 
Ionian mode, which corresponded to our major scale, since 
at this time that mode was generally held in contempt by 
serious musicians, as being of a frivolous character and 
only fit lor dance tunes, and this is among the earliest 
instances of its use for such a deeply solemn subject. It 
would not be safe to conjecture that Josquin had any more 
definite realisation of its great possibilities than his con¬ 
temporaries, but his peculiar choice, at any rate, gives the 
work a far more modern sound, as it links it more with 
modern tonality than many works of a much later date. 
To illustrate this with one technical point: he shows a 
tendency to found his harmonies upon basses that rise or 
fall a fitth or fourth, which indicates to modern ears the 
relations of tonic and dominant, and this, at least, is quite 
independent of the chance that he happens to be writing in 
our major mode. There are none ol those successions of 
chords on adjacent degrees of the scale in which Palestrina 
delighted, as, for instance, that marvellous opening to his 
“Stabat Mater” for two choirs, which begins with three triads 
on A, G, F, all major, and rousing admiration by their very 
strangeness. In this respect Josquin’s work of the fifteenth 
century is far more akin to modern music than Palestrina’s 
of the sixteenth. Again, the definiteness of the melodic 
phrases which form the subjects, speaks to us of a later 
art than that of this time; but perhaps the strong and 
simple perfect cadences, which divide this short work into 
sections, give the clearest indication that Josquin had a 
feeling for form beyond that of his time. In one of these 
he introduces the seventh as a passing note and goes from it 
to the fifth of the chord before its ultimate resolution. 

Another work which illustrates Josquin’s strong feeling 
for all that was beautiful and expressive in the music of his 
time is his dirge on the death of his master Okeghem. Its 
form is certainly not so strikingly prophetic of later times 
as is the “ Stabat Mater,” but it has a genuineness of feeling 
which one only becomes able to appreciate when one has 
studied some of the intricate canons which abounded in 
the music of the time. One might have supposed that he 
would have endeavoured to honour his old master with a 
specimen of ingenious work like to his own; but no : he 
lays aside all such devices, and around a plainsong of the 
*' Requiescat in Pace,” he weaves a beautiful counterpoint 
which, despite the quaintness of the words, shows a more 
genuine love for his master’s memory than any elaborate 
display of musical scholarship could have done. At the 
end all five parts join in the words of the “ Requiescat ” 
and the final “ Amen ” is among the most beautiful 
specimens of the contrapuntal cadence. 

In his lifetime the fame of Josquin des Pr6s extended 
over the whole of Europe, and it is difficult, when looking 
at the scores of his finest works, to believe that their day 
is entirely past. In England the revival of interest in the 
works of Palestrina leads one to hope that it may extend 
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to some of his predecessors, and, if it should do so, the 
name of Josquin would undoubtedly stand first. He was 
the earliest composer who succeeded in expressing his own 
individuality through the technical resources which he 
received from his predecessors, and so is really the first 
of the great masters. It would be useless to speculate 
what he might have been or done, had he lived at a time 
when the art had received fuller technical development. 
All his inheritance was a clumsy system of modes 
expressed in an imperfect notation, and the knowledge of 
how to construct certain canons and imitations : that is to 
say; a technique more mathematical than musical; yet he 
managed to produce works of art of great beauty, and 
further, we have reason to be grateful to him, since his 
devotion to his art made possible the mature compositions 
of the period of pure choral music, which culminated in 
Palestrina. 

H. C. C. 


A NOTE ABOUT THEORIES 

In the space of some twenty-five short pages, the writer of 
a little pamphlet—“The Place of Science in Music” by 
H. Saint-George (Reeves, is.)—makes a very spirited 
attack upon the compilers of harmony books and other 
theoretical abominations. He has a good case. He points 
out that since our whole scale differs from the acoustic one, 
to pretend to base a theory of harmony upon the scientific 
theory of acoustics is manifestly absurd. Our scale is one 
of entirely artificial selection from the numerous possibilities 
which nature offers. History shows us that our forefathers 
arrived at it through a very gradual process, in which 
many considerations of practical utility played a far more 
important part than any purely theoretic ones. Having 
driven this point home, Mr. Saint-George goes on to make 
a very healthy protest against those extraordinary combi¬ 
nations, the delight of modem theorists, called chords of the 
nth and 13th. He cleverly satirises these theorists by 
an explanation of a chord, irequently used by Philip Em. 
Bach, as a “ dominant minor 17th ” ; but really the vagaries 
of such writers cannot be caricatured. After all one is 
inclined to ask: Need Mr. Saint-George or we trouble our¬ 
selves much on account of “ the wicked, whose way doth 
prosper ” ? They find their reward in doctorates and pro¬ 
fessorships, but the course of music goes on its way unin¬ 
fluenced by such considerations. Nobody, who in the 
course of composition writes A| in the key of C, is 
influenced by the thought that it is the 225th harmonic of 
C, nor, if he wish to write the chord, G, B, Df, does 
he much care whether the result is an augmented triad or 
a mis-spelt minor 13th. These things do not really matter, 
and no one except the perpetrators of such theories sup¬ 
poses that they do. Mr. Saint-George writes like a man 
who has been reading text-books and become nauseated by 
them. There we may sympathise with him, but at the 
same time we can assure him that the art of music is by 
no means so theory-ridden as he supposes. He is right in 
thinking that we want more simple teaching to show the 
historical evolution of all complex progressions from the 
primitive contrapuntal procedure of early times. Cannot 
he contribute something in this direction, which would be 
more useful than merely destructive criticism ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PLOT OF ''EDWIN DROOD ” 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —It is a little difficult for a serious student to sift the grain from 
the chaff in the article which Mr. Andrew Lang contributes to your 
columns on my “ Clues ” to the Edwin Drood mystery. But Mr. Lang 
is a Dickensian authority to be reckoned with, and with your per¬ 
mission I should like to refer to one or two of his points and to his 
novel suggestions. I have only to complain of one matter, and that 
is his seeming depreciation of Charles Dickens. This, too, involves 
an initial misunderstanding. Mr. Lang adopts the attitude of the 
critic who will not believe Dickens could make a good plot. But that 
is exactly what he set himself out to do in " Edwin Drood,” and 
therefore we must not judge him on previous defects. In “Edwin 
Drood ” he gave himself a new and special task. The question is. 
Did he succeed ? For thirty-five years attempts have been made to 
solve the “mystery.” " If,” says Mr. Lang, “the secret has not 
baffled Mr. Walters, it is a pretty open and inexpensive secret." Of 
course it is —now ! Every one could make an egg stand on end when 
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Columbus had shown how. Suppose, for a moment, my theory is 
correct. Then the fact remains that the learned and ingenious Proctor 
entirely missed it, and the further fact reniains that Mr. William 
Archer hods one set of reasons against it which totally disagrees with 
Mr. Lang's set of reasons. Suppose, again, I am wrong; who is 
right ?—Mr. Lang, Mr. Archer, or Mr. Proctor ? All this goes to show 
that the mystery was, and is, not quite so cheap after all. And that 
is to the credit of Charles Dickens. 

Whether Mr. Lang is in earnest in throwing out ths suggestion that 
Jasper killed “the wrong man," and never knew it, or whether this is 
spoken in jest, I cannot pretend to decide. It sounds too much likethe 
old showman's tag that the “deaf man turns out to be the blindaunt[s 
sister, and all ends happily,” to be allowed consideration at this 
moment. But when Mr. Lang adds that the idea of a woman 
masquerading as a man is only worthy of a bad sixpenny novel, I 
begin to wonder what he would say of Rosalind in the Forest of Arden, 
of Imogen with the men in the Cave, and of Viola as Page to the Duke. 
Do they also “ fail to interest," because they are " the worst sort of 
improbability," and because the idea, while good enough for Shake¬ 
speare. would have inspired the lofty scorn of Mr. Guy Boothby ? 

Mr. Lang objects to the “ chalk-marks " of Datchery. He forgets 
that this was a characteristic Dickensian device. It is somewhat 
biyish, it is true, yet effective. The chalk-marks were visible evidence 
of Datchery's experiences and progress. At the opportune moment 
they would be disclosed, the daily and hourly register of something 
accomplished. 

We come to a more important matter when Mr. Lang asserts that 
Jasper would have detected Helena's voice. I give reasons for not 
crediting this in my volume, as I had quite foreseen the argument. 
Let me add this : When Jasper encountered Datchery, he had not 
heard Helena's voice for six months so far as the story allows us to 
know. This interval would greatly diminish the chance of his re¬ 
membrance and detection. And Mr. Lang is wrong, decidedly wrong, 
in staling (no doubt owing to lapse of memory) that when Helena 
made her all-important statement that she would “ not under any 
circumstances ” be afraid of Jasper, she was addressing Jasper himself. 
Her words were a reply to a question from Edwin Drood. Jasper was 
at the piano. He heard the words, though some distance off, and 
" then fell to dumbly playing.” But there is a difference, necessary for 
me to insist upon, between Helena's direct and indirect speech with 
him. One more word about the recognition of the voice. The chances 
that Jasper would recall it are diminished by the fact that the woman's 
voice—remembered as a woman's, associated only with a woman— 
issued apparently from a man. Before Jasper could say that it was 
Helena’s voice he would have to be convinced that Datchery was a 
woman, and the story does not hint at the slightest suspicion of this 
on his part 

In regard to the illustrations by Charles Collins I can only state 
briefly here that I do not agree with Mr. Lang’s interpretation of the 
most important—especially that showing a man (Jasper) encountering 
in a dark place a waiting figure with the look of Nemesis on bis face. 
But I do mink Mr. Lang is right, and that I am wrong—I admit it 
fully and most ungrudgingly—that the picture of the man kneeling to 
Rosa in the garden is Neville and not Jasper. I had weighed the 
matter before, and had connected the picture with that of Luke Fildes 
showing Jasper “ sacrificing ” himself; but I now subscribe to Mr. 
Lang's opinion, and thank him for it. But this picture, as it happens, 
has no bearing whatever on my theory. For the rest, I think my 
explanation of the pictures will commend itself to those who will care¬ 
fully and impartially examine them. 

In thus expressing dissent from Mr. Lang I should not like him to 
think that I fail to appreciate his article, and I take it we are all equally 
anxious to get the true answer to this ever-fascinating riddle. 

August 2 . J. Coming Walters. 


MATHEMATICS IN VERSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir.—I do not know of any parallels in English to the mnemonics 
you give in to-dajr’s Academy of n ; but they are easy to construct, and 
the specimens you quote from Frankfort are poor. The French one 
n better than the German, but the problem is one, not for the mathe¬ 
matician, but for the versifier ; and the former leaves that problem at 
the point where it becomes critical, viz., how to obtain a mnemonic, 
which, instead of consisting of vague and doggerel suggestion, shall 
contain as complete a reference as possible to the point in question. 

E.g., to express the facts: ( 1 ) that n is the ratio of the circle to its 
diameter. ( 2 ) that the series is infinite, and ( 3 ) that the words translated 
into the number of their letters, give the value of II to thirty places of 
decimals—we write these conditions in the first, second, and remaining 
lines respectively of the verse : 

Let n mean a ratio (circulars to ’meters) 

Whose end beats straight computers, staunch competers; 

And, to ten decimals plus twenty, it arises 
From oar pet verselet all in numeral disguises. 

The distinguished foreigners have not even divided the thirty-one 
words in web a manner as to exhibit most symmetry, viz., eight in 
line fines and seven in the other. 

Aifuti}. w - 


THE BOOKSHELF 

William Hogarth. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. (Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.) Although, as Mr. Brown justly says, “there 
is always room for a fresh and independent treatment of Hogarth’s life 
and art," he cannot be said to have availed himself of the opportunity 
in the volume he has contributed to " The Makers of British Art " 
series. Mr. Brown gives a fairly satisfactory and correct summary 
of the leading incidents in the painter's life, but he has little that is 
original or enlightening to say concerning his art. It is astonishing 
that he should content himself with two brief passing references to 
Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, and his complete silence with regard to 
Hogarth's artistic theories and his famous “ line of beauty ” causes the 
reader to wonder whether Mr. Brown can really be familiar with this 
important work. Curiously enough the chief interest in Mr. Brown's 
book lies not so much in his account of Hogarth as in things said by- 
the-way, such as his remarks on Hogarth’s predecessors in portraiture 
and his chapter on eighteenth-century London, for which last the 
author is very largely indebted to the spade-work of the late Sir Walter 
Besant. The " Bibliographical Note,” given as a second appendix, 
is most incomplete, and concluding with Horace Walpole's “ Anecdotes 
of Painting " can be considered neither up-to-date nor truly helpful to 
the serious student. The illustrations are numerous and good. 

The Boy and his School, what it can give him and wltal it cannot give him, 
by Mr. Robert L. Leighton, Headmaster of the Bristol Grammar 
School (Murray, 2s. 6d. net.), is an able and plain-spoken plea for the 
continuation of the classics as the foundation and means of education. 
In secondary schools the attention is too much distracted by a wide 
curriculum, an overloaded time-table; there is a plentiful lack of 
faith in pupil and master of the value of what is being taught and 
learned, and fit and unfit are herded together in one school, to the 
detriment of both. Mr. Leighton would have the unfit weeded out, and 
set to work as early as possible at what they can do; while for the fit, 
he emphasises the fact that education is not cram, and that actually 
more time is devoted to the formation of character than to mere study. 
For that more important object he finds no means so suitable as the 
classics. His book contains a number of very wise observations, as 
for instance, those on specialisation of capacity, which be finds to be 
more a matter of accident than of intrinsic quality. Reforms he bolds 
to be useless, so long as they merely " offer ampler opportunities of 
study or improved methods and appliances to those who have neither 
natural inclination towards study, nor belief that it forwards any end 
for which they care.” Education, in fact, in the higher sense, is only 
for those who are fit for it. Mr. Leighton’s very definite doctrine will 
be hotly contested by all who have socialistic ideas on the equality of 
man from birth : his practical and determined statement is a dashing 
and honest attack on a good deal of sentimentality and sordid common¬ 
place that waste money to no purpose and bring the very idea of edu¬ 
cation into disrepute. 

How to build or buy a Country Cottage and fit it up, by “ Home 
Counties” (Heinemann, 6s. net), is the first of a series of practical 
books upon timely topics, to be called "The World’s Work Library." 
This first volume is timely enough in days when rates, rent, smoke, 
noise, motor-cars, and the abominable behaviour in the streets of the 
lower classes, which makes walking almost an impossibility for quiet 
men and cleanly dressed women, are combining to drive every one out of 
London. Mr. Henry Norman writes a preface in which he declares his 
regard for the man who spends his week ends in the country "as a 
national benefactor,” who carries " intelligence and mental movement 
to our often stupid and uncivilised rural districts." After this, we get 
“ Home Counties’ ” very full and practical directions, well illustrated 
with pictures and designs, of the cheapest and pleasantest and healthiest 
way to do what is wanted in building, altering, furnishing and fitting. 
If the coming volumes of the series are as good as this, it should prove 
as useful as it will be popular. 

We have received from the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal several 
numbers of its journals and reports of proceedings. The bounds of the 
Society’s investigations, in the words of Sir William Jones, “will be 
the geographical limits of Asia; and within these limits its inquiries 
will be extended to whatever is performed by man or produced by 
nature.” The journals and reports of the Society go far to prove that 
this mighty plan is being maintained and lived up to. The monographs 
before us concern history in all its forms, philology and languages, 
numismatics, military systems and fortifications, anthropology, natural 
science in many branches, indeed all forms of knowledge; and the 
learning thus acquired and recorded will be invaluable for public 
reference. The English .agent for the Society is Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 

An excellent and rare example of how to catalogue a public library 
for the greatest benefit of its readers is to hand in the Glasgow 
Corporation Public Libraries’ Index Catalogue of the Woodside District 
Libiary (MacLehose, printer, 4d. and 8J.). It is a small octavo volume 
of over five hundred pages, and among its most noteworthy and 
admirable features are : the setting out and indexing of the contents 
of volumes of essays and other works of a " collectaneous "character, 
frequent brief annotations, a full volume of cross references of subjects, 
a classified list of subject-headings, and lists of dramatists, essayists, 
etc. In fact, the catalogue contains between its own covers all the 
information which a man setting about the study of a subject could 
require, and we have nothing but the highest praise for so well planned 
and accomplished an undertaking. 
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— Imperial Typewriting Bureau, 242a Lavender 
Hill, S.W. 

’’pY PE WRITING.—Novels 9d. 1000. Transla- 
I tions, duplicates, plays, poetry; reductions 
for regular work. — Miss Handley, Needham 
Market, Suffolk. 

P LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta¬ 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., tod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

A UTHORS* MSS., Sermons, Plays, Circulars 
of every description typed at home (Reming¬ 
ton), gd. per 1000. Good paper. Orders promptly 
executed.—M. L., 7Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

T ypewriting.—A uthors’ mss., iod. per 

iooo, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu¬ 
rate ; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi¬ 
monials. —Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 


T 


O AUTHORS.— Isabel II. Caine (Certifi¬ 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at gd. per 1000 words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, is. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 

TO AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
1 takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. 
from 10 d. per 1000 words; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 

T YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, &c., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years' experience. Duplicating. — Graham, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print " Books Wanted" 
and “ For Sale" are inserted at 3d. Jor each title 
(eight words, including address ); minimum, is. 

N EWMAN (J. H.) Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 1864 
New Readings of Old Authors, 4 vols, 1841 
New South Wales, General Standing Orders, 1 Boa-6 
New Sporting Magazine, aoy portion 

New York, Philadelphia and Boston Directories before 1800 

New Zealand Journal, a set or any vols 

New Zealand, any books or pamphlets on, before 1830 

Nlcholls (J.) History of Leicestershire, 8 vols 

Nick of the Woods, 3 vols, 1837 

Nieman’s Concise Natural History of East and West Florida 
iamo. New York, 1775 

“Nimrod’s” The Chase, Turf,and Road, 1837 or 1870 
Hunting Reminiscences, 1843 
Northern Tours, 1835 
Hunting Tours, any by him 
Nimrod, 4 vols, 1838-30 
Nimrod's Song-t of the Chace, 1788 
Nisbet’s Heraldry, a vols, folio, 1722-42 
Northauger Abbey, 4 vols, 1818 or odd 

Notes and Queries, index vols to third and fifth series or 
either * 

Notes on the State of Virginia, 1782 
Numismatic Journal, a set 
Nu:s and Nutcrackers, 1843 
Nuremberg Chronicle, X493 
O’Briea (H.) Round Towers of Ireland, 1834 
Ode on the Departing Year, 16 pp., 1796 
(Tdipus Tyrannus. or Swellfcot the Tyrant, a Tragedy 1820 
O&iibv’s Africa, foli >, 1671 * 

Walter T. Spencer, tj New Oxford Street, W.C. 
UISTORIES OF OLD BATH, any.— 

John D. Bailllc, Grand Pump Room Library, Beth. 


of book* bought. 


Books fop Sale 


MCCARTHY, HISTORY OF OUR OWN 

*** TIMES, 4 vols., 8\o, cloth, 1880, first edition, 30s.; 
Hodgson, The Metaphysic of Experience, 4 vols , 8vo, buck¬ 
ram, 1893, 20J.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

| ft VOLS. LONDON SOCIETY.nicely bound, 

a 1 55.; Co nhiil Magazine, vols. 1-18 (fir.t-cbus binding', 
O 41. 6,1.—Write Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Slreei, 


OAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9 th Edition 

(1844), bound blue cloth : publisher, Longman A Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Rout, Camden Rond, 

A CADE MY.—Bound Volumes (half-yearly) for 

A*- 190a, 1903, and 1904, 6s. 6d. each.—P. G. A., c/o it 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

A UTOGRAPHSOF STATESMEN-present 

*x and late Cabinet Ministers ; Envelopes addressed by 
Queen Victoria and King Edward to Cabinet Ministers. 

Pickering’s Sbak.speare, duoiedmo, 9 vols. Ruskin’s 
Letters to M. and H. G. (privately printed).—Miss W., Church 
Cottage, Buckley, Chestir. 

THE CANTERBURY CRICKET WEEK. 

1 An Authentic Narrative of the Origin and Career of the 
Institution, including the Programmes, etc. Portraits, Vol. I., 
all published (1865), 4“>. cloth, ajs. free.— W. E. Ooolden, 
5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 

DLACKIE S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

D Ja s[ edition, 8 vols., published at 8s. 6d. per vol., splendid 
condition, as new. What offers ?—Lloyd A Townsend, tj 
Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S LIST. 

A Volume of Stories by “Q.” 

On August 24 . With 8 full-pa.ge Illustrations. Crown 8<vo, 6 s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 

CHRISTMAS 

AND OTHER STORIES. 


By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), 

Author of" Dead Min's Rock,"" The Splendid Spur," “ The Adventures 
of Harry Revel, " “ Hetty Wesley," “ Shining Ferry, ” etc. 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 

By ELEANOR 0 . HAYDEN, 

Author oT “ Turnpike Traveller>,” " Travels Round our Village,” 

“ From a Thatched Cottage,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator. —“The book is thoroughly readable and gives a charming picture of pastora ‘ 
life.” 

Times. —“Miss Hayden . . . is quite at her best in this book. She surpasses herself in one 
accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the * fogger.* ” 

- Academy.- —“ There are many delightful pages to be found iu ‘ Rose of Lone Farm.’ ” 

THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 

SECOND By G. F. BRADBY, IMPRESSION. 

Author of “Joshua Ncwings, or the Love Bacillus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

' Guardian. —“ Mr. Bndby revel9 in a farcical situation, and, apart from the humorous 
aspect of his story, he has a real gift for catching and fixing types of character ” 

Academy. —“ We read his book on a chuckle from start to finish, and lay it down with a 
laugh.” 

Daily Telegraph. —“As good as Anstey’s ‘ViceVersa.' . . . There is an honest laugh in 
every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chap er.” 

Spectator. —“ A high-spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable alike as a story and as 
satire on the ineptitudes of pseudo-patriotism.’ 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 

HANDY VOLUMES. PRINTED IN CLEAR, BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD 
PAPER, EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Fcap, 8vo, picture boards, 2s, each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

With Edged Toois. | The Slave of the Lamp. | From One Generation to Another. 


By the Author of “MOLLY BAWN." 

Molly Bawn. | Mrs. Geoffrey. I Phyllis. I Portia. I Rossmoyne. I Doris. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. | beauty’s Daughters. | Green Pleasure and Grey Grief. 
Faith and Unfalth. I Lady Branksmere. | Undercurrents. 
Leys, Lord Berresford and other Tales. 

By GEORGE GI8SIN* 

Demos : A Story of Socialist Life In England. | A Life’s Morning. | Thyrza. 
The Nother World. | New Grub Street. 

By the Author of “MEHALAH.” 

Court Royal. | John Herring. J TheGaverocks | Richard Cable. 

Mehalah: aStoryof the Salt Marshes. 

By W. F. NORRIS. 

Heaps 1 Mono". I Ma ilmory. I Adrian Vidal. I No New Thing. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

Morals and Mysteries I Penruddocke | Mr. and Mrs. Fauleonbridge. 

By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

Romantic Tales. I Domestic Stories. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

!*. * Messrs. SMITH, ELDER &C0. will be happy to send, post tree on application, a copy of 
their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2 a. 6cl., 3s. 6cl., 5s., atd Cs. Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

A mone fhs A uthors whose soorh r are comprised in see-e al Morel Series are the follcsvine: 


Henry Seton Merrlman 
8tanley J. Weyman 
Mr A. Conan Doyle 
Ahtfiony Hope 
A. E. W. Mason 
Elder Haggard 
8. R. Crockett 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 
Bernard E. J7 Capes 

.UrlA JiJ fl j] U I, 


F. Anstey 
James Payn 
Georgs Gisslngr 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Mrs. Oiiphant 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
The Author of “ MollyBawn” 
The Author of “John Her¬ 
ring ” 


W. E. Norris 
Hamilton AId6 
Anthony Trollope 
Mrs. Caekell 
Holme Lee 
The Bronte Sisters 
Katharine Tynan 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
Ao. Ac. &c. 


London j SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS§ Ahhq)ihcements. 

MR. SWINBURNB’S NOVEL,.— Crown Svo, buckr,*, 6s. net. 

A $Fcond I^PRUsSTON OF 

LOVE’S GROSS^CURRENTS: a heap’s Letters, 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


SHPRTLY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 34*. ^ 

A History of Our Own Times, from the; D/asolid 

Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. ' 


IN THE PRESS, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. >, 

Charing’ Cross and its Immediate N eigh b ou r hood. By 

J. HOLDEN MacMICHAEL. With 2 Illustrations and a Plan. -a 

UNIFORM WITH THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF STEVENSON’S “A LOWDEN 

SABBATH MORN.” , 

SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6% net 

THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

By ROBERT BURNS. With Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. = 

UNIFORM WITH THE “POCKET R.L?.” ri 

SHORTLY, in i6mo, cloth, gilt top, as. netT leather, f6p, 35. net. 

THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

Being Passages chosen from the Nature Writings of JEFFERIES 
By ALFRED H. HYATT. 

SHORTLY, a vols. demy 8vo, cloth, ft is. net. 

The Life of Charles Dickens as Revealed in his Writ- 

1 NGS, By PP.kCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A . With Portraits and Fscmailes. - 

Crown £vo, buckram, gilt top, fs. each. THREE NEW VOLUMES qomainra* ESSWS 

and STORIES by 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

i. Essays or Travel. By R. L. s. fs«#y. 

S. Tales and Fantasies. By R, L. s. r Ready. 

8. The Art of Writing. By R. L. S. [Seft. 

NEW HOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH CAFE ” 

SHORTLY, crown 8Vo, cloth, 6 a. ' „ : 

The Amethyst Box, and other Stories. By ANNA. KATHAitIKE “■ 

GREEN {Mrs. Rohi/s), Aullior of ” Tbe Millionaire Baby.” 

E. W. HORNUNG’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8w, cloth, 6s. 

A Thief In the NlgTht. By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Stin^aree.” 

JOSEPH KEATING’S NEW NOVEL.-SHORTLY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Maurice. By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of "Son of Judith.” j 

ARNOLD BENNETTS NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown Svu, doth, 6sl " 

Sacred and Profane Love. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author »f 

” The Grand B iby Ion Hotel.** j 

MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

So Like a Woman. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Author oi 

“ The New Mistress,” etc. 

- e ---—-—---- i 

SHORTLY, crown 6vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Freemasons. By L. s. gibson. 

SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. * 

Thunder and Lightning:. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Wuji 

Illustrations. __ ' _ ’ ' ‘ 

PREPARING, demy 8vo, cloth, Vol, II , H to 2 , of 

A Dictionary Of the Drama. A Guide to the Pinys, Playwrights, 

Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. By W. DAVE N PORT A DAMS. - 

SHORTLY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDTTION> demy Svo) cloth, $*- • \J ■ 

On a Mexican Mustang: through Texas, from "the Gulf 

TO THE RIO GRANDE. By ALEX. E. SWfeET and j. ARfflOY KNOX. W.th » 3 
Illustrations. 


SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. tkl. 

The Princess and the Kitchen-Maid. By DOROTHEA 

DEAKlN, Author of The Pott and the Pierrot.” 

ROBERT BARR’S NEW NOVEL.-SHORTLY, crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. - 

The Speculations of John Steele. By ROBERT BARR 

Amhor q( “ A Priucc of Good Fellows.” 


MRS. PENNY’S NEW NOVEL—SHORTLY, 9P»*n Svo. . 

Dilys. By F. E. PENNY, Author of " The Sanyasi. ” 

MRS. CAMPBELL P.RAEL 1 S NEW NOVEL.-SHORTLY, crown Bvo, cloth. 

The Lost Earl Of Elian. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author 

of •“ Christina Chard,” etc. ^ 1 

MRS. PERRIN’S NEW NOVEL.-SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Waters of Destruction. By a PERRIN, East 

of Suez.*’ 


MRS. CROKER’t NOVELS.—CHEATER ISSUE: 

Post 8vd, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Infatuation. By B. M. croker. 

Some One Else. By B. M. CROKER. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, hi ©t. Martin’s Lank, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

I.ofctJ RoseBery, whose enlightened devotion to literature 
and the memories of men of letters might well be imitated 
by other Prime Ministers, has written a letter to the 
Convener of Ayrshire, in which he pleads vehemently for 
the preservation of the threatened " Auld Brig of Ayr”— 
so vehemently, indeed, that his construction and his 
grammar have both suffered. But no vehemence could be 
too great in defence of such a structure, which is not only 
beautiful and historically interesting in itself but, as Lord 
Rosebery justly says, is ” almost sacred ” through its 
association With Barns. The “ auld brig " was built, where 
till then there hdd been only a ford* in the reign of 
Alexander III. (1349-1485)— by two maiden sisters, sayS 
the legend, of the nathe of Lew; whose effigieB used to 
appear carved near the southern end. It Was Provost 
BaMantyne, to whom Burns dedicated his “ Twa Brigs,” 
who had the new bridge bnilt in 1788. Every one re* 
members the lines in which Burns made the auld brig 
address the new: 

“ Conceited gowk ! puff’d up wi’ windy pride ! 

This monie a year I've stood the flood and tide ; 

And though wi' crazy eild I’m sair forfairn. 

I'll be a Brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn t ” 


And so he was; for the new brig became a shapeless 
cairtf not a hundred years later, and had to be rebuilt. 
Now the auld brig itself, after its six hundred yeare and 
more of service tS threatened with demolition. It has Tong 
been closed to traffic, and professional opinioh seems to 
hold that it Cannot he saved and must be demolished. 
Every one will sympathise With Lord Rosebery in his plea 
that the town council of Ayr shall “ exhaust all the re* 
sources of civilisation ” to preserve the bridge before they 
allow themselves to consent to its destruction. If it is a 
question of money* they need not fear lukewarm support 
from the admirers of a genius whom England, as well as 
Scotland, would be delighted to honour. 


Appropriate as it was to greet the French sailors in 
their progress through the City last week with Stranger's 
buoyant lines : 

41 Tontes Ids friers lui vont sourlfe: 

Qii'efi ekt heortru* sur un navi re," 

it would be interesting to know whether the words were as 
familiar to our vteitore as, let us say, a couplet from one 
of Campbell's naval lyrics would be to a corresponding 
company of British seamen. Btranger was once as widely 
known and sung in France as Burns is in Scotland— 
indeed, it would be hard to name two poets more distinctly 
national—but it is not so easy to ascertain With which of 
his country’s poets the average Frenchman of education is 
best acquainted. However that may be, the great captains 
of a hundred years ago would have shrank from the 
methods of destruction allowed in modern naval warfare; 


and B£ranger, had he lived in this age of submarines, 
could hardjy have drawn such a joyous picture of ” a life 
on the ocean wave.” 


While the bards of old were chiefly employed in 
commemorating the deeds of warriors; their modem 
successors have been ever less and less preoccupied with 
such matters. One reason, perhaps, is the difficulty of 
painting a really great battle-piece. French writers have 
coped with the task with some success, M. Copp6e and, in 
a greater degree, M. D6roul6de, finding their inspiration in 
the Franco-Prussian War. Such a poem as M. Ddroulede’i 
“ Le Sergeant ” is widely and deservedly admired by 
Frenchmen; but our own literature can boast ho rival 
to-day to the war-poems of Campbell, Doyle, or Tennyson. 
It would seem that the newest conditions of warfare 
are not easily adapted to poetic expression. The South 
African War, which none can say lacked heroic phases, 
has not, so far as we are aware, given birth to a 
single noteworthy poem. But to go back a century, to 
Bdranger’s day—what English poet has written of Nelson 
as he did of Napoleon ? Will not some one in this anniver¬ 
sary year break the unmerited silence, and give us at last 
that great poem on the death of Nelson, which hitherto 
remains unwritten ? _______ 

Sir William Laird Clowes, who died after a long and 
painful illness last Monday, was the sbrt of a Registrar in 
Chancery. He was originally intended for the Bar, but 
finding more congenial and remunerative employment on 
the staff of various provincial papers, he abandoned the 
law for journalism. In the early ’eightieshe was acting as 
assistant to the naval editor of the Army and Navy Gazette, 
and there acquirer! that taste for naval matters which sub¬ 
sequently gave him his position among the foremost naval 
critics and writers of the day. And when, a few years 
later, the practice was instituted of sending special correr 
spondents to the naval manoeuvres, he was one of the small 
band of writers who were chosen for the work. He repre¬ 
sented at various times the Times, the Standard, the Daily 
News, the Daily Graphic and the Daily Mail, and wrote 
widely in all those papers on other subjects connected with 
the sea Service. His brilliant descriptions of naval life, his 
aptitude for enlarging upon the minuter details of service 
routine, and his ready assimilation of the views of the 
naval officers with whom he was thrown into contact made 
him not only popular with newspaper readers but respected 
by those whose doings tie so graphically described. Some 
ten years ago he commenced the publication of his great 
work, “ The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present,” and it is as editor of the seven 
volumes composing that work (which won him his knight¬ 
hood) perhaps even more than as a journalist of distinc¬ 
tion, that he will be remembered. Among his other 
undertakings, he was one of the originators and general 
editors of the Unit Library; and his published works 
include verses, novels, and a series ot articles for “ Social 
England.” 

” How little we kno\V of our own language f" is the re¬ 
flection aroused by glancing at the " Glossary of Broadland 
Terms and Provincialisms " appended to Mr. W. A. Dutt's 
book, “ The Norfolk Broads, of which a new and cheaper 
edition has just been published. Was it really necessary 
to give a glossary of some of these words ? AH books are 
aimed at Londoners nowadays. Is the average Londoner 
really so ignorant as riot to know what “bobbing” fot 
Cels is arid what an “eel-box”; that a ” ding ” is a blow; 
that a squirrel’s "nest” is properly a ’'drey” ; that an 
11 elver’’ ii a young eel, and a "flapper" a young wild 
duck; that "enow” is enough, and to "iriind" to re¬ 
member ; that " a sight niore'* iriearis a good deal more • 
that “ haysei ” is hay-making time, and " nigh ” the same 
as neatly ? Has ha hever heard of Gosport or Portsmouth, 
that he needs to be told that the “ hard ” is tbe shore: or 
lived so shut up in his own routine that he has never 
learned the shape and uses of a "skep ” ? 
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If this be so, it shows had sadly his vocabulary has 
shrunk in some directions, while in others, no doubt, it 
has been extended by such words as “ biograph,” “ auto¬ 
mobile,” and the like. For the words we have mentioned 
of which Mr. Dutt thoughtfully provides him with an ex¬ 
planation, are not “broadland” or “provincial” words 
at all. They are, in many cases, the correct words, the 
universal words, the words, if we may so put it, just as 
much as a “mask” is the word for a fox’s head, or 
“ pad ” for his foot; in other cases they are words common 
enough in all parts of the country. The provincialism lies 
rather with the people who do not know them than with 
those who use them in common speech; and it is a sad 
sign of deterioration when Mr. Dutt, who may be presumed 
to know what he is about, thinks it necessary to explain 
such words as those we have picked out of his list. That 
Mr. Dutt really imagined them to be “ broadland ” or 
“ provincial ” words we prefer not to believe. 


The question is interesting as touching on what is really 
a wide evil. Another instance of it is the common com¬ 
plaint of readers that they “ cannot understand ” the 
Scotch words they meet with in novels. If they knew their 
Chaucer they would find that any number of these 
“Scotch ” words appear in his pages; and a knowledge of 
French would help them to a great many of the rest. 
Language must change, of course ; the average man has no 
room in his mind for more words than those he is in the 
habit of using in his business and his ordinary conversa¬ 
tion ; but when “ ding,” “ drey ” and “ hard ” are classed 
by a glossarist as “ broadland ” or “ provincial ” terms, we 
cannot help feeling that either the glossarist or his readers 
are less completely equipped than they should be. 


Miss Mary Cholmondeley once pleaded eloquently for 
the formation of some kind of register of titles, so that 
authors and publishers might be spared the annoyance and 
expense involved in making an alteration on the very eve 
of a book’s appearance. “Lucas Malet” had this experi¬ 
ence with “ TheCarissima,” which she called at first “ The 
Power of the Dog,” only to find at the last moment that 
she had been anticipated. But the expense of making and 
keeping up such a register of titles would be considerable, 
and would certainly not be covered by the receipts of con¬ 
sultation fees. Besides, it is perhaps a mistake to suppose 
that there is any copyright in a title, as such. The crucial 
point is whether, by the duplication of an old title, the 
public may be deceived into buying what they did not 
intend to buy. If the first book is quite dead and has 
been withdrawn from sale for some years, we doubt very 
much whether another book by a different author but with 
the same title would run much risk of being “injuncted.” 


The various announcements for the autumn publishing 
season reveal once more how curiously writers of fiction 
differ in their power of choosing good titles. It is to a 
certain extent a matter of fashion. Thus, not very long 
ago an attempt was made to revive what may be called 
the conversational title which Trollope used in “ Can You 
Forgive Her?” and “He Knew He Was Right.” But 
this form seems to have been definitely abandoned, for 
this season at any rate, although it obviously affords 
splendid opportunities for exciting curiosity. Just now 
novelists seem to prefer the plain descriptive title, of 
which an excellent example is “The Parish Nurse.” We 
have no doubt that the merit or demerit of the title has a 
great deal to do with the success of a book. The experi¬ 
enced reviewer of course knows by bitter experience that the 
merit of the title is often in inverse ratio to the merit of the 
book, but the public are less sophisticated and are in¬ 
fluenced in giving their orders by the title almost as 
much as by the name of the author. “ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” certainly owed nothing of its success to its un¬ 
attractive title—indeed, it might also be laid down as 


anaxiom that the names of places and countries, whether 
real or imaginary, should be avoided. “The Count of 
Monte Christo ” is a grand exception, but the p lfbr 
Dumas had a positive genius for titles, which his son 
inherited—as may be seen by the extremely clever names 
he gave to his plays. ______ 

Recalling Richard Doyle's first Punch cartoon, “The 
Modern Sisyphus,” in which Sir Robert Peel was depicted 
trying to roll uphill an enormous rock, labelled “ Ireland’’ 
and wearing the features of Daniel O’Connell, a drawing of 
Mr. Balfour as “Sisyphus Triumphans" which appeared 
in a contemporary on Saturday last reminds us also that 
it is just sixty-four years since John Leech’s first contribu¬ 
tion—signed in full and with the leech in a bottle- 
appeared in the fourth issue of Punch. In view of the 
share which Leech's sketches ultimately had in building up 
the popularity of that paper, it is curious to note that this 
particular one had at the time a very adverse influence. 
The block was large, and as the engraver was behindhand 
in consequence, the publication of the paper was delayed 
and a great falling off in the sales resulted. The drawing 
—by no means representative of the style or the subjects 
which Le cli afterward made so peculiarly his own—is 
entitled “ Foreign Affairs,” and shows, in single figures 
and groups, members of the foreign colony then as now 
resident in the neighbourhood of Soho and “Lester- 
Scouere,” as another famous member of the Punch Table— 
du Maurier—called it, in his delightful “ Vers nonsensiques 
4 l’usage des families anglaises.” 


“Fancy a number of Punch without Leech’s pictures! 
What would you give for it ? . . . Look at the rivals 
whom the popularity of Punch has brought into the field,” 
wrote Thackerary in 1854, in his article on Leech’s 
“ Pictures of Life and Character ”; and, as we read his 
generous tribute, we feel how fitting it is that these two 
men, “ lovely and pleasant in their lives,” and divided in 
death by but a few short months, should sleep side by 
side; for in Kensal Green cemetery only one grave 
separates the resting-place of Leech from that of 
Thackeray. _ 

To-day we look for, rather than at, the rivals mentioned 
by Thackeray. It is many years since The Great Gun fired 
its parting shot, since The Arrow sped its last flight, since 
Diogenes uttered his final growl, and since the last Squib 
fizzled out. The hum of The Hornet . is silent. The 
Puppet Show is closed, and The Showman has departed. 
No longer does Ariel wing its way, or The Butterfly flit, or 
The Will-o'-the-Wisp dance. With The Man in the Moon, 
The Tomahawk, and Joe Miller the Younger, “They have 
passed to Oblivion and Nox " : 

" oranes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 


The mathematico-poetical puzzle we printed in these 
columns a short time ago is quite eclipsed by a literary 
game unearthed by a provincial paper. Fifty years ago, 
it appears, people delighted in what they called “ medleys." 
The game consisted in taking one short line apiece from a 
number of poets and fitting them together so as to rhyme 
and to make sense. Here is one verse of several printed in 
our contemporary: 

" Ask what is human life ! the sage replies. 

Wealth, pomp, and honour are but empty toys; 

We trudge, we travel, but from pain to pain, 

Weak, timid landsmen on life's stormy main ; 

We only toil who are the first of things, 

From labour health, from health contentment springs; 

Fame runs before us as the morning star. 

How little do we know that which we are ; 

Let none then here his certain knowledge boast 
Of fleeting joys too certain to be lost; 

For over all there hangs a cloud of fear, 

All is but change and separation here.” 
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The poets quoted are, in their order, Cowper, Ferguron, 
Quarles, Burns, Tennyson, Beattie, Dryden, Byron, 
Pomfret, Waller, Hood, and Steele. The people who 
could play the game at this level of knowledge and of 
sentiment must have been few; but every schoolboy will 
remember the irreverent jumbles of sentences from the 
Bible that made such excellent stories, and our contem¬ 
porary recalls Arthur Lloyd’s “Song of Songs” in the 
music-halls as another instance. 


One or two of our contemporaries have printed lately a 
little poem which was stated at the inquest on a poor 
washerwoman who hanged herself recently at Sheffield to 
have been found written by her on a piece of sugar-paper. 
The lines are as follows: 

•• Here lies a poor Voruan who always was tired ; 

She lived in a house where help was not hired. 

Her last words on earth were ‘Dear friends I am going 
Where washing ain’t done nor sweeping nor sewing : 

But every thing there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes : 

I’ll be where loud anthems will always be ringing : 

But having no voice I’ll be clear of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 

They are not, of course, of her own composition. The last 
two in particular have been so frequently quoted as to 
have become almost proverbial; but can any of our 
readers tell us who wrote them ? Their strength and 
simplicity, and their sincerity that quite checks any desire 
to smile at their homeliness, make the author's memory 
worthy of preservation. 


It is pleasant to be able to correct a slip before any 
watchful reader points it out. In our issue of July 29 we 
noted a number of mistakes in the spelling and signification 
of certain English proper names, stating that the errors 
were made in the introduction to a French translation to 
of “ De Profundis.” We hasten now to say that the work 
was not “ De Profundis,” but “ Intentions,” and that the 
actual French translator of “De Profundis” is far too 
good an English scholar to make any such errors. 


But our little slip is not likely to rouse such feeling as 
the statement in a French contemporary that M. Sienkie- 
wicz's new novel, “Chevaliers teutoniques," has been 
translated into French “ from the Russian.” And that 
when 11 . Sienkiewicz has been newly confined to his house 
by an order of the Governor-General of Warsaw for sign¬ 
ing and publishing in the Russian papers a protest against 
the Russification ol Polish schools ! The author of “ Quo 
Vadis” is, of course, a Pole, and writes only Polish. 


Mr. Walter V. Daniell has compiled, and will publish in 
October, under the title of “ Collectanea Napoleonica,” an 
illustrated catalogue of the Napoleonic collections owned 
by Mr. A. M. Broadley, of the Knapp, Bridpole, Dorset¬ 
shire. The collections include autographs, historical 
documents, broadsides, caricatures, drawings, maps, music, 
portraits, military costumes and scenes, and views, and a 
feature of the book will be reproductions of rare and un¬ 
published originals, Mr. Broadley will contribute an 
explanatory preface and there will be a catalogue of his 
Napoleonic library. The Paris publisher is Godefroy 
Mayer, 41 Rue Blanche. 

Mr. Joseph Milligan of Leeds writes to correct the state¬ 
ment, which we made last week on the authority of the 
publishers of the forthcoming new edition of Swann’s 
translation of the “ Gesta Romanorum,” that no edition 
of the work has been published for eighty years. An 
undated edition, it appears, was published about i860 in 
two volumes by Camden Hotten. 


LITERATURE 

OLD CUMBRIAN AMUSEMENTS 

The Victoria History of the County of Cumberland. Edited by 
James Wilson, M.A. Vol. II. (Constable.) 

In the second volume of this excellent history of 
Cumberland the section of most general interest is that 
devoted to the industries and ancient and modern sport of 
the county. The ecclesiastical history, the political 
history, and the monumental effigies are matters for the 
specialist to which we may refer in a subsequent article, 
but at present let us confine ourselves to a few details in 
the daily life of a dalesman, which the material collected 
helps us to reconstruct. Cumberland has ever been a great 
sporting district; it has been from time immemorial culti¬ 
vated by “ statesmen,” or small holders, in whom the love of 
hunting was inbred. Some of the writers who discourse on 
the subject are of opinion that the old ardour is somewhat 
abated since the introduction of steam to the country, with 
its opening up of other forms of amusement. But the 
land of John Peel still preserves something of the character 
that it had when Hutchinson wrote his account of it. It 
is true that some of the sports are ended, probably for 
ever. The red deer are now carefully confined to parks. 
If falconry ever was popular in Cumberland—and it could 
not have been so to a very great extent owing to the 
quantity of the woods—it is so no longer. The days of 
cock-fighting, too, have passed away, somewhat to the 
grief, as it appears, of Mr. G. W. Hartley, who says : “ the 
law which allows infinitely more cruel sports has laid a 
heavy hand on that one ‘sporting ’ occupation, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all who took part in it, both animal 
and bird”. He consoles himself, however, with the re¬ 
flection that it is still carried on illicitly. In detail Mr. 
Nicholson writes upon game cock-fighting, and he has no 
difficulty in showing what a very popular amusement it 
was some seventy or eighty years ago, when farmers 
throughout the country were just as much expected to 
provide “ cock walks ”, as they now are to walk foxhound 
puppies. He tells us of a popular nobleman who had 
hundreds of game-cocks out at walk at the same time, and 
who was in the habit of having a clause inserted in his 
farm leases stating that the tenant must walk a game¬ 
cock for the landlord. At school the annual cock-fight¬ 
ing was as much the rule as it was in Scotland, and occa¬ 
sionally prizes for it were left by will. To a school near 
Carlisle a Mr. Graham gave a silver bell weighing two ounces, 
on which is engraved “ Wrey Chappie 1665 ”, to be fought for 
annually on Shrove Tuesday by cocks. The cock-fighting 
went on there regularly until 1836, when it was suppressed 
by the Rev. R. Jackson. Not only were the children in¬ 
terested in cock-fighting, but so were the parsons. A 
capital story is related of one who, while dozing in his 
pulpit during a collection, suddenly woke up and cried in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by the whole congrega¬ 
tion : “ I’ll back t’black cock—black cock a guinea—damn 
me! ” 

The writer of the present article remembers an old 
village Presbyterian minister who must have been just as 
fond of this pastime as the one alluded to, though the 
sport had to be quietly and illicitly carried on. There 
was a jobbing gardener in the village who arranged the 
contests, and if he—as often happened on a Sunday—put 
his head in for a moment at the door of the meeting¬ 
house, the sermon, song, prayer, or whatever was going on 
was quickly brought to a conclusion, and in a short time 
the minister might be seen making his way hurriedly 
round the back of the houses to the meadow by the river 
where the cock-fighting took place. How popular cock- 
fighting was may be judged from the fact that the people 
of Dalston, near Carlisle, still go by the nickname of the 
“ black-reeds ” from the famous breed of “ black-reds ” 
which used to be kept there. One of the local proverbs 
is: “ While I live I’ll craw.” 
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' Some for a par o' mittens loup't. 

Some wrusti'd for a belt: 

Some play'd at pennice-steans for brass : 
And some arnarist gat fell't: 
Hitcb-step-an-loup some tried for spwort, 
VVi' many a sair exertion : 

Others for bits o’ 'bacca gurn’d. 

An sec like daft devarshon 




, 1 ... 


We have mentioned in connection with hunting the 
name of John Peel. It will be news to many of our 
readers that this worthy was quite a modern man, 
although In the mind* of most of ns he has a purely 
legendary existence. He died as recently as 1854, and Lady 
Mabel Howard relates that she knows several men in 
Cumberland who followed him and his hounds, and can 
still describe the familiar figure : 

" The Wue-grey cont with its brrrss buttons, the white beaver hat 
and choker tie, the knee breeches, which were joined by a pair of long 
stockings, and then, most curious of all, the fact that be always wore 
shoes, to one only of which a spur was attached. No truer sportsman 
ever lived ; for over forty years John Feel hunted his hounds. He has 
been immortalised in verse and song, and the romance and halo with 
which his name is surrounded will last as long as hunting remains the 
national sport of this country. John Peel was a statesman <the 
northern definition of a yeoman) living in Caidbeck village, and from 
there he hunted the west of Cumberland, and, as Matthew Graves 
teHs us, ‘ no wile of a fox or a hare could evade his scrutiny.”' 

. Mr. (now Sir) Wilfrid Lawson in his young days often 
hunted with John Peel, and after the death of the old 
sportsman became possessed of his pack of hounds. 

Very characteristic of the district are the sports of 
foulmart hunting and sweetmart hunting, both of which 
are described by the Rev. Jame9 Wilson. The foulmart 
was the name given in the North to the polecat. The 
'fifties and ’sixties of last century seem to have been the 
'halycon days of foulmart hunting in Cumberland. The 
quarry has now grown so scarce that it would be im¬ 
possible to find one for sporting purposes. The hunting 
seems to have been done mostly in the early hours of the 
morning, and the months with “ r” in them—that is, from 
September to April—were considered the best. It was 
the habit of John Peel, when the fox-hunting season was 
over, to pick out half a dozen deep-toned foxhounds to 
hunt the foulmart, until the middle of May. He liked 
sldw bounds for the purpose. Some amusing stories are 
told Of the mistakes made by dogs that had not been 
properly trained. Here is one given by Mr. Henry C. 
Howard: 

" The bounds on being let out of the kenneli struck a drag atones, 
.and a long run ensued, finishing on Skiddaw, or, as hp should perhaps 
have said, beginning there, as it was from Skiddaw that the quarry 
'bad started oh her wanderings; so the return journey had to he under¬ 
taken. and on arrival at the kennels the fouiman was discovered 
actually lying under the building from which the hounds had set oft m 
the morning ! " 

The sweetmart was the pine-marten. In the church¬ 
wardens' list it was entered as one of the vermin for whose 
head a price was paid. In one parish the tariff was as 
follows: 

•• To the taker or killer of a foa, ten groats; of a fox's cub, three 
groats; of au eagle, five groats; of a marten, three groats; of a wild 
cat, two groats ; of a raven, one groat" 

From an eye-witness is procured the following account 
of the manner in which these prizes were earned: 

■" They procured the swiftest foxhounds from the mountainous 
' environs of Keswick, etc. ; skilful sportsmen were also hired to attend 
with guns apd every other engine for the destruction of tbese annoyers. 
Whitsun week, a.d. 1759. was fixed upon for the attack, whan I myself 
Was eye-witness to the death of twelve foxes within the week. The 
stifii total of Vermin destroyed was fifteen foxes, seven badgers, twelve 
wild tats, and nine martens (called here, by way of distinction, clean 
paarts), besides a prodigious number of fouknarts, eagles, ravens, 
gleads, etc. The wiles and policy of the foxes were truly astonishing, 
such as jumping from the rocks upon trees covered with ivy, where 
they would! ometlmes conceal themselves and defeat their pursuers ; at 
othpr times they ran just withm the edge of Ulleswater, so that no 
scent remained,'’ 

But the sport that stands prominent above all others 
as Cumbrian is undoubtedly that of wrestling. Up tp 
(juite a recent date, we are told, it formed part of every 
yputh’s education, though the lament is raised that it, 
too, is now in decay. Mr. Francis Nicholson, who is re¬ 
sponsible fox the account, quotes a few vivid lines from the 
blind poet, John Stagg: 


Wrestling as a village sport seems to have been ef 
considerable antiquity. Early in the last century, we 
are told: 

“ There still used to be held meetings on to July on the top of High 
Street, a mountain near Haweswater in Westmorland. It was cus- 
tomary on that day for the shepherds of the mountain Aeep-farms to 
hand over to the rightful owners the stray sheep they had collected. 
After this business had been gone through, a dinner was set out, eed 
then commenced wrestling and other sports. These meetings were 
discontinued about sixty or seventy years ago.” 

This is a very pleasant picture of the maimers of the 
shepherds of old time and we wish there had been more 
of it in the volume; but Mr. Nicholson devotes most of 
his attention to a chronicle of the later heroes of the 
pastime. In our opinion he scarcely does justice 
to Steadman who held the championship for nearly thirty 
years, and did not finally retire from the ring until 
August 1900. We cannot help wondering how he would 
have got on with the foreigners who claimed so much 
attention in the London music-halls some little dme 
back. It is true the style of wrestling in which he 
excelled was not theirs, but it could not have been very 
difficult for him to master the rules of their craft, and it 
would have been interesting to see how Ms giant strenjffi 
would have fared against Hackensefcmidt or the Japanese 
champions. 


LUCIAN 

The Works of fuewu. Translated by H. W, Fowlkr and F 
G, Fowler. In four volumes. (Oxford: Clareoden 
Press, Its. net.) 

This translation of the works of the charming mogueur of 
Samosata ought to be welcome to the GreekleSS reader. Of 
course Lucian loses something in his English garb. 

“ Nothing,” said Swift, “ is improved by translation excepta 

Bishop.” But there is hardly any ancient writer who suffers 

so little as Lucian by being transplanted. He isso eminently 
modern in hi 9 point of view that the language of to-day 
never strikes one as an unfit vehicle for his thoughts. 
Admirable as is Jowett’s translation of Thucydides, one 
always feels that it is not Thucydides; but here we have 
Lucian very nearly as delightful as in the Greek. For the 
translators are masters of their art and have produced a 
version as easy aHd fluent as it is scholarly and accurate. 

Undoubtedly Lucian stands alone as a linguist. Not that 
he was a Mezzofanti, who could read and even write in 
scores of tongues; he is no polyglot; like Plutarch, he 
seems to have known little or nothing of the Latin language 
or literature ; but he is the crowning example of a foreigner 
who could use an alien tongue with perfect elegance and 
with aH the ease of a native. No other ancient Writer 
achieved a skill irt the employment of the Attic idiom 
superior to that attainable by a Calcutta babu in the use of 
English. Longimrs, the letters of Phalaris, Aft an, and 
other writers ot the first three centuries A.n. at once betray 
their post-classical Origin; but Lucian’s Atticism fe so 
perfect that it went unchallenged until Cobet, towards the 
close of the nineteenth century, pointed out some miiurte 
divergences from the best Attic usage. The esprtl railleitr 
with which he treated the pagan divinities commended Mh 
on the one hand to modern freethinkers, and on the other, 
strange to say, to staunch Christians, who welcomed an 
ally in the author of such witty burlesques of the “creed 
outworn.” Lucian was, until the present generation, read 
in Trinity College, Dublin, as much as Demosthenes, and 
far more than Thucydides and Herodotus, though bis works 
would be a great deal more likely to produoe a Voltaire or 
a Tom Paine than a Pascal or a Berkeley. Far a like reason 
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oar rode forefathers put Longinus into the course, in¬ 
different to his poor Atticism, because he quoted a verse 
from the first chapter of Genesis as q pahqary instance of 
the sublime. Even the pigeou-Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment could not till quite lqtely be safely neglected 
by one who would be a Scholar of the Mouse. “ Gulliver’s 
Travels ” undoubtedly had its germ in the “ True History ” 
of Lucian. Swift was obliged to read a good deal of Lucian 
for matriculation into Dublin University, and we can well 
understand bow that mordant spirit would drink deep of 
the tonic spring to which it was early led. But Lucian, 
though he poured ridicule on paganism, had no leanings 
towards Christianity. In the “Liar” he exposes certain 
Syrian miracles which, in the words of the translator, “ have 
a remarkable likeness to thecasting opt of spirits by Christ 
and the Apostles.” The “PhilopatrLs.”a direct attack on 
Christianity, was certainly written two hundred years after 
Lucian under Julian the Xpostate. But there is a passage 
m an authentic piece, “ The Death of Peregrine,” which we 
will put before opr readers as showing Lucian’s attitude to 
the new religion, and also as illustrating the ease and skill 
of the Messrs. Fowlers’ version: 

“It was now that ha came across the priests and scribes of the 
Christians is Palestine, and picked up their queer creed. They took 
him for a Rod. accepted his laws, ana declared him their president. 
The Christians, you know, urdrship a man to this day, the distinguished 
persoaage who itttrodffced their novel rites, and was crucified on that 
aocooBt. Wed, the end of it was that Peregrine was arrested and 
thrown into prison. This was the very thing to lend an air to his 
favourite arts of dap-trap and wonder-working. The Christians took 
it all %’ery seriously ; he was no sooner in prison than they tried every 
means ot getting him out again, but Without success. In 'some of the 
Aaiafc cities the Christian communities put themselves to the expense 
of sending deputations with offers of sympathy, assistance and legal 
advice. Peregrine meantime was making quite an income on the 
strength of bis bondage; money came pouring in. You see, these 
misguided creatures start with the general conviction that they are 
immortal for ail time, which explains the contempt of death and 
voluntary self-devotion which are so common among them. And then 
it was impressed upon them by their original law-giver that they are 
all brothers from the moment that they are converted, and deny the 
Gods of Greece, and worship the Crucified sage, and live after his laws. 
Ail this they take quite on trust, with the result that they despise all 
worldly goods alike, regarding them merely as common property. 
Now an adroit unscrupulous fellow, who has seen the world, has only 
to get among these simple souls and his fortune is pretty soon made : 
he plays with them. 

Lucian is not a philosopher; he does not attach himself 
to any school: he is a philosophise! - something like Carlyle, 
with whqm he has other affinities. Lydnus in ‘‘ The Pan¬ 
tomime ” is supposed to stand for Ludan himself. He is 
there described as <f an educated man and in some sort a 
student of philosophy.” His dialogue is generally a vehicle 
for comments on life and fashion, like Swift’? “ Polite Con¬ 
versation ” ; but sometimes it is quite dramatic; “ The 
Runaways ” is almost a play. “ The Rhetorician’s Vade 
Mecum ” is a piece of sustained irony, not unlike Swift’s 
“ Directions to Servants.” Lucian’s keen sense of Attic 
idiom is a thing that stands by itself. He has a nose 
sensitive to every whiff of the aura Attica. In the words 
of Martial, 

" nasum rhiqocerotis habet.” 

If ever there shall rise up a Bengalee Hindn who shall be 
able to sustain the style of Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” we 
will confess that England has reproduced the mi rade that 
Hellas produced in Lncian. In the meantime, we can only 
say that we have in the amazing Syrian, Sir Philip Sydney 
plus Rabelais plus Swift plus Bunyan plus Carlyle plus 
Andrew Lang plus Bernard Shaw. We might add Fielding 
and Thackeray from some points of view. He has affinities 
with Sterne, but the comparison is precluded by the Syrian’s 
utter want of sentimentality, to which his mind is closed 
as firmly as it is shat against the beauties of nature. “ He 
is a hard bright intelligence, with no bowels,” says the 
very clever and luminous introduction—another trait which 
finks him with Swift. But he is, above all things, essen¬ 
tially modern, as the translators point out: 

•• A twantiefb-centary Englishman, a second-century Greek or 
Roman, would he mack more at home in each other's century, if they 
bad the gift of tongues, than in must of those which have intervened.” 


In the “ Anacharsis ” he is at the Vjiewi ql ;M& 

Rudyard Kipling. The muddied oaf -aqfljfh# flgnn^llgd 
fool arc described to the life: ,, r , fru 0 <?'vmui 

"Why do our young men behave like this? SolRii 1 trio (ham 
grappling and tripping each other, some throttling strugglingj*/the 
clay like so many pigs wallowing. There, look ! that one has lifted 
the other right off his legs, and dropped him on the ground. Ncnc'tre 
has fallen on top of him, and will not let him get his head up, bill 
presses it down into the clay ; and to finish him off he twists his legs 
tight round his belly, thrusts his elbow hard against his throat, and 
throttles the wretched victim. . . . Now I want to know what is the 
good of it all. To me it looks more like madness than anything else." 

The “ Lexiphanes,” or “Essay on Purism,” is indeed a 
hard nut for the translators to crack. They speak modestly 
about the difficulty of the task, and seem to think they 
have not quite succeeded. To us all their renderings seem 
miracles of ingenuity and fidelity. Those who can read 
Greek will find it delightful to observe the scholarship and 
cleverness of the version; those who cannot need never 
feel that they are reading a translation. The renderings 
of Messrs. Fowler have all the ease and elan pf a work 
originally written in English. And there are few, if any, 
Greek works which present greater difficulties to the con¬ 
scientious and ambitious translator than some of the essays 
of Lucian, for instance the “Lexiphanes” and thf 
“ Purist purised.” One has only to open the book at 
random to find how thoroughly well the Messrs. Fowler have 
done their work. Here is a delightful passage in “ How to 
write History,” condemning the use of inflated phraseo¬ 
logy suited only to poetry, especially when side by side 
with the illiterate slipshod of “ the man in the street.” 

"Then, Philo, how shall we class the historians who indulge in 
poetical phraseology? ‘The catapult rocked responsive,’ they say; 

' Loud thundered the breach ’ ; or, somewhere else in this delectable 
history, ‘Thus Edessa was.girdled with clash of arms, and all was din 
and turmoil ’ ; or, ‘ The general pohdered in his heart how to attack 
the wall.' Only he fills up his interstices with such wretched common 
low-class phrases as ' The military prefect wrote his Majesty ’; 1 The 
troops were procuring the needful 1 ; ‘They got a wash and put in an 
appearance,’ and so on. It is like an actor wjth one foot raised on a 
high buskin and the other in a slipper." 

It might be supposed that the latter part of the above 
criticism could hardly be applicable to a received modern 
historian; but the translators quote from Prescott: 

" He was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it 
seems, after Mass, to inquire after the state of his health, some of 
whom had remained to partake of a repast." 

The amazing versatility of Lucian is nearly as note¬ 
worthy as his mastery of Greek. It is hard to realise that 
such a treatise as “ How to write History ” or the praise of 
philosophy in the “ Nigrinus,” with its contrast between 
the refined culture of Athens and the “ fumum et opes 
strepitumque Romae,” comes from the hand which pro¬ 
duced such a light jeu d’ esprit as “The Trial of the 
Vowels,” and such reproductions of Menander as the 
“ Dialogues of the Heta:rae.” Like Swift, Lucian can be 
very serious at times, but, like the dour Dean, he is always 
ready to cry: “ Vive la bagatelle ! ” 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


CRITICISM 

Shelburne Essays. Second Series. By Paul Elmer More 
(Putnam, 5 s. net.) 

We were much taken with Mr. More’S first volume of 
Shelburne Essays. He used a plain philosophic style with 
careful ease and fair precision. He wrote on Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Carlyle, Tolstoy, Mr. Arthur Symons; and 
showed training, reading, and a grave interest in literature, 
which were remarkable in what we believed to be a first 
book. The essays in the second volume are of the same 
order. He writes of Lafcadio Hearn, Lamb, FitzGerald, 
Crabbe, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kipling, Hawthorne again, 
and always with the same lofty reasonableness, yet 
with a monotonous severity and respectability that have 
in the end the same effect as a nasal unctuousness in the 
voice—that is, laughter. If the whitened statue of Gobden, 
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which looks seriously upon the Hampstead trams, were to 
speak, even thus would he comment upon books and life, 
after so many days and nights of elevated and solitary 
immobility. 

Mr. More would not deny this; for in his title-page he 
has put some words from “ The Republic ” which insist that 
a man must not be considered in preference to the truth. 
Also, in his essay on Mr. Meredith, he has pointed out 
with disgust, which is as near animation as dignity would 
allow, that Stevenson and Mr. William Watson and 
others have expressed diverse views of the novelist, without 
giving “a rational explanation of their opinions”; and 
has asked ‘‘in amazement” whether this “irresponsible 
impressionism ” is to oust the judgment from criticism. 
Many other passages in Mr. More’s two volumes would 
lead us to attribute this attitude to a belief in Matthew 
Arnold and the dignity of criticism, as much as to a 
regard for the truth. Arguing in an abstract way, we 
should not care to urge that “ irresponsible impressionism ” 
is to supersede reasonable judgments; but we think that 
reasonable judgments have caused more waste of paper 
and more of that tedium which is sapping the vitality of 
the old races, than all the irresponsible impressionism. 
Reasonable judgments are 30 often related to obesity of 
mind, to unconscious hypocrisy and a retarding respect 
for authority, whether conventional or not, that we are 
disposed to pass them over eagerly in search of the voice of a 
human being. We are weary of hearing a man saying, 
without a smile or even a vigorous frown, that “ Ibsen has 
violated the law of tragedy by descending to trivialities 
and by using prosaic language ” ; that Macbeth “ purges the 
passions ”; that ours is a “ prosaic civilisation.” 

But leaving these little matters, it is useful to see to 
what discoveries Mr. More’s judgment leads him in the 
study of Mr. Meredith. He reminds us that “ an eminent 
critic" has said that the novelist cannot tell a story, has 
distorted language “in order to surcharge it with thought 
and sensation.” But let that pass. Then he compares 
“Henry Esmond” (which, like Pater, he calls “ the most 
perfect specimen among English novels,” etc.) with “The 
Egoist,” and concludes that “ in any true sense of the word 
there is as much depth of reflection ” in the new book as in 
the old—a remark which is unsupported. Of Mr. Meredith’s 
style he says: 

“ There is after all a note of sincerity in it, something so naturally arti¬ 
ficial, if the paradox may be pardoned, that we are prone to overlook 
its extravagances, and can even appreciate its fascination for certain 
minds. It may be pretty well characterised in his own words as ' the 
puffing of a giant; a strong wind rather than speech.’ " 

His authority, the ground for his reasonable judgment 
against Mr. Meredith, is a careful study of two books, 
“ Henry Esmond” and Castiglione’s “II Cortegiano.” It 
follows, then, that he finds Mr. Meredith “ uncomfortable,” 
and full of “ dreary affectation,” and guilty of showing 
“ unusual genius in a wrong direction.” The problem in 
“ Richard Feverel ” is to him “ a fairly disagreeable one ” : 
the book “ remains perfectly decent throughout,” he 
remarks with approval. Later, he goes to the trouble of 
quoting, in order to show that the novelisthas observed the 
movements of the eyelids in women; and, instead of 
admitting the observation, he is disturbed, probably 
because it is not in the “ Psalms,” laughs and passes on, 
leaving us pleased by this fall into half-hearted impression¬ 
ism. In the end he takes leave of the “ perilous subject ” 
of Clara Middleton and Diana, having given us some¬ 
thing to ponder on, in the remark that “ the infinite variety 
of human activity is unrolled before us” in “ Pendennis ” 
and "Tom Jones.” 

All this seems to us, whether it is reasonable judgment 
or not, to be really timid impressionism. Mr. More has 
received some impressions from Mr. Meredith’s work. It 
is not like Penn or Washington Irving or Confucius. 
Therefore, he has run to his old books and set them to the 
ungracious labour of abusing the new. Our own feeling is 
that a reasonable critic would have refused to say a word 
on one so antipathetic. 


It is a truism that a critic, as distinguished from a 
reviewer, should praise. The truth 9eems to us to be that 
he should be enthusiastic—should see a book, as a man who 
is not a critic sees a landscape or a character—should, in 
short, be inspired by it. Arnold was, in a measure,inspired 
in his “ Maurice de Gudrin,” which is good; but not in his 
“ Shelley,” which is indifferent. Pater was inspired in his 
“ ^Esthetic School,” which is good; Stevenson was not, in 
his “Thoreau,” which is indifferent. But Mr. More does 
not see that the pure intelligence can never exhaust a 
subject or produce a perfect impression, while the enthusiasm, 
of which we have spoken, means to us a power which, 
perhaps wilfully, but divinely too, makes one aspect of a 
thing entirely its own. The difference is as the difference 
between a man going about with a lantern in a dark 
wood, and a man sitting afar off and seeing it in the 
glimpses of the moon. In Mr. More, this fatal ignorance 
of the true value of impressionism is everywhere illustrated. 
Would he, otherwise, have wished that Lamb could more 
often have “laid aside his pose” and have found confi¬ 
dence “ to lose his wit in the tragic emotions thatmusthave 
waked with him by day and slept with him at night”? We 
think not, and in his strange willingness to record in print his 
laboriously but incompletely considered antipathies, we see 
a grave fault. In criticism it is so grave as often to refuse 
admittance to any of the virtues or the graces. Anger is 
bad enough, but at least it is a passion; contempt is worse, 
but at least ;it may be allied to irony; but reasonable 
judgment is barren, like the critical exercises of schoolboys 
and prolessors. For it is in reading such criticism that we 
see the grain of truth in the vulgar remark that many 
critics have less knowledge than the men criticised. 

It is, then, the duty of a critic to be open, passionately 
open, to impressions, to have a personality, just as it is 
his duty to detect the same openness, the same personality 
in writers of books. When Mr. More not only fails very 
often to have the rich and joyous perceptions of an enthu¬ 
siast, to have a personality, but fails also to detect the 
personality in his author, he seems to us condemned. He 
sees that Mr. Meredith is extraordinary, and he merely 
complains. Our critic is thus one of the immense number 
of men who do not know what they like, or if they like a 
thing cannot like it heartily, and go about the world trying 
to be interested. He likes Hawthorne and Lafcadio Hearn; 
he can write of them like an educated man; but he has 
so wasted his abilities in pondering his dislikes that he is 
very nearly dull. The result is that he—a man of many 
remarkable and rare abilities—has become little more than 
a “ cultured ” talker about books to persons who like a 
“ cultured ” man. Such readers will find much to enjoy 
in his essays. They are full of educated, shrewd comment, 
gracefully expressed, on interesting subjects. In “ Lafcadio 
Hearn ” he shows a knowledge of East and West so great, 
that we reflect sadly that, had it been a little less pro¬ 
fessorial, it might have pleased lovers of Hearn by other 
means than mere critical explanation, i.e., by original com¬ 
position. Then his essays on “ Delphic and Greek Litera¬ 
ture ” and “ Nemesis, or the Divine Envy” are grave and 
learned enough to ac use us fairly of violating our own 
laws of good criticism, by refusing to see the full and 
peculiar value of Mr. More’s work. But then we are wily 
reviewing. 


THE SPELL OF AFRICA 

Zanzibar in Contemporary Times. By R. N. Lynk. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 7 s. tid. net.) 

It is hardly necessary for Mr. Lyne to tell us in his preface 
that his has been a labour of love. Almost from the first 
he infects us with the spell to which he has himself suc¬ 
cumbed. His book deals chiefly with the suppression of 
the slave-trade on the east coast of Africa. It is doubtful 
whether the public has ever given due credit to the British 
Government for the tact and common sense with which'.it 
treated -a most difficult problem. It was easy for the 
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public to call for total abolition of the slave-trade; it was 
not easy to deal with the complicated conditions which the 
attempted abolition was likely to call forth. Repugnant 
as the idea of slavery was to modern civilisation, it was not 
alien from the mind of either slave or slave-owner; the 
Arab looked upon the relation as ordained by Allah and the 
slave bore no ill-will to his Arab owner; indeed, he was in 
great measure dependent upon him for support and pro¬ 
tection. Had the British Government acted upon the 
public desire to free all slaves without delay, the case of 
the slave would have been even worse than that of the 
slave-owner. Fortunately, the Government showed a 
practical appreciation of the difficulties at issue, and 
contented itself with bettering things by degrees: 

" Ordinary considerations of prudence and fair dealing required that 
abolition should be brought about without dislocation of the economic 
and social conditions of the islands and without injustice.” 

Records of Zanzibar date back to the thirteenth century, 
when Marco Polo gives us a highly coloured account of its 
inhabitants; at the end of the fifteenth century we find the 
Portuguese in possession: two hundred years later they 
were dispossessed by the Arabs of Muscat and Oman. 
Under the famous Sultan, Seyyid Said, Zanzibar became 
the chief city in East Africa; the Sultan built two palaces 
00 the island and removed his court from Muscat, with a 
large following of Arabs, Persians, Turks, Circassians, 
Abyssinians, Nubians, Swahilis and natives from Central 
Africa. A British consulate was established, and under its 
protection Indians took up land; the soil being highly fertile 
and producing a larger vatiety of fruits and economic plants, 
especially cloves, than almost any other place. A treaty 
with the British was soon followed by a treaty with the 
French and by the settlement of the Germans on the main¬ 
land; it was about this time that Mr. Harry Johnston 
introduced his British East Africa scheme, and in 1890. 
Zanzibar, having long become independent of Muscat and 
Oman, was declared a British Protectorate. From this 
date, the organisation of the Zanzibar Government pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly; new roads and wharves were constructed, 
sanitation was attended to, the Port service and customs 
were inaugurated and missions were introduced. 

The thing which strikes us most in the Victorian era 
of the history of Zanzibar is the virility of the English¬ 
men concerned; a critical period invariably produces men 
of a fit stamp to deal with it. Ordinary courage, energy, 
and straightforwardness we are accustomed to exact from 
the Englishman abroad; but this period was remarkable 
for the firmness and moderation, the tact and foresight, 
the patience, endurance, and devotion to duty of not only 
the tried government official, but the young naval officer 
left to make the best of a difficult situation. Some died of 
fever; others, worn out by the strain, returned to England 
to die; but all took their work as a matter of course, and 
so deeply did they impress the Arab and native mind with 
the force of British character, that the Mombasa chiefs 
hoisted a British flag in defiance of orders, and the 
Zanzibar Sultan placed his kingdom under British pro¬ 
tection although it meant the suppression of slavery and 
the consequent loss of much of his revenue. Throughout 
the history of Zanzibar these Arab Sultans have been loyal 
to us, with the exception of Khaled, who, coming to the 
throne in 1896, when the Germans had produced ill-feeling 
against Europeans in general, made an attempt to throw 
off British suzerainty; he was speedily reduced to sub¬ 
mission by the bombardment of the town. 

The arrangement and style of the book are good ; the 
writer has had the wisdom to keep his statistics and other 
technical matter for the appendix; his language is fluent 
without being slipshod. Consequently the book is far 
more readable than the majority of publications dealing 
with similar subjects. It is fully illustrated with both 
views and portraits, and has two maps and an index; it 
combines historical record and memoirs with a most com¬ 
plete handbook to the natives, industries, economic plants, 
soils, climate, diseases, and religions of the protectorate. 


The author writes with charm, and. although we have 
searched with care, we have failed to find anything at 
which to quibble. 

COGITATIO METAPHYSICA 

Philosophical Studies. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., LL.D. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by Robert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 

(Macmillan, tOs. net.) 

The late Professor Ritchie of St. Andrews was not one of 
those silent philosophers who during their lifetime speak 
only to a limited circle, and after their death leave it to 
their friends to collect from their literary remains a volume 
representative of their work and thought. He wrote 
freely, and even in his early days when he was tutor at 
Jesus and Balliol he was more successful as a writer than 
as a lecturer. One book of his, “ Darwinism and Politics.” 
is widely known and has even achieved the honour of being 
pirated in the United States. His book on “ Natural 
Rights,” the most considerable in volume of his works, 
does not appeal to so wide an audience, but it is accepted 
by all those to whom this present volume will appeal as 
the most thoroughgoing criticism of a popular and power¬ 
ful fallacy. Yet, if he erected his own monument and 
thus rendered it unnecessary to publish his lectures in 
order that the world might learn something of the wisdom 
that he imparted to his immediate pupils, his friend Mr. 
Latta has none the less done well in selecting from his 
papers, published and unpublished, the material of a 
posthumous volume. In the case of a philosopher whose 
teaching has been confined to his pupils, the publication of 
his lectures is all that the world demands. When, as in 
the case of Mr. Ritchie, the world is already in possession 
of most of a thinker's ideas, it asks for something more 
intimate from a posthumous book, and this is what to 
some extent the book before us supplies. 

Some part of the volume, indeed, is made up from 
papers which have already been published in the Philo¬ 
sophical Review and Mind. These are the two essays on 
“ Logic and Psychology ” and “ Metaphysics and Epistem¬ 
ology,” the titles of which sufficiently indicate their con¬ 
tents, and the paper on “ The One and the Many,” which, 
written as a criticism of Professor James' “The Will to 
Believe,” contains much that is still valid as an argument 
against the doctrine now boldly flourished as Pragmatism 
or Humanism. Like everything that Mr. Ritchie wrote, 
these essays are clear and forcible in thought and expres¬ 
sion ; and, for the sake of the younger student especially, 
it is well that they have been saved from the comparative 
obscurity of the back numbers of the Reviews to which 
they were contributed. Had Mr. Ritchie lived, he would, 
no doubt, have included them in a volume of metaphysical 
essays similar in form to his “ Darwin and Hegel,” or to 
the collection of papers on moral philosophy which he 
published a year before his death as “ Studies in Political 
and Social Ethics.” The form of the isolated essay was 
that which seemed to suit best his clear and critical 
mind, and, had it not been for the publication of the 
present volume, his essays might have seemed, in the 
absence of any large constructive work, to have been the 
only form of expression of which he was capable. 

But there was found among Mr. Ritchie’s papers after 
his death the beginning of a general work of philosophy 
which, under the title of “Cogitatio Metaphysica,” is 
rightly placed at the head of this volume and which, far 
more than the published essays, will attract the attenti on 
of all who wish for fuller knowledge of the author or to 
whom the publication of this book introduces him for 
the first time. As it is published now, this work consists 
of thirty-six short sections, mostly of a page or two in 
length. Carefully revised for the greater part and placed 
in a final order, it represents, as far as it goes, the 
crystallised and mature thought of the writer on the 
principal questions of metaphysics and ethics. ‘‘Perhaps 
not every one who reads this,' Ritchie wrote at the head 
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of the note-book containing these meditations, “will 
grumble because it is short." These are words of ill omen 
and a sad preface to a masterpiece left incomplete, bat they 
express the intention of the writer to use the method of 
aphorism so highly extolled by Bacon, and to reject the 
imitation of mathematical method which, in the words of 
Kant, also prefixed to the work, has been more injurious 
than anything else to philosophy. No one insisted more 
than did Ritchie upon the necessary coherence of know¬ 
ledge, but he realised equally that a method of deduction 
in metaphysics is an impossible ideal and he saw, as few 
professional philosophers seem to see, that the main theses 
of a philosopher can often be best expressed as a series of 
more or less isolated truths. Even if a philosophy is 
dominated, as it must be, by one great central idea, the 
application of this idea to the various questions which arise 
necessarily in a conventional form must be to some extent 
discrete, for a work of philosophy aims at a unity which 
is far above our powers to attain, and any attempt to 
clothe it in a perfect form must err either through the 
limitations of the form (as when the symmetry is external 
and artificial) or through some weakness or elaboration in 
the transition from part to part. The method of aphorism 
has also the advantage of being freer from the mere 
professional disputation which is nothing more than the 
laboratory work of philosophy, and thus brings its subject 
much more directly into touch with life. It was at all 
times the secret of Ritchie’s strength that with him there 
was no division between philosophy and life; and it is well 
that, in the work which through Mr. Latta's care has been 
preserved to us, we can see that he was upon the point of 
giving himself full expression. Death cut short his 
work. To the sympathetic reader nothing could be more 
acceptable than these sections. Short and decisive, they 
attempt to fill no gap6 by means of weakness and sophistry; 
intimate and personal, they are saved from the dogmatism 
which would otherwise accompany the lack of discursive¬ 
ness and argumentation. 

Yet, while this method of expression will attract all 
those whose thought runs On the same lines as Ritchie’s, 
because it gives vivid expression to ideas valued, not for 
their novelty, but for their conviction, it has its dangers as 
a means of communication to the world. There is no per¬ 
suasiveness of argument to convince an opponent, no cloud 
of words to confuse the weakness of the ordinary lialf- 
attentive reader, no pomp or pretence to set off the value 
of the truths conveyed. If once the emotional quality of 
the thought and the associations and significance of the 
words are missed, the sentences and paragraphs become 
empty and dogmatic. The context gives very little help, 
and the reader must ever be alive and sympathetic. The 
sentence, for instance, from the first section: “ Philosophy 
is the love or striving alter wisdom’’ (Pythagoras), reads 
either as a mere donnish platitude or as the restatement of 
a deep truth, according as it is read lightly or with a full 
understanding of the exact significance of each word. And 
here it is to be regretted that the editor has not only given 
little help, but has even done much to create a false im¬ 
pression. Cross-references might have been supplied far 
more often than they are; and, besides, by including a long 
section on psycho-physical parallelism from a review of 
Dr. Ward’s “ Naturalism and Agnosticism,” in the place 
where Ritchie had referred to it in his manuscript, and 
by adding some half-finished sections towards the end in 
places where they do not belong, he has distorted the 
shale and changed the tone of the work. The inclusion of 
these foreign passages may even cause those who cannot 
reconstruct the work in its original form to regard it as a 
mere miscellany, and not as a fragmentary, indeed, but still 
an orderly, portion of a deliberate scheme. 

The other two unpublished fragments are more tentative 
but still more intimate. “Confessio Fidei’’ dates from a 
time when Ritchie was busy with socialistic schemes, and 
ife a burning and poignant expression of thoughts upon God 
and man. “ Moral Philosophy ’’ seems to be a collection 
of varibus notes written at different times; and, though 


the cleverness of the editorial work is undeniable, it would 
have been better to present them to the reader together 
with the additional sections of “ Cogitatio Metaphysics “ 
as totally unconnected fragments. Both these papers ire 
of intense interest, as supplying the eniotional and petsansft 
material which was afterwards crystallised in quieter 
moments in the aphoristic form of the “ Cogitatio.” Hit 
insistence on reason blinded Ritchie to some extent to the 
part played by feeling in the construction of knowledge; 
but there could be no better commentary on his view of 
the necessity of an One among the Many, On the nature of 
the Absolute, than the pages in which he speaks of the 
terrible isolation of the human soul. His other central 
and dominating thought, that of thd distinction between 
Origin and Validity, is illustrated by the constant conflict 
in himself between the historic and the philosophic 
interests. The co-existence of these interests brought him 
nearer to Aristotle than to Plato, of whom he published so 
excellent a study; and, if it ted him at times into unneces¬ 
sary divagations, it gave him the wide and catholic print 
of view which endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. 

There might have been more of this revelation of tee 
man in the book if more had been published from hii 
letters, and if more had been included of his views oil 
minor social matters than is to be found even ia the 
“Moral Philosophy.” The selections from Nettleship's 
letters published in his philosophical remains form ote 
of the chief attractions in that book, and it is hale to say 
that the same would have been the case had Mr. Latta 
chosen to follow the example of Mr. Bradley. But he has 
preferred to limit himself to a dry biographical memoir; 
and to tell us very little of the development of RUchk’s 
mind, as if it were only the incidents in the life of a man 
of action and adventure that interest the world. He baf 
not even included so impersonal a table of Ritchie’s 
achievements as a bibliography, and in the philosophic^ 
memoir, which is in most respects excellent and lucid, he 
has confined himself to the material in the volume with 
scarcely a reference even to the published work. But 
though scarcely satisfying all those who ih the past arid in 
the future have felt and will feel the charm of Ritchie’s 
personality in his friendship and his work, perhaps Mr. 
Latta has done wisely in refusing to reveal more of the 
intimate side. 

There are many for whom a work loses itt authority 
when they are aware of the emotional and personal 
scaffolding by means of which it was constructed— 
people who have not learned the distinction between Origin 
and Validity, which, above all other things, Ritchie himself 
endeavoured to make clear. It may be better that a 
philosopher should be known only by his works and that 
Ritchie should go down to posterity, not perhaps as a 
strikingly original thinker, but as a clear-minded and 
brilliant critic and as one of the first who, under the in¬ 
fluence of Darwinism, gave fresh force to a combined 
Aristotelian and Hegelian view of the world. As a critic 
of the philosophy that makes wanton usie of the conception 
of evolution, his work, more clearly expressed and liberal 
in tone than that of almost any other contemporary 
philosopher, has extreme value at the present time, and 
his social ideas, based on a rational view of science as weD 
as on a generous philosophy, should penetrate in this 
country as far as they have in America, where, as we have 
stated, a pirated edition of “Darwinism and Politics" 
proves a somewhat untempered admiration of his abilities. 
If his philosophy bear its fruit, it is idle to complain 
that the man remains unrevealed; but, since the comer 
of the curtain has been lifted, it is impossible not to 
regret that there is no more revelation of a man whom 
all who knew him loved and revered, but who, in spite 
of his interest in Other people and the vigour of his 
printed expression, remained always to the outside world 
something of the shy and diffident scholar. 
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COMMERCE AND COLOUR 

Brittany* By MortiHrr Minns. Text by Dorothy Men per. 

(A. & C. Black, 80 s. het.) 

There is certainly beauty to be found in the books of Mr, 
Menpes, but the impression of beauty is not the dominant 
impression left by this latest book on Brittapy. Our 
thoughts do not recur instinctively to Ruskin’s remark: 
“ Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man colour is the holiest, 
the most divine, the most solemn "; or, if they do, it is 
not with, the conviction that Mr, Menpes has been able to 
give a further example of the truth of Ruskin’s dictum. 
Rather we are disposed to think: “ how clever,” or “ how 
effective," and occasionally, realising the holiness of colour, 
“ how meretricious.” There is something too striking and 
too facile about these pictures, in the pose of the peasants, 
the scheme of colour, the groups, the cottages, the in¬ 
teriors, in the whole untiring brilliancy. Nothing is ever 
subdued. Every effect is, as it were, underlined for admir¬ 
ation. We feel that Mr- Menpes is, moved not by a wish 
to interpret Nature, but by a joy in his own genius for 
making a book attractive to a large public. Interpret 
Nature? rather is she exploited and, like an old master¬ 
piece in a monastery, touched up to the public taste, We 
pad no re verence, no humility, before beauty. For example, 
in watching a sunset there are not many effects of colour 
that Mr. Menpes would miss; out would come his box and 
brushes and all those effects would be sketched on liis 
block; in his mind he would tot up to a stiver the 
value of his picture and how it would reproduce, and how 
effective it would look upon the page qf his next book; and 
he would hurry on to the next copy that Nature had fp 
offer to his quick eye. He sees what he wants to see; and 
he wants effect—effect that will strike the public between 
the eyes and not be too untrue- And he succeeds admir¬ 
ably, with perfect assurance. The public is pleased and 
Will pay for its pleasure. Here is the ideal gift-book—for 
those who love not books. The text is chatty and written 
pleasantly enough: the paper is splendid, and the binding, 
purple with a green design, most comely. And the book 
i- all about Brittany, which every one knows to be an old- 
world paradise, teeming with picturesque “bits” as the 
Promised Land flowed with milk and honey; and no 
“bit" has escaped the swift eye and facile brush of Mr. 
Menpes or loses any of its piquancy under his treatment 
and the three colour process. It is a book which would 
lie gracefully, among other choice epid useless knick-knacks, 
on any drawing-room table. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

The United States: A History of Three Centuries (in ten 
parts) by William Ci|anceu.or and Fletcher Willis 
Hewes. Vol. II. (Putnam, 15 s.) 

There is no period of the world’s history which is being 
so thoroughly re-written at present as the history of the 
United States. Sir George Trevelyan is devoting his whole 
energies to the great theme in this country; while in 
America many of the ablest historical students ate again 
going over the ground so imperfectly covered by Bancroft. 
From these contemporary studies a curious and interesting 
contrast emerges. While English writers Still continue to 
heap every possible condemnation on the set of men Who 
carried ont the policy of George III., there is in America 
a decided reaction. A sort of white-washing is going mi, 
and the new school of historians, Weary of the Old school¬ 
books and patriotic histories, are trying to look at the action 
of English ruler* from a Saner standpoint. The national 
outlook has widened with the years. The sad experience 
of the Civil War has taught the new generation that 
Englisii rulers are not the only then subject to error* bf 
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mind and heart: and there is a sort of scientific revolt 
from the attempt to tack history on to patriotism. 

The fwo able and clear-headed men who have under¬ 
taken the gigantic task of which this volume is the 
second instalment belong, to some extent, to this school: 
They do not fly to the opposite error of upholding Lord 
North and George HI. as splendid English gentlemen fight¬ 
ing a set of reckless rebels—scarcely an exaggeration of 
some forms which this reaction takes. They know that 
that cause has been judged. But they recognise and 
emphasise the fact that England was divided irf this 
Struggle—that Bufke and Chatham were against George 
and North—thit it Was hot the English public, but an 
Obstinate monarch acting through a corrupt House of 
Commons, who attempted to tread America under foot. 
The real England was actually sharing the fate of America 
—the fate of taxation Without representation—and, if 
the mob shouted for War, the saner middle-class had nd 
Control over the situation and showed little passion 
against America. It is, indeed, no small thing that even 
a packed and bribed Hodse of Commons at last threw 
Over the Kirtgj and insisted on making peace With ari irr ; 
dependent United States. ' 

Mr. Chancellor And Mr: Hewes pass ih this volume 
ftom thfe earlier Colonial Origins Of the seventeenth century 
to the neglected period "from 1700 to 1760, and deal 
With that great growth of energy and population which 
was gradually leading (ip to the episode Of the War of 
fndependehce. A revolution, we noW know, is alwayi a 
mark of vitality rather than of decadence, and implies A 
certain amount of strength as a prior Condition of being. 
The American Revolution could not have taken place 
without this immense development of safie and healthy 
life that was spreading between 1700 and 1760 from the 
sea-board of the Atlantic to the far inland virgin prairies 
of the new Continent. The 9H colonies were growing: 
new colonies were still being formed out of the waste pro¬ 
ducts of Europe. Dissenters and Huguenots—the perse¬ 
cuted victims of civil and religious laws—could still find an 
asylum. There was still a great deal of detachment about 
colonies so differing in origin—one founded by Cavaliers;, 
another by Puritans, another by Quakers, and yet another 
by debtors. But they were being all drawn together bv 
the common bond of independence: and, when the day 
and the hour came, unity sprang into being with the first 
touch of oppression. Sufch was the strong, industrious, 
simple race, which was asked to consider itself dependent 
on the corrupt governing classes of England at the most 
corrupt moment in her history. Unhappily for the bond 
between the two countries, these Americans only knew 
England through Successive batches of dissolute and 
arrogant governors, who were merely sent abroad for their 
country’s good. Like the Proconsuls of the Roman 
Republic, they Came to America to line their partes, arid 
rarely returned to England without achieving their object. 
By the foolish and irresponsible diatribes they sent to the 
Government at home, it was these men who “wrote ” the 
United States out of the British Empire. 

Allowing for the inevitable defects of a composite 
narrative, Messrs. Chancellor and Hewes tell this story 
very clearly and well. The United States, as A nation, does 
nbt begin to have a history until 1783 : and in Spite of the 
founders of the new Oxford Colonial Chair, therb is a 
sense in which colonies can have no history. The history 
of a nation, like the history of an individual man, only 
begins with independent life. As long as its fatfe is de¬ 
pendent on the will and policy of a distant Governmeht, its 
story is only a humble appendix to the story of the mother 
country. The wars between the American colonies and 
French Canada which dragged on through the eighteenth 
century until the capture of Quebec belong to the history 
of the British Empire. The history of the United States 
began with the struggle over the Stamp Act in 1765. We 
art glad, therefore, that these writers have so arranged 
this volume as to put the narrative of the long Canadian 
wars into the background, and to emphasise chiefly the 
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political and social development of the Colonies that pre¬ 
pared the way for independent existence. That is the 
true history of America before 1783, and the Oxford teach¬ 
ing will entirely lose its value if colonial history is to be 
taught as nothing but an episode in Imperial expansion. 

During this period of her dependence, America received 
from England one fatal gift. George III. might have been 
happier if he had realised the work that the English 
trading companies had done for his rebellious colonists. 
Even Dr. Johnson might have felt more tender towards 
the Americans if he had foreseen the future. Between 
1680 and 1786, two and half millions of negroes had been 
shipped from Africa to British America. It was a trade in 
which monarchs joined with traders. The English carried 
on half the business, and one hundred and ninety-two 
English ships sailed to and fro with their miserable cargoes. 
The great English seaports had gained their prosperity from 
the traffic. The Southern American States had been pro¬ 
foundly affected by it; and it is a notable fact in American 
development that this vast immigration of black labour 
drove the white man, deprived of manual work, further 
west into the wilds. The War of American Independence 
gave the first great blow to the traffic, which was to linger 
on little more than twenty years longer. But the English 
traders, playing on the early impatience of young America, 
had done their work. The United States started in life 
with a deadly heritage, which was destined to bring on 
her a still unfinished sequence of woe. 

The volume is on the whole an interesting result of much 
labour, written with considerable vigour and insight, and 
summing up better than any other work yet produced the 
various phases and aspects of that surprising development 
—the birth of a new race. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 

The Freedom of Authority. Essays in Apologetics. By J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett, D.D. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 

It is the special merit of the Anglican Church, to which 
Dr. Sterrett belongs, that it alone of all the Christian 
bodies has consciously set before it the ideal of reconciling 
authority with liberty. But it cannot be said that the 
Anglican Church has been successful in solving the difficult 
problem of that reconciliation, nor can one say that Dr. 
Sterrett has been so, though his attempt to solve it in the 
book under review is none the less praiseworthy. The 
book, as he himself says, is a series of studies rather than 
a sustained thesis, and, to tell the truth.it is somewhat 
scrappy and inconclusive. The larger part of it, the author 
tells us, was written “ in a heat, almost at a sitting ” : had 
he given himself more time to sort out his ideas, the result 
might have been more valuable than one is able, with the 
best will in the world, to say that it actually is. 

The book is, indeed, a sign of the times : it is a defence 
of authority in religion by one who was brought up a 
Presbyterian and is now, he tells us, a thoroughly Pro¬ 
testant Anglican with no leanings towards the Anglo- 
Catholic party in his adopted Church ; whose natural in¬ 
clinations lie in the direction rather of Quakerism than 
Catholicism; and who has been brought almost against his 
will to believe that authority is a necessity. The first 
chapter deals with the relation between authority and 
freedom; the second and third are a criticism of the posi¬ 
tions of the late Auguste Sabatier, of Dr. Harnack and of 
the Abb6 Loisy; the fourth treats of the historical method, 
and is a defence of the philosophical school against the 
purely empirical; the remaining four chapters contain 
Dr. Sterrett’s own conclusions as to the nature of authority 
and the guidance of the individual Christian. These four 
chapters are the weakest part of the book. Dr. Sterrett’s 
arguments for authority in the abstract are telling and 
even convincing; he demonstrates effectively that there 
is no necessary antithesis between authority and freedom; 
but his conclusions are neither convincing nor practical. 


His sympathies are far more with Loisy than with Harnack 
or Sabatier; he holds (in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, rightly) that the position of the last two is to a 
large extent unhistorical; like Loisy, he insists that the 
“essence of Christianity” must be found in its history 
and that “ what has been acquired has been acquired’” 

He protests as strongly as Loisy against any going back 
to “ primitive Christianity,” against the theory that Chris¬ 
tianity was perfect only when it was in embryo and that 
all growth is coiruption. But he does not fully understand 
Loisy’s position, and he fails to see whither it inevitably 
leads. 

Dr. Sterrett, in fact, does not accept “ all that has been 
acquired,” and bis reason for not doing so is very un¬ 
satisfactory. The test that he gives to “ the doubtful and 
harassed Christian ” to guide him in accepting or rejectin'* 
is: “Believe [traditional dogmas] only so far as, Irora a 
study of their history, you can see them to be necessary 
implications of the doctrine of the Incarnation.” This 
assumes a large amount of leisure on the part of the 
doubtful and harassed Christian, and leaves, moreover.no 
room for authority. And on what ground does Dr. Sterrett 
hold the doctrine of the Incarnation to be essential? 
Apparently on the ground that it has the support of the 
“ great congregation of the saints of the centuries.” But 
so have many other dogmas that may not seem to a 
given individual necessary implications of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Like Loisy, Dr. Sterrett finds the really 
valid authority in the collective religious consciousness and 
experience. But. unlike Loisy, he does not tell us clearly 
where we are to find the nearest approach to an external 
expression of that religious consciousness and experience. 
At one time he seems to suggest that it may be found 
equally well in any Christian body; yet some Christian 
bodies do not accept the doctrine of the Incarnation. And 
most of the existing Christian bodies had their raison d'etre 
in a rejection of much that had been acquired. The fact 
is that the hypothesis of development is only valid as 
apologetic if one accepts all the developments; it is diffi¬ 
cult to propound a theory which includes the doctrine of 
the Trinity and excludes that of Transubstantiation. And 
the theory of development has no validity or meaning 
unless it is applied to one organic institution. It is im¬ 
possible to hold that all existing forms of Christianity are 
equally representative of the main stream of development. 
Though none are wholly right and none wholly wrong, 
some must be more right than others. Unitarianism and 
Catholicism cannot be alike legitimate and inevitable 
developments of primitive Christianity. 

•‘The Holy Catholic Church," says Dr. Sterrett, "is hke the 
Universal State, that federation of nations and Parliament of man to 
which individual States are subordinate and which is the world s 
tribunal, to pronounce and execute judgment upon them.” 

But there is, in fact, no such Universal State, and such a 
Church is of no practical use to any one as an authority; 
it is merely a sentiment. 

Dr. Sterrett does not seem to fhe present writer to be 
fair to Harnack and Sabatier when he charges them with 
departing from the main principle of the Reformation. It 
is true that the Reformation was not the rejection of all 
authority; but it was the rejection of the authority of 
the existing Church in favour of the authority of primi¬ 
tive Christianity supposed to be finally find absolutely 
crystallised in the New Testament. The Reformers agreed 
with the authorities from whom they revolted that there 
was an original “deposit” of defined dogma: they differed 
as to the content of the deposit. It is now clear that there 
was no such deposit, and the principle of the Reformation 
applied to the facts now acquired leads to the conclu¬ 
sions of Harnack and Sabatier. The dogma of the Trinity 
is now seen to he as much a development as the dogma 
of Transubstantiation; neither formed part of the “ pure 
Gospel,” and Harnack, on Reformation principles, rejects 
both. Nor is it clear what Dr. Sterrett means when he 
objects to the Christianity of Harnack and Sabatier that 
it is “ non-miraculous ” ; for he does not define the term 
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** miracle.” He distinguishes between “ vulgar miracles " 
and “miracles of personality”; but the latter are not 
miracles in the scholastic sense. No reasonable person 
denies the occurrence of phenomena that cannot at present 
be explained; but to say that they are “ miracles " is to 
give a particular explanation of them. 

This confusion of thought is to be found in much else 
that Dr. Sterrett writes. He does not recognise that faith 
is superfluous where we have knowledge, and can begin only 
where knowledge ends. He does not seem to grasp Loisy’s 
distinction—a very necessary one—between phenomenal 
happenings and spiritual facts outside the sphere of 
phenonema. He almost suggests that, if the Resurrection 
be not a fact of history, it must be a fable due to imagina¬ 
tion. But in the nature of things a Resurrection to eternal 
life cannot be proved or disproved by phenomenal evidence. 
The restoration to earthly life of a dead man could be, but 
such a phenomenon could have no spiritual or moral signi¬ 
ficance. Loisy does not regard faith as mere imagination, 
or hold that it has no connection with history. Certain 
phenomenal happenings gave birth to faith, which then 
idealised these events; what is represented by that idealisa¬ 
tion is true for faith, relatively true of course, but none the 
less really true. 

The book contains some mistakes in fact. “Ameri¬ 
canism ” was not primarily an intellectual movement and 
had nothing to do with the critical movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Mivart was not condemned 
for “ Americanism.” M. Loisy’s book “ Autour d’un Petit 
Livre,” was not published alter but before the condemna¬ 
tion of “L’Evangile et l’Eglise” by the Inquisition. The 
previous condemnation of the latter book by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris was not founded on a communication 
from the Pope or the Inquisition; it was Pius X. who 
condemned M. Loisy—Leo XIII. refused to do so. Last, 
in a book published in 1905, Leo XIII. should not be called 
“ the present Pope.” 


THE ROSES’ WISDOM 

Dreaming, I saw her garden desolate 
Foil filled with glory of roses. “ Lo, the flowers 
She loved,” methought, “ have wiser hearts than ours, 
That mourn her reft away by changeless Fate. 

For these now of their bravery naught abate, 

As wist they well how yet her blossomed bowers 
Shall greet her, yielded back by gracious powers 
Some happy Soon, whereon in joy they wait.” 

Then long I tarried, lest a step might stir 
Soft on the listening paths; but hushed they lay, 

Till every rose was fled through petal-showers. 

And when the last were strewn, I needs must say: 

“ Nay, wiser ye, that know the empty hours 
Shall lonely bide save if ye follow Her.” 

Jane Barlow. 


J. K. S. 

No literary reputations are so short-lived as those of th 
parodists—except perhaps those of the theologians. Bu 
since Calverley, who has been dead these ever so many 
years, is still read and quoted, one may hope that the 
memory and the works of J. K. S. will survive the passing 
of the generation that knew and loved him. There are, at 
any rate, two strongholds that will protect them long 
against the attacks of time—Eton and Cambridge. 

“ Jim ” Stephen’s special shrine will always be at Eton: 
other poets have been familiar with the “ long low wall 
with trees behind it, And an old grey chapel behind the 
trees,” Irat none have been so closely connected through¬ 


out life with the scene of their early triumphs and failures, 
He always preserved a reverent enthusiasm for the school 
and its manliest traditions, college and the wall-game; to 
this day, the college eleven drink every year “in piam 
memoriam J. K. S.,” because he was the first to recognise 
the amorphous rough-and-tumble under College Wall as a 
possible art. 

'• For a game's played there which most who’ve tried it 
Declare is a truly noble game.” 

Tradition says that J. K. S. was the best “ firker ” ever 
known, and that he used to play in pumps. Perhaps his 
first claim to distinction was his refusal to submit to a 
caning from a member of Sixth Form for cheeking him; 
but he was already high in the school, and among a con¬ 
stellation of the most brilliant scholars that Eton pro¬ 
duced perhaps for a century he shone by his individual and 
independent talent: those who read on its first appear¬ 
ance his Homeric parody on the Quarter-mile and Hurdle 
race must have prophesied no ordinary career after such a 
lour de force. There is a certain drawing-room in the 
cloisters where he used to divert the company by asking them 
for the authors of quotations; he would “quote” rapidly 
and without effort, and they would guess. Often, after a 
unanimous cry of “Wordsworth” or “Browning,” he 
would say quickly: “No; J. K. S.;” for the one thing 
more astonishing than his memory was his gift of parody. 
No one could have been more ready and glad to acknow¬ 
ledge his debt to Calverley, or could have expressed his 
gratitude more gracefully than he did in the first poem of 
“ Lapsus Calami.” 

" If any critic would remark in fine 
‘Of C. S. C. this gentle art he learned,' 

I should not then expect my book to fail. 

Nor have my doubts about a decent sale.” 

But in parody he broke away from Calverley, and, as 
some are inclined to say, excelled him. The contrast 
between, for instance, his “The Last Ride Together” and 
Calverley's “ The Cock and the Boll ” is enough to show 
the difference of treatment; it is perhaps, to put it baldly, 
a difference between parodying matter and parodying 
form. 

The reflection that, if he had not died thirteen years 
ago, J. K. S. would now be only forty-six years old, comes 
as something of a shock to those who have been brought 
up in the tradition, who never saw that striking face or 
heard his humorous conversation. Hundreds of men are 
alive who knew him intimately, who remember the oc¬ 
casions on which verses were written and can read between 
the lines of the poems. To all these his memory must be 
very dear and very precious, the memory of a brilliant, a 
too brilliant, man, witty, charming and full of a feverish 
virility. “ It may be worth while,” said his brother in the 
introduction to the complete edition, “ to remind those 
who know him only as the author of ‘ Lapsus Calami ’ 
and ‘ Quo Musa Tendis ? ’ that these works represent 
only a small and comparatively trifling part of his talents, 
and give no indication of the features of his character 
best remembered by those who knew him with any degree 
of intimacy.” And yet all those other talents will 
probably be lost to the next generation; there will be no 
one alive who heard him speak in the debates at Cam¬ 
bridge. Reminiscences of his wit may be preserved: how, 
for instance, on listening to a very dull clergyman who 
quoted in his sermon the line: “ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” he muttered: “That’s no reason why you 
should lie about Heaven in your old age.” A few books 
may still be treasured in which he wrote verses of a 
charming intimacy. But, like every one else, he must 
eventually be judged by his work: and though, not long ago, 
when the editor of an ephemeral magazine at Eton dared 
to write articles on “ Lapsus Calami,” an august member 
of Sixth Form said to him. in a voice choked with indigna¬ 
tion : “ I suppose you will be criticising Tennyson next! ” 
it will surely not be wanting in generosity or reverence to 
estimate J. K. S.’s legacy, talis qualis, to English poetry 
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He had ambitions, aspirations after an art which was not 
there juggling with words and wit. At the end of " Lapsus 
Calami * he wrote: 

" 1 claim to be tbe sort of man 
. Who studies metrical effect, 

Whose verses generally scun : 

Whose rhymes are commonly correct " ; 

and at the beginning of “ Quo Musa Tendis P ” published in 
the same year, he said : 

And now 1 mean to write a book 

Where men for fewer jests must look." 

and again: 

11 1 feel that I have got an ' End '— 

A te\os, eh ? as you would say— 

My metier, my profession." 

But the tragedy of the whole business is that his serious or 
quasi-serious work is not so good as his frankly humorous 
verses. There is something wanting in the former poems; 
they have not the same inevitableness as those written 
between April and June 1891, nor the same brilliance as 
some of the earlier parodies; and it is idle to wonder 
whether he would have achieved in time the same felicity 
of expression in dealing with subjects which were nearer 
bis heart. He was keenly interested in painting, the sister- 
art df poetry, as he claimed it to be in “ Paint and Ink,” 
his metrical epistle to the late Charles Furse ; and he used 
always to carry a pocket-paint-box with him; but his 
experiments in word-painting, the “Aquarelles,” can I 
hardly be regarded as really successful. 

Calverley is an evergreen ; Mr. Seaman and Mr. Godley 
are still writing for our delectation; but what makes 
“ I.apsus Calami ” so precious a companion in indolence, a 
recreation in labour, a joy in depression, and a crown of 
festivity, is the humanity of the writer and the touch of 
personal intimacy which would win the heart of the coldest 
Philistine. 

" Between tlieru, where a trailing bough 
Obscured the moonlight pale, 

Lounged a vast form with classic brow, 
Unquestionably male.” 

The reader is immediately admitted to the confidence of 
J. K.S. and the “ wondrous lovely pair.” And the poems 
which deal with love, “ Regrets ” and “ A Joke,” have just 
the personal ring which charms without embarrassing. 

“ You're smiling still : you don’t believe 
A hopeless lover would not grieve; 

{T grieving lover would not shew 
Some outward token of his woe ; 

I’m joking, am I ? be it so.’’ 

Perhaps there are only two instances of venom in the 
whole book, which is full of satire and parody; they are 
- ‘ In the Backs ” and “ On the King's Parade.” But how 
harmless is the bite of the Election Address or of the 
Impromptu on Maclise’s Portrait Gallery edited by Bates. 

" The pencil of Maclise, my dear, 

Thy face will ne’er portray, 

Nor will the facts of thy career 
Be told by Bates, B.A. 

" Yet do not hence a pretext seize 
To blame the cruel Kates : 

If they denied thee to Maclise 
They rescued thee from Bates.” 

“Lapsus Calami and Other Verses” is a volume in 
which, as the editor noticed, every one will have his own 
favourites, and they will differ widely. It is a mine of 
varying emotions and styles, with a wide range of treat¬ 
ment and of subject. But if each admirer were to choose 
a dozen, each list, I suppose, would include the parody of 
Thomas Gray, the “ Street Organs Bill 1891,” the sonnets 
to Wordsworth and to the Belgian at Malines, the 
“Parodist’s Apology to Browning,” and “June 19,1891.” 
And yet what treasures are left out when the dozen is 
counted! "Lapsus Calami ” is to be found in many book¬ 
shelves and at many bedsides; its votaries are a motley 
crowd of friends and strangers, all finding some message 


for themselves or some memory of half-forgotten days, in 
the exquisite verses. 

So, if I try to make you laugh. 

Or if I chance to make you weep, 

Your comrade when you crunch and quaff, 

Your solace when you cannot sleep; 

It's merely as a common man, 

Who says what other people say, 

And hopes to end as he began, 

A treader of the beaten way.” 


A FEAST FOR BOOKWORMS 

Where old books are, there will the bookworms be gathered 
together! But one would scarcely expect to find speci¬ 
mens of the particular genus to which we refer at the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. Yet here 
surely they will be found, and for some time to come, 
drawn by a perfect feast of good things set out in an 
annexe of the Great Central Hall of this Institution. 
Moreover, since the lure takes the form of an almost 
unique collection of Natural History books, many will be 
drawn thereto who do not usually find much attraction in 
old books. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of this series i9 
Pliny’s “ Historia Naturalis,” piiblished in 1469; this id 
one of the first Natural History books, if not the very firsts 
ever published. It is a remarkable volume in many ways; 
and is beautifully illuminated. Near it is Vincint 
Beavais’ “ Speculum Naturale,”'the earliest and greatest of 
the Encyclopedias of the Middle Ages. It was compiled at 
the instance of Louis IX. of France about 1250, but the 
date and place of publication of this great work are un¬ 
known. 

As might be expected, fearsome monsters and grotesque 
travesties of real beasts figure largely in these works. 
Vol. iv. of Conrad Gesner’s “ Historia Animalia,” 1558, 
contains some fine examples of the former type. At the 
page opened, a huge beast is charging a ship and spouting 
water from funnels at the top of its head that would do 
credit to a fire hose. The old heibals of the early 
sixteenth century abounded in these curious creatures of 
the imagination. In a volume of the “Ortus sanitatus’’ 
shown here, may be seen a picture of the “ sea-hare.” This 
picture tells its own story—the artist having been bidden 
to draw a picture of this creature, and knowing nothing of 
the mollusc aplysia which the author had in mind, drew 
a picture of “ pussy ” (lepus timidus), amply provided 
with fins along its fore-legs and coursing wildly over the 
crested waves. 

Among botanical works there are many volumes of like 
interest. Such, for example, as the “Historia Sturpium,” 
of Leonhard Fuchs, after whom the plant fuchsia was 
named. This book, published in Basle, 1543, is chiefly 
remarkable, however, for the beauty of its illustrations. In 
the “ Rariorum Plantarum Historia” of Clusius, again, we 
have the earliest illustration of the potato, with drawings 
made by the author in 1589 from actual specimens: In 
another volume, the “ Sturpium Adversaria Nova ” of Pena 
and L’Obel—after whom the plant lobelia was named—we 
have the earliest known figure of the tobacco-plant. This 
book was printed in Antwerp and finished in England 
between 1570 and 1571. 

We have never in this country lacked enthusiastic 
naturalists, though, thanks to cheap printing and indis- 
criminating publishers, they seem to be more numerous 
to-day than of yore. But to-day we have, by force of cir¬ 
cumstance, become more specialised. A good botanist is 
rarely also a zoologist, and vice versa ; but when the wdrfd 
was younger it was otherwise; at least it was possible to 
show a tair knowledge of both branches of biology. 
Evidence of this will be found in the “ Pinax Rerum 
Naturalium,” by Christopher Merrit, published in r666. 
Herein we have the first account of the native fauna and 
flora of Great Britain, including also the fossils. Thii 
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volume is one of a very few of the first edition which 
survived the Great Fife df London. 

Sir Hans Sloahe left an indelible mark on the history of 
hi$ times, and needs no “ Who’s Who ” to proclaim his 
rank, station, and achievements. Here, in this collection, 
wjj! he found hii own copy of his “Voyage , . . to 
Jamaica,” with his manuscript nbfes arid references to his 
collection, and prldted cuttings inserted from hts “ Cata¬ 
lans PJantarnm.” This volume was published in London 
in 1767. 

Francois Lequat is a name familiar, at least, among all 
naturalists. Accordingly, it is fitting that his “Voyaged 
et Avaptpres . . . ” (1704) should find a place here, espe¬ 
cially since it contains the first known figure Of the remark¬ 
able giant extinct pigeon, pezophaps solitariu$. 

Such, then, in bare, brief outline, is the nature Of this 
exhibition Of old books, which has been brought together 
with much labour apa research by Mr. B. B. Woodward, 
the Librarian of the Museum; and to enable the fullest 
posable value to be obtained from this display, he has pre¬ 
pared! a perfectly delrghtful little guide, which will pro¬ 
bably be read by many who trill never be able to make 
the necessary pilgrimage to London to see the books 
themselves. 


A LITERARY CAUSER IE 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 
IN FICTION 

I often wonder what the tests are Which the man in the 
Street or the ordinary reader applies to fiction. Many 
people, if yoti ask them about a book they have been 
reading, will reply simply that it is " interesting " of 
"readable," but unless you happen to have a very 
Accurate knowledge of their private equation, the answer 
does not tell much. Reading is like every Other amuse¬ 
ment. The vulgar like it fairly rough and strong, while 
the more cultivated a man’s taste and mind are the more 
fastidious does he become. What one man will read With 
a guffaw and laughter strikes another as being so incre¬ 
dible as to be dull and Stupid. It were greatly to be 
desired, then, that some test should be formulated by 
which criticism could be raised into something more than 
the mere expression of an opinion—the sort of “ I like it ” 
or “ I don’t like it," to which the critics of the Edinburgh 
Review complained that their predecessors confined their 
comment. 

Now one of the most interesting features of a novel is, 
In my opinion, the growth of character that it portrays. 
We may take it as a rule that the most marked difference 
between a drama and a novel is that the former, as it 
were. Shows life in a section after a great incision has 
been mode in it, while the best fiction will always show 
how circumstances develop and foster character. It is 
probable tnat with the unconsciousness which accompanies 
the highest genius we find most great writers doitig this 
quietly and Unostentatiously. To take a very familiar 
example, Dickens made of Pickwick something very Kite a 
ridiculous ahd pompous fool in the early pages of his book; 
brit gradually, as incident after incident occurs in bis life, 
we find the merely grbtesque passing aWAy and a pleasant 
And lovable character growing lip Under the Skilful hands 
of the novelist. It had been thesante way Centuries before 
with Don Quixote. Cervantes evidently Started with the 
idea ot getting little except laughter out of the Don, but 
unconsciously he ended by painting one of the finest pic¬ 
tures of a gentleman that is known in fiction. HiS follower, 
Le Sage, did the same thing with his hero. Git Bias, at 
the outset of his career, is one of the most foolishly simple 
young men that it is possible to Oohcelve, but, as he goes 
through the nun, the defects of his character gradually 
wear away and he ends as a wise and Sensible citizen. 

On a very large scale Goethe attempted this in “ Wilhelm 
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Meistef," and that book had the effect of stimulating many 
others to follow the example of its author. Young 
Benjamin Disraeli, than whom no one had a surer hand on 
the pulse of his time, attempted it in his own characteristic 
way in “Contarini Fleming.’’ It will be remembered by 
all who take an interest in the meteoric career of the most 
singular Prime Minister England ever had, that in his early 
days he was quite sure of his own calling and election to be 
a poet. Was it not on the “ windy plains of Troy ” that 
he exclaimed to himself: “ For me remains the revolu- 
fionary epic ” ? And in “ Contarini Fleming ” he made a fine 
attempt to realise the poetic character and temperament 
and develop them through a long chain of interesting 
circumstances. It Was a task worthy of any artist, and 
it is no shame to Disraeli that he did not achieve a work 
fitted to take its place among the masterpieces. To me 
“Contarini Fleming” still remains by far the most 
interesting of the novels Written by Lord Beaconsfield. It 
has very little of the glitter and glare and general fiam- 
boyancy that startled the reader in that long series of 
books which stretched from “Vivian Grey" to “Endy- 
mion ; ” but just as “ Henrietta Temple ” was a worthy 
experiment in one direction so “ Contarini Fleming ” is an 
equally worthy experiment in another. 

It is surprising how little modern novelists have under¬ 
stood the interest attaching to development of character. 
Thackeray, for instance, paid little attention to it. His 
heroes, if you could call them heroes, generally remained 
at the end exactly what they were at the beginning, as if 
their creator had really imagined them not as living, 
moving, breathing hnmaii beings, but only us the puppets 
out of books that he was fond of calling them. “ Many 
a true word is spoken in jest" saith the proverb, and when 
Thackeray wrote in his own charming and decisive manner 
about the characters in his novels being puppets, he was 
really passing the most scathing criticism that could be 
made upon himself. Ha had nearly everything else that 
makes a great novelist, such as style, invention, know¬ 
ledge of the world and of life; but that sympathy with 
growth and evolution and development was a little lacking 
in him. In saying that, I am quite aware of'the fact 
that he was continually inclined to express a wholesome 
protest against the sentimentalism that was much too pre¬ 
valent among the minor writers of his time. They belonged 
in a large measure to what we may call the Adelphi 
School • they seemed to think that they had achieved 
something great when they made their chief villain melt 
into tears of repentance and change instantaneously in 
his whole life and character. 

Of course it may be 9aid that they had a precedent for 
that in Shakespeare’s treatment of “ Prince Hal," but no 
one can read the inimitable scenes wherein the Prince 
figures without realising that alt the time Shakespeare was 
sowing the seed that he meant to be reaped in after years. 
The future King of England in all his raillery with Falstaff 
Shows with the utmost clearness that he sees his own faults 
and shortcomings as well as any Outsider could; that 
the germs of reform were in his mind and only wafited 
favourable circumstances for their germination and 
devClbpmeht. 

I lay stress oh the unconsciousness of the artist in 
this matter, because any One who drew up a design before¬ 
hand would be almost certain to go wfong. It is no part 
of the plot, except in aS much as character is always ih 
itself plbt. It is unimaginable that any of those I have 
named should have tried to invent circumstances for 
the purpose of producing a change that actually took 
place: rather events carried them off their feet and the 
end of a work of fiction ihto which a writer has put all his 
strength and all his art becomes inevitable, as it were, of 
its own accord. The artist himself eventually loses 
command of the pen And is compelled to write what 
the spirit dictates. It need scarcely be said that the 
opposite course to that ^ have indicated is also a legiti¬ 
mate one, and might possibly be made more inter¬ 
esting than it ever has been yet. In “Romola” George 
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Eliot tried to show how the character of Tito Melema was 
degraded and eventually pulverised by the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Her idea was that even in the 
most promising period of his youth there was that strain 
of weakness and vice, which grew and developed until it 
overshadowed everything else in his character. The design 
was admirable; but we all know nowadays that the result 
was to a large extent failure because of inability of a 
woman’s imagination to give a strong and truthful present¬ 
ment of the male element in life. Why this should be so 
one does not know ; but there is no denying the fact that 
since the beginning of the world no woman writer has been 
able to construct strong drama just because this is lacking 
—as though her power and sympathy, ready and sweet 
as it is on the surface, did not really go so deep as a man’s, 
or carry with it the same understanding. Flaubert, in 
“ Madame Bovary,” came much nearer to achieving the 
result he set out in search of, but there is something hard 
and ungenial in that famous book which might be due 
either to his own character or to his theories. This quality 
narrowed his outlook upon life, and it is incredible to us 
that posterity should regard his work or that of his 
disciple, Guy de Maupassant, as possessing the importance 
attributed to it by their contemporaries. 

If we have no very recent example to illustrate our 
meaning, the reason would appear to be that the imagina¬ 
tive writers of to-day (seriously as they take themselves 
from one, and that the most ridiculous side) do not take 
their art seriously enough. At any rate, I cannot at the 
moment call to mind any living writer whose vision of life, 
as embodied in a work of fiction, has shown how the stress 
of circumstances evolves or brings into activity what 
before lay potent but dormant. A. 


FICTION 

Vivien. By W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Amid the variously crowded scenes traversed in this tale’ 
Manner and Matter, those old companions, are for ever 
playing an in and out game with the wayfaring reader, 
now one, now the other of them appearing prominently at 
different stages, while sometimes the two together make, 
as it were, a set bow, hand in hand, before him. Mr. Max¬ 
well’s calibre considered, such a fact should certainly 
stimulate criticism, yet curiously enough the reader who 
happens to be a reviewer also, may quite probably exercise 
his function with a certain reluctance. For here is one of 
those stories, naturally copious, lavish of incident and 
description in whatever dress of style you find them, which 
it is always so much easier to enjoy as you go—to agree 
with, dissent from, hesitate about, as the pages are turned 
—than to appreciate broadly. Allusive alike to literature 
and to life, reminiscent incidentally of multifarious London 
and country sights and sounds, and of those innumerable 
ordinary little occurrences which happen to and there¬ 
fore interest everybody, the book invites a running 
commentary. And yet when the little notes are all read 
through they do not amount to so very much after all. 
We have touched, however, upon one source of attrac¬ 
tion—“ Interest him,” says Vivien’s schoolmistress toiler on 
the occasion of a certain letter to “ papa,” who certainly 
did not deserve it; “ in that lies the key to all success in 
composition. And to interest others in us it is essential 
first to show interest in them ! ” The author of “ The 
Ragged Messenger” has certainly an absorbing interest in 
his fellow men. His characters, chief, secondary, and sub¬ 
sidiary are extremely numerous. But from Fairy Prince 
to goose-girl, from Lady Colwyn of Hawkridge to Mr. 
Slade, her coachman, from Mrs. Wardrop in her “ select,” 
“ amateur ” blouse-shop in Sloane Street, to Mr. Pring in 
his sordid little emporium, he closely and carefully 
observes them, helped here and there by flashes of in¬ 
tuition. Let us however, concentrate our attention upon 


Vivien herself. In the beginning a Bloomsbury lodging, 
house received this daughter of a Colonel Shelton to whose 
irresponsible selfishness was due, we fear, the d inging 
of her first surroundings. (But we must leave the colonel, 
an exceedingly clever study of a certain type of club- 
haunter, entirely to the tender mercies of fire reader.) 
Robbed by death quite early of her mother and practically 
deserted by her self-indulgent father, Vivien passes from 
the sanctuary of a sea-side school to Mrs. Wardrop’s 
“ temple of humbug,” and losing this shelter owing to her 
cowardly persecution by a rake, is rescued from starva¬ 
tion and received as “ lady in waiting ” to the very great 
Lady Colwyn, only to depart again in proud tribulation, 
a victim to a backstairs intrigue, and haunted by the 
bitter thought that the fairy-prince of her dreams has 
mistaken and insulted her. Hence London, Mr. Pring’s 
shop, the nadir of a noble tear-stained struggle, andfinally 
the slow righting of wrongs and the sudden rise to the 
zenith of happiness and fortune. In her battle with Ufe 
one only of all the gifts the good and bad fairies gave 
her—her fascination—is insistent. It is not, it is agreeable 
to learn, the fascination of that enchantress of the” Idylls " 
after whom her father had, with astonishing cynicism, 
named her, but a wholly sweet and admirable charm. Such 
as it is, however, it fires the ruling passions, good or evil, 
noble or bestial, of all the men who cross her unprotected 
path. Turning to that aspect of London life illustrated 
by Claude Stanford’s pursuit of her, one cannot aVoid the 
reflection that the detailed representation of pitiable 
things is rarely, if ever, unattended by a certain cost, but 
at that cost Mr. Maxwell does at least wring pity and 
indignation from us. Veiled, it is Stanford’s insidious, 
abominable: “ I want you to snatch a little happiness at 
once, as all the wise girls do.” With the veil withdrawn 
it is, as Vivien, brooding, sees it, a vision of flowers asking 
but of fate a little warmth and sunshine, and, as they turn 
to the sun, a hog sniffing at them, then trampling them 
down. Mr. Maxwell has, we think, too relentlessly 
expanded that picture. The flower indeed is delicately 
and finely painted, but there is too much “sniffing and 
trampling,” Yet perhaps the saddest thing of all is that, 
after the hog has been baffled and driven away, the Fairy 
Prince himself should at first have thrown the wrong 
handkerchief. The fact that he did so gives rise to the 
most pathetic passages in the book, and Mr. Maxwell has 
spared no art in attempting to show cause why this spoiled 
young potentate should have inevitably thrown it. Yet, 
as these two are described, especially as Vivien in her 
transparent purity is described, we are loth to consent to 
believe it. Here and there one could have wished for a 
little more of that admirable quality of “ Reticenz ” which 
the good Miss Bauermann so sedulously advocated. But 
Mr. Maxwell has other admirable qualities, notably a keen 
instinct for character, a sense of humour, and many crafts¬ 
manlike devices for rendering that humour effective. 

Don Tarquinio. A cataleptic phantasmatic romance. By 
Fr. Rolfe. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 

Some forty years ago an American hit upon the device of 
spelling phonetically, and by writing, for instance, “ this 
is rote sarkastik,” established a lasting reputation for 
humour. We should be sorry to compare the work of 
Fr. Rolfe with anything so cheap, but we feel that the 
time has come for him to abandon certain affectations 
with which his books, so far, have bristled. Presumably 
he desires the public to come to the banquet he provides, 
so it is imprudent, to say the least, to surround the tables 
with a wire fence. It is noticeable that at the end of this 
volume Fr. Rolfe avows the authorship of two books 
which have up to the present borne a pseudonym on the 
title-pages, the one a fantastic collection of folk-tales, 
“ Stories Toto told me,” the other a piece of solid history, 
“ Chronicles of the House of Borgia.” How is it then that 
amongst any fifty casual readers you will with difficulty 
discover one acquainted with the work of so original and 
brilliant a writer ? We are persuaded that it is owing in 
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the main to the fact that Fr. Rolfe insists on compiling 
his own dictionary. Two instances we will give from the 
present volume, both taken from foot-notes, and therefore 
less excusable than if embodied in the text, for a foot-note 
should be elucidatory. “ Pietrogorio’s tombstone at Vel- 
letri names him as the lieutenant of Caesar Borgia’s 
kalapkractors ’’! It is purposeless to say that kataphractors 
was the actual word used by Tarquinio, for the author is 
writing for English people. “ No one in those days thought 
a whit the worse of a lady for getting her living banaysi- 
ca//y than people do now.” Here the author is speaking 
in his own person. But enough of detraction. Don Tar¬ 
quinio is a splendid Italian gallant of the Renaissance, 
and this volume tells in his own words the events of a 
particular day in his life which he calls his fortunate day. 
It is a day of twenty-four hours, of course, and the only 
portion devoted to sleep is a short space whilst he is being 
earned in a litter after an extraordinary feat of horseman¬ 
ship. During that day, Tarquinio, who is under the great 
ban, makes the friend of his life, succeeds in procuring 
the removal of the interdict, and woos and marries his 
wife. Such a glowing panorama may possibly have been 
produced before, by extending its scope over the doings of 
months or years, but never surely when devoted to the 
events of a single day. One can imagine Fr. Rolfe acting 
the improvisatore and swaying his audience, as many an 
Arab has done, to tears, to laughter, to rage, to shame, to 
contrition, to joy; so absolutely does he become the cha¬ 
racter he is personating, so unerringly does he plumb the 
motives and the intentions of the attendant characters, so 
instantaneously does the action rise to the situation. Fr. 
Rolfe’s only predecessor in the time feat, so far as we 
know, was that graceful writer (too soon forgotten), Mor¬ 
timer Collins, in “ From Midnight to Midnight.” 

Si. Elizabeth of London. By Lucas Cleeve. (Long, 6s.) 

This is a strange emotional story, and shows more skil* 
and care in its construction than ” Lucas Cleeve” usually 
displays. A study in contrasts, it is religious and worldly, 
melodramatic and simple, brutal and sentimental in turn, 
and holds the reader’s attention by the anticipation of 
curious or startling developments. “St. Elizabeth” is 
Lady Betty Strett, the daughter of a divorced mother, and 
married to Julian Harborough, cruel, tyrannical, a gentle¬ 
man by training, and a brute by nature. Betty, an 
interesting figure, is devout, and up to a certain point 
enjoys her wifely martyrdom, accepting her sufferings as 
in some sort an expiation of her mother’s sins. She is 
constantly alluded to as St. Elizabeth, a Madonna, a 
Saint; and there is a tiresome insistence upon her purity, 
innocence, and the like. Julian, being the man he is, 
while finding an artistic satisfaction in his wife’s beauty 
and goodness, naturally seeks his intenser pleasures else¬ 
where, preferably in the society of other men’s wives. 
Even Betty must at least touch the forbidden fruit, if no 
more. The author in this way contrives to drive two 
separate interests—the religious, and the smart and worldly. 
It is a strange team, and occasionally lands her in situa¬ 
tions that demand delicate handling. This is not always 
forthcoming; it is notably absent at the climax of the 
story, which takes place at Sir Philip Hendrick’s cham¬ 
bers— an absurd scene, inexpressibly mawkish in sentiment 
which might have been translated from a third-rate French 
novel. “LucasCleeve”says shrewd things, her description of 
scenes and people are lively, though not invariably in good 
taste, and her pleasant characters are generally the least 
lifelike. Betty, with all her piety, never convinces us that 
her goodness is anything but a pose; yet we follow her 
story with interest. 

The Man Who Won. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hutchin 
son, 6s.) 

The days when bow and spear were legitimate weapons in a 
matrimonial quest are long past, yet the pursuit of woman 
by man will form an attractive theme for a novelist 
so long as the world shall last. The question whether a 


determined passion has the power of evoking a similar 
passion in its object must ever be an absorbing one. As 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds deals with it, it is interesting but not 
quite convincing. The terrified half-raw girl of sixteen 
may well have shrunk from a force that she did not under¬ 
stand, but when many years later, the ardent lover, incom¬ 
prehensibly refined and toned down, appears in England from 
South Africa, it is difficult to believe that she could still have 
felt actual repulsion from him, for, shortly after, the wild 
fire he longed to see blazed up beneath her cold exterior, 
and love answered love. We have no hesitation in thus 
giving away the story, because that is already done by the 
title. The heroine Millie, with her slight frame and pale 
face, is well sketched : she is full of au individuality which 
may be felt. Her eager delight in her work—“ real ” work, 
not the make-believe with which women have had to be 
content—is very well done, and the minor characters, 
though here and there rather overdrawn, as in the case of 
the vicarage people, are by no means dummies. We find 
it difficult to believe however that the Man who Won could 
have been quite so clever in playing his part; he would 
have needed tact and insight almost superhuman. Take it 
as a whole the book is certainly the best work Mrs. Reynolds 
has yet done. The few opening chapters show that 
strength which her previous best book, “Phoebe in 
Fetters,” lacked; the style is greatly improved; and the 
exuberant verbiage of words, so conspicuous a defect in 
that book, has been pruned. But yet the “ Man who Won ’’ 
falls far short of first-class work, and it is a little difficult 
to say why. The chief defect is in the construction. The 
progression of the story is jerky; we feel as we might on 
gazing at a stone wall part of which was ashlar faced and 
part of rough-hewn blocks thrown together without mortar: 
the whole wants firmer handling. The book begins well, 
but rapidly falls off. 

Tom Gerrard. By Louis Becke. (Unwin, 6s ) 

Mr. Louis Becke has written a curiously unequal novel, 
and we closed “ Tom Gerrard ” with a feeling that was 
half irritation, half gratitude. After “ Pacific Tales ” and 
“The Ebbing of the Tide,” we had expected something 
better, for Mr. Becke is a man of the open spaces, and his 
former work proved that he could communicate their 
charin. In the book before us he has departed from his 
original style, and he leaves us with a vague sense of 
promise unfulfilled. His new manner, because of its 
inequality, is inferior to the old: here and there he climbs 
almost to the heights; a moment later he has fallen into 
the mud of the ridiculous. He takes us away to the 
Australian bush, and in his opening chapters succeeds in 
placing us entirely at our ease with the characters—gold 
diggers, squatters, and others—to whom we are introduced. 
So far he writes naturally and holds the attention. There¬ 
after he proclaims his superiority, treats us as children, and 
we are annoyed. His characters cease to talk in the 
language of the bush, as when Gerrard, who has spent his 
life in cattle-breeding, speaks of “ auricular confession,” 
and a “ conventual education.” Should they, by accident 
as it were, adopt a natural tone, Mr. Becke is half 
apologetic. He insults our intelligence, too: dingoes, he 
explains ingenuously, are wild dogs, and a “ quid ” equals 
£1 ! When he is writing of the cattle-stations and the gold- 
rushes he is readable; the rescue of Kate Fraser from 
alligators is well described ; and Kate herself is a delightful 
heroine. But it was unnecessary to convert Aulain into 
the villain of the piece: his challenge to Gerrard in the 
miners’ camp and its sequel are melodramatic and un¬ 
convincing; the fight between Gerrard and the four 
ruffians intent on robbery savours of the old Adelphi; and 
the vice-vanquished-and-virtue-triumphant conclusion is 
weak. Mr. Becke can do better than this. 

Yves Madec: Professeur de College. By “Brenn.” (Paris: 

Cahiers de la Quinzaine.) 

Yves Madec is a youngish professor in a country school— 
a typical young Frenchman, yet one who bears not the very 
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faintest resemblance to the hero of a typical French novel. 
Yves, in fact, is very much more like an earnest-minded 
young English socialist than like those extraordinary “ lead¬ 
ing juveniles” of French fiction who have earned for 
France a world-wide reputation for vice and frivolity that 
she is far from deserving. Let us read the “ Life and 
Letters” of Taine, the correspondence of Flaubert with 
George Sand, the “ Souvenirs" of Renan, the “Memoires ” 
of Sainte Beuve, the life of Pasteur, in fact any human 
document, and we shall see that such young men, serious 
and estimable, have never been wanting to France, and are 
to be found in every district and in almost every section 
of society. But these staid heroes, enamoured of duty and 
anxious to leave the world a little better than they found 
it, are too workaday for the novel-reading public, which 
has preferred strange tales of passion and illicit love. 
That thousand-times told tale is now compelled to go 
abroad for its market, and the novels that succeed in 
France are novels of actuality—the powerful novels of 
Maurice Barrds, of the author of “ Jacquot le Croquand,” 
and such human documents as “ Jean Coste, the Village 
Schoolmaster,” “La vie d’un Simple” or “Yves Madec, 
Professeur de College.” “ Yves Madec ” is in places a dull 
book—a book needlessly grey and dreary—but its hero is 
a type of modern Frenchman familiar to all who know 
young France, well-meaning, upright, steady, hard-living, 
strenuous. Clearly he is a study from the life, this young 
professor of English with his socialistic efforts, his vain 
struggles to burst the bonds of Class, his attempts to edu¬ 
cate the poor, to be a comrade to the working man and a 
brother to his maid-servant. When the book opens, Yves 
is the newly appointed Professor of English in the College of 
Villetaupiers—such a sleepy hollow as may be found in any 
of the central departments of France—and we are taken 
step by step, almost day by day, through the first session 
of his efforts and disillusionments. The book is truly what 
M. Peguy, editor of these cahiers de la quinzaine, proclaims 
it: “a fragment of reality,” and in reading it we come to 
know not only Madec ana his colleagues, but the life of a 
French provincial school, of the town itself, of the politics 
and social cataclysms of that little world. 

" Je Be crains pas de le declarer," says M. Peguy, '• le cahier que 
J'on va lire est un nouveau Jean Coste ; j’enteads qu'il est pour la vie du 
professeur de college exactemznt ce qu’ etait Jean Coste pour la vie de 
l'instituteur de village. Sous une reserve : Jean Coste representait une 
histoire vraie d’exception . . . Yves Madec represente une histoire 
vraie de moyenne dans la vie du professeur de college. Madec nous fait 
voir toute la r£alit6 qu’il pretend saisir . . . e’est nn nom et un 
homme qui ne sont pas pres de sortir de notre vocabulaire et de nos 
preoccupations. ’' 

We have said that it is a dull book : the half would have 
been better than the whole. Too much is said of the 
internal administration of colleges and lycdes; of the 
“ jobs ” by which men are appointed or removed ; of the 
university populaires (“ U Ps ”) and of local self-govern¬ 
ment : still worse, there is not a tender page, nor so much 
as the shadow of a charming woman : but these defects 
make it the truer picture of the grey austere life that is 
the portion of so many struggling young men of the profes¬ 
sional class, for the income of the professor is less than 
eighty pounds a year. 

Here and there is a gleam of humour, as in Yves’ inter¬ 
view with his new Principal: 

"Lelendemain matin, a sa grande stupefaction, le Principal—dont 
la grosse fete blanche s’agltait dans le soleil d'oetobre de la cour, 
parmi les feutres de ces messieurs, et tandis que les ecoliers allaient et 
venaient en grande bruyanoe—lui dit: 

'“Ah! Monsieur Madec. Voici vos Uleves ; vous commences juste- 
ment par une classe d’allemand.’ 

“ ' D'allemand ?' lnterrogea Yves, croyant k une meprise. Le bon- 
homme eut un sourire denfant. 

" Mats oui, d'allemand! Comment ? Estce que vous ne savez pas ? 
Mais vous avez l'allemand, avec i'Anglais, huit heures pour chaque 
langue.' 

" Yves etait boulverse : de I'aUemand ? Ainsi on le bombardait pro¬ 
fesseur d'allemand; lui ? Mais il ne savait pas l'allemand 1 II n’avait 
d'ailleurs aucune qualite, aucun titre pour le faire. 

" ‘ Aikras done I Bab I Qu'est-ce que ga fait? Vous en savez 
toujoursassez, allez I Onjne vous a done pas averti ? Ah, fichtre 1 r.a 


ne mVtonne pas, allez! Jen ai vu bien d'autresl' DejA il coslait 
des histoires: ‘ Tenez ! je me rapelle T 7 a Tel. 'Il etait licencie de 
philosophic, vous rn’entendez bien ? Savez vous ce qu’on lu! ffotma, 
corame poste ? . . . Une ebaire de dessein, mon cher monsieur !. . . li 
s en est tire tout de mC-me . . . Une chaire de dessein, 4 nn hceacie 
de philosophic, vous m’entendez bien 1 Heiu ? Qu est ce que vous 
diriez, vous ? ’—" 

Thus Madec, the apostle of sincerity and truth, the 
denouncer of shams, begins his career at Villetaupiers as 
teacher of a tongue unknown to him. This is the first 
of his many failures to swim against the stream. An 
unpractical visionary, he spends his first year at Villetau- 
piers in a series of frustrated efforts and of failures for 
which he despises himself but which earn him the respect 
and the affection of the whole plate, and when we leave 
him we may hope that the next year will see him married 
to a young lady almost as visionary as himself. She, too, 
is a type not infrequently met in young France, but who 
is only beginning to find her way into fiction—who, indeed, 
does not find her way into the pages of “ Yves Madec,” for 
the negotiations have not progressed so far as tp authorise 
an introduction, although Madame Tetn declares in the 
last pages : ** partout oil je vais on me derriande: Estce 
vrai que M. Madec 9e marie avec Mademoiselle V—-?" 


THE DRAMA 

THE DRAMATIST AND THE ENTERTAINER 

My article of last week has drawn down upon me a letter 
from a correspondent, a Fellow of the Institute of Chemis¬ 
try, which I give in full. 

" Being always interested in the Academy’s article on matters 
dramatic, it was with a very unpleasant feeling I read your contri¬ 
butor's acrimonious and, I think, erroneous remarks on Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and his works. He opens his attack by quoting the senseless 
critical notion that playwrights should hold themselves * Impartially,’ 
meaning coldly and indifferently, towards the characters they create, 
and proceeds to accuse Mr. Shaw of complying with it. I presume in 
your contributor a sound knowledge of his subject He has no doubt 
read, and even perhaps seen, Mrs. Warren’s Profession . Is not Vjvie 
Warren pourtraved with no small depth of affection ? if this 5 s denied, 
then I can only conceive of one explanation. In round language he 
must think Mr. Shaw a cad. But I hope he does not go so far as that 
What leads your critic astray is the fact that Mr. Shaw's judgement!* 
in constant play with his emotions. The sympathetic emotions are 
there, or I am sure he could not draw his characters as he does; but 
always under control of an intellect which tunes, colours and un¬ 
doubtedly, on occasions which I could justify, twists them. Even 
Vivie Warren does not pass through his hands (I almost said his arms) 
without once being called priggish, and being made to look priggish. 

“ I don't think this point requires further labouring, and as there 
are others that do, I will pass on. Our dramatist's latest plays seem 
to rouse your contributor's ire most. He specially mentions Join 
BulTs other Island as illustrating Mr. Shaw’s coldness, and no doubt h* 
thinks that if one character is pourtrayed more coldly than another it 
is Broadbent himself, with its keen mockery of his nonsense and empty 
verbosity. My impression was just the reverse. I saw little difference 
between the spirit manifested in the treatment of Broadbent and that 
in Carlyle's loving if back-handed appreciation of ‘ Thg English ’in 
■ Past and Present.’ May I have space to quote a few lines from it. 

•• ' Ask Bull his spoken opinion of any matter, oftentimes the force 
of dullness can go no further. . . . His spoken Sense is . . . nonsense, 
but his unspoken sense, . . . this seeks its fellow in the world.' That 
is all expressed sympathetically in the play. It is true. Cariyle* 
'John Bull' is grim and melancholy, whilst Broadbent is ‘ happy.’feu 
perhaps the Englishman has evolved since Carlyle’s day, or he looked 
through melancholy eyes. I hold that both Caflyle and Mr. Shaw 
were moved by similar spirits. When the former was irritated by the 
object of his affections, he —swore, or as good as did. The hitter, 
moving through the same feelings, bursts out in fortissimo with 
laughter not without noticeable traces of hysteria. 

" I thought Mr. Shaw the persifleur was dead long ago, in fact, 
never existed. 

•• One more point. The finish of this play is considered peculiar, 
and so it is. One leaves it with the impression that some one has 
been flicking his fingers at something or in somebodie’s face. Thu 
feeling is unpleasant. We dismiss it by declaring that the author is 
showing his contempt for his characters. I am afraid it is directed at 
the characters on the other side of the footlights. And here we hash 
Mr. Shaw’s real fault; a very grave one. I should not say be suffers 
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from s«lf-consciousness, but rather from other-people-consciousness. 
He cannot forget his audience. 

*' Can I recommend yonr contributor, who seemfe to prefer what are 
caUed ■ whole-hearted plays,’ to some of Mr. H. A. Jones’ plays or, 
better still, to our English melodrama, which will thaw him into 
amiability again." 

A little alarmed at these charges of acrimony, error and 
ire, at the quite unwarrantable, and indeed inexplicable 
suggestion that I think Mr. Bernard Shaw a cad, and at the 
awful fate to which my critic would doom me—a course of 
Jones and melodrama—in punishment for my inability to 
take Mr. Bernard Shaw as earnestly as they do in the 
institute of Chemistry, I looked back at my article to see 
what i had said to deserve it all. • I could find nothing. 
Acrimony ? There is not a trace of it. How should 
there be when I revel in the wit of the most brilliant writer 
oqr stage has seen for two centuries ? I seem to prefer 
0 whole-hearted plays,” when I never so orach as mentioned 
Ltah Kleschna and came very near to being Hade to Mr. 
Satro over The Walls of Jericho ! The truth is, of course, 
that my critic was so anxious to champion Mr. Shaw that 
he did not trouble to read my paragraph of delighted 
appreciation. He accuses me of opening my attack (which 
was no attack) by the “ senseless critical notion that play¬ 
wrights should bold themselves ‘ impartially,’ meaning 
coldly or indifferently ” towards their character*. It 
happens that I did not use the word impartially, though it 
would have expressed my meaning very well; but, if I had 
•sed it, I should certainly not have meant “coldly and 
indifferently.” " The villain,” I wrote, “ should be as dear 
to him as the good man.” It is just the power of being cold 
and indifferent to none of his characters that makes the 
dramatist; and if that notion is senseless, I am content to 
be senseless in the company of Goethe. There is no need 
to pauae over my critic's notion that I consider Broadbent 
to be a character portrayed more coldly than any other 
of Mr. Shaw’s, because it is—or should be—obvious to all 
that if ever Mr. Shaw came near to loving any of his people 
he did so in the case of Broadbent. Clearly he revelled in 
him, felt a positive affection for the delightful blunderer, 
and his audience delighted in him too. As to the insinua¬ 
tion that Mr. Shaw would like tq embrace Miss Warren, it 
most be as grateful to Mr. Shaw as the suggestion of an 
American critic that “The Philanderers’’ is autobio¬ 
graphical. But it is time to take leave of our critic and his 
objections t° what I have not said, and to come to more 
general considerations. 

It is the business of the dramatist first, middle and last, 
to show human nature; and it is the one thing which 
British dramatists seem determined never to do. Human 
nature is not a commonplace thing, so strjctly regulated 
by law and use that its motions can all be guessed before¬ 
hand. It is infinitely various; it reaches heights of 
spirituality unimaginable by ad except a very lew; it 
drops to bestiality that cannot be thought pf. It embraces 
the commonplace and the extraordinary, the sublime and 
the ridiculous, the devilish and the divine. There is 
material enough in it for a thousand different plays by 
a thousand different dramatists every year; the only thing 
demanded of them being that tbeir characters shall be true 
to nature and true to themselves, that they shall talk as 
such and such a man or woman would talk, and act as such 
and such a man or woman wpukl act And yet the majority 
of our playwrights either neglect this infinitely various 
material or break the law of its use. Some borrow their 
notions pi it from other plays qr stories (and these are 
the producers of those “ whole-hearted ” plays which I am 
accused of liking): some timidly restrict themselves to 
a small and familiar fragment of it; some—and those 
often with more knowledge §f it tfiap the rest—use it not 
for its own sake but as a peg for witty dialogue or their 
own “ views ” cm social, political and philosophical sub¬ 
jects. These are the writers (there is a long and honour¬ 
able list of them m our dramatic history) who break the 
one rule mentioned, and Mr. Bernard Shaw is among 
them. 

It is possible that the lew words devoted last week to 


the impartiality of the dramatist were insufficient to 
express the truth qaite Clearly. The ideal dramatist’s 
sympathy with all his characters is equal; but there is a 
vast difference ia practice between the amount of sym¬ 
pathy with all human nature which this or that drama¬ 
tist can bring to bear. Shakespeare sympathised with 
Falstaff as much as with Coriolanus, with Richard III. as 
much as with Henry V., with Iago as much as with 
Othello. That is, he could with equal thoroughness “get 
inside ” each and all of them, feel their feelings, and do in 
imagination their deeds. Hence came his power of draw¬ 
ing character, as we call it. However his people may 
develop, they develop along their own lines; they speak 
and act in character, never saying or doing anything that 
such and sucli a man or woman would not say or do, 
nor saying or doing anything in a manner in which such 
and such a man or woman would not say it or doit. And 
that is the prime test of the dramatist’s quality. It is 
a test that is too rarely fulfilled in English plays, ancient 
or modern. Shakespeare fulfils that, as all other: tests, 
supremely; Beaumont and Fletcher, Bekker, and tome 
others 01 the Eliaabethans, are near him; but not Mar¬ 
lowe nor Webster. When we come to the Restoration 
drajna, we find in Congreve and Wycherley gallants and 
belles, old women and young, good and evil all talking 
one and the same language, which is not theirs bat Con¬ 
greve’s or Wycherley’s. In the wastes of the eighteenth 
ceDtjary, that, with most other powers, is lost, and in 
modern timgs the tendency, if there is one, is to go back 
to Congreve and try, not always with striking success, far 
wit without regard for character. 

Dogs Mr. Shaw fulfil this test ? Do his people speak 
apd behave as such people would speak and behave ? 
Remembering the complexity and unexpectedness of 
human nature, can we find them “ natural,” human, 
consistent ? Scarcely ever. They are overdrawn, like 
the romantic soldiers in Arms and the Man ox the man¬ 
hunting woman in Man and Superman, or they are not 
characters at all, but just vehicles for ideas, like the 
young dentist in You Never Can Tell, or pure inventions like 
the delightful waiter in the same play; or they are warped 
out of their own natures for the sake of the argument, like 
Candida, by what my critic calls Mr. Shaw’s judgment, but 
what is really his lack of judgment. Few of them talk in 
character; nearly all talk Mr. Shaw, which is very good 
talk, but not that of the dramatist. They are not, in tact, 
the creations of a great brain, and a great sympathy which 
has “ got inside ’’ them, thought their thoughts, and lived 
tbeir lives, but the infinitely amusing and interesting 
puppets of a very clever brain which takes no more care 
lor them-even for Broadbent—than just in so far as they 
shall amuse him. He is vastly amused at the spectacle of 
life; he sympathises with none of those who make up the 
spectacle. One instance is sufficient. Who that has seen 
or read Candida can believe that the Candida we know in 
the first act could behave like the Candida of the last act, 
or that her husband would ever have consented to play for 
his own wife, so to speak, against young Marchbanks ? 
There are, perhaps, men and women who might do these 
things, but not Candida and her husband. 

It is not as if Mr. Shaw had some one great axe to 
grind, some one piece of wisdom to inculcate, for the sake 
of which he might be allowed to make use of an artistic 
form- On those who take him seriously as a philosopher 
rests the onus of showing that what he has taught us 
justifies his distortion of human nature. He rouses thought, 
indeed, stimulates the mind and makes free use of all sorts 
of ideas oh feminism, socialism, politics, the superman, and 
so forth—none of them original, though all of them inter¬ 
esting ; but that is not enough—if, indeed, anything is 
enough—to justify him. On the other hand, those who take 
him, not seriously, but with ever-increasing delight in his 
wit, his humour, his skill in devising situations, his 
gaiety, his originality and his daring, find it easy enough 
to forgive him for not being a dramatist at all but a 
superlatively clever entertainer. 
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FINE ART 

ATHLETICS AND AESTHETICS 

In his recently published “ Grammar oi Greek Art,” Dr. 
Percy Gardner institutes some suggestive comparisons 
between the sculptors of Hellenic and our own times, and 
opportunely points out the close relation maintained 
between Greek sculpture and athletic sports, a relation 
which, the writer goes so far as to assert, lies at the root of 
the Greeks’ artistic excellence. 

“ The Greek sculptor or painter.” he writes, ‘‘who spent a great 
part of his time watching the exercises of men, in seeing the most per¬ 
fectly made of the youths strained in every pose of running, discus¬ 
throwing, and wrestling, would start with such a knowledge of the 
beauties of the human form as a modern artist cannot acquire.” 

It must be admitted that the modern sculptor has not 
the same opportunities as the Greek of seeing perfectly 
made youths publicly performing a variety of exercises in 
a state of complete nudity; nevertheless, it may not be 
impertinent to consider what modern athletics have to 
offer the sculptor and how far the sculptor avails himself 
of the opportunities which they present. Since it is 
generally advanced that our tiresome habit of going 
unaesthetically clad is the great obstacle in the modem 
sculptor’s path to perfection, it is surprising how few of 
these baffled artists have turned their attention to what 
should be their happy hunting-grounds, our swimming 
baths, and, at this time of the year, the innumerable 
bathing-stations round our coasts. There have been one 
or two statues of divers, mostly by foreign artists, which 
have achieved a certain popularity, but the name one 
instinctively associates with this subject of bathing is 
not a sculptor, but a painter, Mr. Henry S. Tuke, whose 
numerous pictures of bathing boys at least should make 
clear to the sculptor that the subject is not easily 
exhausted. 

Some time ago a writer in Macmillan's Magazine inves¬ 
tigated the recreations of our leading sculptors, and his 
researches, summarised in the following paragraph, suggest 
that our sculptors as a body take little pleasure in physical 
exercise and the outdoor life : 

Mr. T. Brock, R A., has no recreation. Mr. A. Gilbert, 
R.A., has no recreation. Mr. G. Frampton, R.A., Mr. H. 
Armstead, R.A., Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A , no recreation. 
It is quite a pleasure to find Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., 
owning to a recreation—singing ; and the redeeming feature 
of the whole list is Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A., yet even 
he indulges in nothing more violent than gardening and 
bicycling. 

To attach an undue importance to this report would 
doubtless be unwise, yet so far as it goes it tends to 
confirm our suspicions that the lack of vitality which 
characterises so much British sculpture is due less to 
the limited opportunities of modern athletics than to 
the sculptor’s disregard of such opportunities as do exist. 
One is inclined to think that our sculptors study the 
antique too much and the athletic life around them too 
little. They go not out to the playing-fields to find their 
models, as did their prototypes of old: they wait in 
their studios for the model to come to them—from the 
slums. As Dr. Gardner very truly’ observes: “ the 
works exhibited at the Royal Academy show that the 
models accepted by modern sculptors are often of very 
poor types, ill nourished and ill trained.” That these 
physically degenerate forms are the best the nation 
can show will instantly and vehemently be denied by 
any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
physique of the average healthy public schoolboy and 
undergraduate. The sculptor who deplores his inability 
to find worthy models for his art is advised to take a walk 
down the towpath during Henley Regatta. Unless he be 
singularly blind or singularly unlucky, he should not have 
far to go before he meets the young Greek god in the life. 
To a perhaps too enthusiastic fellow countryman it is 


doubtful whether any age or any nation could show more 
beautiful or more refined types of the youthful male than 
these young oarsmen of Eton, of Oxford, and of Cambridge, 
with their clear-cut features and slender but well-knit 
frames. 

Nor can one very readily believe that the costume of the 
British athlete is any serious hindrance to his representa¬ 
tion in art. Such difficulties as it presents should stimulate 
not discourage the sculptor. The Greek sculptors, it 
should be remembered, did not confine their attention 
to nude figures, and it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
chlamys and chiton lent themselves more readily to 
sculptural treatment and displayed the human form to 
better advantage than the tight-fitting “zephyr” and 
“shorts” of the modern oarsman and runner. The 
uniforms of the football and the cricket field undoubtedly 
present more difficulties, but one cannot think that even 
these would prove insuperable to an artist who saw and 
keenly felt the beauty of the poses of the players. 
Sympathy with labour inspired Constantin Meunier to give 
dignity to corduroys; sympathy with sport might well 
lead a British artist to show us the beauty of flannels. 

Of the infinity of subjects and poses presented by our 
various sports it is unnecessary to speak; and though it 
may be true, as Dr. Gardner says, that in modern athletics 
more attention i 9 paid to results than to style, yet, as our 
pre-eminence in rowing proves, style is an important 
factor in securing successful results, and there is much 
in our pastimes that is graceful as well as healthy and 
invigorating. That our cricket fields alone furnish many 
poses both beautiful and expressive was made amply 
evident by a series of unpretentious cartoons of popular 
players recently exhibited at the Fine Art Society. Every 
action on the field may not be aesthetically attractive, but 
it is for the artist to pick and choose; and certainly the 
low field, the high one-handed catch, and the circular 
swing of the bowler’s body seem all to be joyous aspects 
of life worthy of plastic record. Similarly in football the 
forward rush of a three-quarter, one arm outstretched to 
hand off his opponent, has beauty as well as energy. Even 
the serpentine line formed by the uplifted club and bended 
knees of the golfer about to drive is not altogether unlovely. 
Moreover, it may not be wholly impertinent to remark that 
the sculptural rendering of such actions would have an 
historic interest in addition to their artistic possibilities. 
To the Anglo-Saxon it is an article of faith that the English 
are the most athletic and sport-loving of all modern 
nations. Whether this preoccupation with outdoor games 
be for good or evil does not here concern us, but one may 
reasonably inquire how it is that our passion for sport, 
admittedly a salient characteristic of the nation, finds no 
acknowledgment among artists. If cricket and football be 
a part of the life of the nation there is nothing in our art 
galleries to notify posterity of the fact. Does not this 
omission suggest that our artists are out of touch with the 
age in which they live ? 

So one is forced to the conclusion that our sculptors 
lack, not opportunities but the eye to discern them. If 
they studied life more intelligently, their work would be 
more vital and less funereal. Let them do as the Greeks 
did, not endeavour to copy what they did. And above all 
let them remember that “it was from the practice of 
athletic sports that Greek sculpture learned its great 
lessons.” The British sculptor seems unable to recognise 
that there are lessons to be learnt from the athletics of his 
own country. 


ART SALES 

We give a n'li/mZ of the more important engravings sold during the 
past season. Reynolds' “ Lady Bamfylde” realised £1260, the highest 
price paid for a mezzotint, and mezzotints have continued in favour; 
but throughout the season the prices given for engravings after all 
artists, with the exception of Reynolds and Rembrandt, have been low. 

Constable —The Lock, and the Cornfield, by David Lucas, A 2 3 l: 
English Landscapes, twenty-two plates, engraved by David Lucas, 
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£* 97 - DCrbr—S t. Hubert, £178 10s. ; Melancholy, £173 5s. 
Hoppner—D aughters of Sir Thomas Franklaud, by W. Ward, mezzo- 
l *ot, £588 ; Countess Cholmoudeley and Son, by C. Turner, mezzo- 
tint, £231; the Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. Reynolds, mezzotint, 
/162 15s. ; the Frankland Sisters, by W. Ward, mezzotint, £152. 
Lawrence—M aster Lambton, by S. Cousins, mezzotint, £231; 
Harriet, Countess Gower, and her Child, by S. Cousins, mezzotint, 
/r6i 15s. ; Lady Dover and Child, by S. Cousins, mezzotint, £157 10s. 
Morland— Contemplating the Miniature, by W. Ward, colour print, 
£199 10s ; St. James's Park, and A Tea Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 
colour print, £183 15s. Opir—A lmeria, by J. R. Smith, colour print, 
/162 10s. Rembrandt —The Hundred Guilder Print, etching, on 
Japanese paper, £391 15s.; The Three Trees, £355; The Three Trees, 
£ 34 0 . J. Lutma. etching, 7273 : Chaumiere et Grange a foin, etching, 
£225; The Hundred Guilder Print, etching, on Dutch paper, £153 10s. 
Reynolds —Lady Bamfylde, by T. Watson, mezzotint, £1260; 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, by V. Green, mezzotint, £892 10s. ; 
Mrs. Mathew, by W. Dickenson, mezzotint, £840; the Countess of 
Harrington, by V. Green, mezzotint, £6S2 10s. ; Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, by V. Green, mezzotint, £609; Lady Harriet Herbert, by 
V. Green, mezzotint, £535 10s. ; Lady Elizabeth Compton, by V. Green, 
mezzotint, £525 ; the Countess of Salisbury, by V. Green, mezzotint, 
£ 4®3 ; the Countess of Aylesford, by V. Green, mezzotint, £525 10s. ; 
the Ladies Waldegrave, by V. Green, mezzotint, £460; Mrs. Pelham 
feeding Chickens, mezzotint, £409 ; Mrs, Payne-Gallwey and Child, by 
J. R. Smith, mezzotint, £367 103. ; Mrs. Hardinge, by T. Watson, 
£367 ios. ; Jane, Duchess01 Gordon, by W. Dickinson, £325 10s. ; Lady 
Harriet Herbert, by V. Green, mezzotint, £309 15s. ; Master Bunbury, 
by F. Hayward, mezzotint, £294 ; Miss Jacobs, by Spilsbury, mezzo- 
tint, £241 ios. ; Jane, Countess of Harrington, and Children ; and Lady 
Smyth and Children, by Bartolozzi, colour print, £200 ; Mrs. Pelham 
feeding Chickens, mezzotint, £178 10s. ; Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, 
by W. Dickinson, mezzotint, £178 10s. ; Mrs. Musters, by J. R. Smith, 
mezzotint, £168; Sir Joshua Reynolds, by V. Green, mezzotint, £168 ; 
the Hon. Miss Bingham, by Bartolozzi, colour print, £152 ios. 
Komnsy— Lady Hamilton as “Nature,” by H. Meyer, mezzotint, 
£357 ; ditto, colour print, £336. Turner— Liber Studiorum, seventy- 
one plates, £556 ios. Van Dyck —George, Duke of Buckingham, and 
hie Brother, by J. McArdell, mezzotint, £157 ios. Whkatlky —The 
Cries of London, twelve, colour prints, £705 ; six, £176. 


MUSIC 

PIONEER MUSICIANS—II 

In describing the characteristics of the work of Josquindes 
Pr&, I touched upon his attempt to give individual ex¬ 
pression to certain important words, but the very fact that 
such tentative efforts as he was able to make should pos¬ 
sess so much importance is an indication of how backward 
—nay, how totally undeveloped in this direction—was the 
art at the time he wrote. Nor, in examining the works 
of Palestrina nearly a hundred years later, do we find any 
appreciable advance upon Josquin in this respect. It was, 
in fact, not the work that these early masters had to do, 
but it was nevertheless work which had somehow to be 
done, before music could become an intimate expression of 
human feeling. I spoke of Josquin foreshadowing the 
expression of Bach, but any one who compares the score 
of the “ Stabat Mater” with that of the “Johannes Pas¬ 
sion,” will probably be more struck by the wide difference 
of expression than by any momentary likeness. The links 
between the two are so many that we must have some 
knowledge of them if we are to see the connection between 
the complete productions of the Palestrina period and those 
of the next as represented by Bach and Handel. We can 
see at a glance that such changes could only have been 
wrought by great men, men who gave their lives to develop 
a technique which other men might wield for great artistic 
ends. Of the innovators, the name of Monteverde is held 
highest, as the most daring ; but it is rather of Carissimi 
1 wish to speak, since in him lie the clear indications of 
a genius that only wanted the maturer conditions of the 
art, which such men as Handel and Scarlatti were fortu¬ 
nate in meeting with, for his name to rank level with theirs 
in the estimation of posterity. One cannot quite compare 
him in the same way with Bach, since his Italian nature 
probably did not possess that intensity which is the special 
characteristic of the Teutonic composer; but nevertheless, 
Bach, who was everybody’s pupil, probably gained much 
from his works. 


It was by means of recitative that that power of ex¬ 
pression in music was arrived at which was the avowed aim 
of the early writers of opera and oratorio at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. For the time being, the 
pioneers of the movement cast aside all the rich possession 
that had been gained in polyphonic writing, and wrote 
declamatory scenes for a single voice with a bald accom- 
animent of instrumental chords. To have begun by com¬ 
ining experiments in such an absolutely unknown art 
with the complexities necessarily involved in writing for 
many voices, would have been a task of herculean diffi¬ 
culty. The result of these efforts was twofold. First, 
they had the effect of systematising harmonic scheme 
into something approaching that which belongs to modern 
tonality, since, as in this kind of composition only two parts 
had to be specially considered—the voice or melody, and 
the bass—it became customary to think of the harmonies 
as a series of chords rather than as a number of combined 
melodies, and the relation of one chord to the next became 
of paramount importance. The second effect was that 
which was the principal aim of the movement: to give true 
expression to the words with dramatic force and reality. 
Palestrina might use much the same phrases for the ex¬ 
pression of “ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” as for that of “ Kyrie 
eleison,” but to the new school this became impossible. 

It was the work of Carissimi to combine something of 
the dignity of the old writing for in my voices with the 
new expressive methods, and hence it is that he is the 
direct predecessor of Bach and Handel. If we take for 
instance his oratorio “Jonas” we find a recitative to these 
words : 

" Et cum processisset in mare, excitavit 

Dominus procellam vehementem in spiritu tempestatis. ” 

The last word is too great an opportunity for realism to 
be missed, and the tempest is expressed in a semiquaver 
cadenza of the Handelian type, but this immediately gives 
place to a solid double chorus to the words : 

“ Et proeliabantur venti et notus Africus fremuerunt contra navim,” etc. 

in which the composer does not trust himself to indulge in 
florid passages to carry on the idea, but falls back upon 
the mass of choral tone to create the impression he wants 
withont trying to sustain the realistic character. This 
shows the state of transition in which the art then was. 
If we compare this instance with the double choruses in 
Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” the contrast becomes very 
striking. There, it is in the choruses that the realism is 
uppermost, the fragments of recitative which link them 
together generally being of the baldest description. 
Carissimi’s choruses are at the best but forerunners of 
Handel’s; but the significant fact is that he should attempt 
to apply the new principles to chorus at all. In his writ¬ 
ing for solo voice m recitative he often excels Handel and 
even suggests the style of Bach. Handel’s recitative, as is 
well known, is generally of the most perfunctory character; 
Carissimi’s, even at its dullest, has the merit of intense 
earnestness. One might multiply the instances where his 
desire for dramatic truthfulness led him to indulge in 
quaint realisms of what seems to us a childish kind. His set¬ 
ting of such subjects as “ Jonas,” “Baltazar,” “Judicium 
Salomonis,” gave him plenty of opportunities for these. In 
the last he made some interesting experiments in chromatic 
harmonies where he described the weeping of the two 
mothers. But it is in his setting of “Jephte” that he 
reaches his highest point of expression in recitative, and 
that in the really touching scene in which Jephthah’s 
daughter comes out joyfully to meet her victorious father 
and is met by the horrible news of his vow. The grief 
of Jephthah and the resignation of the daughter are beauti¬ 
fully described in recitative which reminds one forcibly of 
Bach- In one place even Bach’s favourite interval of the 
diminished seventh, familiar to all lovers of the passion 
music recitatives, makes its spontaneous appearance, 
induced by the intense emotion of the moment, not directly, 
nor over one chord as Bach uses it (harmony was not 
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sufficiently developed for that), but in the course of a 
downward melodic phrase. Again his use in this scene of 
the chord commonly known as the “ Neapolitan sixth,” 
and his reiteration of it in an “ echo ” are another important 
instance of how at this time the resources of the art were 
enriched by the need for expressing emotion in a way 
hitherto unattempted. In these oratorios there is very 
little in the direction of aria, but in his “Cantatas” ; 
for solo voice Carissimi did much toward improving 
the technique of song-writing. In “ Deh Contentativi ” 
we get both aria and recitative represented in strong 
contrast, and the beauty of the melody and definiteness 
of form displayed in the aria are most striking qualities. 

It may seem paradoxical to test the originality of a 
man’s work by comparison with that of another who came 
after him, but the method, carefully applied, may often 
produce truer results than the opposite one of testing him 
by his unlikeness to his predecessors. If we compare 
Carissimi with Handel, we are enabled to see very clearly 
where Carissimi’s own point of originality lay. All that 
was merely formal in his work—that had to do with the 
general development of his age—Handel copied and im¬ 
proved upon; that which was purely the outcome of 
Carissimi’s own individuality Handel could not assimi¬ 
late, and to do him justice, probably had no desire to assimi¬ 
late. This is well illustrated by these solo voice ‘‘Cantatas ” 
and by such a work as his “ Gaudeamus ” motet, which 
reminds us of Handel’s Oratorio choruses at every turn. 
The phrases which form the subjects, and their treatment 
in a rather loose fugal form, are exactly what we have now 
come to regard as “ Handelian” ; but while it is possible 
that Handel learnt much of his aria writing from the 
“ Cantatas,” yet it would be impossible for a moment to 
confuse them with his work. In short, at the time at 
which Carissimi wrote, the art of solo singing had just been 
made sufficiently pliable to be a medium for the com¬ 
poser’s individual expression, while the new art of choral 
writing, distinct from the old in its tonality and harmonic 
structure, demanded his services as a pioneer to prepare it 
for his great successors. How well he did his work in this 
department is shown in the glorious choruses of “ Messiah ” 
and “ Israel in Egypt,” while the beauty of his own thought 
appears in the more subtle expression of which recitative 
and melody were capable, and finds its fulfilment in his 
own works. 

H. C. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PLOT OF " EDWIN DROOD “ 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sjr,—W hen I wrote in your pages on Mr. Cuming Walter^ 1 
“ Clues,’’ I had to rely on the “ Clues ” for the ideas of Mr. Procton 
and I had only re-read “ Edwin Drood” once. I have since re ' r ™ 
Mr. Proctor and re-read 11 Edwin Drood ” several times. The resmtS 
of these earnest researches will, I hope, be made public. I donotbert 
tell the eager world what my discoveries amount to, but I mast 
apologise for saying that it the Princess Puffer were Jasper's mother, 
she was Edwin’s aunt: of course, she was Edwin's maternal gtana- 
mother. I must also remorsefully confess that “ Edwin Drood ' is ah 
infinitely better book of its kind than I had snpposed. Mr. Walters; I 
may add, has not made the egg stand on its end ” in my opinion. 

I am not denying that Miss Landless may be Datchery (Mr, Walters, 
discovery), but, if so, tanl fis pour Dickens. Shakespeare, near the end 
of the nineteenth century, would not have made an ignorant ’EtirtsitUj 
schoolgirl masquerade for months in a blue surtout, buff waistcoat, aod 
grey trousers, and then—marry a Canon of Cloisterham 1 

August i2, Andrew Lang. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I read with iuterest the review of the new edition of " 

| Household of Sir Thomas More,’ 1 and was surprised fo find that ope, 
who seems to be so well informed on the subject fis the Writer of tins 
j article, should have made the mistaken statement that the book Wttl 
by a sister of Cardinal Manning I have an edition published in l8fl6 
| by Nimmo, and jn the introduction hy the J?ev. W. H. Hutton, th# 
following is quoted from a letter by Cardinal Manning. Referringto 
the book he says : " It is a singularly beautiful book, and 1 tegret tbai 
I had not the pleasure of knowing the writer, whose mental gifts Wife 
of a very high order." 

August 15. James R. Fergcsso*. 
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To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Please thank the reviewer of the " Household of Sir Thomas 
More” for his most able and most important contribution. But how 
did he arrive at due econclusion that Miss Manning was the late 
Cardinal's sister ? The Cardinal was apparently unaware of tbif rela¬ 
tionship. For in a lfetter of March 1887 to the publishers of a reprint 
be says : "The book is singularly beautiful; and I regret that I had 
not the pleasure of knowing the writer." The matter is of some 
importance in many ways. 

August ta. Wit-KUt Waits Phillips. 

(Oar reviewer writes: “lam grateful to Sir James Fergusson and 
Mr. Phillips for pointing out the passage in Cardinal Manning's letter, 
which certainly proves that Miss Anne Manning was not the sister of 
the Cardinal. My impression was that I had included the Statement 
that she was under the head of what •' we have heard ” ; but, through 
u o v ers i gh t -which i cogret. it occurs before and nor after those 
qualifying words.] 


IMPRESSIONISM 
To Ufe Editor of Th* Academy 

Sic,— As no onfitfte Bide any rejoinder so far to your unfortunate 
correspondent “ in the ftreat” with regard to the green donkey eating 
blue grass, perhaps I may Wallowed to State that although I do not 
remember exactly the picture wherein this phenomenon was figured, I 
am not surprised at the report at it. ~ Nothing, in fact, could be more 
likely or more natural. The impressionist was no doubt quite right 
and your correspondent wrong. Ar, aV-itiy tate,.uh‘dble tb break through 
the hedge of traditional anti aonvhatidnal ideas Which separated him 
from the impressionist Had he been an artist he would have known 
that in. bright weather a donkey out cf #bors fst-ery often not at all 
grey mod grass seldom green. The real irtist seldorn aefis the popular 
local colour of a* object r 

An explanation <4 the effect might be risked fp this way : that 
perhaps the donkey stood beneath frees through Which a strong sun 
shone. This would make him more grted than gfey; at the same 
time the grass near aborff might lie in a doud-sbafiow; wfaidh, with'a 
deep bine sky above, would make it more Wu* t)ian. green, Ip such 
circumstances a gre y donkey and greets grass would have displayed 
deplorable Ignorance and crafi*stupidity in the painter. ' 

F, C , Tilnry. 


LITERATURE IN THE COLONIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sib,—I read with relish and interest the correspondence in your 
issue of July t re George Meredith. I fear that ere this letter has 
tra»oMnd if )s me thousand nritca to yotaafflie the controversy will be 
ancient history, and all concerned will have had their say, each being 
thoroughly satisfied ffift 'be Vvas'pcrfeCtly right. 

They say tlftl . 

“ A woman convinced against her will 
Is 61 the same opinion still,” 

and so it is with men, especially in a controversy of .th'% kind. Bat 
ii» ccusjA stag of fadthdras nAti the laSs a fascinating occupation to 
the corryirvoer, ,dfiH8U° the .fictile,qnelily of the tpsftlt, My object in 
wxiting is not to try to pMtvinqe anybody. If a man tells nee that Ms 
prefirs the novels of Miss Marie Corelli to those of f$r. George Mere¬ 
dith, having tried both, ! turn the conversation from literature to thie 
vXi vttias of cft&MaeaArt, of Ut 4 comparative construct®)*! of rabbit- 
hutches ; and in the same way if he tells me that he is addicted to 
poached eggs and lemonade for lunch. I merely do not lunch with 
him. To avoid accusations of mental and moral apathy, I should 
qualify my statement by saying that I act thus if I see that I am 
dealing with one who has not an open mind. I would argue or lunch 
with any one having an open mind and a sense bi humoiirt 1 do 
hope " Man in the Street " has an open mind and a sense of humour, 
for then he will appreciate Mr. Richard Curie’s quiet dig in the ribs 
about the big little dinner-party which proved Mr. Meredith's down- 
fall as a novelist in his eyes, and, further, he might make a great effort 
to judge for himself of " One of our best." 

Mr. Richard Curie’s remark about art and literature in the colonies 
is. I fear, more or less true ; at least so far as I have been able to judge 
in this—Cape Colony. Yet the strenuous and the matter of fact do 
not have it all their own way. Literature and art are in the air even 
here, in a small degree perhaps, but where found very Concentrated. 
T o those who can "see” this is a country of treniendous and awful 
beanty. Moreover we have in our midst one whom I feel confident 
will in our day become great as the painter of the wild and lonely of 
African <jfc nery, as well as the quiet old Dutch homesteads of the rich 
fruit-lanAofVDraSnnein and Stellenbosch. For very obvious 
isldo not mention this grtist’s name, much as I should like to, 
if °»jy. A>r the sake of a cheap “ I told you so " at a later date. 

Among my own circle of acquaintances in this country I know of at 
least a dozen who are keen admirers of George Meredith's novels and 
poetry. 

. Inconckuioa 1 should Ate to reflate two incidents wbiehurlfl (Hos- 
trate to Mr. Richard Curie the presence of a literary atmosphere in 


this country, though I must admit that it is decidedly overwhelmed by 
the heavier breithing of Magimon. I was taking coffee at a tea-shop 
in Cape Town. A; i n-ighbouring table sat two young men talking 
earnestly in low tones. One in nirtfcnlarsmiclt me as being unusual; 
his manner of drinking tea was outrageous. Presently, though; I 
noticed that he was quoting from “Love in the Valley." If that 
youftg man should ever become in any way osual, even if he become a 
baronet or an M. P., yet from an artistic point of view he is entirely 
saved. He had a love for "Love in the Valley." The other incident 
occurred as I was riding home across the veldt from a dance at a 
country dorp. It was in the cold small hours of a wonderful African 
night, I was overtaken by two horsemen riding furiously. As they 
passed me I was surprised to hear one of them reciting Omar 
Khayyam, somewhat loudly and with the aid of his riding-whip. I 
followed closed and recklessly pntil the forty-third verse was reached, 
when I fen behind to reflect that even if that young man hod followed 
Omar’s advice too literally, nay even if he broke his own neck in 
declaiming his philosophy, yet, if he knew only those forty-three 
stanzas of the beautiful poem so well, he, too, from an artistic point of 
view, was not utterly lost. 

If Mr. Richard Curie fails to convince Man in the Street ” and 
lead him from the mere street into what are undoubtedly the higher 
walks of literary enjoyment, the present controversy should at least 
prove opportune for what—to FitzGerald’s admiration—Bacon so 
Hautifully expressed in the simile of " tossing thoughts." 

Stellenbosch, July Z3- Clarkncb Elliott. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Mr. D. J. O’Donoghce, already known as the author of a life of 
James Clarence Mangan, has published with Messrs. Gowansand Gray 
of Glasgow, and Messrs. O’Donoghue and Co. and Mr. H. Gill and Son 
of Dublin, an interesting and amusing little book on Sir Waiter Scott's 
Tour in f rebind in 1825, Lockhart has a good deal to say about tills tour; 
Mr. O’Donoghue amplifies Lockhart, searching for allusions to the 
tour in literature and ccrfrfespondence of to-day, quoting Father Prout’s 
delightful " Plea for Pilgrimages" which was written after Scott's death, 
and digging from the files of local newspapers all sorts of glowing and 
personal accounts of the Wizard’s appearance and doings Scott,Tt 
will be remembered, was ns doligljt&J and atttffsed fit the I fish as they 
were flattered and excited by his coming. It was only in books, where 
he preferred Blarney Castle and its stone (cf. Trout on the subject) 
to anything else in the place, that they criticised htm at all. True, 
one party tried to make political capital out of the report that Lord 
Wellesley, the Viceroy, had not received the great novelist; and the 
opposite party tried to defend the Viceroy for his supposed neglect, 
the fact being, all the time, that Scott had been privately entertained 
to lunch in the castle, without the knowledge of the Press on either 
side. Mr. O’Donoghue's book is no very solid or important contribu¬ 
tion to the study of Scott, but it is a bright and interesting work 
which all students and lovers of Scott should see. 

Messrs.. Routledge are making progress with their handy little 
"Muses’ Library." The volumes before us- are Johnson ; Goh/smith ; 
Cray and Collins { Rosetti's Early Italian Poets ; Adelaide Anne Procter-, 
Coventry Patmore ; Slake -, and Herrick (2 vois.). The text is clear, 
though smalt, and the books Very neat and attractive iti their dark 
blue binding, the price (is. net per volume) very small. The only 
filing we regret is the Occasional intrusion of an introduction, which, 
however well done, is, for reasons more than once explained in the 
Academy, an unnecessary and disturbing excrescence. It would be 
belter, in each case, to state merely exactly what text had been followed 
by the editor, so that the reader who finds such a book in his pocket 
may know that he is reading the correct or the most accurate version of 
the poem in existence, no small matter while it is still the practice 
with some, publishers, to lake inferior later texts as their guides. 
Messrs. Routledge, meanwhile, are getting on with their little red 
eighteen-penny series of " The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century.” William Morris to Robert Buchanan, edited by Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles, contains a number of well-chosen things wipch are not likely to 
be known in many cases to any renters out those Wjso main, poetry 
their special study. 

A recently published Victoria and Albert Museum Handbook is 
Professor (A, H. Church’s Precious Stones, considered in their scientific and 
ip-tisRc reUtioks (Board of Education, is. 6d. and 2s. 3d.), a new edition 
of a work published first in 1882, and now for the first time thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. The chapters are as follows: Definition of 
Precious Stones; Properties and Discrimination; Cutting and 
Fashioning; Artistic Employment; Artificial Formation; Imitations 
and Desertions of Precious Stones. The book also contains a descrip¬ 
tion and catalogue of the Townshencl Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum, and bibliographical instructions for a further 
study of the subject. The book is well and clearly written and gives 
in a small space a great amount of scientific information and artistic 
instruction, Knowledge and taste, are both cbvactenstics of the 
ttathor, whose handbook -makes ah invaluable introduction to the 
subject. The illustrations arc excellent and useful. 
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Ortelius, Theatre oi the Whole World, coloured, folio, 1606 

Our Own Times, 4 parts, 1846 

Overstooe (Lord) Tracts on Commerce, Svo, 1859 

Tracts on Metallic and Paper Currency, 1837 
Oxford sad Cambridge Magazine, >836, or xny odd parts 
Oxford, Brief Historical Notes, folio, 1880 
Oxley's Expeditious in New South Wales 
Painter's (W.) Palace of Ploaaure, a vols, 1813 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 2 vols, am. 4to, 1366-7 
Pallette (Peter) illustrations to Nicholas Nickleby, any parts 
Palgrave (F.) English Commonwealth, 2 vols, 1832 
Palgrave (Sir F.) History of Normandy, 4 vols, 8vo, 1831 
Palliser, History of Lace 
Pamela, 4 vols, 1741, or either vol 

Pamphlet, A Proposal for an Association of Philanthropists, 
Dublin, 1811 

Walter T. Speneer, S7 New Oxford Street, w.c. 


lbs COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications or 
hr peas ol ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH LAN- 
UlAGE md LITERATURE. 

fsxsMss particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
•» 11 limn applicati ons with testimonials (which need not be 
inaest) must be scat on or before SATURDAY, September 9, 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

Jsiy ■!. 190$. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The CO UNCI L of the COLLBGE invites applications for 
tie port of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LAN- 
GCAGE and LI I ERATURE. 

Isrther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to vhom applications with testimonials (which need not be 
triated) mam be sent on or before SATURDAY, September 9, 

^ J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

Jtma 24, 2903. 


MIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE (Anglo-Saxon and Middle English) 
MODERN HISTORY. 

Applications, with three typewritten copies of 
recant testimonials, should reach the under- 
on or before September 9. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application, 
JAMES RAFTER, 

Registrar, 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


J AMES BARKER, GENERAL NEWS¬ 
PAPER AGENT, 2 Castle Court, Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C., is open to receive a limited 
number of Subscriptions to the Times to be posted 
by evening mail on day of issue at 15s. per quarter, 
29s. six months, or £2 16s. for one year. - Bankers: 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 


A WELSH SINGER, 1st Edition ; Forn Sails, 

A 1st Edition j By Berwen Banks, 1st Edition; Lorna 
Doone, 3 volt.— Lloyd A Townsend, Booksellers, t3Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 


WHITMAN’S MASTERS OF MEZZO- 

” TINT, Beardsley's First Book of 50 Drawings.— 
J. Jacob, 149 Edgware Road, London, W.—Books bought in 
any quantity. 


Books fop Sale 


'THE COSTUME OF YORKSHIRE in 1814 

1 by Geo. Walker, edited by Hailstone, illustrated with 41 
plates in colour. Leeds, 1883, folio, large paper, 55s., small 
paper, 33s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


LIAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 
1 4 (1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman A Cm— 
Offers, Hr*. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Rond, 


P LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta¬ 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., tod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen’s Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. zod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A CADEMY.— Bound Volumes (half-yearly) for 

xx 1903. 1903, and 1904, 6s, 6d. each.—P. G. A, c/o 11 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


A UTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN-present 
XX. , n d late Cabinet Ministers; Envelopes addressed by 
Queen Victoria and King Edward to Cabinet Ministers. , 
Pickering’s Shakespeare, duodecimo, a vols. Ruskin s 
Letters to H. and H. G. (privately printed).—Mist W., Church 
Cottage, Buckley, Chester. 
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READY ON AUGUST 31. 

THE PASSPORT. By Richard Bagot, Author of “ Donna Diana." 6 s. 

A love-story pure end simple. The action takes place partly in Rom. but chiefly In the Sabine Mountains. It treats of love at first sight and of the difficulties by which . nohl, 
born Roman girl and net lover are confronted. 


THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy White. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

The conflicting temperament, of a mother and daughter is the subject to which the author has devoted all his powers of sympathy, satire, and obwtrvation. 


Harry Vardon. With 


THIRD EDITION. 

THE COMPLETE OOLFER. By 

numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ios. 6d. net. 

" Harry Vardon has produced a most instructive and entertaining book on the game of 
which he is such a brilliant exponent."—T ruth. „ 

“ For the fineness of the game we know no book so lucid and so sensible. —uutt.ook. 

“ In this new book he explains how it is done in an exceptionally lucid, entertaining, 
and thorough m an ner. To the novice and to improving golfers of all degrees 01 skill le 
presents the full fruits of his experience."—S cotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 

HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By Miss Betham-Edwards. With 

many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ It bears in every chapter evidence that its information is derived from personal obser¬ 
vation and inquiry. The book is well illustrated."— Morning Post. , 

“ This charming book is as original as it is fascinating and instructive. Fne reader who 
knows it will know French ways as a Frenchman does. It is calculated to sweep away more 
nonsense than a score of arbitration treaties."— Daily Telegraph. , 


SECOND EDITION. 

WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. By the Hon. 

MAURICE BARING. Demy 8vo, 7*. 6d. net. 

“ The leisurely and scholarly charm of Mr. Baring is not a little remarkable when it is 
remembered that this is a book straight out of the heart of a fierce and most bloody war. 
Among books on the war this is a very uncommon one."— Daily Chronicle. . 

“Of sympathy, of knowledge of human nature, Mr. Baring has a full measure, which, m 
his case, is more valuable as an asset than familiarity with military text-books. Apart from 
the military aspect, the book is delightful "—Times. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Edward Hutton. With many 

Illustrations, of which 20 are in colour, by A. PISA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the first volume, complete in itself, of a work dealing with all Italy. Mr. Hurion 
has divided his book into three parts, one of which deals with Umbria as Italia Mystica. The 
book is fully illustrated in colour and also with reproductions of famous pictures. It should 
be indispensable to all who travel in Italy and wish for a more detailed knowledge of her 
saints, painters, and cities than any guide-book offers. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

TO THH PRESENT DAY. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D , Professor 
of Egyptology at University College. Fully illustrated. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Vol. III. DYNASTIES X1X-XXX. 

This is the last Volume 0/ the Series to be issued. 

“ It is a most comprehensive work and the writer is a great and indefatigable worker." 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ The fine flower of Egyptology is seen throughout this notable volume." 

Morning Leader. 


THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1905. With many Illustrations 

and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book contains a review of the developments in the Motor Industry and in Motoring of 
the past year. It has a full account of the great shows, and every new invention is described. 
It contains a long chapter dealing with the mechanical and general developments of the industry 
another chapter on the Tri-car, and a highly important chapter on the laws affecting Motoring 
by Mr. A. Moresby White, a well-known authority on the subject. The last portion of the 
book is given up to full descriptions, with many illustrations, of all the important types of 
motor in existence, and this will be found a very valuable section of the book. 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG TRADE. By Joshua Rowntree. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The Imperial Drug Trade" contains a sketch of the Indo-Chinese opium traffic, an 
examination of the prooedure and findings of the Royal Commission on Opium as they bear 
on the trade, and a review of the present position in the light of recent developments in the 
East The importance of a true understanding of the best Eastern thought is dwelt on, 
especially in view of the sudden rise of Japan and of its growing influence over China. 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated, crown 

8vo, 4*. 6d. net. [A ncient Cities. 

SHREWSBURY. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated, 

c iwn 8vo, 4; 6d. net [Ancient Cities. 

“ Learned, accurate, and readable."— Academy. 

A BOOK GALLED IN LATIN 

ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIAN!, and in English the 

Manual of the Christian Knight, replenished with most wholesome precepts, made by 
the famous clerk Erasmus ol Rottrdame, to the which is added a new and marvellous 
profitable preface. 

From the Edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde for John Byddell, 1533. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

HOPPNER. By H. P. K. Skipton. With many Illustrations, 

demy x6mo, as. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING. By Clarence G. 

MORAN, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 

** The work oontains a mass of extremely useful information."—F inancial Times. 
u It is a most readable book, full of interesting informatfon, admirably arranged.” 

Scotsman. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst. C.E., 

Professor of Engineering, University College, Dundee, in the University of St. Andrews. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE FIRST EDITION IS EXHAUSTED. 

A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 

VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwell, Author of “The Ragged Messen- 

ger." Crown 8vo, (s 

“With this b.Kik Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness."— Morning Leader. 

“ * V'ivien ’ is a remarkable performance. It ontains an immense number oi characters 
which all are most carefully studied and individualised. It is immensely long, but sj fresh, 
vigorous, and interesting, that we read to the end without any sense of fatigue oc boredom. 
Here, for once, we have a book which is written by a writer wbo brims over with what he has 
to say, and who not only writes but feels and sees."—W estminster Gazette. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and C. N. Wil- 

liamson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With 16 Illustrations. Crown8vo,fc. 
“ My Friend the ( hauffeur " is a romance of the automobile. A young Englishman whohas 
hrst all at Monte Carlo except his courage and his motor-car undertakes to conduct parties ri 
ladies for an excursion on the Continent of Europe. An interesting trio of American ladies 
accepts his escort a: cl th-t of his friend, and the party of five starts on a tour which leads from 
the Riviera to Monteaegro, with many amusing and exciting incidents on thsway. 

TWISTED F.GLANTINE. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. With 

8 Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. By Helen Mathers. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

“The Ferryman" is Paul Vravanel, who ferries across the Styx all those broken-heirtfd 
ai'd .'filleted ones i*• whom lif • is a long-drawn-out agony, and who have prayed ia sari 5" 
Ch iron to merge tlv ir suftVii gs in the p.ofound peace, the blessedness of death. Of the difi- 
culti s th.it beset P ul in the fulfilment of “Tom Shippon’s trust," and tbs admiaistratwnol 
th vast fortune left in his hands for the voluntary removal of the physically unfit, the story 
treats. 

Incidentally, D> ith is presented, not ns an affrighting spectre, but as a strong bwuara 
Man, who, full of pity, of tenderness, himself the viceroy ot Christ, inasmuch as, like hi 
Mister, wb>“givcth his beloved si. ep," he, too, after that long slumber, pronnses sonMtfiM 
better far than earth has yet afforded to man. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernard Capes. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

“Not only the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest romances we hav 
read for many days."—S pectator. 

“ A historical picture written with rare literary skill, wit and humour, dramatic powa 
ard irnigi.-ativc insight."— Birmingham Post. . 

"Tin best book Mr. Cip s has written, an innginary portrait of the most exquisitekra 
It h is something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could find no better subject th as tf 
period and the p *ople he h.is so nobly realised and vigorously painted."—T imes. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Mann. Crown 8 vo,6s. 

“A brisk and original tuvel : the author's lambent wit plays about it, never erring agai; 
good taste, in ach omi g f shio i."—W orld. . 

“Mrs. Mann's is a t ile it nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the sameinsigD 
the same ability for m iking us quickly acquainted with people’s foibles and follies, thesjE 
skill in haudling sets of ordinary rural folk, so as to keep up our interest in them solong; 
she pleases, to exhibit them to us ia their habit as they live." 

Mr. Fyfe in the Evening News. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Richard Marsh. Cios 

8 vo, 6s. 

“This is a most unusual story. . . . Mt. Marsh shows a singular care and thoroughne 
and no one can put a pi >t together more neatly than he. From start to finish ‘‘IheMa'qu 
of Putney' palpitates with excitement."— Morning Leader. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE LADY OF LYTE. By Graham Hope. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS.' 

A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. Urquhart. Ciot 

Svo, Cs. 

“ A tragic story, ster.dily nod artistically worked up from the beginning. Wecaitbu'.hoM 
a writer wh" chooses so difficult a subji ct and treats it with so much skill, and at the s m-iii 
with so much sympathy and tenderness ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Thereis observation of life in it, there is humour, and there is a sense of pathos, 
looks almost like a transcript from actual life.”— Daily Mail. 

“ It has a quiet distinction which is very refreshing, and the character-drawing she 
unusual skill. Altogether it is a fine book, areally strong novel." — Morning Leadee. 

MR5. LYGON’S HUSBAND. By Adeline Sergeant. Ctoi 

8 vo, 6s. 

“A cleverly constructed novel.”—S peaker. 

“ The st<<ry is quiet but absorbing, written with practised ease and ready effect, andsb: 
the author at h r very best.”— Morning Leader. 

“The novel is full of incid lit aid will be read with satisfaction. A wonderfully coovtnc 
study of certain ph .ses of human nature." — Scotsman. 

“ This is the best novel I have read of modern Italy; it gives delightful pictures of Itx 
life and scenery, and its ruthless exposurt s of political worthlessness allow you to go on lit 
Italians."—D ouglas Sladjun in the (Juekn. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. By William lk Queux. Cro 

8 vo, 6s. 

“ A most exciting tale. There is no falling off in Mr. Le Queux’s vigour and vivac 
his imagination is as various and his energy is as unflagging as If he had never written At 
before."— Morning Leader. 
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*• Are you married or single? 

•‘Your age ? 

■• Do you desire or Intend to follow Journalism or Fiction Writing as 
a vocation, or as a secondary source 01 income ? 

“Are you so situated that you could give newspaper or magazine 
assignments your attention ? ” 

There is a thoroughness about this which we like: a 
something which suggests, in view of the particular case to 
which it was applied, that, just as one is never too old to 
learn, so one is never too young to teach. Very interesting 
also is the information which the prospectus gives us con¬ 
cerning the other, and cheaper, schools of journalism which 
seem at present to be as plentiful as bilberries in the 
United States. Thus: ' 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York Post 
Office as Second-class Mail Matter, Foreign Subscribers , 17s. 6d. a year. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

How many things in this world are not what they 
seem! _ A contributor to the Academy, who often writes 
over his signature in the leading London reviews, recently 
answered the advertisement of what he understood to be 
an American literary agency. Perhaps, he thought, there 
might be, in the wild and woolly West, a market, hitherto 
untapped, for the American rights of some of his composi¬ 
tions. Imagine his respectful amazement when there came 
from Indianapolis, Indiana, a proposal that he should pay 
two dollars a week, for a term of fifteen weeks, for a course 
of instruction in journalism 1 The letter is too long to 
quote in full; but a few extracts will be interesting : 

" If [it runs] you contemplate taking up reportorial work, newspaper 
correspondence, or story-writing, is it not wiser, and more economical 
in time and money, to permit us to train you thoroughly and start you 
right ? The selection of a school is an important matter, and should 
he made with care and deliberation. You should consider the prestige 
and influence of the school, the character and experience of its 
instructors, how the school is regarded by newspaper men and pub¬ 
lishers. and especially the practical achievements of its graduates. 

•• More than twenty years' experience in all branches of journalism 
surely has qualified us to instruct others. Employing the best methods 
and the best instructors, both perfected by an intimate and extensive 
knowledge of the needs and capabilities of students, we feel warranted 
in guaranteeing the highest attainable results. . . . 

" Our school is open the whole year. You may study whenever 
you can spare the time, thus not interfering with your regular vocation. 
You are in a class by yourself. Your work is neither hurried nor 
hi n d e red by that of any other student. You can progress as rapidly or 
as slowly as yon please. Your instruction is specially prepared for 
your individual needs. Your work can follow you wherever you 
go . . 

It is worthy of special consideration that, when you have com¬ 
pleted one of our courses, you will have received the benefit of a close 

personal relation to and instruction from Mr. -, our Editor-in- 

Chief. and all the members of the staff, every one of whom is a 
specialist in his department. . . . 

" If you cannot take advantage of our proposition, we ask that you 
write us fully and candidly. Perhaps we may be able to suggest some 
way to remove the obstacle. 

" Hoping to have you enrolled soon as a student,-” 


One is never too old to learn; and it is expressly stated 
in the Indianopolis prospectus that neither age nor youth 
is a barrier to what is quaintly termed "scholarship” in 
the reportorial art. But there are quite a number of things 
which the editor-in-chief ‘‘wants to know, you know” 
before admitting you to the privilege of “ close personal 
relation.” Applicants for that benefit are invited to fill 
up a form which resembles nothing so much as the forms 
of application for a policy in an insurance company. These 
are some of the questions to which our contributor was 
invited to reply: 


“One school, with a parade of benevolence, gives the student a 
• free scholarship ' with an ‘employment guarantee’ attachment, and 
then requires him to pay fifteen dollars ior printed instructions. 
Another school undertakes to turn out promptly to order finished 
journalists and story-writers at ten dollars a bead. Still another 
school offers to produce the same brilliant results with equal prompt¬ 
ness and despatch for five dollars ; and in order that none maybe 
barred from the exceptional advantages of the school, an abridged 
course is offered for twenty-five cents ; in the same city a rival school 
offers to convert ambitious amateurs into journalists and fiction-writers 
for two dollars and a half. An enterprising gentleman holds out the 
alluring assurance that for three dollars he will give such instructions 
in newspaper correspondence that ‘ any bright intelligent person may 
earn a hundred dollars monthly,’ beginning with the day after his 
instructions are received.' 1 


At this rate it looks as if we should soon have to sub¬ 
stitute “ mostly reporters ” for “ mostly colonels ” in any 
epigrammatic estimate of the population of the United 
States. In England we have only tried this educational 
experiment on a much smaller and more costly scale. Our 
only School of Journalism that ever amounted to any¬ 
thing was that opened by the late David Anderson, of the 
Daily Telegraph, in Outer Temple Chambers; and there 
the fee was one hundred guineas payable in advance. 
The singular thing is that, though none of the pupils 
would admit that David Anderson ever did anything for 
them except smoke cigars in one room while they smoked 
cigarettes in another, several of them have got on just as 
well as if he had taught them everything that he unques¬ 
tionably knew. He can hardly have had more than a 
score of pupils altogether; but among the score are in¬ 
cluded Mr. Robert Hichens, Mr. Francis Gribble, Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, and several others whose names are well 
known. If any one wants to read a graphic description 
of the school, he has only to turn to the pages ol Mr. 
Robert Hichens’ “ Felix.” Fact is very closely followed 
in that entertaining work of fiction. Even “ the Babe ” 
in the subterranean restaurant had a real corporeal exist¬ 
ence. One of the pupils got engaged to her. Let us hope 
that, by this time, she is his wife and the mother of his 
children. 


It seems an open question, therefore, whether David 
Anderson was successful as a teacher. What is quite cer¬ 
tain is that he failed when, with the assistance of his 
pupils, he started a paper of his own. He was jointly 
concerned with Mr. Robert Hichens in the production of 
Mistress and Maid —an organ designed for the enter¬ 
tainment and instruction of domestic servants. It pub¬ 
lished some of Mr. Hichens’ early sl^ort stories, together 
with hints for the making of plum puddings, the cleaning 
of plate, and so forth. It transpired, however, that 
domestic servants had no desire for a trade organ, but 
preferred novelettes. They did not buy Mistress and 
Maid to any extent worth speaking of, and, in due 
course, it ceased to appear. 


"What is the extent and character of your education? (Name 
college or school, and state if graduate.) 

" What instruction have you received in grammar, English compo¬ 
sition, and rhetoric ? 

“ Have you studied for, or practised, a profession ? 

“ What magazines and newspapers do you read regularly ? 

“ What is your present occupation ? 


Editions of Swan’s translation of the “ Gesta Roman- 
orum ” are more numerous than our original informants 
imagined. We hear from Messrs. George Bell and Sons 
that the volume was included in Bohn's “ Antiquarian 
Library ” in 1876, and that that edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected by Mr, Wynnard Hooper, is still in print and in 
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regular demand. Next month, too, the book is to appear 
in the same firm’s “ York Library." 


The annual meeting of the Library Association has been 
in progress during the week at Cambridge, which was for 
several reasons the most appropriate place. This is not 
only the jubilee of the Public Library at Cambridge, 
but it is also the fiftieth year of the services of its 
librarian. Cambridge was amongst those towns which 
first availed themselves of the Ewart Act of 1850. The 
intention of that Act was the recreation of the poor, and 
incidentally their instruction—the popular antidote to the 
public-house. It was little thought that the library would 
become the force it now is, in spite of the stigma which 
stuck to it for many years. 


The tentative endeavour to make the public libraries 
aid the great educational movement of modern days has 
received a vigorous impetus. A joint committee of the 
Library Association and delegates from most, if not all, of 
the educational bodies of the kingdom has been sitting 
during the past two years. The result is a series of 
recommendations. The sixth of these might well have 
come first: “ that the public library should be recognised 
. as forming part of the national educational machinery.” 
There is, however, another meaning, besides the obvious, 
to be found in the resolution—State Aid and State 
Control. 


Carlyle in his oft misquoted epigram on the true 
university told only half the truth. It is one of the 
greatest faults of our elementary educational system that, 
the young mind having been trained in method, there are 
no direct means of supplying it with the information 
which alone will make that method of value in life. Until 
it is more generally realised that every student must delve 
in his own ditch, there is not much prospect of the library 
becoming the life-long continuation school which it should 
be. Special libraries for children to be established in all 
public libraries, and collections of books to be formed in all 
elementary and secondary schools, are the means chiefly to 
be relied upon in attaining to perfection in the matter. 
But probably the suggestion of the Master of Downing 
College, that all newly erected libraries should contain a 
lecture-room is of still greater importance. It is a matter 
for regret that in this we are much behind the American 
library. 

Dr. Jenkinson, the president of the Association, recalled 
one of the most interesting romances of book-collecting, in 
the recapitulation of the history of the “Decreta syno- 
dalia” of Bishop Ponder, of 1815. It is the story of the 
vellum copy which in 1818 was given by Jean Baptiste 
Gossin, Verdun, to de Quelen of Samosata. Twelve years 
later, when de Quelen was Archbishop of Paris, his palace 
was sacked; and the “ Decreta ” was the subject of a 
struggle between a garde national and one of the “ heroes 
of July.” The latter secured a number of the leaves 
containing the beginning of the second part, which 
eventually found their way into the hands ol M. Monteil. 
In 1870, they were presented to the University Library, 
and the sequel is to be found twenty-nine years later, 
when an imperfect copy was offered for sale in Paris. It 
was of course purchased for the library and proved to be, 
as was expected, that copy to which the “ Baculi cura- 
torum” belonged. So, after a separation of nearly three- 
quarters of a century, the two parts now stand side by 
side. 


Amongst the other matters discussed was that of co¬ 
operative cataloguing. Too often the catalogue occupies 
a space far in excess of its real importance; which can 
never be more than that of a guide to the books themselves. 
As a convict loses his identity under a number so does a 
book lose its identity when it has no other denomination 
than a class letter and number. It is difficult to imagine 


our lifelong friends as numerical nonentities. Those un¬ 
familiar with books and their use are little likely to be 
educated in the science when they are allowed to know 
them only from a distance. It is difficult to scrape even a 
bowing acquaintance in such circumstances. 


Saturday last was the eighty-second anniversary of the 
death of Robert Bloomfield. The son of a poor tailor of 
Honington, Suffolk, who died shortly after the poet’s birth, 
Bloomfield had but a short-lived and hard-earned suc¬ 
cess in poetry. Hired to a farmer at the age of eleven, 
he left the soil to become a shoemaker in London; but 
his life in the fields had bred in him a love of the open 
spaces, and it was whilst living with his brother in Bell 
Alley that he wrote “ The Farmer’s Boy,” for which he is 
chiefly remembered. The fact that his homely Pegasus 
dragged but a lumbering wain is easily accounted for. 
Prior to his removal to Bell Alley he had access to nothing 
like literature except “The Poet’s Corner” in the 
London, which his brother bought regularly; and the few 
books—Thomson’s “ Seasons,” “ Paradise Lost,” and others 
—which he there read were borrowed from a fellow lodger. 
“The Farmer’s Boy" was refused by several publishers, 
but, issued in 1800 through the influence of Capel Lofft, it 
had a large sale. Twenty-six thousand copies were sold 
within three years; an edition was published in Leipzig; 
it was translated into French and Italian; and, in 1805, 
there appeared in London the “Agricolae Puer” which 
called forth the poem : 

" Hey Giles! in what new garb art dress’d ? " 


Yattendon, where Mr. Alfred Waterhouse died on 
Tuesday last, has more than one claim to be regarded as 
of interest. In the first place it is one of the most delight¬ 
ful of Berkshire villages, and, in the second, it has for 
many years been a little shrine of the Arts. There was a 
trio of an uncommon kind living in the village for some 
time, consisting of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, who married Miss Waterhouse, and the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, who was for fifteen years rector of the 
parish. Traces of the great architect’s influence are to be 
found in the village, where there is a small shop for the 
sale of brasswork and ornaments cunningly wrought and 
hammered out by villagers according to designs made by 
Mr. Waterhouse. The poet, who still lives in the village, 
leaves a monument, not of brass but of letters, which may 
be found in the church in the shape of the Yattendon 
hymnal. Mr. Beeching has deserted the village to be 
Canon of Westminster, where his eloquence is more widely 
appreciated ; but, as he lived at Yattendon from 1885 to 
1900, it will be seen that much of his best literary work 
was done there. Of the trio, there is now but Mr. Bridges, 
once casualty physician at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
left at Yattendon, and he may often be seen with a 
dog rambling over the beautiful plains and woods which 
make that part of Berkshire so delightful. Many a 
Bradfield boy (the school is a few miles from Yattendon) 
has been startled, when on some marauding expedition 
after birds’ eggs or wild orchids, at coming upon the poet 
standing and surveying the view, and, thinking him to be 
the landowner, has fled in silent haste—not in order to 
avoid disturbing his reverie but to avoid the penalty of 
trespassing. ______ 


In describing the recent procession of French nava 
officers from Victoria to the Guildhall, a contemporary 
made use of the words: “la longue thdorie d'dquipages 
des officiers fran9ais s’engage dans Grosvenor-place.” We 
fancy that a good many Englishmen who are able to put 
their feet on the fender and read a French novel with ease 
would feel nonplussed if asked to give offhand the correct 
rendering of “ thdorie” in the above quotation—the anti¬ 
quated meaning of “ procession ” or “ embassy.” “ Th^orie ” 
is merely a transliteration of the Greek deupla, and has 
retained in French several of the different shades of. 
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meaning which attach to the word in the original Greek: 
first, the act of viewing or beholding; secondly, contem¬ 
plation, speculation, theory ; thirdly, a sight or spectacle, 
with special reference to the public games; fourthly, the 
act of sending state ambassadors to the oracles or games; 
fifthly, the embassy or mission so sent. It is curious that 
English has preserved only one of these meanings (Shake¬ 
speare uses the word “ theoric ”: “ The gallant militarist 
. . . bad the whole theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, 
and the practice in the chape of his dagger ”; “ So that 
the art and practic part of life must be mistress to this 
theoric,” etc.) while French has retained several. Parallel 
cases would be interesting. 


Count Tolstoy has the courage to act up to his convic¬ 
tions. For two months he has ceased to read magazine 
or newspaper, devoting the time so gained to the study 
of his favourite authors: Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Plato, Confucius, Cicero, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Lessing, Kant, Schopenhauer, Emerson, Channing and 
Ruskin. The great writer’s reason for this policy is the 
belief that the modem world is deplorably ignorant of the 
treasures of literature; while he considers the perpetual 
perusal of newspapers as a calamity worse than war itself. 
Readers of Mr. Hamerton’s “ Intellectual Life ” will re¬ 
member how he hints that some such rigime is desirable in 
the case of the serious student, though he seems to regard 
the abstention as impracticable. And did not Mr. Rose in 
“ The New Republic ” adopt the course, and boast of it, 
wishing to dwell in the aroma of aestheticism and keep 
vulgar modernity aloof ? 


finds actually being read by those in like case with 
himself: 

” Our self-appointed counsellors," be writes, "generally recommend 
Charles Lamb, Edward FitzGerald, and the selected poems of 
Matthew Arnold, but l have never met any of these works in the 
course of any of my journeys. The real feature of the moment, in 
fact, is the extent to which the Tauchnitz Library is being ousted from 
favour by the sixpenny reprints. Almost every tourist buys half a 
dozen or so of them before he crosses the Channel, and leaves them 
behind him, as he goes, to mark his tracks, like the hare in a cross¬ 
country paper-chase. Wherever you alight, be it at a Grand Hotel, a 
mountain inn, or a climber’s club hut, you find a choice of sixpenny 
reprints to relieve the tedium of wet days. What is notable is that 
the serious works issued in the ‘ format' are met with quite as fre¬ 
quently as the novels. Only the other day, our chaplain, being the 
fortunate possessor of two sixpenny reprints, and believing that I had 
none, proposed to share his literary goods with me. The volume which 
he offered me was a theological treatise on ‘ Divine Immanence,’ by 
Mr. Illingworth. The volume which he retained for his own perusal 
was ‘My Lady Nicotine.’ Evidently he considered that I stood in 
greater need of instruction than of entertainment. But I was even 
with him. Somewhere on a shelf I discovered a sixpenny reprint of 
Mr. Edward Clodd’s ' Pioneers of Evolution.' I lent this to the chap¬ 
lain in return for ’Divine Immanence,’ and, during the succeeding 
days, lost no opportunity of asking how he was getting on with it. He 
had to read it or be rude, and I sincerely hope that he understood it 
and was edified. 

“ In the case of the French tourists the place of the sixpenny 
reprints is chiefly taken by the ninety-five-centime reprints of the 
* Modern Bibliothique.’ These are on sale even in small village shops, 
and in any pension you may expect to pick up a copy, left behind pro 
bono publico, of ‘ Cruelle Enigme' or ‘ Andre Cornilis,’ or ’ L’lnconnu.’ 
But graver works are sometimes produced. The village shop in 
which I saw these reprints on the counter was also offering a French 
translation of a romance by the Spanish novelist Galdos; and other 
books of which I have caught glimpses are Maeterlinck's ' Le double 
jardin, Masson's * Napoteon et les femmes,’ and Madame Arvide 
Barine's two interesting monographs on 'La grande Mademoiselle.’ 
In fact, among the French, as among the English, serious holiday 
reading appears, this year, to be the rule.’’ 


Very different was the attitude of Cobden, who declared 
that there was more useful information in a copy of the 
Times than in all the “ works ” of the son of Olorus—who, 
as closer students of antiquity know, wrote one work 
only; and the Free Trader’s view surely has quite as 
much to be said for it as that of the Mystic Apostle of 
Peace. J ust as the true artist can, like Whistler, discover 
beauty in his immediate surroundings, however banal 
these may appear to the untrained eye of the natural man, 
so should the trained mind be able to extract culture from 
the life of the present, and not feel compelled always to 
go back for it to a vague past which has lost its actuality. 
Or rather—to be more exact—the knowledge of the past 
and the experience of the present should be recognised as 
mutually helpful, each assisting in the proper understand¬ 
ing of the other. 


That indeed is how the relations of books and news¬ 
papers appear to be understood by the men of our own 
day who are most steeped in culture. Mr. Balfour may 
affect not to read the newspapers; but no one takes the 
affectation seriously, or supposes the Prime Minister to be 
really “ a child” in the matters of which newspapers treat. 
They give framework to his philosophic doubts, if they do 
not contribute to the foundations of his beliefs. His 
friend and opponent, Mr. Morley, not only makes no pre¬ 
tence to ignorance of the contents of the contemporary 
Press, but brings his knowledge of it to bear upon his lucid 
historical expositions. If the newspapers did not help him 
to understand Rousseau, at least they helped him to 
appreciate Cromwell at his true value. Similarly with 
Matthew Arnold, the great apostle of culture. News¬ 
papers furnished him with the texts for nearly all his 
sermons on the necessity of Hellenism. Subject to ex¬ 
ceptions, in fact, the rule would seem to be that the most 
diligent students of the daily paper are also the most intel¬ 
ligent students of other things. 


Scores of articles have been written on holiday reading, 
and the books most suitable therefor. A holiday¬ 
maker sends us some notes on the books which he 


In “ At the Sign of the Ship,” Mr. Andrew Lang wonders 
that somebody does not republish Peter Cunningham’s 
“ Handbook to London,” and “ feels a wild desire to read 
Peter Cunningham at once." “ Perhaps,” he adds, “ Mr. 
Murray, whose house originally published Peter, will give 
him another innings.” That is exactly what Mr. Murray 
has done, so long ago as 1891; but Peter re-appeared in 
so changed a shape as to provide excuse for any who failed 
to recognise him. Edited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, the Hand¬ 
book in that year was published in three volumes under 
the title of “ London Past and Present,” and shortly after 
was selling as a remainder at half the published price of 
three guineas. So Mr. Lang's craving may easily be satis¬ 
fied, and, reading, he may recall the fact that the Church 
of Allhallows Barking (not “ Allhallows, Barking,” as it is 
too frequently written) lies hard by the Tower, and that 
there is no need to “ go to Barking” to see the church 
where William Penn was baptized, and which his father’s 
exertions saved in the Great Fire. Pepys tell us: 

“ About 2 in the morning my wife calls me up, and tells me of new 
cryes of fire, it being come to Barking Church, which is the bottom of 
our [Seething] Lane. . . . Going to the fire, I find by the blowing up 
of houses, and the great help given by the workmen . . . sent up by 
Sir W. Penn, there is a good stop given to it, it having only burned 
the dyall of Barking church, and part of the porch, and was there 
quenched.’’ 


An illustrated catalogue of the interesting exhibition 
illustrative of Church History held at St. Albans in the 
summer is about to be published at half a crown (a limited 
idition de luxe with extra illustrations, half a guinea). The 
book will not only form a pleasant memento of an admir¬ 
able exhibition, but will have permanent value, seeing that 
the more important exhibits have been described at length 
by experts. The exhibition, it appears, was not so success¬ 
ful financially as to pay all its expenses, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of sale of the catalogue will be devoted to defraying 
the debt Intending subscribers are invited to communi¬ 
cate with Canon the Hon. Kenneth F. Gibbs, Aldenham 
Vicarage, Watford. 
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LITERATURE 

FIELDING’S PROSE 

Selected Essays of Henry Fielding. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Gordon Hall Gerould, B.Litt. (Oxon.) 

(Ginn & Co., 3s.) 

The idea of publishing some of Fielding’s essays in a book 
is most admirable. There is no writer in the English 
tongue who is more worthy of study on account of his 
style, and hitherto sufficient attention has not been paid 
him in this respect. Needless to say, this is said with no 
wish to undervalue the essays of Lowell, Thackeray, and 
others. A love of Fielding we have always regarded as a 
test of true literary instinct, and the fact that a writer like 
Robert Louis Stevenson failed to appreciate him only leads 
to a contrast between that writer’s artificiality and the 
sinewy strength of the master of the English novel. 

To the present volume there is prefixed an introduction 
of seventy or eighty pages, by which we can see that the 
praise is lavish rather than discriminating. Mr. Gerould’s 
style is singularly reminiscent. Let us take the following 
passage to illustrate what we mean : 

“ In ‘ Tom Jones ’ Fielding has attained the maturity of his art. He 
handles his material with consummate skill, never allows the unessen¬ 
tial to obtrude, yet wisely permits himself the utmost latitude of space 
. in developing his theme. Such art is unhasting and unresting. The 
phrase fits the thought, the thought the situation, the situation the 
general plan.” 

Here it will be noticed that the phrases are, to a great 
extent, echoes. Fielding "has attained the maturity of 
his art,” he " handles his material with consummate skill,” 
he does not allow “ the unessential to obtrude,” and his 
art, of course, is " unhasting and unresting.” Seventy 
pages of glib writing leave the impression that the writer 
depended more on his grubbing in the library than on his 
original thought. 

If we take another curious passage we shall obtain some 
more light about him. We refer to the place in which he 
places Fielding with Dryden, Steele, Addison, Christopher 
North, Lamb, and Macaulay. If the author’s meaning is 
only that Fielding is entitled to a place among the classics 
of literature, well and good; but it is a curious taste that 
would place the prose of Macaulay beside that of Fielding, 
and Christopher North beside Lamb. The writing of 
Macaulay was so directly opposite in character to that of 
Fielding that if one be right in his method the other must 
inevitably be wrong. Matthew Arnold once and for all, 
in a memorable paper, showed the meretriciousness of 
Macaulay’s rhetoric, his artificial antitheses, his false 
flourishes, and general wrongness. The student of style 
who admires him must inevitably dislike the prose-writers 
of the group to which Fielding belongs, though conceivably 
he might unite his admiration of Macaulay with an 
admiration of Sir Thomas Browne, Samuel Johnson, and 
Gibbon, though all of these write with more poetry and 
dignity. 

Not only Fielding himself but nearly all the men of his 
time except Johnson were averse from pomposity of phrase. 
Even Richardson, who was the worst writer of the group, 
had sense enough to avoid it. Sterne, Swift, Smollett, and 
Fielding himself had a similarity in their love of directness, 
and the remarkable difference between them arises less from 
their employment of words than from their variations in 
temperament. We have Laurence Sterne writing himself 
down on paper; his whims and his fancies and sym¬ 
pathies all placed vividly and clearly before us, making 
in their total himself and no other. To reply that he 
owed so much to one author and so much to another, 
or that he was only a Rabelais Englished makes no 
difference whatever: the clothes might be the clothes of 
Rabelais, but the voice was the voice of Sterne. So 
Swift expresses his own personality with an almost savage 
force. 


If the writers we have mentioned had been characters in 
a play each could have been identified from a passage in 
his works. Shakespeare could not have differentiated 
them more clearly than nature has done. But among 
them there was a common hatred of the rhetoric which 
has always threatened to invade English literature. Even 
at the present day it stands in constant danger of being 
revived, thanks largely to the influence of Ruskin. But 
if we come to consider Fielding’s essays in particular, we 
shall see how well he avoided the temptation to inflate 
his periods. Even in such a passage as that which Mr. 
Gerould describes as the best of his prose, and calls “ the 
most eloquent of passages,” we shall find that the 
mockery, as it were, keeps down the swelling : 

Come, bright love of fame, inspire my glowing breast: not thee I 
call, who, over swelling tides of blood and tears, dost bear the hero 
on to glory, while sighs of millions waft his spreading sails; but thee, 
fair, gentle maid, whom Mnests, happy nymph, first on the banks of 
Hebrus didst produce. Thee, whom Maeonia educated, whom Mantua 
charm'd, and who, on that fair hill which overlooks the proud 
metropolis of Britain, sat, with thy Milton, sweetly tuning the heroic 
lyre; fill my ravished fancy with the hopes of charming ages yet to 
come. Foretell me that some tender maid, whose grandmother is yet 
unborn, hereafter, when, under the fictitious name of Sophia, she nads 
the real worth which once existed in my Charlotte, shall, from her 
sympathetic breast send forth the heaving sigh. Do thou teach me 
not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to feed on future praise. 
Comfort me by a solemn assurance that when the little parlour in which 
I sit at this instant, shall be reduced to a worse furnished box, I shaU 
be read, with honour, by those who never knew nor saw me, and 
whom I shall neither know nor see.” 

In the very same chapter Fielding declares what his 
intellectual lineage was when he invokes his Muse: 

“Come thou, that hast inspired thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, thy 
Cervantes , thy Rabelais, thy Moliere t thy Shakespeare , thy Swift, thy 
Marivaux, fill my pages with humour.” 

Here Fielding proclaims aloud his ambition to become a 
humorist. Even of Shakespeare that is the side which he 
most admires, and the other writers mentioned are all men 
whom he might have copied—men from whom he must 
certainly have learned a great deal of his art. And that is 
how we must judge Henry Fielding. It is obvious that there 
is a world of literature into which he did not enter at 
all. There is no eloquence in the ordinary sense of the 
word in any of his books, nothing rhetorical, nothing 
that is over-emphasised. He is always bringing light 
rather than heat to bear on his matter, and those who 
condemn him because they look in vain for such poetry 
as abounds in The Tempest, or such tragedy as fills with 
gloom " The Bride of Lammermoor,” are unjust. They ask 
from him what he does not pretend to possess or to 
offer. Fielding knew himself thoroughly and within his 
own limits is incomparable ; but it were much to be desired 
that the editor of this selection of his essays had been 
able to recognise this. As a matter of fact Ire does 
nothing of the kind. Nor does he seem able to differen¬ 
tiate the style of Fielding from that of other writers, the 
quotation which we have reproduced from “ An Io v °^' 
tion ” will show this abundantly. Far from being the test 
passage of Fielding it is not even fairly typical of his 
prose. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON LAMB 

Charles Lamb. Sa vie et ses oeuvres. Par J ules Derocquigni , 
Docteur es left res, Maitre de Conferences & la faculty des 
lettres de l’Universite de Lille. (Lille: Au si&ge de 
1’University) 

M. Derocquigny’s life of Lamb is well done. He is 
“sealed of the tribe” of Elia; but, more than many 
English biographers and critics, he has known how to 
combine devotion and sense, without, on the one hand, 
surrendering his own personality, and without, on the 
other hand, believing that, had the making of Elia been 
left to him, he could have made something better. 
To-day, the writing of a life of Lamb means a full and 
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orderly use of hi* letters and of his contemporaries' 
recollections. The life should be, in short, an autobio¬ 
graphy, with appendices by Lamb’s acquaintances; the 
biographer’s work being that of editing, and calling for just 
that self-restraint in the whole and skill in detail which 
will be found in M. Derocquigny’s book. He has seen that 
Lamb is readily, carefully, sometimes deceptively, auto¬ 
biographical, and he has made it his business to persuade 
him to tell his own story. Happily, the biographer’s 
commentary is in harmony with the story, and neither 
servile nor superior. M. Derocquigny is to be congratu¬ 
lated, too, upon retaining all the characteristic precision 
and definiteness of his own language, whilst unravelling 
and exposing to admiration the charms of one who uses 
our own different language with such effects of mirage. 

His use of the letters is full and discreet. His own 
contributions are always well supported and usually 
acceptable: we would point to the chapter dealing with 
the years 1796-6, and particularly with the death of 
Lamb's mother and the writing of “ Rosamund Gray.” 
For example, in commenting upon Lamb’s attitude in 
the crisis, he says that in a moment of extreme sorrow, 
in great perplexity—perhaps derangement—of mind. Lamb 
burned his verses and other writings: a triumphant 
answer to those who might reproach Lamb with insensi¬ 
bility because of his calmness in adversity, which was 
truly but the effect of a decided will- We would point out 
also that, in attempting to fill the gap in Lamb’s life, in 
the first half of 1798, he has made a tentative but sugges¬ 
tive use of “ Rosamund Gray.” He lays it down, perhaps 
a little violently, that all the invention in that book is 
feeble, but the successful part in a sense autobiographical. 
Thus, he seizes upon Elinor Clare’s letter, in which she 
relates how she has dreams of her mother lately dead. 
The words, says M. Derocquigny, have a meaning in the 
mouth of Mary Lamb, but what in the mouth of Elinor ? 
Lamb's mind must have been perturbed to have allowed 
him to write in this way, without cause or explanation so 
far as the story is concerned. Much good criticism may 
be found in the way in which the writer shows us the ad¬ 
vance from the period of “ The Melancholy of Tailors,” etc., 
to the period of Elia, with that tender but smiling observa¬ 
tion, patient, delicate introspection, recollection touched 
with aerial melancholy, the sense of the poetry of familiar 
countenances and places, which made perfect the humour 
of Lamb. 

M. Derocquigny comes, indeed, to conclusions at which 
English biographers have already arrived. But his path 
is his own. This is no small achievement for a French 
critic; and it seems to us remarkable and agreeable as 
showing the possibility of a true and cordial understanding 
between French and English, on a subject so important as 
a writer like Charles Lamb. That Byron should be liked 
in France was inevitable; that Shakespeare should be 
treated seriously was, in the end, probable : but that the 
essayist should be loved is more satisfying than many 
treaties. 

If the biographical chapters are good to those who have 
read the best that has been written about Lamb, the criti¬ 
cism in the later half of the book is more surprising. M. 
Derocquigny begins on the right note. You can love 
Lamb, he says, without admiring his character indiscrim¬ 
inately ; but you cannot wish that he had been without his 
failings, because they are bound up with his gifts. With¬ 
out them. Lamb would have been somebody else; he might, 
perhaps, have collaborated with Mrs. Fry. They prompted 
him to pity and indulgence. His biographer thinks it 
lucky that Lamb was not a writer by profession, and sees 
in bis irregular and amateur work some affinity with 
Joubert. His criticism of life is that of an experienced, 
sagacious and just man, confining itself to glimmerings 
and intentions and to the vanities so precious in a vain 
existence, which he took as it came, without hope or wish 
for change. Hypocrisy alone was antipathetic and to be 
attacked. But he seems to have conceived of evil as an 
abstraction. The word “ heroism ” is a little too “ gross ” 


for him, thinks the critic: he did but hearken to his own 
heart. And in his writings, however curious and exquisite 
he may be. he is not more so than in his letters • bis style 
is not the clothing but the flesh and bones of his thought. 
It might have been feared that such a mind would have 
foundered in sentiment. But, along with his “heroism," 
his raillery, in life, was a restraint, in his writing, 
which heightened the effect of his pathetic passages. 
Often, he gives a glance of compassion and passes 
on. With all its elaborateness, his writing seems not 
so much to have taken its form while his pen was still 
wet as to have been found ready made by his reading 
and experience. ... He looks about him not for colour 
or form, but for the intellectual qualities of things 
— e.g., for the power of suggestion in a Titian. Again, 
it is the human moss and lichen (as it were), not the out¬ 
lines. of places which appeal to him. What is in¬ 
different to him almost moves him to aversion: his 
observation of others teaches us about himself. For he 
does not merely project himself into his characters, but 
he tinges their personality with his own. The writer’s 
joy in Sarah Battle is mingled with her personality 
and shared with the reader. He has the capacity for re¬ 
servation and selection which Montaigne lacked. In fact, 
says M. Derocquigny, his observation is rather the “ in¬ 
filtration into his heart and soul of the intimate qualities 
of the men and things among which he lived.” Lamb sees 
that a chance of error awaits all human judgments: he 
cannot venture on affirmation, and he takes refuge in a 
playfulness which has just such a valuable sadness as 
often comes into the jesting of a good man through some 
quality of the voice. His humour, perhaps independent 
of the pathetic, reaches, in alliance with it, its perfect 
opulence. It seems at first to be laughter, but changes 
again, and yet again. Time after time, M. Derocquigny 
finds Lamb doing the impossible by means of this humane 
humour to which the pathetic enigma of life is always 
present. Only once does he fail to follow the essayist quite 
easily—where, in the Dissertation on Roast Pig, Lamb 
insists upon calling up the image of an infant in writing 
of a sucking pig. In the whole essay, the critic finds drol¬ 
lery, humour, and wit in perfect harmony : and we cannot 
but think that an after-thought will lead him to see in the 
extravagance of the comparison and the final absurdity of 
the quotation from Coleridge a perfect justification—not 
to speak of a possible tenderness at the root of it. Every¬ 
where M. Derocquigny enjoys that mysterious charm 
which makes it impossible often to say with certainty: 

“ Here Elia is pleasant with us.” Lamb’s style, he says 
acutely, is one of words, and confirms what Joubert says: 

“ The science of words teaches the whole art of style.” 
His phrases are not made in lengths, but they, grow up 
round a word. It is a style, too, of abstract epithets and 
substantives, and yet in effect not abstract. Above all, it 
is a style which has never done with suggesting. It is, 
says the critic, this fascinating quality which has led him 
to touch an author whose peculiar qualities seemed to re¬ 
serve him for the appreciation of his countrymen alone: 
seemed—for the French critic shows an easy knowledge of 
elder English which enables him, apparently, to see every 
bright ripple and every depth of meaning in the essays. 


THEIR PASSING HOUR 

Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty. By John Fyvik, 
(Constable, 12 s. tid. net.) 

“A witty woman,” says George Meredith, “is a treasure; 
a witty beauty is a power.” The volume before us gives 
us ample reason to ponder this saying and goes to prove 
that there were at least eight separate instances in which 
it once held good. It is melancholy to be forced to change 
the present tense to the past and to confess that we can no 
longer proclaim ourselves the subject of that sway. No 
beauty, it seems, is too great to perish; no wit long 
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outlives the echo of the voice that speaks it. Mr. Fyvie’s 
eight chapters, indeed, are responsible for some sombre 
reflections. We cannot doubt that the power of which 
they speak was real enough in its day and that these ladies 
wielded it for the most part in circumstances of truly regal 
splendour. The fact, then, is all the more strange that 
when we come, some fifty years or so later, to ask in what 
the secret of their rule consisted we must confess ourselves 
not a little puzzled to account for it. “ She was splendidly 
handsome,” we read. “ She had rich colouring and blue 
black braids of hair.” The memoirs and the diaries seldom 
achieve any portrait that is more striking than that; or: 
“ She was extremely epigrammatic in her talk,” we are 
told, when we ask for a specimen of the famous wit. 
There is also considerable difference of opinion; the same 
lady is at once “ an enthusiastic angel from heaven ” and 
—if we look at her from another point of view—“ bold, 
forward, coarse, assuming and vain.” You must reconcile 
both these extremes before you can make any likeness of 
the woman who captivated Nelson. 

The paradox has challenged considerable and distin¬ 
guished attention ; four at least of the eight famous women 
who are sketched here have had their champions and their 
enemies; more than one has snatched her fame at the cost 
of her reputation; all have thrown down their gauntlets 
to the world in one way or another. But the problem 
still fascinates, partly perhaps because the solution must 
always escape us. The secret of the spell seems to have 
died in each case with its possessor; it could not be trans¬ 
mitted to another. That fatal condition was attached to 
it, but the effect was all the more concentrated because it 
could not be prolonged. If it survives the grave at all, it 
is as some phantom and elusive will-o’-the-wisp, which 
flits through the vague regions of Victorian memoir-writers 
and leaves us with empty hands when we try to grasp it. 
Such a book as this spurs us on to the pursuit once more 
by its sober recapitulation of the miracles that were 
accomplished by some such intangible force. The means 
seem so slight in proportion to the results which they 
achieve that we are forced to imagine the presence of 
some subtle quality which is now lost to us. At the same 
time, when we are inclined in sheer despair to belittle the 
miracle, we must remember that we have substantial 
proofs before us. We find, for instance, that enigmatic 
lady, Mrs. Fitzherbert, the daughter of a small country 
squire, winning for herself a power second only to that of 
the Queen; and there is the blacksmith’s daughter who 
without manners or wit could rule our greatest admiral 
and command the fleet. The book supplies us with not a 
few instances of the kind. This apparent discrepancy 
between her powers and her fame may become merely 
pathetic when we are in a position to test the lady’s gifts by 
some authentic product that remains to us. 

We have the “Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakespeare,” for example, if we wish to inquire into 
Mrs. Montagu’s title to fame, but it is charitable to re¬ 
member, before we form our verdict, that Johnson said of 
the author : “She diffuses more knowledge in her conversa¬ 
tion than any woman I know or, indeed, almost any man.” 
The book, we must suppose, in this case, as in many 
others, is no adequate substitute for the talk. Mrs. Lennox, 
on the other hand, survives, if she survive at all, by 
virtue of “The Female Quixote, or the Adventure’s of 
Arabella,” which, we take Mr. Fyvie's word for it, is “ un¬ 
questionably a work of genius.” The poor lady might 
have succeeded better with a witty tongue; she lived in 
poverty, and a friend had to pay the expenses of her burial. 
We must not, it is plain, turn to the ladies’ literary works 
to help us to account for their celebrity. The pen, in two 
cases at least, was merely a useful drudge driven late into 
the night by beautiful women who must, unfortunately, 
earn their bread. Lady Blessington and Mrs. Norton both 
contributed copiously to those Keepsakes and Books of 
Beauty in which rank and fashion might use their brains 
without demeaning themselves. Mrs. Norton was styled 
on a famous occasion “The Empress of Fiction”: her 


novels had enormous vogue. And now—save for one or 
two of her poems which have been rescued by the 
anthologists—the rubbish-heaps of tarnished finery remain 
undisturbed. It was, as we have noted, the nature of these 
women’s genius that it seemed inseparable from the living 
voice and the smile of the lips; it evaded the grosser 
interpretation of pen or pencil. 

We must look for our portrait, then, not so much in any 
substantial token that has been left us, as in the reflection 
of the splendour which we can still discover on the face of 
contemporary society. We catch our best glimpse of Lady 
Blessington in those remarkable parties at Gore House in 
the youth of the last century, when all the lions of the 
season were collected round her. She made an art of such 
entertainments, and believed that they could yield really 
important results. Mrs. Grote, too, held a salon of the 
same kind. London society, it seems, was then of such 
proportions that the different sets could be made to re¬ 
volve round some appropriate drawing-room centre, and 
women of high natural gifts thought it no mean ambition 
to occupy the position of authority. It asked no small 
artistic genius, they might have claimed, though their work 
must be anonymous. Lady Eastlake, again, was not only 
a hostess of “great conversational powers” but an art 
critic of high reputation. Her criticism of John Ruskin, 
for instance, makes very good reading still, and would be 
accepted with little alteration, we believe, by the artist of 
the present day. 

There is, happily, no need for us to construct for our¬ 
selves any laborious portrait of the most brilliant of these 
eight women, the Hon. Mrs. Norton. We need not attempt 
to put flesh on such bare bones as are thrown to us by con¬ 
temporary observers, when we have “ Diana of the Cross- 
ways ” upon our shelves. Mr. Meredith, as we know, desire 
his work “ to be read as fiction ”; but the word fiction 
applies only to the unessential facts, and it is safe to pre¬ 
dict that generations to come will read the truth of this 
famous woman and of many like her in the pages of a 
novel. Genius alone can preserve for us the wit that has 
been spoken and the beauty that has long faded, by 
creating them afresh. We must be grateful, however, for 
Mr. Fyvie’s addition to our materials, although we still 
await the wizard who shall transform them into flesh 
and blood. Thanks must be given, too, for eight very in¬ 
teresting illlustrations. 


MARIANA 

Etudes par t Historiographic Espagnole. Mariana Histories. 

Par Georges Cirot. (Bordeaux: Fret & Fils.) 

That M. Georges Cirot should have written a laborious 
volume on the Spanish historian, Juan de Mariana, is not 
so surprising as that his work should be published. The 
merits of the modern French historical school are well 
known. It has all the care and industry of the best- 
graced German, with a blessed faculty for making things 
clear, not so common beyond the Rhine as a capacity 
for conscientious hard work. M. Cirot displays these 
merits of matter and form in company with many others, 
and Mariana supplies him with an excellent subject. Given 
the attractions of the theme, and the interest shown by 
French scholars in las cosas de Espana, as proved by the 
existence of the “ Revue Hispanique,” to mention nothing 
else, it is not wonderful that M. Cirot should have 
desired to write the book, or that, being a trained scholar, 
he should have done it well. What we see with some 
respectful envy is that he has found a publisher. A 
thorough apparatus criticus to the literary legacy of a 
Spanish historian of the sixteenth century may bring re¬ 
putation in the scholarly world, but it cannot promise a 
large sale to the publisher. And things being thus, it 
affords no possibility of that “little honest profit for 
himself’’ which Fuller with his usual candour alleged as 
one of his main motives in producing his “ Worthies.’ 1 
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M. Grot would have waited long before his studies attained 
to “ the honours of the press ” in this country. In France 
he has not only brought out his Mariana, but another work 
on “ Les Histoires G 4 n 6 rales d’Espagne, entre Alphonse X. 
et Philippe II.” The explanation of the riddle is double. 
In the first place there is a much more disinterested desire 
among French scholars to do, at least once in their lives, 
a piece of sound critical work for love of the subject and 
reputation than we can boast of here. Then, France is well 
provided with Societies and funds private or public, which 
can produce books without having to make painful calcu¬ 
lations in view of the higgling of the market. M. Cirot’s 
■' Mariana Historien ” belongs to the “ Biblioth 4 que de la 
Fondation Thiers.” 

Meanwhile, let us be thankful that they order this 
matter better in France, and have given students of litera¬ 
ture M. Cirot’s Mariana. We do not say of Spanish litera¬ 
ture only, for Mariana belongs on two grounds to the 
whole world. He wrote excellent Latin, and he handled, 
both in his history and in his Tractatus,” questions 
which can never cease to be of contemporary interest to 
any generation. The “ De Rege et Regis Institutione ” is 
a landmark in political literature. The “ De Spectaculis ” 
is a grave and learned statement of the ascetic doctrine 
common to all who are first and foremost religious. 
Pascal, who held that all the great amusements of the 
world are fatal to piety—the one thing necessary—and 
that the stage is worst of all, agreed with Mariana. 
So did the Anglican Collier when he fell upon the “ Pro¬ 
faneness and Immorality ” of our theatre. No historian 
could overlook the “De Rege.” Its matter and its 
fortune alike would save it from neglect. Written in 
the latter days of Philip II., and published just after the 
accession of his son, it lays down the Whig doctrine that 
the King derives his authority from the consent of his 
people, and may justly be deposed by them if he governs 
ill. Nor does Mariana stop there. He is perfectly explicit 
as to “ the lawfulness of a private man’s standing forth as 
the avenger of public oppression,” the subject on which 
the gifted Gilfiilan lectured to Waverley with “much 
more sense than could have been expected from some 
other parts of his harangue.” M. Cirot hardly insists 
with sufficient force on the striking agreement between 
Mariana and writers with whom a Spanish Jesuit would 
not at first sight appear to have much in common. The 
“De Rege ” harmonises wonderfully with the “De Jure 
Regni ” of Buchanan. Eleven years after its publication 
the murder of Henri IV. by Ravaillac drew the attention of 
the Parliament of Paris to the “ De Rege.” It was burnt 
by the hangman. The Jesuits were disagreeably surprised 
to find that one of their order had brought a universal 
attack upon them. “Les Catholiques et les Protestans 
fondirent sur eux A qui mieux mieux ” says Bayle, and the 
Company made desperate attempts to wash off the stain. 
Even in their present condition of restoration they have 
to explain away their famous brother. They have taken 
the simpler course of disputing ihe authenticity of his 
“ Treatise on the Diseases of the Order.” 

If, however, Mariana was not only an historian, he 
lives in literature chiefly as the author of the"Historia 
General.” And this is deservedly his rank. The merest 
criticaster can revel in demonstrating the defects of the 
History. Mariana wrote first in singularly nervous and 
manly Latin, to give the educated public of Europe, to 
whom Latin was still a common speech, a clear account of 
the history of Spain founded on the best second-hand 
authorities. He distinctly disavowed any claim to his¬ 
torical research, and, when reproached with having made 
a mistake as to the birthplace of Prudentius, replied that 
he had never pretended to verify every detail of this kind, 
and that if he had the world would have waited for ever 
for a history of Spain. When his Latin history found a 
slow sale, he translated it into Castilian, though he pro¬ 
fessed some contempt for the “ Romancistas,” or writers 
in the vulgar tongue. Bacon himself was not more con¬ 
vinced of the superiority of Latin. But their native 


languages revenged themselves on both. Mariana, almost 
in his own despite, occupied at once, and occupies now, a 
commanding place as a writer of Castilian. No one would 
think to-day of quoting him as an authority on a disputed 
point. He had, indeed, as M. Cirot shows, much more 
knowledge of the sources than it has been usual to credit 
him with. When he disowned any claim to research he 
was speaking as a man of great learning who had taught 
theology in the Jesuit schools of Rome, Sicily and Paris for 
years, and whose “ scholia ” on the language of the Bible 
extorted the praise of Simon. “ We do not know,” said 
Dr. Parr, “what Dr. Johnson would have called a little 
Greek.” If he did not rival his contemporary Zurita, 
the author of the “ Anales de Aragon,” the first modern 
critical historian of mediaeval history, it was because 
he did not wish so to do. He aimed at producing, not 
a romance on the history of his country, but a book 
for the unlearned men of the world in which the romance 
is certainly not omitted. His model was Livy, his age 
called on the historian for example and doctrine, at least, 
as much as fact, and his modern equivalent must be 
sought in Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather.” His strong 
native sagacity goes far to keep him on the safe side of 
credulity, and his “ plus transcribo quam credo ” is a 
perpetual warning that we are not asked to take for gospel 
every story which came to him from a “ cantar de gesta ’’ 
of the twelfth century. And they too, be it observed, if 
not testimony to fact, are evidence of the beliefs and ways 
of life of the society by which they were produced. With 
all his limitations, Mariana wrote the first national 
history in a vulgar tongue of modem Europe which has 
lived. His narrative is masterly, bis thought is strong, 
and his style is a model. M. Cirot ends with a capital 
analysis of the Castilian of Mariana. It is a lesson both in 
Spanish and in style to read his demonstration how 
Mariana avoided the too common vividness of his country¬ 
men, and their lumbering gerundival sentences on the one 
hand, and on the other the affected, clipped, nod-and-wink 
manner of Quevedo, or Melo, and other “ conceptistas,” 
that is, admirers of “ conceits,” who despised plain narra¬ 
tive. The minute scholar may detect slips in M. Cirot’s 
study, but we know of no other volume in which the 
reader will find a more complete account of Mariana or 
incidentally a better picture of the learned literary world 
of Spain at the time, with its extraordinary mixture of 
real criticism and of unscrupulous ingenuity in forging 
false chronicles for the honour of national saints and 
religious houses. 


ST. ANDREWS AND ST. LEONARD'S 

The College of St. Leonard. By J. Herklksr and R. K 
Hannay. (Blackwood, 7 s. 6d. net.) 

Most of the visitors to St. Andrews see only the new part 
of the town, the west end, adjacent to the links. Less 
than a mile from the first tee is the ancient part of the 
town, the streets diverging from the ruins of the Cathedral, 
like the spokes from the head of a fan. The streets are 
North Street, the top whereof is the fishers’ quarter, with 
old red-roofed houses, heaps of mussel-shells, and exterior 
fore stairs, leading to the first floors. Next it is the 
narrow ancient end of Market Street with its high pitched 
roofs, while picturesque “closes” or lanes run at right 
angles into the wide South Street, with, at the eastern 
end. old town houses of the country gentry, old courts 
such as you see at Avignon, and gardens running, on the 
south side, down to meet the country fields. The garden 
of Queen Mary’s House, where she practised archery with 
Lindsay and bantered Randolph, does not run down to 
the fields, but is cut across by the roofless chapel of 
St. Leonard’s College, enclosing the tomb of Winram, sub¬ 
prior, who sat at the trial of the last Protestant martyr, in 
1558 and became an ally of John Knox and a contributor 
to “ The Book of Discipline,” in 1560. Behind the chapel 
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are modernised remains of the College of St. Leonard, 
houses of the large school for girls, which has fallen heir 
to St. Leonard’s College, and is associated with such 
remains of antiquity as fanaticism, avarice, and the 
philistinism of Sir David Brewster and Sir Hugh Playfair, 
occupants of St. Leonard’s in the nineteenth century, have 
spared. In the “yards” or gardens of St. Leonard’s, 
probably in what is now the cricket-ground, John Knox 
used to walk when, in his latest days, he dwelt in the New 
Hospice of the Abbey, whereof a gateway and a lump of 
ruins alone remain. On walls of the ruined chapel and 
the buildings are the arms of Prior John Hepburn, an 
unsuccessful competitor for the archbishopric after Flodden 
fight, and the endower and practically the founder of the 
College of St. Leonard. 

The history of the College is written by the Rev. 
Professor Herkless, and the old documents are edited and 
translated by Mr. R. K. Hannay. They take us pretty far 
back in the history of Kilrymont, now St. Andrews. 

Mr. Herkless collects what he can about St. Leonard, 
a Gaulish Christian of the fifth-sixth centuries. He is 
associated, like St. Catherine of Fierbois, with prisoners 
and with hospitals. Richard I., released, paid thanks 
to him: he had hospitals many in Scotland, and, 
early in the twelfth century, a church in Perth. About 
1248, we hear of his hospital in St. Andrews, not, then, a 
university town. The hospital existed before its dedica¬ 
tion to St. Leonard, and was held by the Culdees, persons 
who much resembled a college of married fellows, mainly 
clerical. They were gradually swamped by the Augus- 
tinian canons of the Abbey, who extended the hospital, 
and worked it on more generous principles than the 
Keltic Culdees had entertained. The hospice sheltered 
pilgrims to the miraculous relics of St. Andrew, but about 
1512-1513 Archbishop Stewart, son of James IV., acknow¬ 
ledged that the miracles had long ceased, which was bad 
for business in St. Andrews, while the hospice had been 
converted into a kind of almshouse for unsatisfactory old 
women. Stewart constituted the church and hospice of 
St. Leonard into a college, a rival of Bishop Kennedy’s 
older College of St. Salvator, still extant with its practic¬ 
able but sadly defaced chapel. Prior Hepburn conferred 
most of the endowments; in 1543 Cardinal Beaton 
ratified the foundation, and, in 1561-1580, that Vicar 
of Bray, Winram, added what resources clung to the old 
Culdee foundation in an island, not Queen Mary’s island, 
of Loch Leven. The College finally “ collapsed from inani¬ 
tion.” Much as the Scots brag of their love of education, 
the Universities, after the lovable Reformation, were much 
more frequently robbed on all hands than endowed. 
Maitland of Lethington got a good share of the property 
of St. Salvator’s, and Andrew Melville was said to have 
neglected St. Mary’s College, while Archbishop Spottis- 
woode was accused of robbery—by the Covenanters. St. 
Leonard’s in the middle of the eighteenth century was 
united with St. Salvator’s; the college buildings were 
sold to private buyers, the chapel went to ruin, and 
Sir David Brewster is said to have removed the tower, 
to I serve his private ends. Wesley (1776) found the 
college “ a heap of ruins.” 

In reformed times the principals of the College were 
preachers, “spiritual needs” were more studied than “in¬ 
tellectual wants,” as was natural since the St. Andrews 
ministers saw to it that the preacher in St. Leonard’s Kirk 
was Principal of St. Leonard’s College—“ a long and dreary 
trial of one country minister after another at the head of 
our affairs ” (1738). The countrified principals were prob¬ 
ably not much more learned than the early “ regents ” or 
tutors had been before the Reformation. The college, 
meant to be a bulwark of the faith, was very soon a centre 
of Protestantism, but it seems that one Logie, a reforming 
head of 1533-37, was not reallypersecuted out of the country, 
as Protestant martyrologists have averred, but was well 
thought of in the University. This is perhaps the most 
important discovery made in the old documents. The 
principal of 1544 was “ a rotten papist,” as Knox writes in 


his schoolboy slang. That historian, who calls the French 
“ these bloody worms,” and distributes “ rotten,” “ stink¬ 
ing,” and “ beastly ” among such persons as he does not 
like, may perhaps have picked up his parts of speech at 
St. Leonard’s. In any case the college, after 1560, was 
“godly,” and supplied the few who mourned, amidst the 
general rejoicings, over the Reformer’s last departure from 
St. Andrews. 

The University sent a loyal address to James II. in 
the troubles of 1668, and St. Leonard’s, the college 
favoured by the descendants of the murdered Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp, was especially Jacobite. In Dr. 
Johnson’s day “a decent attempt” was made to turn 
the chapel “into a kind of greenhouse.” He was 
always prevented from visiting the ruins, and thought 
that the professors had the decency to be ashamed of their 
own conduct. We are not told who the most noted 
students have been, but the present writer, as a St. 
Leonard’s man, when, in the ’sixties, the place was a Hall, 
is not best pleased to learn that Gillespie Grumach, 

" He who sold his king for gold. 

The master fiend, Argyll,” 

and Guthrie, who troubled the great Montrose on his dying 
day, were educated at the old place of so many varied 
fortunes. 

Judging from Mr. Hannay’s list of the food allow¬ 
ances in 1740, one supposes that the men must usually 
have dined out of College, at Glass’s, or some other 
tavern. The old buildings of the other College, St. 
Salvator’s, were allowed to go to ruin, and were pulled 
down in the middle of last century. The professors 
allowed the beautiful old carved roof of the hall, fruit 
and flower pieces, to be chopped up for firewood, and 
stuck a “lean-to” for a gymnasium against the north 
side of Kennedy’s chapel, now so dark that the Bishop’s 
tomb, dilapidated but beautiful in decay, has to 
be, or lately had to be, examined by the aid of greasy 
lighted candle ends. Universities, like other Corporations, 
have no souls to suffer, and are, as a rule, as philistine as 
any municipal body. By some oversight, nobody ever 
stole Kennedy’s beautiful silver mace, Parisian work of 
about 1460, nor the curious medals of the winners of the 
prize for archery, including Montrose, and, we think, 
Argyll. In the last half-century the library has ceased to 
be the place that had to be concealed from Dr. Johnson ; 
and, though robbed for centuries, is now as safe as the 
Bodleian. The little University has taken a new lease of 
life, but for many years no students have lived, as of 
old, within its walls. The publication of “The College 
of St. Leonard,” very well done, is a proof of reviving 
animation. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT 

Adolphe. Par Benjamin Constant. Preface de Paul Bourqet. 
(Dent, Is. 6d. net.) 

“ Adolph* ” is not the less a French classic because it is 
practically unknown to English readers or because it is a 
novel written in a fortnight by a man who was not a 
novelist and had none of the novelist’s tricks at his com¬ 
mand. Nothing would be easier than to make a long list 
of the qualities usually desirable in fiction which it does 
not possess. It relates instead of presenting: it draws no 
pictures and delineates no portraits. The characterisation 
is of the most shadowy, and there is no effective dialogue. 
Yet, in spite of these drawbacks—which do not seem to be 
drawbacks when we read it—it is, in its genre , a m aster- 

f iece, marking a distinct stage in the development of 
rench fiction, startling the reader on almost every page 
by its extraordinary modernity. It is the earliest example 
of the novel of pure self-analysis; and it is the self-analysis 
of a very remarkable man—a man of brilliant talent and 
prolonged emotional experience, disdainful of all emotional 
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false pretences, examining his own heart as if he had it 
on the dissecting-table. In his diary he wrote that the 
romance was to be the story of his own life. It is not, 
indeed, autobiographical in its fidelity to outward fact; 
but it is the faithful record of his own emotions during the 
period of his long liaison with Madamede Stael. Fortheworld 
at large that fact was first established by the publication 
of his “ Journal Intime” which tells the same story over 
again with full mention of all the names; but those who 
were in his confidence knew it at the time. An interesting 
correspondence on the subject passed in 1816 between his 
cousins Charles and Rosalie de Constant. Who, they 
asked each other, was the original of “ Ellenore ” ? Charles 
suggested that it was a Mrs. Lindsay, “ a gay girl, half 
French, half English, who had been brought to live in 
concubinage through the machinations of adventurers. 
The lady of Coppet,”he added, “counts for nothing in the 
work.” But Rosalie knew better. She, living at Lau¬ 
sanne, had been the witness of the liaison. In its early 
stages she had seen Benjamin stroking Madame de Stael’s 
hair, and calling her his “ dear little pussy cat.” In its 
later stages she had seen Madame de Stael go into hys¬ 
terics on the stairs, and throw herself on the floor and 
howl because Benjamin wished to break off relations with 
her, and she could not bear to let him go. She therefore 
was in a position to put the dots on the i’s, and to say 
exactly how much of the romance was fact and how much 
was fiction. 

" The position," she wrote, “ is so well depicted that I fancied my¬ 
self once more back at the time when I used to be the witness of an 
unworthy bondage and of a weakness based upon a sentiment of 
generosity. It is not she of whom he writes, except in so far as she 
was his tyrant. But he does write of himself, and I can perfectly well 
understand that, after having figured in so many dramatic scenes, 
having been so diversely judged, and so often in contradiction with 
himself, be has found some satisfaction in explaining himself, in draw¬ 
ing the true conclusions from his conduct, and in pointing out the 
causes of his errors and the motives which actuated him in a relation 
which so strongly influenced his life . . . Poor Benjamin ! I believe 
him to be one of the unhappiest of men. His mind is so well balanced 
that it shows him all sides of all questions and all the consequences of 
all the mistakes into which passion or weakness has led him.” 

Towhich Charles de Constant replied that Rosalie’s argu¬ 
ments had convinced him that she was right, and that it 
was indeed the liaison with “ the celebrated one ” that was 
the subject of the romance. 

The interest of the romance, however, it must be 
repeated, is not autobiographical, but psychological. 
Ellenore is not a great lady, but a kept woman. There¬ 
fore readers could easily say—and were doubtless meant 
to say—that Ellenore could not possibly be Madame de 
Stael. But the relations of Benjamin Constant to Madame 
de Stael are unmistakably reflected in the relations of 
Adolphe to bis mistress. The story is the study of a weak 
lover’s attempt to revolt and of an imperious mistress’ 
power to subjugate and detain; a study of silken fetters 

radually hardening into leather thongs. Madame de 

tael had written in prose, some time before Byron wrote 
it in poetry, that 

" Man's love is of his life a thing apart; 

’Tis woman's whole existence.” 

What she had written she made her lover feel; and he 
was the sort of man who was capable of feeling it acutely. 
Unstable as water, unable to sustain an ardent attachment 
for any length of time, he was nevertheless keenly sensi¬ 
tive to the suffering of which he was declared to be the 
cause. He pretended, therefore, an affection which he did 
not feel, screwed up his courage, again and again, to the 
point of making up his mind to treat his mistress badly, 
broke down as often when the pressure of tears and 
hysterics was put upon him, and when he could no longer 
ride triumphantly in the car, submitted to be dragged at 
the chariot wheels, enduring all the agonies of a divided 
mind. That is the situation which “ Adolphe ” expounds 
for the first time in literature. It is also the situation set 
forth, in a different environment, in Daudet’s “ Sapho ” ; 
and it is by reading “Sapho” after reading “Adolphe” 


that we can best and most clearly trace Benjamin 
Constant’s influence upon French fiction. To the struc¬ 
tural part of the story-teller’s craft he added nothing; 
but, by the candour of his self-revelation, he supplied 
fiction with a new emotion and a new idea, of which his 
successors, probably without consciously imitating him, 
have made liberal use. This is a good deal to be able 
to say of a novelist who only wrote one short novel and 
wrote it in a fortnight. 


THE SOLITARY LIFE 

The Nun's Rule. Being the Ancren Riwle modernised by 

James Morton. With Introduction by Abbot Gasquet. 

(The De la More Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

This work is purely mediaeval, and has for us the interest 
that mediaeval works have—a great and peculiar interest, 
arising largely from a comparison of the old ideals with 
the ideals of the present day. It lies dormant for many 
pages, and emerges with a flash at some strikingly modern 
passage, some quaint turn of thought, some human touch. 
The appeal which such a book makes in the twentieth 
century is incidental, literary, and often far from the in¬ 
tention of the writer. 

The Ancren Riwle was written early in the thirteenth 
century, perhaps by Richard Poore, for the guidance of 
three anchoresses living at Tarrent. Seven hundred years 
later we modernise the language of his pastoral utterance 
and publish it in duodecimo. We do not take a sincere 
and lively interest in many of the rules by which the 
recluses were instructed to arrange their lives. To Bishop 
Poore, or whoever was the author of the Rale, and to the 
ladies for whom he wrote, it was important that at the 
“Gloria Patri” they should make a large cross, and fall 
to the earth if it were a work-day, but bow downward if 
it were a holiday, as far as the words “ sicut erat.” To us 
it is not. And it is we who are in the wrong and Bishop 
Poore who is right. We approach his work, which he 
wrote to show how best souls might be saved, in a spirit 
of levity and irrelevancy, seeking for some general literary 
interest, meaning to fix our attention on aspects of the 
treatise which are entirely unessential. To cite two short 
passages only: 

" They shall smell celestial odours, who in this life had stench and 
rank smells of sweat, from iron or from hair cloth which they wore, 
or from sweaty garments, or from foul air in their houses.” 

'■ On the day of Judgment God will do as if he said: • Daughter, did 
this person hurt thee ? Did he cause thee to stumble in wrath, or in 
grief of heart, in shame, or in suffering ? Look, daughter, how he 
shall pay for it.’ And ye shall see them bounced with the devil’s 
mallets, so that they shall be weary of life. And ye shall be well 
pleased with this ..." 

Without wishing to open any discussion, or express any 
theological opinion, we may still say that such passages 
made an appeal in the thirteenth century which they do 
not make now. And so it is with the rest of the work. 
We do not think that time is most profitably spent in 
scraping out our own graves with our hands, that we may 
not be proud of their whiteness: we are not convinced by 
the author’s arguments in favour of the solitary life ; we 
should hardly say of ourselves that good men are either 
like pilgrims, or like the dead, or like the crucified. And 
yet all these are important doctrinal points and integral 
parts of the author’s teaching. 

On the other hand, we are interested in the passage 
about the pelican, first because it is described as “ a lean 
bird,” and we think as we read of pelicans we have seen 
in the Zoological Gardens or elsewhere; and secondly 
because we are struck by the different characters ascribed 
to the pelican by our author and by George Wither. Wither 
cites it as a type of mildness and kindness, but here it is 
said to be so wrathful and peevish that it will slay its own 
oung in anger, and then, swiftly repenting, tear its own 
reast and revive them with the blood. We smile at the 
old-fashioned boldness of the passage which asks whether 
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it is not a great grief when Christ's spouse is changed into a 
she-wolf. We note with interest a mention of “ Jesus 
Christ’s knighthood, which he practised on the cross,” 
because it reminds us of similar phrases and images in 
St. Catherine and other mediaeval writers. We cannot 
help being amused by the reference to Greek Fire, which 
“is made of a red man’s blood,” and the three unexpected 
substances, sand, vinegar and one other, by which alone 
it can be extinguished. And while we shall sleep over the 
long Fourth Part of the Rule, which deals with external 
and internal temptations, we shall read with pleasure the 
very short final chapter, which the author thought hardly 
worth writing, dealing with the food, clothing and 
domestic habits which he considered suitable to three 
ladies leading the solitary life. 


RED DAWN 

As from fair dreams a maid might wake, and sigh, 
Filled with distaste for day, she knows not why, 

All fretful, at her glass, fling back her hair, 

And, flushed and beautiful, gaze brooding there ; 

So did I see the Maid of Morning rise, 

Toss the cloud-tresses from half-angry eyes, 

Fling back night’s coverings from her rosy knee, 

And spring forth, glowing, on the grey North-Sea. 
Then wave, and sky, and little fisher-place. 

Catch the effulgence from her flaming face, 

That lights anew the beacon on the hill, 

Gleams on the cliff-side village, sleeping still, 

Shoots through the little storm-cracked window-pane, 
Flushing the toil-worn wife a girl again, 

Haloes her baby’s hair, and, on her man, 

Makes Rembrandt glories with his throat’s rich tan; 
While—crowning loveliness—the upthrown spray 
Falls like a shower of rose-leaves in the bay; 

And wheeling o’er it, the bright sea-bird shows, 

A flying flower, a winged enfranchised rose. 

P. Habberton Lullam. 


THE EARLY WRITINGS OF MADAME 
DE STAEL 

As literature the early work of the most famous of French¬ 
women of letters amounts to just nothing at all. To 
criticise it is like correcting a schoolgirl’s essay—a formless 
essay, full of irrelevant matter. Anybody might have 
written it. Anybody, at any rate, might have written 
something on the same subject that would have served as 
well. You are equally bound to come to that conclusion, 
whether you read it carefully or skim it. Its real interest 
is not for the critics but for the biographers, who, as it 
happens, have strangely neglected to make use of it, and 
have strangely failed to perceive the particular wrapped 
up in the general, or to detect the bitter cry tricked out 
as a philosophy. It is, in fact, a confession couched in 
platitudes—a chronicle of the discovery of the obvious by 
painful personal experience. 

That, of course, was Madame de Stael’s way. She who, 
when she went to Germany, sniffed at the Fichtean Ego 
as a device for helping lame philosophers over stiles, con¬ 
ceived of the whole of life as an obstacle race which her 
own Ego had to run. Whatever she “envisaged," the 
thing that she actually saw was always the same: 
“ Madame de Stael surrounded by other things." Her 
outlook, that is to say, was always personal; and her 
philosophy was one long generalisation from a single 
instance. That is why it is so intensely interesting—so 
much more interesting than valuable; and that is the 


reason why one may most profitably read her in the spirit 
of the sportsman, regarding the philosophy as the hunting 
field, and the single instance as the quarry. When did 
she write this, that, or the other thing, and why ? What 
is the confession that lurks behind the lecture ? Those 
are the problems to be pursued from page to page. 
Solving them, we shall find that we have solved other 
problems also, and notably that we know exactly in what 
temper the writer contracted the marriage tie, and what 
she thought of it after it was contracted. 

It has been supposed that she was passive in the 
matter, as French brides generally are, and astonishment 
has been expressed that nowhere in her writings does she 
tell us that she was unhappy with the husband from whom 
she separated. But she does tell us this, though not in so 
many words, and tells us much more besides—that, when 
she married M. de Stael, she was already in love with 
somebody else—that she went to the altar not as a passive 
but as a conscious victim, with her heart full of bitter 
thoughts—that she and M. de Stael were “ incompatibles.” 

The first confession is contained in the “£loge” of 
General Guibert, never published in her lifetime, but found 
locked in her desk after her death. He was the lover, it 
will be remembered, who seduced the affections of Mile. 
Lespinasse from d’Alembert, and then deserted her, and 
brol.c her heart: a handsome, plausible soldier—a dazzling 
though a worthless man. Madame de Stael told Fanny 
Burney that the General was in love with her before her 
marriage. She said nothing of her feelings for him ; but 
the “ Eloge ” reveals them, and the fact of its suppression 
confirms them : 

“ Ah, who,” she cries, "will give me back those long talks, so rich 
in imagination and ideas ? It was not by weeping with yon that he 
consoled you for your troubles, but no one did more to soften your 
sorrows, and to help you to bear the weight of your reflections, by 
teaching you to look at them in all their aspects. He was not a friend 
for every moment or for every day. His thoughts, and perhaps his 
personality, distracted his attention from other people. But, to say 
nothing of the great services he would render you—services of which 
too many profess themselves capable and for which you could always 
depend upon M. de Guibert—bis whole soul, when he spoke to you, 
seemed to be yours.” 

This is, indeed, the writing of a woman who has loved 
the man of whom she writes—a confession to which it 
might well have been embarrassing for the wife of the 
Swedish Ambassador publicly to subscribe her name, in 
writing fiction, however, she could more easily say and 
sign what she felt; and this is what she did in a collection 
of short stories entitled “ Trois nouvelles.” 

“ The chief importance of this little volume,” says one 
of the biographers, “is in its introduction, which is a 
critical essay of remarkable ability on Fictitious Litera¬ 
ture.” Nothing of the kind. The world is full of better 
essays on Fictitious Literature; and the true importance 
of the collection lies in the fact that, though Madame Stael 
did not publish it until 1795, she wrote the stories in the 
year of her marriage, either just before or just after her 
wedding-day. They prove that, at that date, she was 
already given over to melancholy and morbid thoughts. 
In part, no doubt, it was a literary melancholy that 
possessed her, and “ The Sorrows of Werther,” then much 
in vogue, far more than her own sorrows, caused her to 
sprinkle her pages with death in many a shape. But the 
personal note is struck too; and her private theories about 
love and marriage transpire. She is already thinking of 
love as something apart from marriage—something which 
has as little to do with marriage as Lord Melbourne said 
that religion ought to have to do with private life. In 
“ Sophie ou les sentimens secrets ” we see love threatening 
to break up domestic peace. Sophie, the orphan girl, is in 
love with her guardian, who is the husband of her dearest 
friend. In “Adelaide et Theodore” we have a heroine 
who goes to her marriage as to her doom, not loving her 
husband, and sure that she will never love him, lamenting 
the end of all sentimental things: 

" Adelaide was in despair. Her romantic dream of happiness was 
destroyed. She resisted longer than might have been expected from a 
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girl of her age; but at a ball consent was at last wrung from her. On 
the morrow of the fatal day she wrote a letter full of melancholy to 
her aunt: ' There is no more hope for me, ’ she said. ' They have 
robbed me of my future. The happiness of loving is for ever forbidden 
to me. I shall die without knowing what life is. Nothing that can 
happen can concern me any more. All things are one to me.’ A few 
days later she wrote: ' I must let my senses be dazed. I must let 
myself be caught in the whirlwind of life. For me there is neither 
happiness nor unhappiness any longer. I can no more take pleasure 
in dreaming. I yield to the torrent. I love whatever makes the time 
pass foster.’" 

And then follows the story of the marriage, with a striking 
note of disdain for the unhappy husband. The young bride 
is the Queen of the Parisian salons, and yet: “ In the midst 
of her transports of joy at the f£tes and her success in them, 
Adelaide was always kind to her husband, for she reflected 
that even fools have their vanity.” 

This might peifectly well stand for an account of Madame 
deStael’s married life written in retrospect. She was, as 
we know, kind to her husband, in so far as kindness is con¬ 
sistent with infidelity—even going so far as to write his 
despatches for him in the intervals of philandering with 
other men. She did, as we also know, seek in the salons a 
distraction not to be derived from domesticity. The short 
stories are the proof that she was not lured into this life of 
excitement, but that she deliberately intended from the 
first to fly to excitement as an anodyne. They contain, if 
not a manifesto, then at the least a programme. 

Excitement, in her case, ended in illicit love. The favours 
which she withdrew from M. de Stael were bestowed first 
upon M. de Narbonne, and then upon Benjamin Constant. 
Those are long stories, and there is no room to tell them 
here. It suffices to note that, in both cases, she was the 
pursuer rather than the pursued. The one debated, and 
debateable, question is whether it was any active dissatis¬ 
faction with the married state that drove her to seek other 
sentimental ties. The biographers say that they know of 
none—that the dissatisfaction, though it may be con¬ 
jectured from her conduct, has nowhere been expressed by 
her. But let us turn to the essay “ De l’influence des 
passions sur le bonbeur des individus et des nations,” and 
try to read between the lines. 

It is naively egoistical in essence, like everything that 
Madame de Stael wrote; and it was written just after M. de 
Narbonne had, as Madame R6camier tells us, “ behaved 
badly.” Naturally, therefore, it tells us, in anticipation of 
Byron, that love is “ woman’s whole existence,” but ” only 
an episode in the lives of men,” and is also “ of all passions 
the most fatal to human happiness ”; and it goes on to 
inquire whether love and happiness may not be found in 
marriage. This is the conclusion: 

It [marriage] is the tie of all others in which it is least possible to 
obtain the romantic happiness of the heart. To keep the peace in 
this relationship it is necessary to exercise a self-control and to make 
sacrifices which cause this kind of existence to approximate much 
more nearly to the pleasures of virtue than to the joys of passion." 

That is all; but it is enough. Nowhere else has Madame 
de Stael told us that she was unhappy with her husband ; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that that is what she 
is telling us here, and that the single instance from which 
she is generalising, according to her habit, is her own. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SIMPLICITY 

It would be no bad exercise for the younger poet of to¬ 
day to lay aside his pen for a while, and turn to the first 
of the two little volumes which the late Professor Palgrave 
compiled out of the best songs and lyrical poems in the 
English language, and christened by the appropriate 
title of The Golden Treasury. If he read with insight he 
might possibly light upon the secret which is the key to 
the immortal palaces of song. For he could hardly fail to 
be struck by the prevailing characteristic of those master¬ 
pieces of our lyrical genius—the beautiful simplicity both 
of their metre and expression. And perhaps, after wander¬ 


ing in this garden of roses still wet with the dew of their 
first fragrant freshness, he might, if a true poet, learn a 
disgust of all things false and artificial, and come to see 
that even art is only art in so far as it wears the face of 
sincerity and truth. For every poet in his making is, as 
Wordsworth observed, handicapped by being born within 
a narrow circle of expression, which is supposed to belong 
to poetry and poetry alone, and outside which he hesitates 
to step for fear of forfeiting his claim to the name of poet. 
Outside this circle the mere rhymester or maker of verses 
never steps, because without creative power or inspiration 
of his own he merely juggles with the dead forms of 
poetry, with metre and rhythm, things that he has 
received from others; his poetry is an exercise but an 
exercise only, perfect, maybe, according to the accepted 
canons of his art, but lacking the one thing necessary to 
give it breath and life. And it is characteristic of the mere 
versifier that it is on the difficulties of his metre and the 
extravagance of his rhythm that his title to the name of 
poet rests. Perhaps all poets pass through this phase, and 
perhaps this is the reason why, as the legacy of poetic 
diction increases, so does the individual note grow less. 
Few have the strength to throw off the shackles of tradi¬ 
tion and trust their own unaided voices. Wordsworth had 
this strength; he is indeed the most signal example of the 
excellence to be attained in poetry by purity of language 
and simplicity of style. His life might also be taken as an 
ideal to be followed by those whose eyes are towards the 
eternal places. Ridiculed by most of his contemporaries, 
thrust out of sight by the meaner spirits of his day, he was 
an old man ere he came into his own and wore his tardy 
laurels, laurels that have grown greener with each suc¬ 
ceeding year. For concerning Wordsworth posterity— 
relentless judge of false and true, of base and beautiful 
—has spoken with no uncertain voice. And it is his crown¬ 
ing glory, that dull and uninspired as he may appear to 
the uncritical mind and the undiscerning eye, it is to the 
poet, to the lover of words in their linked sweetness and 
long-drawn harmonies, that he makes his chief appeal. 
Not that he is a poet’s poet in the same way as Shelley 
and Keats—but perhaps none but poets fully realise his 
greatness. No less a critic than Coleridge, himself a master 
of word-magic, remarks on the curiosa felicitas of his 
language. “ Since Milton,” he says, “ I know of no poet 
with so many felicities, and unforgettable lines as you.” 
We have cited Wordsworth because, whenever the subject 
of simplicity is under discussion, his name must always take 
a foremost place, and because it is our contention that the 
first lyrics in our language are those which owe the least to 
meretriciousness of phrase or adornment of metre. That 
Professor Palgrave held this opinion must be plain to all 
who are read in his Golden Treasury, where Wordsworth is 
represented by no less than forty-one pieces. The endur¬ 
ing things of poetry—as, indeed, of prose—have ever 
been those which are expressed in simple and direct 
language. And it is a pity that the words “ simple ” and 
“ simplicity ” are capable of so many shades of meaning, 
because simplicity in art is a rare and precious thing, 
and much more difficult to attain than what is over¬ 
strained and exaggerated. It is, indeed, a commonplace 
that simplicity is the test of an author’s strength, or, in 
other words, that the great artist is he whose work is so 
perfect as to seem wrought without effort. Directly the 
effort is visible the spell is broken. And here the poet 
treads on dangerous ground, on shifting sands wherein the 
reputation of many a singer has disappeared. To 
strain after simplicity, to “ play the sedulous ape,” have 
often the same results as a striving after novel and 
exaggerated effects of metre and expression. The effect 
attained in both is artificial and ephemeral. Into this pit- 
fall fell Tennyson, who even in his first and finest efforts 
worked dangerously near it, and from those depths he 
never succeeded in extricating himself. FitzGerald even 
went so far as to say that he wrote nothing worth 
remembering after his “ Locksley Hall ” volume, an 
opinion which posterity is certainly beginning to eudorse. 
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The real reason why no great poetry is written nowadays 
is that we have no poets who have the strength and 
patience to be true to themselves, to say what they have 
to say in simple and unaffected language; they are tied to 
the conventions of their art, and follow the shadow rather 
than the substance. They would do well to remember the 
saying of Wordsworth—that a great poet has to make his 
audience; which is surely the same as saying that the great 
poet is he who is least indebted to the conventions of 
poetry that satisfy a shallow present-day criticism, he who 
is a new voice and not a mere echo. And to those who 
have lingered in the treasure-houses of English poetry it 
must be apparent that our great poets are at their best in 
those songs that in their sweetness and simplicity seem to 
come direct from the heart itself. For the language of all 
true and great passion is simple. Perhaps one of the 
reasons why the great poets have so often been neglected 
for lesser spirits is that their beauties are for the inner eye, 
their harmonies for the inner ear, and so do not meet with 
the immediate acceptance that waits on the sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal of the inferior poetry which pleases with 
a meaningless jingle of words. For simplicity of expression 
must not be confounded with simplicity of thought, the 
rule rather being that poverty of thought is betrayed by 
extravagance of language. And by thought is meant the 
images and atmosphere which the poet conceives in his 
own mind and strives by the medium of words to impart 
to the minds of others. The great artist is he who by the 
use and combination of words in no way remarkable of 
themselves produces a striking effect—throws the glamour 
of poetry over the minds of his readers. To step outside 
the domain of lyrical poetry for a moment in order to 
prove what an effect can be wrought by a combination of 
simple and every-day words, let us quote three lines: 

“ The light that never was on sea or land . . , 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns . . . 

The silence that is in the starry sky : ”— 

These lines have nothing of the adornment of rhyme 
or metre about them; they are in fact in form and expres¬ 
sion scarcely removed from prose, and yet they have to the 
full the indefinable essence of great poetry. We cannot 
describe the exact effect they produce in us, because they 
chain us down to no one fixed idea, but fill us with strange 
and yearning thoughts, translate us to other worlds won¬ 
derful and changing as the hues of sunset itself. Words¬ 
worth, indeed, is a master of the art of weaving into the 
seemingly simple phrase the beauty of things far off and 
dimly imagined, and of giving to that beauty the inde¬ 
scribable touch of pathos which Aristotle considered the 
chief attribute of all great poetry. 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago.' ’ 

But, to turn from Wordsworth, who avowedly disdained 
the tricks and artifices of his trade, we see that Keats and 
Shelley—both lovers of the luxury of words—could be 
simple when they chose without losing their charm, rather 
gaining yet more. 

" Nor that content, surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 

And walk’d with inward glory crown’d.” 

Shelley wrote no finer lines than those. 

“ « Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’—that is all 

Ye know on earth and all ye need to know : ”— 

two lines of Keats without a single epithet. 

And what could be simpler and sweeter than the songs 
of Shakespeare scattered about his dramas ? It is worthy 
of remark by the budding poets of to-day who are running 
amok among the strange and tuneless metres of their own 
invention that nearly all the best and most quoted lines in 
English poetry are to be found in octo- or decasyllabic 
verse. The reason for this is not far to seek, because in 


poetry as well as in prose, that which is best said is gener¬ 
ally that which is shortest said, and the perfect craftsman 
is he who is most sparing of his material—“ infinite riches 
in a little room." “ I read poetry first for sound, and then for 
sense," said—was it Ruskin ? And by “ sense ” the author 
of this remark did not mean that poetry should be didactic, 
a vehicle for copybook maxims; he desired only that it 
should convey some meaning either to the imagination or 
to actual experience. Such a saying as Flaubert’s, that a 
beautiful verse meaning nothing is superior to a less beauti¬ 
ful verse meaning something, is too foolish to merit argu¬ 
ment. How can that be beautiful which means nothing ? 

Such lines as 

“ Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn : ” 

or 

“ For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise: ” 

lines of simple mystical and poetical beauty and belonging 
to the domain of poetry alone, are they not full of meaning 
—haunting, suggestive, mysterious ? But the champions 
of this absurd statement turn to Swinburne to give it point 
and say: “ Here is beauty without meaning! Here are 
words, beautiful words, and nothing more.” To these we 
would quote the opening line of ‘‘Hesperia”: “Out of 
the golden remote wild west where the sea without shore 
is,” and ask them to match that line either for beauty of 
expression or suggestion from any of the poet’s tuneful, 
meaningless rhapsodies. The reply will be: “ But that is 
the most beautiful line in all Swinburne." Yes, for the 
simple reason that it lias meaning as well as sound. There 
are m^ny poems we should like to quote in support of our 
plea for simplicity—did space allow. But turn to the 
Golden Treasury, you who would learn the way of excellence, 
for there you shall see that, where simplicity is, there is 
strength and grace and loveliness. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

DULNESS 

It is not easy to hit upon anything like an exact definition 
of dulness. The modern writer regards it with terror, but 
like the blind and panic-stricken traveller often flounders 
into the morass from his very anxiety to escape it. If 
nature did not intend a man to be brilliant it is unwise to 
baulk her. The ordinary milch-cow is a most useful 
animal, but those who have observed its gallop will readily 
admit that it cannot successfully emulate the beautiful 
motion of a hare, or a deer, or a racehorse. Probably it 
was after watching some effort of this kind that a living 
critic declared one of his chief aims in writing was not to 

be brilliant. But when, as ip the case of Mr. -, the 

writer sets out with a fixed determination to coruscate at 
all hazards the result is as depressing as that produced by 
the man who is resolved to be funny. I would in prefer¬ 
ence to hearing such an one listen to Mr. Chaplin 
on the Fiscal Question or a Scottish minister on Pre¬ 
destination. Heaven shield us all from the meditated 
retort, the ink-pot jest, the paradox that was made and 
not born! They remind me of the performances of those 
wretched animals one sees at a music-hall, dogs that 
have lost what natural intelligence they had, but can 
climb a ladder or smoke a pipe; bears, horses, seals, 
doing painfully what God never intended them to do. I 
have seen spectators bursting with laughter at such 
antics and wondered what might be their idea of humour. 
No, to any one who has been born with an appreciation 
of natural fun, there are depths of unsounded dulness 
in the effort to be clever and humorous of those who 
have been denied the necessary gifts. To many of them 
one would like to say: “ Pray have courage to be dull. 
Believe me, even as a natural fog is preferable to one 
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thickened with town smoke, so is your natural dulness 
better simple of itself than when disguised under an 
array of shabby verbal finery.” Besides, these misguided 
efforts often take a most objectionable form, and the 
writer, instead of setting forth his case plainly and modestly, 
in his desperate efforts to be gay becomes personal, coarse 
and ribald. 

This is not confined to letters. There are people who 
too religiously obey the Shakespearean mandate to 
“ assume a virtue when you have it not.” Yet an affected 
taste makes a very dull man. I have an acquaintance 
whom we will call A. His has been the hand of the indus¬ 
trious that maketh rich, and with the world’s goods he is 
plentifully endowed. At the outset of his career he 
possessed unbounded potentialities, but a black iron hand 
grasped and killed them so that his soul might now be 
likened to points of fire lying among areas of bumt-out 
cinder. Let me expound my meaning by a digression from 
a digression. B. started life full of mental gifts and graces 
and some of his inventions are still extant to prove it. I 
could tell many stories of his youth to show what his 
endowments were. Unluckily he became a devotee of 
" the little wooden paunkies, and his existence has been 
spent as a professional chess-player. What is the result 
after half a century ? Why, no other than that the man 
has become nothing more than an automaton, whose range 
of vision is bounded by the square sides of the chequered 
board. He thinks in chess and chess only. Upon A. 
commerce has played the same trick, but some dim light 
from the past fills his mind with an ambition to figure 
among men of taste and culture. Therefore he makes 
up a character for himself, and nine-tenths of his life 
is that of an actor on the stage; he has two distinct 
tastes, one for his private pleasure and one for display 
in public. His favourite music is that of a tavern song, 
or at most soars no higher than such pathos as is to be 
found in " Here a poor buffer lies low,” but rude fate 
compels him in company to affect an admiration for 
Strauss and Wagner. For his private reading I know 
that he smuggles into his bedroom, as if afraid that 
even the maids should discover it, the works of 
Hall Caine and Ian Maclaren and Mr. Crockett, but 
in company he professes a profound admiration for 
George Meredith and takes care to observe that in “ my 
opinion no one has a firmer grasp of the country than 
Thomas Hardy.” This he repeats with a fidelity only to 
be equalled by that of a certain type of golfer who even 
when lunching at his club entertains his hearers with what 
took place at the tenth hole nor dreams he is a bore. 
A. has gone to exhibitions also and by occasionally dining 
a needy artist has learned “ quite the right thing to say ” 
about Mr. Stott. He prides himself also on being some¬ 
thing of a collector and has a house full of purchased curios. 

Now the hallucination under which he labours is not an 
uncommon one and it certainly is not unamiable, since he 
piously thinks that he is paying a compliment to his culti¬ 
vated friends by getting up these subjects to talk on. Yet 
for my own part I think him then the dullest bore on earth, 
while he is neither unpleasant nor unentertaining when he 
warbles “ Wrap me up in my old stable jacket ” and drinks 
the stout for which he has a predilection or waxes eloquent 
about wood—I forgot to say he is in the timber trade. A 
man is seldom a bore when discussing what he knows and 
living his natural life. But he always is when affecting 
interest that he does not really possess. 

Oftener than any other I think the modern journalist 
is really very dull when he does not dream of it. The 
groundwork of his labour rests on the fact that the tragic 
in hfe, its pathetic and mournful incidents, the soft and 
pitiful little ironies that attend them, have an abiding hold 
upon human interest. It may seem dull and commonplace 
to record them from day to day as they occur, and hence 
the desire, more evident during recent years, to deepen 
the thrill and intensify the horror. But when this is done 
with too strenuous a hand, with thick blotched lines and 
splashes of colour, even minds not very fastidious revolt. 


To many it may seem incredible that readers who would 
not admit themselves to be over fastidious turn with dis¬ 
like and boredom from the incessant sensationalism with 
which it is sought to bombard them, choosing rather to 
live in ignorance of startling crime and revelations of base¬ 
ness. The plan grows dull, if from nothing else, from end¬ 
less repetition. 

I am in a moralising mood and must perforce draw a 
useful lesson from the observations on which this discourse 
is founded. The conclusion I have arrived at is that the 
very worst way to avoid dulness is to attempt to be gay, 
witty, epigrammatic, paradoxical, when the gifts from 
which these flow are not ours by nature. On the other 
hand, to be simple, sincere, unaffected—to copy nobody’s 
taste and nobody’s manner, that is the only possible means 
of escaping the slough which has so great a terror for all 
journalists. I do not say it is a sure means, because 
unfortunately a great many of us have been born with an 
endowment of dulness out of all comparison with every¬ 
thing else that we possess, and to escape from it is just as 
impossible as it would be for the man born with only one 
eye to attain to having two. 

J. E. A. 


FICTION 

The New Minister. By Orme Agnus. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

We confess to a certain shrinking from novels which deal 
with religion. Many extol one sect and belittle others, and 
though few are written with the entire lack of taste shown 
in “A Lost Cause,” their spirit is apt to be contentious. 
If they do not err in that particular, they usually abound 
in sentiment that is false and a kind of sickly pathos 
that is singularly offensive and their own. We have shed 
too many tears in childhood over “ Queechy ” and “ The 
Wide Wide World,” and others of that hand-in-hand- 
heavenward series, to be able even to think of them without 
emotion, and the memory of those tearful Sunday after¬ 
noons when they were read aloud lifts them beyond criti¬ 
cism. We remember too well the fierce joy of our misery. 
But the taste for them has long departed, and the very 
sight of certain words in the pages of a novel raises an 
instinctive suspicion and causes us to read warily, on the 
alert for pitfalls. It is not entirely prejudice. And in spite 
of Mr. Agnus' reputation, these suspicions were strong upon 
us when we took up “The New Minister,” and our relief 
was great to find that they were wholly without foundation. 
For one thing, Mr. Agnus has a keen sense of humour, 
which is never allowed to lie dormant; he has also respect 
for truth and intimate knowledge of life, and he is able to 
resist the fascination of preaching. The life of the Dorset 
people is, of course, his particular study; and in “The 
New Minister ” he turns his attention to its religious side. 
He writes quite simply of the effect which a new minister, 
Owen Masterman, a keen and sincere man, has upon the 
lives of the community into which he comes. He writes 
as an artist, and has no irritating arrifre pensee. Master- 
man happens to be a Wesleyan Methodist. We say 
“ happens,” because his sect is a matter of no importance: 
the important point is that he is possessed with the true 
spirit of the Gospels, and dogma throughout assumes its 
proper insignificance. The keynote is struck in a remark of 
one of the villagers, Hosea Fream : 

“I’ve prayed everyday for forty yers, ‘Lord, help I to love my 
brothers.’ I’ve had hard work to zay it at times wnen zome man 
haven’ been zo nice to I as I thought he ought to be, but I've kept on 
my knees till I could zay, ' Lord help I to love him that hated I to-day 
. . . and the strange thing be, zur, when the Lord have heard and 
helped ’ee you often find out that you hurted he more’n he hurted you. 
When your heart is full of love your sight is better, and you make sur- 
prisen discoveries.” 

Mr. Agnus is able to show with a light touch the humor¬ 
ous pettiness, which religion accentuates, of some of the 
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rural deacons; but that does not blind him to the beauty 
of the lives of many others. He is able to reveal that 
beauty with its own simplicity. The subject, of course, 
has been handled before; but we have never seen it treated 
with such restraint and such genuine simplicity (not the 
usual ostentatious semblance) as by Mr. Agnus. 

The Maid of the River. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Long, 6s.) 

Mrs. Campbell Praed clearly gave her imagination a rest 
when planning her latest story, and was content to follow 
a well-worn track which runs through some rather dreary 
country. Here is once more a beautiful innocent girl who 
rejects an honest man’s love, and yields to the florid 
attractions of handsome, swaggering Alexander Stewart. 
Betrayed by a mock marriage, she meets with the usual 
experience of scandal and desertion. When, for her child’s 
sake, she demands recognition as a wife, the author does 
not hesitate to provide Stewart with a legal wife shut up 
in a lunatic asylum. Nuni Destiac is dismayed, and the 
reader is sorry for other than sympathetic reasons. The 
only variation upon the old theme is that at Mrs. Stewart’s 
death Nuni brings an action for breach of promise, the sort 
of revenge hardly consistent with her character, and a 
departure from the tradition she had closely followed 
hitherto. Her numerous predecessors in misfortune were 
equally ready to die of a broken heart, or to marry the 
patient lover in the background ; they would have scorned 
to appeal to a jury. There is vigour and individuality in 
several of the characters, and the story is well told ; but 
as a whole it falls far below Mrs. Praed’s best work. The 
bitterness and hopelessness that become part of the life of 
the struggling official class in Leichardt’s Town are almost 
too faithfully reflected in these pages. It is not the first 
time that Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Australian stories have 
made us realise that all the gold of the diggings would not 
compensate us for living in Leichardt’s Town—as she 
depicts it. 

Hit Mascot. By L. T. Meade. (Long, 6s.) 

Novels which begin by inspiring a dislike for their hero or 
heroine rarely succeed in removing it later, and we 
make a bad start with Caryl Digby in the first chapter of 
“ His Mascot.” There are a host of wilful and provoking 
things that nice girls may do, but common theft is not one 
of them. It is, to say the least of it, a sordid incident 
with which to introduce a heroine. Caryl not only steals 
a “ magic ’’ ring from her employer, lies about it, and sells 
it to his rival, but she indulges in sentimental nonsense 
over the disagreeable business; assures us that “she had 
always hitherto extolled herself for her honesty,” and rails 
against fate in a shrewish fashion that is neither clever nor 
pretty. All the charm which the author showers upon 
her cannot quite obliterate these first impressions. The 
man to whom she sells the ring is a cheat, a trader in 
human weakness: even his love for Caryl cannot raise 
him above threatening her with exposure should she 
refuse to marry him. She does not refuse. Such are the 
chief characters in Mrs. Meade’s story, written, we gather, 
with the moral purpose of demonstrating how unprincipled 
people can be converted to normal views of life and 
responsibility. The whitewash is generously applied, and 
the story ends neatly and tidily to outward appearance ; 
but the cracks in the foundation are there. Mrs. Meade is 
experienced and skilful in her craft, and parts of her story 
are bright and readable; but her attempt to combine the 
incidents of an ordinary novel with the crude examples of 
sin and repentance common in the old-fashioned Sunday- 
school prize is not happy in its results. 

The Quakeress. By Max Adeler. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
Reformation is permitted to every one except the pro¬ 
fessional humorist. The drunkard, the gambler, and even 
the politician, may reform, but public opinion forbids the 
humorist to abandon humour and to become a serious 
and thoughtful man. Max Adeler, in former days, de¬ 
lighted us with his humour and established a reputation 
as one of the best of American humorists. Latterly he 


has made two earnest efforts to reform and to become a 
serious novelist, but he will find the task of persuading the 
public to accept him in his new character nearly im¬ 
possible. Owing, as we do, a debt of gratitude to Max 
Adeler for the many pleasant hours that he gave in his 
humorous days, it would be a pleasure to find merit of all 
sorts in his latest book, “ The Quakeress ” ; but it must 
be confessed, however sadly, that it is not a novel that can 
be honestly praised. There is nothing that is fresh or 
original in the plot, the characters or the incidents of the 
story ; and the traces of humour that are found in it are 
but slight. The author introduces us to a Quaker girl, and 
she is the only character in the book who can be said to 
be alive. She falls in love with a young Southerner of the 
conventional type, who is killed in the conventional duel, 
leaving the girl with a heart conventionally broken. A 
tedious clergyman of the Episcopal Church and his im¬ 
possible wife are introduced apparently for the purpose of 
enabling the author to ridicule the American branch of the 
Anglican Church; but the ridicule is unworthy of the Max 
Adeler of former days, and it suggests either that the 
Church in America is a clumsy parody of the Anglican 
Church, or that Max Adeler knows very little about it. 
The latter theory is probably the true one. It may be 
fairly said that Max Adeler has been successful in draw¬ 
ing his heroine, but one heroine does not make a novel. 
Besides, a Quaker heroine is the easiest of all heroines to 
draw, since it is assumed at the start that she is pretty, 
sweet, and wholly innocent of all knowledge of the world, 
and that she must invariably talk the conventional dialect 
of the Friends. But taken as a whole the book is weak 
and commonplace. Max Adeler should by all means go 
back to his old humorous methods. Reformation is not 
for him, and this, his second attempt, makes the fact even 
more evident than it was made by his first serious book. 

John Henry Smith : a Golfing Romance. By Frederick Upham 

Adams. Illustrated for Mr. Smith by A. B. Frost. 

(Hutchinson, 6s.) 

A book by an American author, the scene of which is laid 
in America, the characters in which are American, and the 
object of which is to amuse, usually proves an effective 
antidote to insomnia; and we opened the diary of 
John Henry Smith with misgivings. But Mr. Adams, 
who writes it for him, speedily reassures us. He has a 
nice appreciation of the difference between humour and 
jocularity, and is seldom content to be merely funny. 
Smith, an enthusiastic golfer, is a gentleman who, having 
inherited a farm and ergophobia, rather than put his hand 
to the plough turns his ancestral acres into the Woodvale 
Golf Links. Without any apparent intention of rivalling 
Pepys, he determines to keep a diary; and his first few 
entries reveal him as a misogynist who thinks that women 
appear to greater advantage in ascending ladders than in 
playing golf, or goff, or gowf (whichever be the correct 
form); and who regards the fair invaders of the links with 
a measure of contempt. To Woodvale come Robert L. 
Harding, railway magnate, and his pret ty daughter, Grace ; 
and John Henry Smith expresses a pious hope that the 
lady does not indulge in the game of games. She does; 
and the diarist is in despair. If a woman can overcome 
the handicap which attaches to female golfers, he remarks, 
she can give Venus odds and beat her easily. Yet a few 
weeks later we find him initiating Miss Harding into the 
whole art of putting and driving and teeing, and the 
mysteries of the follow through. Has he fallen in love ? 
he wonders; tries in vain to convince himself that he has 
not; and thus he addresses his alter ego: 

“ A liar is a man who by direction or indirection seeks to deceive- 
The man who lies to an enemy is a diplomat; the man who lies to give 
harmless play to his imagination is an artist; the man who lies to his 
friends for the purpose of taking advantage of them is a scoundrel, and 
the man who lies to himself is a fool. ... I belong in the last 
class." 

Misogynist ? But a few months elapse ere he has, by an 
absurdly easy method which we are unable to follow, 
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made a fortune in Wall Street. Misogyny is forgotten; 
Smith begins to think, somewhat as Browning thought, 
that: 

" Life, with all it yields of joy and woe 

And hope and fear . . . 

Is jnst our chance of the prize of learning love" ; 

and now a foursome in Woodvale invariably includes two 
Smiths. The vivacious diarist's illustrations—drawn for 
him by Mr. Frost—are all excellent of their kind. That 
depicting the argument between the motor and the bull, 
and the picture of Robert L. Harding—once contemptuous 
of the art of driving “pills”—gazing at Vesuvius as he 
makes the remark: “Jack, that is quite a bunker, but 
with a little more practice I believe I can carry it,” are 
particularly good. 

The White Lady . By May Crommelin. (Long, 6s.) 

“ A nursery governess, yes: and few men now, let me tell 
you, would make such an offer to a governess—hardly one 
in my position,” exclaimed Mr. Hungerford. He is pro¬ 
posing to the woman he desires to marry, and, a moment 
before, the author has told us: “ he had undoubtedly 
the whole appearance of a well-bred gentleman." But 
when Hester consented to marry him we felt most un¬ 
comfortable, because, while they were arranging it: “ he 
had a restless secret wish to look at his watch, for there 
was a deeply interesting scientific appointment to be 
held about this very hour.” We knew directly what that 
unblessed word “scientific” foreboded in a novel with 
such a view of sentiment and such a flow of style. Hester, 
however, could not look into the future, and a girl is 
naturally dazzled by a man who is a scientist, a scholar 
and an eager philosopher, and who discourses to her with 
passionate eloquence “ of sciences, of arts, on many of 
which topics he had new and marvellously clever theories 
of his own.” The transmigration of souls was a theory 
he believed in “somewhat,” and he tells Hester that he 
had most likely been a tiger or a crocodile. For our 
part we think that at a later stage he must have done a 
turn on earth as a mountebank, and that the manners 
and practices of the profession still clung to him when he 
appeared in his study wearing a flat velvet cap such as 
Titian painted, a jaunty black velvet coat and an orange 
silk tie. By this time he is living at Nice with his wife 
and child, and there is not much left of the scholar and the 
eager philosopher. But the “scientist” is dabbling in 
vivisection, frightening ladies with dangling skeletons, and 
experimenting with the poisons of the Borgias. He had 
evidently heard, too, of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s coffin, 
for he exhibits one that he has had made for his wife, 
and threatens that she shall sleep in it. Hester is a 
patient Grizell, and considers her husband a man “who 
only, just missed genius.” It is not many women, to be 
sure who find their mates scholars, scientists, philosophers, 
and then, without a word of warning, sculptors too. 
Apparently nothing was beyond Mr. Hungerford’s reach 
except decent behaviour; and with “ his shirt open at the 
throat and altogether having an air of cultivated disorder,” 
he keeps Hester standing on the model’s platform until she 
faints from fatigue. Kenyon, her former lover, is present 
when this happens. 

But Kenyon, turning his secretly rather contemptuous face from 
the so-called statue, as yet an almost formless caryatid, of which the 
head alone had taken any shape, smiling in a rudely blurred outline 
with a sickly sentimentality no better than a sixpenny plaster cast of a 
Madonna hawked on a vendor's head, he, looking up quickly to see 
what impression Hungerford’s words made on his wife, backed by her 
friend's rather fulsome praises, saw a change on her face. Not much. 
She merely smiled her sad sweet smile alike on them all, but, surely ! 
Yes, her Ups were growing white, while her face in its creamy pallor, 
though always pale now, almost seemed the same hue as her dress.’’ 

It will be seen that Miss Crommelin’s style, like Mr. 
Hungerford’s discourses, is passionate and eloquent. This 
extract could be matched on almost any page of her book. 
If we may find fault with a story that we are sure will 
have many readers, we should like to say that the Borgia 


poisons did less than we expected of them. A mere opium 
ill would have sent Hester to sleep for a day and given 
er a dry tongue when she woke. We are quite deter¬ 
mined, moreover, that, when we write a novel with a 
“scientist” for a villain, we will not turn him into a 
lunatic in order to account for his proceedings. If Mr. 
Hungerford’s “ science ” had been sane and cold-blooded, 
we should have been glad to let our flesh creep at the 
author’s bidding. But, when he begins to roar like a 
beast and behave like a maniac, we wonder why his wife 
does not send for the doctor. As a husband, of course, 
a raving madman must be at least as unpleasant and 
unsafe as a scientific philosopher. As a villain we should 
have thought better of him if he had been one thing or 
the other: preferably the other. Homicidal mania is not 
a pleasant subject for a novel. The horrors of “ science ” 
are quite pleasant and amusing when they are sufficiently 
unreal; and in this case the most captious critic could 
not accuse Mr. Hungerford of reality. From first to last 
he is a man of straw. 

Alton of Somasco. By Harold Bindloss. (Long, 6s.) 

We were getting rather tired of the “ call ” of wilds and 
wildernesses and other things: the call which has pro¬ 
duced nothing but wash of words, absurd elaboration, 
and vague tourist impressions of scenery dimly perceived 
through a mist of hyperboles and inappropriate similes ; 
but in “Alton of Somasco” Mr. Bindloss—one of the 
sinners—has repented. And the fruit of his repentance is 
a novel which is terse, powerful yet graceful, showing in¬ 
timate knowledge and acute observation, never over¬ 
weighted with description yet containing many delightful 
pictures of colonial life and manners. The scene is a ranch 
in British Columbia. Alton of Somasco—honest, in¬ 
genuous, uncouth, but a gentleman by instinct, with the 
finest traits of primitive man uncontaminated by contact 
with the civilised world—has conquered Nature and 
enslaved her forces, and is determined to acquire the land 
for the settlers who have toiled upon it; Hallam of the 
Tyee is equally determined to reap the benefit of that 
toil himself. The story of the grim struggle between the 
two is well told, and we have seldom read anything better 
than the fight between Alton and Darner—Hallam's hired 
assassin—in the bush. The life of Nellie Townshead, the 
English girl forced to live with and support a neurotic, 
wholly contemptible father, and to perform the work of the 
ranch in addition to domestic duties, only to be met by 
fault-finding, is pathetically sketched, but her subsequent 
experiences fail to excite our interest. Mr. Bindloss should 
break himself of the irritating hahit of introducing trite 
moralising, and sentences such as: “ For the great dim 
forest seemed to mock at anything man could do to 
disturb its pristine serenity ” in the middle of good de¬ 
scriptive passages. Alton of Somasco is carefully drawn: 
but the author would do well to omit love-currents in 
his next novel. This said, in the novel before us he is at 
his best. 

“ At the Sparks Fly Upward.” By Lady Napier of Maodala. 

(Drane, 6s.) 

Readers who have tired of the childish railings of that 
exceedingly popular lady. Miss Marie Corelli, will welcome 
Lady Napier’s clever satire on a section of the power we 
call Society. “It is wonderful how Virtue turns from 
dirty stockings, and how Vice, married to ribbons and a 
little gay attire, changes her name, as wedded ladies do, 
and becomes Romance," observed Dickens. It shocks 
Miss Corelli—it pains Lady Napier; therein lies the funda¬ 
mental difference in their methods and their work. Miss 
Corelli affects a “style" and strains after effective phrases, 
and paragraphs, ana pages—Lady Napier’s pen runs simply, 
and smoothly, and naturally; the one builds up a monument 
of vice, to take a child's delight in throwing stones at it— 
the other finds the object of her attack existent, and 
attacks it skilfully and diplomatically; Lady Napier has a 
light, incisive touch, has learnt the value of reticence, and 
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convinces one of her sincerity—Miss Corelli wields a clumsy 
pen, and is merely noisy. Because of its author’s earnest¬ 
ness, we have read the book before us with interest. “ Man 
is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward,” and a tragic 
ending was inevitable ; but from cover to cover there is 
not a dull page. Lord Fotheringay, left desolate by the 
hunting accident which results in the death of Lorraine, 
excites our pity, but that false step before what Whyte- 
Melville would have made an “oxer” at least releases the 
girl from a prospective union with an unhealthy youth 
who lives in an artificially heated room, and is led upon 
“messes” and beef tea. Publisher, printer and binder, 
we may add, have done their best to make the book un¬ 
readable. 

L' Impossible Siiwerile. By II ki.kne de Zuvlen de Nyevelt. 

(Paris: Calmann-L6vy, 3 f. 50 c.) 

The novel is a study of what is called disillusion, written 
with wit, full of keen observation, and well worth reading 
because in it English people are treated by a French 
woman, and because the writer is sincere. She has some¬ 
thing to say and knows how to say it clearly and without 
affectation. However much we may be at odds with the 
view of life put forward, and therefore far from sympathy 
with the characters depicted, these qualities are apparent. 
We do not take exception to the characters themselves 
(they are for the most part true and individual, far better 
than the actual episodes, which are conceived on somewhat 
commonplace lines), but to the light in which theyareshown. 
Beryl Tremaine is an imaginative girl, lonely in Society, 
fond of poetry and her own thoughts. She meets a Hun¬ 
garian, Ztikei by name, and a friendship which grows into 
love springs up between them from their common taste for 
the fairy tales of Hans Andersen. The one thing she 
demands from her lover is truth. But her idea of truth 
is exceedingly limited, and goes no deeper than the spoken 
word, so that when she finds out that her fairy prince has 
(in her opinion) deceived her she at once sends him away 
for ever, and he, alter many unsuccessful efforts to regain 
her affection, kills himself. It is a clumsy artifice, for he 
thereby loses the little sympathy we have for him. But the 
effect of his suicide on the girl’s mind is very well described. 
Indeed, the whole character of Beryl Tremaine is an excel¬ 
lent piece of work. The stamp of reality is upon her; but 
she does not rouse the sympathy she is meant to rouse in 
us, because she is presented as a person to be admired, 
whereas she seems rather a person to be pitied pro¬ 
foundly, not so much for the cruel circumstances which 
cause her suffering as ? for the narrowness of her outlook 
and the continued egoism which make her suffering mean¬ 
ingless. She learns nothing from her misery except that 
life is horrible, grief the only reality, and joy an illusion ; 
and yet there is more than a suggestion that she has 
learned the lesson of life. But she develops in no way—at 
the end she is as narrow and egoistic as at the beginning. 
At first she is in love, naturally enough, with her idea of 
love, woven round a sad-eyed Hungarian who can express 
himself; and afterwards she is enamoured of her own grief. 
She never knows what love is, for in both phases she is 
primarily selfish in spite of the halo of sentiment with 
which she is surrounded. And therein lies the real tragedy. 
She is the kind of character that is a weapon ready to the 
hand of the Philistine scoffer at poetry; because poetry is 
never a reality to her; poetry leads her from a paradis 
artificiel to live in an enfer artificiel. She takes it as an 
antidote to life, to trick out her illusions prettily. She is 
never able to see things as they are, but dimly, as she 
wishes them to be ; swift to exclaim that the world is out 
of joint; and blind to the faintest shadow of what Keats 
meant when he wrote that: “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” Of the other characters, Lady Fareham, Beryl’s 
mother, une femme d’ordre el de devoir, and Muriel Fairfax, 
her friend, are the best, and there is a piquant flavour about 
the description of a typical English family that is very 
pleasing. 


THE DRAMA 

AN OLD PLAY 

Three new plays have been produced during the past few 
weeks: What the Butler Saw , by Judge Parry and Mr. 
Mouillot, at Wyndham’s Theatre; Lucky Miss Dean, by 
Mr. Sydney Bowkett, at the Criterion; and The Duffer, 
by Mr. Weedon Grossmith. at the Comedy. All three are 
amusing enough in their way. There is a great deal that 
is stupid and feeble and hackneyed in the first, with one 
or two funny scenes; the second has more originality 
and shows a nearer approach than both the others to 
the true comic idea; the third, thanks to the acting, if 
not the writing, of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, has some pas¬ 
sages of real amusement amid scenes of wearisome intrigue 
and absurd talk. None of them offer enough interest to 
fill a column of discussion: none of them will be printed; 
and should they be printed once, they will not be printed 
again three hundred and twenty-one years hence in a little 
pocket edition at a shilling so that all who iide on omni¬ 
buses may read. 

But that is what has happened to a little comedy of 
no more importance in its day than Lucky Miss Dean or 
The Duffer. It was in 1584 that George Peele’s The 
Arraignment of Paris was played for the first time before 
Queen Elizabeth; it is being played again, we under¬ 
stand, by the Mermaid Society, or the English Repertoire 
Theatre, in this year 1905. Meanwhile we have Mr. Dent’s 
little shilling reprint, edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, in 
the Temple Dramatists Series. Mr. Smeaton is a pedestrian 
and not always very accurate annotator. 

" Condemned soul, Ate, from lowest hell 
And deadly rivers of th’ infernal Jove—” 

So the prologue opens, and Mr. Smeaton thinks that the 
phrase “ deadly rivers ” needs explanation. He would 
probably try to explain the use of “take” in Shake¬ 
speare’s 

“daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

One of the finest phrases in the play : 

" Paris, the unhappy organ of the Greeks " 
puzzles him, as it has puzzled other editors. To u 9 it 
seems difficult to see how any other phrase could have 
expressed the matter so finely. The use of “ Ilium ” for 
“ Troy ” is explained as an example of the figure Synec¬ 
doche ; and “ hellish prince,” used of Pluto, as an example 
of the rhetorical figure of Hypallage. These are useful 
facts, no doubt, but we had rather have learned something 
of the “ old song called ‘ The Wooing of Colman ’", w’hich 
Thestylis sings to her “foul crooked churl”; and, if 
classical allusions are to be explained, why is no explana- 
given of the word “ Phorcys ” in the phrase “ Phorcys’ 
imp ” ? Still, we may be grateful to Mr. Smeaton for one 
thing: he has written a very useful and sound introduction 
without any attempt to “ appreciate ” the play. There is 
no “ literary preface,” and the readers of this pretty little 
reprint will be able to form their own impressions of the 
play without being warped by the opinions of another. 
Since there is nothing of interest at present among the new 
plays, let us spare a moment to record our own impres¬ 
sions of an old one. 

The strongest impression that The Arraignment of Paris 
gives is the impression of promise. Here is the spring of 
the year. There is no dust yet, no faded blooms, no 
broken sprays. The tree is in bud—that mighty tree of 
the Elizabethan literature. Some of its leaves are already 
fairly developed; here is one that is still in its infancy, 
and there is about George Peele’s work all the charm of 
the spring, the charm of young things, of hopes and anti¬ 
cipations. The autumn is gorgeous, in literature as in 
nature; it is the spring that charms. 

It must be remembered that to George Peele we owe, as 
Mr. Smeaton points out, the first use of “ blank verse ’’ 
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in English poetry—a short commendatory poem prefixed 
to a book published five years before Tamburlaine appeared. 
He uses blank verse again—tentatively—in this prologue 
to The Arraignment of Paris, and again in the defence of 
Paris before the Council of the Gods: 

' ‘ So loth and weary of her heavy load. 

The Earth complains unto the hellish prince, 

Surcharged with the burden that she nill sustain. 

The impartial daughters of Necessity 

llin aiders in her suit; and so the twine 

That holds old Priam's house, the thread of Troy, 

Dame Atropos with knife in sunder cuts. 

Done be the pleasure of the powers above, 

Whose hests men must obey : and I my part 
Perform in Ida vales." 

Thus Ate in the prologue ; and one seems to catch in 
these lines some hint of the coming greatness of the 
measure. It is unformed yet, a mere bud; but it is 
feeling its way towards the light. Peele is not quite happy 
in this metre. He moves more easily in rhymed couplets, 
and more easily still in a seven-foot rhyming iambic line, a 
far more homely measure. 

Besides the promise of the poetry, there is the promise 
of the characterisation, which grew very fast towards per¬ 
fection in Peek’s later work. Here it is still but in bud. 
There are thirty-three characters in this fantasy of gods and 
men, but on only a few has the author spent any trouble. 
We are, inclined, however, to differ from Mr. Smeaton 
on one or two points. He finds the shepherds, Hobbinol, 
Thestylis, and so forth, “limned with striking imagina¬ 
tive power ” ; we find them the commonplaces of the day. 
He does not mention the Vulcan or the Bacchus, and 
passes over the Mercury with a word. To us it seems 
that the difference between these three gods is as strong a 
piece of promise as anything in the play, even as the 
character of the Paris himself. There is something clean 
and straight and swift about the Mercury; the Vulcan 
suarls and growls; the Bacchus is a hot and lusty youth. 
So, as Mr. Smeaton observes, with the three goddesses. 
Juno, Pallas and Venus are all different, all characterised 
with some subtlety, Pallas haughty and serene, a pure in¬ 
telligence ; J uno the proud and fussy matron of a type that 
is as true in London now as it was on Olympus then ; and 
Venus, as Mr. Smeaton well says, “a subtle, sweet 
aroma . . . always in evidence as the dominant influence 
in the drama.” And these characters they preserve, although 
the demand for “ comic relief,” which even then ham¬ 
pered the English dramatist, obliged Peele to make Venus 
and J uno talk at times in a most ungodlike manner. As to 
the Paris, it is nothing less than extraordinary how his 
character is maintained through the stages of the play. 
First the ardent lover of Oenone, then confessing lightly 
to Venus, in words that show you vividly the smirk of 
self-satisfaction on his face, that he loved “ a little once ” ; 
then the astute pleader on his defence before the council 
of heaven—he is always the same, always alive, and 
always “ in character.” 

It is noteworthy, too, that Peele knew exactly how to 
express character. There is no deliberate self-revelation. 
None of the people, gods or men, express their sentiments, 
in soliloquy or otherwise, directly to the audience. Their 
character comes out in their manner of speaking, in the 
words they give to the thoughts or judgments that carry 
on the action of the play. There is no over-emphasis, 
no underlining, such as has come, it seems, to be neces¬ 
sary to the overfed minds of modern audiences. The 
quick and eager wits of the burgeoning world of Elizabeth 
could take a hint, and a hint is all that Peele gives them. 
But it is an illuminating hint, a hint that could not be 
mistaken by an attentive and intelligent audience. 

A modern dramatist, no doubt, could put more into the 
old theme than Peele has put. There are living poets 
who have taken these old classical legends and surcharged 
them with modem meaning, with philosophy and comment 
on life. And in doing so, they have lost some of the 
actuality, the freshness and naiveU of the legend. Beyond 
the conclusion (which, after all, is only partly true) that 


beauty and love are prized by gods and men above all 
other things, Peele has nothing to tell us of general or 
philosophic interest. He is content to embroider on the 
story of the judgment of Paris, to deck out the meeting 
for trial of the three goddesses with all the beauty at his 
command, to show the power of Venus through the story 
of Thestylis and Colin, to let Paris, on his trial before the 
gods, celebrate the might of love, and to turn his whole 
play into a piece of fulsome flattery of Elizabeth, by allow¬ 
ing Diana, the final court of appeal, to take the apple from 
Venus, and bestow it, amid the acclamation of the god¬ 
desses three and the Fates, not on J uno or Pallas, but on 
the chaste nymph Eliza, or Zabeta. 

That, we should say now, is an unpardonable offence in 
a dramatist. It has not the political and poetical excuse 
of the close of The Furies, nor the scrupulous appropriate¬ 
ness of Shakespeare’s incidental excursions into “ Rule 
Britannia” and the praise of Elizabeth. But, as we have 
seen all along, Peele’s read preoccupation is with the form 
of his play, not its matter (for here the two may be easily 
divorced). He is bent on making a thing of beauty; a 
thing that shall charm the ear, not satisfy or inspire the 
mind ; and in that aim he succeeds. 

How will the play act nowadays ? It should bs easy 
enough in some respects. The one great need is that 
actors and actresses should be able to do justice to the 
words, to speak the musical verses musically. And there 
is only one company in England (Mr. F. R. Benson’s) 
which can be counted on to do that. But more important 
than the actors, in this case, is the audience. What will 
it mean to them? The curious pack of great eager 
children, who were the Elizabethan audience, were, no 
doubt, keenly interested in the new treatment of the old 
story. Their senses were finer; their unglutted ears more 
sensitive to the beauty of language. A modern audience 
cares nothing for that. Its ear has been spoiled by feeble 
prose and “smart,” “snappy" dialogue; it has not the 
curiosity to listen closely to the music of words. And 
what is Paris to them or they to Paris ? Far less than 
in the days of Elizabeth. The fresh and beautiful play, 
we suspect, will seem strange and meaningless, compared 
with the faded dulness, the staleness, the dustiness of 
modem work. But the experiment deserves to be made, 
and we wish it success. 


FINE ART 

EPICS IN PAINT 

It says much for the versatility of Watts’ genius that there 
is not a section of the art-loving community to which some 
one or more of his paintings does not appeal. Moreover, 
so complex is his art, so diverse are its manifestations, that 
opposing schools of technique, while agreeing that the 
painter was unequal, have not only praised some portion 
of and some qualities in his work, but have gone so 
far as to claim the painter as one of themselves. Thus one 
has heard Watts called a pre-Raphaelite and an impres¬ 
sionist ; and though at first sight it would seem impossible 
that any painter, let alone a single painting, could possibly 
belong to both these opposed schools, yet on closer inspec¬ 
tion one perceives that ties of kinship do in truth unite 
Watts with both. For, leaving out of consideration those 
early works executed before the painter’s style and ideas 
had matured, one might say of Watts’ most famous 
paintings that the hand is the hand of an impressionist, 
but the voice is the voice of a pre-Raphaelite. In other 
words, Watts is akin to the pre-Raphaelites in theory, in 
his desire to say something as well as show something, in 
his belief that painting can and should be “as direct a 
teacher of great social and moral truths as either literature 
or poetry." At the same time he is akin to the Impres¬ 
sionists in practice, for, as his paintings prove and as 
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Mrs. Russell Barrington tells us in her interesting volume 
of reminiscences, Watts was constant in his pursuit of 
“ the quality he regarded as all important—breadth. . . . 

“ If his painting had a hint of tightness, or was too defined 
to allow of the sense of atmosphere, he would, as soon as it 
was dry, scumble a film of white paint over it; when that 
was dry he retouched it with colour.” 

So it comes about that while in aim Watts was more in 
sympathy with Mr. Holman Hunt than any other contem¬ 
porary painter, in his actual practice of painting he was, 
however unconsciously, more akin to Whistler and Manet 
than any member of the famous Brotherhood. It is this 
partial adherence of Watts to two rival schools of paint¬ 
ing which renders his work so baffling to analyse, and to 
many persons not a little irritating in its apparent lack of 
consistency. Those who agree with his theories are apt to 
be grudging in their praise of his practice, while those who 
most strongly admire his practice in certain manifestations 
are inclined to hold that his theories often hindered him 
from reaching pictorial perfection. And so these last, 
while praising Watts, have ever praised with certain 
reservations, and it is extraordinary to note that these 
reservations are seldom alike. Eminent and capable 
critics have held that Watts was a fine colourist but a poor 
draughtsman ; other critics, equally eminent and capable, 
have praised Watts for his sense of form while condemning 
his colour, and so on and so forth. Thus the very criticisms 
which should have helped to elucidate the complex art of 
the painter have often served only further to confound the 
confusion already existing; and to-day the modest spec¬ 
tator, willing to learn but anxious to have authority for his 
admiration, is sore perplexed to know which quality in 
Watts deserves his most respectful attention. Despairing 
of ever hearing a final and satisfying pronouncement as to 
the merits of Watts as a painter, a handler of pigment, the 
average man seeks safety in a blind worship of Watts’ 
subjects, and already, as the painter himself feared, the 
general tendency is to praise him for his intentions rather 
than for his actual achievements. And, because it is 
not so much the “what” as the “how” that ultimately 
gives a painter his place in the history of art, it is improbable 
that any discussion of Watts’ “ painting as thought,” how¬ 
ever ingenious and fascinating, will help us to forestall the 
judgment of posterity. In any case there is no reason 
why our respect for the thinker should cause us to ignore 
the excellence of the craftsman. 

Complex though it appears to us, the art of Watts was 
simple, if not single, in its aim. His constant wish and 
desire was to paint a noble theme in a noble manner, and 
that he himself was fully alive to the importance of the 
manner is proved by his words in a strangely overlooked 
article contributed by the painter to the Nineteenth Century 
just twenty-five years ago : 

“ Heroic art must be noble in its treatment of the means at its dis¬ 
position, line, colour, and texture, and must have a correspondingly 
noble subject, though subject has perhaps less to do with it than character of 
utterance 

These last words, pregnant with a vital artistic truth> 
seem to have been wrung out of Watts almost reluctantly, 
the artist in him having with difficulty and regret 
asserted its empire over the moralist. His moral convic¬ 
tions urged him to paint noble themes, but his inqate 
artistry convinced him that these themes would be vacant 
unless executed in a noble manner. It follows therefore 
that the true desire of Watts was to paint epics, not 
homilies, and to accomplish his desire he naturally turned 
his attention first to mural decoration. How his efforts in 
this direction were continually checked and at last com¬ 
pletely diverted is an old story, but the story must be 
retold in any attempt to estimate the life-work of the 
painter. “There are men in all times who are gifted,” 
wrote Watts, little thinking of himself; “but the nature 
of conditions will direct the stream of thought, and 
develop or repress peculiarities of intellectual activity.” 
Conditions being against him, Watts’ epic tendencies were 


repressed, if not dissipated; and this repression had a pro' 
found and lasting effect on his art. Now, if there is one 
thing essential to heroic art, whether painting or poetry.it 
is space. When in common parlance we speak of a 
“ heroic ” figure we instantly think of a figure more than 
life-size. This essential element, space, was denied to 
Watts, and, baffled in his dearest wish to cover walls and 
decorate buildings, he was constrained to carry out his 
themes in another medium on another ground. Instead of 
painting in fresco on stone he was obliged to paint in oil on 
canvas, and this change of material cramped his art and 
involved a change of style that was, perhaps, less suited to 
heroic art. Few will deny that in taking Titian for his 
model Watts sought to emulate the highest exponent of 
oil painting. His instinct ever led him to seek out the 
best. But in attempting to carry out Michael-Angelesque 
designs in the style of Titian, it may be doubted whether 
Watts was not trying to reconcile what Sir Joshua Reynolds 
called “ contradictory excellences.” 

When we remember, then, the immense difficulties 
in which Watts practised his art—difficulties partly of 
his own making and partly due to unsympathetic condi¬ 
tions—the wonder is, not that he should have had some 
failures, but that he had so many successes. If we imagine 
Milton trying to compress “ Paradise Lost ” into a series 
of short stories, each independent of its predecessor and 
successor, we shall realise the magnitude of the task Watts 
set himself. If we imagine, too, some of these Miltonic 
short stories being lost, some incomplete, and some mixed 
up with irrelevant matter, we shall then realise the diffi¬ 
culty of the critic in estimating the merits of the works as 
a whole. Some of these stories, we may be sure, would 
be much better than others, some would exhibit qualities 
others did not possess, some would be delightful to read 
and easy to understand, some might seem to us confused 
and unintelligible. So is it with Watts’ allegorical works, 
or “ anthems,” as he called them, thus associating them, if 
only by name, with “ Quires and Places where they 
sing.” 

Over-exacting might one well appear, to be unsatisfied 
with individual works of such beauty and technical perfec¬ 
tions as, for example. Life’s Illusions, a painting which, for 
its colour, texture and design, apart from any moral con¬ 
siderations, is worthy of a place in the Venetian room of 
the National Gallery. His successes outweigh his failures, 
but the more one contemplates what Watts has done the 
more one thinks of what he might have achieved had 
circumstances been other than they were. When future 
generations, wiser than ourselves, take a fuller measure of 
the genius of such artists as Watte and Alfred Stevens, will 
they be satisfied with the Tate Gallery and the Wellington 
Memorial ? Or will they not bitterly reflect that these 
men, had they been otherwise employed and their art 
directed instead of being allowed to wander unaided, 
might well have built us another Sistine Chapel ? 


MUSIC 

PIONEER MUSICIANS—III 

The most commanding figure in the transitional period 
which preceded the third great epoch of musical art, in 
which the sonata or symphony was developed, is un¬ 
doubtedly that of Bach's second son, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel. It would, however, be wrong to attempt to 
place him in the same category with the two great ones, 
Josquin des Prds and Carissimi, to whom I have called 
attention as the precursors of the first and second periods. 
One may, within certain limitations, describe Carissimi as 
a Handel who only lacked opportunity, but to speak of 
C. P. E. Bach as a Mozart or a Haydn in any sense would 
be manifestly false. One does not find in his work many 
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traces oi a genius which was before its time; but he was 
an ardent and painstaking pioneer, and he bent all his 
talents towards the development of forms which prepared 
the way for Haydn, and made the sonata, as we know it, 
a possibility. We have seen that the achievements of the 
first period lay in pure choral music; those of the second, 
as represented by Bach and Handel, lay in a blend of 
instrumental music, which had received no great indepen* 
dent development, with choral music; and the next work 
to be done was obviously to develop instrumental music 
along its own lines, and, especially, the combining of 
instruments, that is to say, the orchestra. Now, although 
by far the greater part of C. P. E. Bach’s work was not 
orchestral, it is exclusively this part of his work which I 
am anxious to consider, as it was in this that he did the 
greatest service to his successors and to the art. All the 
purely instrumental works that preceded him are in some 
form or other closely akin to the “ suite.” Whether we 
take up a suite or partita of J. S. Bach, an overture by 
Lully or Handel, or a so-called sonata by Scarlatti or 
Corelli, it is perfectly easy to see their derivation from the 
primitive suite form, that is, a collection of short pieces 
originating in da nee-tunes but, as development proceeded, 
becoming more elaborate and fewer in number as each one 
increased in length. The three or four movements of the 
classical sonata or symphony of course ultimately originate 
in the same source, but there is this radical difference 
between movements in real sonata form and those in the 
suite form: the appearance of a fresh theme, technically 
known as the second subject, introduces possibilities of 
contrast, both of a formal and of an emotional nature, 
hitherto undreamt of in the old homogeneous forms. It 
is the presence of this element in the symphonies of 
Haydn, that makes him the father of the sonata form and 
hence of modern instrumental music. If, then, we find this 
second subject present in the works of Haydn (born 1732) 
and absent in those of Handel (died 1739), it is not un¬ 
natural to search for some connecting link, some composer 
in whose works it makes a tentative appearance, as if by 
chance, he little dreaming of its importance. This link is 
to be found in the symphonies of C. P. E. Bach. 

They possess three movements each, a first movement 
of a serious and solid type, a slow movement, very little 
developed and reminding one of those found in the over¬ 
tures and organ concertos of Handel, and a sprightly last 
movement, very simple in form and extraordinarily like 
those in which Haydn stands pre-eminent. In the first 
movements of each of the three symphonies of which 
Messrs. Peters have published the score, there is to be found, 
where one expects a second subject in a modern symphony, 
a phrase in strong contrast to the first theme played by a 
few solo instruments, and this occurs again towards the 
end of the movement and with a definite key relationship. 
The first symphony, that in D major, is perhaps the best 
example. Here the first subject gives place to a develop¬ 
ment very much like those to be found in the works of 
Haydn and Mozart, coming to a complete stop upon 
dominant harmony, and then a phrase for two solo flutes 
and solo bassoon creeps in and passes definitely into the 
dominant key. This occurs again before the coda, but in 
such a way as to turn back to the tonic key. The only 
difference between this and the regular second subject of 
sonata form lies in the fact of the scant development it 
receives and in the internal evidence that its first appear¬ 
ance is rather due to the composer’s general sense of the 
need for variety than to a definite design. Still, there the 
second subject is; and the fact that, having once found 
out the way, he reiterated it in his other symphonies shows 
that, the principle of contrast of idea within a single move¬ 
ment having once asserted itself, it was too strong to 
escape his attention. Upon this basis rests the sym¬ 
phonic form, brought into existence by Haydn and Mozart, 
matured by Beethoven and further developed by Brahms. 

Were this the only claim which Emanuel Bach could 
make to greatness, it would be sufficient to merit the grati¬ 
tude of music-lovers; but we have only to glance at one of 


his scores side by side with one by his father, to see that 
there are other important advances which further helped 
to prepare the way for Haydn. There are differences of 
texture, of the manner of weaving together the different 
threads of tone which go to make up the orchestral whole. 
J. S. Bach wrote for the various instruments of his orchestra 
as he wrote for voices, as independent entities each capable 
of holding its own and going on its own contrapuntal 
course. Nothing is commoner in his works than to find 
a single flute, with an independent part of its own, 
struggling to make itself heard against strings, and perhaps 
trumpets whose blatant voices entirely drown it. It is a 
curious fact to notice by the way, that this error, excusable 
in Bach, who wrote before the delicate shades of orchestral 
tone had become a matter for consideration, is one into 
which our latest master of orchestration, Richard Strauss, 
is particularly apt to fall. But it was Emanuel Bach who 
laid the first foundations of modern orchestration by his 
careful and separate use of the more delicate wind instru¬ 
ments, flutes, oboes, bassoons. Such solo passages as that 
which I mentioned in the first symphony constantly occur 
and display a nice sense of the value of variety in 
orchestral colour. To quote the same instance again, the 
flutes and bassoons are answered with a phrase for oboes 
softly accompanied by violins, which then gives place to a 
“ tutti ” passage, in which the violins do the rapid move¬ 
ment and the wind sustains chords to enforce the accents, 
just in the manner of Haydn, Mozart, or the early works 
of Beethoven. One might mention innumerable instances, 
especially in the short slow movements, of the effective 
contrast of wood-wind with string, flutes with oboes, ’cellos 
with violins. There is more than sufficient to indicate that 
with Emanuel Bach the principle of contrast of tone within 
a single movement, no less than that of contrast of subject- 
matter, asserted itself as a vital force ; and it was this one 
principle, expressed in the two musical elements of form 
and colour, which separated him from his predecessors and 
made his works a promise of good things to come. 

Of the actual musical value of his work, his themes and 
their development, there is not much to be said. There. 
are, it is true, some beautiful gleams of melody, as, for 
instance, the dialogue between the viola and 'cello which 
opens the slow movement of the symphony in F, and the 
sprightly theme, reminiscent of his father, which is the 
principal subject of the last movement of that in E flat. 
But on the whole he rather lacked beauty of melody, since 
he had not, on the one hand, that peculiar grace, born of 
Italian influences, which charms us in the minuets and 
gigues of Handel’s overtures, and, on the other, he had no 
claim to that intensity of true emotion, which is the very 
life-breath of the themes of his great father, J. S. Bach. 
But it is not for themselves that the works of Emanuel 
Bach are so full of interest. He was a pioneer simply; 
had there been no Haydn, no Beethoven, we might have 
passed him over as a man of slight achievement; but 
Emerson says : “ Man is explicable by nothing less than all 
his history,” and so, though we may never hear these 
symphonies performed, Emanuel Bach holds, and will hold 
an honourable abiding-place in the history of music. 

H. C. C. 
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“ The Doctor Says" — What does the Doctor say f A book of advice for the 
household, with practical hints for the preservation of health and the 
prevention of disease. Appleton, 3s. 6d. net. 

Legh, Hon. Mrs. Gilbert. Wild Honey. Appleton, is. 

Modi. Jivanji Jamshedji, B.A. Asiatic Papers Read before the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Printed at the Bombay Education Society’s 
Press, Byculla. 

Hillary, C. W., M.A. England's Earliest Intercourse with Japan. Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., 4d. 

The Po>r and the Land. A report on the Salvation Army Colonies in the 
United States and at Hadleigh, England, with scheme of National Land 
Settlement, and an introduction by H. Rider Haggard. Longmans, is. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Step, Edward, F.L.S. Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. An illustrated 
pocket guide to British wild flowers for the country rambler. Warne, 
6s. net. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Including materials never 
before printed in any edition of the poems. Edited, with textual notes, 
by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. Oxford Edition. Frowde, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Farenc, Ernest. Voices of the Desert. Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. 

REPRINTS. 

Eliot, George. The Mill on the Floss. Nelson, 6d. 

McCarthy, Justin. The Reign of Queen Anne. Chat to & Windus, 2s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Driver, S. R., D.D.; and Kirkpatrick, A. F., D.D. The Higher Criticism. 
Three papers. Hodder & Stoughton, is. net. 

Westminster Lectures: The Immortality of the Soul. By the Rev. Francis 
Avcling, D.D. Sands, 6d. net. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Mediaeval Towns Series : Edinburgh. By Oliphant Smeaton; illustrated by 
Herbert Railton and J. Ayton Symington. Dent, 4s. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Has it ever occurred to any one that Mr. Bazzard, the drama- 
loving clerk of Mr. Grewgious was masquerading with his master's full 
knowledge as Mr. Datchery ? Mr. Datchery is a pleasant and gossipy 
person, it is true, and Mr. Bazzard a gloomy and discontented misan¬ 
thrope, little likely to put a cheerful disposition on. But Dickens did 


not care for probabilities when it was a question of acting a put 
Witness old Martin Chuzzlewit’s personation of imbecility, and Mr. 
Boffin’s performance of I'Avare. The writer who could ask his readers 
to see in the crippled and feeble Master Humphrey the Single Gentle¬ 
man of the Old Curiosity Shop was capable of anything. Mr, 
Bazzard has written a play, and is acquainted with other writen of 
plays —all unacted, it is true; but he has probably hung about stage- 
doors and might know howto “make-up." He is "a dark-haired 
person of thirty, with big dark eyes ” (p. 77); Mr. Datchery has 
black eye-brows (p. 140). At the very time when Mr. Datchery is 
pursuing his inquiries in Cloisterham, Mr. Bazzard is absent from 
Staple Inn. “ In fact he is off-duty here, altogether, just at present" 
explains Mr. Grewgious to Rosa (p. 157). It may be remembered 
that the illustration described as " Mr. Grewgious has his suspicions” 
(p. 120) depicts him looking down upon Jasper who has fallen—“a 
heap of clothes" upon the floor on learning that the engagement 
between Edwin Drood and Rosa had been broken off. It is not im- 
probable—so far as the probabilities of fiction are concerned—that Mr. 
Grewgious should have arranged with his clerk to follow up the traces 
of his suspicions on the spot. 

August 20. H. H. F. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


The latest volume in Messrs. A. and C. Black's Council History 
Readers deserves more attention from the general reader than the 
educational book can as a rule be spared. The title is The Glory oj 
London (is. 6d); its subject the history of the city which is just now 
declared to be " empty,” and whose crowded streets are teeming with 
life by day and night. It is an interesting little book. We should 
have no hesitation whatever in putting it in the hands of a grown-up, 
say a country cousin or a foreigner, who wished to begin to learn 
something about the capital of the world. Something the book owes, 
no doubt, to Sir Walter Besant's great volumes of “The Survey of 
London," which the same publishers are still bringing out; it 
embraces the social side of life, food and clothes, manners, traffic, and 
so forth, besides the historical facts; and in weaving the various 
topics together into a general view, the author, Miss G. E. Mittos, 
has shown knowledge of the subject, literary skill and an unflagging 
enthusiasm, which make the book at once accurate, flowing, practice 
and vivid. If we read about savage man, the Romans, Milton and 
other distant people, we read also about the Borough Councils and the 
late School Board. The author’s aim, in fact, has been to make 
London live in the minds of the readers, London old and London 
new, London beautiful and London useful; and she has achieved her 
aim completely. The readers of the book should feel, indeed, that 
they are actually or potentially "citizens of no mean city.” No 
trouble has been spared to collect interesting and appropriate illustra¬ 
tions. Old prints, manuscripts, early maps, and modem artists hare 
all contributed their quota, and the pictures alone make the bool 
worth more than the very modest price charged for it. As a school 
“ reader " it is one to be widely used; in another binding it would make 
a good Christmas present. 

In the Academy of July 8 we reviewed a remarkable work by Pro¬ 
fessor Du Bois on the American Negro, and now another, almost 
equally interesting, is to hand. Mr. M. Pullen-Burry, who is already 
known for his book on " Jamaica as it is,” is not, like Professor du Bois, 
a negro himself, but an Englishman who has the cause of the negro 
at heart and has studied him in various lands. In his new book 
Ethiopia in Exile (Unwin, 6s.) he returns to Jamaica awhile; but the 
most important part of his volume, to our thinking, comes when he 
has left Jamaica and gone to study the Negro in the United Stales. 
He visited Mr. Booker Washington and saw the wonderful work hets 
carrying on ; he collected statistics, asked questions of both sides, and 
did his best to arrive at the true view of the present and future ot a 
much debated people. His conclusions on the whole are reassunng. 
He finds a great advance, and cause for great hopefulness not unmixed 
with reservations and doubts. His work is extremely interesting to 
read and worthy of more lengthy discussion than we can spare it at 
present. 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales, by Mr. W. T. Francis Bumpus 
(Werner Laurie, 6s. net), is the first volume of a work which will ne 
complete in two volumes. It treats of Durham, Ely, Lincoln, Salis¬ 
bury, Worcester, Hereford, Chicester, Chester and Bristol—nine in au, 
leaving some twenty odd (and these not among the least important, 
including Winchester, Gloucester, Norwich and Canterbury) to he 
discussed in the second volume. The art of compression, it appears 
to us, will have to be practised with some skill. As it is, we have to 
complain that Mr. Bumpus is a little too brief. If you want to know 
more than the "guide-book" facts about a cathedra.1, you want to 
know a great deal more, which some 250 pages distributed over 
nine cathedrals cannot possibly give you. Still, his work is vauable 
as an introduction to the study of our cathedrals in detail. He knows 
his architecture thoroughly, and can draw interesting comparisons 
from foreign as well as English cathedrals, and he writes clearly ana 
without purple patches. The illustrations from photographs are g 
and to the purpose ; and with the exception of the end-papers, whic 
are maps, the get-up of the book is very agreeable. 
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CHATTO k WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


A NOVEL OF “ THE CRAFT.” 

On Sept !. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0S. 

THE FREEMASONS 

By L 6. GIBSON. 

“THe rrwnwiOM" la a daringly original study of a now 
situation In Action. It Is a study of lovo and Jealousy, and 
of a atan who, levin* his nolrhbour'o wife, and thlnklna 
Himself weaker than ho really Is, makss use of a novel expe¬ 
dient to remove his temptation. To say that ho Is a Freemason 
will pivo a oluo to membe r s of the draft, and both they and 
the uninitiated will be keenly Interested In this virile book, 
whiclL While dealing; largely with Freemasonry, at the same 
time telle a deeply Interesting story of men and women of 
today—I n tere s ting because all the characters are natural 
and unexaggerated, yet none the less perfect studies of 
temperament. 


UNIFORM WITH “ THE POCKET R.L.S.” 

On Sept. 1. In i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2 «. net; leather, gilt top, 3 s. net. 

THE POCKET 

RICHARD JEFFERIES 

Being Passages chosen from the Nature Writings of JEFFERIES 

By ALFRED H. HYATT. 

EimiiCT fsox Preface. — 11 RICHARD JEFFERIES needs no Intro¬ 
duction. His books will always mean the present, for they 
ton of unchangeable Nature and the things new each season. 
Jefferies has recorded with no ordinary pen—and with what a 
loving heart I—Nature’s deeper meaning; she has, It would 
seem, surrendered to him some of her secrets. To those who 
ere admirers of Jefferies’ books I need make no apology for 
this little selection, while to those who are not so well 
acquainted with them may it be an Incentive to read his 
delightful books In their entlroty." 

On Sept. 7. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21 s. net. 

THE LIFE OF 

CHARLES DICKENS 

AS REVEALED IN HIS WRITINGS. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 

With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

Exieact from Preface. During the past thirty years or so 
Charles Olckens’e Image has been kept so vividly and so 
uninterruptedly in my memory that at this moment I see him 
as clearly, and hear the cadences of hlo flexible voice as 
distinctly, as though he were standing before mo ’In hlo 
habit as ho lived.’ No one left ao deep an improasion. I come 
to thi* grateful task as one who enjoyed rare opportunities 
of intimacy. I cannot but think that the free personal 
ele m e n t in the charactof of the narrator will furnish a better 
idea of the subject than the correct, orthodox form would. 
The rea d er and lover of Dickons may come to the conclusion 
that there le no ono of hlo surviving friends who, at this 
moment, could supply so fun and Intimate an account of hlo 
life and character.” _ 

On Sept. 7. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

ESSAYS IN THE 

ART OF WRITING 

By ROBERT LOUIS 8TEVENSON. 

CONTAINING 


ON SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF 8TVLB IN LITERATURE. 
THE MORALITY OF THE FRCMESSU N OF LETTERS. 

BOOKS WHICH HAVE INFLUENCEtl ML 
A NOTE ON REALISM. 

MY FIRST BOOK: "TREASURE ISLAND.” 

THE GENESIS OF & PREFACE TO “THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.” 


MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 

On Sept. 7. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6S. 

SO LIKE A WOMAN 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 

* Be Like a Woman” la a thrilling story of modern life, the 
opening scone being laid in the ponal settlement of Portland, 
Whom John Clifford Is suffering for a brother’s crime. The 
Int e rnet of the tale is cast over a wide panorama—police 
headquarters, a London ballroom, and the bleak moorlands, 
whom the minor character of the wa r de r’ s wifo stands out 
as something more than a vivid silhouette. Barrett, the faith- 
fol old butler, with all the talented proellviMos of one trained 
to the versatile art of diplomacy, and who helps his young 
master to evade recapture. Is a welcome figure in a story In 
which every individual has a special vaiuo, markedly eo In 
the eaaa of graceful olive Byrne, the victim, and subsequently 
me bitter enemy, of the man who lets another bear the 
pe nalty of hie Bin. 


London: CHATTO ft WINDUS, in St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


The “ COUNTRY LIFE” 
LIBRARY 

Roses for English Gardens. 

By Miss QERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. las. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle . — u All the roses of England, blossoming in a counterfeit summer of 
black and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jekyll’s charming book. The pic¬ 
tures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose photographs quite as well as a 
beautiful face, and carries with it its own individual look. No one can fail to be captured by 
Miss Jekyll’s enthusiasm and hue discrimination.’* 


Lilies for English Gardens. 

Written and compiled by Mias QERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8Se 64 . net. 

Weatmlnxter Oaxette. —** ‘ Lilies roa English Gardens * is a volume in the ‘Country 
Life * Library, and it is almost sufficiently high commendation to say that the book is worthy 
of the journal. Miss Jekyll’s aim has been to write and compile a book on Lilies which shall 
tell amateurs, in the plainest and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to 
grow the Lily—which, considering its great beauty, is not grown nearly so much as might be 
expected. We certainly think that in the future there will be less neglect of this flower, for 
after looking at some of the illustrations (all admirable and admirably produced); there will 
not be many garden owners who will be content to be Lilyless." 


Wall and Water Gardens. 

By Miss QERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of •• Wood and Garden.” 

Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 

on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 

Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 

Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, las. 6d. net. 

Timex. — “‘Wall and Water Gardens.' —He who will consent to follow Miss Jekyll 
aright will find that under her guidance the old walls, the stone steps, the rockeries, the ponds 
or streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with all kinds of flowers undreamed of, and 
become marvels of varied foliage. More than a hundred photographs help to enforce Misa 
J (k yll’s admirable lessons." 


The Century Book of 

Gardening. (SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
a is. net. 

Time*. —“No department oi gardening h neglected, and tba illustrations oi famous and 
beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the gardener’s art are ao numerous 
and attractive at to make the veriest cockney yeern to torn gardener." 


Gardening for Beginners. 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to tfae Garden. By E. T. COOK. las. 6d. net. 

So great has been the success of this gardening book for beginners, that a third edition baa 
been called for and is now ready. This work Is for those who are about to begin gardening, 
nothing that will help the beginner over first difficulties being omitted. 

About 100 diagrams will explain certain practical operations better than mere descriptions. 
There are also nearly 200 illustrations, prepared in the best style, of flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
and trees and shrubs. 

Spectator. —“ Full of information about both the useful and the ornamental, and as far 
as we nave been able to test it, eminently practical. The beginner, by the way, will have gone 
e long way before he has assimilated the contents of this stout volume of nearly five hundred 
pages: but then alia o/iu cur a, and the wider the choice that is offered by a volume oi this 
kind the better.*’ 

Trees and Shrubs for 
English Gardens. 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of “The Garden." 12s. 6d. net. 

Gardener's Chronicle. —“ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. Few books 
are more often inquired for, and until now we have had a difficulty in replying to our corres¬ 
pondents who have asked for information on the point In these days of trashy gardening hooks, 
it is a pleasure to come across one which bears the stamp oi original observation, judicious 
inference, and industrious research." 


Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE," Ltd., 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 

Digitized by ’ ^.ooQle 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 


THE PALL MALL QAZETTE 

io, is, 14, end 16 Page, Daily. 

The Evekinc Paper op the Educated Mam 
and His Family. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers' Announcements 

Special Columns for New Books. 

Nutt to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

The Bast, Brightest, and moat Interesting Paper 

THE DAILY OHRONIOLE 

» or ,a Paget Daily. 

Popular Features are :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notea 
Full Resume of the Prlnelpal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest aspects ef All Current Events and Speoial 
Telegrams frent Correspondents everywhere. 

THE SPHERE 

Set. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRE88 

The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 

AND THE 

Northern Half of Scotland. 

Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page : 

■ NEW BOOKS ARK PROMPTLY REVIEWED, 

London Office: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Applications for above spaces should be made to Messrs. Crossley & Co., 

57A Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

Special Rates for a Series will be quoted. 


“ THE ACADEMY" is POSTED FREE (52 issues at }d.) to 
every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PREPAYMENT of ijsM 
will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform id. postage, though the postage payable varies 
from id. minimum to 2\d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 5-7 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date fop 
THREE, SIX and TWELVE Months. Town 
Subscriptions, 21 «• Yearly. Books of past 
Seasons, 10*- 6d- Yearly. 

Terms lor Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on application to 

MUDIE & CO., 30-34 New Oxford St., London. 


Support Home Industries and Purchase Fry's Cocoas and 
Chocolates, Which are manufactured by ‘British Labour. 

FRY’ScONO^tIaTEdCOCOA 

“There is No Better Food.’— Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


Those advised to try a Malt Diet should take 

FRYS MALTED COCOA 

A combination of Fry's Pure Cocoa and Allen V Hanburys' Extract of Malt. 
Specially introduced at the request of the Medical Profession. 

FRY’S MILK CHOCOLATE 

“It is a pleasant and pure Food Confection, and can be consumed with advantage 
and safety by young and old ."—SCIENCE SIFTINGS. 

THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. Established 1728 

Printed foi the Proprietor, by Ballantyne & Co. Limited, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and by 

Geo. Newnes, Ltd,, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Price Threepence 


The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown (minimum 5 lines). 
The Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5s. per inch. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
1 COLLEGE. 


President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 
Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mas. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
10 successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport¬ 
ment, Riding. Fencing, Swimming. Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich. Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


THE 


u 


NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1905-6. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 2. 


The following Prospectuses may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar:— 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

FACULTY OF LAW. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
UNIVERSITYTRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS. 

An Examination for Entrance Scholarships is 
in May. There are also numerous Fellow- 
't:ps. Scholarships, and Prizes in the various 
'abject* of study. _ , 


The DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

1 SUSSEX. Head Mistress—MUi LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 

: The Princijwl of Bedford College, London ; The 
better at Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


Permanent reproductions 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F- Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
any be obtained from 

MiK MU.ru, a MH I II MMU, LONDON, «. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


T 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 

near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Games, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most completp 
course of phytical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lecturef and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 
matches, etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. 

Special attention is given to aesthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movements. 


The training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find an attrac¬ 
tive vocation. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

College goes up September 37. Full particulars from the 
Principal. 


B ertram dobell, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, Ac. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


100 St. Martin’s Lanb, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print** Books Wanted" 
and " For Sale ” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words , including address) \ minimum, is. 


P AMPHLET, Letter to Lord Elleaborough, no date, about 
1813 

Address to the People on De^th of Princess Chir- 
lotte, 1817 

Papworth (J. W,) British Armorials, 1874 
Pardoe (Miss) Made de Medici, 3 vols 
Louis the Fourteenth, 3 vols 
Francis I., a vols 

Park's Topography of Hampstead, roy. 8vo, or 4to, 1814 or 
1818 

Parkinson’s Paradis us in Sole, folio 1639 
Parsons (CoL) Book of Cyphers, oblong, 1793. Anything 
similar 

Parthenon, 1838 

Pater (Walter) Studies in Renaissance. 1873’ 

Essays from " The Guardian, 1896 
Innginary Portraits, x888 
Appreciations, 1889 
Manus the Epicurean, 2 vols, 1892 
An Imaginary Portrait, 8vo, 1834 
Paul Goslett’s Confessions, 1868 
Pauline, a Fragment (Poems), 1833 
Peaks, Passes and Glaciers, 3 vols, 1839-62 
Pelham (C.) Chronicles of Crime, a vols, 1841! 

Penhallow (S ) Wars of New England, 8vo, 1726 
Pepys (S.) Memoires of the Navy, 1690 
Percy Wyndham’s Strictures on an Impostor, 8vo, tS— 
Peregrine Pickle, 4 vols, r73i, or either vol 
Peter Bell, a Tale in Verse, 1819 

Walter T. Spencer, 97 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


THE SPIRIT LAMP, any nos. ; The Chame- 
*■ leon, No. 1.—J. Jacob, 149 Edgware Road, London, 
W.—Always open to purchase anything by Oscar Wilde. 


A WELSH SINGER, 1st Edition ; Forn Sails, 

1st Edition; By Berwen Banks, xst Edition; Lorna 
Doone, 5 vols.— Lloyd A Townsend, Booksellers, i3Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 


Books for Sale 


EXTRA NUMBERS OF THE STUDIO, 

■L< Old Water-Colour Society, Art in Photography.—John 
D. Baillle, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


J AMES BARKER, GENERAL NEWS¬ 
PAPER AGENT, 2 Castle Court, Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C., is open to receive a limited 
number of Subscriptions to the Times to be posted 
by evening mail on day of issue at 15s. per quarter, 
29s. six months, or £2 16s. for one year. - Bankers: 
Parr's Bank, Ltd. 


P rompt and accurate type¬ 
writing at lod. per 1000 words, done by 
Old Public School Men. The author of "Vanessa " 
writes to us: “ Your work is fine!”—L ocghnan 
Bros , 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


CPEIGHT'SCRAVEN HIGHLANDS, 21s.; 

^ R'clun >nd, 15*. ; U,»pcf and Lower Whurledale, 10s. each ; 
all 8vo. cloth, good condition ; Atkinson’s Glossary of Cleve¬ 
land D<alect, 1868, 14*. — Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


THE COSTUME OF YORKSHIRE in 1814 

by Geo. Walker, edited by Hailstone, illustrated with 41 
plates in colour. Leeds, 1883, folto, large paper, 35s., small 
paper, 33s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


H AWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

(1844), bound blue doth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. 


A CADEMY.—Bound Volumes (half-yearly) for 

1902, 1903, and 1904, 6s. 6d. each.—P. G. A., c/o ia 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


T YPEWRITIN G.—T ypewriti ng .Duplicating, 
and Copying of all kinds efficiently and 
promptly executed. Authors’ MSS. iod. per 1000 
words. Two copies, is. Best machine used.— 
Miss Horobin, 55 Heathcote Street, Hanley. 


A UTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN-present 
and late Cabinet Ministers ; Envelopes addressed by 
Quean Victoria and King Edward to Cabinet Ministers. 

Pickering's Shakespeare, duodecimo, 9 vols. Ruskin’s 
Letters to M. and H. u. (privately printed).—Mias W. t Church 
Cottage, Buckley, Chester 
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Biography, and Fiction. 

Sent POST FREE on application to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
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iay the contents of the | 

GRAND 

MAGAZINE 

be described. It is a bigger and brighter and better 
magazine in all respects than can be had anywhere at 
the price. Even for more! As a guide, we publish 
below a few of the 

September Contents: 

MY BEST STORY AND WHY I THINK SO 

By JEROME K. JEROME 

Month by month famous writers are invited to give their best story, 
and to state their reasons for thinking it so. Jerome K. Jerome 
considers " Portraits of a Lady" as his best. The story is therefore 
reprinted in this number of The Grand. 

UNDER THE X-RAYS. No. 8 
A Theatrical Road to Ruin 

By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 

Ambitious youth of both sexes, who imagine that the stage is an easy 
road to fame atd wealth, will do well to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest Mr. I'asernoster's exposure of some of ibe pitfalls 
attending the steps of the neophyte. The article is not fiction, but a 
sober statement of fact taken from the book of life. 

BOTH SIDES. Does the Ratepayer get 
Value for His Money? 

One of the most burning questions of the day in Great Britain—the 
enormous and ever-growing increase in local taxation—is discussed 
in The Grand Magazine by two very competent authorities. In 
the arguments of Mr. Dolman and Professor Long the reader will 
find much to ponder over. 
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every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PREPAYMENT of 17s. 6d 
will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform id. postage, though the postage payable varies 
from id. minimum to 2\d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 5-7 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


MY METHQD OF WORK 

By MARCUS STONE, R.A. 

In this article one of the most popular of modern painters describes 
how he has achieved success by “editing” Nature, thereby evolving 
lovely faces and scenesthat have charmed most of his contemporaries. 

BILLY PAGAN, MINING ENGINEER 

By RANDOLPH BEDFORD 

No one who is inquisitive to learn some of the reasons why mining 
shares are often up to day and down to-morrow should omit reading 
this second adventure of the great mining detective. In the course 
of the story the method of " salting” a gold mine is laid bare with a 
clearness and precision that leave nothing to be desired. 


MORGANATIC MARRIAGES 

By MARIE A. BELLOC 

In theory, Royahy only weds with Royalty; in practice, there have 
always been members of the Royal caste well content to count the 
world well lost for love. It was to meet cases of this kind that the 
morganatic or left-handed marriage, of which some of the most 
striking instances are here given, became a recognised institution. 

THE BISHOP AND THE BURGLAR 

By FRANK HOWEL EVANS 


Tragedy, comedy, me’odrama, all find their counterpart in fiction. 
Here is a piece of “screaming farce "set liefore the reader in the 
form of a story. 

THE FUGITIVE 

by HENRY NORMANBY 

Lovers of the sensational will be gratified to their heart’s content by 
this powerfully-written little sketch of a criminal pursued by a dog. 
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Osrac, the Self-Sufficient 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

BEPTEUBBS XBOB. 


By Stuart Young, 

AntJerr 0/ " Merely a Negress," 11 fmfressiens," etc . 

This is an intimate study of the personality of 
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standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
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A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 

Percival, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Anthony HorE. Illustrated by Harold 


T . the " Philistine ” and th: “ Artist " hive supplied the th-me fir rainy novel!, snm • of them notable ones. Ii rant of them, h-iwrvti, i 

strongbiL lownd. on 7 .idi or th! other ha!l> -en exhibited. In ” A Serv mt of the Pub^ ^ich D not a story of lira th tatre, but ol the private life of 


to hold the balince true, and to.how, in *• cue of Miss Ora Pmsent’s t.umirou. circle of acq.i.intanc-s. a. w-ll a, 
effect on life and action. The .author endeavours to exhibit all sides—he takes none. 


1 thrown, how the occupation and the temp'rara^nt have their race»..ry 


THK FIRST EDITION 18 NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 

THE PASSPORT. By Richard Bagot, Author of “ Donna Diana.” 

ure and simple. The action takes plac; partly in Rome but chiefly in the Sabine Mountains. 
iy which a nobly born Roman girl and her lover _fou id themielves confronted. 


This new novel of Mr. Richird Bagot’a is a lovo^story F 
of the difficulties, the result of caste-prejudic;* and traditions, t 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

It treats of love at first sight ir.d 


THE PATIENT MAN. 


Th. conflicting temperaments of a mother and daughter, each lira product of a luxurious and selfish euvironm- 
bis powers of sympathy, satire, ard observation. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Vardon. With 

numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo f ios. 6d. net. -n# . r »nininff 

••In this new book he expliinshow it is done in an exceptional y 1 ” c j^ n * er *? , " 1 ,n £ 
and thorough manner. To the novice and to improving golfers of all degrees of skill he 
presents the full fruits of his experience. A splendid book. — Scotsman. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W. B. Boulton. With 49 

Thls'work^ldras a^givrag^a'com^let^record of the life and work of the great artist The 
strictly chronologic il mithol hasbjen adopted, and the p linter has been follow.d through each 
year of his life in order to trace the development of his art. and to follow Reynolds through his 


By Percy White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


social relations with many of the most notable figures of his day. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. With many 

Illustrations, of which 30 arc in Colour, bv Hf.rbcrt Marshall Crown 8vo <>s. 

In this volunvr Mr. Luc is tells the slofy of a pilgrimage through Holland. He describe., 
all the important towns, and endeavours to give a vivid and sympathetic pictuic of the life of 
the people in town and country, at horn; and at business, the treaeures of the great galleries, 
the gardens, the canals, the old houses, the ingenuous life in the norlhern districts, and the 
fascination of the wide open country. The book c ntains some admirable illustrations m colour 
of Dutch scenery by Mr. Marshall. There aic also many illustrations ol the great pictures in 
the galleries. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Edward Hutton. With many 

Illustrations, of which ao are in colour, by A. PISA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1905. With many Illustrations 

and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book contains a review of the developments in the Motor Industry and in Motoring o 
the past year. It has a full account of the great shows, and every new invention is described. 
It contains a chapter on the Tri-car, and a highly important chapter on the laws affecting 
Motoring by Mr. A. Moresby White. The last portion of the book is given up to full descrip¬ 
tions, with many illustratio-s, of all the important types of motor inexistence. 

SEA-LIFE IN NELSON’S TIMES. By J. E. Masefield. 

With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3». 6d. net. . . ... , . . 

This book treats of life aboard our old wooden men-of-wur. The interior of the ship, a 
described simply. Each detail of an ordinary sailor’s day’s work a considered, borne account 
is given of the guas and other weapons then in nse at sea, and of old naval customs, songs, 
punishments, etc. The book is illustrated by reproductions from old p-nts, and from original 
drawings. 


it, is th? subject of ths new novel to which Mr. Percy White his devoted 

NEW NOVELS. 

SECOND EDITION. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and C. N.Wii, 

liamsov, Authors o! “The Lightning Conductor.” With 16 Illustrations. Crown8v,i,6i. 
” My Friend the Chauffeur " is a romance of the automobile. 

SECOND EDITION. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. With 

8 Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With 62 Ulustra- 

[A ncient Cities. 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

tlona, crown flvo, 4s. fld. net. 

SHREWSBURY. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. With 65 Illustra¬ 

tions, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 

••We congratulate Mr. Auden i 1 having succeeded ia a remarkable degree in his task. The 
book is pleasantly written, and the facts are presented, on the whole in such an attractive fram 
that even those not interested in Shrewsbury will find the book worth reading. 1 he illustrations 
are delightful.”—A tiiskseum. 

SONGS OF THE REAL. By May Doney. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

net. A volume of poems. 

A BOOK CALLED IN LATIN 

ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, and in English the 

Manual of the Christian Knight, replenished with most wholesome precepts, made by 
the famous clerk Erasmus of Rotterdam, to the which is added a new and marvellous 
profitable preface. 

From the Edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde for John Byddell, 1533 Fca P 8vo - 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated into Spenserian 

Prose by C GORDON WRIGHT. With the Italian text, fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. net. 

SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE. Edited by Arthur 

SYMONS. With a Portrait In Photogravure. Fcip. 8vo, as. 6d. net. 

A GOLDEN DIAL. Compiled by Ethel M. Hewitt. Fcap. 

8 »o, as. 6d. net. 

The book consists of prose and versa extracts for each day from writers past and present, 
English, American and foreign. 


HOPPNER. By H. 

demy i6mo, as. 6d. net. 


P. K. Skipton. With 


many Illustrations, 

[Little Books on Art. 


OLD COLOURED BOOKS. By George Paston. With 16 

Coloured Plates, fcap. 8vo, as. net. 

This little book serves as an Introduction to the “Illustrated Pocket Library, ’ an< *JPJ 2 
notes concerning Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Aiken, Leech, Pierce Egan, Combe, Surtees, and 
great publisher of such books, Rudolph Ackermann. 


TOM JONES. 

as. net. 


Paper, is. 6d. net ; cloth, 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 


SECOND EDITION. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By Edf.n Phillpotts; Crown 8 vo, 

6 s. 

The principal story is a tragedy, whi’e most of the oth^r record* touch lighter thrill's. and 
not a few are purely humorous. 

THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxweli, Author of “The Ragged Messen- 

ger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness.”— -Morning Leader. 
ul Vivien* is a remarkable performance. It contains an immense number of characters 
which are all most carefully studied and individualised. It is immensely long, but so fresh, 
vigorous, and interesting, that we read to the end without any sense of fatigue or boredom. 
Here, for once, we have a book which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has 
to say, and who not only writes but feels and sees.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Asregirds plot, there is a great breadth of canvas, variety of character; ior a mae 
author, extraordinary grasp of feminine psychology; wond.-rful wealth of detail, abuudmceot 
incident."— Daily Chronicle. 

THE FERRYMAN. By Helen Mathers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The Ferryman” is Paul Vravanel, who ferries across the Styx all thoss broken-heir: d 
and afflicted ones to whom life is a long-drawn-out agony, and who hive P' a y^ * JI .‘’’ 
Chiron to merge their sufferings in the profou ;d penc.*, the blessedness of death. Of ih.'dim- 
cultics that beset Paul in the fulfilment of “Tom Shippon’s trust,” and the admilistration c 4 
the vast fortune left in his hands for the voluntary removal of the physically unfit, the stwy 
treats. 

THIRD EDITION. 

A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernard Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ In his latest work Mr. Cape* has put him ,elf in the first rank of romantic writers Uu 
tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and retches the high-water mnrk of lmnj 
romaoc;.”—A thknaium. . 

“Not only the b-st that Mr. Cnp^s has done, but one of the finest romances we 
read for miny days.”— Spectator. . . ... 

“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most exquisitetaoj. 
It has something of th? great simplicity. Mr. Capes could find no better subject thin ta« 
period and the people he has so nobly realised and vigorously painted.”— Times. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Mann. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Abrisk and original novel: the author’s lambent wit plays about it, never erring agiioi 
good taste, in a charming fashion.” — World. 

“Mrs. Mann’s is a talent nearly akin to thit of Jane Austen. She has the same insight 
the sam? ability for miking us quickly acquainted with people's foibles and follies, tnesam 
skill in handling snts of ordinary rural folk, so as to keep up our interest in them sotong* 
she pleases, to exhibit them to us in their habit as they live.” 

Mr. Fytb in the Evening Newl 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Richard Marsh. Crowi 

8 vo, 68. 

“This is a most unusual story. . . . Mr. Marsh shows a singular care and thorough:**! 
and no one can put a plot together more neatly than he. From start to finish •TbeMarqui 
of Putney ’ palpitates with excitement.”— Morning Leader. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE LADY OF LYTE. By Graham Hope. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
second edition. 

A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. Urquhart. Crow 

8 vo, 6*. 

“ A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. We can but hxiou 
a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats it with so much skill, and at the sam* tin 
with so much sympathy and tenderness."—P all Mall Gazette. 

“ It is a fine book, a really strong novel.”— Morning Leader. 

SECOND EDITION. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. By William lk Qukux. Crow 

8 vo, 6s. 

“ Not only extremely interesting, but very powerful, and shows a minute knowledge 
Italian politic*. This is the best novel I have read of modern Italy.” . . 

Douglas Sladen to the Queen. 


By Henry Fielding 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The address given by Mr. Sandeman to the Institute of 
Journalists at Bournemouth must have set many minds 
thinking of changes iu the newspaper press to which the 
speaker did not allude. We all know something of the 
great revolution accomplished by the introduction of steam 
into printing, and by the extension of the telegraph and 
telephone service, as well as the attempts made to accom¬ 
plish by means of the carrier-pigeon the work now done by 
these mechanical inventions. The effect of the restriction 
imposed by the newspaper tax, too, is well understood, 
and, as a matter of fact, the newspaper of to-day is a 
monster compared with its progenitor of the middle 
nineteenth century. It employs hundreds of men where 
the former only used ten. It calls upon experts in every 
department of thought and science and art to contribute 
to its pages. It sends messengers through the length and 
breadth of the world, often giving them an outfit that 
would not be thought insufficient for a great explorer or 
the commander of an expedition; and every morning it 
publishes intimate news from the most distant parts of the 
world. Such are some of the visible and external changes 
due to the resources of modern science. 


But they do not by any means exhaust the subject- 
Intrinsically the newspaper of to-day differs entirely from 
that which used to be published sixty years ago. It was 
about i860 that a very great change began to take place, 
and the best talent in England was impressed to write for 
the journals of the day. If we turn back to that period 
we shall find that the newspapers in some respects are 
better than those of our own time. This is absolutely true 
as regards the weekly Press, on which the editors managed 
to set the best intellects of England to work. But the 
daily papers were so much engaged in perfecting their 
news, commercial and similar intelligences, that they did 
not show an equal degree of improvement in their literary 
matter. Time passed on, as the novelists say, till the 
journalists of England became infected with the American 
microbe, and interviewing and sensationalism became a 
conspicuous feature of the daily Press. They were not 
really suited to the genius of the English people, and are 
now on the wane, so that not only is it a most interesting 
period over which to cast a retrospective eye, but the 
future of journalism is big with possibilities. No one can 
say exactly what is going to happen: whether sensa¬ 
tionalism will reassert its supremacy, or whether we shall 
return to that quietness and unostentatiousness which 
harmonise so finely with the English character. 


In illustration of our paragraph on titles in last week's 
Academy, Mr. Lindsay Hilson, the Librarian of the 
Jedburgh Public Library, calls to our attention the follow¬ 
ing paragraph in his last Annual Report: 

’* In going over these figures [the statistics of fiction issued] I have 
been much sirnck with the effect the title has on the selection of a book. 


Take for example Payn’s works. It will be seen that the one at the top 
of the list, ‘ Married beneath him. 1 has some thirty-five issues more to 
its credit than the next five, which are all very close to each other. 
Look also at the writings of Trollope. • Can you forgive her ?' is an 
easy first by fifty, the others coming straggling with much lower 
results.” 


Sir Edward Fry said things which have been said before 
when, the other day, at the opening of a Public Library, he 
declared that most people read too many novels, and that 
the novels which they prefer are “ of a contemptible 
character,” and tend to weaken our “ moral and intellectual 
faculties.” No doubt there is more than a grain of truth 
in the saying; but there is an answer to the charge which 
merits more consideration than it usually receives. Litera¬ 
ture is an art; and in almost every art bad work is pre¬ 
ferred by the natural man, however intelligent he may be. 
Even Superior Persons generally have erratic tastes in the 
arts in which they have not trained their faculties to 
distinguish. _____ 


Pick, for instance, a man of letters at random, and ask 
him what sort of music he likes best. If he is candid, and 
if he is not, like Mr. Arthur Symons, a Superior Person in all 
the arts alike, he will probably avow some preference which 
will make a musician’s hair stand on end, preferring Italian 
to German opera, and the “ear-ticklers” of Mr. Lionel 
Monckton to the compositions of any of the masters from 
Bach to Moszkowski or Grieg. Herbert Spencer, it may be 
remembered, went even further than that, asserting, in one 
of his essays, that he had often derived more pleasure from 
the jingle of a barrel-organ at the corner of the street than 
from the performances of the choicest orchestras. Yet no 
one would venture to say that Herbert Spencer was morally 
and intellectually debased because the commonplace ap¬ 
pealed to him in an art in which he had not trained himself 
to distinguish good from bad. An analogous excuse may be 
offered, for what it may be worth, for those whose taste in 
literature is defective. 


Even men of letters, it must be remembered, have moods 
in which they find more refreshment in literary rubbish 
than in the masterpieces. Macaulay declared that there 
was no such thing as a bad novel. Carlyle, when upset 
by the loss of the manuscript of his “ French Revolution,” 
retired into the country, and, for a fortnight, did nothing 
else but read the novels of Captain Marryat. Mr. Andrew 
Lang once wrote a Ballade in praise of his favourite 
novelists. The authors whom he celebrated were not 
Balzac, or Flaubert, or Fielding, or Scott, or Dickens, or 
Thackeray. They were Miss Braddon and Gaboriau. How 
shall we expect the general reader to set himself a higher 
literary standard for the relaxation of his leisure hours ? 


Another library subject of some interest was brought up 
at the meeting of the Library Association at Cambridge. 
The newspaper room was attacked as the resort of unde¬ 
sirables; the reformers seeming to maintain that some 
higher law required that such institutions as Free Libra¬ 
ries, when maintained out of the rates, must be of as 
“improving” a character as possible. The reading of 
newspapers, as we pointed out last week, is a part of 
education; but another argument might be that the Free 
Library is of the nature of a poor man’s club, and need 
not, any more than any other club, be run on the lines of 
a Mutual Improvement Society. As the vote of censure 
on the newspaper room was rejected, one or both of these 
propositions would seem to have been the view of the 
majority. _ 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, whose enthusiasm for Christopher 
Marlowe led him some years ago to make a play (and a 
good play) of his life and death, prints in his September 
Fortnightly Review the first of what we hope may be a 
series of studies of his work. A critic is generally the 
better for enthusiasm, and that Mr. Courtney has in 
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plenty-, but in one case, at least, it leads him astray. He 
quotes-the description from “ Hero and Learider ” of Hero 

rising in the' early davfrn: ‘ . 

And from her countenance, behold ye might 
A kind of twilight break, which through j air*™' 

As from an Orient cloud, glimps'd here and there 
And round about the chamber this false morn 
Brought forth the day before the day was born.” 

“ That,” Mr. Courtney adds, “ is an admirable example of 
picturesque fancy and perhaps of something more.” That, 
we should rather say, is an admirable example of a far¬ 
fetched and wholly false conceit; far-fetched, because the 
phantom of false morning is an Eastern, not a Western 
phenomena, and, though the Hellespont is in the East, 
the idea is not familiar to English readers; false, because 
the light that breaks from a face is to be apprehended only 
by the spirit, and to speak of it at bringing forth ffte day 
fs a perversion of truth, which is, of all things, unpoetieal. 
Conceits of that kind are the bane of too many of dur Eliza¬ 
bethans; a bane from which Marlowe is comparatively 
free; the imitation of this is what mars, more than any¬ 
thing, the interesting work of our best seventeenth-century 

E oets, Lovelace, for example, arid Herbert. In “ Hero ana 
eander ” which is, after all, one of the finest examples in 
any literature of the poetic imagination that Mr. Courtney 
claims for Marlowe, a discerning critic might have found 
more truly imaginative lines to Support his case. 


How different are the lines from Doctor Faustus, which 
Mr. Courtney spoils with a flat-footed parenthesis : 

•* Was this the face (i.t., Helen's) that launch'd a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilion ? ” 

They are rhetorical, of course, struck out of Faustus in a 
moment of flame; but the figure is just. Helen’s beauty 
was, as Peele said of Paris, “ the unhappy organ of the 
Greeks,” and there is no conceit nor falseness in the phrase. 
When Romeo cries: 

11 But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks ? 

It is the East, and Juliet is the sun,” 

he is talking in conceits; but it is Romeo, not Shakespeare, 
who is speaking. Conceit and hyperbole are the natural 
tongue of the lover : in the mouth of the narrator, the 
describer, they are false art. 


In praising Marlowe’s *' mighty line,” Mr. Courtney writes 
as follows of Shakespeare : “ Yet Shakespeare gets a highet 
beauty by interlinking his lines, instead of concluding the 
sense with the line, like Marlowe. For instance : 

‘ Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.’ " 

It would have been better, surely, to choose a more pedes¬ 
trian passage for quotation, for Mr. Courtney’s manner of 
putting hts case might lead people to suppose that he 
attributed the beauty of those supreme lines to their metre. 


We shall await with interest the future articles, for in 
them Mr. Courtney half promises to show what he considers 
“ more than probable,” that Shakespeare had Marlowe in 
his eye when he wrote the passage in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream on “ the lunatic, the lover and the poet.” We have 
yet to be convinced of the necessity of supposing that 
Shakespeare had any one man in his eye. There were 
other lunatics and lovers lor him to study besides Dr. 
Faustus; and to apply the first two terms to Marlowe’s 
famous creation and the last to Mailowe himself, is to 
fall into some contusion. Surely, too, the discovery of 
Zenocrate in the line: 

•’ See Helen’* beauty in a brow of Egyp ; ” 

is a little strained. Both Helen and Egypt were proverbial 

phrases. 


Temple Bar contains an amusing paper by Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh on “ The Poet's Ringlets.” Mr. MacDonagh 
ha^ been round the National Portrait Gallery, and studied 
the famous heads of our bards. He draws the conclusion 
that there is no poetic type of face. You cannot even 
divide poets, as Mr. Grimwig divided boys, into “ mealy- 
faced ” and “ beefy.” Poets are mostly thin; Byron had 
a terror of becoming fat—and Biron, a poet in his way, 
declared himself “ too fat to be called a good student.” 
Thompson was “ more fat than bard beseems,” Coleridge was 
“ inclining to the corpulent,” Gay was very fat, and Dryden 
grew fat, while neither Browning nor Landor was thin. The 
only outward sign of a poet Mr. MacDonagh holds to be his 
abundant hair. He stretches a point, we think, here and 
there, for those men, not poets, are few, whose hair, if 
allowed to grow long, would not fall thick over the 
shoulders, like Shakespeare’s or Goldsmith’s, though their 
heads might boa? bald on top as Scott’s or Rogers’. There 
is only <mt poet in the Gallery, says Mr. MacDonagh, who 
is palpably, unblusjiingly bald; and he, after all, is a very 
" minor ” poet. Captain Charles Morris, who wrote ‘‘The 
Sweet Shady Side of Fall Mall.” But Cowper was bald, 
and wore a nightcap. “ Draw the curtain close,” he sings 
(in the parody by Mr. Quiller-Couch): 

” While I resume the nightcap dear to all 
Familiar with my Illustrated Works; ” 

and there are not a few others (not counting those like 
Butler, Waller, and Addison, who shirk the test by appear¬ 
ing only in wigs) for whom Mr. MacDonagh is driven back 
on the plea that they must once have had thick hair. 


The curious "medley” of verses quoted in a recent 
number of the Academy, in which a complete poem was 
framed out of single lines “lifted” from the works of 
different poets, goes back, like poetic alphabets, a good deal 
beyond the days of our grandfathers. Both parlour amuse¬ 
ments were known to the Romans. One of the most 
famous and certainly, as far as its concluding stanza goes, 
the most infamous of these “medleys” is the “Cento 
Nuptialis ” of Ausonius. The most innocent excerpts from 
Vergil are cunningly dovetailed together to form an 
elaborate poem, whose finale would convulse Bowdler with 
horror and Baudelaire with ecstasy. It is amazing to note 
that Ausonius, after perpetrating these “ Limericks,” to use 
the word in its older acceptance, was careful to quote the 
tag from Pliny about his page being lascivious, but his life 

E ure. Irresistibly one thinks of the unwashen tramp who 
iys claim to all the Christian virtues. 


One word is so often abused that, in one of his diction¬ 
aries, Professor Skeat—unintentionally or of set purpose— 
omitting a meaning gives it only a definition. That word is 
“ charming,” and it is, perhaps, the best description of that 
entertaining letter-writer, Mrs. Montagu, who—the first to 
establish a salon in London—modelled her conversation 
parties upon those of the Rue St. Honors, and gathered 
about her so famous a circle of brilliant ladies in cerulean 
hose. Our own delight in her letters led us to suppose her 
fairly well known, and may account for our surprise when 
we read in a literary contemporary that “ Mrs. Montagu, of 
whose letters we are to get a new series in the autumn, is 
not to be confused with Lady Montagu, the*Queen of the 
Blue Stockings.’ ” _ 


An acquaintance with Fanny Burney’s letters, or with 
any of the literature of the age would have taught our con¬ 
temporary that it was Mrs. Montagu whom Dr. Johnson 
crowned “ Queen of the Blue Stockings,” not Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who is, presumably, referred to. Mrs. 
Montagu realised, as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu never 
realised, the truth of William von Humboldt’s remark in 
his Letters to a Female Friend: “ A letter is a conversa¬ 
tion between the present and the absent: its destiny is 
fleeting, and it should pass away like the sound of the 
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voice.” Dr. Johnson’s criticism, when asked fry.Sir Joshua 
Reynolds whether her Defence of Shakespeare did not do 
her honour: “ Yes, sir. it does her honour, but it would do 
nobody else honour,” was scarcely applicable to s ch 
letters—and there are many of them—as that she wrote 
from Bath: 

I should be glad to send you some news, but all the news of the 
place would be like bills of mortality. . . . Indeed the only thing one 
can do to-day one did not do the day before, is to die. Not that I 
would be hurried by a love of variety and novelty to do so irreparable 
a thing." 

And so like a conversation were the letters of Elizabeth 
that not only the spoken word but the manner of the say¬ 
ing, has a trick of returning in an idle moment. 


There is a noteworthy and curious resuscitation of a very 
fampus musical name in the Carl Rpsfi Qp?ra Company, 
the dramatic soprano of the company being Jyfme. 
Mara. In the history of the early musical festivals at 
Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford, and at Leeds, the 
name of Mara, the stately Mara, the sweet-toned Mara, as 
her enthusiastic admirers called her, is writ large. For 
she was, after Miss Linley retired, the greatest singer of 
that age. It was in or about 1780 that she first came 
prominently to the fore, succeeding Madame Storace, 
Signor Rauzzini’s famous pupil, and Gloucester was the 
scene of her first connection with the Festival of the Three 
Choirs. In iy88, the year of the famous visit of George III. 
and Queen Charlotte to Worcester, Mara was the leading 
female singer at the Festival. Fanny Burney, who was 
naturally present in attendance on •* the sweet princesses,” 
tells us that “Mara sung finely,” but complain? of the 
“ very long and tolerably tedious performance consisting of 
Handel’s gravest pieces and fullest choruses.” But at that 
time the fair Fanny was recovering from influenza, or the 
then equivalent of that depressing malady, so one may 
overlook the grumble. 


This year sees the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Bartholomew Fair. Founded in March 1123 on a grant 
from Henry I., the Priory of St. Bartholomew rapidly 
acquired fame for the performance of miracles, and from 
far and near there came pilgrims to worship there. Anfl 
the astute merchants of those days seeing that the bodily 
requirements of those pilgrims must be attended to as well 
as their spiritual needs, set up little booths in the Smyth, 
or smooth, field around the Priory, where they displayed 
their wares to great advantage. And in a second charter 
granted in 1133 the King declares: “ I grant also my firm 
peace to all persons coming to and returning from the Fair 
which is wont to be celebrated in that place.” Quite early 
in its history the fair became a place of amusement, and 
although at first limited to three days rapidly grew to last 
a fortnight. Hentzner, a German tutor, to whose pen we 
owe the first description of the Fair, visited it in 1598 and 
saw the Lord Mayor of London sitting on horseback robed 
in his velvet gown, read the proclamation, opening the 
Fair, and afterwards drink ale from a huge silver flagon. 
Ben Jonson’s play of Bartholomew Fair is another remark¬ 
able description of the event, but it was long after his time 
that the Fair took on its theatrical character. Pinkethman 
of Drury Lane had a booth there in 1700, Doggett, the 
first comedian to play Shylock, kept another. Vanbrugh, 
Nance Oldfield, Mrs. Pritchard, and many other famous 
players all appeared in the little shanties, where “ drolls ” 
and condensed tragedies were given five times a day. 
Henry Fielding, too, was both actor and booth proprietor 
there, for some ten years, among his partners in various 
ventures being Reynolds and Hippisley. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Bartholomew Fair had become 
the resort of roughs and undesirable characters, and all its 
best patrons deserted it. It lingered on, however, until 
1855, after which it ceased to be held. 


8 9 S 


It is interesting to note that England can claim a share 
in the author of the novel recently published by Messrs. 
Duckworth, “ Napoleon’s Love Story,” which we reviewed 
in our number of July r. Waclaw Gasjorowski’s father 
was a Polish landowner who having, for political reasons, 
to leave Prussian Poland and emigrate to Russian Poland, 
settled in Warsaw and married the daughter of an English 
merchant. The author has served his time in the army, 
kept the books of the Siberian railway, and edited a weekly 
paper. Then he spent some time in travel, and at last 
literary and financial success came to him. He was then 
able to make the round of Napoleon’s battle-fields and to 
visit Corsica and Elba. He has been compared with 
Sienkiewicz—but Gasiorowski is half an Englishman. 


Professor Dowden’s “ Shakespeare: His Mind and Art,” 
has just appeared in a German translation in Max Herse’s 
Volksbjicherei series and can be purchased for ninepenee. 
So far it is the only English book that the series contains. 

-r—- 

It may interest English Shakespearean students to learn 
that Professor Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer, first published 
in 1877, has just been issued in a German dress in Max 
Hesse’s excellent series, “ Volksbucherei.” Paul Tausig 
is responsible for the translation, and Professor Dowden 
sent him specially a few additions and improvements. 
The frontispiece is a hitherto unpublished and unknown 
portrait of Shakespeare from a gem of the second half of 
the eighteenth century. It is a threefold enlargement of a 
deep cut black jasper seal by the English artist Burch 
(died 1814), famous for his skill in cutting precious stones. 
The seal is in the collection of the late Dr. Rolletts, at 
B-?den, near Vienna. It is evidently a copy of the 
Chandos portrait. The little volume also contains a 
reproduction of the title-page of the First Folio with the 
Droeshout portrait. For the use of the German student 
Tausig gives a list of German works suitable for the 
foundation of a little Shakespeare library arranged under 
the heads: History of English Literature; Shakespeare’s 
Contemporaries; Translations of the Plays; Sources: 
Biography; /Esthetical and Critical Elucidation; the 
Bacon hypothesis. For English texts he names the Delius 
edition (Berlin, 1902) and Macmillan’s Globe edition of 
1876. He might have mentioned the latest Globe edition 
or Mr. W. J. Craig’s excellent one-volume Oxford edition. 
A list of English books on similar lines—omitting the 
translations, of course—would be of infinite use to young 
people beginning their Shakespeare studies. The present 
writer is often asked to make such a list, and there seems 
to be nothing good of the kind in print. So far only the 
Life of Goethe has been accorded a place in the series 
under consideration, but at this time of day it is unneces¬ 
sary to point out in what high consideration Shakespeare 
is held in Germany. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Almeric FitzRoy and Mr. Gilbert 
have recently joined the council of management of the 
Murray Stage Society. Mr. A. E. Drinkwater has been 
appointed secretary for the coming season. Full particulars 
of the Society and forms of application for membership 
can be procured from the office at 9 Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


The author of the review of “ The College of St. Leonard ” 
which appeared in our last number writes as follows: “ I 
see that in reviewing ‘ St. Leonard’s ’ I have said: 4 We 
are not told who the most noted students have been.’ In 
fact, six or seven are named, but I regret the absence of 
the roll as far as extant.” 


[The usual EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT to the 
Academy will be published with the issue of September 16.] 
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LITERATURE 

THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE 

Life’s Djark Problems ; or, Is This a Good World ? By Minot J. 

Savage, D.D. (Putnam, 6s.) 

Dr. Minot J. Savage reminds us of one of those glib and 
fluent correspondents who in their letters to the news¬ 
papers on such subjects as “ Is Sport Cruel ? ” “ Can 
Happiness be found in Domestic Life ? ’’ do their con¬ 
scientious best to enliven the dull season. In the course 
of some two hundred odd pages he raises a great many 
difficult and abstruse questions, over which man has pon¬ 
dered since the time when first he had the capacity to do 
so. What he seeks to find out is whether there is such 
a thing as personal immortality, or whether the grave 
spells “ Finis ” to the life of man and leaves his doings upon 
earth all that shall remain of him. The questions he asks 
are those that have been put by such as have thought and 
felt deeply since the day of Job onwards, and he writes as 
a man might have done at the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

It has been said that Darwin introduced a new cosmo¬ 
gony, and certainly the doctrine of evolution can scarcely 
be left out of sight by any one considering the problems 
here laid before us. Nor is it the evolution of life only. 
Mr. Lang has shown us that the laws which Darwin 
applied to species apply also to myth and legend. Dr. 
Savage’s book would have to be put aside as unsatisfac¬ 
tory were it for nothing else than that it ignores the his¬ 
torical method. When he asserts, as he does, that “ the one 
punishment fordoing wrong in the Old Testament, the one 
great, final punishment of all, is death,” he admits that 
there was a time in the history of man when a future life 
was not anticipated. The logical result of that would have 
been an investigation of the origin of this idea, which 
would, of course, have necessitated the writing of a very 
different book from this, since it is assumed throughout 
that the hope of immortality comes naturally to man. One 
who devoted real thought to the question would by this 
have been led into far deeper speculations than appear to 
have occurred to the writer of this book. Even if for the 
sake of argument we admit that there is in the human 
mind an instinctive knowledge of a life to come, we are still 
confronted with the singular fact that man has shaped his 
deities according to the requirements of the time in which 
he lived. In the morning light of the world there were 
gods and goddesses on Mount Olympus who were but magni¬ 
fied human beings, erring like the latter and differing from 
them only in so far as they were gifted with powers that 
the warrior or maiden might have longed for. Zeus 
launched his thunderbolts, but in many respects he was 
no more than a Greek father who had not yet said good¬ 
bye to his wild oats. Athena, Hera, and the rest of the 
goddesses were only women animated by feminine feel¬ 
ings even when dowered with supernatural gifts. The 
stern God of the Old Testament is indeed flawless in his 
conduct, requiring “ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” The rewards and punishments, too, were meted 
out to the people in this life, without any eternal habitation 
of sorrow for the wicked or halls of enchantment for the 
good. It was not till later, till life had become compli¬ 
cated and man had felt its miseries as well as brooded over 
its mysteries, that the Crucified One came to bulk so largely 
in imagination. Instead of worshipping the voluptuous 
deities of Greece, or the stem Lawgiver of the Jews, man¬ 
kind felt itself drawn to One whose claim to attention 
was that he was “ a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” It was no longer joy but suffering that became 
deified. 

Somewhat plaintively Dr. Savage confesses that: 

“ " I find a great deal in the New Testament that is inspiring and 
helpful and comforting and divine, but I cannot find there any 
explanation for the evils and sufferings and sorrows of the world.” 


Since the time of Christ science has been busily at work 
changing the mind of man and his ideas. In the Middle 
Ages nearly everything evil that happened was attributed 
to Divine displeasure. For instance, if a plague broke out 
it was regarded as a scourge for sin; but the modem man 
partakes very much of the spirit of Lord Palmerston, who, 
when the Scottish people asked him to appoint a day of 
prayer for the removal of an epidemic, told them to mend 
their drains. In the late nineteenth and in the twentieth 
centuries a great deal of human work might be epitomised 
as mending the drains. In other words, the conditions of 
life have been rendered so healthful that those scourges 
visit us no longer, or, if they do come, they have lost a 
great deal of their severity. In India at the present 
moment one can see the two different modes of thought in 
action: the Oriental, with characteristic fatalism, bows 
his head to plague and famine, war and tempest, as cala¬ 
mities over which he has no control; the Occidental who 
is beside him would irrigate and drain and cleanse, and, in 
a word, fight the plague with all the resources that modem 
science has placed at his disposal. We give the instance 
as a simple method of showing how explanation has been 
doing its work. To the ancient it was Jove who launched 
the thunderbolt and Neptune who stirred the sea to storm. 
The mariner of to-day laughs at such ideas, because with 
more or less clearness he can trace the causes of these 
phenomena. To the ancient mind the invisible and the 
immortal lurked everywhere. The river and wood were 
peopled with naiad and faun. There was scarcely any¬ 
thing which had not some supernatural attribute, but a 
widening knowledge chases this belief into decreasing 
corners. 

We are far indeed from having solved every mystery 
connected with life, but much that seemed mystery to 
our forefathers has received explanation, and most of us 
live in hope that, as the years pass on, the darkness will 
be penetrated to a still greater extent. On the hypothesis 
that our author advances, pain, accident, mental decay, are 
almost unaccountable atrocities, yet we know that in a 
right sense the sins of the father are visited on the children 
unto the third and fourth generation. But, then, sin has 
come to be understood as an offence against nature. It 
implies a rebellion against the conditions into which we 
have been bom. The wonder has gone all to the other 
side, and lies now in the fact that we have the power to 
rebel, that there is such a thing as independent will, 
which can defy high heaven itself up to a point. It 
is true, nevertheless, that to an explanation of the 
mystery of life we have made no very close approach, 
though at the same time it cannot be forgotten that even 
this problem has been simplified and brought within 
narrow compass by the research of students. Indeed, 
more than once during the last quarter of a century man 
has been flattered with the belief that the difficulty had 
found a solution. So with death, the counterpart of life. 
No one can say exactly why it should take place; why 
the heart that has gone on beating for threescore years 
and ten should not go on beating for ever; why the tissue 
which is continually being worn out and renewed should 
not stand the process for ages. In fact, we have at least 
one great student whose work promises in time to lengthen 
greatly the days of man, even if it does not prolong them 
indefinitely. To those who, from a disinterested and 
detached point of view, are watching these activities, 
and waiting for what may be developed from them, such 
a voice as that of the author of this book sounds like a 
dim echo from the past. Mr. William Morris in one of 
his novels fabled of an island on which the old men 
remained as they were and never grew older, and the 
children remained children for ever, and the queens and 
kings were immortal and unchanging; and this parable 
seems to find a dim application in such voices as those 
to which we have listened, which, after all the changes 
and discoveries that have been made, still keep on asking 
the same questions and in the same Terms. 
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BACON 

The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England- 
Reprinted front the texts and translations, with the notes 
and prefaces, of Ellis and Spedding. Edited, with an 
Introduction by John M. Robertson. (Routledge, 5 s.) 

The popular view of Bacon, which prevails chiefly because 
Macaulay is a more readable writer than Ellis and Sped* 
ding, is that he was a corrupt judge who redeemed his 
character by inventing inductive logic. Both the proposi¬ 
tions contained in this tempered eulogy are open to dis¬ 
pute, and Mr. Robertson disputes them both with the same 
sledgehammer with which, in a certain controversy as to 
the causes of the Boer War, he crashed through the senti¬ 
mental sophisms of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Whether he 
would feel quite happy if he were suddenly called upon to 
submit a suit to the judgment of the Lord High Chancellor 
without first “ insulting him in a pecuniary manner,” as 
FitzGerald put it, is perhaps doubtful. The “ four classes 
of idols which beset men’s minds ” would probably get in 
their work and make him waver, since the clarity of the 
Pure Reason is especially apt to be clouded by them when 
material and personal interests are at issue. Having no 
such apprehensions, however, to distort his vision, he 
makes out a good, and one may almost say a convincing 
case, against Macaulay and for the view that Bacon was only 
a corrupt judge in the sense in which Thomas Moore was a 
corrupt civil servant. Much of the corruption, that is to 
say, was the work of underlings in his office; and, though 
it has to be admitted—since he himself admitted it—that 
he took bribes from suitors, there is a good deal to be said 
for the theory that he did not regard them as bribes, but 
rather as innocent tokens of admiration and regard. So 
exact a philosopher ought unquestionably to have 
recognised a bribe when he saw one and to have rejected 
it with the lofty scorn befitting his exalted station ; but 
the distinction between a bribe and a gift was not so clear 
in those days as it is in these, and we search in vain for 
evidence that the presents influenced his findings. Sir 
Matthew Hale could not adduce a single instance of one of 
his decrees having been reversed by the House of Lords. 
None of the Bills introduced into the Commons for the 
purpose of setting some of them aside appear to have 
reached a Third Reading; there is no record of the over¬ 
riding of any of them by a Royal Commission. His own 
estimate of his own case, recorded in a manuscript of Dr. 
Rawley’s in the Lambeth Library, seems therefore to 
stand: “ I was the justest judge that was in England 
these fifty years; but it was the justest censure in Parlia¬ 
ment that was these two hundred years.” He was lax, 
that is to say, but not iniquitous; and Parliament, in 
taking such strong views of laxity, was raising its own 
moral standards in a manner which he was bound to 
approve as a philosopher, however inconvenient he might 
find it as a man. It is a view that one is glad to be able 
to take. Even the piquancy of the paradox would not 
console us for the discovery that the wisest was also the 
meanest of mankind. 

About Bacon’s very wisdom, however, there has 
been dispute. His contemporary, Harvey, though he 
‘‘esteemed him much for his wit and style, ,r declared that 
he wrote philosophy ‘‘like a Lord Chancellor.” Something 
of that sort is said of nearly every man who is eminent in 
the active life of a profession as well as in the paths of learn¬ 
ing, and there is generally more than a grain of truth in 
the charge. It might have been said very truly, for 
instance, of Samuel Wilberforce, when he reviewed Darwin 
for the Quarterly, that he wrote science ‘‘ like a Bishop.” In 
the case of Bacon, however, the charge is only an epigram¬ 
matic way of saying that, like all great thinkers, he had his 
l imi tations. What those limitations were was stated clearly 
enough in Ellis' “General Preface to the Philosophical 
Works,” and is re-stated, with additional vigour and supple¬ 
mentary illustrations, in Mr. Robertson’s introductory essay. 


The view that Bacon invented, or even formulated for 
the first time, the methods of inductive reasoning is not 
to be entertained. As Ellis remarks: “ The nature of the 
act of induction is as clearly stated by Aristotle as by any 
later writer.” The special Baconian “ method ” of in¬ 
vestigation, again, is properly described by Ellis as “nearly 
useless.” It professes to offer “ absolute certainty and a 
mechanical mode of procedure such that all men should be 
capable of employing it ” ; and these are not recognisable 
features of any branch of scientific inquiry. They no 
more distinguish the inquiries of such modem thinkers as 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and Pasteur, than they dis¬ 
tinguished those of Bacon’s eminent predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries,Copernicus, Leonardo da Vinci, Kepler,Galileo, 
Gilbert, and Harvey. For a man, moreover, who took all 
knowledge for his province, Bacon was singularly ignorant 
of the discoveries made by other thinkers, unaided by his 
methods and unstimulated by his exhortations. As Dean 
Kitchin has noted, he was denying progress even in the 
mechanical arts when fly-clocks, telescopes, and micro¬ 
scopes were being newly made around him. As regards 
abstract science, a more formidable indictment can be 
drawn. In complaining of the want of compendious 
methods for facilitating arithmetical computations, he does 
not say a word about Napier’s Logarithms, printed only 
nine years before, and reprinted in the interval. He 
complains that no considerable advance had been 
made in geometry beyond Euclid, taking no notice of 
what had been done by Archimedes. And Mr. Robertson 
continues: 

“ He discusses the rate of fall of weights in ignorance of Galileo's 
doctrine, published thirty years before, and makes inquiries concern¬ 
ing the lever without knowledge of the theory of it, which was well 
established in his day. Speaking of the poles of the earth as fixed, he 
shows inacquaintance with the then familiar fact of the procession of 
the equinoxes. There is no sign that he sought the acquaintance of 
able contemporary English astronomers like Harriot; and though 
Harvey was Court physician, and had been publicly discussing his 
theory for at least nine years before he published his great treatise 
(1628) Bacon gives no indication of having heard of it." 

One can understand that Harvey, at any rate, considered 
that to write thus was to write philosophy “ like a Lord 
Chancellor.” His verdict would have been just if the value 
of Bacon’s work had depended upon accuracy in matters 
of this kind. It depends, however, upon nothing of the 
sort, but, to be read usefully, must be read as the manifesto 
of a clear thinker in favour of clear thinking, delivered in 
a pregnant style suggestive of a trumpet-call to do battle 
with the powers of darkness. His frequent flat transgres¬ 
sion of his own precepts does not greatly matter; for it is 
never given to any man to emancipate himself from all the 
prejudices and preconceptions of his age. Bacon held up 
the lantern and showed the way, though he did not always 
see as much of it as he showed, or even follow as much of it 
as he saw. At least he pilloried, once and for all, those 
tendencies of the human mind against which it is most 
necessary that we should be on our guard when we engage 
in the pursuit of truth: the tendencies, notably, to mistake 
words for things, and to confuse dogmas with natural 
laws. 

Writing at a date when, as Mr. Robertson puts it, “ every 
important new idea was arrested in the name of dogma, 
and as nearly strangled as was possible to those in 
authority,” his arraignment rendered a service which it is 
difficult properly to appreciate in these days of freer 
thought. But it is an arraignment that is not yet out of 
date, and perhaps never will be. It is still true that “ the 
human understanding when it has once adopted an opinion 
(whether as being the received opinion or as being agree¬ 
able to itself) draws all things else to support and agree 
with it.” It is still true that “ the human understanding 
is no dry light, but receives an infusion from the will and 
affection; whence proceed sciences which may be called 
‘ sciences as one would.’ ” Bishop Wilberforce’s absurd 
review of “ The Descent of Man ” is not the most recent 
instance of a dogmatist invoking the Idol of the Theatre 
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and playing to the gallery. The Christian scientists of 
to-day, no less than those who in Bacon’s time believed in 
the curative efficacy of the royal touch, need to be re¬ 
minded of the 

'■ good answer that was made by one who when they showed him 
hanging in a temple a picture of them who had paid their vows as 
having escaped shipwreck, and would have him say whether he did 
not now acknowledge the power of the gods—' Aye,' asked he again, 
• but where are they painted that were drowned after their vows ? ’ ” 

For, as Bacon himself says, when protesting that his 
strictures are not applicable only to the systems now in 
vogue, or to the ancient sects and philosophies: “Many 
more plays of the same kind may yet be composed and in 
like artificial manner set forth ; seeing that errors the 
most widely different have nevertheless causes for the most 
part alike.” 


THE WORLD INVISIBLE 

Melapsychical Phenomena. By J. Maxwell. (Duckworth, 
10 s. 6d. net.). 

Among the things which they do not “ order better in 
France," we may reckon “ psychical research.” The book 
of Dr. Maxwell of Bordeaux, “ Metapsychical Pheno¬ 
mena,” has prefaces by Sir Oliver Lodge and M. Richet, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Paris. It is 
a perfectly honest book, and is well recommended, but it 
is not more convincing than Mr. Pepvs (who mistook his 
own cat for a sprite) found Glanvil’s narrative of the 
ghostly drummer of Tedworth. Sir Oliver Lodge remarks 
that Dr. Maxwell and other French metapsychicians, at 
all events, do not try to find any basis for religion in 
their studies, which, so far, is well. An investigator 
ought to have no interested ulterior motive. Fair and 
candid as Dr. Maxwell is, Sir Oliver has to remark 
that he does not erect the same standard of 
evidence as the English society for psychical research 
tries to maintain. This is a pity: we must have the most 
stringent evidence for such marvels as “ intelligent noises,” 
to all appearance not produced by intelligent humbugs 
present, and for “mechanical movements without con¬ 
tact," and for “ visible, tangible, and luminous appear¬ 
ances,” not hallucinatory. Sir Oliver Lodge insists that 
we ought to have the most minute and careful record of 
“ these elusive and rare phenomena,” and that kind of 
record we do not get from Dr. Maxwell. We hear that he 
“was once experimenting.” Where, when, how long ago, 
with whom ? Were the facts recorded at the moment ? A 
curtain was “disturbed," mostly when the medium 
“rubbed the head of one of the experimenters.” Head 
male or female ? how near the curtain ? was it ascertained 
that the medium, or the rubbed person, was in no way 
in contact with the curtain, and that nobody else 
was? Dr. Maxwell does not tell us. We understand 
that he took all proper precautions, but we want to know 
exactly what they were. He supposes that a “ force has 
a probable connection with the organism of the people 
present.” Then a quantity of force should be disengaged 
at a boxing match with gloves, in a room; but it never 
moves tables or curtains, though Dr. Maxwell has “ verified 
a correlation between the intensity of the muscular effort 
and the abnormal movement.” D. D. Home did not 
make intense muscular movements when heavy tables 
trotted about or rose from the ground in his presence. 
We never hear that the people of his circle squeezed each 
other’s hands very tightly, which Dr. Maxwell regards as 
a process favourable to abnormal movements of material 
objects, untouched. If Dr. Maxwell, when actually touching 
a small table, “ violently contract the muscles of my arms 
and legs,” it is no miracle that the small table moves. 
The marvel would be if it did not. This exciting 
anecdote is not intelligible. “ We touched the edge of the 
smaller table,” says Dr. Maxwell; then he says that he 
made an intense muscular effort, and the little table moved. 


Does he mean by “ we ” other people present, and does he 
mean that he himself was not touching the table ? Even 
if he were not, other people were, and any of them, or all of 
them, might unconsciously move the table. Conceive Pro¬ 
fessor Ray Lankester sitting down, with an open mind, to 
give psychical research “ a run for its money ” by seriously 
perusing this book 1 The learned professor would naturally 
be confirmed in his scepticism. 

Dr. Maxwell has observed that in experiments to obtain 
movement of a table without contact the skirt of a female 
medium is apt to bulge out and come into contact with 
the table, which then moves! There ought to be an 
umpire present on such occasions. Nothing should touch 
the table: we do not know what it is that bulges the 
feminine skirt, but in all probability that something moves 
the table. The medium should therefore be disqualified. 
Eusapia Paladino used to do the trick in this way. She 
was detected in cheating at Cambridge and was warned off 
the British turf, so to speak. Foreign students, however, 
still think it worth while to make experiments with 
her, which seems odd to a British amateur. It is also 
odd that inquirers should be content with experiments 
in the dark, or in the very faintest light conceiv¬ 
able. Science and common sense have nothing to say 
about phenomena alleged to have been seen in a light in 
which nobody can see. 

There are tales of a medium who wishes to attract a 
little statuette on a table. He uses his hands “as if he 
were putting something behind the object.” As he draws 
his hands back, an observer “ hears something like the 
crackling of a hair or silk thread on the wood of the 
statuette, and then the latter moved." No doubt it did, but 
the observer is sure that “ no hair or thread was used.” 
He adds : “You perceive how very suspicious the pheno¬ 
mena sometimes appear to be.” So suspicious that, if there 
were really no hair or thread, the phenomenon was trebly 
miraculous. Everything points to the performance of a 
common piece of conjuring, except the observer’s failure to 
see the hair or thread. But he heard it, or what was it that 
he did hear ? Home never worked his marvels in this kind 
of way. They remain unexplained, and fall into line with 
many similar phenomena reported historically in all 
countries and ages. We may attribute them to some 
undiscovered kind of trickery, or to hallucination; in any 
case they stand apart from tricks in which you see the 
medium acting as if he were arranging a thread round a 
light object, and hear the sound of the thread on the 
object, and then see the object follow the movement 
of the medium’s hands. Such things do not demand 
record. 

Again, people sit in the dark till they “ think they see 
milky looking clouds floating about.” So some people 
think they see milky clouds in a glass ball when they 
have stared at it long enough. Or nothing happens till 
the medium goes into the cabinet, and then a milky 
kind of light is seen, but not by all present. M. and X. 
see these notable phenomena, but Professor Richet 
does not; or not at first, and not often. He does 
see them occasionally, however, and thinks them 
“ objective.” Were they also “ objective " when he did not 
see them, but the others did ; and, if they were objective 
lights in a dark room, what prevented him from seeing 
them ? The answer is “ because of his position.” Bilt 
when the experimenters changed their positions, they all 
three saw lights. The whole affair is not very convincing; 
it occurred in the medium’s own house. It is favourable 
to the medium’s honesty that he has severe gastric attacks 
after some of his phenomena. One leaves Dr. Maxwell’s 
book with a perfect conviction of his honesty, some hesita¬ 
tion about his logic, and entire certainty that his records 
will have no weight with sceptics; but then he does not 
seem to expect to produce any effect on them. 

Andrew Lang. 
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SAINT PATRICK 

The Life of Si. Patrick, and his Place in History. By J. B. 

Bury, M.A. (Macmillan, 12s. net.) 

The legendary spirit seldom more excellently brightens the 
bed-rock of history with a flower than when, at this or that 
stage in the world’s story, paganism and Christianity clash. 
Of all the legends that cluster round the name of St. Patrick, 
none, perhaps, is better known than that which brings him 
(regardless of anachronisms) into contention with Oisiir, the 
Fenian warrior-batd, long dead now, if ever he lived, in 
St. Patrick’s fifth century, yet made to render a last service 
to his mighty kinsfolk by recalling in a proselytising age 
memories of the loves, the wars, the feastings, the battle- 
songs and the glories of the Fenian heroes of old. 

Two poets in our own day (Aubrey de Vere in his 
" Legends of St. Patrick ” and Mr. W. B. Yeats in “ The 
Wanderings of Oisin ”) have treated these fabled conten¬ 
tions, and Mr. Yeats’ vaguely beautiful lyric-heroic, espe¬ 
cially, bridging the intervening centuries by the nature of its 
argument, succeeds in opening wonderful dim vistas of 
innumerable spears glimmering through the battle-mists of 
old. But here, in the book before us, we are to follow, 
tinder exceptionally good guidance, an historic survey 
of the subject, and so come to an Ireland filled with petty 
chieftains, tribes and clans, dimly lit, at the beginning of 
the story, with sporadic gleams of Christianity and pierced 
during the period here covered with a bright, undeniable 
ray emanating from Rome. As Professor Bury tells us 
at the outset, the subject attracted him: 

•• In the first place as an appendix to the history of the Roman 
empire illustrating the emanation of its influence beyond its own 
frontiers, and in the second place as a notable episode in the series of 
conversions which spread over Northern Europe the religion which 
prevails to-day." 

But, seeking to place Patrick in his corner of the world 
among the various European missionaries of the dark 
ages, he found himself quite unable, in spite of all that 
has been written, to form a clear conception of the 
man and his work. For there was the generally accepted 
view that he was the first introducer of Christianity to 
Ireland, and that he converted the whole island; there was 
the view that his activities were confined to a small 
district in Leinster. And, these apart, there were the 
perennial ecclesiastical controversies as to a Roman, a 
Celtic, or an independent impetus to his mission. From 
any such prepossession Professor Bury claims to be free. 
Starting with a solely intellectual interest in the answers 
he might find to any of the questions, he has worried the 
matter out afresh for himself, embodying the various 
conclusions to whieh a careful comparison of original 
sources has tended in three hundred pages of notes and 
appendices, and basing upon these conclusions the two 
hundred pages of “historiography” which form the text. 

Speaking generally, what chiefly impresses us in narra¬ 
tive and appendices alike is the constant presence of a 
wide and just sense of historical perspective which should 
not in the least dwarf the particular interest of the book, 
except for those who, when they are examining a tree, like 
to see nothing but that tree, to the entire exclusion of the 
rest of the landscape. In thinking comprehensively of the 
fifth century one hardly thinks of Ireland at ail, or of 
Britain immediately, except as of a side scene in the great 
Imperial tragedy that occupies the whole of the European 
stage. One pictures rather the political star of old Rome 
disappearing in a welter of barbarian storm-clouds, while 
through them rises slowly, but ever higher, that other 
strange star of Latin Christianity which had already 
attracted the gaze of Rome’s conquerors and was destined 
to overawe all Europe with the spectacle of that steadfast, 
undying Roman arrogance which could transform the 
meekest into the most magnificent and imperious of all 
religions. 

It is with the question of the diffusion of Christianity 
beyond the borders of the Empire that Professor Bury opens 


bis subject. As the State religion of the dominant power 
of the world (a power which enjoyed enormous prestige 
even among the foes which beset it), the Christian ideal 
had long tended to overflow the Imperial borders without 
any direct missionary undertaking on the part of the Church 
herself. The two chief sources of infiltration were prisoners 
of war and traders ; and Ireland, lying outside the Roman 
outposts but well within the Roman horizon, was probably 
far more susceptible to the influences of war and commerce 
than has been generally realised. Connected by trade to 
some extent with Britain and Gaul and Spain, she was also 
specially linked with Britain through the probable immi¬ 
gration, during the third century, of an Irish tribe, the 
Dessi, which had been driven from its home in Meath and 
allowed to settle in the south-western parts of the province. 
In the fourth century, again, Irish raids were one feature 
of those harassing troubles of Britain that called for and 
received Imperial attention; while towards the close of the 
century these increased in determination and severity, 
partly owing to various disturbances in Britain and out¬ 
side, involving; the movement of part of the Roman army, 
and partly owing to the existence of a famous freebooting 
High King of Ireland, Niall of the Nine Hostages. Such 
raids meant the transference of many Romano-Celtic 
Christians to Ireland; so that, on the whole, the inference 
that there was some small amount of Christianity in the 
country is not difficult to sustain. What admits, however, 
of no dispute (since we have his own word for it) is that 
during one of these raids Patrick, the son of Calpurnius (a 
native British small landowner, a decurion and a deacon 
of the Church), was surprised at his father’s seaside home¬ 
stead near “ Baimaventa,” possibly somewhere near the 
Severn, and carried away at the age of fifteen, and perhaps 
in a.d. 404-405, into six years captivity “ in the utmost 
parts of the earth.” In this connection it is curious that 
tradition should have discarded his own strongly presump¬ 
tive evidence as to the place for his captivity. In the 
“ Confession ” (which, together with the “ Letter against 
Coroticus,” forms the only first-hand testimony left us) he 
tells how, in after years, there came to him in a dream the 
voice of those who dwelt near the Wood of Fochlud crying 
out to the “ holy youth ” that he would come and continue 
to walk with them ( adhuc ambulare). Now Fochlud is in 
Connaught; yet the two seventh-century compilations of 
Tirechan and Muirchu, largely based on older written 
material, state that the place of his captivity was Mount 
Miss (Slemish), in Ulster, and that the master who employed 
him as a cattle-herd was Miliucc, King of Dalaradia (South 
Antrim). 

It was during this time of tribulation, at all events, that 
his heart was turned towards spiritual things. So that: 

"in a single day I have said as many as a hundred prayers and in 
the night almost as many; and I used to remain even in the woods 
and on the mountain, and used to rise in prayer before daylight, in the 
midst of snow and ice and rain, and I felt no injury from it, nor was 
there any sloth in me; because as I now see the Spirit was then 
fervent in me. ” 

But at last a dream helped him to put into execution 
the desire of his heart to escape; and journeying nearly 
two hundred miles to a seaport town (perhaps Wicklow), 
he succeeded in earning a passage in a ship just sailing 
with a cargo of Irish wolf-hounds. From this point to the 
date of his consecration as Bishop in 432, crucial points 
bearing upon his subsequent mission to Ireland abound, 
and in the following account we summarise the very 
interesting constructive narrative which Professor Bury 
offers as a rough approximation. The party landed, pro¬ 
bably in Gaul, and journeyed south for twenty-eight days 
through a desolate region which had not perhaps recovered 
from the barbarian devastations of five years before. It 
was probably in Italy that Patrick parted from his 
companions, and making his way slowly homewards, 
tarried for two or three years in Honoratus’ island cloister 
at Lerins, years which no doubt brought him under the spell 
of the monastic ideals. In 414-415 he was again among 
his kinsfolk in Britain, and now it was that the cry from 
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the Wood of Fochlud, or the voice of the young children of 
Fochlud as a later story has it, filled him with enthusiasm 
and pity for the helpers unbaptized. Diffidence, however, 
fought hard in him with enthusiasm, and in the end he 
repaired to Auxerre on the Yonne, there to be consecrated 
deacon by its Bishop, Amator, and to spend, as it befell, 
some sixteen years of preparation. In those years the 
great Pelagian question was occupying the minds of the 
orthodox, and in 429 a.d. Germanus, Amator’s suc¬ 
cessor in the see of Auxerre, went to Britain with the 
sanction of Pope Celestine to suppress the rising head of 
the Pelagian “serpent” there. It was through one 
Palladius, perhaps a deacon of Germanus, that the Papal 
approval of this visit had been gained ; and when, a little 
later, Celestine’s attention was drawn to the position of the 
small Christian settlements in Ireland it was Palladius 
again who interested himself in the matter. Professor 
Bury holds it likely that some message had come from 
the orthodox in Ireland, and that the consecration and 
despatch of Palladius in 431 as Bishop “ ad Scottos in 
Christum credentes" (as Prosper of Aquitaine records), 
which first linked Ireland, however loosely, to the spiritual 
federation of Western Europe, was the answer to that 
appeal. But within a year news reached Auxerre of the 
death of Palladius, and then it was that Patrick, who had 
perhaps already started on a mission to Ireland under 
Palladius’ auspices, was himself consecrated Bishop by 
Germanus and set forth finally in 432 to continue in con¬ 
stant and strenuous labours there (with the possible 
interval of a visit to Rome, circa 441-443) till his death 
in 461. 

Such is Professor Bury’s daring yet modestly tentative 
account of perhaps the most difficult period of all the 
difficult Patrician chronology. It differs, widely, at a 
glance, from those, for instance, which follow the tradition 
that Patrick was consecrated not by Germanus but by 
Amator, who died in 418, and from those again, which 
(placing his birth at about 373, his captivity at 388-394, 
his “ fiist coming ” at 397) put forward the theory of thirty 
years independent and unsuccessful missionary work in 
Ireland prior to his episcopate. In view of such differ¬ 
ences we give it in detail, for indeed it is upon the question 
of the truth about Patrick’s life before he came to the Irish 
that the whole vexed question of his relation to Rome 
rests. If we accept the view that he was so long a time 
at Auxerre, if, again, we acknowledge the growing weight 
of influence exercised by the Roman see over the Church 
of Gaul even prior to the act by which, in 445. Valen- 
tinian III. conferred upon the Bishop of Rome sovereign 
authority over the western Provinces, it is a likely con¬ 
sequent that the half diocesan, half monastic organisation, 
of which Armagh became the head, took its basic note 
from Rome, however much it may have been modified 
by those secular, tribal institutions which undoubtedly 
affected and moulded it. The fact that in the seventh 
century we find the Church in Ireland developing upon 
independent lines may be attributed to the centrifugal 
tendency of the Irish genius, which impelled the ecclesias¬ 
tical communities to break away from, rather than to 
uphold, the Patrician tradition.’ That is, at least, a 
possible answer to a question very frequently asked. 

We must reluctantly leave to the reader the various 
itineraries, legends, transactions, and foundations, which 
so greatly enhance the interest of this book, and pass to a 
point upon which we find it a little difficult entirely to 
acquiesce. Professor Bury loses no opportunity through¬ 
out of laying stress upon his conception of Patrick as the 
bearer, not so much of the Roman Catholic as of the 
Roman Imperial and civil ideas. No doubt the Roman 
Church borrowed much from the Roman State ; yet in the 
case of Patrick this alleged “ Romanitas ” seems hardly 
consistent with that “ Rusticitas ” of which he is always 
so conscious, and of which not all his communion with 
many a scholarly churchman availed to rid him. Was he 
not, after all, essentially a Celt at the Celtic best, “ modest, 
shrewd, generous, enthusiastic,” as Dr. Whitley Stokes 


puts it, “with the Celtic tendency to exaggerate failure 
and success ” ? To incline to this view is by no means 
to dissent from Professor Bury’s final estimate of the 
triple aspect of his work in Ireland : “ He organised the 
Christianity which already existed; he converted king¬ 
doms which were still pagan, especially in the west; 
and he brought Ireland into connection with the Church 
of the empire, and made it formally part of universal 
Christendom.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF SAINT JOHN 

Johannine Vocabulary. By Edwin A. Abbott. (Black, 13 s. 6 ( 1 . 
net.) 

This scholarly study of the vocabulary of St. John’s Gospel 
fully warrants the author’s statement, that the language 
of the Evangelist reveals him 

■' in a new light, as a prophet and yet a player on words; one of the 
most simple of writers yet one of the most ambiguous; with a style, in 
parts, apparently careless, parenthetic, irregular, abrupt, inartistic—an 
utterer of after-thoughts and by-thoughts, putting down words just as 
they came into his mind, according to Mark Antony's profession, ■ I 
only speak right on ’; but, in general effect, an inspired artist endowed 
with an art of the most varied kind, not metrical, not rhetorical, never 
ornate, yet conforming to rules of order, repetition, and variation, that 
suggested, at one time the refrains of a poem, at another the arrange¬ 
ments of a drama, at another the ambiguous utterances of an oracle, and 
the symbolism of an initiation into religious mysteries.” 

The work is based on “ a comparison of the words of 
the Fourth Gospel with those of the three Synoptics,” 
and is dedicated appropriately to the author’s daughter, 
by whom the greater part of the materials were collected 
and classified, and the results corrected and revised. One 
result of this comparison appears to be that the old tradi¬ 
tional theory that St. John’s Gospel was written to supple¬ 
ment the omissions of the Synoptics, as a rule, is untenable, 
for Dr. Abbott here shows that St. John “ said the same 
thing as one or more of the Synoptists did, only in a 
different way,” and therefore to a great extent St. John’s 
Gospel differs often from the other Gospels more in 
language than in substance, and so far corroborates them. 
This fact supplies an evidential value, hitherto over¬ 
looked, to the Fourth Gospel. Many, too, of the incidents 
and sayings recorded by the Synoptists are here shown to 
be either directly or indirectly alluded to by St. John. 
Take for example the following : 

"The words ‘lovest thou me more than these’ are apparently 
intended to mean ‘ more than these thy companions whom thou badst 
in mind when thou didst say, in effect, though all should desert thee, 
yet will I never.’ The Fourth Gospel nowhere puts into Peter's 
mouth this contrast between what he would not do, and what ‘all' 
might do, yet the Evangelist appears to imply the contrast here. That 
is to say, the author writes allusively, alluding to a tradition that he has 
not himself recorded.” 

Again, no other work on Greek Testament synonymous 
words, especially those in St. John, so completely brings to 
light their precise difference and applies them to the clearer 
elucidation of the Gospel narrative, as this volume, 
which throws much original light on obscure passages, and 
often reconciles seeming difficulties in text and context 
and shows that in some cases what appears to be mere 
tautology or redundancy is in reality a most important 
statement of either incident or doctrine. Take for in¬ 
stance the verbs o’8a, I know, or in a popular sense “ know 
all about" and yiy voxtkm, “I acquire knowledge about,” 
“ come to know,” “ understand,” or “ feel ”—a distinction 
emphatically drawn by St. John, viii. 55 and thrice re¬ 
peated as the words of Jesus to the Jews in respect to 
His Father, “ Ye have had no understanding [tyvira-t] of 
Him, but I know [olda, i.e., have absolute knowledge of 
Him], and if I say I know [oZ 3 a] Him not, I shall be a 
liar like unto you, but I know [o’Ja] Him.” Once more, 
few distinctions have a more pregnant bearing on the 
interpretation of St. John’s Gospel than the distinction 
between ineayu to go, and sroptvofuu. The latter is applied 
to “ go on a journey,” the former is applied by our Lord 
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to Himself as “going home,” or “going back,” as in 
St. John xiii. 3 : “ Knowing that the Father had given all 
things into His hands, and that from God he had come 
forth and to God he was going home [inr&yti].” Then in 
xvi. 5, “ I go home [iiroyw] to the Father ” (though the article 
here appears to be personal and might be better rendered 
“ My Father ”). Further, the Vocabulary presents not 
only the deviations of St. John from the Synoptic Vocabu¬ 
lary, but also the deviations of the Synoptists from St. 
John, as well as the words common to St. John and one or 
more of the Synoptists, while in the notes a successful 
attempt has been made to give the Johannine substitute 
for the Synoptic words and occasionally to suggest the 
motive for the change. Take, for instance, the fact that 
“where the Synoptists speak of a kingdom, there John 
implies a Family. ’ This is the great difference between 
the Three Gospels and the Fourth; the latter nowhere 
mentions the Kingdom of God except to represent Jesus 
as warning a great Rabbi that it cannot be seen or entered 
except after a new birth, and that the words “ born from 
above” indicate that one must become a child of the 
Family of Heaven, while something of the kind appears to 
be latent in the Synoptic doctrine about “ little children " 
and “ little ones.” This is quite in harmony with 
what John teaches: “ The eternal unity in the Divine 
Family, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the fore¬ 
ordained unity for the Human Family, those who receive 
the Spirit of the Father by receiving the Son.” Nor is 
this all. The work abounds in valuable criticisms and 
distinctions of Johannine words, even apart from the chief 
object of the writer. Take, for example, the perspicuous 
note on emphatic adverbs so often ignored, as in John 
xi. 8, where the Authorised and Revised Versions render 
“Goest thou thither again?” Now the adverb, ««, 
“ there,” occurs seldom in St. John at the end of the sen¬ 
tence, where it is always emphatic, so the correct rendering 
is, “ Is it there [the very place where they sought to stone 
thee] that thou goest ? ” 

Much as we admire this scholarly work, we cannot quite 
endorse its author’s theory in its fullest extent, but incline 
to the belief that St. John wrote mainly to supplement 
or to complete the Gospel history, for when he repeats the 
statements of the Synoptists he does so with additional 
circumstances and these often show that his object here 
as elsewhere is mainly to spiritualise the Gospel history; 
on which he comments on the facts related—a circumstance 
in which he stands alone—and connects them with the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. 

Agaiii Dr. Abbott seems to miss the full force and 
application of St. John’s use of irrjfuia, “signs,” for the 
synoptic bw&iuis, “ powers,” to express “ miracles ”—a 
usage which only confirms his spiritual and doctrinal teach¬ 
ing in contrast to the comparatively more moral fand 
practical teaching of the Synoptists. Now St. Augustine 
and other Fathers see in St. John’s choice of the word 
“ sign ” for miracle, not merely an evidence of the Divine 
power of Jesus, but an evidence of his Divine sovereignty, 
as the Creator, in harmony with St. John’s description of 
the Logos, by “whom all things were made and without 
whom nothing was made that was made,” and also with 
the earliest textual reading “ the only begotten God,” for 
such a sovereignty he exercised not only over man, or 
death and disease, but over other portions of creation, the 
winds and the sea, over water (changed into wine) and 
over unclean spirits. Last, we cannot agree that the Fourth 
Gospel proclaims “Nature” or “Mother Nature,” some¬ 
what after the teaching of Epictetus. Now if the Gospel of 
St. John teaches anything of the Nature of Jesus, from 
beginning to end, it is His Divine Nature, and in this 
respect it differs from the Synoptists who dwell more on 
the human Nature than the divine, while John dwells 
mostly on the divine. When Dr. Abbott renders t 6 tCKoyov 
(Epictetus) as the Good Logos, and writes that the “ incar¬ 
nation of the Good Logos dies as a Jew, crucified by Jews 
for ‘ all men ’ alike, with the prediction ‘ if I be lifted up, 

1 will draw all men unto Me,’ i.e., ‘ I will draw all men 


into harmony with Nature,”' he does injustice to the 
Greek of Epictetus, and what is more, injustice to the 
whole tenor of Christ’s teaching as given in St John and 
to the concurrent teaching of the Christian Church from 
the first century to the present. 


DRY BONES 

Memories of Madras. By Sir Charles Lawson. (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The title of this book is misleading. It seems to indicate 
a record of personal sojourn, rather than a series of short 
biographies of persons connected with Madras, brought 
down to 1830-1840, and “obtained by delving in the 
archives of the British Museum and the India Office.” 
Those who know already the history of Madras will be 
interested in Sir Charles Lawson’s book ; those who do not 
will like it in proportion as they have an appetite for 
detail. These papers, repeated from the Madras Mail do 
not, in any sense, form a history, and must not be judged 
as such. The city itself and Indian affairs in general play 
a very small part in a lengthy book nominally devoted to 
them. There are other works in plenty which give the 
history of Madras, and Sir Charles has confined him¬ 
self, perhaps with wisdom, certainly with modesty, to the 
accumulation of matter which will be of value to future 
historians. His book contains a number of interesting 
portraits and views and is carefully and pleasantly 
printed. 

The social, military, and commercial interests in our 
history in Southern India are full of romance. They deal 
with a hard struggle for supremacy in an unknown land, 
against an enemy of barbarous cruelty and fanatic valour; 
with the gradual growth of a huge Presidency from one 
insolvent fort, always tottering on the brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy; with the handling of huge treasures such as a 
Scheherazade might tell of; with dangers of famine, war, 
and pestilence by land, and storm, pirates, and privateers 
by sea, in an age when neither telegraph nor steam had 
robbed the stem realities of life of their romantic haze of 
uncertainty. 

Sir Charles touches on none of these subjects. From his 
collection of genealogies and details a few points of 
general interest stand out. The wars with Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultaun are occasionally mentioned, d propos of 
stores, an official quarrel, or lack of funds, but only once 
is there any vivid touch which makes the campaigns live 
to the reader; and that occurs in a summary of Captain 
Donald Campbell’s “ Journey Overland to India.” Camp¬ 
bell and a young Englishman named Hall were wrecked on 
the coast, and fell into the hands of Hyder Ali’s people. 
They were imprisoned for several months fastened 
together by the leg and loaded with irons. During this 
time Hall died of dysentery, but the Commandant 
refused to order the corpse to be removed, and for several 
days and nights Campbellremained fettered to the putrefy¬ 
ing body. Beyond this anecdote, Hyder Ali is only 
casually referred to, and the growth of our power in the 
Madras district is not touched upon at all, nor are any 
commercial interests mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the volume is a monument of accuracy and 
painstaking research, and should be useful as a reference- 
book to those interested in Madras. As an independent 
work it has few merits, and the one really human chapter 
in it is given up to Mr. Thomas Snodgrass, an ex-resident 
of Ganjam, who returned from India with so peculiar a 
reputation as to his accounts and financial conduct, that 
“ John Company” refused him the usual pension. There¬ 
upon Mr. Snodgrass quietly took to sweeping a crossing in 
front of the East India House, then in Leadenhall Street. 
He told all questioners who he was—a former collector and 
resident of a wealthy province in India, and a servant of 
the Company for many years, now reduced by their neglect 
to beg his bread in the streets. The directors could, not 
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arrive at or leave the House without beholding the 
spectacle of Mr. Snodgrass industriously sweeping the 
crossing. In the end he won his point, and had the 
gratification of informing the directors that by granting 
him his pension they had brought his income up to £5000 
a year. 

Two interesting lights are incidentally thrown on 
Wellington’s character. In 1801, when the brevet step of 
Major-General had been given to the old colonels, young 
Wellesley, then thirty-two years old, to whom the promo¬ 
tion did not apply, remarked that his highest ambition was 
to be a Major-General in the King’s service. This seems to 
be one of the cases where coming greatness did not cast 
its shadow before. The other reference is bv the late Lord 
Salisbury’s mother, who declared that the Iron Duke was 
by nature domestic, but that “with all his glory and 
greatness, he never had a home.” 


POETRY AND VERSE 

The Little School. A Posy of Rhymes. By T. St u roe Moore. 
With four woodcuts by the Author. (Lucien and Esther 
Pissarro, the Eragny Press, 18s. net.) 

The Rainbow and the Hose. By E. Nksbit. (Longmans, 5s.) 
Elian Tannin. Ballads and Verses of the Isle of Man. By 
Harrold Johnson. (Watts, Is. net.) 

The Mind Birth. A Poem and a Philosophy. By the Author 
of "The Latest Hell.” (Watts, Is. 6d.) 

The Tragedy of Asgard. By Victor Plarr. (Elkin Mathews, 
Is. net.) 

The Love Song of Tristram and Isenlt. And other Poems. By 
Cyril Emka. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Nets of Lore. By Wilfrid Wilson Giuson, (Elkin 
Mathews, Is. net.) 

Nothing is more unprofitable than disputing about tastes’ 
Fortunately there is still one field that must always be 
free from such discussion—the field of poetry for children. 
The children are inexorable masters in this field. Autho¬ 
rity has never ventured to pitch one tent there. There 
are only two rules: first, children like what they will, and 
for what reason they choose, and leave the rest; secondly, 
poetry cannot be written for children by design or good¬ 
will aforethought. These two, it will be seen, are twin and 
inseparable. 

There are children to whom this poem, “ Lubber Breeze,” 
by Mr. Sturge Moore, may be something as engrossing as 
an ant’s nest, an old doll, a wild swan's feather, or a man 
with a beard like Lodore: 

'• The four sails of the mill 
Like stocks stand still; 

Their lantern-length is white 
On blue more bright. 

'* Unruffled is the mead 
Where lambkins feed 
And sheep and cattle browse 
And donkeys drowse. 

•• Never the least breezs wil 
The wet thumb chill 
That the anxious miller lifts, 

Till the vane shifts. 

■■ The breeze in the great flour-bin 
Is snug tucked in; 

The lubber, while rats thieve, 

Laughs in his sleeve.” 

And there are children who would call, not for that, but for 
a singing of the ballad of Sir Hugh of Lincoln ; or for a 
hundred lines of “ Paradise Lost.” There are others who 
may succumb to a reading of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” 
and appear to have been bewitched by it, sent far and 
deep into strange waters from which they have not the 
power to bring any treasure back; and then, in a day or 
two, the loud sweet voice of another child in the solitude 
of night reminds them of the hermit good in the wood 


“ that slopes down to the sea,” and they exclaim, with their 
first quotation: 

" How loudly bis sweet voice be rears 1 
He loves to talk with Marineres 
That come from a far countree.” 

Sympathy with children, especially if it be of the con¬ 
scious sort, seems to he of uncertain value to the man 
whose poetry they read or hear. Perhaps they suspect 
sympathy, with their keen and hostile eyes for clergymen 
and coated pills. The intention of the author is certainly 
of no importance to them. They treat his work as some 
lovers of art treat pictures: they are open to suggestions 
and impressions, not much to the artist’s intention as in¬ 
terpreted by the best critics. They read, in “ The Little 
School ”: 

" Kate has sown candytuft, lupins and peas, 

Carnations, forget-me-not and beart's-ease; 

Jack has sown cherry-pie, marigold, 
Love-that-Iies-bleeding and snapdragons bold : 

But who knows 
What the wind sows ? ” 

and they ask, grave and entirely pleased : “ What is cherry- 
pie ? ” Just so, when you read: 

*■ O Mary dear, that you were here . . ." 

they are apt to talk about some friend of that name. The 
rich, suggestive epithet, the puissant verb steeped in the 
souls of five centuries and a hundred poets, may mean 
nothing to the child; but the univocal plain word may be 
as a tower of ivory to his mind. 

Mr. Sturge Moore would be unlikely to write verse 
for any reason except that it was dictated to him by the 
spirit that gave him “ Absalom ” and “ Medea.” That he 
calls these latest verses “ The Little School,” and tells us 
that they were “ made for and brought home to children," 
means only that certain children have loved his work. 
The turn for expressing views of meals, new clothes, liberty, 
washing, picture-folk, as a child who set value on its 
childishness might express them, was probably not due to 
the prospect of a particular audience of children. That 
might approach condescension : there is no condescension 
here. But there is a quaint limitation and a happy 
emphasis on unexpected things, which suggest that Mr. 
Sturge Moore had been enchanted and compelled to “leave 
yon crowd of spies” and to live with childferi, before he 
wrote these pieces. We see the child in some of the 
rhythms ; they dance, where this poet’s rhythms usually 
march as in heavy ground. More often, we see the rather 
elvish than adult wistfulness of an alien watching the child. 
The Lullaby, which is one of the best of the poems, is full 
of this. It hardly matters whether many children like 
them or not. It is enough that they are a charming 
imaginative (or—shall we say ?—enchanted) effort of Mr. 
Moore’s; within their limits as good as all his work, if we 
except one or two most naive concessions to rhyme in 
“ Leaf-land.” The poems, the paper, the decoration and the 
binding of the volume should teach children a scrupulous 
affection for books. 

There is an odd contrast with ‘‘The Little School’’ in 
E. Nesbit’s verses to and for children in “ The Rainbow 
and the Rose.” They are full of clever things in the 
conventional condescending mood which ought not to suc¬ 
ceed, but unquestionably does. For the rest, E. Nesbit 
is not a poet, not a minor poet, not even an exquisite 
maker of verse; but all that an able woman who is not these 
can do by means of verse, she can do. She uses verse 
as a rhetorical aid to the effectiveness of her thought, 
and it is wonderful how well verse serves her. Hardly 
anything of hers could be imagined in prose; which we 
take to be proof of her perfect command over the super¬ 
ficial qualities of verse, and its neatness, brevity, and 
emphasis, and so on. Rarely, she falls into the jargon of 
minor poetry. In short, her work is that insidious thing 
which makes the contemner of poetry think better of his 
contempt for a while. She is so intelligible, so informing, 
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so sensible, so sincere, and yet so poetical—we can hear 
plain men and women saying it. 

Mr. Harrold Johnson is, for the time being, of the same 
rank as E. Nesbit, though without her nimbleness and 
versatility. He used verse in his “ Roadmakers,” as a 
modern Welsh preacher sometimes uses the hwyl, almost 
deliberately to add glamour or severity to his thought. 
He showed that he could write a hymn, an exhortation, 
a tract in verse, and he did not soil his medium thereby. 
But in the “ ballads and verses ” of this volume we can 
only admire his self-sacrifice in using, for unknown 
reason, certain simple measures with some delicacy, some 
temerity, and an approach—an approach—to Cowper’s 
charm. 

In the author of “The Mind Birth,” we admit a 
capacity for giving us sermons in bricks. He is annoyed 
by men’s devotion to the ideas of Deity and Immortality, 
which, he thinks, should have been buried by the early 
generations who found a use for them, instead of being 
taken as a legacy by enlightened later ages; he offers 
advice. If an Ethical Society wished for something to 
replace the “ Rubaiyat,” it should be pleased with “ The 
Mind Birth." 

It is not easy to detect the charm which informs Mr. 
Victor Plarr’s not at all coherent or epical narrative of the 
tragedy of Asgard, from the death of Balder to his return, 
with Widar and Wali, Magni and Modi and Miolnid, after 
the fall of the gods, the universal darkness and the reign of 
evil: yet charm there is; and we think it may be said to 
reside in the naivete, mingled with ingenuity and self-con¬ 
sciousness, which allows us to see the author's mind and his 
subject quite apart from one another. The vein of elegiac 
autobiography in “ Paradise Lost ” may have suggested it 
to him. But, however that may be, we are nearly always 
aware not only of the gods, but of Mr. Plarr’s reading, his 
experience, in strange and agreeable anachronistic com¬ 
pany with the gods. The verse is not remarkable: yet it 
is full of pleasing reminiscences, and, not only in the 
excellent digressions and fancies with which the poem 
blossoms, it has a quality which leads us comfortably on 
through eighty pages. 

Mr. Cyril Emra writes minor poetry with sweetness and 
dignity. “ Like trampled snow her froth-strewn wake ” 
(of a ship) is good: so is the thought that, when a star shot 
through a silent night, 

"it seemed 

There should have been some gentle sound.'' 

He can write, too, with point, though not with brevity, as 
in “Heredity” and “The Sentimentalist.” He can make 
the commonplace ornate, as in “ Eheu Fugaces.” He can 
make a picture, as in the opening of “ When Tristram to 
Tintagel came.” But as a rule he has the appearance of 
one who has a choice livery with which he can clothe any¬ 
thing with ease. His poetry is not so much made by his 
subjects and their needs, as his subjects are repressed to 
allow for the exercise of certain preferences in the matter 
of versification. That, we believe, is the essential weak¬ 
ness of the minor poet. It is characteristic of Mr. Gibson 
and swamps his undoubted observation, magical sentiment, 
pathos and grace. 


PROVERBIAL TOPOGRAPHY 

Popular sayings relating to localities are common enough 
in most countries, but there is none so universally known 
as “ See Naples and die.” The words are occasionally 
applied to Rome and to other towns, but these are 
usurpers. There are rival phrases, such as “ He who has 
not seen Paris has seen nothing,” and “ Who has not been 
in Seville has never yet seen a wonder,” but they are 
simply barefaced imitations. To Naples alone belongs the 
original glory of constituting the triumph of human aspira¬ 
tions, and it is nothing against it, as such things go, that 


it does not nowadays deserve the honour quite so much as 
it used to deserve it. 

Any one who approaches Naples by train (as the 
majority of people at the present day do approach it), and 
enters the town from the railway-station, can hardly 
fail to be struck by the fact that the old saying is either 
peculiarly inappropriate or peculiarly ironical. Seen from 
this aspect, Naples appears singularly undesirable as a 
place to die in. The dictum is, of course, a survival. 
It is not that Naples is no longer picturesque, but that 
it is no longer wholly picturesque. Nature decreed it 
beautiful, but Time has not worked wholeheartedly as 
her assistant, for modern civilisation has added ugliness. 
Nowadays Naples is beautiful only from a distance. 

“ Vedi Napoli e poi mori,” then, is rather out of date, 
but in that it is at one with nearly all topographical 
proverbs. A good many place-phrases are unimpeachable 
merely because they are colourless. “ Dresden, the 
Florence of Germany,” “ Smyrna, the Paris of the Levant,” 
“ Scio, the Flower of the Levant,” and so on, probably 
mean as much to-day as they ever did mean (which is very 
little), but it is not difficult to recall numbers of such 
phrases which, together with that concerning Naples, have 
outlived the truth. The people of Lombardy, for 
instance, used to ascribe to Genoa “ Men without faith, 
women without virtue, sea without fish, and hills with¬ 
out trees.” This to-day has scarcely the merest glim¬ 
mering of veracity, whatever it had once. Genoa’s 
hills are not very verdant, but the rest is sheer libel, 
in which one seems to detect the jealousy of a neigh¬ 
bouring state. The traditions of the town of Valentia 
are equally misleading, if you take them separately, 
but here it is possible to strike a balance which brings the 
account tolerably close to fact. According to one authority: 
“ When the curse was laid upon the earth, Heaven 
excepted the five miles round Valentia,” and according to 
others: “Valentia is full of everything but substance,” 
and *' The meat is grass, the grass water, the men women, 
and the women nothing.” If strife be, as some believe, 
the food of prosperity, Valentia may well prosper, as it 
does, amid the conflict of two such reputations. Madrid, 
again, has two contending traditions. The first breathes 
the spirit that equipped the Armada, and smacks of the 
sixteenth century. “ Where Madrid is,” it runs, “let the 
world be silent.” The second is more chastened. It 
seems to date from a period a little later than the Armada. 
“ He who likes thee/’ it says, “ does not know thee. He 
who knows thee does not like thee.” Neither describes 
Madrid, as we know it, very accurately, though the second 
is nearer the mark than the first. 

There are other typographical proverbs in this category 
for which no modern advocate could make a case. Not 
even an Oriental endowed with the most perfect vocabulary 
of high-flown compliment could describe Ispahan as “ Half 
the World,” Khorassan as “ The Sword of Persia,” or 
Shiraz as “The Gate of Science,” And if Algiers still 
called itself “ The Warlike ” and “ The Conquering,” more 
than one European country would want to know the reason 
why. Yet these were once its recognised titles, and it was 
current that “ If Algiers were at peace with all the world, 
its inhabitants would die of hunger.” Benares, again, 
used to be described as “The Lotus-Tree of the World,” 
because it was always pleasant to reside there. That 
cannot be claimed for it now. 

It will be noticed that the changes which time has 
brought about in the places described by these traditions 
have generally been on the side of deterioration, and this 
is the case with almost all topographical traditions. It is 
chiefly in this, curiously enough, that the place-lore of 
Great Britain differs from that of foreign countries. There 
are one or two instances of a tradition condemnatory of 
foreign towns being falsified. At Cologne, for example, one 
does not count to-day the “ two and seventy stenches, all 
well defined with several stinks," which troubled the sensi¬ 
tive Coleridge. But such cases are rare abroad. At 
home, on the contrary, they are rather the rule than the 
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exception. Our towns have on the whole either outgrown 
bad reputations, or lived up to good ones. Indeed, there 
are some descriptive traditions that sound like rank 
slander in modern ears. An old book on the rural 
suburbs of London mentions “Long, lean, lousy, lazy, 
lanky Lewisham,” and that is, to say the least, no longer 
apt. Probably it never was. The sentence reads as though 
its author, like Flaubert, had more regard for sound tha.. 
for sense. And it is possible that the same explanation 
may account for the rhyme on Newry : 

" High church and low steeple, 

Dirty streets and proud people." 

At any rate, the people of Newry have so far improved 
that they are not particularly remarkable for their pride, 
or for their dirty streets. And take this rhyme on the 
English counties: 

Derbyshire for lead, Devonshire for tin, 

Wiltshire for plains, Middlesex for sin, 

Cheshire for men. Berkshire for dogs, 

Bedfordshire for flesh, and Lincolnshire for hogs." 

The few discrepancies between the state of things here 
indicated and the present point mainly to improvement. 
Cheshire, for instance, cannot be singled out as the only 
county which produces men, and the sin of Middlesex, 
which was doubtless connected with the fact that most 
criminals were executed in London, is no longer peculiarly 
noticeable. Middlesex is to-day no more sinful than 
Gloucestershire, whose former piety (measured by the 
number of its monasteries) gave rise to the saying, “As 
sure as God’s in Gloster.” “ Berkshire for dogs,” however, 
has very little meaning nowadays, unless we count as 
coming from the county Mr. Punch’s gay dog Toby, M.P. 
for Barks. Take, again, the lines, attributed to Shake¬ 
speare, which refer to a part of Gloucestershire not many 
miles from Stratford-on-Avon : 

“ Dirty Gretton, dingy Greet. 

Beggarly Winchcomb, Sudely sweet; 

Hartshorn and Wittington Bell, 

Andoversford and Merry Frog Mill." 

The first three epithets would no longer be considered very 
felicitous, though possibly, on the other hand, “ merry,” 
in the last line, is equally far from the truth. The 
improvement, however, outweighs the deterioration. 
Greet has been supposed to be the “ Greece ” where 
dwelt old John Naps, the tavern friend of Christophero 
Sly; the lines have the honour of being quoted by Mr. 
Sidney Lee in a footnote to his account of The Taming of 
the Shrew. Mr. Lee does not quote four lines, also attri¬ 
buted by tradition (at any rate since the middle of the 
eighteenth century) to Shakespeare, concerning a number 
of villages or hamlets all within a walk of Stratford-on- 
Avon : 

" Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton, 

Dodging Exhall, Papish Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom and drunken Bidford." 

Shakespeare, probably, had as little to do with the making 
of the one quatrain as with that of the other; but the 
epithets in the second are interesting. “ Piping ” might 
mean piping hot, but more probably refers to the playing 
of the pipes; “dancing” Marston was famous for its 
morris-dancers, and still has a maypole. The house once 
haunted may still be seen at Hillborough. “ Dodging " 
Exhall is still very hard to find, though perhaps the word 
is really “dudging,” and refers to the temper of its inhabi¬ 
tants. But Grafton is no longer “ hungry,” Wixford has 
a beautiful little church, but is probably no more “ papish” 
than other places; Broom, which has a railway-station, is 
too busy to be beggarly: and Bidford . . . report says 
that Shakespeare used to drink too at the Falcon, and, 
indeed, that he composed the verses after a debauch there; 
but that was three hundred years ago. i 
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' Another instance is the little rhyme quoted by Mr. A.- E. 
Housman in “A Shropshire Lad ” : 

"Clunton and Clunbury, 

Clungunford and Clun, 

Are the quietest places 
Under the sun." 

That is to claim a good deal for the Clun Valley hamlets, 
but for all one can tell they may be still the quietest places 
under the sun. If not, they have the distinction of being 
among the very few examples of British localities which 
have not maintained their traditions, or left them behind. 
Kilkenny is the only other that comes to mind at the 
moment. But Kilkenny is something of a mystery. 
One suspects that it was purely the Irish genius for 
flattery which inspired the statement that that town 
has “ Fire without smoke, air without fog, water without 
mud, few women without beauty, and a town paved with 
marble.” And yet, though this reads like Irish flattery 
which never had any real truth in it at all, at all, one 
cannot help thinking that a genuine Irishman would not 
have qualified the remark about the women. He would 
have said “ no woman without beauty,” or left it out 
altogether. Irishmen are not accustomed to mince such 
matters. 

" Dublin's fair city, 

Where the girls are so pretty,” 

is the classical example. 

We make no pretence to have exhausted the subject of 
Proverbial Topography. Every country must have scores 
of such sayings and verses as we have quoted, which, 
though rhyme and alliteration have doubtless gone for 
much in the making of them, may nevertheless enshrine a 
certain amount of genuine history; and the study of them 
has not yet received the attention it deserves. 


THE RAPE OF EUROPA 

Rain-wreathed Venice ! A mist of grey 
Shivering wearily through the air, 

Cold drops lashing the water-way, 

Chill damps clinging to arch and stair ; 

Wet winds wailing a low despair 
As the muffled bells ring in the day. 

Out of the misery I go, 

Passing quickly the palace gate, 

Leaving the wind-swept rain below 
Like a far-forgotten, unhappy fate ; 

I climb, I climb where the sunbeams wait 
Wrought in an everlasting glow. 

Wrought by the mighty Veronese 
With brushes dipped in a flame of fire— 

The light of the skies, the shine of the seas, 

The passion of joys that can never tire: 

Possession—the spur of the world’s desire. 

The pride of effort, the rapture of ease. 

Joy, joy in a wealth he flung 
Upon his canvas—the joy of the earth! 

The joy of life when the gods were young 
And the world lay shimmering—fresh from the 
birth; 

A world with no shadow of future dearth, 

With fears undreamt of and woes unsuDg. 

To the cold, wet skies, I turn once more 
Leaving that sun-lit scene behind : 

But the rain and the mist go lightly o'er 
For a gleam of gold in the grey I find. 

A glad voice sings in the sobbing wind— 

“ Earth changes, but Art lives evermore! ” 

Mary Bradford Whiting. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

LAUDATA A LAUDATIS VTRIS 

In a paper on Matthew Arnold’s essay "On Translating 
Homer” in a recent number of the Academy I called 
attention to a prominent feature in the art and method of 
that luminous and stimulating critic—his tendency to cull 
from the great poets isolated lines or half-lines and to seek 
to distil from them the quintessence of their beauty and 
power. It may be interesting to advert to a few of the 
passages in great poets which have had a peculiar charm 
for Arnold and other eminent lovers of the beautiful in 
poetry. The quality Arnold finds most essential to the 
grand style is absolute simplicity, the complete absence of 
any apparent desire to make an effect. He gives in the 
essay to which we have referred (p. 86) four eminent 
specimens of the grand style: 

•• For example when Homer says (XI. xxi. 106): 

“ ' Be content, good friend, die also thou ! Why lamentest thou 
thyself on this wise ? Patroclus too died, who was far better than 
thon; ’ 

" that is in the grand style. When Virgil says (Aen. xii. 435): 

“ * From me, young man, learn nobleness of soul and true effort: 
learn success from others ; ’ 

" that is in the grand style. When Dante says (Hill. xvi. 61): 

' I leave the gall of bitterness, and 1 go for the apples of sweetness 
promised onto me by my faithful Guide; but far as the centre it 
behoves me first to fall;' 

" that is in the grand style. When Milton says (Par. L. i. 591): 

“ 1 His form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured ;' 

" that, finally, is in the great style.” 

The quality common to these four passages is simplicity. 
The same is found in the passages cited by Arnold from 
modem poetry as Homeric in their loose simple grammar 
and phrasing: Shakespeare’s “jump the life to come,” 
“shuffle off this mortal coil,” “his quietus make with a 
bare bodkin,” 

He’s here in double trust : 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; ” 

and Gray’s “left the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day.” 

Other favourite verses of Homer’s often quoted by 
Arnold, and all exhibiting the same quality, are: 

” The Fates have put in man a patient mind ” ; 

“ For so have the Gods spun our destinies to us wretched mortals— 
that we should live in sorrow; but they themselves are without 
trouble ” ; 

•* Nay, and thou too, old man, in times past wert, as we hear, 
happy.” 

Of the last he says: “ in the original this line, for 
mingled pathos and dignity, is perhaps without a rival 
even in Homer.” His passion for insouciance in poetry 
makes him dislike such lines as Tennyson’s 

Now lies the Earth all Danae to the stars,” 

and even expressions like 

“ He bared the knotted column of his throat. ” 

A fine passage (II. xxiv. 750-760), strangely not noticed 
by Arnold, has in it an amazingly “ true touch of nature.” 
Hecuba apostrophises the dead Hector: 

“And when with his falchion be reft from thee thy life he sore 
mangled thee with dragging round the tomb of his dear comrade 
Patroclus, whom thou slewest, but for all that he brought not Patroclus 
back to lift again.” 

The savage sense of gratified revenge which flashes out at 
the end of a deeply pathetic passage is only equalled by 
another outburst of feeling in the same matchless book 
where the same Queen says : 

"Thus hath mighty Fate spun his lot for him at his birth when I 
hare him, that he should glut the dogs far from his fatherland, in the 
power of a man of violence : O would that I could clutch in my hands 


his heart tp devour it up, for no dastard he slew in my son, but a 
champion that stood for the men and women of Troy and thought not 
of fear or flinching.” 

If Arnold had drawn on the Odyssey for his illustrations, 
we feel sure he would have glorified the delightful scene 
(vi. no ff.) where Odysseus surprises Nausicaa playing at 
ball with her handmaids : 

" So then the princess threw the ball at one of her handmaidens; but 
she missed the girl and sent the ball into the eddying stream ; whereat 
they all screamed out.' ’ 

Just what girls would do in the present year of grace— 
so little does girl-nature change in the course of some three 
thousand years. Boys then as now would have made a 
better shot, and certainly would not have screamed. 

Arnold’s favourite passage in Shakespeare was the dying 
speech of Hamlet: 

” O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me. 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. ” 

Ruskin had his keenest delight in the princely answer of 
Henry to the Dauphin’s mockery in presenting a set of 
tennis balls to the King hitherto known only for his 
“ barbarous license ” : 

" We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 

When we have match'd our racquets to these balls, 

We will in France by God’s grace play a set 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 

Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chaces. ” 

I will conclude these “favourite passages of eminent 
critics,” which I have described in my title in familiar 
words taken from Naevius, with two judgments on Virgil. 
Macaulay thought the finest passage in Virgil was 
Eel. viii. 37 ff., telling of a boy’s love at first sight 
(Sir C. Bowen’s trans.): 

“’Twas in thy crofts I saw thee a girl thy mother beside, 

Plucking the apples dewy, myself thy pilot and guide : 

Years I had number’d eleven, the twelfth was beginning to run : 

Scarce was I able to reach from the ground to the branches that 
snapp’d, 

Ah, when I saw how I perished—to fatal folly was rapt! ” 

Dryden goes into an ecstasy over the stately words in 
which Evander welcomes Aeneas to his humble palace 
(Thornhill’s version): 

" Dare thou as nobly too, my honour'd guest, 

To spurn at pomp, and rivalling the god 
Set in thy foot, nor scorn our poor estate.” 

“ For my part,” writes Dryden of the passage, ”1 am lost in the 
admiration of it. I contemn the world when I think of it, and myself 
when I translate it.” 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

[Next iveek's Cause lie nil I be on “Children’s Lite rat ure” by 
M. E. Francis.] 


FICTION 

Ait Service de I’Allemagne. By Maurice Barr&s. (Paris: 
Arthdme Fayard, If. dO.) 

“ What shall be said of the Alsatian who, French at heart, 
serves under the German flag ? ” That is the problem that 
Maurice Barrds, one of the few novelists of talent who 
devote themselves to preaching, sets before his readers in 
this extremely able and attractive book. To the average 
Frenchman and the average Briton the answer is clear and 
short, and in the person of le Sourd, the young “ Sports¬ 
man,” who “ne peut pas supporter qu ’on lui explique 
quoi que ce soit,” such a person is introduced into this 
tale. The narrator and le Sourd are miking together a 
motor trip in Lorraine, when, at an inn, they enter into 
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conversation with a young. Alsatian, Monsieur Ebnpann, 
the hero, or rather the peg on which M. Barcas hangs 
his problem; for neither Ehrmann nor le Sourd are 
individuals, they are types of reflection and thoughtless¬ 
ness, of nobility and commonplace; Ehrmann is as 
inevitably in the right as is the hero of a moral tale; he 
exists only to demonstrate that the highest duty of the 
Alsatian is to remain in Alsace with a French heart under 
his German uniform, keeping alight in the captive pro¬ 
vince the love of France, and behaving always in such a 
manner as shall make the name of Frenchman honoured 
and loved among the Germans. “If the French Alsatians 
abandon Alsace the province must inevitably become 
German,” pleads M. Barres, and he has had the art to 
make young Ehrmann an Alsatian before all things. The 
doctor desires to see his province re-united to France, 
but he is French only as an Australian or a Canadian is 
English : 

''J'ai voyagC- piusieurs fois en France, disait-il. Tout m’y semble 
doux et civilisateur. J'y sens une constante superiority. J'admire et 
je suis 4 l'icole. Mais beaucoup de ces belles le90ns ne peuvent pas 
me profiter. Ici. dans les promenades, que je fais pour la centime fois, 
je sms assailli par des discours qui sortent de la terra 4 l'adresse du 
jeune Paul Ehrmann. Tout m’importe en Alsace, lescultures, les usines, 
meme les auberges. . . . Mais si je vais 4 Paris ou mtme 4 Nancy, on 
railleramon accent, et l’on m'en voudra peut-dtre parce qu'if afalln caser 
ceux qui optaient pour la France. Ici je suis 4 ma place. J'ai<Uj 4 
bien parcouru l'Alsace, #t je sais parler aux gens de toutes les classes. 
En Alsace, mais en Alsace seulement, je puis, au hasard de ma route, 
aborder les petites gens ; le suis sQr d'etre des leurs ; je prendrai meme 
sur eux line certaine autorite. Mon ptre est beaucoup estirr.f dans le 
Haut-Khin; j'ai des parents un peu partout; on connait nOtre nom. 
Moi-meme j'ai dej 4 commence 4 rendre des services. Mon pays est un 
champs d'activity 4 ma taille.” 

Thus reasons M. Ehrmann; his loyalty is to Alsace 
rather than to France: fate forces him to abandon her 
to serve in the German Army, and he serves. Revolt 
is in his heart against this supreme humiliation, but he 
judges it nobler to accept it and to become in all legal 
sense a German rather than leave his country. The prob¬ 
lem, ably posed, is extremely difficult; but can good come 
out of evil, truth out of falsehood, and loyalty of heart 
from treachery of act ? Ehrmann is a preux chevalier : 
but after all he is the creation of a novelist, and young; 
we leave him at the close of his military service, and 
M. Barres thus escapes the difficulties of the future 
social position of his hero. Nor are we told in what light 
his conduct is regarded by his uncles and cousins who are 
officers in France. “Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
coute,” and though there may be here and there an 
Ehrmann so lofty and detached as to be able to separate one 
episode from his whole life, we cannot but think that from 
double dealing must result a servile character, or that the 
French Alsatian, thrown into constant contact with the 
German, will unconsciously become Germanised at heart. 
Ehrmann pleads that the Alsatian who “ opts ” for France 
is lost to his province: 

■'J’ai vti des families s'acheminer en groupes 4 de certains jours vers 
Belford, Bfde ou Nancy. ' Ou allez-vous ? ’ leur disait-on. • Nous allons 
voir le fils qui a passy la frontiSre.’ Deux annyes, trois annyes, cinq 
annyes on reste fiddle 4 ce pfclerinage, puis la vie efface les traits ; on 
devient des ytrangers.” 

These brief quotations show the charm of M. Barres’ 
style, yet the narration of his tale is less fascinating than 
are his exquisite descriptions of the melancholy landscape of 
Lorraine and the beautiful mountain of Sainte Odile. 
Himself a son of Lorraine, M. Barres has the cause of 
the “ captive provinces ” much at heart and has spared no 
pains to make acceptable and attractive this plea for those 
of his compatriots who are German subjects. To under¬ 
stand it rightly, he tells us in a brief preface, we must know 
that it is a beginning and an episode to be followed by 
other episodes of the long tragedy now being played on 
the Rhine between Latinism and Germanism : 

“II peut arriver par telles ou telles vicissitudes de la politique, que 
des maitres d un sang yiranger nous surmettent, mais il ne dypend 
point des vainqueurs que le sang du vaincu soit modifiy. ” 


So writes a Lorrain of French Lorraine. Bom on "the 
French si$e of the frontier, he is »n a good position to plead 
the cause of those placed in a more aifflduft petition. He 
brings to )iis task an eloquence that is ajrposjt genius, and 
has produced this first Instalment of his series on “Les 
Bastiens de l’Est” in a form that must please every eye, 
and, et the modest price of one franc fifty, thus placing 
it within the reach of all save the very poor. The numerous 
illustrations after water-colour drawings by M. Georges 
Conrad, the clear type and good paper, show a soli¬ 
darity of purpose in all engaged in the production of a 
work that poses a problem which we, as Englishmen, do 
not presume to answer, though no man of whatever 
country can ignore its interest and its importance. “ Au 
Service de l’Allemagne ” will be widely read on both sides 
the Rhine and must surely give rise to much debate and 
discussion ; it is long since any popular work of such high 
and universal interest has appeared in France. 

Knock at a Venture. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen, 6s.) 

This volume contains ten tales of Dartmoor, and all are 
delightful reading. The first story, which runs through a 
third of the volume, is the best in the collection. The 
setting of the tale, the moulding of the characters from 
the clay to the last turn of the potter’s wheel, the gradual 
unfolding of the passions of love and jealousy that vibrate 
through the story, are admirably done. One or two scenes 
are so strangely moving that the reader is for the timfe 
quite fascinated by them. This absorbing interest is not 
the outcome of startling incidents; the tale is one of 
clashing emotions and primitive passions, rising and falling 
yet always increasing in intensity to the tragic end. Two 
other well-told tales show how, in different circum¬ 
stances, love and the world went wrong with the better 
man. There is a humorous smuggling yarn; another in 
which a century-old type of villain brings about a terrible 
situation. “ Corban,” an animated little sketch, with a 
foundation of good feeling, tells how the happiness of three 
households was all but wrecked by the independent con¬ 
duct of a cat. The remaining stories are not much beyond 
incidents that lead to amusing talk and the airing of 
shrewd opinions on life in general by the Dartmoor rustic. 
One of the chief pleasures afforded by Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ 
Dartmoor stories is the manner in which they are told. 
The Devon tongue is rich in quaint words and expres¬ 
sive phrases; the eye is arrested, the mind delighted, by 
some unexpected turn of a sentence, a line of vivid descrip¬ 
tion, a direct and simple expression of strong feeling that 
appeals to the imagination. Dartmoor and Dartmoor 
folk, here as ever, lose nothing of their charm in Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’ hands, and it is no matter of regret that in 
these tales the mood of moor and men is less wild and 
gloomy than we have sometimes found it. 

A Tragedy in Commonplace. By M. Urquhart. (Methuen, 
(is.) 

This is the tragedy of a woman who in spite of her reli¬ 
gious preoccupation could never rise above the petty sins 
and troubles of earth. The words of the Bible were on her 
lips, the precepts of her Church were in her mind, yet she 
cast the better part away. We began by being sorry for 
Sophia. Of course, a conscientious woman without a 
grain of humour is an exasperating mate; but so is a 
husband who refuses to consider ways and means. It was 
the woman who had to bear the brunt of the struggle with 
poverty year after year, and who had to bring up six 
children without much help from their father. Yet it was 
the father who gained their love. The story is cruelly true 
to life and will not please those who ask for fairy tales. 
Every one knows women whose fates are touched by 
Sophia’s tragedy: women whose devotion to house affairs 
makes them squalid of soul and whose habit of fault¬ 
finding has become a disease. Sophia, without knowing it, 
threw away the great things of life for the small; threw 
away the love of her husband and children and kept the 
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front hall tidy. Many women in their folly run that risk' 
but happily most have some saving warmth of nature that 
carries them past the dangerous places. The miserable, 
life-long feud between Sophia and her only girl is surely 
not a common tragedy, and in Sophia’s conduct of it she 
sank to rare depths of cold, vindictive dislike. That is 
why in the end we lose all sympathy with Sophia. Her 
behaviour to Joan is unpardonable. Vet the author takes 
us over the years slowly and shows us the gradual de¬ 
moralisation of the narrow-minded woman. The story is 
well written ?nd well told- If it is a first one, it is of con¬ 
siderable promise. Maturer work will probably display a 
greater patience with our imperfect human nature. ‘ Joan 
herself, after suffering from her mother’s want of sympathy, 
might have written this novel as it stands. 

The Exploit* of Joe Salts. Bv William Greener. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s. j 

The exploits of Joe Salis, a British spy, have provided 
Mr. Greener with matter for a singularly dull and vapid 
novel. Its pages are studded with phrases which, though 
they necessitate a lengthy appendix for their elucidation, 
do not convince us, as apparently they are intended to 
convince us, of Mr. Greener’s knowledge of things Oriental; 
and since the book is not written in Chinese or Japanese 
we see no adequate reason for their introduction. Doubt¬ 
less Mr. Greener imagined they would supply the necessary 
“local colour ”; we differ (in Jowett’s phrase) too much 
to criticise; and a number of attempts t9 reproduce in 
English the precise terms of address employed by Orientals 
leaves us with a mind confused and physically as exhausted 
as we might have been after several weeks in the trenches 
before Port Arthur. Forced to read this 

" stupendous 

And tremendous (Heaven defend us !) 

Monstr’-inforra’-ingenshorrend-ous, 

Demoniaco-seraphic 

Penman’s latest piece of graphic,” 

we can sympathise with Browning. Mr. Greener misquotes 
Wordsworth. 


FINE ART 

FROM TURNER TO COROT 

It can hardly have escaped the observation of the student 
of contemporary happenings that, while the lower orders— 
of intellect, be it understood—extend their patronage to 
fiction and the theatre for the sake of excitement, the upper 
classes have recourse to pictures chiefly, if not solely, for 
repose. Certainly, of all the virtues to be found in the 
realm of painting there is none more sought after or 
more highly praised to-day than that of tranquillity, and 
the present appreciation of the landscape—an appre¬ 
ciation wider and keener than this branch of art has 
ever before secured—springs in all likelihood far more 
from this general desire on the part of all persons of 
refinement than from any theoretical sympathy with the 
art bred by the writings of Ruskin and the works of 
J. M. W. Turner. Indeed, the qualities in which Turner 
excelled are not such as truly appeal to the modern con¬ 
noisseur, who, while recognising his power and acknow¬ 
ledging the high excellence and wide range of his genius, 
nevertheless is apt to find his actual works rather over¬ 
powering. That dramatic force and wild, often unre¬ 
strained. freedom which secured for Turner the passionate 
admiration of Ruskin ^n<J his contemporaries, are apt to 
prove disturbing, almost a source of uneasiness, to a 
generation taking its aesthetic pleasures calmly, if not 
sadly. As objects to be seen occasionally in a public 
gallery. Rain, Steam and Speed and The Approach to Venice 
are sure of our respect and even affectionate regard, but 
to live with them would be exhausting to most of us, would 
make demands on our reserve of energy that few would 
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care continually to meet. Heretical though these opinions 
may sound, they have long ago been silently confirmed in 
the open market by collectors of deservedly high" reputa¬ 
tion : and, without going so far as to agree with a Japanese 
critic who sorrowfully dismissed Turner as being melo¬ 
dramatic and often lacking in refinement, many will have 
the courage to admit that the stir and lack of repose in 
many of Turner’s works are not negligible as justifications 
of a preference for the sylvan bowers of Corot and the 
pastorals of Mauve. 

Notwithstanding the present vogue of Barbizon and 
Modern Dutch works among collectors of refinement, it 
would be a grievous error hastily to exalt the leaders 
of these two schools over Claude and Turner, who must 
ever be regarded as the pioneers of landscape paint¬ 
ing. No one will deny that the art of these younger 
painters is more limited and less ambitious in aim; but 
within its limitations it has succeeded most wonderfully in 
meeting the need of the present generation, a need, that 
is to say, not of being roused, but of being soothed. Wel¬ 
come as the shade ot an oasis to the scorched traveller of 
the desert are the subdued colours of these twilight scenes 
to the weary battlers with the hurly-burly of life. Limited 
though they be, these Corots, Daubignys and Marises 
breathe forth a spirit of serene calm that has never been 
surpassed in art, and if the painters have “ confined them¬ 
selves to some few aspects of nature ” their triumph is the 
greater in that they have endowed the few with variety 
instead of multiplying monotony among many. 

‘•Sometimes.” writes Pater, "a momentary tint of stormy light may 
invest a homely or too familiar scene with a character which might 
well have been drawn from the deep places of the imagination. Then 
we might say that this particular effect of light, this stnlden inweaving 
of gold thread through the texture of the haystack, and the poplars, 
and the grass, gives the scene artistic qualities , that it is like a picture. 
And such tricks of circumstance are commonest in landscape which has 
little salient character of its own ; because, in such scenery, all the 
material details are so easily absorbed by that informing expression of 
passing light, and elevateo, throughout their whole extent, to a new 
and delightful effect by it. And hence the superiority, for most 
conditions of the picturesque, of a riverside in France to a Swiss 
valley, because, on the French riverside, mere topography, the simple 
material, counts for so little, and, all being so pure, untouched, and 
tranquil in itself, mere light and shade have such easy work in modu¬ 
lating it to one dominant tone.” 

Although neither the men of 1830 nor their Dutch 
followers were so deeply occupied with problems of light as 
Turner and his successors, the French Impressionists, yet 
with them, as with Manet, the light is the principal person 
in the picture, and it was their ability to seize and record 
some transfiguring moment which has given to their 
homely subjects that quasi-imaginative charm to which 
Pater alludes. “ A landscape,” said Mr. Clausen in one of 
his lectures to the Academy students, “ should not be so 
much an inventory as a transcript or translation ot a mood 
of nature.” Corot and his comrades took no inventory of 
the forest of Fontainebleau or any part of it; it was their 
mission to translate into paint certain moods of nature ; 
moods, it must be admitted, which were close akin; moods 
which indicated nature’s love of the weary, her gilts of 
silence to the dinned ear, of soft refreshing verdure to the 
jaded eye, of merciful mists to veil her secrets from 
agonised curiosity; moods which, by very reason of their 
calm inscrutability, have an irresistible appeal as havens 
of rest to the modern mind weary of futile inquiry. 

It was thus left to the painters of Barbizon to show us, 
in a humble and unpretentious manner, a side of nature 
which Turner rarely stopped to dwell upon. The great 
Englishman put us almost in awe of nature; in organ-like 
tones he pealed forth “ the majesty of cloud and mountain 
form, and the sublimity of immeasurable space.” Man 
was dwarfed into insignificance by this presentment of 
nature as a splendid, somewhat stern and altogether 
unapproachable father. In reminding us that the whole 
is greater than the part, that man’s place in the uni¬ 
verse is more fitly represented by a “ landscape with 
figures *’ than a “ Portrait of a Gentleman with landscape 
background,” the art of Turner effected a much-needed 
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revolution in previous estimates of the rank, of landscape 
painting. The whole history of landscape painting has 
been the long struggle of nature to be rid of the presence 
of man. Creeping her way into art through the windows 
and open doors of man’s buildings, nature slowly and 
painfully stretched herself across the background, meekly 
allowing herself the while to be made a common drudge, 
a convenience wherewith to fill up awkward gaps between 
figures. Then through the centuries she dragged herself 
forward, occupied the centre of the stage and drove the 
figures to the side. But still the figures remained. Turner 
himself could not altogether get rid of them, and as if 
enraged at their importunate presence, like Claude “ he 
set the sun in the heavens” and against its glory and 
majesty he grimly set man’s puny figure, insignificant and 
cowed but still tenacious, ineradicable. Then the sun set, 
and in the twilight there came forth Corot, with whom the 
landscape, Cinderella of painting, threw off man’s presence 
as discarded rags and stood forth, no longer the drudge, 
but a veritable princess, reigning in her own right. And, 
as mercy becomes the princess no less than the woman, the 
first use she made of her power was to forgive man for his 
trespasses against her, and soothing him like a tired child 
revealed nature no longer as the awesome, all-powerful 
Father but the gentle, all-pitying Mother of mankind. 


THE OLD PLATE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 

Under the title of “ English Goldsmiths and Their Marks ” 
(Macmillan, £2 2s.) Mr. Charles James Jackson, F.S.A.,sets 
forth upon the redoubtable task of giving a history of the 
goldsmiths and plateworkers of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and adds thereto 11,000 marks reproduced in 
facsimile, as he says, from authentic examples of plate. 
To these items are appended tables of dates, letters and 
other hall-marks employed in the assay offices of the 
United Kingdom. In the result we have a volume which 
we feel sure is a monument of the author’s happiness in 
the pursuit of his hobby and, at the same time, a work of 
accuracy and great technical value. For seventeen years 
Mr. Jackson, following to some extent upon the lines of 
Mr. Cripps and Mr. Chaffers, has sought far and wide for 
the less-known goldsmiths and their marks, with the result 
that collectors and dealers will now be able to locate and 
fix the dates of many British pieces which have hitherto 
evaded the writers on the subject. The author begs that, 
if the reader should find any marks on English plate not 
represented in this work or appearing to be different from 
any illustrated therein, he will communicate his informa¬ 
tion. This appeal should bring Mr. Jackson many corres¬ 
pondents, since it has been his custom to take actual pieces 
of plate from which to reproduce the marks, and thus 
many slightly different from those he gives could be found. 
This is of small importance. As a whole the volume is 
full and valuable, especially in regard to the Irish marks, 
to which especial attention has been paid. 

To the casual reader the title “ English Goldsmiths and 
their Marks ” may hardly imply, as it strictly does, all the 
silversmiths of Great Britain, but then the author's appeal 
is always to the informed collector, the acute dealer, or the 
intelligent student. At the first glance this last, after long 
being accustomed to the simplicities of Mr. Cripps or Mr. 
Chaffers, may find the arrangement of Mr. Jackson’s marks 
slightly confusing; but familiarity with the descriptive 
chapters which the author provides will dispel all traces of 
perplexity, and leave the student informed and inspired 
for a longer and more severe quest of his particular grail. 

The main issue in such an elaborate and conscientious 
work as this lies in connection with Mr. Jackson’s repro¬ 
duction of the actual marks on pieces. To this depart¬ 
ment of his work he has devoted infinite pains, with 
results that are, in many ways, a notable advance on those 
of the handbooks which have preceded this publication. 


Each set of marks, he explains, has been taken frpm an 
authentic piece of plate; and he adds, in effect, that the 
plan generally adopted has been to take an impression in 
very fine sealing-wax from the marks on the plate and 
then from the impression to take a cast in the finest 
plaster of Paris, whereby the marks are reproduced as in 
the original. The depressed parts in each mark are then 
darkened with colouring-matter and the raised parts left 
white. The next steps are the enlargement of the marks 
by photography, the “ fixing ” of the dark parts of the 
marks and the bleaching of the light, and the making good 
of imperfections. These marks, again by photography, are 
reduced so that they shall, when printed, be about the 
same size as the originals. Then, with a photographic film 
on a zinc plate, each cycle is separately etched, compared 
with the originals, and finished with the graver. This 
elaborate and costly method, which eventually produces 
the marks in white on black, whereas the reverse has 
hitherto been the general rule, has here and there a defect 
of its quality. 

With the view of testing Mr. Jackson’s labours as severely 
as his efforts deserve, we have, in some few cases, com¬ 
pared his printed marks with specimens of plate of the 
marks and periods he produces. For instance, we have 
closely examined, with the aid of some admirable examples 
in the collection of Dr. J obson Horne, the peculiar letters 
of the Queen Anne period on London plate with those 
given in this book. The result is that in some particulars 
the skill and care of the author shine more fully forth. 
But there are points, in a sense meticulous and slight but 
important to the would-be collector, which are faulty. In 
the 1707-8 Queen Anne specimen, the original M, for 
example, has far more refinement than Mr. Jackson’s 
drawing shows, and in certain provincial marks, such as 
Exeter (1718-19) and Newcastle (1785), there are portions 
of the marks which are far bolder in those original speci¬ 
mens which we have had the advantage of handling than 
in the printed mark. In the period of higher standard 
silver the marks have, of course, often greatly suffered, 
and where this is so, broadly speaking, the redrawing of 
the design is often done in such a way that at the first 
glance, although the original piece may be before you, 
there is some slight difficulty in recognising the period and 
place. But, after all, these are small matters; the work 
as a whole is, at once, highly interesting and written with 
authority. 

It should be mentioned that this important volume may 
be considered as a forerunner of another work on the his¬ 
tory of English plate, which, we believe, Mr. Jackson has 
in hand, and towards the publication of which we look 
forward with pleasure, as it should deal more fully with 
the aesthetic side of the matter. Knowing as we do his 
excellent technical knowledge of English plate, we shall 
welcome the author’s enfranchisement from the considera¬ 
tion of the dry bones of the subject to its expression in 
beautiful examples of smiths’ work. The present book has 
two pleasing illustrations, one of the “Vintners” salt 
(1569), and one of the very interesting two-handed cup 
by Bekegle (1697), which is now in the possession of the 
author ; these two reproductions alone incline us to con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Jackson on his further undertaking, and to 
hope that its accomplishment may not be long delayed. 


MUSIC 

PIONEER MUSICIANS—IV 

From the consideration of the pioneers of the three 
greatest periods in the art of music, those which cul¬ 
minated in Palestrina, Bach and Beethoven respectively, 
it is pleasant to turn aside into a byway, to consider the 
works of one who, while his individuality was unmistakable, 
lived out his life without making any very appreciable 
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impression on the course which the art should follow. 
Henry Lawes, the English song-writer, was born in 1595, 
and lived until 1662, so that he followed immediately upon 
the most vigorous period of English music, exemplified in 
the madrigal composers of the sixteenth century, and he 
was the somewhat younger contemporary of such men as 
Byrde, Dowland, and Orlando Gibbons. He is now chiefly 
known through Milton’s sonnet written in his praise, 
beginning: 

“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent ” ; 

and his music to Milton’s mask of “Comus ” is occasionally 
revived. But Milton, though the greatest, was by no 
means the only poet who had a word to say in his praise ; 
Robert Herrick, some of whose lyrics Lawes set to music, 
made a characteristic epigram about him, and at the 
beginning of each volume of his “ Ayres and Dialogues,” 
Lawes published a number of eulogistic verses by minor 
poets of his day. 

It is to Lawes as revealed in these publications that I 
wish to draw attention. Probably those who have heard 
the "Comus ” music sung and have read Milton’s sonnet, 
have experienced surprise at the apparent extravagance of 
Milton’s words, and it is certainly true that his prophecies 
of lasting fame have not been realised. Not only have the 
“ Ayres ” not lived in the popular sense, but such grave 
and learned critics as Burney and Hawkins have taken 
occasion to condemn Lawes for lack of musicianship. Yet 
if we take the trouble to examine the three books of 
“ Ayres and Dialogues *' we find that, in the words I have 
quoted, Milton exactly hit the mark and showed what was 
the superiority of Lawes over his fellows. Poets have had, 
and still have much to suffer at the hands of the musicians 
who do them the honour of setting their poems. In the 
time of the madrigal writers mentioned above, they had 
often to hear their words endlessly repeated without 
reference to the form of the poem, and smothered in 
a mass of contrapuntal contrivance. I.ater, in the 
time of Purcell and onward, they were to suffer violence 
on behalf of the supposed needs of musical form and 
the singer’s need for ornamental runs and trills. But 
Lawes stood between these two schools. He gave up 
all contrapuntal device, and wrote for the most part for a 
single voice, and he had not come to consider the larger 
needs of musical form, so that the voice was left entirely 
free to concern it-elf with the expression of the words. 
The result was somewhat akin to the recitative of 
Carissimi; a free declamation, which only became an air 
when tfie words seemed to the composer to demand it. 
Olten to one trained to appreciate the definiteness of figure 
and rhythm, which is so essential a feature of modern 
music, the wandering melody of Lawes becomes weari¬ 
some, since, save for a bass, there is no accompaniment to 
redeem it. But it is easy to realise how dear this simple 
type of composition was to the poet's heart. Tennyson, 
who hated to have his poems set to music, might have 
hailed it joyfully: even Mr. W. B. Yeats, who recommends 
•* speaking to the psaltery,” would approve it. 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that Lawes was himself more poet than 
musician. His portrait, of which there is a fine engraving 
in the original edition of his ” Ayres and Dialogues,” 
bespeaks it, and the preface in which he set forth his 
principles of song-writing bears it out. He was also a man 
of wit as the following extract, which I cannot forbear to 
quote, from the same preface, shows: 

•' But this generation is so sated with what's native, that nothing 
takes their eare but what's sung in a language, which (commonly) they 
noderstand as little as they do the music. And to make them a little 
sensible of this ridiculous humour, I took a table or index of old Italian 
Kings (for one, two and three voyces) and this index (which read 
together made a strange medley of nonsense) I set to a varyed ayre and 
gave out that it came from Italy, whereby it hath passed for a rare 
Italian song." 

One would be more prepared to sit in judgment with 
Hawkins and Burney and condemn this vague type of 


composition, were it all that the composer could achieve; 
but, where in his opinion it suited well with the words, 
Lawes could write as sweet and concise a tune as one 
might wish to meet with. When he does so, it is generally 
in triple time, the strong natural accent of this rhythm 
helping him towards definiteness of form, whereas in his 
declamatory songs he uses quadruple time. One of the 
most charming of his tunes is “ The Surprize,” of which 
the following is the first stanza: 

" Careless of love and free from fears 
I gaz'd and gaz'd on Stella's eyes. 

Thinking my reason or my years 
Might keep me safe from all surprize.” 

The words naturally fall into a simple rhythm, and each 
stanza—there are five—is sung to the same little tune of 
sixteen bars in ballad fashion. 

Another tune, no less delightful, is that given to Carew's 
words : “ He that loves a rosy cheek.” To us this tune is 
especially fresh-sounding, since it is strongly reminiscent 
of the old church modes. It is apparently in the key of 
G, though written without signature, and the alternation 
between F natural and F sharp is piquant in effect. One 
might go through these books and pick out sufficient tunes 
to entirely refute all charge of vagueness of mind. Lawes 
undoubtedly knew quite well when he was writing a good 
tune, and when merely declaiming the words with expres¬ 
sive inflections. That he so frequently and deliberately 
adopted the second course was due to his conviction that 
no other plan would give due effect to the words. Lawes 
had, in fact, many of the qualities which made Schubert at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the greatest song¬ 
writer the world had yet seen, but it was impossible for him 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century to use them 
with such effect. If one looks only at the voice part of 
one of Lawes’ songs, one cannot fail to be struck by its 
modem appearance. His habit of distorting the melodic 
outline to give “just note and accent” to important 
syllables, and that of beginning on the unaccented part of 
the bar to avoid an accent on an unimportant word, belong 
far more to the song-writers of the nineteenth century than 
to those of the seventeenth. With Schubert it was the 
form of the poem entirely that suggested the form of the 
music; and so it was with Lawes, only that his date made 
it impossible for him to apply to that end the infinite re¬ 
sources of accompaniment, rhythm, harmony and modula¬ 
tion, which Schubert brought to bear upon it. I cannot 
help thinking that here, if anywhere, we have a musical ana¬ 
logy to that inventor of steam-engines who, just at the time 
Lawes wrote, was speculating on the possibility of moving 
objects from one place to another by means of steam, but 
whose speculations bore no fruit till nigh two centuries 
later. It was impossible to adopt Lawes’ plan of “ just 
note and accent ” and work it into a complete work of 
musical art until the composer’s technique had become 
matured; but nevertheless he had made a great and a true 
discovery, and he had learnt a lesson which few composers 
of the present day have assimilated so perfectly. 

H. C. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I f your correspondent, H. H. F., would do me the honour to 
refer to pp. 51-53 of «ny little volume of “ Clues,’’ he would there 
discover that it had “ occurred to some one that Bazzard might have 
been Datchery.” He would also find various reasons given for not 
entertaining the theory. The points mentioned by H. H. F. had 
already been fully anticipated, together with others. But the case is 
very weak. Bazzard is a purely burlesque character, and he had no 
qualification whatever for acting the difficult and dangerous part of the 
watcher of a suspected murderer. Even if we allow that the three 
points mentioned by H. H. F. substantially support the idea that this 
foolish person, a relative of the foolish Mrs. Billickin, could be entrusted 
with such a momentous mission, what are they in comparison with the 
accumulated evidence in favour of Helena Landless? We must surely 
allow that the balance inclines to the side which contains the greater 
number of arguments, the more so when those arguments are more 
logical and more credible in their character. All that can be adduced 
in Bazzard’s favour is that he was something of a mystery, that he had 
dark eyes, and that on one occasion he was •• off duty.” On the other 
side we have the fact that he was a ridiculous egoist concerned only 
with his own affairs, that he had no interest in Edwin Drood or Jasper, 


that he was by no means heroic, that he was not a conversationalist 
like Datchery, and that Grewgious was not the man to trust him in 
delicate and hazardous operations. But why H. H. F. who strains at 
Helena, for whom so many solid arguments can be advanced, should be 
ready to swallow Bazzard, for whom there is nothing to urge of real 
value, is one of those puzzles I have almost abandoned hope of solving. 
Yet H. H. F. deals the death-blow to the theory himself when he 
admits that if Bazzard were Datchery, Dickens must have abandoned 
probabilities. That is just it. I maintain that "Edwin Drood”— 
which I have read a score of times—is a good and great novel, a 
masterpiece of construction; and my Helena theory goes to prove this. 
The other theories mainly rest on the assumption that the novel is 
poor, and that Dickens very imperfectly knew his own business. 

August 26, J* Coming Walters. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Mr. Proctor and Mr. Cuming Walters both reject Bazzard as 
Datchery. Dickens does make Grewgious say that Bazzard is "off 
duty here, altogether, just at present." But this, it is argued, is only 
his artfulness; he gives a false clue. Mr. Proctor has a probable 
theory that Bazzard is watching Jasper while Jasper is watching 
Landless, in town. I do not, however, think Bazzard an impossible 
Datchery, for what is meant by bis association with amateur writers for 
the stage ? This might lead up to his knowledge of " make-up.” Again, 
I do not think Helena an impossible Datchery, for she was meant to do 
something very notable. But I think her taking the part of Datcbery 
unworthy of Dickens. 

Andrew Lang. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SIMPLICITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The article that appears in the Academy of August 26 under 
the above heading is a truly admirable one. It is to be hoped that 
many of our modern poets will carefully read it and be led thereby to 
study simplicity in the expression of their thoughts and to beware of 
intricate metres. Your contributor, however, seems to have a poor 
opinion of our modern poets. But there are critics among us who 
think that the best of Mr. William Watson’s work may fairly rank 
among the great poetry of our time. Mr. Watson's poems may be 
sometimes wanting in simplicity but he certainly has the "strength 
and patience to be true to himself." Your contributor is a great 
admirer of Wordsworth. I think he will find much to admire in the 
poet who wrote “ Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ the ” Hymn to the Sea ” and 
the ’’Ode in May.” He might moreover have quoted Mr. Watson's 
beautiful little song that begins : 

" April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter," 

to enforce his thesis that all poets ought to study simplicity. 

H. P. W. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In a decadent age when each writer vies to surpass his fellow 
in employing the specious embroidery of "purple patches" it is 
refreshing to read an eloquent and closely reasoned plea for " The 
Excellence of Simplicity." 

All lovers of Wordsworth, who, I venture to think, are an ever 
increasing number, and demand thought as the base of word-magic, 
will agree with Coleridge’s estimate that ” since Milton I know of no 
poet with so many felicities and unforgettable lines as you.’’ 

Take these lines for example: 

" Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears . . . 

The still sad music of humanity . . . 

The harvest of a quiet eye . . . 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy . . .” 

Tennyson, who had a profound admiration for " Lines written above 
Tintem,” first committed to paper in Joseph Cottle's shop at Bristol, 
singled out with unerring instinct the exquisite line you quoted: 
"Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,” as specially worthy of 
admiration. No doubt it was due to him that Wordsworth is so 
liberally represented in the "Golden Treasury” to which you rightly 
direct attention. To Tennyson also may we not attribute its remarkable 
excellence as an Anthology ? 

Stanley Hutton. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR RITCHIE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your review of Professor Ritchie’s remains, the writer took 
so lofty a view that he scarcely did justice to what Ritchie with his 
workaday philosophy has done for the men of his own time. If he was 
not a Plato storing up wisdom for remote posterity, he was no tuneless 
thinker, dreaming in vacuo of impossible Utopias. He was ever ready 
to put to sea on the stormy ocean of current political and social 
problems. He felt that the future of the race lay on these waters, 
however stormy. For such an adventurous spirit there could be no 
“ mare clausum. ’’ He reproved those " who seek to fortify islands of 
meaning in an estranging sea of fact.” He saw that religions and 
beliefs which withdraw from patrolling the seven seas of human know¬ 
ledge and try to found hermit kingdoms are doomed to perish. He 
saw how Logic, reduced to the dry bones of the Syllogism, was dying of 
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inanition. He tried to breathe new life and pour new blood into it by 
re-establishing it as the science of knowledge instead of the once barren 
andit of unvouched for facts to which it has been degraded. The 
philosopher who handles current topics deals in high explosives. His 
brilliant discussion on the essentially progressive nature of Christianity 
can only be described as moral dynamite. 

August 29. C. B. 


A FEAST FOB BOOKWORMS 

To the Editor of Th* Academy 

Si*.—T he article entitled "A Feast for Bookworms ” interests me 
very much as I have seen many of the works you mention. Your con¬ 
tributor remarks that the “ Historia Naturalis ” of Pliny (the Elder by 
the way) is one of the first, if not the very first book on Natural History 
ever published. But are not the old Greek authors from whom the 
Romans drew much of their science worthy to be classed in this 
category ? Aristotle and Theophraslus occur to me at once. The 
latter was a shining light in Botany, for he at any rate understood a 
little of the phenomena of plant fife. His •'De Causa” shows some 
original research, which indeed cannot be said of Pliny. Pliny was a 
mere compiler, a chronicler of trifles, many of them of the character of 
gossip and small beer. Vincent de Beauvais has been called the Pliny 
of the Middle Ages. " Ortus Sanitatis ” was one of the earliest printed 
books. It contains besides pictures of animals several very grotesque 
woodcuts of plants. 

Of the botanical works mentioned, the “ Historia Stirpium ” of Fuchs 
has some of the finest wood engravings of any Herbals I have seen. 
In fidelity to nature, I do not think any other book comes up to them 
and in workmanship they equal the work of Durer. Clusius is of 
interest to Englishmen, as he was an acquaintance of Sir Francis 
Drake and visited him in England. In fact the specimens of potato 
which Clusius figured were procured from tubers Drought from Peru 
in 1586 by Sir Francis Drake himself. 

L'Obel also is of interest to Englishmen, for though of French 
parentage, he spent a great part of his life in England, and indeed died 
at Highgate in 1616. He went with Lord Zouch, when that nobleman 
was sent as Ambassador to Denmark, and on his return was appointed 

botanographer ” to James I. Besides the “ Adversaria ” he was the 
author of the “ Observationes sive Stirpium Historia,” which was 
largely quoted by Linnaeus. 

The ” Pinax Rerum Naturalium ” of Christopher Merret hardly 
seems to me to be properly termed " of biological interest.” The 
zoological part of the book is merely a fist of names with their Latin 
and English equivalents with references to Gesner, Aldrovandus and 
others; and the mineralogy is equally insignificant. The botanical 
part is slightly better, though even there Merret is full of inaccuracies 
and quite lacking in discrimination. Does your contributor really think 
that a “fair knowledge” of biology conld be obtained from such a 
volume ? 

Yonr contributor says that “ Francois Lequat is a name familiar at 
least among all naturalists.” I should be diffident indeed in laying 
claim to the title of naturalist, but I can safely lay claim to having read 
a good number of books on Natural History both ancient and modem. 
I have never seen the name before and I have ransacked my library in 
vain to find it. Possibly it Is a misprint. 

August 24. Edith J. Temple. 

(Mrs. W. S. Durrant) 


IMPRESSIONISM AND OBSCURITY 
To tie Editor of The Academy 

Si*.—M r. Tilney’s letter on the subject of the ” green ” donkey is 
interesting, if not very convincing. One is left to wonder whether, had 
there been a dozen such impressionists surrounding the unfortunate ass, 
each would have reproduced a donkey of different colour. 

But my excuse for trespassing upon your space is to ask again the 
real question raised by the •* Man in the Street's " letter, which appears 
to me to be this Art toe not both in Art and Literature suffering from what 
might be called Tie Cult of Obscurity ? 

It needs but little experience to discover that most people are loud in 
their praise of what they do not understand. My indictment is that 
first wilfully, and then unconsciously, this vanity has been pandered to, 
with the harrowing result that to-day we have Whistler out-Whistlered; 
whilst the most cursory glance at modem poetry will reveal a display 
of ••difficulty” of which it is hard to speak in temperate language. 
May I recommend, say to "The Irish School" a careful study of 
Ruskin’s ” Elements of English Prosody," wherein he says; 

••The lower order of singers cast themselves primarily into their 
song, and are swept away with it (thinking themselves often finer folks 
for so losing their legs in the stream) and are in the end little concerned 
though there be an extremely minute dash and infusion of meaning in 
the jingle, so only that the words come timeably: forcing perhaps an 
accent or two at last even in these, without any law or excuse for it.” 

August 23. Max Plowman. 


QUOTATION WANTED 
To the Editor of The Academy 

St*.—Would yon. of your courtesy, or any of your readers, inform 
me where I shall find the words, “ I come from my father’s vineyard 
and I know nothing ” ? I had thought that Sancho Panza said them ; 


but, in a hurried look through Don Quixote the other day, I couldn't 
discover. I know that they were originally written in Spanish, or, at 
least, I have seen somewhere a Spanish equivalent of them. 

Inqvhrzr. 


FAVOURITE BOOKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I think it would be very interesting if some of your subscribers 
would send the names of some few books which have given them great 
pleasure. 

I do not mean " the hundred best books ” or notoriously well known 
books like the Bible, ‘‘Pickwick,” “ Rob Roy,” “ Vanity Fair,” etc , 
but less known works. What are well known to some are quite unknown 
to others. 

For instance. Ludovic Halevy's " Mariage d'Amour ”—a gem—is not 
known by everybody. 

August 28. J. A. C. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

The English Lakes. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. Described by 
W. T. Palmer. (Black, 20s. net) A series of “Beautiful Books” 
dealing with these islands could not have advanced far without a 
volume on the Lake Country. Here the illustrator and the writer of 
the narrative have competed so closely with each other that it is diffi¬ 
cult to apportion their respective merits in producing this beautiful 
book. The chapter on Ullswater which the writer well calls the 
“home of beauty,” is particularly good, as Mr. I’almer is really in love 
with his subject. We wish to accord him special thanks for drawing 
attention to the proposed purchase of Gowbarrow Fell by the National 
Trust for Preservation of Places of Natural Beauty. It is to be hoped 
that the Trust’s efforts will be crowned by success and that Dorothy 
Wordsworth's " Daffodils ” may soon be a real as well as an ideal 
possession of the poetic reader. We only wish it were possible to draw 
a ring fence round the whole of the Lake Country and preserve it as a 
national park. 

Abbotsford. Painted by W. Smith. Described by W. S. Crockett. 
(Black, 7s. 6d.) The author of the work on the Scott country 
has made a worthy companion volume in “Abbotsford," and he has 
had an excellent collaborateur in Mr. William Smith, who has seized 
with his pencil the picturesque beauties of Twecdside and its surround¬ 
ings. The narrative is an admirable compilation of all that is worth 
knowing about the home of the greatest of Borderers. The chapter on 
John Gibson Lockhart is particularly well done, and is conceived in the 
best taste. The dreaded ” Scorpion ” of the now forgotten " Chaldee 
manuscript ” was not, after all, such an uncanny wight. All lovers of 
Scott should read, and if they read they will buy, this charming 
volume. 

In immediate succession to Macaulay’s History 0/ England, Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus have issued, in the St. Martin's Library, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s Eeign of Queen Anne. The juxtaposition of names and 
titles awakens anew the feeling of regret—which Mr. McCarthy would 
be the first to share—that Macaulay was unable to write the history of 
that reign which, as Sir George Trevelyan rightly insisted, ” he was 
competent to treat as no man again will treat it.” Even if we admit 
that Macaulay “ looked out upon the world, but, behold, only the 
Whigs were good,” if we agree with Gladstone that his " invincible 
ignorance ” on some subjects was only less amazing than his omni¬ 
science on others, and that to some aspects of a case his mind remained 
'■ hermetically sealed,” the literary quality of his work is undeniable. 
That he was, perhaps, one of the mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease, his " multitude of pocket-books of every shape and colour ” 
suggest; but there was a limit to his output, and the vivid picture of 
the Silver Age which he had doubtless formed in his mind was never 
painted. Mr. McCarthy’s views about " the dignity of history ” are, 
fortunately, as sound as Macaulay’s own. He is never the dryasdust, 
laboriously compiling facts and figures ; he is never distressingly accu¬ 
rate ; and scanning the pages of this excellent little reprint we are 
carried back to the age which has given us so many delightful 
volumes, and turn, instinctively, to the plates in which Hogarth's 
pencil has preserved every detail of the social life of his day. 

Canterbury: A Ilisicrical and Tofogiafhical Account of the City. By J. 
Charles Cox. Illustrated by B C. Boulter. (Ancient Cities, Methuen, 
4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cox, the author of this volume, was asked by the late 
Archbishop Benson to write a short history of Canterbury. The work 
was never finished until, twenty years alter its inception, it became 
part of Messrs. Methuen's excellent series. Mr. Cox knows his 
Canterbury well; and if this book is not very "good reading," that is 
because it is so packed with information. A thorough knowledge of its 
contents would take trouble in the acquiring, but once acquired would 
make the visitor independent of all guide-books, vergers and other 
impediments to the enjoyment of travel. Mr. Cox begins by tracing 
the history of Canterbury from the lake-dwellers to the nineteenth 
century ; and goes on to examine its buildings one by one. He works 
thoroughly and exactly ; and, thoughtfully, concludes his book with an 
itinerary and a capital index. Mr. Boulter’s illustrations are hard and 
dry ; and in this they make a good match for Mr. Cox's letter-press ; 
birt like it, they give valuable information which the reader and visitor 
can transform with their own imaginations. We can imagine no 
better work than this for those who like to use their own eyes. 
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COUTH PORT PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE. 


TRAINING 


President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 
Principals— A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mas. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
ind systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Shimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology. Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
tu successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.-Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
ire received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport¬ 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Ex ercises , and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


R 1 FYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY 
OF WALES. 


PERMANENTREPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D, G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FR 1 DK. HOLLTEE, • PEMEROKE SQUARE, LONDON, N. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought. —Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 Sx. Martin's Lank, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


In October next the University Court will pro¬ 
ceed to the appointment of a REGISTRAR. 
Academic qualifications necessary. Salary £500 
per annum. Applications should state the candi¬ 
date's age. acade m ic qualifications, and secretarial 
or official experience, and should be received not 
liter than SEPTEMBER 25 by the Registrar 
University Registry, Cathays Park. Cardiff), from 
thorn particulars may be obtained. 

September 2, 1905. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

CA Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


C URRENT Literature and Snrplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


J AMES BARKER, GENERAL NEWS¬ 
PAPER AGENT, 2 Castle Court, Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C., is open to receive a limited 
number of Subscriptions to the Times to be posted 
by evening mail on day of issue at 15s. per quarter, 
29s. six months, or £2 16s. for one year. - -Bankers: 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 


Th* COUNCIL of the COLLBGB invites applications for 
** post of LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMER¬ 
CIAL SCIENCE, at a salary of £200. 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before 
Saturday, SEPTEMBER 33,1905, to the undersigned, from 
dost particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. .Registrar. 

Carvursicy College, Cardiff. 

Sept em ber 6, 1903. 


T he anstey physical training 

COLLEGE, 

near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 

For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling's Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Guaes. Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
n^irae of phy-ical training offered for women, combining, as it 
c&e*, oostntry life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, atteoCance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
lecxorea and Practical Anatomy; excellent teaching pi actice, 
aatches. etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
texea im extent. 

Special attention is given to aesthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
aosemeats 

Tine training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to wemca's physique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
«no. Women of good birth and education here find an attrac¬ 
tive vocation. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
A trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A mote- professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
sc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
towed shonMen, flu chest, or otherwise delicate, who an 
beamed by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 
College goes up September s7. Full particulars from the 
hsmcxpeL 


L ITERARY AGENCY.—Stories, Articles, 
Novels, of good quality, wanted to place for 
publication. Typewriting, Translations, Research, 
etc.— Grahams' Literary Bureau, Dept. G, 34 
Strand, W.C. 


P ROMPT AND ACCURATE TYPE¬ 
WRITING at iod. per 1000 words, done by 
Old Public School Men. The author of "Vanessa" 
writes to us : “ Your work is fine 1 ”— Loughnan 
Bros., 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 


A UTHORS' MSS., 9 i. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


P LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta¬ 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., iod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mbssbr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


shown (minimum 3 lines). 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, js. 

The Rainbow and the Rose 

A Volume of Verse by 
E. NESBIT, 

Author of “ Lays and Legends,'* etc. 

“ A genuine poet."— Athknauu. 

“ Except Miss Rossetti, who is hors contours , E. Nesbit is 
quite the best writer among Englishwomen." 

Manchrstrr Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print "Books Wanted '' 
and "For Sale" art inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address '); minimum, is. 


P ETER Simple, 3 vols, 1834 

3 vols, 1837,’or either vol 
Phillip# (Stephen) Primavera, 1890 first edition 
Christ in Hades, 1896 
Eremus (Lillis Press) 

Poems, 1898 

Paolo and Francesca, 1900 first edition 
Philobiblon Society, any vols 

Pierce Plowman’s Vision and Crede, 1561, or imperfect, or 
any edition before 1600 

Pillement, Cahiers de Fleurs (All or any in good state), 4to, 
1660, and after 

Plain or Ringlets, in monthly parts, or cloth or half bound 
i860 or any parts 

Plat’s Delightcs for Ladies, 8vo, 1609 

Playfair Papers, 3 vols, 1841 

Plays, any old ones, ato, printed before 1700 

Poe’s Works, 8 vols, 8 vo, New York, 1884 

Poems by Melanter, 1834 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827 

Poems from the Arabic, 4to, Warwick, 1800 

Poems, 1830-33, privately printed, 186a 

Poems on Various Occasions, Newark, 1806 or 1807 

Poems on Various Occasions, 1709 

Poems by E. A. Poe, 1829 

Poems by Currer, Buis, and Acton Bell, published by Aylott 
and Jones, 1846 

Poems, by S. T. Coleridge, Bristol, 1796 or 1797 
Poems, by J. R., 1850 

Walter T. Spencer, #7 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


WARNER'S DAISY PLAINS, Grant’* 

” Letty Hyde’s Lovers, History of Powys Fadog, Griffith’s 
Angel of the Revolution. Any Books in Welsh language.— 
Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


W HITMAN'S MASTERS OP MEZZO¬ 
TINT.— J. Jaeob, 149 Edgware Road, London, W.— 
Books bought for cash in any quantity. 


Books for Sale 


TURNER AND RUSKIN.—Edition de Luxe. 
4 2 vols., with portfolio, of duplicate plates.— John D. 

Baillle, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


HAWTHORNE'S WORKS, 12 vols., River- 

t a tide Edition, with Introductory Notes by G. P. Lathrop, 
Illustrated with Etchings by Bluet, Church, DieIminn,Giflord, 
etc. Post 8 vo, cloth, good condition, £4 tos. forfe.— Welker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


TJAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

11 (1844), bound blue cloth; publisher, Longman 8k Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. 


ACADEMY.—Bound Volumes (half-yearly) for 
“ 190a, 1903, and 1904, 6 a. 6d. each.— P. O, A., c/o it 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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George Newn es, Ltd. 


Newnes* Art Library 


Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases 
previously been repteduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal works of the 


made from works which have not 
agtist. 3s. *d. net. 

BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davkv. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L Baldrv. 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. 
Linton, R.I. 

VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldrv. 

QOiZOLI. By Hugh Stores. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgcumre Staley. 


VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

O. F. WATTS. By Da. R. Panting 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm ell. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. 
BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 


Studio.— “ Messrs. Newnes' now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters . . . excellently reproduce, and 
apparently considerable trouble has teen taken to secure reproductions of some of the less known and least acceatible of 
the painters' chief works." 


Library of the Applied Arts 

A aeries of volumes for those interested ip the Applied Arts of the past, providing information of a really practical valu' 
to collectors and students. Particular attention has been paid to the illustrations, which are both numerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both Mooochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown ivo, cloth, gilt top, ya. fid. net. 

DUTCH POTTWRY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Knowles. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bat*. 

Standard— %i Will appeal strongly to collector*.” . . . „ 

PaU Mail Ga m fttt —English Embroidery ) “ The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. 

Bystander .—” From beginning to end always companionable, sincere, and instructive ; we can imagine no more useful and 
agreeable vojujne.” 

Drawings by Great Masters 

The Drawings ia this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 11} in. by 8j in. The volumes each contain 
48 Reproductions, many of them printed in tints, and of these four Or five are mounted on a coloured paper h* harmony with 
the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound in deJicatejy tinted paper boards with velluta backs, 
with a beautiful design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 

HOLBEIN. By A. Lvs Baldrv. 

ALBRECHT SURER. By Dr. Hans Simger. 

Manchester Guardian.—" Is sure of s welcome. The reproductions are printed with unusuel eere.” 


Modern Master Draughtsmen 

Uniform with ** Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. net each. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR B. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Malcolm Bell. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES* By T. Martin Wood. 

Studio. —(Burne-Jenes) “ Carefully selected and well reproduced . . . full of value to the student and of delight to those 
who cah appreciate their delicate beauty offerm and remarkable force of expression.” 

Impressionist Painting: Its Genesis and Development 

By Wyaford Dewhurst 

With 84 Illustrations in Monochrome and five in Colours, being reproductions of the finest examples of Impressionist work 
from Turner and Constable to the present day. Small foho, cloth extra, 25s. net. 

Daily Mi ws .—** Aa elaborate and beautifully-illustiated history of the movement, marked at once by an unqualified 
enthusiasm for the school and a profound knowledge of the work of its exponents.” 

Collectors' Circular .—“ It is a fascinating story written in a convincing style by a man who knows his subject.” 


Newnes* Thm~Paper Classics 

Volumes small enough for tbe pocket (6Jin. by 4fD., and Jin. thick), yet large enough for the book.sbelf. Printed 
in large type on thm but _ thoroughly opaque paper, and in a dainty binding, they make admirable pccket 
companions for holiday reading. 


HILTON’S POEMS. 

COLERIDGE'S POEMS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ILIADS 
CHAPMANS HOMERS ODYSSEYS 
MRS BROWNING'S POEMS a Vola. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, a 
Vofs. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOH'B SHORTER 
WORKS 

HORACE WALPOLES LETTERS. 
ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 

BURNS’ POEMS 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

KEATS’ POEMS 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 

POE’S TALES 

LAMB'S WORKS 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 

HERRICK'S POEMS. 


Limp Latakskib, 3*. 6d. net; Cloth, 3a. net Postage 3d. extra. 

PallttallGautte. —’* The * Tbin Paper Classics ’ is keeping well ahead of everything else wa know in its own pmstcular 
JUbe. The selection of works fer it has never yet descended is standard from the highest; and yet it is as various and 
Comprehensive aft gny reasonable mind caqld Fifth. 


8 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


GHATTO SWINDIB’S NEW BOOKS 


The Life of Charles Dickens 

as Revealed In his Writing*. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Frc- 
similes, a vols., demy 8vo, doth, ais. net. 


Essays in the Art of Writing 

By ROBERT LORIS STEVENSON. Crown 8m, 

buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


So Like a Woman 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Crown Bvo, doth, 

6 s. 

“ So Like a Woman ” is a thrilling story of modern life, 
tbe opening scene being laid m the penal settlement of 
Portland, where John Clifford is suffering for a brother's 
crime. The interest of the tale is cast over a wide 
panorama—police headquarters, a London ball-room, and 
tbe bleak moorlands. 


NEW NOVEL OT THE AOTHOB OF 41 THE SANYASt ’ 

Dilys 

By F. E. PENNY. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. IS.ft. r*. 

The scene of “Dilys” is laid in the south of India, in 
one of the old deserted forts once owned by the East India 
Company. In the story, which is romantic apd breaks 
fresh ground, the Indian gipsies play a prominent and 
striking part. Those interesting people possess tbe instinct 
of devoted loyalty to each other and to those they befriend- 
Other characters in the tale are two old soldiers who have 
taken their pensions, the daughter of an Anglo -1 i dian 
official, a police officer who is anxious to discover how 
French brandy is smuggled into camp, and a young b irruter 
in search of a missingneirCss. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night 

By ROBERT BURNS. With OlustraUoas hy 
A. $. BOYD. Fcap. 4 to, cloth, 6s. net. ISe/t. 14. 


Oa a Mexican Mustang 
through Texas 

By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 
265 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [Sc/>t. 14- 


The Freemasons 

By L. S. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

^ “ The Fieemasons” is a daringly original study of a n*w 
situation in fiction. It is a study of love and jealousy, and 
of a man who, loving his neighbour's wife, and thinking 
himself weaker than be really is, makes use of a novel 
expedient to remove his temptation. To say that be is a 
Freemason will give a clue to members of the craft. 


The Pocket Richard Jefferies 

Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. i6mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net *, leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

The Princess and the 
Kitchen-Maid 

By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of “TbePoet 
and tbe Pierrot.** Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

[Se/t. az 


ARNOLD BENNETTS NEW NOVEL. 

Sacred and Profane Love 

By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grant 
Babylon Hotel.*’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ax 

In his new novel, “Sacred and Profane Love,** Mr 
Arnold Bennett has endeavoured to handle courageou st¬ 
and honestly the subject of romantic passion. His heroic 
achieves immense fame in the aits, and his hero is a world 
renowned pianist; but these characters, as well as orbej 
less important, are treated mainly on the passionate h« m 
side. Art forms only the background for love. The novi 
is divided into three ‘‘episodes,” of which the first occur 
in the “Five Towns” (a district already familiar to reader 
Of Mr. Bennett's previous novels), the second in Lonrl om 
and the third in Paris. Both in theme and io treatcn»rti 
“ Sacred and Profane Love” differs markedly from ai: 
of its predecessors by the same hand. 


Usfoa: CtotttoftfIndw.tH St.f aiti&’sltM, V. 
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The erection of a statue or a memorial, however modestly 
it may be conducted, is always a source of honour to the 
memorialists as much as to the memorialised. The bereaved 
widow or the sorrowing children of the Georgian era always 
took care that the monument itself should testify their 
devotion to the deceased and, incidentally, their knowledge 
of how to do things handsomely. And Bath, when she 
spreads her net and catches three poets, one a native of 
Suffolk, one of Dublin and one of Northamptonshire, and 
claims them with a tablet as her own, is really paying 
honour in her modest, decorous fashion, to Bath even 
more than to Crabbe, Moore and Bowles. They were all 
members of her Literary Institution, and all present at its 
inauguration in January 1826. Moreover, they were all 
fond of Bath. It is only fair that Bath, which is richer, 
after all, in literary associations than any other town, 
except London, should value her history and do everything 
in her power to keep it alive. 

To many people the most interesting and valuable part 
of the commemoration will be that which related to William 
Lisle Bowles. Bath has more claim to him than to either 
of the other poets, since it was in Bath—on his way back 
to Oxford after a long tour on the Continent and Scotland 
and the North of England, undertaken in depression after 
a double disappointment in love—that Bowles found a 
publisher for the “ Fourteen Sonnets written chiefly on 
Picturesque Spots during a Journey.” There is a world of 
interesting reminiscence raised by the name of Cruttwell, 
the publisher and bookseller of Bath; but that is outside 
our present topic. And Bath remained, with some excep¬ 
tions, the town in which Bowles published his works, 
besides being the metropolis of his living of Bremhill. 

Bowles is all but forgotten now; there is not a line of 
his in the “Golden Treasury” ; to most people his very 
name rings a little strangely. And yet M. Ren6 Huchon, j 
the very able French student of English literature, who i 
was wisely selected to perform the ceremony of unveiling 1 
the tablet on Saturday last, declared that in spite of what j 
Burns and Cowper had done, the English lyrical poetry of 
the nineteenth century began with Bowles. There is no 
need to remind our readers what Coleridge, then a boy of 
seventeen at Christ’s Hospital, thought of the sonnets, 
how he copied them out no less than forty times in a year 
and a half, because he wanted all his friends to read them 
and was too poor to buy copies of the book. They seem 
to have been hailed by all the young, ardent, and rather 
academic souls of the day, and it would be easy to under¬ 
rate their influence on the great poetry that was then 
coming to birth. _ 

Crabbe’s connection with Bath came only towards the 
dose of his life, when he was Vicar of Trowbridge; and 
Moore’s consisted in certain visits to Lord Lansdowne at 
Bowood, and talks with Mrs, Lefanu over the Life of 


Sheridan on which he was then at work. Of Crabbe we 
are to hear more next week, when some anniversary is to 
be celebrated at his native town of Aldeburgh. 

Crabbe’s connection with Aldeburgh was not very pro¬ 
tracted. Hi$ earliest feeling with regard to the place seems 
to have been a desire to get away from it; and he came to 
London in a sailing-boat to make his fortune as a man of 
letters. He had read that great men were disposed to act 
as “patrons” to poets, and he set about looking for a 
patron, sending specimen eulogies to likely names, and 
offering to serve them permanently as eulogist-in-chief. 
Most of them did not answer his letters, but Edmund 
Burke invited him to call, relieved his necessities, and gave 
him some useful introductions. The original letter to 
Burke, with many other Crabbe documents, is now in the 
Broadiey Collection, the exhibition of some parts of which 
at Bath gave the occasion exceptional interest. 

Crabbe took holy orders, and became a pluralist. 
There was a period in his life, however, when, having 
been apprenticed to a surgeon, he tried to practise medicine 
at Aldeburgh, occupying his leisure, which was plentiful, in 
botanising in the fields. As it happened, his choice of a 
recreation proved a bar to his success in his profession. 
His patients, observing him picking flowers in the lanes 
and on the commons, believed that he was gathering 
simples, and they said that, as he thus obtained his 
remedies without cost, it was his plain duty to dispense 
them gratuitously. A practice carried on in the presence 
of such expectations naturally did not prove lucrative. 

A few years ago literary circles would have been more 
moved by the premature death of Harold G. Parsons 
than they are at the present moment. He was one of the 
few men who united to a literary instinct a real taste for 
adventure and a head for business. At the most promising 
point of his career he gave up writing and went to his native 
Australia, where his life was such as would have furnished 
material for half a dozen novels. He was at one time very 
poor and he became very rich, he entered into politics, hie 
cut a figure in Australia, he became involved in lawsuits, 
he loved and lost, and he eventually returned to this 
country not much richer than he was when he went 
away. _ 

One of the first persons he looked up on his return was 
he who is inditing the present paragraph. Parsons then 
said among other things that he had lost the literary 
touch and the literary ambition during his practical life. 
Looking at himself in the half-humorous way habitual 
to him, he recalled the handsome youth who had left 
these shores and with a gesture painted the much more 
substantial figure that had come back, declaring at the 
same time that with the increase of tissue had departed 
all the fineness that had led to literature; but of course, 
this was an exaggeration. He soon gave proof that the 
life he had left had not dulled but sharpened his pen, and 
the writing done in that short interlude had more vigour 
and merit than any belonging to the earlier period. 


But he did not come home to rest, or the fit very 
quickly deserted him, and one fine morning he left a note 
saying he had gone to South Africa. There he won dis¬ 
tinction, as he was always bound to win distinction where 
the qualities of a man ot action could display themselves; 
but, as luck would have it, a severe wound stopped his 
career at a very early stage. He got better quickly ; bwt 
the soldiering profession was practically ended and he once 
more came back to England. This time he was engrossed 
in a book which it was his ambition to write—a book on 
“ The True Nature of Imperialism.” The nltimate essence 
of it was delivered as a lecture to the Society of Arts; but 
as far as we know the book was not completed. First he 
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went to Oxford to write it, and then, finding the University 
City not conducive to concentrated literary effort, he asked 
the present writer to recommend a quiet place to him, the 
consequence being that he went down to a farm-house in 
Lincolnshire. This was practically his first introduction 
to genuine rural life in England, and he was so charmed 
with it that he gave much more of his attention to agri¬ 
culture than to literary composition. 


Once more a note was left on our table, and this time it 
was to tell that he was off to Lagos, where he had been 
appointed a resident magistrate. Thence he returned for 
a holiday last spring, and so his career ended. It seems 
but a very little while since he, as a bright and aspiring 
student, sent the first two papers he ever wrote to W. E. 
Henley, then editor of the National Observer. “ I got both 
a left and a right,” he used to say in recounting the 
circumstances, and indeed of all his staff there was no one 
of whose future Mr. Henley felt a more certain assurance; 
perhaps that future would have been realised but for Mr. 
Parsons' habit of dissipating his energy. He did not burn 
the candle at two but at sixteen different ends. In private 
life he was the most charming of men, full of go and spirit 
and with an eye that levelled all whom he met. His con¬ 
stant companion in London at one period was a working 
man with whom he associated on equal terms—that was 
typical of his fine nature and generous temperament. 


Has the cockney or the yokel the nicest appreciation of 
words ? The old fallacy of the countryman getting through 
life on three hundred words need not be discussed here. 
Any one who knows the country, knows that in richness of 
vocabulary, excluding expletives, Hodge has nothing to 
fear in comparison with the town-bred artisan with his 
“ machine-made ” lingo. The cockney’s vocabulary is 
largely made up of words that he either hears or reads, the 

S jkel’s is largely built up by direct contact with things. 

early every word stands for something in his mind, some¬ 
thing definitely concrete that he has seen with his own 
eyes or heard with his own ears. He knows a swede from 
a turnip. A covey means one thing to him and a flight 
means another. Each expression comes to him fresh from 
the mind of nature, not after it has been worn smooth by 
frequent currency. Who has not turned over the pages of 
a dialect dictionary and felt the difference between this 
and any standard dictionary. In one the flowers of speech 
seem still alive, in the other they have often lost both 
colour and shape and become mere symbols. To those 
who have been brought up in the country, some of the fine 
writers of to-day seem to have been weaned on Webster. 
They certainly have never tasted nature except through 
the medium of the dictionary. 


Our dialects are really our nurseries in which the 
English language is growing. It only needs a first-rate 
writer to transplant these spoils from the good old stock 
into standard English. In many cases the translation is 
hardly necessary. As we recently showed in a note on 
Mr. Dutt’s Glossary of Broadland, these words belong to 
more than one locality, while, if we consult the New English 
Dictionary, which is really a sort of verbal herald’s office, 
we find that many of these words have a long and illus¬ 
trious pedigree. It is noteworthy that Dr. Rouse, in a re¬ 
cent edition of Matthew Arnold’s “ On translating Homer,” 
advocates a translation based on a refined version of “ the 
racy colloquial of the English peasant which at its best is 
very good. He regards it as a happy mean between the 
somewhat “ Wardour-street ” English of Butcher and Lang 
and the everyday English of the late Samuel Butler. At 
any rate his testimony to the vitality and vigour of rustic 
speech is remarkable. 


One of Lord Byron’s athletic feats is recalled to memory 
by the institution of a swimming prize, bearing his name, 
to be competed for at Venice. During his residence in the 


City of the Doges, Byron challenged all comers to swim 
against him from the Lido to the Bridge of the Rialto. 
Two competitors presented themselves, but when the 
Grand Canal was won the headmost swimmer swam alone. 
Nor did the poet leave the water when he had won his race. 
He continued in triumph as far as Santa Chiara, which he 
reached with ease after swimming for four hours and ten 
minutes. 


Probably Byron was the best all-round athlete among 
the poets of any country and any age. He was a boxer as 
well as a swimmer; while as a cricketer he was good enough 
to play for Harrow against Eton at Lord’s. But, of course, 
the standard of athletic attainment among eminent men of 
letters is not high. They are, perhaps, better at cricket 
than at anything else; but the only one of them who plays 
quite first-class cricket is Mr. Hesketh Pritchard, though 
we believe Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has sometimes repre¬ 
sented the M.C.C. On the river, so far as we know, only 
two men of letters have excelled: Professor Furnival, whose 
distinction as a sculler is recorded in “Who’s Who,” and 
Mr. Robert Bridges, who, as Mr. Andrew Lang lately re¬ 
minded us, stroked the Corpus Eight, at Oxford, at the 
time when Corpus was head of the river. In fencing Mr. 
Egerton Castle can hold his own against most rivals. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell is an angler of mark; and, in the matter 
of golf, there is Mr. Horace Hutchinson to be reckoned 
with. When all is said, however, Byron remains the out¬ 
standing instance of the man of letters excelling in the 
sports commonly called “ manly.” In his favourite sport 
of natation, his most formidable literary competitor would 
probably have been Guy de Maupassant. 


What is curious is that Byron (and not Byron alone 
among poets) was more proud of his athletic than of his 
poetical achievements. The gallery is more immediately 
responsive to the former class of feat. The poet, whatever 
he may achieve, may never have the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has made or broken a “record.” That, one 
supposes, is the secret of this particular infirmity of noble 
minds. But it is noticeable that the athletes of whom the 
poets are jealous do not pay them the compliment of 
reciprocating the jealousy. Soldiers have sometimes done 
so. “Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec,” is the classical example. But 
can any one picture Mr. Montagu Holbein saying, as he 
strips for his dive: “ Gentlemen, I would rather be the 
author of that poem than swim the Channel.” He would 
provide excellent “ copy ” for the newspapers if he would 
do so, but he has not done so yet. Any number of people, 
he probably reflects, have written poems, but the Channel 
swim has, up to the present, only been accomplished 
once. 


What is the fittest and most durable memorial of dead 
authors ? At Dryden’s funeral, it may be remembered, 
the choir chanted “Exegi monumentum aere perennius,” 
and other poets besides Horace have found in their own 
works the assurance of an earthly immortality. Yet 
survivors and disciples claim a more tangible reminder, 
and the appreciation of this motive ought to temper 
criticism of certain mediocre pieces of sculpture. It is a 
growing practice to turn the homes of great men, as has 
been done at Grasmere and at Lichfield, into shrines for 
literary pilgrims. Mme. Emile Zola, however, has chosen 
what is perhaps a wiser method of honouring her hus¬ 
band’s memory. Zola’s country seat at Mldan supplied 
the title for “Les soirees de M6dan,” a volume of short 
stories to which he contributed an admitted masterpiece, 
“ L'Attaque du Moulin," an episode of the Franco-Prussin 
War. Mme. Zola has now made over the M6dan property 
to the “ Assistance Publique,” a society whose object is to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. It is easy to believe 
that this transaction would have had Emile Zola’s entire 
approbation. 
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The Biblioth£que Nationale at Paris is issuing a 
catalogue, and has just produced the twentieth volume, 
in which the last heading treated is Budzynski. It is 
expected that there will be two hundred and thirty 
volumes altogether, and that, at the present rate of pro¬ 
gress, sixty-four years will elapse before it is completed. 
By 1970, however, a few hundred thousand additional 
volumes will have been added to the Library, and a new 
catalogue will be required. Unhappy compilers, whose 
task recalls that of the daughters of Danaus 1 Our British 
Museum got through its work at a much greater pace, 
though Herbert Spencer did once declare the tardiness of 
its progress to be a proof of the inefficiency of the State 
ana of the superiority of private to public enterprise. 


The growth of the habit of erecting statues of the dead 
fills the Paris Figaro with mingled feelings. Parisians may 
have to thread their way, it is suggested, amid a forest of 
pedestals, if this pious custom be not checked. Certainly 
the practice seems overdone, when one individual stanch 
in bronze or marble more than once in the same city. 
Thus there are in Paris two statues of Washington, two 
of La Fayette, and four of Joan of Arc. There are 
some interesting family parties. Dumas fils is to face his 
father in the Place Malesherbes, and Dumas g rand-fbe is 
to bear them company. Room for the young, is the 
Figaro’s comment, and so much the worse for Malesherbes! 
Musset is still undomiciled, and Verlaine bides his time. 
One class of statuary there is which London has not yet 
adopted, the groupe sympathique, a specimen of which is 
projected for the Champs-Elys^es in memory of the chief 
lights of the Barbizon School—Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
Dupr6, and Daubigny. One advantage of this plan, it is 
pointed out, is that a single inaugurating ceremony suffices 
for several statues. 


Without counting sculptured likenesses, which form a 
part of various public buildings, and the presentments of 
such abstractions as Liberty and Peace, there are in 
Paris, it seems, no less than one hundred and six statues. 
Ten of these are equestrian (the fine Joan of Arc in 
bronze is an example), fifty are standing and nineteen 
seated, while the remaining heroes have had to be con¬ 
tented with busts. Writers are most numerous among the 
monumentally distinguished, then scientific men, then 
painters, then politicians, and then soldiers. Thus the 
arts, as is fitting in Paris, have the lion’s share of repre¬ 
sentation, though only two sculptors, one architect, and 
one actor are included. We may remember that Shakes¬ 
peare finds a place among the honoured authors. On 
the other hand one looks in vain for features of Corneille, 
Racine, and Chateaubriand; but very likely they are to be 
found in various provincial towns. How would it be, on 
the “ happy family ” principle, to combine them a groupe 
sympathique with Musset and Verlaine ? 


The French schoolboy is threatened with a very revolu¬ 
tionary measure, the abolition of prizes, and the Figaro 
has been collecting the opinions of men of letters on the 
subject. Individual distinction, it appears, is offensive to 
stem upholders of the impossible theory of equality, to 
whom in fact “ democracy is founded on the fear of heroes 
and the worship of zeros.” Or is it, M. Emile Bergerat 
suggests, the law of equality that every one must be 
celebrated, just as, we may add, in the race in '* Alice in 
Wonderland ” every one got a prize ? MM. Ernest Daudet, 
Provins and Btemont are among the upholders of the 
present system. M. Daudet rightly thinks the suppres¬ 
sion of prizes would be deplorable. He did not himself 
shine as a prizewinner, he tells the readers of the Figaro, 
but when he recalls his shame and regret at going home 
empty-handed, he feels confident that the abolition of these 
rewards would put a premium upon idleness. Surely, as 


long as schoolboy nature remains what it is, it would be a 
great mistake to abolish the spirit of emulation. A few 
would study for the love of learning; but the majority 
would become confirmed shirkers, if all tangible marks of 
merit were suppressed. 


Save at the Academy and at the New Gallery, the art of 
Watts has never been better represented than in the 
recently opened exhibition at the Laing Art Gallery, New¬ 
castle, to which the painter’s executors, the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Spielmann, Lord Armstrong, Lady Granby, 
Lord Davey, Lord Northbourne, and others have lent 
some two hundred and fifty pictures. From the portrait 
of the artist when a boy, painted in 1834, to the Destiny — 
whieh was never finished—the whole field of Watts’ 
activity is represented. The more important portraits 
include the Tennyson, George Meredith, Lord Leighton, 
Swinburne, John Stuart Mill, Dean Liddell, and Miss 
Edith Villiers (the Dowager Countess of Lytton). Lord 
Davey has lent Ariadne in Naxos ; there are two versions 
of Hope ; the early Aurora ; the Diana and Endymion ; 
Orpheus and Eurydice ; Paolo and Francesca ; two versions 
of Time, Death and Judgment ; the Love and Death and Love 
and Life; and Good Luck to Your Fishing. A plaster cast 
of “ Clyde ” has been lent by Mr. John Lavery. 


The suggestion has sometimes been jestingly made to 
popular poets that they should turn themselves into joint 
stock companies. A recent French law suit draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that this is what no less a poet than 
Lamartine actually did. Doubtful of his business capa¬ 
cities. and being in need of ready money, he founded the 
“Soci6t6 des oeuvres de Lamartine,” capitalised at £18,000, 
with a list of directors including the eminent names of 
MM. Emile Ollivier, de Vogud, and Francois Copp6e. 
Most of the shares, however, were allotted to members of 
his own family; and the question at issue between them 
and the other shareholders was the very practical one: 
Shall the Company’s earning during the last financial year 
be distributed as a dividend or added to the reserve fund ? 


Lamartine was notoriously vain. “ I prophesy no good 
of that young man. He was not moved by my presence," 
is one of his recorded sayings. He must have been 
delighted, therefore, by the incident related in the Gaulois 
by his nephew, Abb6 de Ligonnds, Head of the Seminary 
at Mende. When the AbW was a school-boy, he tells us, 
his uncle, the poet, came to see him in school hours. Hie 
fact was announced to the lad in a loud tone of voice by 
the usher in charge of the school-room. Not the nephew 
only but the whole school rose and ran to the reception 
room. Impositions would follow, but that thought did 
not trouble them. They would at least have had the 
privilege of gazing upon the face of the man of genius. 
One tries to picture an English Fourth Form displaying 
the same eagerness to contemplate the features of, say, the 
Poet Laureate. 


Professor Dowden writes to correct the statement made 
by our German correspondent in last week’s Academy that 
his “ Shakespeare: His Mind and Art ” has just appeared 
in a German translation in Max Hesse’s Volksbiicherei 
and can be purchased for ninepence. It is his “Shake¬ 
speare Primer” only which has so appeared. “Shake- 

S eare: His Mind and Art,” was, however, translated into 
:rman many years ago by the late Professor Wagner, 
and it has also appeared in a Russian translation of which 
there are two editions. 


[The usual Educational Supplement to the Academy 
will be published with next week’s issue.] 
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LITERATURE 

STUDIES IN SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

Essays in the Art of Writing. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 

Some of the recent publications of the works of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson are likely to be anything but 
useful to the fame of that ingenuous writer. In the volume 
before us are bound together a number of essays dealing 
directly or indirectly with what we may call the technique 
of literature. The first of these is the old Contemporary 
article upon the “Technical Elements of Style,” in which the 
author shows by his opening sentence that he understood 
the repugnance it would create in some minds, “ There is 
nothing,” he says, “ more disenchanting to man than to 
be shown the springs and mechanism of any art.” He is 
right: but it is a somewhat large assumption that he has 
succeeded insetting forth these springs and this mechanism 
of the art. In case any of our readers have forgotten the 
sort of thing he wrote, we give a sample of it in this 
quotation: 

" ‘ I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreatbed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.' [Milton.] Down to • virtue,' the current S and Rare 
both announced and repeated unobtrusively, and by way of a grace-note 
that almost inseparable group PVF is given entire. The next phrase is 
a period of repose, almost ugly in itself, both S and R still audible, and 
B given as the last fulfilment of PVF. In the next four phrases, from 
‘ that never' down to ‘ run for,’ the mask is thrown off, and, but for a 
slight repetition of the F and V, the whole matter turns, almost too 
obtrusively, on S and R ; first S coming to the front, and then R. 
In the concluding phrase all these favourite letters, and even the flat A, 
a timid preference for which is just perceptible, are discarded at a blow 
and in a bundle ; and to make the break more obvious, every word ends 
with a dental, and all but one with T, for which we have been 
cautiously prepared since the beginning. The singular dignity of the 
first clause, and this hammer-stroke of the last, go far to make the 
charm of this exquisite sentence.” 

One has only to think of what happens when a great 
style is being written or spoken to see how ridiculous 
all this is. Many of us remember—and those who do not 
remember may easily turn up the passages for themselves 
—those stately and noble perorations with which the late 
Mr. Gladstone used to conclude his speeches. Now we have 
but to fancy the Grand Old Man sitting down, pencil in 
hand, wondering: “ How am I to work in PVF: how am 
I to announce the S and R ? ” Or take the other favourite 
passage which Stevenson analyses from the technical point 
of view: 

“ ' In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 

A stately pleasure-dome decree; (KDLSR) 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man (KANLSR) 

Down to a sunless sea.’ (NDLS) 

•' Here I have put the analysis of the main group alongside the lines; 
and the more it is looked at, the more interesting it will seem. But 
there are further niceties. In lines two and four, the current S is most 
delicately varied with Z. In line three, the current flat A is twice 
varied with the open A, already suggested in line two, and both times 
(‘where’and ‘sacred’) in conjunction with the current R. In the 
same line F and V (a harmony in themselves, even when shorn of 
their comrade P) are admirably contrasted. And in line four there 
is a marked subsidiary M, which again was announced in line two. I 
stop from weariness, for more might yet be said.” 

At this time of day it would be a waste of time to discuss 
this seriously. No one can really analyse the process by 
which eloquent speech is made. What we do know is 
that any man who has a deep and concentrated thought 
will find beautiful, direct, and rhythmic language wherein 
to express it as soon as he has realised to himself exactly 
what he thinks. Let his attention wander off to the S or 
R, to the F or the V, or the PVF, and he will at once lose 
something of his sincerity and become artificial. Steven¬ 
son did so himself. 

A different set of questions is raised by the publication 
of the Fortnightly article on “The Morality of the Pro¬ 
fession of Letters.” It really contains little that to-day is 
profitable except to beginners. No one who has passed his 
apprenticeship needs, for instance, such advice as this: 


“ It is no use to write a book and put it by for nine or even ninety 
years; for in the writing you will have partly convinced yourself; the 
delay must precede any beginning; and if you meditate a work of art, 
you should first long roll the subject under the tongue to make sure 
you like the flavour, before you brew a volume that shall taste of it 
from end to end ; or if you propose to enter on the field of controversy 
you should first have thought upon the question under all conditions, 
in health as well as in sickness, in sorrow as well as in joy. It is this 
nearness of examination, necessary for any true and kind writing, that 
makes the practice of the art a prolonged and noble education for the 
writer.” 

The third essay is entitled “ Books Which Have Influenced 
Me,” and was first published in a religious paper. Hamlet 
and Rosalind, he tells us, influenced him more than any 
private friends, and next to Shakespeare he places the 
“ Vicomte de Bragelonne,” following it up with the “‘Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,’ a book that breathes of every beautiful 
and valuable emotion.” Somebody said recently that one 
must have been brought up on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
to like it, and one is inclined to doubt the opinion that it 
often has that spell for the children with which it is 
credited. Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,” Herbert Spencer, 

“ Goethe’s Life,” by Lewes, the “ Meditations ” of Marcus 
Aurelius, and “ The Egoist ’’ make such a combination as 
renders it certain that R. L. S. was not here baring his 
soul for the benefit of the readers of the British Weekly : 
he was in reality simply spinning out copy. It is a matter 
for regret that these crude essays should be published and 
republished. Stevenson has left much fine work behind 
him, but in his weaker moments he composed a great deal 
that was anything but fine, and the kindest action on the 
part of his admirers is to let it be quietly forgotten. 

A few words ought to be added in regard to Stevenson's 
essav on “ The Profession of Letters.” We do not esteem 
it of the very highest importance. In the first place it was 
not written by the Stevenson of Samoa, whose experience 
was gained, but by a beginner who was more or less guessing 
and speculating. In the second place it is too general. 
Stevenson quite failed to disengage from his mind those 
reflections which had a peculiar bearing on literature. 
A great deal of his moralising would apply to any possible 
profession. He speaks throughout as though quackery and 
insincerity were evils especially lying in wait for the man of 
letters. But they are equally tempting to those who follow 
other professions. We might take the noble science of 
medicine as an example. Until within quite recent times 
it was overwhelmed with quackery, and even at the present 
moment the physician who is more anxious to make money 
and win a position of influence than to devote himself 
heart and souj to the science of healing is obliged to resort 
to many unworthy devices. If we take law, we shall find 
the same state of things prevail. Nothing is more certain 
than that the soundest lawyer is often forced into obscurity, 
while he who knows how to play to the gallery obtains the 
loaves and fishes and the fame. If we take painting, the 
facts are too notorious to need recounting; the garish, the 
flamboyant, the sentimental, in the race for riches has an 
extraordinary advantage over him with whom painting is 
the be-all and the end-all. The state of affairs in letters is 
precisely similar. It may be that capacity, thoroughness 
of work and absolute sincerity will in the end obtain their 
reward, but the result is doubtful. One has but to look 
around to see that those who hold the foremost place when 
we measure by shekels scarcely make a pretence of possessing 
these essential qualities. Therefore, a great deal of what 
Stevenson said might be set aside as mere generalisation, 
applicable to the young man starting in any calling or 
profession known to man. To take letters seriously, to try 
to understand for oneself and set clearly forth for the benefit 
of others the true note of the literary faculty, which is only 
another way of saying the part played by imagination, the 
need for detachment from human life, its joys and sorrows, 
its ties and its obstacles, and yet with that an intimacy 
with these things greater than that of the most strenuous 
citizen, so that the artist may look upon life as one sitting 
far apart from it and yet know and feel every emotion 
and aspiration to which it gives rise—these are problems 
deeper than any which Stevenson has touched upon. 
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HOME AND ENGLAND 

Henry the First and the Church. A study of the ecclesiastical 
policy and of the relations between England and Rome. 
By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. (Bell. 12s.net.) 

About the alleged suzerainty of Rome in England before 
the Reformation there has been hardly less dispute than 
about the alleged suzerainty of Britain in the Transvaal 
Republic before the war. To a certain section of Anglican 
apologists it seems important to demonstrate, not only 
that “ the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England,” but that he never had any, or at all 
events was never properly entitled to any that he seemed 
to have. Making that point, they are able to look down 
with contempt upon the Reformation as a purely political 
event, and assert the continuity of the history of the 
Church of England. As it happens, however, the ques¬ 
tion at issue is one that can never be settled in any way 
precluding the possibility of its being raised again: the 
answer to it depending not merely upon facts, but upon the 
interpretation to be put upon them. It is certain that the 
Roman authority was exercised in England; it is also 
certain that it was exercised in the face of opposition. 
But is the voice of the opposition to be regarded as the 
voice of the English Church ? Did it oppose spiritual, or 
only temporal, overlordship? The impartial critic can 
only say that here is a fine field for argument, and a matter 
on which no determined thinker need find the least difficulty 
in thinking exactly what he prefers to think. 

Fortunately Abbot Gasquet's book is so written that it 
is possible to discuss it without taking a side. Though a 
contribution to controversy, it is not controversial in tone. 
The generalisations of the partisan are briefly indicated in 
the introduction. In the body of the work, the author is 
content to accumulate facts and leave them to speak for 
themselves. So accumulated, they form a huge but some¬ 
what shapeless pile—a mass of material, most laboriously 
collected, but neither artistically arranged nor illuminated 
by any play of fancy or any of the graces of style. If the 
Abbot’s manner is that of the historian rather than the 
theologian, he must also be classed as a historian of the 
scientific school, hedged about by all the limitations of 
that school. His business is with dry bones, and he is no 
more concerned than the anatomist to make them live. 
To the specialist who meets him on his own ground the 
consequent dulness may not matter; specialists maintain 
that dulness is the only (and of course the preferable) 
alternative to obscuring the issue. The humbler student, 
however, who is more anxious to realise the period than 
to exhaust the documents relating to it, will find compara¬ 
tively little help in that direction. In the story of an 
epoch during which many strong and notable characters 
crossed the stage, no single character stands out. What 
manner of men were Langton, and Pandulph, and Saint 
Edmund, and Hubert de Burgh ? Especially, what 
manner of man was Robert Grosse-tete, or Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln ? On matters of this kind Abbot 
Gasquet throws no light whatever. Great personages 

B iss through his pages like so many labelled puppets. 

is interest is not in the men but in their ecclesiastical 
opinions and policies. His one care is to assemble materials 
for his induction—to show how, in the reign of Henry III., 
England leaned on Rome, and how, even at the hour of 
most acute discontent at what is euphemistically .called 
“ the pecuniary policy of the papal officials,” the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Church Universal “ was assumed in 
every document emanating from England,” and “was 
constantly asserted tq have been established by Christ 
himself.” 

We must distinguish, of course, between the historical 
fact and the inferences to be drawn from it. It is open to 
any one to say that, in order to fix the de jure relations 
between the Roman and English Churches, we must carry 
our researches a good deal further back than King John's 
bumble submission to the papal envoy on Ascension Day, 


1213 ; but that branch of the subject is beyond our pur¬ 
view. As regards their de facto relations between that date 
and 1272, Abbot Gasquet seems to us to make good his 
point, amassing abundant evidence to demonstrate that, 
during those years, England was not only nominally a fief 
of the Holy See, but constantly admitted the interference 
of the suzerain Power in her affairs. Pandulph, in par¬ 
ticular, acted, for a time, “ almost as King of England.” 
He issued orders about the collection of the taxes. “ Being 
solicitous,” he wrote to de Burgh and the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, “ about the king’s affairs, we direct that Walter 
Malclerc be joined to the sheriffs for the collections.” 
He enjoined Anti-Semitism. “ We can hardly tolerate any 
longer,” he says, “ the constant complaints of Christians 
as to the usury practised by the Jews.” He prohibited 
the fortification of the Castle of Marlborough ; he forbade 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to disburse any moneys 
“ without our order and special licence ” ; he even issued 
instructions for the safe custody of the Great Seal. In 
minor matters also, he made his authority felt: 

■' In 1220 Pandulph forbids the holding of tournaments. He warns 
de Burgh that having done so, and having moreover excommunicated 
all who, in spite of the prohibition, took part in them, he expects to 
be obeyed, and instructs him to confiscate the lands of such as persist 
in ignoring his commands." 

This sort of thing, of course, was too autocratic to be 
tolerated for very long. At least where temporalities are 
concerned, there is something of the Orangeman in every 
Briton. It may be smothered up for a period, but it 
always reappears under sufficient provocation. So Stephen 
Langton made representations at Rome, and Pandulph 
had to go; but his departure, Abbot Gasquet insists, was 
the result of a manoeuvre, not of a revolt. The papal 
authority remained intact, in spite of protests against local 
abuses in its exercise, especially on the spiritual side. 

11 Men who, like Grosse-tete, were most determined in their opposi¬ 
tion to what I may call the claims of the papacy in temporal matters, 
were, like him, the most clear-sighted in their perception of the pope's 
indefeasible and divine right and duty to rule the Universal Church in 
matters spiritual." 

That is the sentence which sums up the Abbot’s argument 
in the course of a most erudite and carefully reasoned plea 
for the Roman, as opposed to the Anglican, interpreta¬ 
tion of certain much-debated ecclesiastical transactions. 
Further conclusions are no doubt implied; but it is not 
necessary to accept any of them in order to perceive the 
value of the work as a contribution to historical science. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 

A Southern Garland. (Sydney: The Bulletin Newspaper Co., 
4s. 6d. net.) 

The Sydney Bulletin has reprinted in one volume a series 
of “ Bulletin Booklets ” which contained some of the poems 
contributed by certain Australian poets to that paper. In 
this volume we find five poets: Mr. Roderic Quinn, Mr. 
James Hebblethwaite, Miss Louise Mack, Mr. Hubert 
Church, and Mr. Bernard O’Dowd. In view of the criti¬ 
cism we have to offer, it may be of interest to state that 
of these five one, Mr. Hebblethwaite, was born in England 
and emigrated when adult; three others, Mr. Quinn, Mr. 
Church and Mr. O’Dowd were born in Australia or Tasmania 
of parents who had emigrated from England or Ireland, 
and one, Miss Louise Mack, was born in Tasmania of a 
father and mother who had emigrated from Germany and 
from Ireland respectively. All of them, that is, belong 
almost as much to the old world as to the new: they are 
not so completely colonial as to make their poems fairly 
representative of the poetry of the colonies. 

We have heard, and have been delighted to hear, that 
poetry is widely read in Australia; that, where it commands 
a limited sale among a cultivated iew in England, it reaches 
all classes in city and country i» ber daughter-land. And 
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we opened this book, therefore, in the natural hope of find¬ 
ing—what the lover of poetry is always hoping lor—some 
sign of new worlds to be conquered or being conquered, 
some new note; some difference, in fact, promising 
further amplification, from the old forms and thoughts of 
poetry which not a few hold to have done all they can in 
the old world- We were prepared for ruggedness—even 
for the formlessness of Whitman; for simplicity—and we 
even hoped for the grand simplicity of Homer or the old 
English ballads; at any rate for something that should 
prove a looking forward—a forgetting of the old and worn 
—not a looking back to models and methods which have 
done the utmost that can be expected of them. 

What we did not anticipate was memory, form, and 
accomplishment; and these are the very qualities that are 
most marked in the book before us. These five singers sing 
not as birds sing or as children sing, with a complete un¬ 
consciousness of form and method, with an ebullience 
which might grow some day into a new and natural poetry; 
but with all the art, the memory, the accomplishment 
of the singers of the old world. Take a few verses from 
Mr. O’Dowd, who, fierce Irish Radical as he is, hates the 
old world and has his eyes ever on the new. What is his 
poetry ? A long reminiscence; a thing of allusion and 
recollection, not the original “ careless ” bird-notes of an 
unpremeditated rapture. 

“ The prognathous Neanderthal, 

To them conceals the Bruce ; 

They see Dan Aesop in the thrall; 

From swagmen Christ deduce . 

“ They Jesus find in manger waif ; 

In horse-boys Shakespearehood : 

And earthquake-Luthers nestling safe 
In German miner's brood.” 

What is that but reminiscence, a recall of the old learning 
of the old world ? Its ruggedness is not the freedom of 
rapture, but the result of too crammed a memory and too 
allusive a mind. There are twenty more such allusions in 
the poem from which we quote it. It might have been the 
work of some soured old misanthrope in an effete despotism, 
instead of that of a young man in a new country. For all 
the hope of its message, its poetry—and we are only con¬ 
cerned here with poetry—is effete, not promise-crammed, 
but emptied of promise. One and all of our poets are too 
full of the old learning. Mr. Church has a dog called 
Tasso! 

Here and there, indeed, in these Australian pages, we 
come upon downright decadence. Mr. Quinn in “ Derelict ” 
paints a portrait of a drunken old artist, which, were it 
French, any poet of Montmartre might be proud to sign ; 
and his “Love’s Legacy” has all the age of the old world 
in its subject, the perfect restraint and polish of its form, 
and the cynical shrug at the end of it: 

" The light upon her cneek 
Is nearing its eclipse. 

The lips whereof you speak 
Are not for lovers’ lips. 

*' The wherefore and the why 
Make men and maidens weep ; 

Gold lights of hair and eye 
Grey grow in endless sleep. 

“ A flower is she indeed, 

A iily-chalice pale, 

But evil was the seed 
Whence sprung a growth so frail. 

" The debts we pile to-day ; 

They pay in ceaseless tears— 

With streaming eyes they pay 
The score in after-years. 

•• Who should not meet have met. 

They sin—the world rolls on ! 

Dust all, except the debt; 

Who pays ? She dies anon." 

The author of that is a poet; but not the poet for whom 
we look, and shall continue to look, to Australia, the new 


land. The sadness of the old world is there, and some¬ 
thing of the artistic perfection with which the old world 
tries to turn its sadness into a thing of delight. It is not 
the poetry of youth, of hope and freedom. 

Our disappointment rises, indeed, not from any lack of 
skill and beauty that we find in this volume but from the 
fact that these poets are too accomplished. There is a 
charm and delicacy about the work of all of them, except 
that of Mr. O’Dowd, a dainty lyrical beauty that makes 
them precious. 

“ Rosalind has come to town I 
All the street’s a meadow. 

Balconies are beeches brown 
With a drowsy shadow, 

And the long-drawn window panes 
Are the foliage of long lanes. 

“ Rosalind about me brings 
Sunny brooks that quiver 
Unto palpitating wings 
Ere they kiss the river. 

And her eyes are trusting birds 
That do nestle without words." 

So sings Mr. Church in his part of the work, which is 
called “ The West Wind,” and there is nothing perhaps 
fresher and sweeter in the whole volume than this poem; 
but it is an accomplished, a sophisticated freshness; it is 
poetry of the town, not of the country. And though there 
are in the work of all these poets (except, perhaps, that of 
Mr. Hebblethwaite, whose eyes and heart are always set 
on the land he has left) no small amount of “ local colour,” 
full evidence that their country is not England but Australia, 
and a certain use, too, of words with a kind of freedom 
that gives them an un-English flavour, yet we miss any 
further definitely Australian characteristics than these. 
Miss Louise Mack loves Sydney and writes of it, in her 
vigorous rapid verse, with enthusiasm and pride; but she 
writes of it just as an Englishwoman might write of her 
home in the British Isles. 

The work of the cultivated poets of Australia, as this 
volume is amply sufficient to prove, is good. When we 
know it better, we shall find it a valuable addition to the 
lyrical beauties in the English language. But what are 
the uncultivated poets of Australia doing, or what have 
they done in the past ? Were there no bushmen, untutored, 
perhaps, but poets by right of their genuine, deep feeling, 
who made songs by their camp-fires in the wilderness; 
no gold-diggers who turned to song some features of the 
hot and crowded hours of life about them ? If such poets 
there were—and surely there must have been—the Sydney 
Bulletin, which has done interesting service to literature by 
the publication of this volume, would do well, by collecting 
and editing them, to give readers in England a chance of 
making their acquaintance. It is, we fancy, from such 
iough, natural and simple poetry as this that the charac¬ 
teristic Australian poetry for which we look will trace its 
descent. 


IN HOLLAND 

A Wanderer in Holland. By E. V. Lucas. With 20 illustra¬ 
tions in colour by Herbert Marshall and 3 + illustrations 
after old Dutch masters. (Methuen, 6s.) 

It is a significant illustration of how foreign travel has 
ceased to be the luxury of the rich that a man like Mr. 
Lucas, who has made for himself a real place in contempo¬ 
rary literature, should devote himself to clothe the dry 
bones of “ Murray ” and “ Baedeker.” The present writer 
is rich in the possession of a friend of rare imaginative 
powers, whose favourite volume for home reading is 
the continental Bradshaw. But the great public, which 
has neither the intellectual capacity nor the experience 
necessary for such arm-chair journeyings, will find in this 
book exactly what is wanted to give real interest and value 
to a tour in Holland, the shrewd, sane, humorous observa¬ 
tion and comment, illustrated by literature and art both 
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old and new, of a cultivated man of letters. International 
enmities are chiefly the fruit of ignorance, and no thought¬ 
ful person can contemplate the far-reaching effects of 
books such as this without a certain emotion. They may 
turn out to be of more value than many Peace Conferences. 

Mr. Lucas is by no means an undiscriminating admirer of 
the Dutch. In more than one place he and his companion 
suffered, or would have suffered had they not been philo¬ 
sophers, from impertinent curiosity. Indeed, he declares 
that it is 

*' impossible for an Englishwoman whose clothes chance to differ in 
any particular from those of the Dutch to escape embarrassing notice. 
Staring is carried to a point where it becomes almost a blow, and 
laughter and humorous sallies resound. I am told that the Boer War 
to a large extent broke down old habits of politeness to the English 
stranger.” 

It is to be feared that the English tourist is frequently 
worth staring at, but it is fair to add that Mr. Lucas’ 
complaint only applies to certain of the less frequented 
places. The obvious remedy is a large influx of English 
travellers of the quiet, reasonable kind. 

“ A Wanderer in Holland ” is, of course, no substitute 
for Murray or Baedeker, rather is it their essential comple¬ 
ment. We wonder whether Baedeker’s heart will be 
melted by Mr. Lucas’ pathetic story of the old hostelry at 
The Hague and its lost star: 

•« Servants one never saw, nor any waiter proper ; one’s every need was 
carried out by a very small and very enthusiastic boy. ■ Is the hroom 
good, sare ? ’ he asked as he flung open the door of the bedroom with a 
superb flourish. * Is the sham good, sare ?' he asked as he laid a pot 
of preserve on the table. He was the landlady's son or grandson, and 
a better boy never lived, but his part, for all his spirit and good 
bnmonr, was a tragic one. For the greatest misfortune that can come 
npon an hotel-keeper had crushed this house: Baedeker bad excised 
their star ! . . . Here was the secret of the grandson's splendid zeal. 
The little fellow was fighting to hitch the old hotel to a star once more, 
as Emerson had bidden. Alas, it was in vain ; for that was seven 
years ago, and I see that Baedeker still withholds the distinction. . . . 
I wondered if it were better to have had a star and lost it, than never 
to have had a star at all." 

It is naturally with the glorious past of Holland that 
Mr. Lucas is chiefly concerned, and we have nothing but 
admiration for the skill with which he weaves his quota¬ 
tions from his literary predecessors, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Tom Hood, Andrew Marvell, Samuel Ireland, 
and many another, till we come to moderns like Multatuli 
and Hilaire Belloc, and a very precious guide-book entitled 
“ Through Noord-Holland.” From this last, or rather 
from the English version thereof, it is impossible to help 
quoting: 

••The billowing [at Zaandvoort] is strong and strengthening . . . 
the ponnies and asses have a separated standing-place, whilst severe 
stipulations warrant the bathers for trouble of the animals and their 
driver.” 

For were not it those large extensive quiet heatheries those 
rustling green woods and those quiet low meadows which inspired 
our great painters to bring their fascinating landscapes on the cloth ? ” 

In front of the pavilion at the Hout at Haarlem 

“ stands a casting of Laskson and his sons to a knot, which has been 
manufactnred in the last centuries before Christ. The original has 
been digged up at Rome in 1500." 

But naturally the greatest use is made of Motley, and it 
is not the least of this book’s many charms that it brings 
before us again with fresh vividness, even as we simply sit 
and read it in an arm-chair, the outstanding features of 
the Homeric struggle between Spain and the Netherlands. 

Of how the art of Holland, both old and new, is revealed 
by Mr. Lucas we have little space to speak. All too 
modestly he professes to be no judge of pictures, but he 
knows what he likes and why he likes it: 

•• The superlative excellence of Dutch painting in the seventeenth 
century has never been explained, and probably never will be . . . 
the mystery is that masters of technique whose equal has never been 
before or since should have arisen in such numbers; that in the space 
of a few years—between say 1590 and 1635—should have been born in 
a country never before given to the cultivation of the arts Rembrandt 
and Jan Steen, Vermeer and De Hooch, Van der Heist and Gerard 
Don, Fabritius and Maes, Ostade and Van Goyen, Potter and 


Ruisdael, Terburg and Cuyp. That is the staggering thing. Another 
curious circumstance is that by 1700 it was practically all over, and 
Dutch art had become a convention. The gods had gone. Not 
until very recently has Holland had any but half-gods since. . . . 
The making ol great Italian art was a gradual process: the Dutch 
masters sprang forth fully armed at the first word of command. . . . 
In short, art that so long had been at the service only of the Church 
and the proud, became suddenly, without losing any of its divinity, a 
fireside friend. That is what Holland did for painting." 

In all his comments on the Dutch galleries, great and 
small, and in the selection of masterpieces for reproduction, 
Mr. Lucas shows himself ever mindful of what Englishmen 
possess in their own galleries, at Trafalgar Square and in 
the Wallace Collection. The illustrations in colour con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Herbert Marshall are nearly all remarkably 
successful in conveying an idea of the characteristic effects 
of Dutch towns, churches and landscapes. 

The book is in truth one which must make the most stay- 
at-home person resolve to visit Holland—to eat her pof- 
fertjes and wafelen, to dream over her art and her history, 
and to journey in tranquil contentment along her straight 
canals, on which at least there is no danger of being run 
over by a snellpaardelooszoondeerspoorwegpitroolrijtung, 
or, in plain English, a motor-car. 


ISRAEL—A NATION 

A Book of Essays. By S. A. Hirsch. Published for the 
Jewish Historical Society of England. (Macmillan, 
7 s. 6d. net.) 

The conception of the Jews as a nation rather than a race 
is not easy for the average European observer. We see 
these wonderful people talking every language, wearing 
every costume, obeying every government — without 
country or continent—held together, it would seem, by 
nothing except a common religion and a common exile. 
Their survival as a race, their constant multiplication in 
spite of persecutions and sufferings untold, form a standing 
example of the saving force of beneficent law, the great 
regulating factor of Jewish life. But how can theirs be 
a true nation without a country, a language, or a govern¬ 
ment ? That is the question to which the young modem 
Jewish party can find no answer except in the recovery of 
Palestine and the foundation there of a modem Jewish 
state. Hence the Zionist movement and the great Semitic 
revival that has arisen along with it. 

Every rationalist movement craves a historical basis; 
and “Zionism” is no exception. Dr. S. A. Hirsch, the 
writer of this volume of essays, publishes for the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, which is engaged in dredg¬ 
ing up from the past the history of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages. That tragic and heroic struggle of a race against 
all the combined forces of human prejudice and persecution 
is well worth rescuing from oblivion, and might well be 
written on a large, European, scale. What could be more 
interesting than a study of the flux and reflux of the Jewish 
race, harried and repressed by statesmen, police and inqui¬ 
sitors from one part of Europe to another ? We might 
find here the touchstone of modem evolution : for it has 
not escaped observers that the nations who in the past 
have treated the J ews best have generally been those who 
have prospered the most. 

Dr. Hirsch has no such large aim. This is a collection 
of cursory studies, marked by great learning and intense 
enthusiasm, but always desultory and detached, and 
written from time to time with little relation to one 
another. Three of the essays are republished studies in 
early Hebraists, and these enable Dr. Hirsch to trace the 
beginnings of the study of Hebrew in the modem world. 
We are so accustomed nowadays to regarding Hebrew as a 
necessary part of an education in Christian theology that 
it is very difficult for us to look back to a time when 
Hebrew itself was regarded as an accursed thing. It was 
men like Roger Bacon in England and Johann Reuchlin in 
Germany who first broke down this silly prejudice and 
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laid the foundations for a proper study of Hebrew. Bat 
this end was not attained without many struggles. In his 
second essay, on “ Johann Pfefferkom and the Battle of the 
Books,” Dr. Hirsch gives an amusing account of one of 
those villanous intrigues which have turned Jewish converts 
into a byword among the faithful. Johann Pfefferkom’s 
aim was to curry favour with the Emperor by robbing the 
Jews of their books. Reuchlin turned the tables against 
him, and saved the Jews for the time being. It was a 
battle royal and conducted with little regard for the 
decencies of debate. 

The remaining essays cover a large plot of ground. 
“Israel—A Nation.” is the reprint of a lecture which 
Dr. Hirsch delivered in 1898. “Some Literary Trifles” 
is a chat on some minor aspects of Jewish literature. “ The 
Jewish Sibylline Oracles” is a study in some ancient 
Jewish prophecies. On all these subjects Dr. Hirsch 
writes with learning and point, and the result is a volume 
which will be profoundly interesting to Hebrew scholars. 


RECORDS OF PICKERING 

The Evolution of an English Ton'll. By Gordon Home. (Dent, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

In the short introduction contributed by the Vicar of 
Pickering it is stated that “ Local histories are yearly 
becoming more numerous,” and that “in few places is 
there more justification for one than here.” We see no 
reason to quarrel with this opinion, and, in fact, the 
description of Mr. Home’s book as “ a local history ” is a 
truer one than the somewhat high-sounding title which the 
volume bears and which seems to claim for it a scientific 
character, a claim that is scarcely justified by its style 
and contents. 

To say this, however, is not to disparage its value as 
a picture of many vivid scenes in the life of the little town 
of which it treats, and indeed of the whole of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The true interest of the place begins with Norman 
times; and it would have been better to curtail the amount 
of matter spread over the first hundred pages, much of 
which belongs to what, in the author’s phrase, may be 
called “ the dangerous realms of conjecture.” It is not 
history to say : “ we cannot suppose that Pickering was 
without a church in Saxon times ” ; but we are on firmer 
ground when we find still existing the interesting church, 
parts of which, as Mr. Home rightly says, undoubtedly 
belong to the twelfth century. From the moment we 
enter this region of history we have good reason for 
gratitude to the author for giving us a remarkable series of 
illustrations of the paintings on the walls of the church 
and of extracts from such authentic sources as the records 
of the Duchy of Lancaster to which Pickering belongs. 
We could have spared some of the speculation on what 
took place in pre-historic times, if we might have had more 
of these most interesting details of mediaeval life itself. 
The written records of Norman times, are almost entirely 
confined to the entries concerning the place in the 
Domesday book, and consist chiefly of names of former 
owners and particulars of the land; as to whether it could 
be tilled by twenty oxen, or more, or less, and as 
“meadow” or “waste” or “wood.” But the history 
written in stone shows us that here, as elsewhere, the 
Conquest was followed by that astonishing development of 
church building which is as wonderful from the point of 
view of religion and faith as it is from that of architecture. 
The date of the pictures on the walls of Pickering Church 
can be brought within fairly narrow limits because of the 
arms carried by the four knights depicted as about to 
murder Thomas 4 Becket, wh ch belong to a.d. 1450- 
1460. The photographs, which are extremely well repro¬ 
duced, are of the following subjects: The story of St. 
Katharine of Alexandria, the Burial of the Virgin Mary, 
the Legend of St. Christopher, the Seven Corporal Acts of 
Mercy, the Martyrdom of St. Edmund and that of St. 


Thomas k Becket, the Feast of Herod with Salome 
dancing and afterwards bearing the head of the Baptist in 
the charger to present to her mother. In the records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster are many quaint stories of old 
quarrels, and huntings, and exploits; and the extracts 
from Sir Richard Cholmley’s chronicles are of very great 
interest, but we have only space for the following quotation 
from a record of a much later date—“ one Nare’s book.” 

*• In the year 1708 there did come a great company of Broad Brims 
for to stop the May Dance about the pole at Sinnington, and others 
acting by concert did the like at Helmsley, Kirby Moorside and 
Slingsby, singing and praying they gat them round about the garland 
pole whilst yet the May Queen was not yet come, but when those with 
flute and drum and dancers came near to crown the Queen the Broad 
Brims did pray and sing Psalms and would not give way while at the 
finish up there was like for to be a sad end to the day but some of the 
Sinnington Bucks did join hands in a long chain and thus swept them 
clean from the pole. At Slingsby there was a great dordum of a fight, 
but for a great while the Broad Brims have set their faces against all 
manner of our enjoyment." 

It only remains to add that the quality and number 
of the illustrations greatly enhance the value of the book, 
and that we have only noticed one misprint. 


THE POETRY OF THE MOUNTAINS 

A pleasant little book was placed in my hands a few 
days ago. It is called “ The Voice of the Mountains,” and 
is an anthology edited by two members of the Climbers’ 
Club, Ernest A. Baker and Francis E. Ross, the publishers 
being Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. Let me say at 
once that it is an excellent book, compiled with a combi¬ 
nation of scholarship and taste that makes it very agree¬ 
able to look into. But the collection of verses leads to 
many reflections, the most prominent of which is that 
no poet of the first rank has written anything that is 
really supreme in regard to mountains. There is much 
here of a very high order and little that one could have 
wished away. Yet I find nothing, or next to nothing, of 
the very highest rank. There is scarcely any other aspect 
of nature about which one could not at a moment’s notice 
quote the inevitable passage. If we turn to the sea we 
think of innumerable passages in Homer and the Greek 
dramatists, as well as such memorable verses as those in 
the Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, “ And gurly grew the sea." 
If we look at the stars we think at once of that divine 
description in The Merchant of Venice: 

“ Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cberubins j ” 

or we can recall the solemn lines that Carlyle put into 
Goethe’s mouth: 

" Stars silent over ul 
Graves under us silent; ” 

two lin n s which seem to compress into one expression all 
the mystery and dread of life : or we might think of those 
lines pitched on a somewhat lower key which Carlyle in his 
earlier days was fond of quoting: 

" Whoever looked upon them shining. 

Nor turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to fly away 
And mix with their celestial clay." 

Even the familiar little brook has been married to im¬ 
mortal verse, as it flows sunny and tranquilly through the 
pastoral land of England: we have it in Tennyson— 

" For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. ” 

It exists in old folk-song and suggested some of his best 
lines to Robert Burns. Ordinary landscape, too, has been 
enshrined in poetry that is likely to live as long as there 
is an English tongue, especially in that passage where 
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Tennyson has so adroitly mingled his vision of Knglish 
scenery with his memory of Homer: 

“ I am going a long way . . . 

To the island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns. 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea ”; 

bat we find it difficult to think of any kindred passage that 
would apply to the mountain, and the reason probably is 
that mountains are never viewed with the same intimacy 
as the plain. Even Shakespeare, who has said the most 
exquisite things about them, always gives the idea of some* 
thing distant, out of the range of common life: 

“ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 

Here you have distance and the vagueness of one who lived 
in a lowland country which the far distant blue hills only 
encircle. In the Old Testament are many passages which 
might be quoted as kindred to this. The writers in each 
case seem impressed with the dignity and beauty of 
moantains, and yet, to show how much this is the case, 
they hand down only the briefest phrase such as “ the 
everlasting hills ”—words that somehow bring up before us 
all the stateliness of gigantic mountain ranges. The 
Psalmist writes as one to whom they were constantly 
visible: 

" I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help," 

and again: 

"Which by His strength setteth fast the mountains, being girded 
with power." 

Those who have tried to bring the mountains nearer have 
failed to attain the finest effect—Wordsworth being, 
perhaps, the only exception. The celebrated “Hymn 
before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni,'’ has won a false 
reputation ; the very facility of it is that of Coleridge, not 
with his best singing robes on but as a minor poet. 


and they seem to be almost inept when disjoined from the 
story which originally gave them their value. There are 
quotations from “The Lay of the Last Minstrel," from 
“The Lady of the Lake,” and from some of his other 
works, but, though admirable in their original position, 
here they seem to lose something. Indeed it is a test to 
take any one’s poetry and consider it in any single aspect. 
The general effect is that fproduced by the perusal of a 
volume of distinctly minor poetry. 

A. 


ROOSEVELT 

August SO, 1905 

Call him the child of God: 

It is his rightful name. 

Who labouring hard hath trod 
The way of truest fame: 

Not the red path of war and force and might 
But the Peacemaker’s path that leads to light. 

And since that name is his 
Wish him the joy thereof, 

Of healing miseries 
And taking burdens off, 

Of wiping tears away and ending pain 
And bidding Life lift up her face again. 

Rejoice with him, O world 1 
But most ye twain rejoice, 

Whose standards still unfurled 
Have heard the herald Voice 
That bids the cannon’s deathful roar to cease 
With prelude strains of the sweet song of Peace. 

William H. Draper. 


“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ? " 

is unworthy of him who wrote: 

“ Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 

Wordsworth has many a brief phrase worth more than the 
whole of Coleridge’s poem; and in the following lines he 
succeeds in giving the atmosphere of the mountains: 

•* There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere; 

Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 

And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 

And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast ; 

That, if it could, would burry past; 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast." 

Curiously enough, one of the finest passages quoted here is 
from Ossian, and it is by no means in the manner we 
have come to think characteristic of him : 

•• Pleasing to me are the words of songs, 

Pleasing the tale of the time that is gone ; 

Soothing as noiseless dew of morning mild, 

On the brake and knoll of roes, 

When slowly rises the sun 

On the silent flank of hoary Bens— 

The loch, unruffled, far away, 

Lies calm and blue on the floor of the glens.” 

Of the writers in this book it is probable that Sir Walter 
Scott knew more about mountains and perhaps loved them 
better than any one else, yet it is impossible to avoid 
feeling that he has not caught the sprit of them,-or, if he 
has, has not distilled it into the phraseology that can never 
be forgotten. One takes up any of the pieces quoted here 


A SEQUEL TO “GULLIVER” 

Sir Walter Scott in his Memoir of Swift, referring to 
“ Gulliver’s Travels ” says : 

“ A third volume was published by an unblushing forger as early as 
1727, without printer’s name, a great part of which is unacknowledged 
plunder from a work entitled ‘ Histoire des Sevarambes,’ ascribed to 
Mons. Alletz, suppressed in France and other Catholic kingdoms on 
account of its deistical opinions." 

This is a hard saying, and we are forced to the conclusion 
that for once Sir Walter allowed himself to pronounce 
judgment on a book without reading it; otherwise his 
sense of humour could not have resisted the rollicking fun 
of the thing. It is true that the anonymous author of the 
“ sequel ” makes no acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to the “ Histoire des Sevarambes; ” yet, on the other 
hand, he is at no pains to conceal the fact, for his version 
is full of Gallicisms, and the idiom constantly halts between 
the two languages. As for the hero, his name is the only 
English part about hiih; and, if on no other account, the 
French origin of the work is hopelessly betrayed by the 
extreme sensitiveness of that gentleman’s lachrymal glands. 
Yet if the author be damned oh the score of plagiarism, 
be is damned in good company, and the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s was the last man who could complain when 
another was found “ taking back his own where he found 
it ” ; for it is clear that he was as familiar with his " His¬ 
toire des Sevarambes ” as any man. 

It will be remembered that when Swift took leave of 
the Gulliver household, the relations between husband and 
wife were painfully strained, for, we are told: 


“ I began last week to permit my wife to sit at dinner with me, at 
the farthest end of a long table, and to answer (but with the utmost 
brevity) the few questions I asked her. Yet the smell of a Yahoo con¬ 
tinuing very offensive, I always keep my nose well stopped with rue, 
lavender, or tobacco leaves. And although it be hard tor a man late 
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in life to remove old habits, I am not altogether out of hopes in some 
time to suffer a neighbour Yahoo in my company without the appre¬ 
hensions I am yet under of his teeth and claws.” 

The sequel takes up the story from this point. 

It is scarcely surprising that the ill-used lady, whilst 
seeking relief from this intolerable situation, at length hit 
on the revenge which Nature has placed in the power of 
even the simplest of her sex. In her case it lay in the 
arms of the keeper of her husband's Houyhnbnms. The 
intrigue had not gone far before Gullivers suspicion was 
aroused, and his wife’s conduct served but to accentuate 
his dislike of the Yahoo and all his kind. Yet, in spite 
of her indiscretion, the reader’s sympathy is on the side 
of the lady, and one cannot help thinking that the words 
of Moliere’s jealous hero would have suited Gulliver’s 
position exactly: “ Vous l’avez voulu, vous l’avez voulu, 
George Dandin; vous l’avez voulu ; cela vous sied fort 
bien.” 

Henceforward he spent most of his time at the stables 
in converse with his faithful Houyhnhnm friends. To his 
wife this was, of course, fresh evidence of his lunacy, and 
she thereupon took steps to have him put away in a mad¬ 
house. Gulliver, however, becoming aware of the con¬ 
spiracy against his liberty, fled to Ostend; and on April 1, 
1721, went on board the Golden Dragon as commander, 
bound on a trading voyage to China and Japan. When 
nearing her destination, the ship was driven by a violent 
tempest out of her course. At length, land being sighted, 
the long boat containing Gulliver and a number of the 
crew, set out for the shore. But before they could reach 
the land, a gigantic figure was seen striding towards them, 
and Gulliver at once recognised that he was again in the 
land of Brobdingnag. Having reassured his companions, 
he waited until the giant had overtaken them, when he was 
able to explain their situation to him in his native tongue, 
and to request that he would conduct them before the 
king. Thereupon the Brobdingnagian lifted the boat and 
its occupants very careiully on to his shoulder, and 
immediately set out for the capital. On the road, Gulliver 
and his men were so overcome by the heat, and other cir¬ 
cumstances which readers of his former travels in that 
country will readily understand without further detail, 
that he felt it necessary to pass his snuff-box round to 
revive them. During this operation the Brobdingnagian 
looked on with so much interest that Gulliver very com¬ 
placently put the remainder of his snuff at the giant’s 
disposal. To do this he emptied his box on his colossal 
friend’s thumb-nail; but the latter had no sooner taken 
it than he fell violently a-sneezing, with tragic conse¬ 
quences, for 

" such a tempestuous hurricane flew from his nostrils, that threw us all 
along on our backs, and one David Mackenzie, a Scotchman, was 
blown to the ground, and had his brains dashed out against a stone.” 

A Scotchman in Brobdingnag! Is it not the one touch 
wanting in Swift’s narrative ? 

The party reaching the court without further accident, 
Gulliver lost no time in asking after his old friend Glum- 
dalclitch, and learned that she was undergoing a term of 
imprisonment for losing him. He at once interceded with 
the king on her behalf; and his majesty was graciously 
pleased to pardon her offence. On beholding her dear 
Grildrig once more, the poor girl “ wept for joy to such an 
extent that I was as wet as if I had tumbled into the sea.” 
He was flattered to learn that the court had gone into 
mourning for eight days on his account. 

The second part of the “sequel,” as we have seen, is to 
a certain extent borrowed from the “Histoire des Seva- 
rambes.” Denis Vairasse d'Alais, the author of this 
romance, was a remarkable writer, who, like Horace’s 
schoolmaster, was rewarded maiore fama quam emolumento 
for his performance. Yet, one thing he lacked: he had 
no sense of humour. His English imitator, on the other 
hand, brought such a fund of sprightliness and good- 
natured banter to the task of adaptation, as to justify 
our consideration of his version as an original work. 

One of the most entertaining chapters in the book 


describes Gulliver’s visit to the law courts of Sevarinde, 
the capital of Sevarambia: 

” Immediately after a company of Sevarambians came into the hall, 
with a young man and woman that had forgotten the virtues of their 
race. They had both large wens or excrescences of flesh upon their 
noses and foreheads, that appeared even in the very acting their crime, 
as Sermodas told us it ever did. Lord ! thought 1 , if the inhabitants 
of my country were inflicted with the same punishment, what a bottle¬ 
nosed generation should we be! ” 

The lawyers, on receiving a fee from the Governor of the 
city, pleaded in Latin in order that Gulliver might under¬ 
stand them, and their debates were “ so cunning and wide 
from the purpose, I thought myself in Westminster Hall.” 

There is a boisterous good-humour and vivacity about 
this spurious volume of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” which is abso¬ 
lutely irresistible; and it is a relief to turn from the studied 
ferocity of Swift’s last pages to the kindly satire and whole¬ 
hearted fun of the unauthorised sequel. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

There is no more delightful page in the whole of that 
wonderful book, “ David Copperfield,” than that which 
describes how little Davy read aloud to Peggotty by the 
parlour fire, “ about the crorkindills ”: 

" I had been reading to Peggotty about crocodiles. I must have 
read very perspicuously, or the poor soul must have been deeply 
interested, for X remember she had a cloudy impression, after I had 
done, that they were a sort of vegetable. I was tired of reading and 
dead sleepy; but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my 
mother came home from spending the evening at a neighbour's, I 
would rather have died upon my post (of course) than have gone to 
bed.” 

There is no need for me to call attention to the absolute 
truth of this delineation of a child’s state of mind; most 
of us can look back to that period of our own lives when 
we went through some such experience. Children are 
nowadays more pampered than the youth of a previous 
generation; they are on more familiar terms with their 
elders, enjoy greater liberty, and are not infrequently 
more accustomed to rule than to obey; but in one par¬ 
ticular, at least, the twentieth-century youngster is at a 
disadvantage: he is obliged to retire to bed at a much 
earlier hour than his predecessor. The latter-day child’s 
hour—that time so punctiliously set apart for him and his 
amusement—generally precedes dinner; whereas the great 
joy of the child of my generation was to “ come down to 
dessert,” and to spend a certain portion of the succeeding 
evening in the company of his elders. I can still remember 
the thrill of bliss which used to run through my small 
frame, when, in company with an elder brother and sister, 
I sat cross-legged on the floor at my mother’s feet, the 
while she read out to us certain chapters from what I then 
designated “ A Wavering Novel.” 

“ Rob Roy,” “ Woodstock,” “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
“ Old Mortality ”—the very names evoke a kind of reflex 
glow of wonder and delight. I am quite astonished, now, 
on looking back, to find how much we understood and how 
fully we appreciated. Children of to-day are not quite so 
patient in hearkening to the long pages of description in 
which Sir Walter delights; they are also inclined to become 
a little bored by the minute and, in their opinion, prolix, 
details of the hero’s changing moods. A certain little six- 
year-old girl of my acquaintance, possessed of a very curly 
head, was wont to shake it violently at intervals while 
listening to the adventures of “ Waverley.” The reader was 
somewhat puzzled at this note of disapproval, until one 
day, after the curls had been flying from side to side for a 
minute or two, their owner announced with every mark of 
irritation : “ I know he’s going to be plunzed in melancholy 
reflections,” and on turning the page, behold, he was! 
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Thenceforth it was deemed advisable to keep an eye upon 
the curls with a view to a little timely skipping. 

Yes, I venture to say that it is better to feed the young 
mind on the best literary stuff, even if -it be necessary to 
cut out here and there a particularly tough morsel, than to 
nauseate it with the pap, so many varieties of which now 
flood the market. One brand in particular, though con¬ 
cocted with the purest of motives, by the most worthy of 
people, seems to me unwholesome. I allude to the books 
which deal with the woes of the unappreciated child, 
the child who is unhappy at home, the child who is 
so excessively highly strung and reserved that he finds 
it impossible to confide his secret aims and inspira¬ 
tions even to the members of his own family, and who 
suffers excruciatingly in consequence; the child who, for 
no fault of his own, is perpetually blamed and misconstrued 
by the authorities; these have a morbid tendency, and 
their effect on the impressionable minds of their little 
readers cannot fail to be pernicious. All children are 
imitative, most of them are imaginative. The child of 
thirty or forty years ago got into trouble through trying to 
emulate the dangerous adventures of which he read: the 
papa of those days, for instance, did not always relish 
Young Hopeful riding amuck among his dairy-cows 
because he had been reading about a buffalo-hunt. But 
when the modern child has been wrapped up for hours in 
the imaginary wrongs of some “dreamy, large-eyed” 
hero or heroine, what more likely than that he should 
begin to fancy himself also misunderstood and ill-used, 
and to judge his father and mother after the fashion of his 
prototype ? “ Don’t tell me, my dear,” remarked a 

certain sturdy old lady, in speaking of a certain volume, 
much in vogue some years ago; “ that child wasn’t mis¬ 
understood—it was only unwhipped.” 

Without going quite as far as this, one may nevertheless 
deplore the tendency to foster, at so early an age, the 
introspective spirit which is surely quite harmful enough 
at a later period. A child’s active mind and quick fancy 
wants something to work upon, something to play with; 
it is no true kindness to force it to feed upon itself. 

Judging by my experience, little people delight far more 
in the books which, though designed for their elders, it is 
permissible for them to read, than in those especially pre¬ 
pared for their delectation. The most severe punishment 
which was ever inflicted on me was being forbidden 
*• Nicholas Nickleby ” for a whole week. Shall I ever 
forget the anguish with which I used to eye the beloved 
big shining volume as it lay unused upon its shelf, or how 
slow the hours passed, until that blessed Saturday after¬ 
noon when, the time of penance being concluded, I carried 
it off under my favourite tree ? Dickens we adored; Thac¬ 
keray, too, we read, but Thackeray is too subtle for the 
very young; a taste of life, a little personal experience is 
needed before the mind can grasp and appreciate the 
admirable quality of his work. Miss Edgeworth we 
tolerated, particularly ‘‘The Moral Tales” and “The 
Parent’s Assistant,” but we stoutly refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with “ Harry and Lucy,” in their three-volume 
stage; and we were not particularly enamoured of 
“ Frank.” 

I have spoken of the contrast between the relations of 
parents and children of the present time and those of a 
preceding generation: it is still more edifying and instruc¬ 
tive to note the attitude which the father and mother of 
Miss Edgeworth’s day seem to have devoted towards their 
offspring. They seem to have arrogated to themselves the 
position of demigods, if not indeed deeming themselves 
entitled to stand on a yet higher plane. Was ever such 
inscrutable wisdom, such immovable purpose, such fore¬ 
sight—one had almost said such omnipotence ? Then with 
regard to the meting out of rewards and punishments, what 
impartiality, what imperturbability I With what bland self- 
satisfaction did they watch the efforts of their misguided 
infants to obtain experience 1 A little girl mistakes a glass 
jar with purple stuff in it for a purple glass jar; the short¬ 
sighted parent of to-day would have condoned and possibly j 


explained the error : not so Rosamond’s mother. The child 
is allowed to buy the purple jar at the cost of going shoe¬ 
less for several weeks, catching cold in consequence, being 
denied several small treats, and undergoing various other 
penalties of the like improving nature. 

The illustrious Mr. Fairchild is perhaps the most notable 
example of the Spartan father. Because one small daugh¬ 
ter slapped another in a fit of childish temper, he conducted 
his entire family, including a four-year-old who was carried 
in the arms of a footman, to a dark wood, in the centre of 
which the body of a malefactor was hanging from the 
gallows, and there delivered a lecture on the evil of giving 
way to intemperate passion. Miss Mitford, though she 
would perchance draw the line at the gallows, is unswerv¬ 
ing in upholding parental authority. Her fathers are 
extremely affectionate, her mothers tender to a degree, 
yet, though Mr. Fitzgerald folds “ the truly penitent child 
to his heart,” he is resolute in the infliction of chastise¬ 
ment, while George Cranston’s mother with a tear in her 
soft blue eye bids him “ think of his duty and profit by his 
punishment.” 

As a kind of golden mean between the Fairchild family 
and the introspective literature offered to the youth of 
our day, came the tales of Miss Yonge and other writers of 
the sixties. I remember a series called “ The Magnet 
Stories,” every item of which was of a high standard of 
excellence. Mark Lemon, Mary Howitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Miss Yonge, Miss F. M. Peard, were some among the 
writers who contributed to this most satisfactory result; 
the tales were instructive but not aggressively so, the 
children with whom they concerned themselves were real 
children of flesh and blood, to whom real everyday, but 
interesting, things happened: would that we had more of 
their kind now 1 

No paper dealing with literature for children would be 
complete without the name of Mrs. Ewing—a name indeed 
to be loved and honoured by folks of all ages and all times. 
Work as admirable as hers can be appreciated by the 
grandmother as well as by the child. “ Mary’s Meadow ” 
will delight both equally; and while the child will laugh 
and clap its hands at the description of Jackanapes and 
his red pony, its elders will linger over the moving, reticent 
page which sets forth his death. 

M. E. Francis. 

[Next meek’s Causerie mill be on “Sophocles” by Professor 
R. Y. Tyrrell .] 


FICTION 


Shakespeare’s Christmas. And other Stories. By “ Q ” 
(A. T. Quiller-Couch). (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

Of the seven stories in this volume not a single one, 
perhaps, could have been written by any one else but Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. Everybody who likes “Q.’s” work will 
enjoy them. The only question is as to how much there is 
here which might lay claim to a place in a selection of the 
writer’s very best things. And that is an interesting point 
when “ Q. ” is on the table. For when a tale, or a salad, is 
good enough to appeal alike to the eclectic and to those 
with more catholic palates one always wonders what the 
particular ingredient may be, the absence of which would 
just spoil its peculiar zest for the few and yet make little 
or no difference to the many. Most people, if asked why 
they like "Q,” will answer readily enough, citing his 
masterful romanticism, his sensibility to light and colour, 
or the “sap” that runs so strongly through his graceful, 
springy tales of adventure. By those signs they would 
readily pick out an unsigned tale as his, Sven if the scene 
did not happen to be laid in the West Country, or the 
Peninsula during the “ back-along times when we fought 
Boney.” But when Mr. Quiller-Couch is at his happiest, 
there is something else too—a kind of lyric salt, as it were, 
in the very air of his tales (the result,one thinks,of all the 
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lyrics he has ever read and loved) which gives them a 
stimulating sting and tone. In one of the best of these 
tales, indeed, “The Lamp and the Guitar,” a lyric is 
actually introduced and used as a motif, and a ringing, 
railing little song it is to prick you into alert apprehension 
with the very first line. You can hear the guitars snapping 
and chiming to it, from 

“ My love she lives in Salamanca," 

down to 

*' Copy Lnisa—love all Spain! ” 

and when Luisa herself sings it bravely with the rest it is 
not Mr. Quiller-Couch’s fault if you do not want to know 
what kind of pain the irony in it gives her. The pathos 
of it all is that pretty Luisa (who flings her charm over a 
little band of patriots in the Peninsular War) loves not 
“all Spain,” but one alone of her countrymen, who, 
jealous, magnanimous, melancholy, only finds out too late 
that she had lived, and would at any time have died, for 
his sake. Yet Manus MacNeill, secret service agent, who 
saw something of this romance and jotted it down in his 
memoirs, does not dwell overmuch upon it, though 
Fuentes the Spaniard was his colleague and friend. He 
had seen, no doubt, too many sad things in Spain. But the 
gusty glimpse that the reader gets of the story is perhaps 
all the finer for that. Turning from tragedy to comedy a 
certain “ virtuous good song ’ —“ Ye Sexes give ear 1 ”— 
lends title and theme to a capital breezy tale of a boat race 
rowed and won against men by six strapping women of 
Ssdtash, while lyric snatches abound, again, in the piece 
which gives its title to the book. “ Shakespeare’s Christ¬ 
mas ” is not so much a story as a kind of daring, brilliant 
invasion, torch in hand, of the intimate haunts of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. But torches, however well they 
flare and however high you hold them, are apt to throw 
disconcerting shadows, especially if the night be foggy, 
and in this succession of weird scenes the lights and 
Shadows flicker somewhat bewilderingly over Shakespeare 
and the Burbages, William Herbert, and Nashe, and young 
Ben Jonson. As for John Shakespeare, that lusty, roaring, 
countryman who comes up from Warwickshire for a London 
Christmas, he sees only “ life ” in the tremendous revels in 
the tavern on Bankside. It is left to the somewhat sorry 
London apprentice whom he carries with him, to become 
a helpless spectator of the murder which follows hard upon 
the evening’s amusement. But Mr. Quiller-Couch sees 
further than either, and if the doubtful reader be in search 
of a clue he may perhaps find it in the quotation from 
Bunyan, which does duty as a foreword to the whole 
matter. If this vivid excursus is neither quite history nor 
quite fiction, it is at any rate the one thing in the book 
that is sure to arrest the attention of all who open 
it. It certainly fosters the hope that some day Mr. Quilier- 
Couch may cover (instead of continuing to experiment 
with) a really big canvas. 

La Deux Soeurs, By Paul Bourget. (Paris : Librairie Plon.) 

Of the sisters Madeleine and Agathe Hennequin one is 
married happily to a fashionable doctor, the other is the 
young and lively widow of a roue nobleman. Alike in 
person, they are different in disposition; for Madeleine is 
happy not only through circumstance but through a wise 
and gentle temper which enables her to make the best of 
life, while Agathe is of a carping, jealous character. 
Madeleine’s great wish is to see her sister happily remarried, 
and in that unblushing hunt for husbands which is so 
serious a feature of French life she lays siege to one of 
Colonel Marchand’s officers, a certain Major Brissonnet, 
whom she meets at Ragatz. Brissonnet, she thinks, will 
be the ideal husband for Agathe, and, since the sisters are 
so like, he will, if he be a little taken with the one, easily 
transfer his -penchant to the other. And that happens 
which every experienced novel reader foresees must happen. 
Madeleine lets her heart stray from the worthy doctor to 
the romantic explorer, and Brissonnet thinks of the widow 


only as the sister of the woman he hopelessly adores. In 
the meanwhile Agathe, true to the tradition of French 
fiction, gives her heart unasked, and there ensues a double 
jealousy—the jealousy of the sisters who are in love with 
the same man, the jealousy of the doctor who sees himself 
supplanted in his wife’s affections by the man she had 
destined for her brother-in-law. The situation is doubtless 
interesting to the parties concerned, but it is difficult for 
the reader to feel a very lively sympathy with any of the 
characters of this dull tale. Agathe is of so odious a 
disposition that no misfortune could turn our hearts to 
her: the doctor is too shadowy for us to enter into his 
private sorrows, and Madeleine and Brissonnet have 
brought about their trouble by conduct so selfish and ill- 
considered, so indiscreet and frivolous, that they and not 
Fate must take the full responsibility of any heartache 
they have to bear. M. Bourget’s tale is thus lacking in all 
the essentials of great fiction: his theme is trivial and 
sordid (for a cold-blooded husband-hunt is surely the least 
attractive of all possible relations of the sexes), his cha¬ 
racters are frivolons and second-rate. Worst of all the 
shadow of Destiny is absent; there is nothing to ennoble 
this humdrum tale—unless it be the easy circumstances of 
the heroines and the faultlessness of their taste in dress. 

“ C'est comme one livrfe que toutes les jolies femmes revStent 
aujourd’hui, k certaine hauteur de budget. Seulement si la robe de 
mohair noir et la mante de drap noir passement6e de, blanc qu’Agathe 
portait pour le voyage venaient d’une meme maison et du mime rang 
ue le costume de serge blanche de Madeleine, l'une trouvait le moyen 
’etre raide, guindle, comme hamachge, 1& ou l'autre etait gracieuse et 
souple. Les joyaux de demi-deuil de Mme. de Mens, sa chalne on 
platine et en perles noires, ses brcches Imaillles de noir avec des 
diamante, soulignaient ce je ne sais quoi de prgtentieux rgpandu sur 
toute sa personne. Madeleine, elle, n'avait d'autres bijoux que l’or des 
grandes Ipingles qui piquaient son large chapeau de tulle k fleurs et 
celui de la gourmette oil s’enchAssait la montre de son bracelet. '* 

It was at this moment, when the sisters were parting at 
the station, that Brissonnet first saw them and was 
captivated by their beauty, and he is led on by Madeleine 
at first, then by his own feeling and by the encouragement 
of both sisters, until the names of the widow and Brissonnet 
are coupled by gossip and Madeleine is asked by her sister 
to ascertain the intentions of their common admirer. Poor 
Madeleine forces herself to face this interview with the man 
she secretly loves, albeit the thought of the ordeal keeps her 
sleepless: 

“ elle frissonnait ions le Chile de fine l&ine dont elle sVta.it 
enveioppee par dessus la soie souple de sa chemisette de lit, tant elle se 
sentait glacge et mal k raise." 

And her dread of the interview was well founded: Bris- 
sennet confesses that he loves her, and she, outraged by an 
avowal which she has brought about, raises the portiere to 
leave the room; there, hidden, she finds her sister. 

*• * Ah ! Madame de M£ris, comment avez-vous pu ? . . .' cries tbe 
young man. 

" ‘Monsieur Brissonnet . . . ' supplia la jeune veuve. 

•“Tu n’aspas k te justifier . . s’£cria Madeleine . . . * C'est moi, 
monsieur,’ continua-t-elle en se tonmant vers Brissonnet, ‘ qni ai voulu 
que ma soeur assist&t cach£e k notre entretien.' ” 

Such is “ l’heroisme et la d&icatesse ” of Madeleine. 

“ Les deux femmes avaient . . . perdu, et pouf tonjours, fbomme 
qu'elles aimaient toutes les deux. Mais ce commun regret allait, gr Ace au 
sacrifice volontaire et k la delicatesse de la pure Madeleine, les rdnnir 
au lieu de les slparer . . . l’une et l'autre avait rgellement retrouve sa 
soeur." 

Is M. Bourget right ? Do such results spring from such 
actions ? Would Madeleine really love the sister for whose 
honour she had so dishonoured herself in the eyes of the 
man she loved ? And on the other hand could any generosity 
of Madeleine’s efface Agathe’s humiliation at having been 
caught in the basest kind of spying and eavesdropping ? 
Above all would the sister who was unloved and free to 
love, forgive the married sister for having charmed where 
she had vainly tried to please ? Let each woman answer 
for herself. For our own part we are inclined to think 
human nature less accommodating than M. Bourget would 
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have us believe. The story of " Les deux soeurs,” though 
told with an abundance of detail, does not suffice to fill a 
volume, and is followed by six shorter stories “ tous con* 
sacrds & des crises de sensibility professionelle,’' and grouped 
together under the title “ Le coeur et le metier.” 

Tmuted Eglantine. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen 1 
ds.) 

From the moment Beau Blakiston enters we are interested 
in him, and he enters in the first chapter: he fascinates us, 
as he fascinated Society some hundred years ago by his 
splendid unconcern for others, by his wit, and by the mag¬ 
nificent affectation that was his life. “ He is a man-jackdaw 
for clothes, but not a bad cully at bottom,” was Squire 
Garraway’s opinion of him. “ He has laws of his own, and 
thinks he has a right to make ’em—and damme, 
Blakiston’s not a bad fellow,” said Captain Miles, a blunt 
soldier, of his friend. But neither was quite able to 
appreciate the Beau—as the Beau appreciated himself—at 
his proper worth. Their stupidity and want of polish are 
admirable foils to the Beau’s parts. With stately assur¬ 
ance he moves among the Hampshire rustics, deigning an 
attempt to sednee Squire Garraway's daughter and trans¬ 
form her into a favoured beauty at the Court. Virtue 
necessarily triumphs, and falls into the arms of adoring 
youth, though chance fights hard on the side of the wicked, 
and several broken axles put Barbara into the Beau’s 
power. Love alone destroys his dignity, and that only for 
a few wild moments, when he pursues the girl through the 
house and down the garden-path to the waters of the 
creek ; he is his splendid self again as he lifts her out of 
the Solent by the Needles after a chase of many hours, 
and escorts her to his own house on the Isle of Wight. 
No wonder she sleeps far on into the afternoon after the 
adventures of that night—wounded by highwaymen at the 
outset—tossed from JLymington to the Needles in a skiff. 
The reader, too, requires some restoration after Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s inexplicable lapse from a charming study 
of manners and the skilful animation of a type into unmiti¬ 
gated melodrama. We cannot discern the reason for 
this lapse. It merely makes us gape ; we are as shocked 
as we should be if he had suddenly set Beau Blakiston 
walking down Piccadilly in a silk hat and brown boots. 
Some mischievous imp must surely have distorted his 
visioa so that these hot adventures appeared in the pic¬ 
ture. We lose our interest in the Beau when he becomes 
a puppet in the fingers of that imp: and not even bis 
magnanimity in resigning his claim on the lady, and 
shooting into the river instead of through the brains of 
the impetuous youth who forces him to fight, can restore 
him to our favour. For Barbara we never felt the same 
affection; she is sprightly enough on quite conventional 
Bnes, and we take Beau Blakiston’s word for her beauty. 
Tbe Beau is the book, and our interest in the book ceases 
when the Beau begihs to prance like any sensational 
hero. 

The Pnsrporl. By Richard Baoot, (Methuen, 6s.) 

It is a pleasure to read so well-conceived and Well-executed 
a tale as this—a tale which proves once again how profit¬ 
ably one may ring the changes upon an old theme, granted 
skiu and sympathy, and a sufficient knowledge of the bells. 
Mr- Bagot has fashioned his own bells here upon sufficiently 
fresh lines, and he certainly has an intimate knowledge of 
their capabilities. Some of them are of pure silver and 
some of baser metal, but working them singly or in con¬ 
cert, in various harmonious or discordant combinations, he 
has got the most out of them all, while he is at pains to 
keep two dear notes. Youth and Love, Youth and Love, 
sounding steadfastly through all the changes. And so once 
more two young people (Italians both), head over ears in 
love with each other, are resolved to marry in spite of 
seemingly insuperable difficulties, and once more we hang 
upon the event as if it had never happened before. As to 
details—Bianca Acorari, sweet and strong and seventeen, 
md a princess in her own right, will succeed to her dead 


father’s estates of Montefiori in the Sabine hills, either on 
her coming of age or when she marries; but here Prince 
Acorari’s second wife, a Belgian of strong, other-worldly 
tendencies, has certain discretionary powers, and, while 
she herself is not too eager for her step-daughter’s complete 
emancipation, her private chaplain, a compatriot of her 
own, who manages her estates, has the strongest possible 
reasons for putting off the date of Bianca’s succession. 
This being so, she is hardly likely to be encouraged in her 
conviction that she has found her fate in Silvio Rossano, 
the son of a distinctly unorthodox professor, who rents the 
second floor of the Palazzo Acorari in Rome; and when 
her “ step-uncle,” a suave and subtle apostle of pleasure, 
not only discovers her secret, but, in so doing, himself 
“ conceives a passion ” for her, the fate of as sweet a pair 
of lovers as ever were kept asunder seems sealed. 
Fortunately the very move which makes her virtually a 
prisoner in her own castle brings their case beneath the 
kindly, penetrating eyes of one whose failure to marry 
Bianca’s own mother in the face of opposition had ruined 
both their lives. In Don Agostino’s (or, to give him his 
proper title. Monsignor Lelli’s) tender fancy that his old 
love had entrusted her child’s happiness to his keeping, we 
have a telling offset to the sordid schemes of the plotters 
on the other side. So nicely is the equipoise preserved, as 
wits and wills clash in the contest, that the issue hangs in 
the balance to the very end, seeming largely to depend 
upon a certain delicate interplay of intellects; and, in the 
scene in which the conspirators face their defeat, Mr. Bagot 
gives some admirable finishing touches to no less than four 
exceedingly clever portraits. Indeed, the reader who is 
carried away throughout by the mere momentum of the 
tale might do worse than retrace his steps at leisure. For 
this is a book that will certainly bear reading twice. 

The Patient Man. By Percy White. (Methuen, 6s.) 

There is no doubt that Mr. White’s reputation will be 
increased by this, his latest novel. He has done nothing 
better than his drawing of the group of characters in which 
the interest of the book is centred. All his qualities of wit, 
of keen observation, of neat sarcasm, are in evidence and 
at their best. He is writing of that set in society which with 
sustained effort succeeds in being almost smart; he knows 
their aims and artifices and all the rules in their curious 
game of life, and makes them as real as such people may 
be. There is no corner in their shallow selnsh natures 
which is not exposed. In his treatment of them Mr. 
White is always just, always clear, never sentimental. 
This set is the background of the story. The situation is 
made dramatic by the presence of Drusilla Dacre, a girl 
who, having depth of feeling and nobility of character, can 
find no satisfaction in such a life. She is nineteen when 
the book opens, and has just enough knowledge of the 
world to suspect the friendship she sees between her 
mother and her mother’s trustee, Mr. Hunter. Reginald 
Heathcote, a depraved and fascinating man, plays upon 
the sense of isolation that comes close upon her discovery 
of the truth: masquerading as her friend, he becomes her 
lover; and rather than lose her entirely (for he feels for her 
all that he is capable of feeling for any one) marries her. 
The situation calls to mind de Maupassant’s terrible story, 

“ Yvette” : remembering that story we see just where Mr. 
White fails; we see the difference between a great artist 
and a very accomplished writer. We are told of the disgust 
of Drusie at her mother's mode of life and at her own 
degradation, and we are told cleverly enough to give us no 
reason for disbelief and to interest us in her final develop¬ 
ment. But we do not feel the tragedy of it as we feel the 
tragedy of Yvette, even though Yvette is a lower type; we 
are not elated by the uplifting of Drusie from her environ¬ 
ment, as we are stunned by the piteous fatality of Yvette’s 
submission. Indeed it is almost impossible not to be so 
interested throughout in the cunning, quibbles, and un¬ 
masking of Heathcote and the tact of Mrs. Dacre in avoid¬ 
ing open scandal, that the deeper qualities of the girl seem 
tb Serve only as a foil to the superficialities of the others; 
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and the lack of proportion is the fault of the book. It is 
apparent also in the character of Stephen Gale, who rescues 
Drusie from Heathcote. We are not interested in him. 
He passes before us, an unselfish, fine fellow with breadth 
of mind and a capacity for true feeling, but he leaves us 
cold. We never know him, as we know Pete Hunter and 
Polly Dacre. There is no ardour in the portrayal of him; 
no zest in the telling of his greatness, or of the love 
between him and Drusie. Somehow we feel that the author 
had little belief in the reality of the lovers. Had he succeeded 
in giving the conviction of reality to these two characters as 
he has undoubtedly succeeded in the superficial subtleties 
of characters like Heathcote and Mrs. Dacre, and in the 
brutal power and selfishness of Hunter, “ The Patient 
Man ” would have been a fine novel. As it is, the book 
delights us with its cleverness—its apt phrasing, its wit, 
its observation—and disappoints us with its lack of deeper 
qualities. 

The King’s Messenger. By Louis Tracy. (White, 6s.) 

We have met few more remarkable men than Captain 
Jerningham, the King’s Messenger who gives the title to 
this book. His exploits, given in greater detail, would pro¬ 
vide material for at least a dozen average novels: and, 
were they so issued, we might be less painfully aware than, 
on reflection, we are now, of the absurdity and impossi¬ 
bility of his wholesale settlement of the destinies of nations. 
But we are not sure that the process of enlarging would 
not be fatal to Mr. Tracy, for his power to hold our atten¬ 
tion lies in the rapidity with which he whirls us on from 
incident to incident. The pace allows no time to reason. 
And so, unquestioning, we follow this lord of the earth as 
he flits backwards and forwards from continent to con¬ 
tinent, interviewing kings, emperors, princes, and ministers, 
invariably directing their policies, deciding, in one in¬ 
stance, whether or not an heir shall be bom to a king. 
He is poor, he speculates, converts £500 into £5000 or so 
at a stroke, and marches on—roses strewn in his path like 
mad—from triumphs in diplomacy and war to triumph in 
love. And always, inevitably, leading the Sultan of 
Morocco’s troops to victory, bringing anarchists to book, 
circumventing the attempt of a descendant of a great 
Hungarian family to carve out a kingdom for himself in 
Hungary, or saving the German Emperor from assassina¬ 
tion, he is irresistible. Mr. Tracy’s knowledge of English 
is slight—very slight: his knowledge of convention slighter 
—he appears to think it quite natural for Captain Jeming- 
ham to kiss Lady Cecilia Maynard in the park; and his 
book is not literature. But there is no lack of excitement, 
and “The King’s Messenger” is likely to be in great 
demand at the libraries where this sort of thing has a 
vogue. 

A London Girl. “Tales from the Great City.” (Alston 
Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 

The anonymous author of "A London Girl” puts forth 
this book as the first step in the exploitation of “ an undis¬ 
covered country of fiction ”—London. He wishes to pre¬ 
sent “with a quiet and unflinching realism,” in a series of 
stories, the “ living, breathing, squalid, and heroic cos¬ 
mopolitan London of to-day.” That is a sufficiently laud¬ 
able ambition, and the author has begun his task with a 
sufficiently laudable heroism by giving the story of a 
courtesan. If his performance were equal to his courage, 
we should see no reason to quarrel with his choice of a 
subject; but he forestalls a possible compliment even on 
his pluck by explaining his attitude at some length in an 
introductory note. A certain wit attempted, not many 
years since, to justify his choice of a much less palatable 
subject by flinging at the heads of the Philistines the 
epigram : “ The nineteenth-century dislike of realism is the 
rage of Caliban seeing his own face in a glass,” and the 
author of “ A London Girl ” echoes the sophistry in the 
suggestion that we are “ ashamed, as it were, to hand our 
own portrait down to posterity.” This sort of sword-play 


gains nothing. The truth of the matter is, not that the 
ordinary reader is ashamed of his portrait, but that if the 
portrait is not very flattering he refuses to believe that it 
is his portrait, or that is a portrait at all. That is not, as 
many people seem to think, a particularly English 
characteristic. It is universal human nature. And a 
portrait is never so suspect as when presented by means 
of fiction. People will believe, though perhaps with some 
dismay, the 'acts laid before them by such writers as 
Mr. Charles Booth, but they will not accept the same facts 
dressed as a novel, unless, of course, their taste in reading 
leans to the unpleasant and the sordid. We have, no faith 
in the existence of the “ hypocrisy of English literature ” 
which recent French critics have professed to discover. 
There are no fewer readers in England than in France who 
appreciate a book purely because it is well written; and 
equally there are readers in both countries who have no 
taste for the manner apart from the matter, if the matter 
be not to their liking. There are, and always have been, 
and always will be, in both countries not only writers 
who will produce the thing that will sell, but also writers 
who will write the thing that is in them, because they 
must. It is these last alone who make the real literature. 
Men who produce the undeniably great books rarely feel 
that they have a mission. They differ from the pot-boilers 
in knowing no other reason why they write than that they 
cannot help it. One would have liked to think that the 
author of “ A London Girl ” might ultimately be classed 
with these rather x than with those, but one hesitate 
because he has done his best to justify his work with a 
theory. Yet there is hope for him, for his theory is 
fallacious, and he may have clung to it from sheer distrust 
of himself. 


THE DRAMA 

“THE LATE MR. CASTELLO” AT THE 
MERMAID REPERTORY THEATRE 

A dramatic university could not produce a race of 
dramatists, but it would, if the professors knew their 
business, at least make it impossible for such a piece as 
The Lale Mr. Gastello to be written, produced or—most 
disheartening circumstance of all—revived at the age of 
nine. We believe that, when first it saw the light, Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s effort was styled a farce. It is now 
described as a comedy, and the very fact that either term 
applies should surely have made the Mermaid Theatre 
pause. Comedy is as different from farce as melodrama 
is from tragedy, and can no more easily be combined with 
it. The distinction is not academic; it is vital. The 
object of the theatre is illusion. It attempts, if not to 
reproduce real life, at least to seem to reproduce it. On 
success in this depends its power to interest; to its 
success that power is proportionate. There are of life 
two all-embracing aspects, the humotous and the pathetic. 
It is from the humorous that comedy and farce arise, but 
they are themselves but aspects of that aspect. Neither 
represents life fully, but each in its own way represents it 
truly. Although, however, each represents life truly, each 
represents it from a different standpoint, for, whereas 
comedy deals with the humour of character, what farce 
deals with is the humour of events. Either aspect, singly 
is convincing, for being consistent it appears impersonal— 
as impersonal as life itself—and so creates the illusion o 
reality. But, if both aspects are combined, the consistent 
of outlook is destroyed, the impersonality of life is lost ani 
illusion is no longer possible. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke, a widow, is anxious to marry old Si 
Pinto Wanklyn. Sir Pinto, however, is in love not wit! 
her but with her daughter. He proposes by letter—th 
letter has no beginning and no ending, is both unsignei 
and unaddressed—and is accepted. Then Sadi, th 
daughter, meets Captain Trefusis. Finding she prefei 
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him to Sir Pinto, she decides to break off the engagement. 
She wishes, however, to respect Sir Pinto’s feelings, and 
casts about for an excuse. Trefusis suggests a stratagem 
which may serve the purpose of both mother and daughter. 
Sadi, who has been married once already, believes herself a 
widow. Her husband went big-game shooting in America 
and disappeared. His gun was found, but not his body, so 
that, although there is every reason to suppose it, there is 
no actual proof that he is dead. Trefusis suggests that he 
should impersonate the husband, the husband redivivus, 
and that, by vowing to revenge himself on any man who 
has approached his wife, he should terrify Sir Pinto into 
declaring that his anonymous proposal was meant for Mrs. 
Bickerdyke. The plot succeeds. 

That is the gist of Mr. Grundy's piece. The scene in 
which Sir Pinto is duped is not only the climax of it 
but the chief source of interest and the obvious raison 
d'Hre. The story, as it stands, requires of its personages 
no special characteristics. It is arbitrary, it develops itself; 
threadbare types would serve its purpose. It is, in short, 
a story of events and not of character—material for farce 
or melodrama, as the playwright may decide. Mr. Grundy 
chose farce—decided, at least, to treat the subject humor* 
ously. He might either have made a one-act farce of 
it; or, by borrowing the controlling situation and by 
inventing or discovering characters who in the circum¬ 
stances would naturally produce it, he might have 
written a three-act comedy. What he did, however, 
was to take the story as it stood, and try to make of it 
comedy. But the story does not depend on character at 
all. Types are all it needs, and types—farcical types—are 
all that it gave him. The result is that we get the situa¬ 
tion (slurred, for this is comedy) at the end of the second 
act and that for the rest of the evening we have to listen 
to scenes and conversations which, in the absence of sug¬ 
gestions from the characters, depend for course and conduct 
on motives which are entirely foreign—figures of chess or 
the routine of the Stock Exchange. 


“DR. WAKE’S PATIENT” AT THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE 

W hen a critic professes ability to distinguish man's work 
from woman’s work in literary and dramatic art, we may 
be sure that he is professing what he cannot perform. 
There is no more fascinating bypath of ingenious specula¬ 
tion—and none so misleading. Nevertheless the daring 
man watching the new “ comedy ” at the Adelphi will find 
the temptation to exercise his peculiar talent almost irre¬ 
sistible. The production is full of mixed motives, mixed 
origins, mixed results, which your ingenious man is sure to 
attribute to the mixed authorship. A completely masculine 
authorship is indicated by the names on the programme. 
Yet the female element in its composition might be reason¬ 
ably suspected, even were that element not, as it is, “secret 
de Polichinelle.” Who but a woman could have made 
the hero an expert needleman ? Who but a woman have 
suggested so realistic a shrew as the inimitably loquacious 
Countess of St. Olbyn ? Of course, these are the indica¬ 
tions of the woman in dramatic art! We wonder, all the 
same, whether these touches are not the work of Mr. W. 
Gayer Mackay rather than the suggestions of “ Robert Ord.” 
Postulate the mixed authorship and the fact that both 
authors are players, and Dr. Wake's Patient is the sort of 
“comedy” that is the natural product. Divided as if a 
guillotine knife had fallen upon it, the play is as to one 
half breezy comedy, as to the other melodrama naked and 
not ashamed. The convention of stupidity in the dramatis 
persona and ignorance of the ordinary means of inquiry 
enable us to suppose that two people “in society”—one 
the most fashionable consultant in London and the other 
a beauty of such distinctive title as Lady Gerania Wyn- 
Charteret—cannot discover each other’s identity. Grant 
this, and the two first acts, bright, fresh and natural, may 
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follow. There is no striving after brilliance. An elastic 
good-humour, an undeniable gift for construction and 
unforced dialogue make ample atonement. Then comes the 
change. Two acts gone, the lovers have found each other— 
and the “ comedy ’’ is legitimately at an endl “Que faire? 
Que faire ? ” as the perplexed hero cries in French drama. 
You can almost hear the authors answer: “ Give ’em some 

sterling melodrama and let Mr.- and Miss -have 

their chances." So they begin over again, and Mr.-and 

Miss-have their “strong scenes.” Dr. Wake is of humble 

birth with calamitous parents—facts which mar the course 
of his true love, but which furnish fine excuse for speeches 
of the “Isn’t our blood as good as yours ?” type. Thus 
the poor Earl of St. Olbyn comes in for ten minutes of 
fine “ Trafalgar-Squaring ” in a way that rejoices the 
heart of the democratic gallery and the histrionic soul of 
Mr. Charles Rock, who has his chance as sturdy Andrew 
Wake. Before the end, “ all’s right with the world ” and 
we welcome the new “ men ” to the ranks of our play¬ 
wrights—though one of the men is a woman. The authors 
may be encouraged to continue their efforts in comedy—or 
in melodrama, but it must be one thing at a time. That 
“ thing done well is the way to succeed, as many can tell.” 
To themselves as players they are less than kind, for 
“ Robert Ord ” (in other words, Miss Edith Ostlere) shows 
distinction of style in the small role assigned to her by 
“the authors.” Mr. Mackay, however, takes his chance 
and supplies quite an original and really comic study of 
a languid aristocrat whose heart is in the right place 
even if his digestion needs repair. The minor parts are 
all conscientiously filled, and Mr. Hallard works hard as 
Dr. Wake. The acting triumph of the comedy—and it 
deserves the name triumph—lies in Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite’s very delicate and humorous portrait of Lady 
Gerania. It is a fine picture of frank, high-spirited, 
intelligent womanhood, capital in technical detail, con¬ 
sistent in character throughout—a picture worthy of re¬ 
membrance, to be recalled only with pleasure. 


FINE ART 

PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 

“ Reynolds has painted him—a face 
Filled with a fine old-fashioned grace . . .” 

Austin Dobson. 

There is a famous portrait by Titian in the Louvre known 
as l’Homme au gant (The man with the glove). He is also 
called The Young Man in Black. These titles help us to 
two noteworthy features; his gown though rich is sombre, 
a shade intensified rather than relieved by the white linen 
vest, and from the voluminous folds both hands appear, 
one with a single ring upon the pointing forefinger, the 
other partly gloved in kid. He is not exactly beautiful; 
he does not win you by any charm, he has no tricks to 
catch you with a smile; the face is pale, the features 
almost without distinction. It is at first sight not a strong 
face; rather it is womanly. The head is a little small for 
the ample sloping shoulders, and for the neck which rises 
somewhat stiffly out of a ruffled band; the thick dark crop 
of hair, save for a ragged waywardness above the temple, 
is dipt in prim fashion level with the brow; there can be 
traced but a faint shadow upon the upper lip; he is in 
youth. The young man is not gaudy : if vain at all, it is 
of his exquisite simplicity, the subtle elegances of his 
attire. Beside the ring, his only ornament is a single 
chain and pendant on neck and breast; he wears no 
other finery but the soft spotless linen ; yet he is fresh and 
dainty as a lord, and with what grace he holds his gauntlet 
hand, drooped from the arm, the glove just lazily drawn 
on half to the tips, and left unbuttoned to roll back at will 1 
This glove retains the fellow, pulled off, maybe, to show 
the jewelled forefinger. Such would be Titian’s thought ; 
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“ Come sir, unglove ! and I will paint you flesh for flesh, 
and jewel for your jewel.” 

Those grand old masters loved to portray the hand; 
they knew what wealth of character lay hidden there, 
within the covered palm, along the clinging fingers. Nowa¬ 
days we search the hand for lines to teach us of our fate. 
How this scornful youth would have mocked the fancy! 
He shows his hand that you may see the delicate propor¬ 
tions, the softness, shape, and roundness, the turn of wrist 
and thumb, the filbert nail, the dimpled knuckle; and it 
was to convey this to the canvas that the artist toiled, 
delighting in the faithful reproduction of each separate 
curve and line which could give character and finish to the 
whole. When we painted as children, we pocketed the 
hands, just as we hid the feet of cattle in the grass, shirk¬ 
ing a difficulty yet with sufficient sense to see that here 
were features which must be well done or not done at all; 
and it is not to be supposed that those gay amateurs, who, 
like children, splash for grand effects, have no dim, un¬ 
comfortable suspicion of the intense care and labour 
lavished by the real workman on the detail of his art. We 
know that Leonardo spent four years over Monna Lisa. 
What hours of study, of putting in and rubbing out, of 
pacing to and fro before the easel, what gnawing of brush 
handles, what painful days and fevered nights, have gone 
to the making of an eyebrow, the curl of a lash 1 But 
when once the technicalities were mastered, how the painter 
must have joyed in every fresh production ! Gerard Dou 
in his Dropsical Woman lifts a pair of hands to heaven, 
picking them out against the gloom as if to say : “ Now 
see fingers and a thumb / ” 

At first sight it is not easy to discover wherein exactly 
lies the power of The man with the glove to rivet the atten¬ 
tion. My friend peers out of his shadowy canvas with an 
expression very fascinating. His look is intelligent, full of 
quiet thought; he seems about to speak: and yet there is 
something in the closed mouth, closed with a sort of per¬ 
sistence rather than with any air of remarkable determina¬ 
tion, which convinces you that he will never part with that 
which rises and comes knocking at his teeth. I have 
turned back again and again, wondering if I might not catch 
him unawares, surprise an answering look on his face; 
but to no purpose; his secret is his own. 

And there is a secret: I make no doubt of that. Here 
is the subtle charm which teases you to wait and wonder. 
Passers by are arrested; they are provoked into a smile 
almost of recognition; and they come back a second time 
tantalised, for he is on the point to greet them and never 
yet arrived there. He is reticent and full of mystery: the 
averted eye, the sealed lip, the proud neck, the persistent 
dignity, mock all your curious efforts. Look closer, and 
you will find that the features gain in strength and pur¬ 
pose, the shadow of the underlip deepens, the mouth curls 
howsoever faintly, the eyes brighten almost to a flash, the 
eyebrows gather, the face is livened and alert. Hold! 
there is more in this gentleman than appears. You are 
about to call him great, hero, philosopher, or poet, when 
all as quick the vigour dies, the features pale again and 
fade, and he looks coldly past you, narrowly, over your 
right shoulder, lost in some purely selfish fancy. Nor does 
it end here; you will return to-morrow, once and for all to 
wring the riddle out of him. Or, you might think: “ It in 
the silence of the night I came slipperless and stood before 
him where between my own heart’s thuds I might hear 
him breathe, and lit a sudden flame, I should catch 
him turned to the other corner with his lips apart, or 
maybe for a second his look would meet my own.” 
Well, venture it! I have tried a hundred times, yet he is 
never out of place; and it is only by the quiver of the 
eyelid that I know that he has barely and but now com¬ 
posed himself. 

Not a few of the best portraits in the world are portraits 
of people “unknown.” They are written in catalogues 
as, Portrait of a Gentleman, Portrait of a Lady, Portrait 
of a Father and his Son. I have seen them in English, 
Dutch, French, and Italian Galleries. In the Poidi Pezzoii 


at Milan there is the lady of the waxen countenance and 
golden netted hair. The name of n?ither lady nor painter 
is on record. Coming upon her suddenly, where she stands 
in one of the first rooms alone, you think a balder study 
would be difficult to find. The harsh-cut profile, blackened 
at the edge, the stiff pose, the primly ornamented bodice, 
the plump and plastered neck, have something, one might 
almost say, of childish workmanship about them. Those 
were the early days of art. But seeking closer acquaint¬ 
anceship, you find that the young lady has much wit and 
charm about her; she tilts her nose deliciously, she draws 
her upper lip, she sets her little pointed chin with a deter¬ 
mination beyond such tender youth; she looks demurely 
with bright eyes and arching brows; the face is frank and 
sensible. The artist had small art perhaps, but in those 
plain bold strokes he has achieved what may be called a 
speaking likeness. She is quaint, quizzical, and merry. 
She gossips to us continually. Yet it is a question whether 
she might venture a word in the days when she was sitting 
side-face to the artist. Would not an elderly woman wait 
hard by to caution and to frown ? And, oh, the hideous 
punishment if miss took liberties! Other times and other 
manners, you say, looking from her, prim and proper, to 
the chequered pattern on the shoulder sleeve. But were 
they other natures ? Have you no kinship with the maid ? 
Here’s a lesson on the sameness of this changing world, 
the repetition of progressive races—she lived years and 
years ago, and yet, though one was fair and one was 
dark, to me she is the only portrait ever seen of Hetty 
Lambert. 

We might mention others. There are the burghers and 
merchants of Hals at the Hague; well-fed and comfortably 
clothed, men of business, self-respecting, living mainly for 
the present world and not without advantage to it; kind, 
coarse and well content, they beam from the four walls of 
a gallery. The effect is remarkable; you turn giddy with 
so many eyes upon you; then you are deafened by the din; 
they are all talking at once, and not a fellow but seems to 
shout his neighbour down, deep-toned and hearty; then 
you are deafened by the silence, and realise with no small 
shock that this is only paint. Gentlemen, we want you 
back amongst us in a seedy age. For your jolly temper’s 
sake you shall win heaven though you forgot to bargain 
for it. 

No doubt we all could tell of some face which once 
aroused our curiosity and made us seek or frame a tale to 
fit, if only like Leonard in “ Laetus ” we look up at the 
noble figure of a forbear to wonder why he wept. Amongst 
others I would name Salviati’s Boy's Head in Milan, 
Raphael’s Young Man in the Louvre, Opie’s Head of a Boy 
in the National Gallery, the unknown friend of Raleigh’s 
Boyhood in the Gallery of British Art, Van Dyck’s Gentle¬ 
man and Son in Paris, and his Portrait d‘Homme. 

This last is a noble fellow; he holds himself proudly, 
one hand on hip, the elbow pointed in disdain, the heavy 
cloak flung back across the arm, his finery to view; the 
other hand dropped, the wrist careless upon the precious 
sword hilt; the hair is brushed back from the great fore¬ 
head in loose open curls, tossed either way, the moustache 
curled slightly also, the little dapper beard. His posture is 
easy and confident; he has a look of strength and grace; 
his eyes are fearless and meet your own with a glance a 
little scornful and defiant; he will stare you out of coun¬ 
tenance. He does not win you, he compels; you are there 
only to admire, and meanwhile so long as you may choose 
to gaze, he has the goodness to stand against the massive 
pillar with the rifty sky behind him and maintain a rather 
supercilious and disdainful air. 

They have a strange power over us, inquisitive men and 
women that we are, these portraits with the hid Jen names. 
We have a fancy to know them better; we wish to learn 
the secret of that thoughtful pose, that proud and wilful 
carriage, those pouting lips of resolution, that weary brow, 
that mocking yet tender look. Painted with all the skill and 
cunning of a master band, they live and breathe and move 
in the old canvases as freshly as of old; we stand and gaze 
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at them as if to force their story, or turn quickly on them 
unawares to startle them, if it may be, into speech. 

And some have faces full of such vigour, moral and 
intellectual, that I have argued again and again: “These 
men should not have been unknown.” There are men 
whose deeds live on, their names forgotten—men who have 
laboured for whatever cause, for State, Society or Church, 
striven in business or in art, warriors or merchants, lived 
and laboured and then passed, leaving behind a Portrait 
(name unknown) and somewhere or other an impression 
upon the world which in the nature of things never can be 
quite effaced, because as the consequence of action, whether 
flowing here or there, caught in the narrow channel or 
emptied in the greater flood, it must endure for ever and 
for ever in result. On the other hand, you have in your 
galleries full-length portraits of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so 
and their three or four lovely daughters, and the bald heads 
of various gentlemen of self-importance, and the lavish 
busts of ladies not by any means remarkable for beauty or 
for virtue, and—well, the painting may be good enough, 
but you wonder that the name was worth affixing. 

D. H. S. 


QUESTIONS OF COLOUR 

Writing on “ Turner’s Theory of Colouring ” Professor 
C. J. Holmes in the Burlington Magazine attempts “to 
discover some common principle, or principles, in the work 
of all good colourists ” and although he admits that the 
search does not lead to many positive results he seeks to 
show that on three points there appears to be “something 
like unanimity ”: 

(1) Fine colour is accompanied by the deliberate repeti¬ 
tion of certain selected tints, making a connected scheme. 

(2) Fine colour is almost always translucent, but neither 
perfectly transparent nor perfectly opaque. 

(3) Fine colour is very seldom found in company with 
strong relief. 

Of the three principles here laid down the first two call 
for little comment, being of no great novelty and already 
admitted by most modern students, but the third which 
seems to deny the possible reconciliation of two highly 
esteemed excellences calls for careful attention when 
seriously advanced. To prove his point Professor Holmes 
puts forward an ingenious example. He imagines a wall¬ 
paper, the design of which is made up of green leaves and 
pink flowers on a white ground. So long as the green and 
pink are printed as mere flat tints the effect, however sharp 
and fresh the individual colours may be, will, he considers, 
be more or less harmonious. Then he imagines solidity 
and relief suggested by the addition of a third printing 
in brown. 

" The harmony which previously existed is at once damaged, if not 
ruined, however carefully we mix and alter the tint of brown. Further 
experiment will prove that the fault does not lie with the added colour, 
for if the same amount of brown be added to the design in flat masses 
(to suggest twigs and branches, for example), the result still remains 
harmonious. We are thus driven to the conclusion that the disturbing 
element in the scheme is not the colour brown itself, but the fact that 
it stands for shade and adds an idea of solidity and substance to what 
was before a flat pattern. . . . The existence of the same brown 
shadow on pink flower and green leaf is untrue to nature. In the case 
of the flower brown is almost an impossible shadow-colour under any 
condition of lighting. We must account for it by assuming it to be 
dirt or decay. The leaf suffers in the same way. I ts shadow could 
look brown only if the light were unpleasantly, if not impossibly, cold. 
The loss of freshness in the flower, and the instinctive feeling of a 
coldness suggested by the warm shadow of the leaf, entirely efface any 
possible pleasure we might otherwise have derived from colours which 
in themselves are not inharmonious.* 

After this plausible argument Mr. Holmes triumphantly 
enunciates his concluding principle, that “ designs modelled 
so completely as to suggest solidity, if they are to be 
coloured at all, must be coloured truthfully or the 
effect will be displeasing.” The element of truth con¬ 
tained in this statement makes it none the less dangerous 
—dangerous because the high excellences of painting 
are not to be reduced to simple formulae. That it is 


easier to produce a tolerable flat design in colour than 
one which gives modelling and light and shade is known to 
every art student, and to suggest that colours are har¬ 
monious because they are flat rather than because they are 
of sympathetic tints is to risk embarking on a fallacious 
argument. Mr. Holmes’ reasoning is exceedingly ingenious, 
but his example is scarcely fair. If the flowers of his wall¬ 
paper had been blue instead of pink it is highly probable 
that, unless just the right blue and the right green had 
been selected, the effect would have been more or less dis¬ 
cordant, never mind how flat the colours. Similarly 
because a crude and ineffective attempt to convey shade 
is displeasing, it does not follow that a more complex 
though not wholly truthful rendering must necessarily fail 
to please. The brown shadow of Mr. Holmes’ wall-paper 
is aesthetically displeasing, not because it is a wrong colour 
but because it is a colour in the wrong place: the value is 
wrong. And unless Mr. Holmes will go so far as to assert 
that fine colour and accurate values are one and the same 
thing all his reasoning is beside the point. 

One has only to refer to the work of the great colourists 
to see that Mr. Holmes’ third principle will not hold good, 
and his argument is weakened when he endeavours to 
prove that Titian and Rubens are on his side and says: “ It 
is interesting to note how they tend towards this same 
flatness, modelling always in very low relief.” It is 
impossible to let such an assertion pass unchallenged. 
The portrait of Aretino by Titian, recently shown at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s, was certainly not “in very low relief”, 
et it would be impossible to deny the fineness of its colour, 
imilarly in the Bacchus and Ariadne, perhaps the finest 
passage of colour is the old gold drapery of the Bacchante 
in the centre, drapery which is anything but flat, being in 
high rather than low relief. Again, those two exquisite 
modern colourists, Diaz and Monticelli, continually prove 
that fine colour is found in company with strong relief, and 
if they be found but seldom the same can be said of many 
other technical excellences. 

A point which seems to have escaped Mr. Holmes is that 
there is not only one kind but many kinds of fine colour. 
There is a beauty of colour pertaining to the flat wash, 
and there is a beauty of colour which belongs to high 
relief, a beauty of broken colour which suggests depth and 
intensity, the separate particles whereof have a vibrating 
appeal to the eye, making such colour seem alive and other 
colour dead in comparison. It is impossible to say that 
the one is right and the other wrong, for in art “ all 
methods are right, and the only thing tha(t matters is the 
degree of skill shown in the use of this method or that.” 
Let us have values rightly rendered by all means, but let 
us not so restrict our field as to maintain that flat colours 
make fine colours or that truth necessarily coincides with 
beauty. 


MUSIC 

ALLA PASTORALE 

If music in the mind of men may be considered a sixth 
sense, it also enters so vitally into the composition of 
nature as almost to constitute a fifth element. Much of 
the nature of music is also the nature of the universe. 
Their spiritual properties—proportion, balance, the rela¬ 
tion of things each to other—are alike. Both also possess in 
common the power of developing beautiful structure from 
the simplest germ or root, and a sense of measure regulating 
cadence in one and the rise and fall of seasons in the 
other. In the movement of all great music there are 
suggestions of the elemental movements of nature, of the 
roll of tides, the sweep of winds and seas, the tremendous 
swing of planets round their poles, of all things free, 
remote, infinite, riding unimaginable springs of being, yet 
governed by everlasting laws. 
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“Be deep enough and you see musically,” wrote Carlyle, "the 
heart of Nature being everywhere music if you can only reach 
it . . . all deep things are song. It seems somehow the very central 
essence of us, as if all the rest were but wrappages and hulls. The 
Primal element of us and all things. The Greeks fabled of Sphere- 
Harmonies—it was the sense they had of the inner structure of 
nature—that the soul of all her voices and utterances was perfect 
music.” 

Music and nature, then, are so intimately fused as to 
possess one soul in different “ wrappages or hulls.” Yet 
certain spiritual phases in each are untranslatable by the 
other, though language seeking to define them is forced to 
use the same language for each. Thus we speak of one 
“ voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” The 
line as first written did not apply to Beethoven, but him 
we conjure up here, deaf, solitary, rugged, the captain for 
all time of all musical pioneers. What force of nameless 
waves bore him along, what visions were his in unexplored 
regions, what stars his beacons to the uttermost poles of 
thought! The uncreated was his coast-line and the in¬ 
tangible his tide; floating among ideas as an iceberg 
among other icebergs, he heard their clash and utterance 
in those seas for which there is no chart. 

The comparison which we seek to make here defines 
nature better than music. Words which, in a sense, 
express nature, fall short of Beethoven, strain them as we 
will. Absolute music transcends all words, all comparisons; 
its only utterance is itself. 

Beethoven was a passionate lover of the country. 

11 No one can conceive,” he wrote to a friend, " the intense happiness 
I feel in getting into the country among the woods, my dear trees . . . 
it is as if every tree and every bush could understand my mute 
inquiries and respond to them." 

His dear trees! The perfect tree is also Nature’s most 
perfectly musical expression. Take the oaks, birches and 
hazels of a Scottish glen—strong sentient creatures whose 
strenuous forms betray their sympathy with the elements 
—mark the ripples of growth hurrying to its final consum¬ 
mation, the rolling movement of curves endlessly inter¬ 
woven yet never out of proportion, the development of 
harmonious structure from the fundamental idea or trunk. 
What lover of nature wandering through his orchard of an 
autumn morning has not been arrested by the melody of 
an apple-tree in the sun. Twisted, lichened, sparsely 
foliaged, most homely yet most mystical of all woody 
growths, the apple-tree has stood as a type of spiritual 
things from the beginning. Forces at the roots of life 
itself, the music to which the world goes round are suggested 
by its varying phases. We remember its days of virginal 
flower, of leafage or arborescence, as though they were 
intimacies of our own being. We look forward to the 
apple-harvest when its wine of life will sparkle in our cups. 
At this moment, absorbed in a blaze of light, touched as 
it were with inspiration, every jade-coloured leaf seems a 
note of ecstasy against the sky. Perhaps a goldfinch up¬ 
lifts his sweet shallow voice in its midst like a tiny piping 
Pan, or the Scherzetto movement of a sonatina. Perhaps, 
as he flutters, the delicate fibrous boughs send a quivering 
play of shadow along tree-trunk and limbs; exquisite 
tremulous movements that pulse and die away as did pas¬ 
toral strains on flutes of Arcady long, long ago, when the 
world was young. Pictured echoes, these. Our minds, 
like the smooth silver bark before us, become “ broidered 
with dim dreams.” We see less the tree itself than all it 
intimates, recalls, forebodes, suggests, singing tunefully 
yet without voice. Beethoven’s musical “sketch-books” 
were full of shadows of sound likewise—broken lights, 
hints of phrases, fragmentary melodies. Every day he 
strode into the fields around Vienna, and there absorbed 
the materials which his mind translated as tone. Yet all 
that in nature strikes the ear alone was denied to him for 
ever. “ Je n’ entendrai plus la pluie qui bat les vitres,” 
wrote Marie Bashkirtseff, as a final note of despair when 
the sentence of impending deafness was pronounced on 
her. Neither could Beethoven, and under this privation he 
writhed. 


" What humiliation,” he cries, " when some one hears the note of a 
far-off flute and I do not, or the distant shepherd's lay and I do not. 
How long have I been estranged from the gladness of pure joy. When, 
O my God, when shall I feel it again in the temple of nature and of 
man ? Never ?—Ah, that is too hard 1 ” 

But the indomitable will of the composer rose above his 
broken heart, his broken life. Infirmity had no power to 
touch his mind, and that mind, ever in harmony with the 
forces that underlie the world, if not with the world itself, 
has given us the Pastoral Symphony. 

“ Without a word of warning,” says a biographer, “ Beethoven for¬ 
sakes humanity and strikes deep into the universe of nature in this 
symphony (the sixth). When first performed it was announced in the 
programme as * Recollections of Country Life ’ (this title may have had 
more tragical meanings for the deaf composer than could be guessed 
by the public at large). The panorama displayed is: (a) The awaken¬ 
ing of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country (allegro); (6) Scene 
by the brook (andante) ; (c) Merry gathering of the country people 
(allegro); (d) Storm and Tempest (allegro); Herdsman’s song. Blithe 
and cheerful feelings after the tempest (allegretto). . . . Like all his 
writings the Pastoral Symphony is no mere word-painting or illustra¬ 
tion of concrete things, but actual song, expression and emotion, the 
intent of which was invariably known to the composer himself, though 
the world is slowly unravelling it all. In the Pastoral, therefore, 
Beethoven is not persevering in a struggle to imitate the actual sounds 
and objects of Nature but rather to inspire the feelings which a great 
storm or a fair landscape would evoke within us. ” 

A sense of landscape is perhaps the nearest presentment 
which music can give us of the pastoral spirit; even 
Beethoven could do no more. And nature has many sym¬ 
phonies of this description; every season boasts a sym¬ 
phony of its own. Can we, for example, eliminate a 
feeling of music from certain warm sweet days of early 
summer, when the whole earth seems steeped in honey and 
sunshine, making a tonality of pure gold ? Down in the 
hayfields two mowing-machines answer each other anti- 
phonally in a continuous pastoral chant, from opposing 
angles of an ever-dwindling oasis of grass still uncut—one 
set of wheels pausing in its rotatory movement as the other 
starts. Round and round they go; the humming cadences 
swell and die away, accentuated by a measured nod and 
plod of heavy-footed toiling horses; while the island of 
rose and amber and purple-feathered stems falls steadily in 
long lines of undulating silver, like waves of an incoming 
tide. The music of the mowers drowns all other sound 
at first, but presently the listener realises that it is only the 
fundamental theme of a complex melody; a whole orchestra 
of bird-voices—linnets, finches, larks, wood-doves—making 
webs of song in the background. It is difficult to dis¬ 
entangle sight from sound in these fields. Sometimes long 
wreaths of flying crying swallows are tossed like fiorituri 
passages across the wide expanse, sometimes a shaft of light 
brings a sense of a new note on a new instrument. An 
irregular rhythm of pause and movement governs the 
whole; with every accent the colour deepens, the shadows 
float onward, the very waves of heat rise in cadences from 
the ground as if bidden forth by the measured pulsations 
of a mighty heart. Then, as evening draws on, how all the 
themes of the day—light, colour, shadow, song, the cries of 
the mowers, the footfall of homeward-going horses, herds, 
and flocks—are interwoven into a great fugal ending! 
Such recollections as these does a Sinjonia -pastorale sug¬ 
gest. Beethoven was the first to bring more spiritual 
elements into pastoral music. Up to his day this had con¬ 
sisted of purely imitative sounds, or eclogues, whose 
intervals and progressions, breathing a general and unsatis¬ 
factory rusticity, were meant to recall village chimes and 
dances to the mind. These conveyed as little of the truly 
earnest, the truly poetical spirit of pastoral life as do the 
realistic canvases of Ostade or Teniers, or Watteau’s mock 
shepherds and shepherdesses playing at daily toil. 

We have seen how far music fuses with nature; how 
far nature fuses with music is another question. The 
true pastoral is the rendering of the spirit of the fields in 
their relation to man, of the spirit of man as a toiler and 
tiller of the soil, of the consecration which these two great 
forces bestow on each other. The fusion of two strong 
I resolves of life straining peacefully towards a common end— 
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herein lies the real poetry of earth. And of this phase, music 
gives us not the faintest whisper. We get glimpses of it 
in other arts, in literature, painting, sculpture. Millet has 
portrayed it over and over again, so has the French school 
of sculpture: it thrills us in the pages of Thomas Hardy. 
What a picture, for instance, has Hardy drawn for us in 
the scene of the shearers’ supper in “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” : what a sacramental moment is here desciibed in 
this marriage of sunset and the growing dusk, of song and 
breathless silence, of nature and man, while “ the shearers 
reclined against each other as at suppers in the early ages 
of the world.” 

Here is the pastoral indeed—the true relation of man to 
the earth, of age to age, of dust to dust. The very word 
“ pastoral ” takes us back with a flash to the beginning of 
all things, past those dim Biblical fields gilding the “ dark 
backward and abysm of time,” past David the shepherd- 
king and “ Ruth in tears among the alien corn,” past all 
historical realities, and myths and visions of a reed-playing 
Pan, back to the star-dust of which our planet was made, 
and to the living Word behind it, which ordained that man 
shall live by bread, yet not by bread alone. Here in truth 
we are close to the melody which Carlyle tells us is the 
moving force of all that is—the Song of Creation! In 
that harmony of Heaven and earth when the One Perfect 
Life began here below, the pages of its history open with 
a pastoral. We know that the shepherds were “watching 
and keeping the night-watches over their flocks.” But of 
the true beauty, significance and spiritual melody of that 
pastoral, music alone of all arts, yet divinest of all arts, 
cannot tell us. Should she make the attempt she must 
cast her sublimity to the winds, and begin by the tinkling 
of caravan-bells or the reed-notes of a shepherd’s pipe— 
alia pastorale. 

E* 
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FICTION. 

White, Percy. The Patient Man. Methuen, 6s. (See p. 927.) 

Bagot, R. The Passport. Methuen, 6s. (See p. 927 ) 

Griffiths, Major Arthur. A Royal Rascal. Unwin, 6s. 

Weeltes, R. K. The Fall of the Cards. Harpers, 6s. 

Westrup, Margaret. The Coming of Billy. Harpers, 5s. 

Hope, Anthony. A Servant of the Public. Methuen, 6s. 

Magnay, Sir William. Fauconberg. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

White, F. M. The Cardinal Moth. Ward. Lock, 6s. 

“Rita." The Seventh Dream. Hurst A Blackett, 3s. 6d. 

Orczy, Baroness. By the Gods Beloved. Greening, 6s. 

Long, George. Fortunes Wheel. Greening, 6s. 

O'Donovan, Michael. Mr. Muldoon. Greening, 6s. 

Hamilton, Cosmo. The Danger of Innocence: a flippancy. Popular Edition. 
Greening, is. 

Brooke, Emma. Susan Wooed and Susan Won. Heinemann, 6s. 

Reynolds, Mrs. Fred. A Quaker Wooing. Hutchinson, 6s. 

Stoker, Bram. The Man. Heinemann, 6s. 

GEOLOGY. 

Department of the Interior, United States Geological Survey : Report on the 
Mineral Resources of the U.S., 190} ; Twenty-fifth Annual Report o r the 


Director of the United States Geological Survey to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 190J-4 ; Bulletins: 334-240,242,244-246,248-250,252-255, 258- 
261, 264 ; Professional Papers : 29-33, 35 ' 39 • Water Supply and Irriga¬ 
tion Papers : 99, 100, 103, 105-118. Washington : Government Printing 
Office. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGES. 

Wilde, Oscar. Intentions. Traduction fran9aise de Hugues Rebell. Preface 
de Charles Grolleau. Paris : Carrington. 

The Voice of the Mountains. Selections from various authors. Edited by 
Ernest A. Baker and Francis E. Ross. Routledge, as. 6d. net. (Seep. 922.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Klein, R. Quick Calculator. Routledge, as. 6d. net. 

Young England. An illustrated magazine for boys. Vol. xxvi. Sunday 
School Union, 5s. 

The Child's Own Magatine. Seventy-second annual volume. Sunday School 
Union, is. 

In Memory of Those Who Have Gone Before. Swan Sonnenschein, is. 6d. 
net. 

MUSIC. 

ffrangcon-Davies, David, M.A The Singing of the Future. Preface by Sir 
Edward Elgar. Lane, 7s. 6d. net. 

Peterson, Franklin, Mus. Bac. The Students Handbook of Musical Knowledge. 
Augener. 

POETRY. 

Forster, R. H. In Old Northumbria. Long.3s.6d.net. 

Neuman, B. Paul. Pro Patria, and other poems. Brown, Langbam, 3s. 
net. 

REPRINTS. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Essays in the Art of Writing. Chatto A Windus, 
6s. (See p. 918.) 

Favourite Classics : The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; Selected Poems oj 
Matthew Arnold (in two vols). Heinemann, 6d. net. each. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Turner, Samuel, F.R G.S. Siberia. A record of travel, climbing and explora¬ 
tion. Introduction by Baron Heyking. Unwin, ais. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LAUDATA A LAUDATIS VIRIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I venture to suggest that a more decisive proof of the 
admiration of illustrious men of letters for their predecessors is to be 
found in the quotation or embodiment of passages from them in their 
own masterpieces than in the purely critical comments to which 
Professor Tyrrell refers ? Such is the use made in " Waverley ” of 
Virgil’s exquisite lines: 

• ’ Audiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in auras.” 

Surely there is no higher tribute in the history of literature than this 
which is paid by one incomparable master of pathos to another. 
Schiller in his “Siegesfest” pays a similar tribute to Virgil and 
Horace: 

“ Denn das Weib ist falscher Art, 

Und die Arge liebt das Neue,” 

is clearly Virgil’s 

“ Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina” ; 

and 

" Um das Ross des Reiters schweben 
Um das Schiff die Sorgen her,” 
is taken from Horace's 

“ Post equitem sedet atra cura." 

Gray in his " Bard" ventures on the daring plagiarism of taking a 
line verbatim from Julius Casar : 

" Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.” 

No profounder homage could be paid by such a master of “ curiosa 
felicitas." Pope in his “ Essay on Criticism " illustrates the maxim 
that " the sound must seem an echo to the sense ” from one of Virgil's 
most exquisite descriptions: 

“ Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er the unbending corn and skims along the main.” 

As in “ Waverley ” Scott has drawn upon Virgil, so in the “ Anti¬ 
quary ” he draws upon one of the noblest passages of Juvenal: 

“omni 

Membrorum damno major dementia, quae nec 
Nomina servorum aut vultus agnoscit amici. 

Cum queis praeterita coenavit nocte, nec illos 
Quos genuit, quos eduxit.” 

Of a different stamp is the passage in the “Pensdes”: ” Tropdfc 
bienfaits irritent: nous voulons avoir de quoi surpayer la dette. 
Beneficia eo usque laeta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse : ubi multum 
antevenere, pro gratia odium redditur." It is surely pre-eminently 
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fitting that the genius of Pascal should clasp hands across the gulf of 
the centuries with the genius of Tacitus. 

I might go on, but I have already trespassed too much upon your 
space. 

A Student of Literature. 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITIES OF THE GENERAL READER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your observations on the preference of the general reader for 
work of a mediocre quality are just; but there is one branch of the 
subject which you leave untouched. The general reader's taste in 
literature is often vitiated by considerations other than literary. Above 
all he likes to be flattered—to be made out to be a mnch finer fellow 
than he is ; and he is capable of the bitterest hostility towards authors 
who do not pander to this desire. As a crucial test, take the recep¬ 
tions respectively accorded by him to Zola's “ L'Assommoir " and to 
Eugene Sue’s “ Les Mystires de Paris.” 

The topics of those two novels are practically identical. Both alike 
treat, in a style professedly realistic, of life in the slums of Paris. 
Sue's work, however, was realistic only in appearance and in “ local 
colour.” For the rest, he idealised the outcast. It would be too 
much to say that he discovered the soul of goodness in things evil, for 
he took his facts from his imagination. But he assumed that it was 
there, and insisted upon it with unscrupulous hardihood. Writing of 
the thief and the prostitute, he deliberately took the line that their 
virtues were their own, and that their vices were imposed upon them 
by Society. He had his reward, and it was great. " Les Mystfcres de 
Paris ” was accepted as the Bible of Socialism. Its author became 
the idol of the people. They sent him to the Chamber of Deputies to 
agitate on their behalf. 

Zola's novel, on the contrary, was realistic, not only in appearance, 
but in intention and in fact. He did not need, like his predecessor, to 
go slumming in search of local colour. In the days when he was him¬ 
self poor, he had lived with the poor in the lowest of common lodging- 
houses. Further fortified with documentary and statistical evidence, 
he set himself out to picture them as he had found them, and as he 
knew that they were. His purpose was artistic : not to flatter, but to 
tell the truth. He was at closer quarters with his subject than be had 
ever been before or was ever to be again. The critics are generally 
agreed that " L'Assommoir ” is his greatest work. It is, at any rate, 
a work of far higher merit than *■ Les Mystfcres de Paris.” But, just 
because the author told the truth instead of playing to the gallery, the 
general reader rose in revolt against it. The editor of a democratic 
publication, not knowing the public, thought it a suitable serial for his 
columns, and began to issue it. Only a very few instalments had 
appeared before the storm began to break. The democratic readers 
had no desire to be studied realistically. They declared that Zola was 
insulting them. They delivered offensive parcels at bis address. 
They threatened not only to discontine their subscriptions, but also to 
11 settle the hash " of author and editor alike, some dark night at a 
corner of the street. The publication of "L’Assommoir” had to be 
suspended, and was transferred to a periodical of an entirely different 
character edited by M. Catulle Mendes. 

In England, it is true, a very similar audience received " L’Assom¬ 
moir’' very differently. The serial issue of a translation of it is said 
to have laid the foundations of the prosperity of one of the most 
blatantly popular of our weekly newspapers. Perhaps one might build 
upon that fact some theory to the effect that the English working 
classes are less sensitive to criticism than the French ; but it would 
hardly do to push the theory too far. The English readers may 
perfectly well have wrapped themselves up in their virtue, considering 
that the strictures did not apply to them, and boasting that they were 
not as other men are—even as those Frenchmen. They were, at any 
rate, under no compulsion to discover anything " personal ” in the 
realism in which they revelled. 

Moreover, even if it be granted, as perhaps it may be, that the 
British public is more tolerant of “insults" than the French, it 
certainly is not the case that the British general reader is indifferent 
to the incense of flattery. It would be easy to name novel after novel 
which owes its secure place in the great heart of the people to its 
fulsome flattery of the average man. “Tom Brown," since it has 
established itself as a " classic," is as good a case as one can take; 
though even the case of ” Tom Jones ” might be made to serve, if one 
did not fear to stir too irrelevant and violent a controversy. If there 
ever was a novelist who, however unconsciously, played to the gallery, 
that novelist was the author of "Tom Brown.” Some readers may 
imagine that this story succeeded through its glorification of the 
regime of Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Nothing of the kind. It doubtless 
appealed for that reason to Rugbeians; but it appealed for quite 
other reasons to the general public. From their point of view—from 
the point of view, that is to say, of the gallery—the real stroke of 
genius lay in the selection of a blockhead for a hero. With the really 
great men whom Dr. Arnold turned out from Rugby—sucb men as 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, and, above all, his 
own son Matthew Arnold—the average man, who is also the general 
reader, has little if anything in common. To flatter them is by no 
means to flatter him, but quite the contrary. Judge Hughes knew 
that. He had a thick bead himself, and he valued thick heads in 
others. So, naturally and without effort, he drew a hero in whom 
the most stupid of Us readers could imagine that be beheld the 
magnified image of himself. To the average man such a character as 
Arthur must have represented the far-away and unattainable; but 


such a man could easily persuade himself that be bad in him tfte 
makings of a Tom Brown. Conscious of possessing Tom Brown’s 
negative qualities, he readily credited himself with Tom Brown’s 
positive virtues; and he was naively delighted to find it set forth that 
not the Arthurs of this world (with whom even the author cannot 
sympathise until they get into the eleven) but the obtuse Tom Browns, 
incapable of intellectual achievements or interests, are the really 
valuable citizens, who have made England what she is. The flattery 
hit the mark, and classical rank was accorded to the romance in 
consequence. 

Francis Gribblk. 


BAZZARD v. HELENA LANDLESS 
To the Editor of The Acadbmy 

Sir, —I readily admit that no judicious stage-manager would cast 
Mr. Bazzard for the part of Dick Datchery, if he had any alternative, 
but he was the only person in the Edwin Drood Company who was 
disengaged, unless indeed Edwin himself had escaped the chloroform, 
the strangling scarf, and the quicklime of his affectionate uncle, who, 
by the by, was not only Edwin's uncle but bis guardian, and being onty 
five or six years older than his nephew, must have been appointed to 
that responsible office when he was about eleven or twelve years of 
age. 

As to Helena Landless, in the chapter which immediately precedes 
Mr. Datchery’s appearance at Cloisterham, Mr. Crisparkle tells Neville 
that next week his sister will join him in bis chambers at Staple Inn, 
to tbe surroundings of which Neville objects as unwomanly. This 
would only give Helena a few days for tbe womanly assumption of Mr. 
Datchery's grey wig, blue surtout, buff waistcoat, and grey trousers. 
As Helena was studying in the Dean's house, the adoption of this dis¬ 
guise must have taken place with tbe knowledge ana connivance of 
Miss Twinkleton—unless Miss Twinkleton herself was induced to 
assume it, a speculation which requires further investigation, bfr. 
Datchery, however, is represented as staying at the Crozier Hotel, and 
losing his way about the town, which Helena Landless would have no 
motive in doing, but which Mr. Bazzard would easily do. 

In the chapter immediately following the introduction of Datchery, 
Helena Landless is described as leaving " the Nun's House to attend 
her brother's fortunes " without a hint that she has ever put up at tbe 
Crozier or taken lodgings at Mr. Tope's. When the scene changes to 
London, she is with her brother in Staple Inn. There is no sugges¬ 
tion that Mr. Datchery's residence in Cloisterham has not been contin¬ 
uous or that Helena has been absent from London since coming there. 
Yet on the Landless-Datchery theory, she must have been frequently 
passing backwards and forwards by omnibus and rail, and exchanging 
her woman's garments for Mr. Datchery’s blue coat and grey trousers 
and vice versa. Mrs. Tope in Cloisterham and her brother in Staple 
Inn, and possibly Mr. Crisparkle, may have been in the secret, or per¬ 
haps the transfer was effected in an "engaged " compartment of a 
railway carriage, the blinds being carefully drawn down. As Jasper 
was constantly travelling up and down on the same line, to spy upon 
Neville Landless, his chambers and visitors, it is scarcely possible but 
that be should have encountered Helena Landless either in her own 
garb or “made up " as Mr. Datchery. 

I dare say Dickens, when be first introduced Mr. Bazzard, did not 
intend him to play the rile which on this view hs afterwards 
assigned him ; but when he found that no one else Was available, and 
Datchery was actually in Cloisterham, he suddenly detached Bazzard 
from London and endowed him with theatrical tastes. Or is Dat- 
cbery a professional detective ? There is only a choice of absurdities, 
and opinion will vary as to which is tbe least absurd. 

September 4. H. H. F. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SIMPLICITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W e need Simplicity all round —not in one sphere of human 
activity alone. 

(1) /* Politics : that its Leaders may tell us plainly what they intend, 
without ambiguity or shuffling, working fearlessly in the open before 
all men—not like moles in the dark underground. 

(2) In Religion : that those who teach may base all their teaching 
upon sure facts only; rid themselves and us of the entanglements of 
discredited dogmas and fictitious " authorities ” ; and seek no longer 
to entrap the unwary in nets of vain and incomprehensible meta¬ 
physics. 

(3) In Prose Literatnre : that writers may strive above all else to express 
themselves with the greatest possible clearness, End avoid, as they 
would a pestilence, mystifying their readers by such effects as are 
gained by tortuous constructions, outlandish phraseology, paradox, 
smartness, and the aping of the. antique. 

(4) In Poetry : that sense may not be sacrificed to sound; and that 
pages of ear-tickling verbiage may not be mistaken for “ the vision and 
the faculty divine.” 

(5) In Painting ; that houses and men may be made to resemble 
houses and men ; and that visitors to the galleries may be mercifully 
spared the irrit,..ion, headache and heartache that follow hours of 
frantic effort to detect in an “ impressionist ” canvas some colour, some 
form, some desigu connected in some distant way with sights in 
nature. 

(6) In Architecture : that our buildings may be put up on broad 
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general lines ; that constructional details may be frankly shown ; that 
the eye may not be distracted by redundancy of meaningless ornamen¬ 
tation ; nor the artistic sense disgusted by the numberless tr icks of 
decorative deceit. 

(7) In Music: that principles of design—which no art can afford to 
ignore—may be rigidly respected, the musician taking pains to make 
his ideas easily understood and felt by average hearers ; and that wild 
riots of horrible noise, killing melody, stamping out the individuality of 
the orchestral instruments, and bewildering us to madness, may" be 
candidly proclaimed bad and hopeless art. 

(8) In Science : that its professors may disdain to keep up a select 
* preserve,” fencing themselves off from the average person by a 
contemptible technical jargon; and that instead of such absurd 
conceited attempt at isolation, they may throw open their grounds to 
all comers, making it their worthy business to explain all they know 
lucidly, so that people may be taught and profitably enlightened. 

The Simple Life is a cult now: Simple Art and Simple Learning 
must accompany it. 

Some of us are only clever enough to conceal paucity of ideas and 
bankruptcy of imagination by obscurity, and fictitious display—the 
most puerile of expedients. 

G. E. Biddle. 


PROVERBIAL TOPOGRAPHY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have read with great pleasure the interesting article on 
*• Proverbial Topography " in your issue of September 2. In it you 
say •• Kilkenny is something of a mystery. One suspects that it was 
purely the Irish genius for flattery which inspired the statement that 
that town has ‘ Fire without smoke, air without fog, water without 
mud, few women without beauty, and a town paved with marble.’ ” 

Perhaps I may be able to solve the mystery. In Kilkenny they burn 
anthracite coal, got in the pits at Castlecomer, twelve miles from the 
city. Hence they have ” fire without smoke." The river Nore flows 
through the city. Spenser, in the " Fairy Queen” calls its "waters 
gray.” And another poet writes : 

‘‘Thine sweet Nore . . . 

Through the same plains the crystal waters stray.” 

Heavy rains flood the river, but do not always discolour it. Hence we 
have “ water without mud.” The citizens boast that in a walk along 
the canal by the Castle one can enjoy the most salubrious air in the 
world. " Air without fog. ” 

The streets used to be paved with setts taken from the black marble 
quarry situated on the bank of the river about half a mile from the 
town. When newly washed by heavy rain the stones appear bright 
and polished. 

How far the praise of the women shows restraint or flattery I am not 
able to say, but all admit that the Irish women are a comely race, so 
we may suppose that the Kilkenny women are not an exception. 

September 5. Edward T. Quinn. 


FAVOURITE BOOKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I hope the suggestion of J. A. C. will be responded to. 

But would it not be well for those sending the names of any such 
little-known books, to add, where possible, the name of publisher and 
price ? 

I think all my own favourites are likely to be most other booklovers'. 
Perhaps, though, Miss Guiney’s "Patrins” (Nutt, 3s. 6d.), is not 
widely known. The essays and sketches that go to the making up of 
this charming little book, seem to me to have the right literary 
flavour. F. B. 

September 3. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Permit me to act upon the suggestion of your correspondent 
J. A. C. and give the names of two books which have given me great 
pleasure. They are “ Thorndale ” land “Gravenhurst ” by William 
Smith, and are comparatively little known, I believe. I happened on 
them by chance—by happy chance indeed—in a very suitable place, 
the Library at Keswick ; a few doors only from the house where he 
lived and wrote. S. Cunnington. 

September 4. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

The Cities of Umbria. By Edward Hutton. Illustrated in colour 
(Methuen, 6s.)—If any subject justifies and demands heated treatment, 
that subject is Italy. How can one write cooHy of that land, whose 
history and landscape alone—to say nothing of her mysterious charm— 
inevitably heat the imagination ? To come under her spell is to be 
transformed, inspired ; and the most commonplace of writers becomes 
possessed when he touches on Italy, till his utterances have something 
lyrical about them. Mr. Edward Hutton is by nature an enthusiastic 
writer; he begins his volume with a preface which comes very near to 
being that strange thing, a prose-poem. When he gets to work, how- 
ever, to describe the cities and the art of a country which he has known 
and loved, it seems, all his life, he checks his Pegasus. We find him 


still a little lyrical, and little—dare we say it ?—gushing; but there is 
so much solid backbone of historical and artistic knowledge to support 
his raptures that they are never merely rapturous. He tells of the 
cities of Umbria, Perugia, Assisi, Spoleto, Orvieto, Urbino, and others 
less known; of the art of Umbria, with its great names, Perugino, 
Pintoricchio, and of Umbria Mystica, the Umbria of Assisi, St. Francis 
and Brother Elias, of Sta. Clara and Joachim di Flore. It is In these 
last chapters, in our opinion, that Mr. Hutton is at his best. His 
prose, deliberate and Paterian, achieves an exalted beauty now and 
then ; he understands, and envies, the saints who knew so well where 
the bliss of life lay, and had the opportunity and the courage to seek it. 
His book is illustrated in colour after drawings by Mr. A. Pisa, and a 
number of photographs of pictures to illustrate the section on Umbrian 
Art. 

Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the archives of the 
Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall. Letter Booh G. 
Circa A.D. 1353-1374. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. By 
order of the Corporation.—We can do no more at this moment 
announce the publication of this most important volume. In the days 
of Edward III. the history of the City of London is more closely bound 
up with the history of England than it is at this moment; and though 
it is easy to sneer at industry in matters of history and of literature, the 
wise are never anything but grateful to the people who bring their 
brains and their time to bear on such elucidations, illustrations and 
amplifications of history as this. Scholars and historians, and through 
them the world in general, owe much to the Corporation and their 
editor for the productions of three volumes. Moreover, much of the 
instalment under notice makes excellent and amusing reading; but 
that is a matter we hope to consider at greater length before long. 

Leather for Libraries. By E. Wyndham Hulme and others. Library 
Supply Co., is. 6d. net. 

“ Gilding wears out with time and bad weather, 

But leather will last, there’s nothing like leather." 

Had Andersen lived in these later years he would not have penned 
those lines. The whole history of bookbinding is one of gradually 
increasing fraud and deception. The present volume is the result of 
the work of the Sound Leather Committee appointed by the Library 
Association two years ago. It is a panegyric on oak bark and sumach 
tanning, and a condemnation of sulphuric acid. The outcome is that 
it is now possible to obtain a trustworthy leather from various manufac¬ 
turers and bookbinders. But the value of the report is greatly 
increased by taking it in conjunction with the report of the Society of 
Arts upon the same subject. There is too little emphasis laid upon 
the fermentation of skins which so frequently takes places before they 
are delivered in London and elsewhere. Long ago leather was tanned 
where it was raised ; but nowadays when we have manufacturers 
requiring 5000 skins a day, and the supply comes from across the 
seven seas, the pedigree of a skin is difficult to trace. There is perhaps 
no more remarkable history than that of sheepskin ; "sinceabout i860 
sheepskin as sheepskin is hardly to be found. ’' It is produced to order 
now as Morocco, Russia, and Roan. Pigskin however has been the 
subject of innumerable imitations; imitations which even the expert 
cannot detect without the aid of the microscope and chemical analysis. 
Unfortunately these imitations are not always leathers at all or are at 
all events only scraps of leather disintegrated and compressed. But 
a simple and ingenious test is given here, the only drawback to which 
is that it can only be applied to the loose skin. The blame must not 
always be laid upon the manufacturer ; the binder himself too often 
keeps his morocco in a liquid state in a bottle in a dark and out-of-the- 
way cupboard. It is to be regretted that a difference of opinion 
appears to have crept into the volume. One of the writers, dealing 
with leather preservations, condemns turpentine, and says "sound 
leather should require no further preservative than pure dry air.” 
Another recommends furniture polish, an emulsion which he has 
recommended upon several previous occasions without divulging the 
name of the particular polish. Most furniture polishes contain 
turpentine. We are quite ready to believe furniture polish good: but 
which make ? It is unfortunate that directions for repairing books 
should have been included if it was found impossible to give more 
than the most meagre details of the most common methods. In the 
directions for mending torn leaves there is no mention of splicing or 
levelling; either of which may be necessary in old and valuable books. 
Binderies in public libraries are scarcely so simple as it would appear. 
One of the " heads of the staff" may " know all about binding " and 
still the work is entirely at the mercy of the workmen, who are at the 
command of the trade union and the slaves of their own petty 
jealousies. Lending library bookbinding is scarcely effected by this 
report as it is seldom that a book there is expected to last for more 
than ten or fifteen years. And in spite of the innuendo thrown out 
at art linen, it is worth the greatest consideration in this department. 

Parisians Out of Doors. By F. Berkeley Smith (Funk & Wagnalls, 6s.). 
Mr. Berkeley Smith, an artist who has lived much in Paris, has 
already made a name for himself in America by his light and enter¬ 
taining descriptions of life in Paris, in and out of Bohemia. In the work 
before us, he continues in the same vein. It is never better than 
picturesque journalism, but, light and frothy as his writing is, it con¬ 
veys a good and vivid idea of certain aspects of life in Paris, at Trou- 
ville, and other watering-places, at Nice and Monte Carlo, and so forth. 
His book is pleasantly illustrated by himself and other artists, and will 
serve to pass a very pleasant idle hour. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


President—L ordCHARLES BERESFORD.R.N. 
Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mas. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport¬ 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming. Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich. Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D. D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites application for 
the post rf LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMER¬ 
CIAL SCIENCE, at a salary of £200. 

Applicat r»n*. with testimonials, should be sent 011 or before 
SatUidjy, SEPTEMBER 2$ } 1905, to the undersigned, from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 

September 6 , 1903. 

ENGINEERING. 

N orthampton institute, cierken- 

well, London, E.C. 

Engineering Day Courses in Mechanical, Electri¬ 
cal and Horological Engineering. 

Full Day Courses in the above subjects will com¬ 
mence on Monday, October 2, 1905. Entrance 
Examination on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 27 and 28. The Courses for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering include periods spent in 
commercial workshops and extend over four years. 
They also prepare for the Degree of 15 . Sc. in 
Engineering at the ,University of London. Fees 
for either of these Courses £15 or /n per annum. 
Three Entrance Scholarships of the value of £52 
each, giving free tuition for the full Course in 
Mechanical or Electrical Engineering will be 
offered for competition at the entrance examination 
in Pep-ember next. Conditions can be obtained 
from the Principal. 

Full particulars as to fees, dates, etc., and all 
information respecting the work of the Institute, 
can be obtained at the Institute or on application to 
y. Mullineux Walmsley, D.Sc., Principal. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTION S 

OF TUB WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained Irom 

FBEDK. HOLLYER, S PEMBROKE SQUARE, UINOON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
"stamps accepted from abroad. . 


T he anstey physical training 
college, 

near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 

For the Training of Women Teacher, in Ling'. Sweijiih 
System of Educational and Med cal Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Games, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of p>iy ical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University fur Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching p actice, 
matches, etc. , . , 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 10 
acres in extent. , , . 

Special attention is given to aesthetic gymnastics ana relaxing 
movements. , . , . , 

The training is adequate i»i all its branches and is adapte 
to women’s phy-ique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find au attrac¬ 
tive vocation. , , 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-profesiional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games garden.ng, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

College goes up September 27. Full particulars from the 
Principal. 


gURNS COLLECTION FOR SALE. 

Advertiser, who has for many years collected 
Editions of, and Works relating tc, Burns, number¬ 
ing from 1400 to 1500 Volumes, invites Correspon¬ 
dence from Individuals or Institutions interested, 
with view to Purchase.—Apply SCOTT, CRAIG 
and BROWN, Solicitors, 149 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 


L INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Holland Park 
Avenue, W. 

A high-class Private School for Boarders and 
Day Boys. The curriculum includes the usual 
subjects, and Science. Book-Keeping and Short¬ 
hand. Drawing, Carpentry, Pianoforte, Violin, Sing¬ 
ing, Dancing, Drill, Gymnastics, Boxing, Fencing, 
and Swimming are taught by specialists in these 
departments. There is a Special Form for prepara¬ 
tion for competitive and other examinations. 
Scholarships or Exhibitions have been gained at 
Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, Charterhouse, St. 
Paul’s, Westminster. Clifton, Winchester, and 
other schools. Every facility is given for Cricket 
and Football. 

Headmaster, James Hardie, M.A., assisted by a 
large staff of highly qualified and experienced 
Masters. 


R ECOGNISED. —Folkestone, Bedford House 
School —Large detached house; West end ; 
view sea ; open position ; bracing air. Private field. 
Gymnastics. Backward, delicate boys receive 
special care and tuition. Experienced Matron. 
Moderate, inclusive fees. Reduction for Clergy.— 
Rev. Gordon Ewing, M.A Cantab. 


J 7 BENEZER 


PROUT’S WORKS ON 
MUSIC. 


Bound in cloth. nrt. 


HARMONY': its Theory and Practice. 

Newly Revised and largely Rewritten . 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the EXERCISES 

in the Same. 

COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free . 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON 
FUGUE .... 

FUGAL ANALYSIS . 

MUSICAL IORM . 

APPLIED FORMS . 

The ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. . each < 

Augener, Ltd, 6 New Burlington Street, anc 
22 Newgate Street. 


rf. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


T O SCHOOLS.— Suitable SELECTION 
PARCELS of MUSIC are sent on approval. 
Liberal discount allowed. Returns to be made at 
the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 

"This energetic firm continues to issue every 
month novelties of interest and educational value.’ 

Daily Teligiaph. 

Augener's School Department, 6 New Burlington 
Street, London. 


W ANTED FOR ST. AUGUSTINE'S 

SEMINARY, Dungarvan, co. Waterford, a 
Teacher of Chemistry and Physics. Must beaB.Sc. 
with Honours in Chemistry. Salary £140, non¬ 
resident. To take up his duties before October 15 


'T H O M A S THORP, 
l Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 Sr. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimf.s Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


T YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9 d. 1000. Trans¬ 
lations, duplicates, plays, poetry. Reductions 
for regular work. Miss Handlby, Needham 
Market, Suffolk. 


M SS. of every description Typewritten with 
care and accuracy at Sd. per 1000 words, 
(Postage and Paper inclusive). Excellent Testi¬ 
monials. —W.V., Rookery Chambers, George Lane, 
S. Woodford, Essex. 


o 


XFORD HOUSE, BEXHILL. 


Sound commercial education at moderate terms. 
Preparation for all Exams. For prospectus, apply 
Principal. 


P rompt and accurate type¬ 
writing at lod. per 1000 words, done by 
Old Public School Men. The author of ’’ Vanessa " 
writes to us: " Your work is fine!”— Locghnan 
Bros, 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 



THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (Utc Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 
References : Tne Principal of Bedford College, London J Ihe 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


A UTHORS’ MSS, gi. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L, 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SANYASI.” 

Dilys. 

By F. E. PENNY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The pcene of " Dilys ” is laid in the south of India, in one of the 
old deserted forts once owned by the East India Company. The 
Indian gipsies play a prominent and striking part in the story. 
Those interesting people possess the instinct of devoted loyalty to 
each other and to those they befriend. Other characters are two old 
soldiers, the daughter of an Anglo-Indian official, a polioe officer 
anxious to discover how French brandy is smuggled into oamp, 
and a young barrister in search of a missing heiress. 

ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 

Sacred and Profane Love, 

Will be ready on Sept. 21. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

In his new novel Mr. Arnold Bennett has endeavoured to handle cnu r ageously and 
honestly th; subject of romantic passion. His heroine achieves immense fain? in the 
aits, and his hero is a warld-renow.ied pianist; but these characters, as will as others 
less important, are treated miiily on the pissionate human sid?. Art forms only the 
backgrou id for love. The novel is divided into three “ episodes.” of which the first 
occurs in the “ Five Towns,” the second in London, and the third in Paris. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

By ROBERT BURNS. With Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. | 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 

MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 

So Like a Woman. 

By OEORQE MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“80 Dike a Woman” is a thrilling story of modern life, the 
opening scene being laid in the penal settlom tnt of Portland, where 
John Clifford is suffering for a brother’s orime. Tne interest of the 
tale is oast ever a wide panorama —police headquarters, a London 
ballroom, and the b eak moorlands. 

COMPLETION OF MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S HISTORY. 

On October 12. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

A History of Our Own Times, 

From the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of 
King Edward VII. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Charing Cross and its 

Immediate Neighbourhood 

By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 

With 2 Illustrations and a Plan. 

A NOVEL OF “THE CRAFT.” 

The Freemasons. 

By L. S. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

’'The novel is always accomplished, readable, and enjoyable.”— Scotsman. 

"It is a cleverly written novel, and the author has very considerable powers of 
characterisation.”— Morning Leader. 

MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 

NOW READY-A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 

Love’s Cross-Currents. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

Thunder and Lightning 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

Translated by WALTER MOSTYN. With Illustrations. 

On September 21. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Princess and the Kitchen-Maid. By Doro¬ 
thea DEAKIN, Author of "Thj Poet and the Pierrot,’’ 

The Life of Charles Dickens 

As Revealed in his Writings. 

By PERCY FITZOERALD, F.S.A. 

With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

NEW 6/- NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 

A Thief in the Night. By E. W. Hornung. 

With a Frontispiece by CYRUS CUNEO. 

The Waters of Destruction. By Alice Perrin. 

The Speculations of John Steele. By Robert 

BARR. 

Maurice. By Joseph Keating, Author of “Son 

of Judith.” 

The Amethyst Box, ete. By Anna Katharine 

GREEN. 

Essays in the Art of Writing. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

Uniform with ESSAYS OF TRAVEL and 

TALES AND FANTASIES. 

Che $t. martin’s Cibrarp. 

Printed in Clear Type on Fine Paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

2S. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 

ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 

MACAULAY’S 

History of England, in 5 volumes; and \Ready. 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 volume ; [Ready. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William 

IV., in 2 volumes ; and [ Vol. I. Ready. 

AHistory of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to 1897, in 3 volumes. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies. 

Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. 

i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

On a Mexican Mustang 
through Texas. 

By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. 

With 265 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

In another page of the paper it will be found that one of 
our contributors, Mr. Newman Howard—who is himself an 
accomplished poet—takes his fling about a bard who has 
recently been discovered in a London East End lodging 
house. Mr. Howard is characterised by a great deal of 
generosity and enthusiasm, and writes with an abandon 
which the veteran reviewer will probably regard with a 
certain amount of envy as something that belonged to his 
own youth but has been irretrievably lost. The veteran’s 
idea would probably have been to give one of those safe and 
moderate judgments on the work of this young man, which 
would not have been susceptible of being rightly described 
as either banning or blessing. Mr. Howard, however, if he 
will allow us a homely metaphor from a game which per¬ 
haps he does not know, “ goes nap ” every time. 

The point in his criticism to which we would direct 
attention here is that he regards the appearance of this 
poet as a very expensive flower that has been produced after 
much digging and labour in the field of elementary educa¬ 
tion. It is somewhat hard on the working classes to say 
that this is all that has been produced by the vast expendi¬ 
ture of money on their education. At this time of day, as it 
happens, the best intellects do not naturally take to 
poetry or to imaginative literature of any kind. If we 
turn the leaf and look, not at the elementary schools 
and their products, but at what has been produced from 
the higher schools and from the Universities, we look in 
vain for the Keats or Shelley for whom Mr. Howard has been 
searching among the ex-pupils of the elementary schools. 
Yet he would be a very rash man who ventured to assert 
that the standard of intellectual achievement had been 
lowered in our time. We find intellect working not so much 
in literature as in the domain of science, which has brought 
forth during the last few years many strange and wonderful 
discoveries. If we have not had the poems of a Keats or a 
Shelley, we have had wireless telegraphy, radium, X-rays, 
and a number of kindred discoveries. 


And there are many other ways in which trained imagi¬ 
nation finds exercising ground than in writing verse. 
Indeed, those who live with their eyes open, figuratively as 
well as literally, in the present time must often feel that 
they are in an age of necromancy. Time and distance—two 
great obstacles to human progress in the past—have 
been overcome. So much so that—to take a homely 
instance—a man in London may play chess with a friend 
in New York and not require to wait more than a 
minute for the transmission of the move. Surely here 
is material for the fancy to work upon. Again, science 
has been busy with those products that were considered 
waste and useless and even injurious to human welfare in 
the past, and out of them are produced the most wondrous 
aids to human health and human comfort. Not a dust- 
heap, not a conglomeration of refuse, but to the eye of 
science contains potentialities that are practically im¬ 
measurable. Life itself has been pursued to its last cranny 
and hiding-place; and, if its ultimate secret be not dis¬ 
closed, we have at least reduced the problem to its 
elementary and barest factors. Here, surely, is proof that 


the age in which we live suffers from no poverty of 
intellect. 

But the question still remains, what part of these results 
is due in any measure to the sum that has been expended 
upon elementary education. Mr. Newman Howard seems 
inclined to ignore this side of the question. There is no 
Keats and no Shelley, and therefore 41 Mr. William Davies 
stands for the highest articulate product of £300,000,000 
worth of pedagogy.” The assertion, it seems to us, only 
illustrates our contributor’s habit of “ going nap.” We 
never heard or understood that it was any part of the duty 
of elementary schoolmasters to produce poets, and those 
in the past who have come from the proletariat did not, 
as far as we remember, owe a great deal to their school 
education. The most brilliant of them—Robert Burns— 
learnt far more from his home circle than from his schools 
or schoolmasters. The truth is that poetry is just one of 
those things which comes, not as a result of teaching but 
as 44 fire from heaven,” and it would be utterly hopeless to 
expect the most efficient system of education ever devised 
to add anything to the body of poetical literature. If 
these results are to be fairly tested, Mr. Newman Howard 
should go, not to the library or the bookseller’s shop, but 
to the laboratory, to the engine-room, to the world of 
hard and practical ideas. When he does so, he will find 
that no small proportion of those who are aiding pro¬ 
gress in these respects have sprung from what Professor 
Karl Pearson would call “ the unintellectual classes.” Need¬ 
less to say, however, that in commenting thus upon certain 
passages in our contributor’s most generous appreciation 
of an obscure and unknown poet, we are far from lacking 
sympathy with Mr. Davies, but would be only too glad to 
join those others who are bent on lending him a helping 
hand. 

We do not know that many of our readers belong to 
44 that section of suffering humanity ” on which Miss Marie 
Corelli, according to her own modest way of putting it, 
44 inflicts ” a periodical novel. But such as do, and some 
who don’t, will read with curiosity the lady’s advertise¬ 
ment—we mean letter—in another column. They will 
learn that the distinguished authoress wishes 44 to publicly 
emphasise ” (sic) her statement that the 44 one and only ” 
novel which she will produce next year is that announced 
by a certain firm of publishers. It appears that the “one 
and only ” is to be as long as “ Barabbas,” whatever may 
be the length of that work, with which we are unfortu¬ 
nately unfamiliar, though this is a fact which, in the lady’s 
elegant locution, we do not wish “ to publicly emphasise,” 
even if it does prevent our looking forward with fond 
anticipation to the appearance of the “ one and only.” 


Memories of Sir Walter Scott are revived by the King’s 
visit to Edinburgh next week. For on all occasions of a 
visit of the Sovereign to the Scottish Capital, his body¬ 
guard is formed by the Royal Company of Archers, and 
for this corps, on the visit of George IV. Sir Walter Scott 
designed a uniform, which, we are told, was of surpassing 
ugliness. The corps dates from the reign of James I. of 
Scotland, and in all its history only one court-martial has 
been held. This was in 1734, at a time when the Royal Com¬ 
pany of Archers was a synonym for a hotbed of Jacobitism. 
Two officers who were not in sympathy with the movement 
conveniently absented themselves from a march, were 
court-martialled and cashiered, and the disturbing element 
was thus quietly and unobtrusively removed. Scott-lovers 
will be pleased to learn that Lord Barnard is having the 
ruins of Barnard Castle (which plays so large a part in 
“ Rokeby ”) repaired. The Richard III. window and 
some other parts have been in a dangerous condition for 
some time past, but it is hoped that the steps which are 
being taken will suffice to save the ruins from falling into 
complete decay. 
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An event of some artistic interest occurred in Liverpool 
on Saturday last, when Sir George White unveiled a 
monument to the memory of those heroes belonging to the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment who fell in our Afghan, Burmese 
and South African Wars. This occasion draws attention, 
however, to a fact of greater importance to British Art 
than the erection of a single monument, however noble. 
The site of the present memorial is in the so-called 
St. John's Gardens, which by a late decision of the City 
Council has been transformed from a mere secularised 
churchyard, into a grand artistic venture, almost if not 
absolutely unique in these islands. The situation of the 
gardens, sloping towards the river, from the back of the 
magnificent pile of St. George’s Hall, is peculiarly fine, and 
indeed so commended itself to the imagination of Mr. 
George Frampton, R.A., that he presented to the Council a 
plan for laying out the ground as an ornamental setting for 
sculpture. The suggestion was accepted in its broad out¬ 
lines, and the gardens in their new aspect present a cheering 
exhibition of civic enlightenment that is all too rare. The 
sculpture which they are intended to enshrine will be, 
primarily, monuments to Liverpool’s worthiest citizens; 
some few in fact are already erected, the central place 
being given to the city’s most illustrious son, the late 
W. E. Gladstone. This particular memorial is the work of 
Mr. Brock, R.A.; that unveiled last week is by Mr. Gos- 
combe John, A.R.A.; while two other statues, to citizens 
of more local fame, are by Mr. Frampton. All indicate that 
in her open-air gallery of Sculpture devoted to the memory 
of those she delights to honour, Liverpool intends to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the best that British 
sculptors can produce. 


The tenth of September was the anniversary of the 
birth of Mungo Park, whose “Travels in the Interior of 
Africa," is still a classic in this department of literature. 
This year is also the centenary of his death, though the 
exact date of his disappearance in the African wilds has 
never been ascertained. Like Livingstone, he needs no 
monument; but there might well be more memorials of 
him in the border country, which is somewhat apt to be 
neglectful of its illustrious sons. The ruined cottage where 
he was born, now marked out by a tablet, may be seen in 
the vale of Yarrow, and his initials still exist, carved upon 
a beech in the vale of “ bonnie winding Teviot,” not far 
from Minto Castle. The monument to him at Selkirk has 
long remained unfinished; though, as there is talk of 
centenary celebrations there, the opportunity may perhaps 
be taken of raising funds for its completion. 


The name of Mungo Park suggests that oi Scott, with 
whom he was acquainted. They were born in the same 
vear, and each of them was the seventh son in a family of 
thirteen children. For Scott enthusiasts too this year 
counts in some sense as a centenary, for 1805 witnessed 
the publication and extraordinary sale of “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” In 1804 Scott had leased Ashestiel House, 
and the year after his entrance into his new residence the 
Lay was produced. The first edition was a quarto one of 
seven hundred and fifty copies, and in about thirty years 
eleven thousand copies of the poem had been sold. 

It was only to be expected that this year should bring 
forth a big crop of Naval and Nelson books, and already 
a large number have appeared. Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
“The Admiral” is to be reissued, and Messrs. Constable 
are publishing a book by Mr. Walter Sichel on Lady 
Hamilton. In addition Messrs. Pearson are issuing “ A 
Rapid Review of the Life of Nelson,” and the Walter 
Scott Company announce a novel entitled “In Nelson’s 
Day,” which is to be illustrated with Nelson relics. Mr. 
John Masefield’s “Sea Life in Nelson’s Time” has just 
bten issued also by Messrs. Methuen. But more interest¬ 
ing than these is “Trafalgar Refought," a book which Mr. 


Alan H. Burgoyne has written with assistance from the 
late Sir William Laird Clowes. In this work Mr. Burgoyne 
seeks to answer the question: What would Trafalgar have 
been like had it been fought under modern conditions of 
steam, armour and weapons ? This will be published by 
Messrs. Nelson. Mr. John Murray, too, is to publish a 
book very closely connected with the Nelson Centenary, 
“ Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar,” being lives of Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, Sir Charles Bullen, and Sir 
Henry Digby. _ 


Hardy, as is well known, was Nelson's flag captain in 
the Victory. He was bora at Kingston Russell according to 
some authorities, at Martinstown according to others, but 
he was certainly a native of Dorset. Sir Charles Bullen 
was flag captain to Lord Northesk, in the Britannia, and 
though not born in Dorset, was of a Dorset family, and 
spent much of his youth in the county. Sir Henry Digby 
commanded the Africa, and was related to the Admiral 
Digby who took Prince William Henry under his wing 
when the future king first went to sea. Messrs. Cassell are 
producing “ Nelson and the Twentieth Century,” by Mr. 
Arnold White and Mr. E. Hallam, to which several dis¬ 
tinguished naval officers have also contributed chapters. 


We mentioned last week Mme. Emile Zola’s handsome 
gift to a French charitable society. It is pleasant to 
record, by way of pendant to her generosity, a fact about 
Zola himself which has just come to light. It has been 
put about by his detractors that his press-campaign on 
behalf of ex-Captain Dreyfus was only undertaken by him 
on the promise of an exorbitant remuneration. It will be 
remembered that what he wrote on the “ Affaire ’’ 
appeared in the columns of the Figaro; and the editor 
of that journal has effectually throttled this calumny by 
the express statement that, so far from receiving an 
extravagant fee, the novelist refused to accept a single sou 
for the famous “ J’accuse ” letter and for those which 
followed it. 


It is instructive to note the English papers and periodi¬ 
cals taken at some of the libraries and reading-rooms in 
German towns. In the Ducal Library at Gotha, for 
instance, the only English periodical on the shelves is 
The Library; in the Public Reading Room at Weimar 
we found The Academy, The Edinburgh Review, and in the 
great Free Reading Room at Jena, The Academy, The 
Daily News, The Athenceum, The Spectator, The Nineteenth 
Century, and Mind. The selection, on the whole, shows 
that the librarians know what they are about; but other 
people are not so well informed. Considering the widespread 
knowledge of the English tongue among educated Germans, 
it is most surprising how very slight and how very inaccurate 
is their acquaintance with the actual standing in England 
of contemporary newspapers, magazines, and fiction- We 
have been gravely assured in the last few weeks of the high 
importance of the works of authors of whom we have 
never heard, and of the influence, political and social, of 
newspapers which we prefer not to name. 


The excellence of the lighter German magazines is so 
striking that it is a pity they do not penetrate to England. 
The coloured illustrations are triumphs of the art of colour- 
reproduction, and their beauty alone is sufficient reward 
for the expenditure of on* and sixpence, the price of these 
monthlies. The letterpress is in keeping: there are articles 
on all sorts of subjects, brightly and interestingly written, 
stories and poems by writers of repute, a..d capital reviews 
of the new novels and plays. We have seen three of such 
periodicals: Velhagen und Biasings Monatshefte, Wes- 
termanns Monatshefte, and Hochland. It is hard to say 
which is best, but perhaps the palm may be assigned to 
the first-named. 
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LITERATURE 

CHARLES DICKENS 

The Life of Charles Dickens. As revealed in his Writings. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. (Chatto & Windus, 21s. net.) 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s book on Dickens contains little that is 
both new and valuable. Conceivably specialists in Dickens 
lore, in the supposed originals of his characters, in the 
houses and streets where they had their being, may find 
much matter to their liking in these volumes. They add 
little to our knowledge of the man, about whom we know 

S uite enough already, or to our appreciation of the author. 

fickens was eminent as an editor of other men’s work: 
his letters show that he took great pains with the stories 
produced by the contributors to his magazines. In these 
tales we easily detect small touches from his hand, while 
he would even modify the construction. Mr. Fitzgerald 
had the fortune to be among the contributors to Dickens’ 
periodicals—to be one of the pupils of his literary school. 
Dickens rebuked Mr.Fitzgerald for writing too much,and too 
hurriedly; the lessons have not borne fruit. The grammar 
of this book is not impeccable; “ and ” is too often super¬ 
fluously united to “which.” “Phenomenal” appears to 
be regarded as a synonym for “remarkable” or “extra¬ 
ordinary.” Mr. Fitzgerald should remember that we live 
in a world of nothing but phenomena, that all things are 
“ phenomenal.” But, if he did not learn from Dickens 
how to write, vain is the discipline of reviewers. Indeed 
our author assures us that he is “well equipped as a 
‘literary man.’” If this confidence could possibly be 
shaken it might be worth while to offer a few scholia on 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s parts of speech. But it is not worth 
while. 

Of Dickens as of Scott, it is true that no experience was 
lost on him; all was transfigured by his fancy and re¬ 
appeared, with more or less of disguise, in his novels. But 
we knew this before ; and not very much is now added to 
our knowledge. To write “ Pumblechook ” as “ Pumble- 
chock" is novel, but not welcome or accurate (vol. i. 
p. 8). It must needs be that misprints come, but Mr. 
Fitzgerald abounds exceedingly in coquilles. Scott, we 
learn, “ did not care so much for his native lakes and fells 
as did Boz for the obscure Rochester district.” Scott 
had no native “ lakes and fells ” ; he had lochs and hills. 
Moreover, we know all about Dickens’ attachment to 
Rochester: we do not need many pages on that theme, 
unless, like “ the good amiable Hughes ” we are “ almost 
mad on the subject of Boz.” But it is really interesting to 
learn that Dickens “didnot think much of ‘Pickwick.’ ” 
One thinks nobly of “ Pickwick,” but is not inordinately 
curious about the Bull hotel, even if it be “the Blue 
Boar of ‘ Great Expectations ’.” Dr. Slammer suffices us: 
we hear without emotion that there was a real Dr. 
Lament. It is new to us that Anthony Trollope, in “ The 
Warden,” satirised Dickens as “ Mr. Popular Sentiment ” 
—there was a want of fineness in the witticism ! If David 
Copperfield, as a child, was taken to a parish church, it ap¬ 
pears, if Mr. Fitzgerald be right, that the infancy of Dickens 
himself endured many things from dissenting brethren of 
the baser sort, like Mr.Stiggins. Yet neither his father nor 
his mother appears to have been extremely “ serious.” It is 
curious that Dickens “ left the impression of a well-read 
man ” ; the impression must have been taken when, as a 
child, he read the great English novels of the eighteenth 
century. In later life he was the reverse of bookish ; his 
tales have very few of the literary touches so common in 
Fielding, Scott and Thackeray. It is a mystery that 
Dickens knew so much of schoolboys as he did, for his stay 
at Wellington House Academy must have been brief. Mr. 
Fitzgerald thinks that a tale by himself, based on fact, 
suggested to Dickens the stoppage of Edwin Drood’s 
watch, which, the jeweller said, had never been rewound 
since a given moment. Mr. Proctor, discussing “Edwin 
Drood,” could not imagine how the jeweller could possibly 


know that; nor is the meaning explained by Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

There is a more important circumstance. Forster’s 
“ Life of Dickens ” did not leave a very pleasant impression 
of the great humorist on all its readers. But Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s book, like the talk of other old friends of 
Dickens, proves that his nature was such as to win the 
affectionate regard of all who knew him well; and this, 
at least, is a great thing to know. He was hospitably recep¬ 
tive of their smallest jests, and fond of recalling them— 
a gratifying trait which he shared with Scott. Mr. 
Fitzgerald seems unaware of this (vol. i. p. 197), but 
evidence is borne by Lockhart. Mr. Fitzgerald thinks Mr. 
C. A. Collins’ “ Cruise Upon Wheels ” “ laboriously funny.” 
We have a much happier memory of that pleasant book. 
Collins met and described La Grande Bite, that nocturnal 
terror, but did not know that George Sand often mentions 
it in her rural sketches. “Boz himself had a wit of his 
own,” is a not unexpected discovery by Mr. Fitzgerald! 
“ Boz’s Italian apparition ” (vol. i. p. 217) was surely no 
“ apparition,” but a dream of normal sleep. A good deal is 
said about the Leigh Hunt—Skimpole mitter. but nothing 
new. It is new to us that Forster sat for Podsnap, uncon¬ 
sciously; “it was like enough some one else, but not 
he.” It was like enough Forster to carry away from 
the library of his club a presented copy o( that collection 
by Mr. Frederick Lockhart, which by mischance contained 
copyright verses by Landor. He kept the book. Mr. 
Fitzgerald defends the caricature, in Flora, of Dickens’ “old 
true love,” the Dora of “ David Copperfield.” To caricature 
one's old true love as she appears in middle age, with super¬ 
annuated graces, is to the last degree indefensible. Conceive 
Scott caricaturing le Manteau Vert ! Dickens was not “ fairly 
entitled to present this other view of the matter.” Happily 
it is the worst thing that we know of him: iranseat cum 
caeteris erroribtts ! But the action cannot be defended, and 
does not bear to be thought upon. Mr. Fitzgerald speaks 
of people who take a view which only the unchivalrous can 
fail to take as “ cynics.” The cynicism is all his own. 
He asserts Dickens’ superiority to fact, as in what he calls 
Lady Dedlock’s “ monumental walk of over forty miles ” ; 
so he is not an absolute common Dickensian. The master 
had his failings as an author. 

Speaking without book, it is our impression that the 
criticism by Lewes which so highly irritated Forster by 
dwelling on Dickens’ power of visualisation to the extent 
of hallucination, was written after Dickens’ death. Mr. 
Fitzgerald (vol. ii. p. 136, Notes) says that Lewes’ theory 
“gave deep offence to Boz.” If he is right, it seems that 
Dickens did not understand what Lewes meant on this 
point. In the de Tourvillc case of the man’s alleged mur¬ 
der by throwing his wife over a precipice, we think that the 
man was convicted abroad. Mr. Fitzgerald speaks of 
“ popular suspicion ”: the story, as we recall it, was very 
curious, more so than was generally known. 

Under “ Oddities ” Mr. Fitzgerald discusses little freaks 
and slips in Dickens’ work. “ Esmond ” is no less rich in 
such errors. However, the sentence about the Atlantic 
and the Red Sea being all one (vol. ii. p. 278), though 
elliptic, is not unintelligible. A watch may stop from 
“ overwinding ” and go on again, as a matter of fact, so 
that point may be removed from Mr. Fitzgerald's puzzles, 
(vol. ii. p. 280). Though Forster read Dickens’ proofs, there 
are many more errors in Dickens’ novels than in the Waver- 
ley novels. Indeed, we remember only one of this kind, the 
Indian dancing girls, in “The Surgeon’s Daughter,” 
“perfumed their Oriental domes.” The reader can 
probably supply the proper text. Dickens could as rarely 
as Macaulay be induced to correct his errors; indeed 
Macaulay did consent togiveClaverhouse his real Christian 
name at last. It was not, we bet, Mr. Winkle, but Mr. 
Snodgrass, who was “going to begin.” On verifying the 
reference, we find that we win the bet, though, unlike Mr. 
Fitzgerald, we have not edited these Dickensian gems “ for 
the Bibelot Series” (vol. ii. p. 284). People who cannot 
understand “ his ’owls was organs,” can never have read 
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with care John Knox’s account of his interviews with Mary 
Stuart. Mr. Fitzgerald does not tell us where Dickens 
found, or may have, found, the name of Gamp. Madame 
Gamp was- the present writer (with the Editorial per¬ 

mission) offers the reward of a copy of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book 
to the first person who can tell the date, profession, and 
mode of death of Madame Gamp. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Fitzgerald in thinking the 
Costigans an imitation of the Crummleses, or Morgan of 
Litimer, or Bowes of any character in fiction, or Wagg and 
Wenham of Pyke and Pluck, or J os Sedley of Mr. Tupman. 
They are all much better (except in the case of the Costi- 
gans-Crummleses) than the supposed originals, and the 
Costigans are good in an entirely different fashion. As to 
Catherine Hayes, she was an historical character, and 
Thackeray called her by her name, causing an Irish row, 
because a singer, popular in Dublin, was a Miss Catherine 
Hayes. 

We can only gossip about a book of gossip, which 
might well have been better arranged and more carefully 
written. 


THE POET IN THE DOSS-HOUSE 

The Sours Destroyer and Other Poems. By William H. Davies- 
(To be bought of the Author, Farmhouse, Marshalsea 
Road, S.E. Price 2s. 6d.) 

Some one—we are not sure to whom the credit belongs— 
has excavated from far below the Mesozoic Social Strata an 
object rare always, and in its environment unique. Let us 
forestall disappointments, and at once assure the British 
public that to the multitude it is of no interest whatever; 
it has no market value; it is not a niblick exhumed, nor a 
radiobe, nor a motor-car; in short, it is merely a poet—a 
poet in a doss-house—not even a great poet at that. The 
days are past when poets were sent up like rockets in a 
carnival: we will not say of Mr. William Davies as a critic 
gravely said ten years ago of another, since but little heard 
of: “He is prodigal of every divine gift, pouring out 
untold treasure from his celestial cornucopia.” But one 
divine gift he has, and withal a second not contemptible. 
The first resembles that by which the greatest of all poets 
made paradise of a paddock, noting the lilies of the 
field which toil not neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. The second is 
that of vivid characterisation—another quality, by the 
way, in which the Galilean was supreme; witness His 
scarification of the orthodox archbishops and opulent 
churchmen of the cathedral city of Tiberian Jerusalem. 

Let us penetrate through his environment into the heart 
of the man. A doss-house is a thing more gruesome than 
the luxurious would suppose. It is not peopled only by 
inebriates: the statistics of Mr. Charles Booth and others 
have long exploded that legend, though it still lingers. 
Men are beaten down by other things than drink—Mr. 
Davies, for instance, drags a wooden leg through the 
world. We ourselves have visited a doss-house : not Mr. 
Davies’; that is in Southwark, and it is called the “ Farm¬ 
house ”: ours was in Whitechapel, up a street called Flower 
and Dean Street. Slum euphemisms are, we suppose, 
propitiatory of the Goddess of Insanitation, as in Sophocles 
the Furies are called Eumenides. Down that street of 
Flowers, that too fragrant primrose path to perdition, no 
policeman dared venture; but we walked safe with guides, 
a man and a girl—a girl of young and virginal innocence. 
With her Christ went down into Hades: the Hell-porter 
opened and the damned looked up. From foul benches, 
through reeking air, they gazed; over a coke fire small 
canal fish were being roasted with jack-knives ; caps were 
doffed ; no man spoke. One only remained with covered 
head, provoking another to rise, curse and cuff him and 
stagger back to his wormy bench. A soul like William 
Davies’ was in that man. But William Davies was then a 
boy at school: 


“ Where toil the Cymry deep in sunless pits . . . 

And emptying all the hills to warm the world.” 

—a boy, it seems, rollicking with a pretty school-mate, 
burying her under fresh ferns and calling her forth “ like 
Lazarus from the grave ” : 

•• She'd laughing come, to shake her curls until 
Methought to hear full half a hundred bells. 

A grown-up world took playful notice soon, 

Made me feel shame that grew a greater love; 

She was more chary of her laughter then 
And more subdued her voice, as soft and sweet 
As autumn's, blowing through his golden reeds. 

In her sweet sympathies she was a woman 
When scarcely she was more than child in years; 

And yet one angry moment parted us, 

And days of longing never joined us more.” 

He returned, it would seem, from many adventures to 
find her sadly wedded to a drunken spouse. “ Her once 
blue eyes had not a gleam : no light to draw the waters up 
which staled upon her heart.” This may be legend; it 
has the air of truth. 

But to return to our doss-house—ours, not Mr. Davies’; 
his poems persuade us to withdraw that parable of the 
damned. The House of Peers has worse chance, if the 
Galilean spoke truth. Who knows what heaven the song 
of our girl companion opened ? For Mr. William Davies 
in his doss-house, has also heard a girl singing and “ she 
sang his soul to heaven from hell ” : 

“ She sang me to a chanted shore 
Where seamaids’ dripping tresses spread 
To make the rocks gold carpeted. 

She sang me back to childhood's way, 

To fields with lambs to see at play, 

And sheep that coughed like men. . 

With pride he recalls that his grandfather was master of 
his own ship; the memory seems to have been inspired by 
the song ; for now he is but “ A wreck of men, one score 
and ten, and less his hope than older men.” Such rapture 
the song brought that he prayed even to die upon it: 

Here darkly die,—die darkly here, 

And lack e'en Friendship’s common tear.” 

To our coarse sense the tenants of the den in the street 
of Flowers seemed stagnant, devoid of^soul or idiosyncrasy; 
besotted beyond all differentiation. We know better now. 
Mr. William Davies has thumbnailed their diversities in a 
score of rough sketches such as these : 

“ Here’s * Irish' Tim, outspoken wretch. 

Insult him, he is thy staunch friend ; 

But say ‘Good morning,’ civil like. 

He'll damn thee then to thy life's end. 

1 Haymaker ’ George, a pig for pickles. 

And • Brass,' for old clay pipes swops new ; 

Here’s ‘ Balmy ’ Joe, he’s cursed clean, 

Sweeps beetles in one's mutton stew. 

“ ‘Australian’ Bill, ta’en sick away, 

Came home to find his wife hath slid 
To other arms ; he's done with Liz, 

But in his heart he wants the kid. 

” Here’s ‘ Sailor’ pacing to and fro 

Twice on his four hours’ watch to see ; 

Ten paces forward, ten go alt— 

A silent man and mystery." 

Sad fellows, truly; but, while we read Mr. Davies’ 
poems, they have charms for us above those of the 
prosperous. Their points of honour are as fine, their 
possessions are more real. The beer-lord has his park in 
fee simple, but William Davies possesses it in soul: 

“ It was that glade, its lower end ; and I 

Saw it outstretched as far as eye could see. 

And greener earth ne'er answered bluer sky, 

Nor Iris had such coloured company. 

Some woody isles and huddled shrubberies, 

With here and there a flower-patch all aflame. 

Of cowslips, bluebells, daisy colonies, 

And birds to sing, and all the while there came 
A sound of music to surprise the air 
With confidence, and empty its soul there." 
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And yet he has seen something better: 

“ This park, it was a miracle of care, 

But sweeter far to me the prospects there : 

The far beyond, where lived Romance near seas 
And pools in haze, and in far realms of trees . . . 

I saw where Severn had run wide and free, 

Out where the Holms lie flat upon the sea 
Whose wrinkles wizard Distance smoothed away, 

And still sails flecked its face of silver grey.” 

Nay, his soul’s possessions go out even unto the margin 
of the sea where 

" Billows rear and plunge to throw 
The wind that on its arched crest 
Jockeys from shore to shore." 

And further: right up into moonlit skies 

•* Where cloudal waves thy lighthouse sweep from view 
And fleets of stars are perished in that flood.” 

This is poetry made by the proletariat. 

Will Mr. Davies ever be a Classic like Blake or Words¬ 
worth ? We have not quoted the best of his work: we 
believe that, if he has wit and opportunity to perfect his 
skill, it is not impossible. At present, as we should expect, 
his blemishes, though sometimes charming— naive with an 
Elizabethan charm and spontaneity—are often also irri¬ 
tating. He is peccable in grammar and logic, negligent 
of assonances, crude in his occasional classicisms, mono¬ 
tonous in the cadence of his blank verse, ineffectual in 
the evolution of the larger poetic ideas. “A good poet’s 
made as well as born,” said Ben Jonson of Shakespeare : 
the unblotted line was assuredly the issue only of that 
“ true filing, that sweating, and striking of the second heat 
on the Muse’s anvil,” to which Shakespeare’s boon friend 
bears witness. Mr. Davies has the one thing essential : 
all the others may be added unto him if, as we have said, 
he is given his chance and will take it. 

Britain of late has spent more than half the sum of her 
National Debt in education : education, be it noted, not of 
muscle, lungs, or skill of hand ; but book education ; edu¬ 
cation that will not give us a farmer, a colonist, a soldier 
or a mechanic, but might have given us a second Keats or 
Shelley. And there is a sense in which they would not be 
dear at the price—not dearer perhaps than the winnings 
of a recent war; though had popular education brought 
forth a genius, popular apathy would likely enough have 
starved it to death, as it did Millet and Mozart. At present, 
however, it seems that all we have got for our money is 
possibly some slight decrease in crime, and for the rest a 
populace enamoured of the unfertile ledger; intolerant of 
the spade, the rifle and the plough; a populace inert, de- 
oxygenised, regaling the grey industrialism of their pent 
lives with comic cuts and the penny novelettes. But here 
at last is a product wholesome and beautiful, however 
slight—a poet of the air and sunshine, sinewy, adventu¬ 
rous, sincere: one vocal only by the aid of elementary 
education. In his advent there is hope of other things. 
Shall we consummate this farce of a merely bookish curri¬ 
culum—this fatuousness of a gymnasium only of the read¬ 
ing bra'n—by relegating to lifelong squalor its one small 
issue in kind ? For, indeed, so far, it would seem, Mr. 
William Davies stands for the highest articulate product 
of £300,000,000 worth of pedagogy. 

Newman Howard. 


THE CITIZEN 

Socialism and Positive Science. By Enrico Ferri, Professor of 
Penal Law in the University of Rome, Deputy. Trans¬ 
lated by Edith C. Harvey from the French Edition of 
189 (). (The Independent Labour Party, is.) 

The Citizen. A Study of the Individual and the Government. 
By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific 
School. (Constable, 5 s. net.) 

The Independent Labour party is fond of the words 

“science” and “evolution,” but it is doubtful whether 


the issue of the first volume of “ The Socialist Library ” 
will assist, in any substantial degree, the conversion of 
Englishmen to the doctrines of collectivism. 

The book is a translation of a translation and may, 
conceivably, depart very far from the meaning and inten¬ 
tions of its author, Professor Ferri. But however this may 
be, it does not commend itself to us as scientific or even 
coherent. It is too much in the nature of a polemic to 
attract the opponents of “ socialism ” and so full of facile 
dogma that it cannot satisfy any serious inquirer. 

The fact is that we do not find even the artistic verisimi- 
tude of "science” in this bald and unconvincing narra¬ 
tive; and it is to be hoped that the publishers will in 
their own interest provide us with something better in the 
succeeding volumes of the series. 

The following extracts afford fair specimens of the kind 
of argument pursued: 

“ In the social organism no individual ought to live without working 
—because in the individual organism all the cells fulfil their different 
functions. Thus the greatest number of artificial difficulties which 
opponents raise against Socialism are [sic] swept away. . . .” 

“ Anthropological varieties of temperament will secure without 
regulation the necessary distribution of the intellectual and manual 
labours. Each will prefer the work for which he feels the most 
ability ...” 

It is probable that all the apostles of socialism are men 
of keen sympathy with human suffering; but it is un¬ 
fortunate for the cause which they espouse that they 
altogether fail to recognise that human beings will not, save 
under the stress of some exceptional impulse, make any 
continuous movement, except very slowly, towards better 
social conditions; and the great unorganised mass of 
striving humanity, in this country at least, appears to 
regard the social revolution forecast by collectivist writers 
with great suspicion and its members are often prompt to 
deny that such writers voice its wishes or opinions to any 
serious extent. 

From the loose reasoning and inadmissible postulates of 
our sentimental Professor of Penal Law it is a relief to turn 
to Mr. Shaler’s simple and direct statement of the position 
of a good citizen of the great Republic. 

Here, at least, we are free from the cant of “ science ” 
as marshalled to his side by the collectivist. “ Common¬ 
place” or even “dull” may be the verdict upon Mr. 
Shaler’s book, but it is practical, intelligible, it contains 
information, and above all, it is wholesome. He writes 
for the young adult, and, if he appears over-anxious to 
promote what he styles “ large ” views of life, there is no 
doubt that his readers will learn much concerning the 
best aspirations of citizenship and take a kindlier view of 
their fellows, whether rich or poor, than Professor Fern’s 
treatise could inspire. The Italian is all for quarrelling 
with the conditions of life: the American speaks at times 
as one of the Mayflower voyagers might have done, with a 
simple unobtrusive goodness which is quite delightful. 
Some persons may complain that he possesses no Imperialist 
instincts; and he undoubtedly has a real horror of foreign 
conquest. 

"Stealing,” he says, "is rarely merely barefaced stealing—it is 
rather a process of appropriation by which the goods in question may 
be made to yield a larger return in the way of true value in the hands 
of the new holder ” ; 

and he has some pertinent observations on climatic 
influences: 

“The men of onr race are not fit for any land where the palms 
flourish—they do well only where snow rests on their housetops for a 
part of the year.” 

The ninth chapter, on “ Wealth," is unworthy of a 
place in the book. It is almost unintelligible, and where 
it is intelligible it is ridiculous. Some curious methods of 
expression, too, disfigure this part of the volume, and now 
and again we encounter sentences the very simplicity of 
which provokes us. On the duty of the citizen to support 
the policeman we read something about “mobs” : 

" When men are crowded together and any of them become in¬ 
fluenced by rage the fire is apt to spread to the throng, destroying all 
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that makes the citizen the calm judicious man who looks before and 
after the moment of his action. At all times we have to be on the 
watch for dangers that abide in the depths of men’s souls, especially 
for the cruelty and bloodthirstiness of the savage," etc. 

This being the author’s point of view, it is not surprising 
to find him saying a little later : 

■' Except he goes as an armed man to support the officer of the law- 
he should carefully avoid throngs which are likely to become 
•mobs.’” 

This reminds us of a charming passage contained in a 
seventeenth-century work of venery where the author, 
speaking of the land “ bay ” of a hunted stag, suggests 
that it is, then “ convenient to take refuge behind some 
tree.” 

All that Mr. Shaler has to say on the subject of War is 
excellent: 

“ When a great war comes all the influences that favour the nurture 
of cultivated freemen disappear-a large part of the population is 
withdrawn from productive labour and set about the tasks of destruc¬ 
tion. A battlefield of ordinary magnitude sees in the loss of life and 
of valuable materials a ruin which may well, measured in money value 
alone, aggregate as large as that of the great Chicago fire ... In 
such a fight as Gettysburg . . . the immediate destruction . . . was 
one hundred and fifty million dollars, but this reckoning takes no 
account of the homes made desolate,” etc. 

The “ Britisher ” is accustomed to hold the public man 
of the United States somewhat cheap, but it is with some 
surprise that we read the following strictures passed by one 
so loyal to his native land as the author: 

“ It is easy to see that the gravest danger to our Government arises 
from the fact that our busy citizens cannot find the time to take a fit 
share in it. . . . This inattention to the affairs of the State is a 
growing evil . . . to it we may directly trace the degradation of our 
politics. In the absence of the true citizen the ordinary gain-seeking 
politician finds his chance. The danger, as is evident, even now 
with only our internal affairs to occupy our citizens' attention, is that 
the business of our federal Government may pass into the hands of 
men who seek to make politics a lucrative occupation." 

Much of Mr. Sbaler’s book will, we think, be of greater 
interest to English than to American readers. On the 
negro question, for example, he has much to say that is 
liberal-minded (he calls the black men “ wholesome 
people,”) and in a sense illuminating. 

" What is imperatively wanted is that the negroes be admitted 
there [in the social life beyond the household] and that their welcome 
be in the measure of their citizenly quality undiminisbed by any 
reference to their race.” 

The negro, when a slave, was much more a friend and 
companion of the white families than he has been since his 
emancipation, and Mr. Shaler, after proposing to increase his 
annual value from fifty to four hundred dollars by a large 
system of technical education, continues : 

“We should make our people see that this blind dislike of any 
man is more than unworthy of them—it is in fact disgraceful that, 
large-minded folk as they, in general, are, they should be influenced 
by a motive that is essentially brutal—one from which the cultivated 
peoples of the Old World have long ago escaped.” 

The book has been written, confessedly, for the young; 
but it is for the young American in easy circumstances. 
It tells us much of the patriotism, much of the peculiar 
genius of the American people, much of dollars, a little of 
religion (the author refers, twice, to “ the Lord,” which is 
startling in a demure treatise of this kind); but its three 
hundred and forty pages are nowhere relieved by a glint of 
humour. Mr. Shaler is something akin to an idealist, but he 
has a very proper sense of the limits within which citizens 
of the great Republic are accustomed to confine “ ideals,” 
whether derived from philosophic generalising or from 
Holy Writ. Above all he impresses upon his readers the 
need for patience in awaiting those improvements in 
the lot of mankind which he so earnestly desires to 
see. It is to be feared that on this side of the Atlantic Mr. 
Shaler’s book will be placed in the hands of our young per¬ 
sons “ to be read during the summer holidays,” an injunc¬ 
tion which has earned for greater writers the unmitigated 
and ineradicable dislike of many generations of men, in 
other respects good citizens. If the youth of the United 


States are compelled to read the book, the task will do 
them a world of good, but they will perhaps cherish some 
animosity against its author. 


GEORGE CRABBE 

The town of Aldeburgh is celebrating, this week, the 
memory of her most notable son. George Crabbe’s place 
among English poets is high, though not in the front rank ; 
there is in him no strong sense of romance, nothing very 
ethereal or imaginative; his lyrical efforts are few, yet “ Sir 
Eustace Grey ” deserves to live ; his monotonous adhesion 
to the mode and metre of Pope, without any considerable 
share of his grace and wit, has lost him many readers, who 
have taken him for a dry moralist masquerading in rhyme. 
On the other hand, there is a reality and sincerity in 
Crabbe which won the admiration of a man like Byron, 
otherwise so alien from his disposition. “ The sense of tears 
inhuman things” defines Crabbe’s particular endowment 
very well. Open him where you will, you find sympathy 
for the great inevitable sorrows, especially in their action 
on the poor and the lonely. Circumstances no doubt 
favoured his natural bent in this direction: he began his 
career as a village doctor’s apprentice, doing also some farm 
work—he ended it as a vicar in Wiltshire. But his was not 
“ the harvest of a quiet eye ” ; he lived with his melancholy 
gaze fixed upon sorrows and privations which he thought 
incurable: he strikes all the notes of sympathy and sad¬ 
ness, occasionally that of stoical make-the-best-of-it, but 
hardly ever that of ardent hope. Doubtless the later years of 
the eighteenth and the earlier years of the nineteenth century 
were times of deep gloom, not only in East Anglia, where 
Crabbe was born and bred, but in Leicestershire, where he 
held more than one living, and in Wiltshire, where he died 
Vicar of Trowbridge. Unlike his poetical contemporaries, 
he seems to have had no generous illusions about the 
French Revolution, no flicker of hope that an auspicium 
melioris aevi might be at hand ; as a poet he reminds one 
of Arnold’s eloquent sentence; he watches “ the sufferings 
of a whole people, endured without intermission, through 
the whole life of man, from the cradle to the grave.” He 
had witnessed the Gordon riots in 1780; and in the autumn 
of 1831, a few months before his death, he was in Clifton 
during the desperate outbreak in Bristol—a disgrace both 
to the city and to the Government of the day. A school¬ 
boy who grew to be a famous man—Charles Kingsley—saw 
the scene of the riot, the dead and the drunken lying side 
by side in the streets; “ That sight,” he said afterwards, 
“ made me a Liberal.” There was the note of hopefulness 
which Crabbe failed to feel. On the other hand, a truer 
sense of pity was never given to any man. It is hard to 
select illustrations of a quality universally present in his 
writings, but among the less hackneyed passages, that 
which describes the pitiful end of Charles, the patronised 
and then deserted artist (“Tales of the Hall,” Book iii.), 
may serve: simplicity and poignancy can hardly be better 
combined: 

” He then was sitting on a workhouse bed 
And on the naked boards reclined his head. 

Around were children with incessant cry, 

And near was one, like him, about to die ; 

A broken chair’s deal bottom held the store 
That he required—he soon would need no more ; 

A yellow teapot, standing at his side, 

From its half-spout the cold black tea supplied . . . 

Here brought, some kind attendant he address'd, 

And sought some trifles which he yet possess'd ; 

Then named a lightless closet, in a room 
Hired at small rate, a garret's deepest gloom 
They sought the region, and they brought him all 
That he his own, his proper wealth could call: 

A better coat, less pieced ; some linen neat. 

Not whole ; and papers, many a valued sheet; 

Designs and drawings ; these, at his desire, 

Were placed before him at the chamber fire, 

And while th’ admiring people stood to gaze. 

He, one by one, committed to the blaze, 

Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awhile, 

And gave it to the flames, and could not smile.” 
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Nevertheless, "at eventide there should be light,” the 
gleam of remembered friendship brings solace, though not 
hope: 

And so there came a softness to his mind, 

And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His long cold fingers now were press’d to mine, 

And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave sign ; 

His lips moved often as he tried to lend 

llis words their sound, and softly whispered ‘ Friend ! ' ” 

No one but Crabbe could have written that passage; 
but, in the somewhat bewildering jungle of his works, there 
are manv passages as fine, and some, it may be, finer. 
TTie last page of "Delay has Danger,” for instance, has a 
noble description of the effect cf an autumnal landscape 
on a dejected mind: the praise of Tennyson, recorded and 
emphasised by so good a judge as the late Canon Ainger 
(EnglishMen of Letters, “Crabbe,” pp. 173-4). marks it as 
exceptionally fine, though the Canon’s commendation of 
the whole story, of which it is the ornament, seems to us 
excessive: the final interview, if it can be called such, 
between the ill-mated Henry and the loyal Cecilia whom 
he has just jilted for the money of a fool, surely touches, if 
it does not plunge into, pure bathos. But in Crabbe, as in 
Wordsworth, the part, and it is no small part, which rises 
above mediocrity is so excellent, that—to adopt the fine 
phrase of Shelley in a different connection—it should 
“ plead against oblivion for his name.” The prophecy of 
Byron, in his immortal though splenetic onslaught on the 
Lake Poets, in the Dedication of “ Don Juan.” 

“ Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Crabbe, will try 

'Gainst you the question with posterity—" 

is a good instance of the “vanity of dogmatising.” 
Southey’s serious poetry has probably sunk beyond 
soundings; but Coleridge and Wordsworth are secure of 
their place among the “ serene creators of immortal things.” 
How fares it with the rest of Byron's forecast ? Campbell 
survives in a few memorable poems: Rogers is, unde¬ 
servedly, almost forgotten: Scott’s great triumph as a 
novelist has eclipsed, far too completely, at all events in 
England, the noble glow and fire of his poetry. Moore 
seems to most of us a graceful versifier with a pretty wit of 
his own, however gallantly Professor Brandes may strive 
to find in him a parallel to Byron. And Crabbe ? has he 
too any chance of winning the vitam fuluri saecvli ? His 
latest biographer. Canon Ainger, writing less than three 
years ago, pronounced that “within the last twenty or 
thirty years, there has been a marked revival of interest in 
the poetry of Crabbe.” He considers this resuscitation 
partly but not wholly due to the fascinating personality of 
Edward FitzGerald, and to his ingenious attempt to recall 
the poetry of Crabbe to public favour by substituting 
epitomes in prose for the duller and less readable portions of 
poems which as a whole he greatly admired. It would 
surely be worth while to reprint FitzGerald’s “ Readings 
from Crabbe,” as a worthy memorial of two distinguished 
sons of Suffolk, whose names should be kept green at 
Aldeburgh and Wood bridge respectively. Crabbe’s ‘* Tales,’ ’ 
and “ Omar Khayyam ” appeal to widely different tempera¬ 
ments, no doubt; yet they are the common glory of a 
district that is reckoned, perhaps unjustly, as more 
Boeotian than Attic. 

Of Crabbe the man, as apart from the poet, Canon 
Ainger has left little to say. He had foibles, but appar¬ 
ently no vices: the dark angel of opium, who wrecked the 
career of one of his greatest contemporaries, touched him 
for a brief moment, and left him to a happier decline than 
that of Coleridge. To denounce him as a pluralist— 
though the fad is undeniable—is to misunderstand the 
perspective of the times in which he lived, and the system 
of patronage under which a Duke of Rutland honestly 
thought that the famous vicar of Trowbridge might 
reasonably hold Croxton Kerrial also, with a curate as his 
permanent deputy. That he was in his old age susceptible, 
in a decorous way, to female charms, is clear from the 
curious faint-hearted little tragi-comedy of his brief 


engagement, in 1825, to Miss Ridout, “ an elegant spinster 
of Sidmouth.” He had the susceptibility of a poet, and 
preferred the society of women to that of men, in his later 
years. 

But there is an aspect of Crabbe’s life on which it is 
possible to look with pride and admiration, not so much 
for him as for his friends. As a penniless youth, he turned 
to a forlorn hope, and carried one of his early poems to 
Burke. That impulse made his fortune. Burke knew 
poetry when he saw it, and honest need when confronted 
with it: he helped, with moral and material encourage¬ 
ment, an unknown youth from whom he could not expect 
either service or flattery. Through Burke, Johnson was 
made acquainted with him, and spoke some appreciative 
words. Later, after the death of Burke, Charles Fox, 
himself in the grasp of his last illness, fulfilled a promise, 
made to the poet when they met at Burke’s house, and 
revised “ The Parish Register.” Dudley North also, and 
the Duke ot Rutland, treated Crabbe with the same dis¬ 
interested benevolence: later still, the warm heart of Sir 
Walter Scott opened to welcome him as a friend. There 
must have been something great in a man who won so 
easily the hearts of other great men : Aldeburgh does well 
to commemorate her poetic son. 

E. D. A. Morshkad, 


THE VAGABOND 

I cannot bide the sober town, 

With decent villa, church and square: 

Nor madam with her stylish gown, 

Nor master with his glossy hair. 

I cannot bide the sober town. 

Nor madam with her stylish gown. 

But I would over vale and hill, 

And draw the breath of distance free, 

And roam from opal dawn until 
The twilight creeps across the lea. 

Oh! I would over vale and hill, 

And sleep in bam or ruin’d mill. 

For I a vagabond was born, 

I love to wander far and wide. 

And seek out places most forlorn, 

And evil hills where men have died. 

For I a vagabond was bom, 

And love the twilight a-d the morn. 

I love all wild and woeful lands 

Where I may talk with woods and streams, 

Or walk on desolate sea sands, 

And tell the ocean all my dreams. 

I love all wild and woeful lands. 

And Ocean’s dolorous wet sands. 

I love to watch the sunset die. 

And hear the large night’s solemn words. 

And on the moonlit heather lie, 

And wake to greet the morning birds. 

I love to watch the sunset die, 

And on the moonli t heather lie. 

For oh 1 I hate the sober town, 

I hate the villa, church, and square, 

I long to knock the houses down, 

And ruffle master’s glossy hair. 

For oh! I hate the sober town, 

And madam’s modish silken gown. 

But ah! the country air is pure. 

And ah! the country lads are true, 

And loving comrades they’ll endure ; 

They’ll stand by me, they’ll stand by you. 

But ah ! the country air is pure, 

And country friendships long endure. 

Douglas Goldring. 
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EMOTIONAL VERSE 


In every tongue. Poesy speaks with many voices in many 
tones, all beautiful and all deeply meaning in their several 
kinds. But none tells upon the listener with more effect 
than that which the reviewers celebrate, whenever they 
find it, as the “natural cry,” the own unsought and un¬ 
considered expression of some profoundly felt emotion. It 
is what is meant by “ the lyrical cry,” I suppose, being 
most often heard in songs, and then giving them an ever- 
new poignancy which all the ways and means of literary 
effort can never compass nor impart. There is no more 
art in it than in the sighing of a wind in a bank of reeds 
or its thrilling in the cordage of a ship—no such art, I 
mean, as makes perfect every stanza of Gray’s Elegy 
without imbuing a line of it with the appeal of “The 
Flowers o’ the Forest,” or even of songs like Campbell’s 
“ Soldier’s Dream.” Literary language is not necessary 
to make literature of the voice of passion irrepressible. 
As might be shown by high examples, words and phrases 
in common use for generations have become literature 
by their utterance in the height of some one of the passions. 
Transmutation takes place, explain it how we may and if 
we can. When we have thought of the heaving forces 
and transmuting fires within the earth, most of us can go 
no farther. More strangely yet, the appeal of an emotion 
that speaks because it must is plainly heard, poignantly 
felt, when it has no other language than that of literary 
convention. This is an experience that may be drawn, for 
example, from some of Byron’s lyrical outbursts of feeling, 
which, though they carried with them suspicion of being 
soon over, were sincere and strong beyond the common 
while they lasted. And it may be said, too, that it is 
only when we have a mind to be critical, and so leave 
being perfectly natural, that we can sing to ourselves such 
suspected verse of his as that beginning “ Shades of even¬ 
ing ” without being profoundly moved. 

A few days ago I came upon a much humbler piece of 
verse in the Poet’s Corner of a newspaper nearly a hundred 
years old, and though it was altogether in the conven¬ 
tion of the time (Byron’s own), and though it could not be 
said to have any poetical distinction in the literary sense 
alone, it did strike me as strongly expressive of deep and 
sincere feeling. It is, I think, a good example of verse 
which, without being poetry, rises to poetical heights by 
the fulness and animation of the f.eling that inspired it; 
and it is, moreover, a feeling of remorse which has not 
often found expression in verse, although it is born in the 
wide realm of love and must have pained many a breast. 
I confess, too, that I like its convention, its old fashion; 
and some of the readers of the Academy may like it too: 


“ Oh, gentle shade, reproach me not 
For hours of mirth too late gone by ; 
Thy loveliness is ne’er forgot 
However wild the revelry.” 


So it begins, and so goes on : 

*' Reproach me not, reproach me not 
For mingling in the noisy scene. 

Mine is indeed a gloomy lot 
To think of joys that have but been, 
To meditate on woes which yet 
Must haunt my life and speed my fall: 
Some minds would struggle to forget, 

But mine would fain remember all. 


" I think on thee—I think and sigh, 

Though thoughts are sad and sighs are vain ; 

There's something in thy memory 
That gives a loveliness to pain. 

But yet, ah, gentle shade ! forgive 
The fault this wretched breast has known : 

Had fate allowed thee but to live 
Those shadowing faults had ne'er been shown. 

“ Thy friends are fading from my sight, 

But from my mind they ne’er depart ; 

They leave behind them iD their flight 
Their images upon my heart. 


And better 'twere that all should go 

From this dark world since thou art gone 
I need no friend to share my woe, 

I love to weep apart, alone. 

•' Thy picture!—It is life, health, love. 

To gaze upon that eye, that cheek, 

Those lips which even in fancy move, 

Which fancy teaches ev’n to speak. 

Oh, I have hung so long at night 

O'er thy still semblance, charmed from pain, 

That I have thought the living light 
Came beaming from those eyes again. 

'* At my dark heart thy image glows 
In light of life divinely fair ; 

Youth sketched the form, when free from woe, 

And faithful memory placed it there. 

In revelry 'tis still with me, 

In loneliness 'tis ne'er forgot: 

My heart beats still the same to thee: 

Reproach me not! Reproach me not!" 

The Champion is the paper from which this old song 
comes : a political and literary journal so excellent in the 
substantiate of merit that it can be read, page after page, 
with pleasure and profit at this day. 

Frederick Greenwood. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

SOPHOCLES 

Every kind of poetry but one has risen from the natural 
desire of the human mind to express adequately, what it 
feels about the world, the soul, and God—the great onta 
always recognised, but first clearly formulated by Kant— 
on which the mind must exercise itself in all the arts, but 
most especially in poetry, the highest of the arts. Hence 
epic poetry, having mainly for its subject the world, but 
necessarily, and in the last resort the soul and God ; lyric, 
directly dealing with the soul and indirectly with the 
world and God; dramatic, which, no doubt, the human 
mind would have ultimately evolved from the two other 
factors, but which took its origin solely from God. 
Tragedy was originally the choral worship of the God 
Dionysus ; the actor, added to supply details of the god’s 
history, was the source of the wonderful art which cul¬ 
minated in Shakespeare. Tragedy was the great gift to us 
of Periclean Athens; it was also the flower and bloom of 
Greek genius. The Greek has shown the way and dis¬ 
tanced competition in every form of art except the novel, 
which was essayed only by the Greekling, and for which 
there is much to be said, but not here inter alia. Tragedy 
was raised by the Greek to such a height that we can 
fairly say he has in this branch of art (when everything is 
taken into consideration) been transcended only by 
Shakespeare. 

Volumes have been written on the three great Attic 
Tragedians, and their excellences and characteristic 
differences have been expounded clearly and well. Our 
modern poets have been divided in their allegiance. 
Shelley and Swinburne are dominated by /Eschylus. 
Browning has shown a feeling for his daemonic force in a 
characteristic verse in which he writes of 

“ iEschylus’ bronze-throat eagle-bark at blood.” 

But Browning’s finely touched spirit is hampered in 
dealing both with Aschylus and with Euripides by his 
failure to achieve, not merely “ the right word,” as Tenny¬ 
son said of him, but any kind of articulate expression—a 
want which has blurred all the efforts of a great psycho¬ 
logical analyst (who might most fruitfully have written in 
prose) to lift into the light his deep soundings of the 
human soul. The modern poet who has giveu voice to the 
cultivated feeling of the present age is Matthew Arnold. 
He iound in Sophocles the tragic poet 

“ Who saw life steaUi'y and saw it whole.” 
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This extraordinary genius had a youth, a middle age, 
and an old age on which Fortune showered all her choicest 
gifts. As a boy of sixteen, Sophocles was chosen on 
account of his signal beauty to lead the choir which cele¬ 
brated the victory of Salamis. He walked in front of the 
procession naked with an ivory lyre in his hand. He 
attained high office in Athens. And we learn from a 
passage in Plato’s “ Republic ” that when advancing years 
had closed certain avenues of pleasure he said: 

"To my great delight I have escaped from desires, which I now 
look on as frantic and fierce tyrants.” 

His life was a brilliant triumph, and he grew very old 
philosophically and gracefully; yet from him came the 
most despairing indictment of life that literature presents: 

" Not to be born is past all prizing best; but, when a man hath seen 
the light, this is next best by far, that with all speed he should go 
thither whence he has come.”—(Oed. Col. 1225, Jebb’s translation.) 

It would be tiresome to try to draw again the oft- 
institiited comparison between the three great Athenian 
tragedians, but we may gather the views of Sophocles 
himself on his art from his criticisms on his great rivals. 
We read that he said to Asschylus: “ I do what I ought to 
do without knowing” ; and to Euripides: “ I portray men, 
not as they are (in your fashion), but as the laws of art 
require.” He does not photograph, he paints. 

But this does not mean that Sophocles is “mealy- 
mouthed ”—that he refrains from what might shock mis¬ 
placed fastidiousness. There is a passage in the Antigone 
which excellently illustrates this. Antigone is condemned 
to die because, in defiance of Creon's decree, she has 
bestowed on the corse of Polynices that ceremonial hand¬ 
ful of dust which would exempt him from the consequences 
of unpaid burial rites—observances which in ancient 
tragedy play to the full as important a part as marriage¬ 
lines in the modern melodrama. Antigone is immured in 
a tomb, there to perish. Haemon, her betrothed lover, in 
vain pleads with his father Creon for her life. Failing, he 
goes to the tomb, to die with Antigone. At last the 
tyrant, terrified by the prophecies of Tiresias, relents. He 
seeks the tomb only to find Antigone dead, and Haemon 
embracing her lifeless body. Creon, too late, promises 
forgiveness, and calls on his son to come forth. Haemon 
spits in his father’s face. Then he makes an ineffectual 
lunge at him with his sword, and straightway plunges the 
weapon in his own side. 

Modern sentiment in the case of many editors refuses to 
allow the son to spit in his father's face; but the words 
(mvaas irpooumf) have that meaning and no other. To 
translate the words “ with loathing in his looks ” is to 
outrage the Greek and to misrepresen t the ancient world. 
Sir R. Jebb gives the robust and natural interpretation, 
and so does Bulwer Lytton in “ Athens, its Rise and 
Fall”: 

‘' Then glaring on his father with wild eyes, 

The son stood dumb and spat upon his face, 

And clutch’d the unnatural sword : the father fled ; 

And wroth as with the arm that missed a sire 
The wretched son drove home into his heart 
The abhorrent steel; yet ever, while dim sense 
Struggled within the fast expiring soul. 

Feebler and feebler still his stiffening arms 
Clung to that virgin form ; and every gasp 
Of his last breath with bloody dews distain’d 
The cold white cheek that was his pillow. So 
Lies death embracing death.'' 

It is interesting to find that Aristotle in his “ Poetics ” 
condemns the ineffectual lunge as bad art, but sees nothing 
shocking in the son’s spitting in his father’s face. 

There are in Sophocles many signs of a kinship of spirit 
with the great English dramatist, especially in his appeal 
to eternal verities and cosmic laws. It is practically 
certain that Shakespeare was absolutely uninfluenced by 
the Greek poet when he wrote: 

" The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre 
Observe degrees, priority and place.” 


Yet very similar is the thought of Ajax: 

" Do not all terrible and most puissant things 
Yet bow to loftier majesties ? The Winter, 

Who walks forth scattering snows, gives place anon 
To fruitage-laden Summer ; and the orb 
Of weary Night doth in her turn stand by, 

And let shine out, with her white studs, the Day : 

Stem tempest-blasts at last sing lullaby 
To groaning seas: even the arch-tyrant, Sleep, 

Doth loose his slaves, nor hold them chain'd for ever.” 

(Ajax 672, Calverley’s translation.) 

In a similar mood, also, no doubt, without any thought 
of the Sophoclean passage, Wordsworth in his sublime “ Ode 
to Duty ” wrote: 

“ Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong." 

The great characteristic of Sophocles is sustained elevation 
of style which never swells into turgidity. AJschylus can 
rise to the dizziest heights of sublimity, but (rightly or 
wrongly) modern taste cannot help feeling how near the 
sublime is to the ridiculous when we meet such phrases as 
“ dumb children of the undefiled one ” for “ fishes,” 
“ thirsty Dust, near-dwelling brother of Mud,” “ the maw 
of Salmydessus’ firth, stepmother of ships.” Sophocles is 
always dignified, never tumid, and never degenerates into 
the “ language of the market-place ’’ (as the ancient critics 
called it), on which Euripides so largely drew. But he is 
bold in a degree not inferior to Pindar. Sir R. Jebb writes 
in his Introduction to the Oedipus Rex: 

“In the lyric parts of his plays Sophocles is characterised by tones of 
feeling and passion which change with the most rapid sensibility—by 
boldness ana sometimes confusion of metaphor—and by occasional 
indistinctness of imagery, as if the figurative notion was suddenly 
crossed in his mind by the literal.” 

Sophocles allows wild spiritual excitement to express 
itself in a confused welter of imagery as incapable of 
logical analysis as Hamlet’s “ take arms against a sea of 
troubles.” A good instance of this is the lyric in the 
Antigone (599-604), where the Chorus deplore that the last 
ray of hope for the house of Oedipus is extinguished by 
the handful of earth sprinkled by Antigone on the corse of 
Polynices. This is what the Chorus says : 

“ Now that ray of hope, which was shed above the last root of the 
house of Oedipus, is mowed down by—a handful of gory dust to the 
gods below, wild whirling words, and a fury in the heart.” 

The ray of hope is figured as a gleam of light above a 
plant. A word is applied to the ray which is strictly 
applicable only to the plant; it is “ cut down.” And by 
what is it cut down ? No knife, but a handful of dust, 
and the contumacy and resolution which nerved the girl 
to defy the tyrant’s decree. 

His Komtnoi, or lyrical dialogues between the Chorus and 
one of the actors, are a peculiar feature in the art of 
Sophocles, and give the mind of the reader the impression 
of a stately frieze. The action of the play stops, that we 
may have time to contemplate some noble deed, having 
before us not a picture but a majestic piece of sculpture. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “On Some Tendencies of 
Modern Verse ” by Ford Madox Hueffer .] 


FICTION 

The Ford. By A. E. J. Ledge. (Lane, 6s.) 

There exists, unfortunately, a numerous class of readers 
who take a delight in gloating over descriptions of the 
supposed vice and luxury of modern English society, and 
many a second-rate novelist finds an easy road to a sort of 
popularity by pandering to this morbid taste. But Mr. 
Legge is not really a novelist of this stamp, and it is a 
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genuine disappointment to us that so many pages of “The 
Ford” should be filled with the unsavoury details of 
matrimonial infidelity. He has no need of these meretri¬ 
cious allurements to attract readers to his book. His 
literary style is excellent, and his skill in drawing character 
is above the average; but the cynical indifference with 
which he depicts the lax morality of his men and women 
detracts much from an otherwise admirable piece of work. 
There is nothing very original either in the situation out of 
which the plot grows or in the incidents by means of which 
it is developed ; but all the principal actors and several of 
those of lesser degree possess individuality which is striking 
without appearing unnatural. Lord Gleddayne and his 
daughter; Richard Harrold, a retired soap manufacturer, 
and his son ; and Paul Gleddayne, who after a chequered 
youth reforms at the age of fifty and succeeds to the 
peerage, are all characters shrewdly conceived and thought¬ 
fully worked out: each one of them might easily have 
been, while none of them is, commonplace. And though 
as a general rule we think that contemporary party politics 
are better left out of a novel, we cannot but congratulate 
Mr. Legge on his life-like and impartial portraiture of two 
political snobs, one Conservative and one Radical, in the 
persons of Mr. Stair and Mr. Purling. The scene of the 
story is laid partly in the country, partly in the East End, 
and Mr. Legge writes as one who has a good knowledge of 
both : his descriptions of country life and of settlement life 
are not at all the less real for being couched in simple 
language. Altogether there is much to praise in this book ; 
but we hope that in his next novel Mr. Legge will take a 
rather more generous view of humanity. All the people in 
“The Ford ” are snobs, prigs or busy bodies, if not worse. 

Driven. By Margaret Watson. (Unwin, 6s.) 

A story of West-country peasants before the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. In those days a carter earned nine shillings 
a week and two pounds at Michaelmas. Perhaps like 
Hiram Rackstrawhe had a cottage rent free, but no ground 
in which to grow potatoes. The farmers did not “ hold 
with that” because they were afraid their men would get 
up and work for themselves before they worked for their 
master. So the carter had to buy food, firing, light and 
clothes for himself, his wife and five or six children; and 
bread was a shilling for a four-pound loaf and bacon was 
eighteenpence a pound. The breakfast-table problem was 
obviously to get any breakfast at all, and Hiram like others 
solved it by breaking the law. Yet he was one of the lucky 
people in regular work and earning half as much again as 
an ordinary labourer. George Webb, the hero of the story, 
could not get a job at all. He and his widowed mother 
starved for months on the sevenpence a day she earned 
irregularly by charing at a farm. In fact all those who 
tried to “ live honest ” were in most miserable circum¬ 
stances. It was the thief and the poacher who flourished 
and saw his children flourishing. But of course the law 
was savage in its repression of crimes that the prevalent 
distress encouraged. It no longer hanged for sheep¬ 
stealing but it transported a man seven years for taking 
a turkey and a few chickens. We have the authority of 
the author of “Driven” for saying so, and we suppose 
she did not invent the facts for her well-told touching 
story. If it is a “novel with a purpose” it does not 
fail in its aim as such novels usually do. The characters 
themselves are interesting and not dully subsidiary to the 
tenets they were born to illustrate. Perhaps the author 
was moved by genuine sympathy with the sufferings of 
the poor when bread was dear, work scarce and wages 
low. That at any rate is the impression made by her 
story, so it is more effective than one inspired solely by 
political partisanship. 

The Queen s Man. A Romance of the Wars of the Roses. By 
Eleanor C. Price. (Constable, 6s.) 

In this historical romance Miss Price has given us plenty 
of alarums and excursions, love and hatred, treachery and 


villainy, fightings and durance vile. Her heroine is not 
Margaret of Anjou, which is just as well when we recall 
how both Shakespeare and Scott drew the unhappy Queen, 
but another Margaret, “Golden Meg,” granddaughter of 
Sir William Roden, a fine old hero of Agincourt. He 
commits the girl to the guardianship of Lady Marlowe, 
whom he thought to be a sound Lancastrian, but she goes 
over to the Yorkist side. Indeed, there is nothing like 
civil war as a spring of romance, and in telling the love- 
story of young Lord Marlowe and “Golden Meg" with all 
its tangle of sudden parting and “ privy conspiracy and 
rebellion,” Miss Price makes full use of her opportunities. 
The book is written with rather more distinction of style 
than is usual in romances of this kind. 


FINE ART 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE ANTIQUE 

The study of the antique forms by common consent so 
essential a part of the education of an artist that it is un¬ 
necessary to emphasise the importance of that study being 
intelligently conducted. For classical sculpture, like the 
Rhine-gold of Wagner's tetralogy, is a power of the middle 
kingdom, equally potent to produce good or evil according 
to the manner in which it is used. It is to be regretted 
that the very existence of this alternative is but seldom 
perceived by the drawing-master who, convinced that the 
study of the antique is right in theory, is reluctant to 
admit that it can possibly lead to evil effects in practice. 
In theory it is undoubtedly an immense advantage to the 
student to have recourse to and to familiarise himself with 
the noblest works of art that the world has seen. On the 
other hand, in practice we see. only too often, the student 
weary to death of these incomparable models and entirely 
devoid of any conception of their true beauty. It goes 
without saying that the models themselves are not respon¬ 
sible for this deplorable result, and it therefore only 
remains to be considered whether the student himself or 
the system of instruction is at fault. 

Now, however greatly he may be lacking in capacity, the 
student, at the commencement of his art training, is 
scarcely ever wanting in zeal. The student who is forced 
against his own inclination to become a painter is so great 
a rarity as to be almost unknown. On the contrary, he 
has usually to overcome many objections at home before 
he is allowed to take the first step towards satisfying his 
ardent desire to become a figure-painter. So soon as he 
secures the parental permission to put himself under a 
drawing-master the latter will tell him that he must begin 
with the antique, and for the first three or four months our 
student applies himself to drawing Roman heads and 
Greek figures with patient industry, often with enthusiasm. 
But when six, nine, and twelve months pass by and still 
he is not permitted to draw from the life, the enthusiasm 
of our student wanes and the “beautiful stillness” of 
the statues begins to pall upon him. His drawing of 
them gets more and more mechanical till, when after two, 
three or more years he is at length permitted to draw from 
the life, his drawings of living human beings resemble 
nothing so much as figures of stone. The length of time 
during which the student is kept drawing from the antique, 
and from the antique only, is in no wise exaggerated in the 
above sketch of the first stage of his art training. There 
are now a few schools where the student is permitted to 
draw from the life at once, but, generally speaking, anyone 
who desires to become a figure painter would, on joining a 
new school, be put back to the antique, even if he could 
show that he had already studied it elsewhere for a con¬ 
siderable length of time. There would be some show of 
reason for this lengthy apprenticeship if it could be shown 
that inability to satisfy the examiners with what is termed 
a “ finished drawing ” from the 1 -» ^n infallible 

test of artistic incapacity. But, as a matter of fact it 
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nothing of the kind. At the British Museum there have 
ever Been students who can make elaborate, carefully 
shaded drawings of the Fates, and yet so soon as they 
attempt to sketch a visitor in the gallery, can accomplish 
little more than an untrained child. On the other hand, 
there have ever been students with real talent for such 
sketching who cannot for the life of them produce the 
stippled-up drawing which, according to the examiners for 
the Academy Schools, is the sole test of merit. The more 
closely we follow the subsequent career of the student, the 
better shall we realise the true worth of this test. How 
many students who have carried off first prizes and high 
honours for their drawings from the antique have done 
nothing in after life ? The writer knows of more than one 
who is as totally unable to earn his living in the present as 
he is as little likely to gain fame in the future. And yet 
there are not a few painters of established reputation who 
have candidly confessed their abject failure in their 
student days to draw from the antique with that minute 
accuracy which their masters desired. 

It must not be thought that by thus insisting on the 
dangers with which it is fraught one is advocating the 
elimination of the study of the antique from the artist’s 
education. The real danger consists not so much of 
directing the student to draw from the antique as compel¬ 
ling him to draw from the antique only. If the student 
were permitted to study from the life during the first six 
months of his study from the antique, he would no longer 
look upon the statues as so many obstacles to his desire, 
which is naturally to draw creatures of flesh and blood 
instead of figures of stone. Instead of regarding them as 
so many stone images which he is condemned to copy while 
wanting to do something else, he would see in them the tri¬ 
umphant achievements of fellow students who have bril¬ 
liantly succeeding in doing what he is trying to do himself. 
It is well-nigh impossible for any student adequately to 
appreciate the beauty of Greek sculpture as a rendering of 
human form till he himself has some knowledge of the 
living figure. The more proficient he becomes in his know¬ 
ledge of the life, the more clearly will he recognise the 
skill and perception shown in the antique, and then being, 
so to speak, fitly prepared to absorb its beauty, he may 
express the same, not by slavish imitation, but by import¬ 
ing its spirit into his rendering of modern life. 

It is, then, the mental attitude in which the antique is 
approached which makes or mars its value in the educa¬ 
tion of the artist. If it be approached as the dead record 
of a dead past, as so much traditional beauty with which 
the student must be dosed six hours or so a day before he 
may study the living present, its study will lead to little 
good. If, on the contrary, it is considered as the living 
art of a period when life itself was full of grace, when the 
actual beauty of form was realised with exquisite sensi¬ 
tiveness and expressed with consummate technical skill, 
then its study cannot fail to inspire the student and be 
productive of good results. “ Meek young men,” says 
Emerson, “ grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to 
accept the views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon 
have given, forgetful that Cicero, Locke and Bacon were 
only young men in libraries when they wrote these books. 
Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have'the Bookworm.” 
Similarly, meek young men who grow up in sculpture 
galleries are apt to become pedants and archaeologists 
instead of artists. That which should have been to them 
for a guide they have made a tyrant over them. It is not 
sufficient to consider Greek sculpture good, it has become 
an Academic creed that it is the only good. So despotic 
has its rule become that when life conflicts with the 
antique we are told that life itself is wrong, and the draw¬ 
ing-master instructs us to correct the living model by the 
anthropometry of Greek sculpture. To such a pitch has 
this unreasoning worship of the antique arrived that the 
Greek sculptors are to-day praised more as the dogmatic 
founders of the one and only true ideal than as the creators 
of certain renderings of the real. Granted that there be 
an idealistic tendency in Greek art—though, be it noted 


in passing, there was more than one ideal among the 
Greeks—is there not something topsy-turvy in the notion 
that a student should be able to create the ideal before he 
can be allowed to attempt to render the real ? Shall we 
teach children to run before they are able to walk ? It is 
only by the repeated observation of the real, whether that 
observation be conscious or unconscious, that the idea of 
the ideal is born in the mind of the individual. The ideal 
is, in fact, the imaginary union of a number of excellences 
which we have seen variously distributed. Unless we seek 
out those excellences in life, as the Greeks did, our ideal 
will be still-born. It is no sort of education to teach a 
student merely to copy what has been done before, for the 
end of art is not to imitate but to create. And this is why 
the Academic doctrine of recipes culled from the antique 
is not only useless but even harmful. It is calculated to 
fetter the liberty of the artist’s observation and imagina¬ 
tion. As in so many other branches of learning, Academism 
in art takes an utterly erroneous view of the aim of educa¬ 
tion, endeavouring to drive something into the mind of the 
student instead of seeking to draw forth that which in him 
is. To quote Emerson once more : “ Books are for nothing 
but to inspire,” and the same is true of Greek sculpture, 
whose proper function is not to give the student unalter¬ 
able canons of measurement or teach him to “ correct ” 
the proportions of his living models, but to arouse his per¬ 
ception of beauty, to make him seek for it eagerly in his 
own surroundings; in short, to enforce the lesson that art 
must be true to its period, for it is because Greek sculpture 
is the vital expression of its own time that its influence has 
been and will be lasting. 
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no obligation to do more. They forget that unfortunately the pro¬ 
duction of these plays cannot hope to be supported entirely by the 
enthusiastic but not wealthy public who take tickets. 

I hope that it may be possible shortly to resume the performances, 
and to proceed with the programme of old and new plays which I have 
announced. In order that this may be done, may I appeal to any one 
who would care to afford the undertaking any kind of material support 
to communicate with meat this address, when I shall be glad to supply 
him with full particulars. 

With apologies for trespassing so far upon your space, 

Philip Carr. 

3 Old Palace Chambers, Whitehall, S.W. 
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TOM MOORE AND BATH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your issue of the 9th inst. there is a most singular error in 
one of the paragraphs relating to Tom Moore, Crabbe, Bowles, and the 
town of Bath. It is there stated that Moore'sonly connection with the 
district was “ an occasional visit to Lord Lansdowne at Bowood. ” On 
the contrary, Sloperton Cottage, at Bromham, near Bowood, was 
the poet’s home for the greater part of his adult life. There he died at 
the age of 72, after some 37 years of continuous residence with his 
family and that close identification with the neighbourhood which 
would be expected in the case of so popular, sociable, and cheerful a 
person. He lies buried beneath a railed-in monument in Bromham 
Churchyard, and a west window, besides a tablet in the beautiful old 
building itself, testify to the esteem and love with which he was 
regarded by neighbours of all classes. His sons were educated in the 
county, at the Old Marlborough Grammar School. Both they, and 
his favourite daughter Anastasia predeceased him. His wife outlived 
him thirteen years. The whole family but one son and an infant 
daughter lie, I think, in the grave at Bromham. Sloperton Cottage, 
ivy-clad and picturesque, still stands by the roadside on a high ridge 
with a beautiful prospect towards Bath and the West from the fields 
around it, and is now occupied by a member of the Spye-Park family. 
Many old people in the district remember the poet. However, his 
own voluminous correspondence, etc., dated from his Wiltshire home 
and filling several volumes makes further comment superfluous. 

September 11. A. G. Bradley. 

P.S.—Bromham is twelve miles from Bath as the crow flies and nearer 
to it than either Bremhill or Bowood. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FAVOURITE BOOKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 


THE MERMAID REPERTORY THEATRE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I regret to have to inform you that owing to lack of support on 
the part of the public the performances of the Mermaid Repertory 
Theatre at Great Queen Street must be suspended, for the present, 
after the performance of to-morrow—Saturday—evening; and I am 
writing to ask if you will give publicity to my appeal to those people 
who are interested in the work which 1 am trying to do, that they may 
give me such support as may make the continuance of that work 
possible. 

I think I may claim that the sum of what has been already done 
represents a certain measure of artistic achievement. The first pro¬ 
duction was Milton’s Mask of “ Comus,” given in the Botanical 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, in June 1903. This was followed by Ben 
Jonson's Mask of Cupid and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, and later by 
Congreve’s Way of the World (at the Court Theatre), after this came 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, The Broken Heart, The Confederacy, and 
The Maid's Tragedy (at the Royalty Theatre). And last season, at the 
Great Queen Street Theatre, were given Sheridan’s Critic, Ben Jonson’s 
Silent Woman, and Gilbert's Palau of Truth. 

All these productions have been received always generously and 
often enthusiastically, not only by the Press but also by the many 
people who have written to me about them. The moral support 
which I have obtained throughout has in fact been most encouraging. 

The material support, on the other hand, has scarcely been sufficient 
to justify me in continuing my work single-handed. My weekly cost of 
conducting the theatre—and this is on very economical lines—is over 
£300. This week, if my expectations of to-morrow’s two performances 
are realised, I shall have received towards that sum about £12 alto¬ 
gether. If the many enthusiastic people who have allowed me to use their 
names as sympathising with the work I am doing, who have visited 
my performances on the free list, and who have written me glowing 
letters of congratulation on the " National Service ” which I am per¬ 
forming bad given me even a moderate amount of financial support, 
the disproportion in the above figures might not have been so great. 

Of course I have had some most loyal supporters and subscribers, 
or the plays could not have been produced at all. What I mean is 
that there are many who are apparently anxious that the work which 
I am doing should be done, and who express themselves very kindly 
on the way in which I am doing it, but who think that they are under 


Sir,—I have just re-read with pleasure the following somewhat 
unknown books : W. J. Stillman's “ Billy and Hans,” Olive Schreiner's 
‘‘Dream Life and Real Life," Ernest Seton Thompson's "Wild 
Animals I have Known.” Seton Thompson’s many nature books, 
however, are finding the public they so truly deserve. 

A. Denholm Brash. 


AN EXPLANATION TO THE BOOK TRADE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I regret to trespass upon your valuable space for what must 
seem at first glance to support the old press parrot-cry “ self-advertise¬ 
ment,’’ as I am, of course, aware that no newspapers ever sink their 
dignity so far as to advertise themselves at all. But the immediate 
point at issue is one which more largely affects others than myself 
and which, in the interests of the whole bookselling trade and the 
reading public, I am anxious to make clear. It is merely this: That 
Messrs. Constable and Co. are to be the publishers of the one and only 
novel which will be inflicted by me upon a section of suffering humanity 
in the year 1906. I am compelled to publicly emphasise this fact, as a 
rival firm of publishers (whose ways of business are not entirely 
unknown to me) are industriously circulating a report throughout 
the bookselling world that Messrs. Constable have only secured a 
"short” book from me, and that I am preparing a "long” novel for 
publication in the same year (1906) with another firm, which will quite 
" kill " Messrs. Constable’s venture. I need not expatiate upon the 
unworthy spirit which prompts the circulation of an utterly false 
rumour, in the hope that it may injure and check the enterprise of 
another firm. I have only to say on my part, and in the most 
emphatic manner possible, that the novel I am at present writing will 
be the only one issued from my pen in 1906; that, so far from 
being a "short ” book, it will be of the average length (quiteas long 
as “ Barabbas ” for example), and that the publishers of this one and 
only book will be Messrs. Constable of St. James’ Street, Haymarket. 
Furthermore, that I have no intention of writing any other novel for 
any other firm whatsoever at present, having refused to sign any 
contracts binding me to future work and therefore being in that 
condition which I consider the most enviable on earth—the state of 
perfect freedom. 

September 8 . Marie Cokblli. 
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APATHY 

The August and September holidays of upper-class schools 
are drawing to their close : in less than a week from to-day 
our ingenuous youth, who have required seven weeks’ 
holiday to refit them, after the amusements, sometimes 
strenuous, but quite as often listless, in which May, June, 
and July are largely spent, will “ resume their studies.” 
Prospects and forecasts of change and trouble, political 
and social, are even more rife than usual, but the institu¬ 
tions in which our governing classes are bred and trained 
seem to stand curiously outside the area of public interest 
and criticism, in any serious sense. It is characteristic 
of the English race, as Ruskin told us years ago, to be 
proportionately as violent in change when they decide on 
it as they are slow and reluctant to admit its necessity; 
we strain ourselves vehemently in new efforts, such as the 
popular education of London and other large cities ; but 
we are acquiescent in the foibles and shortcomings of what 
is ancient, self-complacent, established, and approved be¬ 
cause it enthusiastically admires itself. Long ago, Matthew 
Arnold shot a shining dart through the armour of the 
University which he loved so well by his ingeniously per¬ 
verted quotation : 

“ There are our young barbarians—all at play.” 

But the Universities are, after all, only a further stage of 
the upper and middle class schools : in both alike the train¬ 
ing of the able and of the really industrious, though it 
suffers from some unwise limitations, is on the whole 
adequate and successful; but the better education of the 
dull, and a more vigorous campaign against the self-satisfied 
idler, are of primary importance, yet seem to “ suffer not 
thinking on,” just where such meditation is most needed. 

The famous and established schools, commonly regarded 
as “ aristocratic,” are not accurately so defined. They are 
plutocratic as well as aristocratic, and the problem of 
blending the two elements presents the same difficulty in 
education as in the wider area of political and social life. 
The pitfall of. aristocracy is pride: the dangers of plutocracy 
are self-indulgence and ostentation. It is in the nature of 
things that this should be so—all the more honour to those 
who avoid the pitfall and to those who curb the appetites 
and tendencies which they can so easily gratify. But the 
literature of to-day, in so far as it concerns public school 
life, Seems to tell a sorry tale, and to betray a lack of 
vigorous self-reflection. To glorify a community—be it on 
a hill or a river, a water-meadow or a down, in a city or in a 
solitude—by omission of faults, and by exaggeration of 
merits which are common to all such communities, is 
natural to the enthusiasm of youth, and need not be 
regarded too severely. But it does feed the instinct of 
self-admiration in an unwholesome way: the picture is 
overdrawn, the rivals are underrated, local prejudice and 
sectional enthusiasm are mistaken for wholesome'vigour, 
and the prominence so often given to social claims and dis¬ 
tinction fails to be recognised in its true vulgarity. When, 
again, an cider and more meditative writer contemplates 
the scene rf school life, and mourns over the undoubted 
fact that bright and intelligent and eager children too often 
emerge from their school career without intellectual ardour 
or moral enthusiasm or strong friendships or high ideals, 
is not the gentle acquiescent sigh, the “ o quis me gelidis in 
vallibus Haemi sistat ” sort of emotion, singularly' de¬ 
moralising ? The idea that these things must be expected, 
and cannot be otherwise, except in a few choice young 


souls, is the very worst notion that can find lodgment in the 
mind of a master, old or young. The children of the 
wealthy and fortunate lack, it is true, one of the strongest 
incitements to industry: but to supply an ever more 
potent stimulus, and, above all, never to “ despair of the 
republic,” is within the grasp, in some measure, of every 
teacher, unless he mistakes a difficulty for an impossibility. 
The boy who enters a public school bright and intelligent, 
and leaves it listless and uninterested, has suffered a real 
mental decay, but not a cureless one. In some cases—more 
frequently than of old—he has had too much luxury, both 
at his preparatory school, or at home, or even at his public 
school: he is overfed, or overplayed, or both. But—even 
if we grant that he is a sinner—he has also been sinned 
against—he has been indulged by the too great deference 
paid to his physical nature, and in consequence is bored 
when he is not playing, and faint and listless i fatejput, 
him on short commons. The muscles of his minfd, in fact 
are relaxed—or rather, have never been developed. Let 
it be plainly recognised that the real enemies, the real 
demoralises, of this type of boy are those who think that 
things cannot be otherwise—that after all he has fairly 
good manners—that his parents are quite satisfied with 
him—that he is popular in the house, etc. etc. In the past, 
a pedantically limited curriculum had much to answer for, 
in not realising that there are diversities of gifts, and that 
a boy is not necessarily stupid because he has not the 
particular endowments that make a classical scholar. 
Expand the curriculum as widely as you may—but so 
long as large numbers of boys leave a public school more 
slack and mentally inanimate than they came to it, the 
fault does not lie with them, but with those authorities, 
at the home or the school, who have too soon, and too easily, 
and often too cheerfully, despaired. 


REVIEWS 

GREEK AND LATIN 

The most important publication of the year is un¬ 
doubtedly Corpus Poetarum Laiinorum Tom. ii. Fasc. v. 
(Martialis, Juvenalis, Nemesianus), edited by Mr. John 
Percival Postgate and published by Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons (6s. net). Next to it comes Mr. Sharpley's 
edition of the Peace of Aristophanes, which was noticed 
at length in the Academy of June io; and our concern 
for the present is rather with books which are more 
definitely school-books. Mr. Edward Arnold has issued a 
text of Livy, Book XXVI., edited with introduction, notes 
and appendices by Robert Mitchell Henry, primarily for 
the use of students in the Royal University of Ireland, 
and adapted for both Pass and Honours candidates. The 
commentary is mainly founded on those of Weissenbom, 
revised by Muller, of Friedersdorff and of Riemann and 
Homolle, and Mr. Greenidge’s works have also been drawn 
upon. The introduction, literary and historical, is excel¬ 
lent, and the appendices are full of learning. Altogether 
a useful and scholarly book. 

In Greek and Latin Messrs. Blackie's texts (edited by 
W- H. D. Rouse) are as valuable as in French and German. 
We have before us a number of the neat little green-bound 
Latin Texts: Horace, Odes I., II., III. and IV. (6d. net 
each), Eutropius, Breviarum ab UrbeCondita (8d, net), Livy, 
Book V. (8d. net), Virgil, Bucolics and Aeneid VI. (8d. net 
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each). In every case the text has the vowels long by nature 
marked so; so that the pupil may acquire the correct 
values of syllables, not by making continual and repeated 
mistakes, but by becoming familiar at the outset with the 
right pronunciation. The introductions deal briefly and 
exactly, though perhaps a little drily, with the author’s 
life, the characteristics of his style and the subject of the 
book, and a valuable and interesting new feature is the 
note on the manuscripts and the occasional variae lectiones 
given in footnotes. 

The supply of classical texts, however, appears to be 
short this season, and the only forthcoming texts of which 
we have notice at present are the following from the 
Clarendon Press, in the well-known and invaluable series of 
Oxford Classical Texts: Platonis Opera, vol. iv. (completion) 
edited by J. Burnet; Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, etc., 
edited by A. C. Clark; Statius, Silvae, edited by J. S. 
Phillimore, and Thebaid, etc., edited by H. W. Garrod; 
Tacitus, Annates, edited by C. D. Fisher; Longinus, edited 
by A. O. Prickard; Tibullus, edited by J. P. Postgate; and 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, edited by Professor von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. Of these the Plato, the Silvae 
and the Tibullus are to appear before Christmas. The 
same publishers announce Selections from Plutarch’s Caesar, 
by R. L. A. du Pontet. and also a Primer of Classical 
and English Philology, by W. VV. Skeat. The Cambridge 
University Press announce for this autumn their important 
edition of Bacchylides. 

Messrs. Bell’s admirable Concise Latin Course, by E. C. 
Marchant and J. G. Spencer (2s.) has not yet been 
noticed in these columns. The authors are the same as 
those of Bell’s “Illustrated Latin Courses for the First 
Year,” and the book now under consideration is a com¬ 
pression into one volume of the three parts of the larger 
work, intended for older pupils and those who have but 
little time to spare to Latin. The Course in this form is 
complete in itself, and may be used without dictionary or 
grammar, and the other features of the longer Course 
preserved are: rules preceding, not following exercises; 
interesting subjects for exercises, some of these in the form 
of conversations; parallel parts—Latin and English—so 
that the book may be either a reader or an exercise-book 
as required. The grammar, however, is here collected at 
the beginning; the illustrations are omitted, and many 
Latin mottoes and proverbs have been added. The book 
is in every respect excellent, and can be confidently 
recommended. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 

Among the most important of this year’s French books is un¬ 
doubtedly Messrs. A. and C. Black’s Reform French Course, 
of which the first volume, Premiere Annie de Franfais (2s.), 
with the companion guide to teachers, French Lesson Notes 
(is. 6d.), is before us. Both are the work of Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman. The idea of the series is the just one, that 
French must be taught primarily without the use of trans¬ 
lation, not as a rendering of English, but as a separate 
language belonging to a foreign people. From the first 
stage, lessons are given (as far as possible) entirely in 
French, and the pupil is taught to know words and sen¬ 
tences by the sound before he even sees them in writing. 
By this means his pronunciation is kept pure. It is im¬ 
possible to teach pronunciation from the written word: 
how impossible is shown by the section on that subject in 
that excellent book, Alfred Barriball’s Essentials of French 
Grammar (Ralph, Holland, Fifth Edition, 1905, 2s. 6d.), 
in which we start by reading that the sound of the 
French a in “ patte ” is the same as in the English 
“ pat.” It is not, according to Mr. Kirkman's scheme, till 
the pupil has mastered pronunciation and early grammar 
by oral work that he is led on to the reading matter and 
taught to associate the now familiar sounds with written 
symbols. The use of a gramophone containing records 
made by educated Frenchmen is also advised. 


Messrs. Whittaker and Co. have just produced an 
admirable First French Book, according to the “direct” 
method of teaching modern languages, by Messrs. D. 
Mackay and F. J. Curtis. Their object is to apply to the 
teaching of French the many improvements that have been 
transforming the teaching of modern languages in recent 
years—the object-lesson, with pictures, maps and actual 
objects, descriptions of daily life, arithmetic, riddles, pro¬ 
verbs, songs, etc. The grammar, here again, is taughtinduc- 
tively from the material already assimilated, and phonetics 
are used to aid pronunciation. The difficulty of bridging 
the gulf between phonetic and ordinary symbols is amply 
provided for and the book is excellent. 

Messrs. Blackie are continuing their admirable series of 
Little French Classics (4d. each), the latest volumes being 
M£rim6e’s La Siige de la Rochelle, edited by Mr. J. E. 
Miehell, About’s Les Jumeaux de I’Hdtel Corneille, edited 
by Mr. H. Havelock, Masson’s Les Enfants Ctllbres and 
Longet Poems for Recitation, edited by Mr. Louis A. BarW, 
Glimpses of Napoleon from de Vigny, edited by Mr. 
W. Herbert Hill, and Voltaire’s Le Blanc et le Noir, edited 
by Mr. H. H. Horton. As usual a short life of the author 
(in English) precedes the text, and the notes are brief, 
sufficient and to the point, particular attention being paid 
to grammar and syntax. From Mr. Anthony Treherne we 
have received three volumes of a useful Little Library of 
French Classics (8d. net each), two of them being Lettres 
Choisies de Madame de Sevigni, with a brief note on the 
author (in French), and the other the Voyage and the 
Expedition Nocturne autour de ma Chambre and Le Lepreux 
de la cite d’Aiiste of X. de Maistre. 

Messrs. Macmillan continue their excellent Primary 
Series of French and German Reading Books. In the 
volume before us, Mrs. G. Frazer’s Emile and Hel&ne, 
a French Primer, the author throws some scorn on the “ all 
French ” method at so early a stage as this little book is 
meant for. There are capital grammatical exercises by 
M. L. Chouville, founded on each section. 

The Clarendon Press Oxford Modern French Series is one 
that cannot be matched for reading in higher forms. The 
works are classics, and the best classics, the form is good 
and the notes are as few and simple as is compatible with 
the elucidation of the text. M. L6on Delbos is the editor 
in chief, and the volumes before us are De la Landelle’s 
Une haine d bord, T. Gautier’s Voyage en Espagne, Taine’s 
Voyage aux Pyrenies, Balzac’s Une Ten/breuse A ffaire, and 
Stendhal’s Memoires d’un Touriste. For younger children, 
such books as L’Anniversaire de Blanche, by Mademoiselle 
Ctemence Saunois (Blackie’s Modem Language Series, is.), 
can be thoroughly recommended. It consists of some 
thirty little tableaux in dialogue, amusing and informative, 
and well adapted for reading. At the end is a good voca¬ 
bulary and some conjugations of verbs. Above all, like 
all the books in the excellent series, it is a pleasant book 
to hold and look at, and is gracefully illustrated. 

Other books in the publishers’ lists are : In Siepmann’s 
Elementary Series (Macmillan), Gennevray’s Marchand 
d’Allumettes, by Miss A. A. James; a French Primer, by 
Otto Siepmann; New French Course for Schools, Part II., 
by C. C. Perry and Dr. Albrecht Reum. Messrs. Marl¬ 
borough also will shortly issue a second revised and en¬ 
larged edition of the French Technical Words and Phrases, 
by Messrs. J. A. Standeny and C. A. Thimm (2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d.) Among Mr. Nutt’s books is French Idioms and 
Proverbs (3s. 6d.), an invaluable book for students and 
teachers and very clearly arranged. Messrs. Methuen 
announce a Nouvelle Grammaire Franfaisc by Mr. J. G 
Anderson. The Introduction, on Phonetics, with a diagram, 
is written in English; the rest of the book is written in 
French, and it is intended for the use of English-speaking 
students who have reached the stage when a systematic 
but rational study of grammar is necessary. A book of 
exercises is to follow by the same author (is. 6d.). Messrs. 
Cassell have a new and cheap edition of Boielle’s New French 
and English Dictionary, revised by de V. Payen-Payne, a 
pronouncing dictionary, which does all that can be done 
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to teach sound by sight, by means of phonetic renderings. 
Proverbs and idioms are a feature of the book, which is 
excellent for use in schools. Among the Clarendon Press 
announcements are Ma premiere visite & Paris, an illus¬ 
trated French Reader for beginners, by Mr. A. E, Chapman ; 
five new volumes in the Oxford High French Series, Stael’s 
De l’Allemagne, edited by Mr. H. W. Eve, Trois Grotesques, 
edited by Mr. H. J. Chaytor, Hugo’s Notre Dame, edited 
by Mr. L. Delbos, Lamartine’s Jocelyn, edited by Mr. 
E. Legouis, and Flaubert’s Salammbo, edited by Mr. 
E. Lauviere. The first three may be expected before 
Christmas. In the Oxford Modern French Series the follow¬ 
ing are announced: Nodier's Jean Sbogar, edited by Mr. 

D. L. Savory, and Balzac's Les Chouans, edited by Mr. 
C. L. Freeman. 

Turning to German we meet our old friend Alge in a 
new edition. Alge’s *• Leitfaden fur den ersten Unterricht 
in Deutschen,” first appeared in St. Gallen in 1897 and has 
since gone through many editions, the latest appearing 
as the New First German Book (Dent, 2s.). The Alge 
method is perhaps the simplest as well as the most 
efficacious, of teaching a foreign language. At the back of 
the book are four pictures illustrating life in the open air 
in Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. The teacher 
draws the attention of the pupil to each of these objects, 
giving its name in the language being taught and then 
getting the pupil to make up short sentences introducing 
one or more of these objects. The whole book is written 
in German and pupils may be taught from it without a 
word of English ever being spoken in the class. The book 
is used very largely in the schools in Switzerland to which 
English boys are sent for study and its method is certainly 
very successful. A more advanced book is, A Practical 
German Grammar, Reader and Writer, by Louis Lubovius 
(Blackwood, 2s.). For this book also it is claimed that 
German is as much as possible taught through German, 
and the “ picture ” method is also adopted, though with 
modifications. There are exercises in English and German 
for translation and instead of leaving the unknown words 
to be explained by the master, either by synonyms or by 
simple descriptions of the objects intended, vocabularies in 
English are given. 

In his preface to Essentials of German Grammar (Ginn, 
3s. 6d.) Herr A. E. Duerr remarks that a subject need not 
be made easy to be interesting. He holds that a teacher 
should bring before his pupils only that which is pertinent, 
and that fewer things better taught will prove in the end 
the best policy. He assumes, however, rather more intelli¬ 
gence and inventive faculty than is usually present in the 
English schoolboy, at any rate when he is studying a 
foreign language, and the book is rather advanced to be 
put into the hands of beginners. For those who have 
already gone through a good elementary course, however, 
it will prove of assistance. In Blackie’s Little German 
Classics (6d.), we have received Sintram written in 
fairly simple German, and well adapted for reading, by 
those who have done Alge, and a little beyond. The notes 
at the end are not too numerous, and leave scope for fuller 
explanations by the teacher. 

The Clarendon Press announce a Combined German 
Reader, Writer and Grammar, by Mr. H. G. Spearing, to be 
published this autumn. Messrs. Marlborough and Co. will 
publish shortly a revised and enlarged edition of German 
and English Commercial Correspondence, by Mathias Meiss¬ 
ner (is. and is. 6d.). Messrs. Macmillan have on their list 
in Siepmann’s Advanced Series, Freytag’s Die Ahnen, Part I., 
Ingo, by Otto Siepmann, Daudet’s Jack, Selections by 

E. C. Goldberg. Messrs. Blackwood are publishing an ex¬ 
cellent German Reader for Technical Schools, by Mr. E. F. 
Seckler, a book whose value it is difficult to overestimate, 
in view of the practical issues of the present day. The 
German language is the great competitor of the English 
language, and German technics (to use the convenient, if 
ugly, phrase) the great rivals of English. “ Fairy tales and 
German epic stories,” says Mr. Seckler, “ do not furnish 
him (the student) with those German terms which are 
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absolutely necessary lor him if he is to read the German 
scientific papers.” This book, therefore, introduces physical 
and chemical terms, passages being taken from such trust¬ 
worthy German works as Criiger’s “ Lehrbuch der Physik” 
(Leipzig: Amelang) and Waber’s “ Leitfaden der Chemie ” 
(Leipzig: Hirt). The diagrams are of great value, and the 
book, which contains a proportion of one in ten of untech- 
nical reading, is invaluable in view of a commercial and 
technical education. Messrs. Blackie’s Little German 
Classics are uniform with the Little French Classics, and 
need not be enlarged upon. Among recent volumes we 
find Mullenbach’s Die Silberdiehl, Goethe’s Der Geschwester, 
de la Motte Fouqu6’s Sintram, and Goethe’s Road to Italy. 
In every respect the series is admirable. 


HISTORY 

In Dr. A. S.‘ Rappoport’s Russian History (Dent, is.), the 
excellent little regiment of Temple Primers has lately re¬ 
ceived a noteworthy recruit. Dr. Rappoport’s success in 
summarising his vast subject is due to something more than 
an essentially deep and earnest acquaintance with it. He 
is concerned to bring out the fact that “ Russia’s political 
condition is not the result of an oppressive Government, 
but, on the contrary, that the latter is the logical outcome 
of the nation’s character. Religion, political institutions, 
civilisation, as well as the long line of autocrats, are so 
many manifestations of the nation’s mind.” In some 
pages of extreme inteiest dealing with the vexed question 
of the influence of the Mongolian invasions and overlord- 
ship in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
upon the development of the nation—an influence, which, 
he thinks, has been exaggerated—Dr. Rappoport lays stress 
upon the “ femininity ” of the national character. He points 
out that “ if the foreign yoke was instrumental in wielding 
Russia into one mighty power, it must also be admitted 
that the princes availed themselves of the foreign rule to 
foster their own absolute power, and to crush the vestiges 
of individual independence.” In this, he thinks, they 
would have been unsuccessful had not the popular charac¬ 
ter lent itself to the purpose. Dr. Rappoport doubts the 
capability of the nation to take for itself in these latter 
days the freedom which will never be granted it. 

The art of greatly abridged selection is confessedly 
difficult, but Mr. A. S. Lamprey’s two slim volumes of 
Selections from Prescott’s Histories of the Conquests of Mexico 
and Peru (Horace Marshall, is. 3d. each) succeed in pre¬ 
senting with some skill and success brief connected narra¬ 
tives of the adventures and achievements of Cortes and 
Pizarro, running in each case to something less than one 
hundred and fiity pages. Though salient points in the 
outline sometimes seem to lack sufficient emphasis (the 
treatment of Pizarro’s daring seizure of the Inca in the 
midst of his power is a good instance), the passages have 
been well chosen with an eye to the impressive and the 
picturesque. Both volumes are profusely, if sometimes 
rather roughly, illustrated, but the text is quite plain— 
ungarnished, that is to say, with resumes of contents of 
chapters, or page headings, or marginal guides to the 
matter in hand. 

We come to an older story in the volume with which 
Miss Alice Zimmern follows up her “ Old Tales from 
Greece.” Old Tales from Rome (Unwin, 5s.) contains 
matter “founded on the legends and fables of Rome 
as related by Virgil, Livy, and Ovid.” The first part, 
therefore, covers the ground of the Atneid, the second takes 
us down to the expulsion of the kings, while in part three 
eight tales from the Metamorphoses are retold. A brief 
foreword about each author precedes each part. Perhaps 
we are not wrong in guessing that the book is intended for 
girls rather than for boys. At any rate the boy who has 
once read his “ Stories from Virgil ” will find but a faint 
echo of that famous echo here. He may find something 
a little unsatisfactory in the passages in which the Trojan 


shipwreck is related, and something a little “ govemessy,” 
where Troy is being sacked. But he will doubtless rejoice 
in the “ brave deeds of old,” and if he has a vein of poetry 
in him he should find in the charming renderings of the 
Ovidian tales something to help him towards his “Metamor¬ 
phoses ” with unreluctant feet. 

The admirable aim of “ The Romance Readers ” of 
which Miss C. L. Thomson’s Tales of the Middle Ages 
(Horace Marshall, is.) is the fifth, is “ to provide children 
in all grades of schools with simple reading-books which 
are also an introduction to the great literature of the 
world.” The tales here re told are those of Havelok the 
Dane, King Horn, Sir Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Sir Cleges (who became 
poor through overmuch charity yet won back something 
in the end), and—rather strangely—King Lear. The last- 
named is hardly the true Lear at all, for in suiting it to 
young ears Miss Thomson has eliminated so much as to 
leave merely a pretty story with a happy ending. The 
rest of the tales are simply, yet not childishly, given in 
quiet and delicate language, and the flavours of the original 
seem just of the right strength. Altogether these are 
just the tales to stir up young minds and imaginations, 
and make them look forward to reading the originals for 
themselves. 

The rise and growth of England from the days of the 
Roman conquest, occupation, and withdrawal, and the 
wars of the Piets and Scots, Angles and Saxons, down to 
the Boer War of 1899-1900 (sic), are traced in a substan¬ 
tially accurate History of England (Relfe), by T. J. Walker. 
His accounts of the wars and chief events of each 
reign are brief and concise, and though his figures are not 
always accurate and we disagree with some of his conclu¬ 
sions, his book is easily and gracefully written, and will 
probably be read by schoolboys out of school hours. 

From the Educational Supply Association we have re¬ 
ceived one of a valuable series of historical cartoons. The 
picture sent us —Simon de Montfort and Henry III .—is 
finely printed in sepia tones by the Collotype process, and 
is framed and glazed in stained oak, with gilt slip, at 8s. 
net, size 27 in. by 35 in. The set of six pictures is also 
issued in one frame, stained oak with hinged back-board, 
at 24s., and mounted on cotton and hung from one roller 
with slips at 16s. Strict attention appears to have been 
paid to historical accuracy in regard to costumes, etc., and 
the pictures, accompanied by descriptive letterpress, should 
prove of assistance to teachers as adjuncts to history 
lessons. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate have lately published in 
England the ninth revised edition of the excellent atlas, 
the large Stieler’s Hand Atlas. It contains one hundred 
folio maps, each about 12J in. by 15} in., engraved from 
copper-plates, and is edited by Justus Perthes’ Geographi¬ 
cal Institute, Gotha. The main feature of the atlas is, as 
those who have seen it will know, its superb cartography. 
Each map is at once a map and a picture ; the shading of 
mountains and valleys being so delicately varied, and the 
rivers, lakes, etc., so dearly marked in blue, that a first 
glance at the map gives a fair idea of the configuration of 
each district Moreover, the names of places, though 
many in number and very closely printed, are all admirably 
clear, and such little places as those of London, Paris, 
Edinburgh, and other cities are models of engraving. The 
complete work costs 38s. or 42s. according to the binding. 

An up-to-date set of Geography Readers are just pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, intended to supplement the 
geography lesson, especially where geography is made a 
feature in the school. They are attractive, with much 
varied information, and will serve to clothe the skeleton 
built up in the set lessons. The books are well got up, 
and are illustrated both in colour and black and white. 
The instruction given is in the form of conversations 
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between boys and an uncle, and ranges from evenings 
with the microscope to visits to mines and expeditions 
on rivers. In the volume dealing with England we are 
surprised to see so much new matter upon a subject 
treated so often and so well before. (Globe Geography 
Readers— Intermediate. Macmillan.) 

Leaving our country, we are aided in our study of the 
lands across the sea by such works as the Regional 
Geography of Europe, a book deserving especial mention. 
The author’s idea throughout has been to draw special 
attention to the influence of physical features upon the 
life and habits of mankind. Hence, in the useful maps 
illustrating the relief of the land, the railways are depicted, 
showing children at a glance the reason for the winding 
ways which our highways of commerce necessarily take. 
Thus the basis of political and economic geography are 
taught in a logical manner by masterly method. The maps 
deserve especial praise, a minimum of information in each 
case directing the eye at once to the particular object for 
which each map is drawn. The book will be especially 
useful to candidates studying for matriculation and for 
groundwork or revision for students in training colleges. 
It is full without being discursive, and concise without 
encouraging cram. ( Regional Geography, by J. B. Reynolds. 
A. and C. Black, London. 2s.) 

For those who need in elementary classes a book cheap 
enough and short enough to place in the hands of every 
individual child the “ Round the World” series supplies a 
want. But the books must serve simply as skeletons for 
geography lessons and records of how much is supposed to 
have been mastered or they will be worse than useless. In 
the hands of the wise teacher they will make a substitute 
for the imperfect notes chil .'ren would make even if time 
were no object, and there are maps and drawings into the 
bargain. But the books are intended only to supplement the 
lesson, the reader, and the atlas, which will be apparent 
when we say that seventy-eight pages of large print, in¬ 
cluding many full-page maps and illustrations serve to 
cover the whole physical, political and historical geography 
of Australasia. (“ Round the World ” Series of Geogra¬ 
phical Handbooks, T. C. and E. C. Jack, 4d.) 

Among Geographies of the whole world may be men¬ 
tioned a revised edition of A School Geography. The 
author has exercised great skill in order to render so com¬ 
pact a volume something far from a cram book. Being 
intended for pupils over twelve or thirteen, the author has 
wisely presupposed an intelligent previous training on 
modem lines and therefore does not waste time in laying 
foundations and erecting scaffolding. The book is a wise 
combination of the old and new methods, and, while 
bringing the facts up to date, presents them for the sake 
of compactness under well-known headings, on the plan 
f ami liar to us all from childhood. There is a good index, 
and a short glossary of geographical terms. The work is 
on the lines suggested by the scheme drawn up by the 
Committee of the Incorporated Association of Head¬ 
masters. (.4 School Geography, by Charles Bird. Whittaker 
and Co., London and New York, 2s. 6d.) 

The Romance of Globe-trotting is not forgotten, and 
Dr. Rouse in his untiring industry has done no better 
service to this generation of scholars than in his attempts 
to bring within their reach the fascinating work on El 
Dorado, by that founder of plantations or colonies, Sir 
Walter Raleigh. For its noble English prose and the wide- 
spreading influence of its author on the destinies of 
Englishmen it should be read by every English-speaking 
subject. To procure this and others of the same series for 
sixpence, and to find them among our school lessons is to 
render study a delight. Others of this series are Defoe's 
Journal of the Plague Year, Sir Richard Hawkin’s Voyage 
into the South Seas, and many others not geographical, such 
as Tales from the Arabian Nights (Blackie’s English School 
Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 6d.). 

Messrs. Stanford have issued the first part of “The 
Oxford Atlas of the British Colonies”— British Africa 
(2s.6d.net). Temperature maps for J anuary, J uly, and 
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the year are given, the maps are well printed, place-names 
clearly defined, and outline maps of Africa, South Africa, 
Natal and Zululand, and the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony are added. Messrs. Stanford also send us a new 
series of Autograph Hand Maps, published separately at 
is. each : India; The Levant; The Nearer East; Greece ; 
France; Africa; Europe; Asia; British Isles; England 
and Wales; Ireland; Scotland; Eastern Canada ; New 
Zealand; United States and Mexico: The World; The 
Atlantic Ocean ; and Mediterranean Region. A valuable 
feature of the series is the insertion of hill shading, thus 
showing clearly the configuration of the land. Printed in 
dull brown, the maps are so arranged that the additional 
matter, such as distributions, etc., can be introduced 
clearly. 

Mr. A. G. Haynes’ Local Examination Geography of the 
World (Relfe), though intended only for the use of very 
young pupils, is a well-arranged and informative book 
which might with advantage be read by more advanced 
students. They would not merely be covering old ground, 
but gleaning facts which are given in few geographies we 
know. The maps are not well defined, many of the place- 
names being blurred and illegible; but this could easily be 
remedied by increasing their size, and the introduction of 
colours, while assisting the student, would not a dd ma¬ 
terially to the cost. The book is edited by Mr. George 
Carter, and the grouping and tabulation of the industries 
of each country are good. 

To their new series of Geography Readers—The World 
and its People—Messrs. Nelson have added The British 
Empire (is. iod). The bookis well written and calculated 
to arouse in the youthful reader a healthy patriotism. 
Prefaced by a short and lucid account of the growth of 
the British Empire from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century, chapters are devoted to “The Empire of the 
West ” (Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, British West 
Indies); “The Empire of the East” (The Indian Empire, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements); “Other British Possessions 
in Asia ” (Cyprus, Possessions in the Arabian Sea, British 
Borneo, Possessions in China): “ British Africa ” (South 
Africa, Central and East Africa, Egypt, West African 
Settlements); “ The Empire of the South ” (The Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, New Zealand, British Possessions in 
the Pacific). The information given is accurate, and maps 
and a number of illustrations of principal towns add to 
the value of a capital reader. 

In both substance and scope the new pdition of Hughes’ 
Elementary Class-Book of Physical Geography (Philip and 
Son, is. 6d.) differs so much from former editions that, 
as Mr. R. A. Gregory remarks in the preface, it is more 
in the nature of an abridgment of the “ Class-Book 
of Physical and Astronomical Geography" than a revision 
of the book it replaces. Within the limits of a hundred 
pages it is not possible to do more than present a sketch 
of the subject treated and the book before us is rather an 
introduction to than a study of physical geography. It is, 
however, a very good introduction, and in twelve chapters 
succeeds in placing before the student a clear and lucid 
outline. 


MATHEMATICS 

Editors of the Elements of Euclid have of recent years 
more often given us what Euclid should have written than 
what he actually did write some twenty-two centuries ago. 
In The First Book of Euclid’s Elements (Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 6s. net) Mr. William Barrett Frankland has 
furnished an interesting and valuable commentary, 
striving to present the student with a close translation of 
Dr. Heiberg’s work, by which Euclid may be seen in a 
truer light as the expositor of the principles of geometry, 
and adding many of Proclus’ criticisms, taken from Thomas 
Taylor’s free translation. Euclid is too commonly regarded 
as a pioneer. Dr. M. Cantor in his History of Mathematics 
describes a papyrus copy of a treatise on geometry dating 


back nearly four thousand years, and edited for the Egyp¬ 
tians of those days by a writer named Ahmes; still earlier, 
the Egyptian harpedonapts, as Mr. Frankland points out, 
used to construct a right angle on level ground by pegging 
out cords of lengths three, four, and five. Writing about 
b.c, 300, Euclid’s aim was to record, as clearly as possible, 
what students of geometry ought first to learn, and he 
wrote rather as a guide than as a pioneer—as a teacher 
rather than as an investigator. Of the fortunes of the text 
of the Elements much might be written, but it must suffice 
here to quote a few cardinal facts in its history, recalled by 
Mr. Frankland : “ The recension of Theon of Alexandria 
made in the fourth century a.d. held the field in Proclus’ 
time. In the dark ages the Elements were known in their 
complete form to the Arabs only. At the Renascence the 
magnificent but faulty edition of Grynaeus (Basel, 1533), 
containing also Proclus’ commentary, marked an epoch. 
The attempt of Peyrard at a critical text in 1814 was 
brought to an extraordinary and well-merited success by 
Heiberg in 1883 and succeeding years.” Mr. Frankland’s 
book is for the most part admirable. There is a great deal 
of vague speculation on undecided points, and the proofs 
have not been very well read; but these are minor 
matters. 

The Theoretical Geometry for Beginners, by C. H. Allcock, 
of Eton, is in four separate parts (Macmillan, Parts I. and 
II., is. 6d. each). It contains the substance of Euclid 
with the usual modifications. In the fourth part, for 
example, the theorems of Euclid's fifth book are proved 
algebraically and more than one hundred pages are devoted 
to the methods of modem geometry. In dealing with the 
propositions included in Euclid, Book VI., all incommen¬ 
surable quantities are supposed to be replaced by commen¬ 
surable ones, which, of course, greatly simplifies the proofs. 
It is to be hoped, however, that teachers will not slur over 
the note on the subject on page 3, which explains why this 
is justifiable. Besides riders, Mr. Allcock gives a large 
number of practical exercises with numerical answers. 

A School Geometry, Parts I.-VI., by Messrs. Hall and 
Stevens (Macmillan, 4s. 6d), will be found to retain 
as much of Euclid’s methods as is possible consis¬ 
tently with modern requirements. The book is based on 
the recommendations of the Mathematical Association 
and on the schedule recently proposed and adopted at Cam¬ 
bridge, and is in six parts, which are also published 
separately, the sixth part treating of solid geometry, 
that is to say the matter handled in Euclid Book XI., 
together with some of the properties of solid figures. 

We welcome a new edition of Messrs. Oliver and Boyd’s 
Practical Geometry with Mensuration (is.). Geometry in 
this includes the leading propositions in Euclid’s Elements, 
a chapter on ellipse, and elementary graphs. Mensuration 
accompanies each section of the Geometry, and care has 
been taken to show clearly how the formulae are derived. 
The ordinary British measures are employed first, and then 
duodecimals and the metric system are introduced, as well 
as the decimal division of the inch. Attention is paid to 
land measuring, and, as an introduction to practical 
geometry, teachers will find the book helpful. 

It is now generally agreed that the first lessons in 
geometry should be of an experimental and practical kind. 
In the first chapter of Elementary Modern Geometry, by 
H. G. Willis (Part i. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2s.), an 
attempt is made to supply such a course, special stress 
being laid on experimental work. After a thorough study 
of this, the pupil will have become familiar with some of 
the most important theorems and problems. The methods 
by which they are obtained, although mathematically in¬ 
admissible, would in experimental sciences 1 e considered 
sufficient. When the student passes on to the strictly 
mathematical methods of the rest of the book, the things 
dealt with and the results arrived at will not present 
difficulties from their novelty, so that he will be the better 
able to concentrate his attention on the rigorous methods 
and proofs. 

An Algebra for Junior Forms, by R. B. Morgan (Relfe), 
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is an attempt to follow the recommendations of the 
Committee of the Mathematical Association on the teaching 
of algebra, and departs somewhat from time-honoured 
methods. Negative Quantity is introduced much earlier 
than is usual; Long Division and Multiplication are left 
till after Simultaneous Equations, when the method of 
Detached Co-efficients is introduced; Graphs are brought 
in early, and employed whenever possible; and the long 
and tiresome rules for H.C.F. and L-C M. and Complicated 
Fractions.have been omitted from what is only an elementary 
text-book. There is a considerable number of misprints, 
most of which are given in a list of Errata at the 
beginning. 

The Elementary and Intermediate Algebra by J. Light- 
foot (Ralph, Holland, 4s. 6d.) is particulaily noticeable 
for its logical arrangement of the subject and for the 
exceptional and satisfactory way in which it deals with 
the Theory of Indices. The early introduction of the 
Remainder Theorem is also a feature to be commended. 
The explanations given of the “ apparently meaningless 
solutions” of certain algebraical problems (p. 158) as well 
as of the number of permutations of coloured beads strung 
on a necklace (p. 398) are very good and likely to promote 
intelligent thought. 

The Introduction to Algebra by R. C. Bridgett (Blackie) 
consists of ninety-five pages and is intended to provide 
a first year’s course in the subject. The graphical 
illustrations of the reduction, addition and subtraction of 
vulgar fractions, though perhaps more properly belonging 
to arithmetic, are well put and can hardly fail to awaken a 
pupil’s interest. 

A valuable collection of arithmetical exercises is supplied 
by the Examples in Arithmetic by C. O. Tuckey, of the 
Charterhouse (Bell, 3s.). One peculiarity of the work 
is that what Mr. Tuckey calls Examination examples, that 
is to say, all such as are of an artificial character 
adapted rather to sharpen the wits than to teach practical 
ciphering, are collected in a section by themselves. Such 
an arrangement seems judicious. Some of the solutions 
require graphic methods, and thirty pages at the end of 
the book are devoted to giving an introduction to 
elementary trigonometry and the use of four-figure 
logarithms. 

Although in Messrs. Alison and Clarke’s Arithmetic for 
Schools and Colleges (Oliver and Boyd, 2s. 6d.) traditional 
methods are departed from, and the authors in many 
respects, strike out a new path, their divergences are for 
the most part, commendable. The method of multiplying 
first by the highest figure, for instance, is obviously 
adopted because of the chapter on Approximations, which 
comes later. No apology is needed for the chapter on The 
Laws of Operations or for the inclusion of generalised 
examples involving literal symbols. They will help the 
student to understand Algebra. We have tested several 
of the answers and find them correct. Extreme care seems 
to have been taken by Mr. Clark to ensure accuracy in his 
little book of Mathematical and Physical Tables (Oliver and 
Boyd, 6d.), which we have also tested and not found 
wanting. 

There are rather too many oral exercises in Messrs. 
Godfrey and Bell’s Winchester Arithmetic (Cambridge: 
University Press. 3s.), but that is the only defect in a 
well-arranged and admirable book. An attempt has been 
made to exhibit algebra as shorthand arithmetic by con¬ 
cluding oral exercises with one or more algebraic examples; 
the treatment of decimal fractions has been interwoven 
with that of the metric system, so that decimals may be 
taught before vulgar fractions; graphs are introduced at 
some length, and the full and carefully graduated set of 
exercises on logarithms should make the book valuable to 
laboratory students. The University Press publish a 

acher’s copy, with answers printed on inserted leaves 
opposite. 

Elementary Practical Mathematics (Oliver and Boyd, 
is. 6d.) has been specially designed to meet the wants of 
Technical Students in Continuation Classes and the needs 
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of all students who require a knowledge of elementary 
mathematics for technical purposes. The contents include 
all the arithmetic necessary for mensuration calculations, 
such elements of algebra as are likely to be required for 
dealing with ordinary formulae, and a fairly comprehensive 
scheme of trade mensuration. The book is intended 
• merely as an introduction to practical mathematics, but 
it should be of assistance to building construction pupils 
and engineering students. 


SCIENCE 

From the days of Mr. Thring of Uppingham, the value 
of object-lessons has been brought prominently before the 
eyes of the public, and we welcome the new and revised 
edition of Object-Lessons in Elementary Science in six 
stages (Macmillan, stages i. and ii., 2s. 6d each; stages 
iii. and iv., 3s. each; stages v. and vi., 3s. 6d. each), 
by Mr. Vincent T. Murch6, which endeavours to systema¬ 
tise this method of education. The drawback to all 
subjects except Classics and Mathematics, which have been 
systematised by constant handling for generations, is the 
difficulty of telling whether solid progress is being made, 
and until Natural Science has been so marked out and 
taught more or less on definite lines, it will remain open to 
the same objection. This series should be very valuable to 
the teacher who will honestly digest it and has the power 
to maintain discipline and hold the attention of his 
form. To put the books themselves into the hands of the 
children would be useless, as also would any attempt to 
give these lessons “ from the book.” The directions for 
its use are clear, and if we might make one suggestion it is 
that in the higher standards a summary of one day’s lesson 
might well form the subject of a short original essay on the 
following day. This series has the approval of one of 
H. M. Inspector of Schools and will in skilled hands form a 
good stepping-stone to the study of Mechanics, Botany, 
Zoology and Chemistry. 

In a Primer of Explosives (Macmillan) Major A. Cooper- 
Key has gathered together a practical store of knowledge 
and hints, definitions of different classes of explosives, 
warnings as to their “unexpectedness,” directions for 
their safe destruction, and so on. It comes as a startling 
surprise to read of the roasting of dynamite in ovens, 
frying it in saucepans, mixing fireworks over an open 
powder-barrel, smoking the while, but these things are fact, 
not fable. Major Cooper-Key has a sense of humour at 
times, as when, referring to the definition of a grown-up 
person, he remarks : “ A lad of eighteen is more ‘ grown 
up’ from the point of view of the Explosives Act than a 
man of mature years with a well-cultivated taste for 
whisky.” The book is edited by Captain J. H. Thomson, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Meteorology, the latest addition to Messrs. Jack’s 
Shilling Scientific series is by far the most pretentious, 
mid, we are inclined to think, the least valuable to 
teacher or pupil. Mr. McPherson, sometime Extension 
Lecturer in Meteorology, strikes the note of egoism which 
pervades his book on the second page: “ Ordinarily care¬ 
ful observers, as I . . .” Quotations from “Annie 
Laurie,” from Vergil, Wordsworth, the Book of Job, 
Tennyson, Shakespeare, Ballantine, Milton, Byron, and 
Shelley—dragged in by the hair of the head, as it were— 
seem to have little connection with meteorology. Mr. 
McPherson would do well, if he attempts another book for 
students, to take less pains to convince them of his omni¬ 
science and his condescension, and to impart a little more 
information in place of trite observations, and a consider¬ 
able number of unnecessary repetitions. Perhaps it would 
be too much to ask him to omit the first person altogether. 

We have received from Messrs. Relfe Brothers, Ltd., 
The Local Examination Physiography, by Dr. W. J. 
Perry, which is expressly adapted to senior and junior 
candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina¬ 


tions. This is an admirable book, concise, clear, accurate 
and up-to-date. Nothing is stated that is not briefly and 
sufficiently explained, and the diagrams, illustrations and 
maps are excellent. The illustrations in particular bring 
in that touch of actuality which delights the pupil and 
teaches him to use his own eyes. 

An Introductory Course in Practical Physics (Oliver and 
Boyd, is. 6d.) embodies the work-sheets drawn up during 
the last seven years for use in Mr. Moffat’s Greenock 
Higher Grade School. The book should supply a want in 
higher class schools, pupil teachers’ science classes, and 
evening classes, in which the time devoted to science is, of 
necessity, limited. The diagrams give a good idea of a 
suitable arrangement of the apparatus to be used in ex¬ 
periments. 

The Notes on Volumetric Analysis by Messrs. Russell and 
Bell (Murray, 2s.) is an amplification of a work bearing 
the same title published in 1898. It “ is intended to 
provide laboratory instructions for students attending 
secondary or technical schools.” The directions and 
explanations are extremely clear and the book is no doubt 
well adapted to the class of learners for whom it is 
designed. 

The Theory of Experimental Electricity by W. C. D. 
Whetham, F.R.S., in the Cambridge Physical Series (8s. 
net) is intended primarily for students of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and aims at supplying them with a book of 
reference to supplement the lectures they are now receiving. 
In consequence it rather treats of principles than enters 
into the detail of experiments, and presupposes some 
familiarity with the subject as well as a knowledge 
of the calculus. In competent hands it will be found 
most valuable. 

A long experience of teaching machine construction and 
drawing has convinced Mr. Frank Castle that in order to 
be able to produce in a reasonable time a working-drawing 
of, say, a machine or an engine detail, a student must be 
familiar with the proportions usually adopted for such 
simple details as rivets, bolts, keys, cotters, etc. The plan 
followed in Machine Construction and Drawing (Macmillan) 
has been to describe these details briefly, and then to give 
what may be termed their usual empirical proportions— 
which are obtainable without calculation. In any sub¬ 
sequent drawing, the dimensions have to be determined 
from the empirical proportions previously supplied. In 
this way the student gains unconsciously a knowledge of 
the commonly occurring simple details. In special cases 
calculations are, of course, necessary, and then results 
obtained by actual experience in particular instances must 
be utilised. The student is shown, by numerous examples, 
how these processes are performed. 

Professor T. Alexander and Professor A. W. Thomson 
have published with Messrs. Macmillan a book of Graphic 
Statics (10s. net), containing twenty-six graduated exercises, 
some in two colours, with skeleton data to practise upon, 
and including the application to roofs, girders, moving 
locomotives (original constructions), retaining walls, 
masonry arches, Levy’s steel arches, and Levy’s weight 
tables. An essay on graphical statics, in the form of a 
running commentary, accompanies the exercises, each of 
which has full instructions printed on its face. The book 
forms a supplement to the authors’ “ Elementary Applied 
Mechanics.” 

Messrs. Cassell announce four new volumes in the 
“ Work ’’ Handbooks (is. net each) which Mr. Paul N. 
Hasluck, the editor of Work is seeing through the press. 
Violins and other Stringed Instruments has 1S0 illustrations 
of the processes in manufacturing violins, mandolines, 
guitars, banjos and zithers; Pianos deals with construc¬ 
tion, tuning, repair, action, etc., and gives hints as to 
choice and purpose; Terra Cotta Work with modelling, 
moulding and firing ; and Sewing Machines with construc¬ 
tion, adjustment, and repair. Mr. Hasluck will also edit 
four new volumes in the “ Technical Instruction Series,” 
price 2s. each : Practical Pattern Making ; Practical Hand- 
railing ; Practical Brickwork ; and Iron. Illustrations and 
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a foil account of the work dealt with, from the initial to 
the completed stage, are given. 


READERS 

A very comprehensive and valuable readsr is The World 
of To-day, by Mr. D. R. Hope Moncrieff, now in process of 
publication by the Gresham Publishing Company (six vols. 
8s. net each). It is indeed, nothing less than a survey of 
the whole world from London to the most distant point 
reached by Harry de Windt, Nansen or Sven Hedin. The 
plan of the book is to take the world in continents; 
Asia, Africa, Oceania, America and Europe, and to describe 
each as it is to-day, history, whether of the world or of the 
men on it, being (perhaps rightly) regarded as only the 
handmaid to a knowledge of the actual state of things and 
peoples, explaining and conditioning the present. The 
subject of the work is, in fact, the life of man in political 
association. A valuable appendix is added to each volume 
containing a Geographical and Commercial Survey, 
completing and summarising the text with a large 
amount of statistical and other information; and each 
appendix is rendered easier to grasp and remember by 
means of tables and diagrams on all practical heads 
of area, populations, races, religions, currency, mountains, 
minerals, manufactures, etc. etc. The volumes, which 
are handsomely printed on plate paper, are, moreover, 
lavishly and choicely illustrated in half-tone, and the six 
will contain in all some fifty-four coloured plates and fifty- 
four portraits of celebrated travellers and explorers. Small 
maps in the text and large coloured maps of full size make 
the volumes each an atlas in itself. Enough has been said 
to show that The World of To-day is not only a pleasant 
and exciting book to read, but a mine of scientific informa¬ 
tion of the most up-to-date character, besides being a 
picture-book, an atlas and a gazetteer of the world. It 
should prove invaluable to teachers of history and geo¬ 
graphy both in and out of school. 

Messrs. Jack’s Told to the Children Series (is. net each) 
includes such varied and old friends as Robinson Crusoe, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Kingsley’s Heroes, and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The books are printed on pure rag paper, in 
good type, with liberal margins; and the coloured illus¬ 
trations by well-known artists are entirely lacking in that 
crudeness which for years has been associated with the 
gay and tawdry story book for the million. These adapta¬ 
tions of standard works, so far from losing by paraphrase 
and abbreviation will cultivate a taste for a type of litera¬ 
ture much neglected by the present generation, as the 
statistics of the Public Libraries show. It is to be hoped 
tha this series will be largely used as Readers and also 
find a place on the shelves of the school library. To 
these we may add a new and cleverly illustrated edition 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s well-known work Carrots; just a 
little boy, illustrated by Walter Crane (Macmillan, 6d. and 
2s. 6d.), and Kingsley’s Water Babies abridged for schools, 
with a hundred illustrations by Linley Sambourne (Mac¬ 
millan, 2s.). To the Library and Prize List we may add 
the twenty-sixth volume of Young England (5s.), which, 
as usual, contains good healthy reading for boys, and 
the seventy-second annual volume of The Child's Own 
Magazine (is.) just published. The coloured frontispiece 
deserves a frame, and all matters grave and gay find a 
place between its covers. 

In the study of dramatic works, too, the start is every¬ 
thing. One often grieves to see the burden which it 
seems for even an intelligent child to be suddenly intro¬ 
duced at, say, the age of fourteen, to a play of Shakes¬ 
peare. Yet with what life and realism that same child at 
tour not only played many parts, with or without the aid 
of dolls or toys, but was author and actor combined! 
We hope to see more books bridging the gulf between 
infant make-believe and youthful study of the dramas by 
the great masters. Such an attempt has been made in 


BACCHYLIDES : the Poems and Fragments. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Prose Translations, by Sir RICHARD C. 
JEBB, Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Immediately. 

HARVARD LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF LEARN¬ 
ING. By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, 

• Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

ROMAN EDUCATION. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Classical Literature in the Victoria University of Manches¬ 
ter. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

PIONEERS OF MODERN EDUCATION, 1600 - 1700 . By John 

WILLIAM ADAMSON, Professor of Education in King’s College, 
London, Examiner in Pedagogy in the University of London. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. A Historical Sketch. By R. L. 
OTTLEY, Canon of Christ Church and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Ex trail from the Prefatory Note .—" This book is intended to supplement 
the • Short History of the Hebrews ’ (published in 1901), in which the writer 
was unable to deal particularly with the development of religion in Israel." 

Now Ready, a Re-issue, containing an Additional Chapter on Essay-Writing. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. West, 

M.A , Trinity College, Cambridge. New and Enlarged Edition. Seven¬ 
tieth to Eighty-Fifth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, pp. x-200, 3s. ; Teachers’ Edition, with Answers, 6s. net. 


By C. GODFREY. M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval College. 
Osborne; and G. M. BELL, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
Winchester College. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY (PRACTICAL and THEO¬ 
RETICAL). By C. GODFREY, M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne; and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow School. 

Now ready (1) Complete in One Volume, Sixth Impression, large 
crown 8vo. pp. xi-355. 3s. 6d. 

Or (2) in Two Volumes. Vol. I. (Experimental Course, and Books 
I. and II.). 2s. Vol. II. (Books III. and IV.). 2S. 

Or (3) in Five Parts : Part I. Experimental Geometry, is. ; Part II. 
Theoretical Geometry, Book I., is.; Part II. Theoretical Geo¬ 
metry, Book II.—Area, is. ; Part II. Theoretical Geometry; 
Book III.—The Circle, is.; Part II. Theoretical Geometry, 
Book IV.—Similarity, is. 

ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES. 4d. post free. 
SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. By E. A. PRICE, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. Intended for the 
Use of Students commencing Trigonometry. By S. L. LONEY, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Holloway College (University of 
London). Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL WORLD. —“The author's text-book of • Plane Trigonometry ’ 
is so favourably known, that nothing more need be said about the exposition 
of this book than that it possesses the merits of the larger work." 

Pitt Press Series .— New Volumes. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE ACHARNLANS. Edited by C. E. 

GRAVES, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by A. W. SPRATT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GALDOS.—TRAFALGAR. Edited, with Notes and Introduc¬ 
tion, by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 4s. (Subject for Cambridge 
Local Examinations, 1905.) 

The Revised Version.—School Edition. 

ST. MAT THEW. The Revised Version. Edited, with Notes for 
the Use of Schools, by Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 3 Maps. is. 6d. net. 
SCHOOL WORLD. —" The most approved results of recent Biblical 
criticism are embodied in the splendid notes ; but, independent of its intrinsic 
value, there are three artistic maps incorporated in the text. An edition as 
remarkable for its elegance as for its high utility." 

ST. MARK. The Revised Version. Edited by Sir A. F. Hort, 
Bart., M.A., and Mrs. MARY CHITTY. is. 6d. net. 

ST. JOHN. The Revised Version. Edited, with Notes for the 
Use of Schools, by the Rev. A. CARR. M.A. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. net. 
(Annotated Editions of the Revised Version of St. Luke and the Acts 
of the Apostles are in preparation.) 
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The Magic Hook, and other Plays for Children, by Marian 
Linklater Thomson. (Horace Marshall, is.) The utility of 
this book is increased by the delicate pen-and-ink pictures 
of the style of dress suitable if the plays are to be acted, 
making it possible to combine the often arduous labours of 
preparing for the annual school entertainment with the 
Reading Lessons throughout the year. 

Mr. H. B. Cotterill’s treatment of Milton’s Areopagilica 
(Macmillan, is.) is good. The student ignorant of Latin 
or Greek is enabled to get to the kernel of this and other 
difficult works without reference to advanced classical 
or biographical dictionaries, so making it possible for the 
boy or girl on the modern or commercial side of the school 
to get, up to a certain point, a thorough acquaintance with 
many masterpieces which every educated person ought at 
least to have read, but which to all but the young classic 
would be as sealed caskets. A grave fault, however, which 
binds this book to the old order is that, possibly with a 
view of avoiding cumbrousness, the type is such as to strain 
the eyes of most people by day and every one by night. 
This is especially trying in the “Notes,” where quotation 
marks, brackets, references and Greek characters seem to 
dance before the eyes. So much good work is worthy of 
more space. 

And as no bare knowledge can be of much use to us 
or those with whbm we come in contact, English Literature 
for its own sake is receiving more and more attention. We 
hope we are within reasonable distance of the day when 
every candidate for admission to our Universities shall be 
ashamed to own that he cannot write a decent English 
essay, because not only will he as a lad have been grounded 
in the beauties and possibilities of the Mother Tongue like 
our French neighbours, but he will have read sufficiently 
well and wisely to have some ideas worth expressing. The 
former subject has been dealt with in an entirely new way 
for English children in a book just published. It should 
be in every teacher’s hands, and we unhesitatingly affirm 
that the grammar lessons, which in some of our best schools 
are the most barren and meaningless of the whole week’s 
lessons, would become the pivot on which all the other 
studies would turn. This book has happily been published 
at the psychological moment and we prophesy for it a 
very wide sale (The Mother Tongue. Lessons in Speaking, 
Reading,and Writing English. Ginn and Co.,Book I., is 6d., 
Book II., 3s., Book III., 4s. 6d.). 

Having mastered little by little the Mother Tongue, we 
shall side by side be better able to appreciate the abundant 
literature at our disposal. And assuredly no one need in 
these days read anything worthless or second-rate, when the 
best works of the greatest writers in all times and in all 
languages are translated where necessary, and in all cases 
edited to bring them within the capacity of every boy or 
girl who can read. The Tale of Troy, Ballads, Tales from 
Spenser, Addison’s Essays, the works of Macaulay, 
Charlotte Yorge, and others only await time and the 
desire to fathom their treasures (English Literature for 
Secondary Schools, London: Macmillan, is., is. 3d., and 
is. 6d., according to work chosen). This edition contains a 
carefully graduated series with special reference to the 
scheme of the Board of Education, and only such notes are 
supplied as are necessary to an intelligent appreciation of 
the text and merely philological lore. If copiously anno¬ 
tated editions are sought we have them ready to hand, with 
all the stores of the ripe scholar collected and arranged for 
the beginner (Blackie’s Junior School Milton, Paradise Lost, 
Book V., is.). Among books bringing the legends of other 
lands within the reach of English children, and fostering 
in them the love of heroic deeds, a popular edition of the 
Northern Sagas will be welcomed by ail; for are not the 
stories of the Vikings more enthralling than any fairytale? 

(Stories from the Northern Sagas. Horace Marshall and 
Son, 2s. 6d.) 

Nor is school life and the business of the world to be 
divorced. In Business is Business the short sketches of lives 
of successful business men of the present will serve as prac¬ 
tical object-lessons to the boy just entering life beyond the 


world of school. The marginal portraits are a good feature. 
The black and white illustrations are free from unnecessary 
detail, andrangefrom the bartering of goods between Ancient 
Britons and Phoenicians to pictures of the Royal Exchange 
at the present day and maps of our great trade-routes. 
The book is equally suitable for girls and boys and contains 
a minimum of knowledge of banking and other trade 
transactions with which every boy or girl should be 
equipped, whether for purposes of general knowledge or as 
a basis for a life of business. The special sight-saving type 
is to be commended, especially from the standpoint of 
evening schools ; and the whole bears the impress of a man 
who knows not only that “ Business is Business,” but that 
time is money. (Jack’sCommercial Series, 8d.) 

Nor is the Educator left in the dark to experiment 
upon the child. He, too, comes in for a due share of 
advice and useful information, both as to administration 
and inspiration. Concise and sound information is to 
hand on Public Health, Local Finance, Public Education. 
(Local Government, by Percy Ashley. Jack’s Scientific 
Series, is.). And he who desires it may glean some valu¬ 
able and unbiased information upon the recent Education 
Act in The Maintenance of Denominational Teaching (A 
note upon Section 7 (1) of the Education Act of 1902. 
G. Allen, is. 6d.) 

And, to withdraw from the controversies of Acts of 
Parliament and think only of the Educator and the 
Educated, let us commend such works as Hayward's 
book on Pestalozzi and Frobel, those men who were not 
afraid to stand alone and, if need be, to suffer for 
advancing what, in the face of the world’s opposition and 
ridicule, they believed to be the needs of the child. (The 
Educational Ideas of Pestalozzi and Frobel. Ralph, 
Holland, 2s.) And the voice of an educationist of the 
present day, his aims and his disappointments, will be 
interesting and helpful to others searching the same paths. 
The Boy and his School ; What it can and what it cannot give 
him. By Robert Leighton. Murray, 2s. 6d.) From these 
latter remarks it will be obvious that we are still “ experi¬ 
menting” on the child, nevertheless, with all the “ifs” 
and “ buts," the modern child’s dominant note should be 
one of thankfulness. 

In The World's Childhood (Blackwood, Parts i. and ii.), 
Miss M. B. Synge has re-told some forty of the old fairy 
stories—“Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears, 
“Cinderella,” and others—for very small children. Miss 
Synge writes simply and well, dividing her words into 
syllables by means of hyphens, and introducing more 
difficult language as she nears the end of her second book. 
Mr. Brinsley le Fanu’s illustrations are attractive and 
should assist the youthful reader instead of distracting his 
or her attention from the text. 

Not the least noteworthy of the books which owe their 
publication to the Nelson centenary is a little reader issued 
by Messrs. Jarrold : The Story of Horatio Viscount Nelson 
(4d.). The writer, prefacing his book by the quotation: 
“ Say to your son,—Lo! here his grave . .” traces the 
life of Nelson from the time when his uncle, Captain 
Maurice Suckling, accepted him at the age of twelve as a 
sailor, to his death on the Victory and burial in St. Paul’s, 
'• Under the cross of gold that shines over city and river.” 
There are many apt quotations, including “ Ye Mariners of 
England,” in which “the stormy tempests blow" is, ap¬ 
parently without reason, used instead of “ the stormy 
winds do blow ” ; and the story of a heroic life is told in 
simple yet inspiring language, which should appeal to 
lovers of deeds of derring-do. 

Messrs. Oliver and Boyd send us a very good First 
History of English Literature (2s. 6d.), by David Campbell. 
It has been written for pupils who are taking up a 
systematic study of the subject for the first time, and lias 
been furnished with Tabular Views of Literature, Notes on 
Literary Terms, Literary Essays and Exercises, etc., and 
should be found suitable for the upper classes of elemen¬ 
tary and, perhaps, the middle form; of secondary schools. 
Mr: Campbell writes in an attractive way about books and 
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authors, and has wisely selected the things which, by 
interesting the student, will stimulate him to explore the 
rich country to which his guide has taken him. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus send us an edition of Bums' 
The Cotter's Saturday Night (6s. net), nicely printed on art 
paper and well illustrated by Mr. A. S. Boyd who, if his 
pencil leads him away from the actual thing, has succeeded 
in portraying the class of feminine beauty that attracted 
Bums. It is not, however, the type of face one meets 
among the cotters. 

Scott’s lvanhoe, Fortunes of Nigel, and The Talisman 
(2s. 6d. each), are sent us by Messrs. Macmillan in an edition 
for use in schools. Each volume is supplied with an editor’s 
introduction and additional notes at the end, and, well 
bound and printed in good type on thin paper, should 
commend itself to teachers. Messrs. Macmillan also send 
us Barnaby Rudge (2s. 6d.) in their “ Prize Library.” The 
paper is thicker and the type somewhat trying to the eyes. 

Messrs. Pitman have sent us some handsome little 
reprints : Stopford Brooke’s Poetry of Robert Browning 
(2 vols.) ; George Fox’s Journal (abridged, 2 vols.); and 
Boswell’s Johnson (abridged, 2 vols.). Bound in limp 
lambskin, gilt, well printed in clear type on thin paper, 
and published at the modest price of 2s. 6d. net each, these 
volumes should commend themselves to every book-lover, 
and would make admirable prizes for scholars with literary 
tastes. Mr. Percy Livingstone Parker has abridged George 
Fox’s “ Journal " with care, and the same may be said for 
Messrs. G. Nugent Bankes’ and Hinchcliffe Higgins’ 
treatment of Boswell’s “ Johnson.” 

From Messrs. Longmans we have received several 
volumes of a new series—“ Class-Books of English Litera¬ 
ture ”—specially prepared to meet the new requirements 
of the Board of Education. Scott’s A Legend of Montrose, 
The Talisman, and lvanhoe (is. 6d. each) have been 
abridged, and to each, as to The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(is.), The Lady of the Lake (is. 6d.j, Marmion (is. 6d.), 
Tales of King Arthur and the Round Table (is.), The Lays of 
Ancient Rome (is.), Paradise Lost Books i. ii. and iii. (6d. 
each), and The First Chapter of Macaulay’s History of 
England (is. 6d.), notes and an introduction are supplied. 

The flight of fancy provided by Miss Dorothy Furniss in 
Sky-High (Routledge, 5s.), is likely to appeal to the 
children for whom it is designed. There are fifteen coloured 
and thirty-one other plates which take the reader into the 
clouds after Bessie and Ben, and keep them interested in 
the treasure-seekers’ fortunes. The enterprising couple 
passed safely through many perilous adventures by land 
and sky, and after successfully overcoming all obstacles 
. . . We leave our youthful friends to finish the sentence. 

Students who can read King Henry V. will feel that they 
are being insulted by the elaborate and absurd notes sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Duncan Macgillivray to Messrs. Chambers’ 
“ Academy ” edition (is. 6d.). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The new edition of Stormonth’s Etymological and 
Pronouncing Dictionary (Blackwood, 5s. net), has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date, new words have 
been added and substantial additions have been made in 
regard to etymology— eg., in words of Teutonic origin, 
where other related words have been added to the Anglo- 
Saxon root-words. Another introduction which should be 
Of material assistance to school-boys is the marking of the 
quantities in the root-words, the method adopted being 
that of the New English Dictionary. The plan of grouping 
together words which are derived from the leading or key 
word, and those which are connected by etymology or 
signification is a good one; there is a judicious selection of 
scientific terms; a useful list of abbreviations employed in 
writing and printing; and an adequate appendix giving 
Latin, French and other phrases. The editor acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Professor Skeat and others whose works 
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RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 

for the Oxford Local Examinations, 
July 1906. 

Complete Catalogue free on Application. 

Clough’s Stuart Period (1603-1714). Containing Chronological 
~~ and Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 288 pp., 
cloth. (A New and Revised Edition.) Price 3 0. 

The Commercial History, Social History, and Literature of the 
Period are dealt with in separate chapters. 

Clough’s History of England (1700-1789). With Ten Maps, 
Chronological and Genealogical Tables, and Full Summaries. Crown 
8vo, 310 pp., in cloth. Price 3/6. 

The Expansion of the Empire, the Industrial Revolution, the Social 
History and the Literature of the Period are dealt with in separate 
appendices. 

Clough's History of England (1789^1816). Containing Chrono¬ 
logical Tables and Maps. Crown 8vo, 272 pp., cloth. Price 3/6. 

The Historical Geography of Europe, the Commercial History, and 
the Literature of the Period are dealt with in special detail. 

The Essentials of French Grammar. By ALFRED BARRI - 
BALL, B.A., Lecturer in French at Westminster Training College. 
Crown 8vo, 236 pp., cloth. Price 2/6. 

The Revised and Enlarged Edition deals exhaustively with the 
RECENT DECREE OF THE FRENCH MINISTER OF EDUCA¬ 
TION. All paragraphs in Mr. Barriball’s valuable work with which 
the French Minister’s Decree deals are clearly indicated in the body of 
the work, while the Decree itself is carefully analysed and digested in 
an Appendix. 

Key to the Essentials of French Grammar. By ALFRED 
BARRIBALL, B.A. (For the use of Tutors and Private Students.) 
Crown 8vo, 64 pp., cloth. Price 2/- net. 

Shakespeare's “ Henry V." Edited by C. W. CROOK, B.A., 
B.Sc., Headmaster ol the Higher Grade School, Wood Green, N. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. With valuable Introduction and Appendices. 
Interleaved for Students’ MS. Notes. Price 2/-. 

Shakespeare’s “The Tempest." Edited by C. W. CROOK, 
B.A., B.Sc., Editor of Shakespeare's •• Henry V.,’’ " Richard II.,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Interleaved for Students’ MS. Notes. 

In the Press. Price 2/-. 

Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” Edited by C. W. CROOK, B.A., 
B.Sc., Editor of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry V.,” "Richard II.,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Interleaved for Students’ MS. Notes. 

In the Press. Price 2/- 

Elementary 8cience. By J. H. NANCARROW. late Headmaster o 
~ Kingston Public School of Science and Lecturer in Physiography at 
the Richmond School of Science. Author of •• Elementary Physio¬ 
graphy” and “Advanced Physiography,” etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 
319 pp., cloth. Price 3/6. 

A New and Revised Edition. Specially prepared to meet the 
requirements of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 
Each section is exhaustively treated, and the book contains a series of 
carefully graduated questions. 

A Primer of Biology and Nature Study. By RANDAL 
MUNDY, B.A., B.Sc Containing over 130 Diagrams and Illustrations, 
chiefly from Author's own drawings. Crown 8vo, 215 pp., cloth. 

Price 2/6. 

This Primer has been designed for the purpose of giving the beginner 
in the fascinating study of Biology a general knowledge of its broad 
principles, which may serve as a sound basis for specialised work. 

An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra. With Exercises 
and Answers” By the Rev. J. L1GHTFOOT, D.Sc., M.A. Author of 
“Elementary Logic," etc. Crown 8vo, 472 pp., cloth. 

With Answers. Price 4/6. 

A special feature is the very clear and interesting treatment of 

Graphic Methods. 

Elementary Algebra for Junior Students. With Exercises 
and Answers. By the Rev. J. LIGHTFUOT, D.Sc., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
229 PP- Being Part 1. of "An Elementary and Intermediate 
Algebra.” 

Containing an interesting section on Graphic Methods. 

With Answers. Price 2/6. 

Graphic Algebra for Elementary and Intermediate 
Students. By the Rev. J. LIGHTFOOT, D.Sc., M.A., Author of 
"An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra,” "Elementary Algebra, 
for Junior Students,” “Elementary Logic,” etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. With Answers. Price 1/-. 

Algebraic Factors . By ERNEST RUSE. Principal of the Shanghai 
Public Schools, and late Teacher of Mathematics at Reading College, 

Price 2d. ; post free, 3d. 

To be obtained through all Booksellers, or post free at published prices, from 


RALPH, HOLLAND & CO., Educational Publishers, 
68 & 69 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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have assisted him in his task of revision; and we have 
nothing but praise for the care which has been exercised 
to make the dictionary as accurate and authoritative as 
possible. There is still room for improvement—the defi¬ 
nition of “averse” is faulty, “reliable” is retained, 
etc.—but we know no better dictionary for schools than 
“ Stormonth.” 

Two books on the way to write English— Points in 
Punctuation and The Kings English (Jarrold, is. net and 
is. 6d. net)—by Messrs. John Bygott and A. J. Lawford 
Jones, do not seem to us likely to be of any practical 
value. They are too advanced for the school-boy; and 
the selections from “ representative ” writers show either 
a very slight acquaintance with English literature dr a 
lack of discrimination. So stilted is the punctuation of 
some of the passages selected for quotation that we are 
half tempted to endorse Dr. Johnson’s remark : “ Punctua¬ 
tion marks are fools’ marks.” In The King’s English the 
authors set a course of reading, but, though the books 
chosen are for the most part good, the comments on the 
author’s characteristics and remarks on his style and 
subjects are poor. 

Messrs. Ralph, Holland and Co. have published a book 
on Freehand for Teachers and Art Students, by E. A. Branch 
(2s. 6d. net)—a good course of freehand drawing in outline 
which should also proye useful to students of elementary 
principles of ornament and elementary design. The 
introduction into a book on freehand drawing of a 
summary of the principles of ornament and construction 
of pattern is something of a new feature and the examples 
have been selected with care. Inlays, patterns on pottery, 
wrought-iron, repousse, carved work in wood and stone, 
etc., all are represented; and examples of natural foliage 
are added. 

For the pupil who has reached the stage when the pencil 
may be discarded, the new and revised edition of Miss 
Elizabeth Corbet Yeats’ Elementary Brush-work Studies 
(Philip and Son, 5s. net) may be recommended as a good 
introduction to the freer method. Miss Yeats’ book con¬ 
tains twenty-four coloured plates, and sets lessons only in 
crude colours, with the result that some of her nature- 
studies (as, for instance, the tulip in vermilion, leaves 
cobalt and gamboge) are not very like nature. But her 
method—professedly elementary—is a good one. Miss 
May Mallam’s Brush Drawing as applied to Natural Forms 
and Common Objects (Philip and Son, 5s. net), though also 
elementary, takes the pupil a step further. Twelve plates 
are given illustrating monochrome work, with directions 
for each example, and eight plates containing a consider¬ 
able number of examples of mixed-colour work, with 
squares showing the colours to be employed. Miss 
Mallam’s leap from monochrome is a little too sudden, but 
her book might, with advantage, be given to the student 
when proficient in the “ Elementary Brushwork Studies ” 
set by Miss Yeats. 

Paper Modelling is the title of a book sent us by 
Messrs. Philip (2s. 6d. net), which is intended to form an 
introduction to cardboard modelling. The models set for 
the pupil include objects as diverse as a coal-scuttle, a 
bam, a rabbit-hutch, a chair, a clock, a music-stool, a 
pillar-box, a piano, a cradle, and a milk-pail. The direc¬ 
tions for paper-folding, paper-cutting and pasting, and 
ruler drawing, should prove of the greatest assistance to 
teachers who wish to teach children to use their hands. 

Mr. W. E. Watkins, the Secretary to the East Suffolk 
Education Authority, and Mr. Arthur Sowman, the East 
Suffolk County Council Lecturer on Horticulture, have 
written a useful and interesting little book on School 
Gardening (Philip and Son, 2s. 6d.). The purpose of 
the writers is to give an account of the cultivation of a 
school garden from October to the following September. 
Full details are given of gardening processes, the flowers, 
vegetables and fruit-trees—of necessity a somewhat limited 
number—suitable for a school garden, and information as 
to insect pests, fungoid diseases and the necessary measures 
for their prevention or extermination. Methods of planting, 


draining, pruning, grafting, budding, and even storing the 
fruit of the schoolboy’s labour are explained, and the 
illustrations of laying out, good and bad planting and 
pruning, cutting a potato for seed, and layering should 
prove helpful. 


ROMAN EDUCATION 

A book so packed with information and scholarship, and 
of so great an interest at the present moment as Dr. A. S. 
Wilkins’ Roman Education, which has recently been issued 
by the Cambridge University Press (2s. net), is a difficult 
book to review in so small a space as we are compelled to 
allotit here. In ninety-two pages thewhole system of Roman 
education is presented, not only with an exhaustive refer¬ 
ence to authorities, the fruit of wide and curious reading, 
but with an ease and vigour that never let the references 
and facts overpower the narrative. Education in Greece, 
was “ directed towards a full and harmonious development 
of the whole nature.” Body and brain were, in the Pate- 
rian-Platonian phase, an instrument of music, every part 
of which it was the duty of education to put in tune. The 
The object of Greek education was being. The object of 
Roman education in the days of the Republic was doing 
—the practical virtues, the fulfilment of the duties of 
father or mother, warrior, and citizen. Later, Rome 
caught the Greek idea of “ culture” ; it 

“ accepted fresh ideals of culture and adopted Greek methods of train¬ 
ing, and these not only for general mental developement (sic), but 
with direct reference to the demands of public life.” 

Dr. Wilkins, therefore, divides the story of Roman 
Education into two periods : the “ purely national stage, 
when as yet there was no outside influence,” and the effects 
of Greek influence from the middle of the third century 
b.c. onwards on “ the distinct departments of literary—or 
what we might now call secondary—education, and in the 
higher training of rhetoric and philosophy.” 

Those two stages Dr. Wilkins examines with a wealth 
of learning and a vigour of inference which will make his 
thin work the locus clussicus for the facts of the case. In 
four chapters, “ Education in the Early Republic,” 
“ Education under Greek Influence,” “ Elementary Schools 
and Studies,” and “ Higher Studies—Rhetoric and Philo¬ 
sophy,” he gives all the information that can possibly be 
discovered on record and the natural inferences from it, 
tracing every step in his story with the aid of knowledge 
drawn from a hundred different and often obscure sources. 
It is impossible to examine these chapters as they deserve, 
and we must pass on to the final chapter, only stating 
that in our opinion the others could not be bettered for 
knowledge, arrangement or interest. They serve to show 
the enormous importance attached to rhetoric, and the 
influence of political decrepitude on that rhetoric. 

The final chapter deals with the Endowment of Educa¬ 
tion in ancient Rome. It was Julius Caesar, who, in his 
aim at founding what Mommsen calls a “ cosmopolitan 
Empire,” laid the foundation of a system of State schools 
by enfranchising various doctors and learned teachers. 
Augustus retained them in Rome, as we learn from 
Suetonius, when he banished all other foreigners; and 
it was Vespasian who first endowed them—those in Rome 
itself, that is—out of the Imperial treasury; and Quintilian 
was the first endowed professor. There were no University 
buildings in Rome, though Hadrian built the Athenaeum as 
a school of literature and declamation. The movement 
extended to the provinces, generally at the forced expense 
of the municipdities; a peculiarly interesting point is 
reached when Nero extended the gratuitous distribution of 
com, oil and money from adults to children in need, a 
grant which was extended yet further by Trajan. The 
scheme of education was not yet systematic, but it was 
planned on a large scale. 

Pliny the younger, finding no teachers at his own 
munietpium of Comum, persuaded the fathers to combine 
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and engage one, himself, though childless, subscribing 
largely; and he wrote to Tacitus to send him candidates. 
The choice of a teacher he left to the parents; but there is 
no definite information as to who controlled such local 
schools as this. 

As time went on, we find the Emperors taking a more 
direct part in the control of the schools. Constantine 
facilitated the operations of public teachers; Julian asserted, 
in 362 a.d., “ the right of the Emperor to revise the 
appointments and professorships,” overriding the local 
authority or the curia. Gratian, in 376, fixed the salaries 
of teachers. 

Meanwhile, though the position of the teacher was im¬ 
proving, the subjects he taught were deteriorating. The 
old ideal of the training for a man of affairs had given 
place, th anks to political nullity and culture run to seed, 
to a barren study of rhetoric. Slavish imitation of classical 
models was the rule, and had any one an idea of giving a 
more liberal and practical education he was unable to do 
so, since Theodosius and Valentinian made the opening of 
unauthorised schools a penal offence. It needed the inva¬ 
sion of the barbarians to awake Roman education from its 
slumber; but the monastic schools which rose out of the 
ruins were not, in Dr. Wilkins’ opinion, the equals for 
genuine devotion to classical learning of the old municipal 
schools. 

Dr. Wilkins’ book is “intended in the first place for 
the use of students.” There are few teachers who will not 
benefit by it; few interested in any way in education who 
will not read it with pleasure and profit. 


By JOHN ALISON, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

Headmaster, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh \ 

AND 

JOHN BROWN CLARK, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

Mathematical Master, George Heriot's School, Edinburgh. 
Complete. Price 4s, 

G. M. M. in Nature writes : 

" No better exposition of the nature of arithmetical operations and of 
proofs of the various rules of Arithmetic than that which these two Scottish 
authors here present to us can be found.” 

Issued Separately. Part I. 320 pages. Price 2s. 6cl. 
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Murch i. Vincent T. Object Lesions in Elementary Science. New and Revised 
edition. Stages i. ii.. as. 6d.; iii. iv., 3s.; v. vi., 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Allcock, C. H. Theoretical Geometry for Beginners. New edition. Parts 
i.-iv. Macmillan. 

Foster. V. Le Neve; and Dobbs, F. W. Practical Geometry for Beginners. 
New edition. Macmillan. 

Lightfoot, J. An Elementary Algebra for Junior Students, 2s. 6d. ; Graphic 
Algebra for Elementary and Intermediate Students, is.; An Elementary 
and Intermediate Algebra, 4s. 6d. Ralph, Holland. 

Carroll, John. Practical Geometry for Art Students. Fifty-fifth edition. 
Bums and Oates. 

Cambridge Mathematical Series: Baker and Bourne's Elementary Algebra 
(Second edition, revised), 4s. 6d. ; New School Arithmetic, by Charles 
Pendlebury, 4s. 6d. ; A New Trigonometry for Schools, by W. G. Bor- 
ebardt and A. D. Perrott, 4s. 6d. ; Examples in Arithmetic (with some 
notes on method), by C. O. Tuckey, 3s. ; Elementary Practical Mathe¬ 
matics, by H. A. Stern and W. H. Topham, as. 6d. Bell. 

Baker, W. M. ; and Bourne, A. A. A First Algebra. Bell, as. 

Barriball, Alfred. The Essentials of French Grammar. New and revised 
edition. Ralph, Holland, as. 6d. 

Marchant. E. C. ; and Sper.cer, J. G. Concise Latin Primer. Bell, 2S. 

Hayward, F. H. The Educational Ideas of Pcstalotzi and Ervbel. Second 
edition. Ralph, Holland, as. 

Frazer, Mrs. J. G. Emile et Htline. A French primer. Macmillan, is. 6d. 

Mackay, D. ; and Curtis, F. J. First French Book. Whittaker, is. net. 

Gibson, G. A. An Elementary Treatise on Graphs. New edition. Mac¬ 
millan. 

Hall, H. S. A Short Introduction to Graphical Algebra. Third edition re¬ 
vised and enlarged, is.; Easy Graphs. Macmillan. 

Barnard, S. ; and Child, J. M. A New Geometry for Schools. New edition. 
Macmillan. 

Hull, H. S.; and Stevens, F. H. A School Geometry. Parts i.-iv., in one vol 
Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 

Eggar, W. D. Practical Exercises in Geometry. New edition. Macmillan. 

Hall, H. S.; and Stevens, F. H. Lessons in Experimental and Practical 
Geometry. Macmillan. 

Bird, Charles. A Social Geography. Second edition, revised. Whittaker, 
as. 6d. 

Morebd, Vincent T. The Globe Geography Readers: Intermediate—England. 
Macmillan, is. 9d. 

Prescotts History of Mexico, and Prescotts History of Peru. Selections from. 
Edited by A. S. Lamprey. Horace Marshall, is. 3d. each. 

Slider's Hand Atlas, too mopst engraved from copperplates. Williams A 
Norgate, 38s. and 42s. 

English Literature for Secondary Schools. Charlotte Yonge's Book of Golden 
Deeds. Selectiona Part i-, is. ; Mat azttay's Essay on Sir William 
Temple, is.; Essays from Addison. Selected, is.; Tales from Spenser. 
Selections, is. 3d.; The Tale of Troy, is. 6d.; Ballads Old ana New. 
Parts i. and ii., is. each ; Longfellow's Shorter Poems, is. Macmillan. 

Cotterlll, H. B. Milton's Ariopagitica. Macmillan, is. 

Nfcw Globe Readers : Book /., lod. ; Book IL, is.; Primer, /., 4d.; Primer II., 
jd.; Infant Reader /., 6d.; Infant Reader II., 8d. MhcmiUant 

Cooper-Key, Major A. A Primer of Explosives. Macmillan. 

Carroll, John. Drawing from Models and Objects. Macmillan. 


Physical Tables . 

PREPARED BY 

JOHN B. CLARK, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

Mathematical and Physics Master, George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh 

CONTENTS. 

Logarithms and Antilogarithms, Natural Sines, Cosines 
and Tangents, Logarithmic Sines, Cosines, and Tangents 
Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, etc. Conversion Tables 
(Length, Area, Volume, Weight, Force, etc.). Mathematical 
Constants, Gravitation, Properties of Solids, Liquids and 
Gases, Moments of Inertia, etc. 

Narrow page, rounded comers ; suitable for pocket, 

Clsarly Printed on Strong. Manilla, 34 pages. Price 6d. 


OLIVER & BOVD, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. 
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Carmelite Classics : Macaulay's Life of Goldsmith ; Shelley's Adonais ; 
Milton's Lycidas and Sonnets. Horace Marshall, 3d. each. 

Tales of the Meddle Ages. Edited by C. L. Thomson. Horace Marshall, is. 

Marion Linklater Thomson. The Magic Hooh and Other Plays for Children. 
Horace Marshall, is. 

Stories from the Northern Sagas. Selected from various translations, and 
edited by Albany F. Major and E. E. Speight. Horace Marshall, 
as. 6d. 

Wagner, Richard. Stories from Natural History. Translated from the 
German. Macmillan. 

Kingsley, Charles. The Water-Bahies. Abridged. Macmillan. 

Molesworth, Mrs. Carrots: just a little boy. Macmillan. 

Hadley, H. E. Magnetism and Electricity for Students. Macmillan, 6s. 

Porter, Alfred W. An Intermediate Course of Mechanics. Murray, 5s. 

Russell, J. B.; and Bell, A. H, Notes on Volumetric Analysis. Enlarged 
edition. Murray, as. 

Twenty-six Graduated Exercises in Graphic Statics. With an Essay in the 
form of a running commentary on the exercises, each of which has full 
instructions printed on its face. Macmillan, 10s. 

Branch, E. A. -Freehand for Teachers and Art Students. Containing twenty* 
eight photographic representations together with seventy-eight diagrams 
of construction, preceded by a brief outline of the Principles of Ornament 
and the Construction of Pattern, with forty illustrative diagrams. Ralph, 
Holland, as. 6d. net. 

Castle, Frank. Machine Construction and Drawing. Macmillan. 

Seckler, Ewald F. German Reader for Technical Schools. Blackwood, as. 

Stormonth's English Dictionary. New edition. Blackwood, 5s. neL 

Synge, M. B. The Words Childhood. Stories of the fairies simply told for 
the young. Parts i. and ii. Blackwood, iod. each. 

Furaiss, Dorothy. Shy-High : a Flight of Fancy for Children. Fifteen 
coloured and thirty-one other plat. s. Routledge, js. 

Geographical Series: Elementary Class-Book of Physical Geography. Philip 
&Son, is. 6d. 

Mallam, May. Brush Drawing as applied to Natural Forms and Common 
OHects. Philip A Son, 5s. net. 

Yeats, Elizabeth Corbet. Elementary Brush-Work Studies. Philip & Son, 
;s. net. 

Paper Modelling. A combination of paper folding, paper cutting and pasting, 
ruler drawing. Philip ft Son, as. 6d. net. 

Watkins, W. E.; and Sowman, Arthur. School Gardening. Philip & Son, 
as. 6d. 

Longman's Class Books of English Literature: Tales of King Arthur and 
the Round Table, is.; The Lays of Ancient Rome, is. ; The First 
Chapter of Macaulay's History of England, is. 6d. ; Paradise Lost. 
Books i. ii. iii., 6d. each ; A Legend of Montrose (abridged), is. 4d.; The 
Talisman (abridged), is. 4d.; Jvanhoe (abridged), is. 4d.; The Lady of 
the Lake, is. 6d.; The Lay of the Last Minstrel, is. ; Mansion, is. 6d. 
With Introductions and Notes. Longmans. 

Gunn.J. The Infant School: its Principles and Methods. Nelson. 


The World and its People: The British Empire. Nelson, is. iod. 

Bygott, John ; and Jones, A. J. Lawford. Points in Punctuation. Second 
Edition, is. net. The Kings English and How to Write It, is. 6d. net 
Jarrold. 

Supplementary Reader: The Story of Horatio Viscount Nelson. Jarrold, 4d. 
Frankland, William Barrett. The First Book of Euclids Elements. With a 
commentary. Cambridge University Press, 6s. net. 

Hall, William. Tables and Constants to Pour Figures. Cambridge Univer 
sity Press, 3s. net. 

Godfrey, C. The Winchester Arithmetic. Cambridge University Press, 3s. 
Wilkins, A. S. Roman Education. Cambridge University Press, as. net. 

The Oxford Atlas of the British Colonies : Part i.: British Africa. Stanford, 
as. 6d. net. 

The Autograph Handmaps : India ; The Levant ; The Nearer East ; Greece ; 
France ; Africa ; Europe ; Asia ; Ireland ; Scotland ; England and 
Wales; British Isles; Eastern Canada ; New Zealand; The Atlantic 
Ocean ; The World ; Mediterranean Region ; United States and Mexico. 
Stanford, is. net each. 

Perry, W. J. The Local Examination Physiography. Relfe. 

Morgan, R. B. An Algebra for Junior Forms. Relfe. 

Haynes, A. G. The Local Examination Geography of the World. Relfe. 
Plays for Home and School: Poppy land. By Eitie F. Mosely. Relfe. 

T. J. Walker. The Local Examination History of England. Relfe 
The Academy Shakespeare. King Henry V. Introduction and notes. 
Chambers, is. 6d. 

Alison, J.; and Clark, J. B. Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. Edinburgh: 
Oliver ft Boyd, as. 6d. 

Clark, J. B. Mathematical and Physical Tables. Oliver ft Boyd, 6d. 

Moffatt, James. An Introductory Course in Practical Physics. Oliver ft 
Boyd, 6d. 

Practical Geometry with Mensuration. Oliver 4 Boyd, is. 

Elementary Practical Mathematics. Oliver ft Boyd, is. 6d. 

Budden, E. Elementary Pure Geometry. Chambers, 3s. 

Mackay, J. S. Plane Geometry, Practical and Theoretical Books i.-v. In 
one vol. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

Knott, C. G. Four-figure Mathematical Tables. Chambers, 4d. 

Campbell, David. A First History of English Literature. Oliver ft Boyd, 
is. 6d. 

Herbertson, A. J. Commercial Geography of the British Isles. Chambers 
3s. 6d. 

Chambers' Business-hand Copy-books. Nos. i-ia, ad. each. 

Practical Hints to Teachers on Commencing Brushwork. Birmingham: 
Davis & Moughton, id. 

The" Guide " Outlines for Brushwork Drawing. In four parts. Part i. 
Davis ft Moughton, 3d. 

"Guide" Scrie3 First Lessons in English Grammar and Analysis. Davis 
ft Moughton, 9d. 

English Classics: Scott. Fortunes of Nigel \ Ivanhoe ; The Talisman, 
Macmillan, as 6d. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Viaduct Series of 

HISTORICAL CARTOONS. 

BY A WELL-KNOWN ARTIST. 


Each of these Pictures represents the Principal Scene in 
various Important Events, which are recognised as 

LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The First Set is ready and comprises: 


Introduction to Chrlstlsnity. 
King Alfred and the Danes. 
Battle of Haatings. 

Signing Magna Charts. 


Simon de Montfort and 
Provisions of Oxford. 

John YfycliidcHtsPoor Preachers 
Death of Nelson. 


The Pictures are all one size, 27 in. by 35 in., and are 
supplied in threestyles : (a) Framed and glazed in stained 
oak, with gilt slip, each net 8s. (b) Six Pictures in one 

Frame, stained oak, with hinged back-board to allow of 
pictures being changed, per set, net 24s. (c) Six Pictures 
mounted on Cotton and hung from one Roller wirb slips, 
per set, net 16s. 

Note. —The price quoted for the Framed and Glared 
Pictures (a) and (b) includes the payment of carriage to 
any part of England, the Educational Supply 
Association taking all risk of breakages and charging 
nothing for packing. 

For Illustrated Circular andfull particulars gratis apply to 

The EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Osrac, the Self-Sufficient 

By Stuart Young, 

A uthor of " Merely a Negress," " Impressions" etc. 

This is an intimate study of the personality of 
the late Oscar Wilde, and is written from the 
standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
Young was with the poet during his years of 
success, and at the time of his debdcle was a youth 
of fourteen. Should be read by every student of 
psychology. 

Mx Photograph* and Paosimlis Latter*. 

Crown 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Cecil Court, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


From BfiOffH, LAHGHAM’S AUTUMN LIST 

Four Important New 

REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER 
8/8 By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

[Ready September 18 

THE LADY NAVIGATORS 

6 /- By Edward Noble. 

[Ready September 25 

LIEUTENANT GULLIVAR JONES 

6 /- By Edwin Lestrr Arnold. 

[Ready September 25 

THE BENEFACTOR 

6 /- By Ford Madox Hueffbr. [Shortly 


New Editions of T<wo Popular Books 

THREE LITTLE GARDENERS 

2/6 net. By Agnes J. Talbot. 

[Ready September 18 
" An exceedingly pretty little book upon Gardening 
for young children.— Guardian. 

LITANIES OF LIFE 
2/6 By Kathleen Watson. 

[Ready September 18 

BROWN, LANQHAM CO., 78 New Bom) St net, W. 


HEBREW HUMOUR 

AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By the Rev. Dr. CHOTZNER 

SI- set. Poet tree 8/4 
" It deserves to be widely read."— Scotsman. 

LUZAC & CO., 46 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 


L ADY.t Young, well-educated, desires Post as 
Private Secretary to Lady ; Shorthand, Type¬ 
writing, knowledge of French.—G. M. C-, to Radnor 
Road, Ilandsworth, Birmingham. 
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by George Gordon, published at Newark, Notts 


Poetical Essay on the existing state of things, Oxford, 1811 
Poetical Magazine, 4 vols 

Poetical Recreations of the Champion and his Literary Cor¬ 
respondents. 8vo, 1822 

Poetical Sketches of Scarborough, imp. 8vo, 1813 
Poetical Sketches. 1783 
Poetry, by Mrs. Leicester, 2 vols, or either 
Poetry, by the author of ** Gebir,” x8oa 
Poetry for Children, by the author of Mrs. Leicester's School, 
2 vols, 1809, or either vol 
Polwhele(R ) History of Devonshire, 3 vols, 1797 
Pope (A.) The Dundad, Dublin, London, reprint, A. Dodd, 1728 
Popular Pastimes, coloured plates by Stephanoff, large paper, 
4to, x8x6, Ac. 

Portfolio (The) vols x to xo 

(The) large paper, folio, a set 

Portraits of the British Poets, 2 vols, roy. 8vo, 4to, or folio, 
1824 

Portraits of Theatricals, any good 
Pottleton Legacy, in monthly parts or cloth, 1849 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, by John Fitx- 
victor. Oxford, 1810 

Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, by Victor and 
Carire, 18x0, thin small 4to 

Preface to Book of Common Prayer, B. Franklin, London, 


X 773 

Present State of New England, 1676 or 1677 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Books fop Sale 


UAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

^ * (1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman A Co.— 

Offers, Mrs. Youngm&n, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 


ACADEMY.—Bound Volumes (half-yearly) for 
1902, 1903, and *904, 6s. 6d. each.—P. G. A., c/o 12 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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S OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 
Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 

Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment. Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Th« COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 

8M3&SSKSL5 o P f?™ AL “ d COMMER - 

Applications, With testimonials, should be sent on or before 
Saturday, SEPTEMBER 23,1905,10 the undersigned, from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 

it • • r- JENKINS, B.A. Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff. 

September 6, 1903. 

ENGINEERING. 

N orthampton institute, cierken- 

well, London, E.C. 

Engineering Day Courses in Mechanical, Electri¬ 
cal and Horological Engineering. 

Full Day Courses in the above subjects will com¬ 
mence on Monday, October 2, 1905. Entrance 
Examination on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 27 and 28. The Courses for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering include periods spent in 
commercial workshops and extend over four years. 
They also prepare for the Degree of B.Sc. In 
Engineering at the University of London. Fees 
for either of these Courses £15 or £11 per annum. 
Three Entrance Scholarships of the value of A2 
each, giving free tuition for the full Course in 
Mechanical or Electrical Engineering will be 
offered for competition at the entrance examination 
in September next. Conditions can be obtained 
from the Principal. 

Full particulars as to fees, dates, etc., and all 
information respecting the work of the Institute, 
can be obtained at the Institute or on application to 
R. Mullinbcx Walmslev, D.Sc., Principal. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F .Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffixi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

WOK. HOLLYRR, S PIMSROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny sumps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


the Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5s. per i 

T he anstey physical training 

COLLEGE, 

near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 

For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Games, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of physical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 
matches, etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. 

Special attention is given to assthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movements. 

The training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to women's physique, so. avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find an attrac* 
tive vocation. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
°f trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

College goes up September 27. Full particulars from the 
Principal. 

QXFORD HOUSE, BEXHILL. 

Sound commercial education at moderate terms. 
Preparation for ail Exams. For prospectus, apply 
Principal. 

jgURNS COLLECTION FOR SALE. 

Advertiser, who has for many years collected 
Editions of, and Works relating to, Burns, number¬ 
ing from 1400 to 1500 Volumes, invites Correspon¬ 
dence from Individuals or Institutions interested, 
with view to Purchase.—Apply SCOTT, CRAIG 
and BROWN, Solicitors, 149 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 

H O M A S THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lanb, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 

C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 

Osrac, the Self-Sufficient 

By Stuart Young, 

A uthor oj • • Merely <i yegress," “ Impressions" etc. 

This is an intimate study of the personality of 
the late Oscar Wilde, and is written from the 
standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
Young was with the poet during his years of 
success, and at the time of his itb&cle was a youth 
of fourteen. Should be read by every student of 
psychology. 

■lx Photographs and Faooimllo Latter*. 

Crown 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HERMES PRESS, 

Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phis, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, in New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

'T'O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
from 10 4 . per 1000 words; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude. Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 

'T'YPE WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mbssbr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road. Surbiton, S.W. 

PROMPT AND ACCURATE TYPE- 
J WRITING at lod. per 1000 words, done by 
Old Public School Men. The author of" Vanessa " 
writes to us: “Your work is fine!”— Looghnan 
Bros., 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9 d. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapbam. 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print" Books Wanted " 
and “ For Sale" art inserted at 3d. for tack title 
(eight words, including address ); minimum, is. 


P RESCOTTS Reign of Philip II 3 vole, 1833 
Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols, 1813, or either vol 
Primrose (Diana) A Chaineof Pearle, 1630 
Prince Doru* or the Long-nosed Prince, 1811 
Prince <i Abissinia.2 vol*, 1759 
Proceedings of the Theatrical Fund, 18 ji 
P rometheus Bound 1833 

Propert, History of Art of Miniature, imp 4to, 1887 
Proposals for an Association of those Philanthropists, Dublin, 
1812 

Prout’s Melbourne Illustrated, folio 
Sy tnty Jllus t rated, folio 

Psalms of David in Metre, Edinburgh, 1394, or 1640 
Psalterium American urn. Boston, 1718 
Punch’s Pocket Book. 1847, or any before i86< 

Purchas (S.) His Pilgrimage, 5 vols 1625-6 
Pury, M^moires sur le Pays des Caff res, 17x8 


Gazette, by Four Analo-Indian Writers, Lahore, 1858 
Queen Mab, a Philosophical Poem with Notes, 18x3 
Question (The), a Poem, 8vo, 1887 

Rabelais, CEuvres, 2 vois, 8vo, 1553, or r vol, i6mo, 1556 or 
1573 

Racinet (A.) Le Costume Historique, 4to, 1888 
Polychromatic Ornament, folio, 1873 
Radcliffe (D.) The Noble Science, 1839 

Railways, any Engravings relating thereto before 1850, plain 
or coloured 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Books for Sale 

T IFE AND TIMES OF LORD PALMER- 

STON, complete in Six Divisions, published at £2 5s., 
over 50 Steel Engravings, only £1 aor best offer.— Lloyd Jfc 
Townsend, Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


'"TYPEWRITING.—Novels, gd. 1000. Trans- DICTURES BY HOLBEIN AND VAN- 
A lations, duplicates, plays, poetry. Reductions * DYCK AT WINDSOR CASTLE. Historieally and 
for regular work. Miss Handley. Needham 

nrlrAt Qnffnllr gravure, 10 lio, new, published at £6 6a., for £*. Bell and Son, 

market, runout. LJ 1902.— walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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SOME NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsene Alexander 
ROSSETTI. By Ernest Radford 
THE LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm 
Bell 

FRA ANGELICO. By Edgcumbe Staley 
3s. 6d. net per Volume 

DRAWINGS BY GREAT 
MASTERS 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell 
THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
By C. Lewis Hind 

7*. 6d. net per Volume 

MODERN MASTER 
DRAUGHTSMEN 

THE DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin 
Wood 

THE DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By 
A. Lys Baldry 

THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. By A. J. 

EINBERG 

THE DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans 
Singer 

7s. 6d. net per Volume 

GREAT ETCHERS 

MERYON. 7s. 6d. net 

NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF 
THE APPLIED ARTS 

SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. Wyllie 
OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell 
FRENCH POTTERY. By Henri Frantz 
7s. 6d. net per Volume 

NEWNES’ THIN PAPER 
CLASSICS 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF CRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB 
SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Two Volumes 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH 

THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE 
Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per Volume 
Cloth, 3s. net per Volume 

OUR EMPIRE SERIES 

AUSTRALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 

NEW ZEALAND LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES 

GREEK LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
3s. 6d. net 

NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF 
DEVOTION 

LYRA GERMANICA 
THE CHANGED CROSS 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Limp Lambskin 2s. 6d. net. Cloth 2s. 6d. net per 
Volume 

NOVELS BY GEORGE 
MACDONALD 

GUILD COURT WEIGHED AND WANTING 
MARY MARSTON ADELA CATHCART 

VICAR’S DAUGHTER STEPHEN ARCHER 
A DISH OF ORTS 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each 

THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 
LIBRARY OF SPORT 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

Two Volumes. 12s. 6d. net per Volume 

THE SPOILERS. A Novel. By Edwin Pugh. 6 s. 

GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By G. W. Beldam and 
J. H. Taylor. 3s. 6d. net 

WHAT FOODS FEED US ? By Eustace Miles, is. net 

THE STORY OF THE CHAMPIONS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. By Howard Pyle. ios. 6d. net 

THE CHINESE AT HOME. Adapted from the French of 
Emile Bard. By H. Twitchell. 7s. 6d. net 

McAllister and his double. 6s. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
STORIES 

STORY OF THE MICROSCOPE, is. 

SIXPENNY NOVELS (Illustrated) 

ELEANOR TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID 

RAINBOW GOLD JUST A GIRL 

WITH EDGED TOOLS 

NEWNES’ PENNY LIBRARY 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER ALADDIN 

PENNY SAVE-ALL 


3s. 6d. net per Volume 

GEORGE NEWNES, 3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Commemorations come as thick as flies. George Crabbe, 
who was born on Christmas eve, one hundred and five 
years ago, has been celebrated at Bath and Aldeburgh at 
a time of year at which more visitors are likely to be 
attracted to enjoy the occasion. The celebrations at 
Aldeburgh were productive of nothing remarkable, though 
Aldeburgh is a very pleasant place in September. M. Rende 
Huchon repeated at greater length the excellent study of 
Crabbe’s poetry which he sketched at Bath, and one or 
two interesting things (portraits of Crabbe by Pickersgill 
and Millington, copies of unpublished poems from the 
Duke of Rutland’s collection, and so forth) were on view 
in the Moot Hall, which is itself more interesting than 
anything that was shown there. 


Lichfield has been celebrating the hundred-and-ninety- 
sixth anniversary of Dr. Johnson, who was obliging enough 
to be born in the early autumn. We have heard it com¬ 
plained that London did nothing to mark the occasion, but 
London can well afford to wait another four years and do the 
round number in style. For London, not Lichfield, is Dr. 
Johnson’s town, in spite of the claim made by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, himself by birth a Lichfield man, in his admirable 
speech. It is curious that we should be commemorating, 
with great ardour, two eighteenth-century writers, when 
the eighteenth-century influence is the one most danger¬ 
ously neglected in our modern literature. The honest, if 
bitter love of truth of Crabbe, the sound sense which not 
all Dr. Johnson’s linguistic affectations could conceal, are 
the very qualities which our younger writers most need to 
keep before them. Commemorations are all very well, but 
they are as useless as going to church unless there is an 
inward as well as an outward side to the action. 


Ain6 ”—was created and “Vanity Fair’’ took shape. 
Passing the house in later years with Fields, the American 
publisher: “ Down on your knees, you rogue I ” cried 
Thackeray ; “ for here ‘ Vanity Fair ’ was penned. And I 
will go down too, for I have a high opinion of that little 
production myself.’’ _ 

The selection of the house in Upper Cheyne Row for a 
tablet to mark one of the many houses occupied by Leigh 
Hunt, is not so happy; for it was in Upper Cheyne Row 
that Leigh Hunt lived during the time of his greatest 
pecuniary embarrassment, a prey to “ doubts whether I 
shall be able to have bread for my family from day to day, 
with constant dunnings at the door, withholding of the 
family linen by the washerwoman, the sight of my children 
in rags, and twenty other mortifications and distresses 
profound.” He never heard a knock at the door but he 
thought it was somebody “to take me away from the 
family.” Carlyle, in characteristic style, described the 
household as a “ poetical Tinkerdom ” without a parallel. 
“ In his family room,” he said, “ you will find half a dozen 
old rickety chairs, gathered from half a dozen different 
hucksters, and all seemingly engaged and just pausing in a 
violent hornpipe.” On these chairs and around them 
“ and over the dusty table and ragged carpet lie all kinds 
of litter—books, papers, egg-shells, scissors ”—and, he adds, 
‘ last night when 1 was there the torn heart of a half¬ 
quartern loaf ” ! Leigh Hunt’s own room, upstairs, “into 
which alone I strive to enter, he keeps cleaner.” It had 
only two chairs, a bookcase, and a writing-table, “ yet the 
noble Hunt receives you in his Tinkerdom in the spirit of a 
king, apologises for nothing, and then, folding closer his 
loose-flowing ‘muslin-cloud’ of a printed night-gown in 
which he always writes, commences the liveliest dialogue 
on philosophy and the prospects of man.” The house in 
Edwardes Square, where Leigh Hunt wrote “A Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla,” “ The Old Court Suburb,” 
“ Stories from the Italian Poets,” part of his Autobiography 
and other things, is, we believe, about to be demolished. 


The proposal of the County Council to renumber con¬ 
tinuously Wimpole Street, Upper Wimpole Street, and 
Devonshire Place, reminds us of some interesting “ literary 
landmarks.” With Devonshire Place are associated the 
names of Beckford, the author of “ Vathek,” and “ Monk ” 
Lewis; and with Upper Wimpole Street that of Edmund 
Yates. One house here and one in Devonshire Place, we 
may remark in passing, still retain the old link-extin¬ 
guishers. In Wimpole Street proper, No. 12 was the abode 
of Admiral Lord Hood; No. 65 of Sir Elijah Impey; and 
in the same street Burke resided for a short time with his 
father-in-law. Dr. Nugent. 


The Bronte Society is making arrangements to celebrate 
—six months late—the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Charlotte Bronte. It is Mr. Ernest de Selincouit, Lecturer 
in Modem English Literature at Oxford, who has been 
chosen on this occasion to summarise the palatable truth 
about the gifted sisters. And meanwhile the London County 
Council is setting up tablets on the houses occupied by all 
sorts of men of letters. 


On Wednesday, the 13th inst., a tablet of encaustic ware 
was placed on the house in Young Street, Kensington, where 
Thackeray resided from 1846 to 1853. It was in this 
house, it will be remembered, that, after the unpleasant 
chatter which partly induced Currer Bell to reveal her 
identity, “ Michael Angelo Titmarsh ” gave the party to 
Charlotte Bronte which proved so dire a failure that the 
host retired and sought his club. In Young Street 
“ Esmond ” and “ Pendennis ” were written, and “ Becky 
Sharp”—delightful even in the scene between Rawdon 
Crawley and Lord Steyne which M. Daudet has paid the 
compliment of imitation in “ Fromont Jeune et Risler 


Of greater interest than any, however, are Nos. 50 and 
67. No. 50 —marked with a tablet by the Society of Art* 
—was the home of Elizabeth Barrett. Here she made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Jameson, who was visiting some 
friends at No. 51, and, the acquaintance ripening into 
friendship, supplied translations from the Odyssey for her 
"Xanthian Marbles.” It was to No. 50 that Robert 
Browning came a-wooing, in spile of that singular father 
of Elizabeth’s—“a man of strange eccentricity and selfish¬ 
ness who thought that the lives of all his children should 
be devoted exclusively to himself, and who forbade any of 
them to think of marriage ”—and it was from the same 
house that Miss Barrett slipped out, in December 1846, to 
become the poet’s wife, a few days later stealing away to 
join her husband on that Continental journey which was to 
give back life to one who had been looked upon as marked 
for an early grave. No. 67—easily identified by another 
tablet—was the London residence of Henry Hallam, and 
it was here that he wrote his “ Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” and the “Constitutional History of England.” 
Hither came Alfred Tennyson to meet Arthur Hallam, and 
made the street famous by his references to it in “In 
Memoriam.” 
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Mr. Birrell, in his recently published monograph on 
Andrew Marvell, which we review to-day, speaks of the 
“ building called ‘Marvell’s cottage’ at Highgate,” which 
suggests that he regards Marvell’s connection with that par¬ 
ticular dwelling as somewhat doubtful. Our aediles, how¬ 
ever, casting doubt aside, have marked the site with a bronze 
tablet, and Dr. Grosart prefixed a cut of the cottage to the 
third volume of the poet’s works in Fuller’s Worthies 
Library. In Waterlow Park, on Highgate Hill, it will be 
remembered, stands what was once known as Lauderdale 
House, where Nell Gwynn lived. Marvell’s cottage, which 
stood just north of it, has been demolished ; opposite, in 
Cromwell House, lived Ireton, the Protector's son-in-law ; 
and in Arundel House, hard by, Francis Bacon died. To 
one’s left is The Grove, beneath whose elms and chestnuts 
paced Coleridge, in converse with Lamb and Wordsworth, 
having come to Highgate in 1816, with shattered health, 
to reside with Mr. Gillman, under whose roof he ended his 
days. In a neighbouring lane Coleridge shook hands with 
Keats, and presaged his early death. Close by lived 
Dr. Sacheverell, and with the Flask Tavern the name of 
Hogarth is associated. A stone’s-throw away, on the 
Great North Road, George Morland used to exchange 
repartees with the guards and drivers of the mail coaches. 


A correspondent writes: I only once had the pleasure 
to meet the late Mr. L. F. Austin. It was at his favourite 
club, the Devonshire, and we were the guests of a well- 
known and successful man of letters who is somewhat given 
to taking strong and uncompromising views of literary men 
and their methods. It seemed to me that Austin’s attitude 
to this sort of talk was exactly that of the very intelligent 
journalist of to-day. He argued with great ingenuity that 
there were so many different ways of doing everything that 
one had no right to quarrel with a man’s method, or even 
to criticise it. It was the result alone that concerned us. 
One man approaches the top from this side of the hill, and 
another comes from that. It may very likely be that we 
think both of them have followed a path that is not the 
best and most direct, but really that does not concern us. 
What does concern us is only that they get there. This was 
his attitude of mind, and he maintained it for hours, arguing 
always with the greatest good-humour and with a pleasant 
wit that relieved the subject from anything in the shape of 
monotony or dulness. 


Whether Mr. Austin was in his right place or not when 
contributing a page of gossip and the ana to the Illustrated 
London News is not a question that can be answered 
promptly in the negative. The art of trifling is not one 
for which English journalists have shown any remarkable 
aptitude. In this respect Frenchmen are better than they, 
and it is an opinion that we think will be generally endorsed 
by those qualified to judge that this page in our contem¬ 
porary has not been improved by the changes made in it. 
George Augustus Sala, who was—if we mistake not—the 
first to begin it, had a talent of his own and his life may 
be said to have been lived for the purpose of writing 
effective paragraphs. He never read a newspaper without 
the scissors or its equivalent in his hand, and he seems 
never to have opened a book without having regard to the 
contingency that it might, at one day or another, supply 
material for a paragraph. Such a page as that to which 
we have referred, therefore, was his proper field and no one 
could possibly have done it better. At the timewhen the pro¬ 
prietors quarrelled with him, or he quarrelled with them, it 
was prophesied that his resignation would have a disastrous 
effect on the fortunes of the journal, and certainly it lost 
something in readableness. 


Mr. James Payn, who followed Sala, had to a high 
degree the gift of pleasantry, and it was impossible for 
him to conduct a page like that without being amusing 
and entertaining to his readers ; yet he had not, like Sala, 
a genius for the task, and accordingly he was often witty 


and amusing but did not strike nearly so many strong 
lines of interest as his predecessor bad done. We are afraid 
that Mr. Austin was scarcely up to either of them. He had 
neither the wit nor the literary skill of Mr. James Payn, 
whose pen had been sharpened by imaginative work, and 
he was very far from being an encyclopaedia like Mr. Sala. 
His was more the sort of comment that finds its way into 
two or three dozen papers. There was no lack of skill and 
brilliance of a kind, but it was never more than the skill 
and brilliance of a very expert journalist. He wanted just 
that little bit extra that made the page unique in the 
hands of George Augustus Sala. Nor is it any reproach to 
him that he failed as a causeur. One whom he would have 
readily allowed to be a more brilliant writer than he, the 
late Mr. Traill, tried his hand on it, and one would have 
been inclined to prophesy that success was certain. Here 
was a wit, a man of letters, a man of society, a journalist 
and a politician, all rolled into one, and yet when he came 
to write a causerie his hand was heavy and the attempt a 
failure. Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, has 
carried on his “ Sign of the Ship,” which is an effort very 
similar in character, with great success for many years 
now. But here success is due to quite other causes. It is 
Mr. Lang’s personality that has secured it, and he has dis¬ 
played a faculty not so much of divining and answering to 
the interests of others as of forcing them to be interested 
in his own pursuits and amusements. His folk-lore and his 
Scotch history, his love of what may be called the “ old 
China ” of literature, and various other gifts and graces of 
a bookman have enabled him to go on from month to 
month with a paper that has never flagged in interest. If 
we were to look round, however, for the purpose of finding 
some other capable of achieving a similar feat it would be 
difficult to say in what direction we should find him. 


The last time I met Louis Austin, writes another 
correspondent, was at dinner at the Reform. There 
were present a great painter, a rising novelist and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. Fascinating talkers though they were, Louis 
Austin held the table. And he held it with what seemed 
to me an impossible subject—Byron. Louis Austin was 
interesting about Byron. The Irish-American enthusiasm 
was the key-note of his character that carried him— 
amusingly—away. We, too, were all of us carried away— 
all, except Max Beerbohm. As we were getting into a 
hansom, he said to me: “ Austin is dead.” “ How do you 
mean ? ” I asked. “ He will die before this year is out.” 
“ I know you have a wonderful talent for sending people 
to their death. But you are wrong here.” “ I’m perfectly 
right,” he replied. “ There are three other people who 
will die this year . . . So-and-so, Such-and-such . . . and 
. . . you." He was right—about Austin. 


The books are once more pouring in for review; and 
there is therefore a certain topical interest in the question: 
Who was the first author to adopt the practice, which 
certainly is not very wide-spread, of declining to supply 
any copies to the reviewers? We find the following 
passage in one of Wordsworth’s letters to his publisher, 
Mr. Moxon: 

" You will perhaps have thought that I was splenetic in insisting 
upon this volume not being sent to the reviewers. It is a thing which 
I exceedingly dislike, as done seemingly to propitiate. If any work 
comes from an author of distinction, they will be sure to get hold of it, 
if they think it would serve their purpose to do so. If they be in¬ 
clined to speak well of it, either from its own merits or their own good 
opinion of the author in general, sending the book is superfluous; and 
if they are hostile, it would only gratify the editor’s or reviewer's 
vanity, and set an edge upon bis malice.” 


Mrs. Wordsworth, to whom this letter was dictated, 
added a postscript to say that she thought this attitude 
unreasonable—“ Such stuff my good husband compels me 
to write ”—and Mr. Moxon was of the same opinion. So 
the poet wrote again : 

" I see no reason for changing my mind about sending to the 
Reviews. My friend and present neighbour, Mr. Faber (who has just 
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published a volume with Rivington), tells me that he has not sent his 
work to the Reviewers; nor is it his habit to do so; though well 
aware that a favourable review (in the Quarterly lor instance) helps 
sale very considerably. I cannot tolerate the idea of courting the 
favour, or seeming to do so, of any critical tribunal in this country. I 
suppose by this time my volume is out. You need not fear its being 
noticed enough, whether for praise or censure.” 

The Faber here mentioned was F. W. Faber, the poet 
and subsequent convert to Rome, then a tutor to the 
household of Mr. Harrison, at Ambleside. To him, there¬ 
fore, the distinction of having first ignored reviewers would 
seem to belong. At any rate it would be interesting to 
know if an earlier instance can be brought to light. The 
date of Wordsworth’s letter is 1842. 


Lovers of “Rokeby” will be interested to hear that 
care is being taken to preserve certain parts of Barnard 
Castle, which are threatened, the parts principally affected 
being the Richard III. window and the western wall. The 
name of “ Rokeby ” is derived from a village, about two 
miles distant from the Castle, which Sir Walter Scott 
visited in 1809, five years before the publication of the 
poem. “It is,” he writes, “one of the most enviable 
places I have ever seen, as it unites the richness and 
luxuriance of English vegetation with the romantic variety 
of glen, torrent, and copse, which dignifies our northern 
scenery.” In the autumn of 1812, Scott revisited the 
place. Hence the extraordinary fidelity of the description. 


The neighbourhood is rich in literary memories. Thus 
the King’s Head hotel is mentioned in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” as the place where Newman Noggs recom¬ 
mended Nicholas to call, for there he could obtain “ a 
glass of good ale.” Here Dickens stayed while collecting 
material for his novel, and a little watchmaker’s shop 
opposite to it is said to have suggested ideas for “ Master 
Humphrey's Clock.” Five miles away from the Castle is 
the village of Wycliffe where John Wycliffe was born. 
Mr. Raine, in his “Lives of the Archbishops of York,” 
writes; “ My father was bom within a mile of the village 
of Wycliffe, and I have often heard him say that, at the 
beginning of the present century, the dialect of the neigh¬ 
bourhood was so identical with the language of the 
Reformer’s version of the New Testament that be would 
undertake to read any chapter of it to an old person, and 
it would be understood perfectly with the exception of a 
word or two.” 


From a paper on “ The Educational Value of the Howler ” 
in the (London) University Correspondent we cull the follow¬ 
ing gems: 

" The Plays of Marlow [sic] and the Tudor Translations of Henley 
together form one of the most brilliant Regattas on the Stream of 
English Literature.” 

“ Hawkins and Drake were playing golf on the Hoe at Plymouth 
when the Armada hove in sight. Hawkins said : ■ I’ll trouble you for 
the brassy,’ and then went and defeated the Armada. For this he was 
made Baron Brampton, and his son Jim Hawkins wrote ■ Treasure 
Island ’ by Stephenson.’’ 

But the “potting” of “bowlers,” as the writer neatly 
calls it, is not the main object of this article. He has a 
serious and very creditable purpose — to show how 
“howlers” may be used by the teacher for his own 
instruction in the needs of his pupils. 


Attention should be called to a useful privilege granted 
by the Finsbury Public Libraries to all teachers engaged 
in the day schools in that borough. With the object of 
bringing about a kind of co-operation between the public 
day schools and the public libraries, they have granted to 
teachers the power to borrow books on their own responsi¬ 
bility, with an additional ticket called an Education 
Ticket, and have decided to permit teachers to endorse 
applications from suitable scholars. At the same time, 
the “ non-fictional ” section of the Juvenile Library is to 
be enlarged and improved, and it is much to be hoped that 
this praiseworthy co-operation of teachers and libraries will 
result in the increase of systematic reading among scholars. 


Music-lovers will be interested to hear of the forthcoming 
series of Sunday afternoon Symphony Concerts at the 
Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate. The promoters are 
called the Sunday Orchestral Society; the chairman is 
Mr. Alfred Lang, and the conductor Mr. E. Howard-Jones. 
Analytical programmes will be written by Mr. Percy Pitt 
and Mr. A. Kalliseh, the authors of the excellent pro¬ 
grammes in use at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
and seats are to range from 4s. for a stall to 6d. for a seat 
in the gallery. Soloists—instrumental and vocal—will also 
appear at each concert. 


The School of Art Wood-Carving, South Kensington, 
which now occupies rooms in the new building of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has 
been re-opened after the summer vacation, and some of 
the free studentships are open. Forms of application and 
any further particulars relating to the school may be 
obtained on applying to the manager. 


Mr. Cyril Ranger-Gull, author of “The Serf,” “Porta- 
lone,” etc., has authorised the Rev. Dr. Tulloch (Orion) to 
make public in his causeries the fact that he is “Guy 
Thorne,” the writer of the successful novel, “ When it was 
Dark.” 


A Berlin periodical, Aus fremden Zungen, the organ for 
keeping the Germans in touch with what is being done in 
contemporary literature in foreign lands, declares that for 
several years now the sale of French books both at home 
and abroad has been steadily declining. One cause is said 
to be over-production; authors, even the best of them, 
have become mere book-makers. Another cause assigned 
is that so many people nowadays devote their leisure to 
outdoor sports that the reading public has sensibly dimi¬ 
nished. Another disadvantage for authors and publishers 
is the scant attention paid by the daily, weekly and 
monthly press to books. Many ignore them entirely, and 
of the great Paris daily papers only the Figaro, Temps, 
Debats, and the Echo de Paris publish reviews of new 
books. The editors of newspapers and magazines defend 
themselves on the ground of the impatience of authors 
and publishers. They will not wait quietly for a serious, 
well-considered review, but demand a notice directly the 
book is sent, and, of course, a favourable one; a late 
review is, they consider, quite useless, and so prefer the 
advertisement and puff. 


The French publishing season began exceptionally early 
this year with the publication of Paul Bourget’s “ Les 
Deux Soeurs.” But only now are the more important 
books of 1905-6 being announced. In obvious imitation 
of the now famous German roman d clef is “ Une Petite 
Gamison Russe,” which has already, it seems, been sup¬ 
pressed in Russia, and which will shortly be brought out 
in Paris at the modest price of 1 fr. 50 c. So many of the 
younger novelists are turning or have turned their atten¬ 
tion to the stage—this is true of Henri Lavedan, of Abel 
Hermant, of the brothers Margueritte, and even it is said of 
Madame Tinaire—that there seems to be a dearth of new 
novels, though the indefatigable Gyp is on the point of 
bringing out a new story entitled “ Genevieve.” 


Some interesting memoirs are, however, promised, and 
last week appeared the Correspondence of the Comte de 
Jaucourt and Talleyrand during the Congress of Vienna. 
These letters have been edited by the present holder of the 
title, and should rival in interest a sumptuous volume 
which is to come out in November, and which will deal 
with the romantic career of the unfortunate Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. 


Our Autumn Announcements Supplement will be pub¬ 
lished with the Academy of October 7. 
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LITERATURE 

JOHNSON AND HIS CRITICS 

Boswell's Johnson. Abridged and edited by G. Nugent Bankfs 
and Hinchcliffe Higgins. With an introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton. 2 vols. (Pitman, 5 s. net.) 

Of Samuel Johnson, as of Robert Burns, it may be said 
that he is a good man to write about. No literary Scotch¬ 
man can be held to have made his proper debut until he has 
written an essay on the national bard, and, as a matter 
of fact, Bums not only achieved masterpieces himself, 
but be has been the cause of masterpieces in others. The 
essay on Burns by Thomas Carlyle is one of the happiest 
studies of that writer, and R. L. Stevenson achieved a con¬ 
siderable success with the same subject, as did also W. E. 
Henley, though the views of both are open to a consider¬ 
able amount of criticism. When we turn to Johnson, we 
find that he has been the operating cause whereby several 
important works have been added to the body of English 
literature. Boswell’s book stands by itself in the depart¬ 
ment of biography. Carlyle’s essay is as fine and true an 
imaginative effort as exists in the library of criticism. 
Macaulay was very nearly at his best in writing of John¬ 
son ; Leslie Stephen, Birkbeck Hill and hosts of others 
have found in the life of the great lexicographer material 
lor their own best wit. In the edition of Boswell that is 
before us the editors have taken advantage of this fact, 
and by cutting what they think of little importance from 
the pages of Boswell, they have found room for several 
of those papers, which, by hackneying a fine word, are 
called “ Appreciations.” These begin with an introduc¬ 
tion by Mr. G. K. Chesterton; and although there is no 
error in the way of mock modesty or over-bashfulness in 
his walking into the book in front of Lord Macaulay, 
Thomas Carlyle, and Leslie Stephen, whose holdings forth 
are printed in front of the biography as well as Mr. 
Chesterton’s dissertation, we may say at once that we 
do not dislike him in the capacity of grave critic. Mr. 
Chesterton is dull only when he tries to be brilliant. 
For bis silly paradoxes, his gibes, and his jeers, his 
scouts and his diatribes we cannot profess to have any 
respect whatever—the part he plays when inditing them is 
not natural to him. But here he writes soberly and 
seriously, and although the resuit is somewhat of a con¬ 
trast to the really bold work that follows it, it is certainly 
interesting and respectable. The questions he raises are 
open to be characterised as superficial, but nevertheless 
are worthy of discussion; for example, the opening argu¬ 
ment in favour of cutting down the more voluminous 
authors will strike even those who disagree with it as sane 
and intelligible. In the case of Boswell’s “ Johnson,” we 
do not consider it necessary, because this is a book which 
very few people indeed ever think of reading through. 
Tney keep it on their shelves and dip into it occasionally ; 
therefore the best book for their purpose is a full and 
accurate text, so that they may follow their own inclina¬ 
tion and choose what they like, not adopt the choice of 
another writer as they have to do in this case. And, again, 
they may resent the method adopted of cutting the text 
into paragraphs with headlines, such as “ Excursion with 
Reynolds,” "Johnson's Indolence of Disposition—His 
Sell reproaches,” “Johnson’s Ideas of Trade,” and so 
forth, thus turning the prose of a great and noble book into 
the imitation of an American newspaper. Again, if time 
and space permitted, it would not be difficult to show that 
the editors have omitted certain passages which, in the 
opinion of those competent to form a judgment, ought to 
have been there. Moreover, the next editors who follow 
the same plan would probably carry this system still 
further, until the text will bear little relation indeed to the 
original. Mr. Chesterton carries his eulogy of Boswell 
too far; he says: “James Boswell simply towers above 
the whole eighteenth century ” ; and again : “ The thing 
is so artistic that it appears almost to be lifted out of 


the democracy of the real into the aristocracy of the 
fictitious.” Now, a good deal of this reminds us of 
the homely saying: “Put a beggar on horseback and 
he will ride to the devil.” During the last twenty- 
five years or so, there has been a reversal of the 
opinion that used to be generally held, to the effect 
that Boswell was a kind of inspired idiot, who had written 
a good biography by a fluke. No doubt Macaulay 
exaggerated this view, and so, to a lesser extent, did 
Carlyle ; but there was a great deal of truth in it. The 
very contempt with which Johnson treated Boswell, shows 
that it must have been partly by the strength of his weak¬ 
ness that he gained success as a biographer. Leslie Stephen 
put the case with saneness and moderation ; what he said 
was that Boswell was “ a man of higher intellectual capa¬ 
city than has been generally admitted.” About Johnson 
himself Mr. Chesterton has really very little to say that 
is either new or true. His chief point is that Johnson’s 
continual gibes at Scotland were more in the nature of a 
standing joke than the result of any settled conviction, 
and, effectively enough, he quotes the following story in 
illustration of it: “Once a Scotchman said to [Johnson] 
in what is obviously a waggish and provocative tone, that 
after all God made Scotland. ‘ You must remember,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ that he made it for Scotchmen; comparisons 
are odious, but God made hell.' There do positively 
exist in the world people who can read that conversation 
and think it was serious.” When we turn the page to 
Macaulay’s essay, we find a difference. It is true that 
Macaulay’s big bow-bow style strikes us rather offensively 
at the very outset. There is something bouncing about 
such a sentence as this : 

“ Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shake¬ 
speare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is 
not more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first of 
biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his compe¬ 
titors so decidedly that it is not worth while to place them. Eclipse 
is first and the rest nowhere.’’ 

This, of course, is an example of the manner in which 
Macaulay constantly sacrifices the moderation of truth to a 
rhetorical effect. He goes on, quite in that same exaggerated 
style, to ask the question whether “ there is in the whole 
history of the human intellect so strange a phenomenon 
as this book ” ; but we must admit that he wrote with a 
splendid fulness of knowledge and a perfect understanding 
of at least the externals of Johnson’s life which were bound 
to make his essay entertaining and instructive, even to 
those who do not wholly agree with it. Carlyle, on the other 
hand, went straight to the very heart of the matter. He 
had all the knowledge that Macaulay possessed of the time 
and period, but paid little heed to what was trivial; and 
there is a cleverness about his essay, too, which cannot but 
delight lovers of literature, as when he says : 

" A little row of Naphtha-lamps, with its line of Naphtha-light, 
bums clear and holy through the dead Night of the Past; they who 
are gone are still here ; thongh hidden they are revealed, though dead 
they yet speak. There it shines, that little miraculously lamplit 
Pathway ; shedding its feebler and feebler twilight into the boundless 
dark Oblivion—for all that our Johnson touched has become illuminated 
for us ; on which miraculous little Pathway we can still travel, and 
see wonders.” 

The essay by Leslie Stephen which follows this is well 
written and thorough, like all his work, but has a certain 
materialism about it, as if he could fix only on the definite 
hard points of the case. The following passage we quote 
that it may be compared with what the other writers 
have said. It is characteristic of Stephen’s style at its 
best: 

•• The truth is that it is unscientific to consider a man as a bundle 
of separate good and bad qualities, of which one half may be con¬ 
cealed without injury to the rest. Johnson's fits of bad temper, like 
Goldsmith’s blundering, must be unsparingly revealed by a biographer, 
because they are, in fact, expressions of the whole character. It is 
necessary to take them into account in order really to understand 
either the merits or the shortcomings. When they are softened, or 
omitted, the whole story becomes an enigma, and we are often tempted 
to substitute some less creditable explanation of errors for the true one. 
We should not do justice to Johnson’s intense tenderness if we did not 
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se« how often it was masked by an irritability pardonable in itself, and 
not affecting the deeper springs of action.” 

The question whether it be desirable to give as prefaces 
to a classic the essays that have been written upon it 
must be left for discussion on some other occasion. 


MONTAIGNE 

Michel de Montaigne. Bv Edward Dowden, LL.D. (Lippin- 
cott, 5 s. net.) 

There is not much that is fresh to be said of Montaigne. 
Neither his language nor his philosophy presents any 
difficulty to an intelligent reader. The meaning and 
purpose of his essays are beyond controversy, and though 
he faced the tangle of human knowledge with the question, 
que scay-je?, he does not prompt the same inquiry as 
Rabelais. So long as the French language endures, Rabe¬ 
lais will be a perpetual excuse for criticism and discussion. 
Learned societies will elucidate his text and put his admir¬ 
able humour to the test. Puritans of every sect and clime 
will deplore what they are pleased to call his grossness, 
while scholars will observe his influence, and find traces 
of his generous spirit in all the literature which has 
succeeded him. But of Montaigne there is not much to 
discover, and very little which may tempt us to a profitable 
discussion. So that we must not expect surprise or 
originality in Dr. Dowden’s monograph. But he has told 
the old tale clearly and simply, as far as possible in 
Montaigne’s own words, and we know no handbook better 
fitted to enlighten those readers who have not the time or 
industry to read the essays themselves. 

At the very outset, however, we find a point of differ¬ 
ence with Dr. Dowden. “Montaigne,” says he, “comes 
to greet us as a simple Gascon gentleman, frank and loyal, 
yet he eludes us at first and much more afterwards. We 
imagine that we shall make acquaintance with an indi¬ 
vidual, and we find by-and-by that we have to study a 
population of spirits, moods, humours, tempers.” In this 
passage Dr. Dowden seems to miss the whole point of 
Montaigne’s achievement. It is precisely an “ individual ” 
with whom we make acquaintance. But since every sin¬ 
cere “individual” changes with his changing humour, so 
we can only know him when we have seen him in all his 
moods. And it is because Montaigne shows himself to us, 
wayward and various, that we know him better than any 
man whom we have never seen in the flesh. He who 
pictures himself always under one light fashions a statue, 
not a man; and Montaigne, by confessing the subtle 
changes which he underwent with the passage of the 
years, has revealed to us, not a thing of stone, but a creature 
of flesh and blood, whom we might meet with no other em¬ 
barrassment than that which comes of respectful timidity, 
and whose conversation would not appear strange to us 
in spite of its august wisdom. If Montaigne changed at 
all it was not in character (for his character remained 
the same in all his varying moods) but in style. The third 
book is more ample in effect, more daring in its candour 
than the first. But this does not arise from an altered 
mind. It simply means that Montaigne was learning the 
art of writing as he went along, and that when he penned 
the last essays, those masterpieces of self-revelation, he 
was better able to express himself than on the day when 
he determined to dedicate himself to the service of the 
Muses. 

Montaigne sat himself down, when he took refuge from 
the world in his famous tower, to describe himself. His 
book, as he said, was a book of good faith. He hoped 
that his kinsfolk and friends, having lost him, which they 
were likely to do ere long, might find in his essays some 
lineaments, which were familiar to them. “Had my 
intention been,” says he, “ to forestall and purchase the 
world’s opinion and favour, I would surely have adorned 
myself more quaintly, or kept a more grave and solemn 
march.” Here for a moment he let go his wonderful 


knowledge of self. He has purchased the world’s favour 
for the quaintness of his adornment, no less than the 
grave solemnity of his march. By no artifice could he 
have tricked himself out more strangely than by the 
truthful simplicity of his art. For the strangest, and 
rarest, quality known to mankind is sincerity, and in sin¬ 
cerity Montaigne has not yet found his equal. But Mon¬ 
taigne could not reveal himself without the intervention of 
books. Though he was a desultory reader, who turned 
from book to book as the humour seized him, he looked 
at the world about him through the medium of literature. 
The standards by which he j udged himself and his neigh¬ 
bours were the standards of Homer and Vergil, of Plutarch 
and Tacitus. The heroes of the ancient mythologies, the 
great men who cast a lustre upon the history of Greece 
and Rome, were living examples to Montaigne; it was 
only by studying them that he discovered the fanciful, 
wayward, diverse creature that was himself. His method 
had yet another advantage. As he judged men by 
books, so he judged books by men, and his criticism ot 
ancient literature possesses a vitality and an interest 
which we look for in vain in the writings of graver 
and more erudite scholars. 

Yet despite his dependence upon books, despite the fact 
that he may be called the wisest reader that ever lived, 
Montaigne is at great pains to prove that no author ever 
tempted him to continuous study. Burton’s “ Anatomy ” 
dragged Johnson from his bed earlier than his wont. 
There was no book of which Montaigne could have said the 
same. The only work that he had ever read through from 
beginning to end was Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” and when 
he thus sacrificed himself to learning he was no more than 
seven years old. However, the wise man may learn more 
by turning the leaves of a book than the fool will get out 
of its careful perusal; and, interrupted though his reading 
was, Montaigne profited as much by his library as any 
scholar has ever done. So he spent the uneventful years 
in the seclusion of his tower, with no other adventures 
than those which literature might afford. The men of 
Plutarch were his friends and equals. But he did not 
disdain the society of his humbler neighbours. For he 
loved talk, serious, ardent, and even angry, as well as he 
loved books, and he was ready to take either side in an 
argument, for the argument’s own sake. But the study of 
self engrossed him yet more deeply than the study of 
books or the converse of his friends, and the result of all 
his research was scepticism. He doubted all things, and 
there were few questions which he was bold enough to fit 
with a conclusive answer. But, if he could not hold fast to 
a definite opinion, he could yet distinguish between this 
phase and that, and his curiosity never tired though he 
neither knew nor cared whither it would lead him. 

Of his life outside his library he tells us but little. Once 
upon a time he practised the law, but without enthusiasm. 
In later years he was appointed Mayor of Borde tux, and, 
though the dignity of office was not unpleasing to him, 
he was glad enough to lay down the burden when the 
time came. Nor is there any of his public performances, 
if we may use so pompous a term, which suggested even a 
passing reflection to him. The one pursuit which seduced 
him from his tower and sent him into the larger world 
beyond the wall of his basse-cour, was travel. There was 
nothing he liked better than to amble along on horseback, 
careless of the sky overhead, indifferent to the road 
beneath his feet. He loved the uncertainties and the sur¬ 
prises of a long journey. He was no busy tourist, hastening 
to “do” Italy in the shortest possible time. He was an 
ideal traveller, to whom the incidents of the voyage were 
more agreeable than the churches that he saw and the 
libraries that he visited. His “ Travels,” of whose authen¬ 
ticity there is no doubt, confirm in practice what he 
taught in theory. They are concerned as often as not 
with the things which do not matter, and they have none 
of the vices of a ponderous guide-book. So in calm 
meditation and pleasant travel Montaigne's life came to an 
end. Beyond most of the sons of men he was happy. He 
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lived the life that best suited him, he wrote the book 
which most clearly expressed his temperament, and he has 
been understood by the world as few others have ever been 
understood. There is only one method of making the 
acquaintance, which he so freely offered us, and that is by 
a patient study of his “ Essays.’’ But for those who find 
the enterprise too exacting we may confidently recommend 
Dr. Dowden’s little book, which will not have been written 
in vain if it sends its readers to the wise original. 


ANDREW MARVELL 

Andrew Marvell. By Augustine Birrell. English Men of 
Letters. (Macmillan, 2s. net.) 

The reader will indeed be pleasantly disappointed who 
looks to find in these pages a mere companion-draft to the 
author’s freehand sketch of Hazlitt in the same series. 
“ Andrew Marvell ” may be fitly styled a “ study ” ; the 
narrative is evidently based on diligent research, and 
embodies the result of ample and mature reflection. From 
the death of Cromwell in 1658 to his own death just twenty 
years after, Marvell was struggling continuously in the toils 
of political and religious controversy. The subject-matter 
of this little book, therefore, is largely contentious; yet, 
while unravelling the thorny embranglements of the poet’s 
later years—a task which occupies considerably more than 
half of the volume—his biographer maintains throughout 
a laudable impartiality, without (need it be added ?) for a 
moment declining into dulness. On one important point, 
indeed, Mr. Birrell has rendered Marvell a substantial ser¬ 
vice, namely, in vindicating the memory of the Member 
for Hull from the two-fold charge of Dissent and Republi¬ 
canism—an idle imputation already implied by Dryden 
(who may have been acquainted with Marvell), and 
assiduously repeated ever since by critics from Dryden's 
day to our own. Even in Mr. Courthope’s “ History of 
English Poetry” (iii. 307) it is stated that “after the 
Restoration Marvell’s political opinions became fixedly 
Republican.” On the contrary, Mr. Birrell demonstrates 
from the poet's controversial writings, and, in particular, 
from his last work, the famous “Account of the Growth 
of Popery and Arbitrary Government in England,” that 
from first to last Andrew Marvell stood for both King 
and Parliament, and, like his father before him, held fast 
to the teaching and the discipline of the Reformed 
Church of England. Marvell was, he writes: 

" of all public men then [1670] living, the one most deeply imbued 
with the spirit of our free constitution. Its checks and balances 
jumped with his humour. His nature was without any taint of 
fanaticism, nor was he anything of the doctrinaire. He had none of 
the pure Erastianism of Selden, who tells us in his inimitable, cold¬ 
blooded way that • a King is a King men have made for their own 
sakes, for quietness’ sake, just as in a family one man is appointed to 
buy the meat; ’ and that ‘ there is no such thing as spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion ; all is civil, the Church’s is the same with the Lord Mayor’s.. ..’ 
This may be excellent good sense, but it does not represent Marvell’s 
way of looking at things. He thought more nobly of both Church and 
King.” 

And in support of his contention he proceeds to cite a 

[ >assage (too long to be reproduced here) from the pamph- 
et already named, in which, as he says: “Marvell sets 
forth his view of our constitution in language as lofty as it 
is precise. I know no passage in any of our institutional 
writers of equal merit.” 

If there be any fault to be found with Mr. Birrell’s book, 
it is that he has hardly given adequate space to the con¬ 
sideration of what, when all is said, constitutes Marvell’s 
one, indefeasible title to the name and rank of Man of 
Letters—his poetry, pastoral, imaginative and political, as 
distinguished from his later satirical verse. As a poet, 
Marvell shows affinity with several of his contemporaries : 
with Donne he revels in subtle imagery and the play of 
recondite conceits; with Vaughan he shares the passion 
for Nature, though the beauties he paints with Dutch 
minuteness are those of the pleasance rather than of the 


wilderness; while in consummate choiceness and propriety 
of word and phrase he approaches, if he does not actually 
rival, Herrick. This curiosa felicitas he derives from 
Horace, to whom also he is indebted for his skill in the 
poetical treatment of political themes. The famous “ Ode 
upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland,” first printed, so far 
as is known, in 1776, appears to have been written in 1650, 
during the period of Marvell’s sojourn at Nunappleton in 
the position of tutor to the Lady Mary Fairfax. Now at 
Nunappleton Cromwell was not, writes Mr. Birrell: 

" a persona grata in 1650; for he had no sooner come back from Ireland 
than he had stepped into the shoes of the Lord-General Fairfax; and 
there were those, Lady Fairfax, I doubt not, among the number, who 
believed that the new Lord-General thought it was high time he should 
be where Fairfax’s 1 scruple ’ at last put him. We may be sure 
Cromwell’s character was dissected even more than it was extolled at 
N unappleton. The famous ‘ Ode ’ is by no means a panegyric, and its 
true hero is the ‘ Royal actor’ whom Cromwell, so the poem suggests, 
lured to his doom. . . . It is not surprising that this * Ode ’ was not pub¬ 
lished in 1650—if indeed it was the work of that, and not of a later 
year. There is nothing either of the courtier or of the partisan about 
its stately versification and sober, solemn thought. Entire self-pos- 
session, dignity, criticism of a great man and a strange career by one 
well entitled to criticise, are among the chief characteristics of this 
noble poem. It is infinitely refreshing, when reading and thinking 
about Cromwell, to get as far away as possible from the fanatic’s 
scream and the fury of the bigot, whether of the school of Laud or 
Hobbes. Andrew Marvell knew Oliver Cromwell alive, and gazed on 
his features as he lay dead—he knew his ambition, his greatness, his 
power, and where that power lay.” 

The prevailing tone of “Andrew Marvell,” as befits a 
book dealing with matters of deep aud far-reaching 
import, is grave and dignified enough. Here and there, 
however, the writer’s characteristic humour rises to the 
surface, escaping in a sprightly ebullition of the kind now 
popularly known, we believe, as a “ Birrellism.” The late 
Dr. Grosart, a worthy but indiscreetly effusive scholar, who 
edited a “Life and Works” of Marvell in 1872, furnishes 
occasion for the blowing of one of these caustic soap- 
bubbles. In 1663 Marvell, it will be remembered, accom¬ 
panied his patron, Lord Carlisle, on that nobleman’s 
embassy to Russia. Of this journey a record is extant in 
the shape of a small book printed in 1669, the existence of 
which Dr. Grosart was, Mr. Birrell tells us: 

“ the first of Marvell’s many biographers to discover. He found it in 
the first instance, to use his own language, ’in one of good trusty John 
Harris’s folios of” Travels and Voyages ” ’ (1705): but later on he made 
the sad discovery that this ‘good trusty John Harris’had uplifted 
what he called his ‘ true and particular account ’ from the book Of 
1669 without any acknowledgment, ‘ For ways that are dark ’ the old 
compiler of travels was not easily excelled, but why should Mr. 
Grosart have gone out of his way to call an eighteenth-century book¬ 
maker, about whom he evidently knew nothing, ’ fjood and trusty ’ ? 
Harris was never either the one or the other, and died a pauper ! ” 

The story of this embassy, as related by Mr. Birrell, is ex¬ 
cruciatingly funny. The Russians, “ bent on taking and 
giving offence,” complained that Marvell, in the Latin 
oration presented to the Czar, had styled His Imperial 
Majesty Illuslrissimus when he ought to have called him 
Serenissimus. Marvell rose to the occasion, and prepared 
a set reply, learned and brimful of sly humour, which, on 
the grounds that “it is all that came of the embassy,” 
Mr. Birrell prints at full length. The conclusion must be 
given in Mr. Birrell’s own words : 

" On February 19 the Tsar invited Lord Carlisle and his suite to a 
dinner which, beginning at two o'clock, lasted till eleven, when it was 
prematurely broken up by the Tsar’s nose beginning to bleed. Five 
hundred dishes were served, but there were no napkins, and the table¬ 
cloths only just covered the boards. There were Spanish wines, 
white and red mead, Puaz and strong waters. The English ambas¬ 
sador was not properly placed at table, not being anywhere near the 
Tsar, and his faithful suite shared his resentment. Time went on . . . 
The Tsar would not renew the privileges of the British merchants [the 
object of the embassy] ; Easter passed, May also—and still nothing 
was done. Carlisle, in a huff, determined to go away, and . . . refused 
to accept the costly sables sent by the Tsar, not only to the ambassador, 
Lady Carlisle and Lord Morpeth, but to the secretaries and others. 
The Tsar thereupon returned the plate our King had sent him, which 
plate Lord Carlisle seems to have appropriated, no doubt with diplo¬ 
matic correctness, as his perquisite in lieu of the sables; but the suite 
got nothing.” 
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In this and many another pleasant passage, it must be 
confessed, our author “ has more of Sterne about him than 
of Stemhold.” But he quickly “ saddens into excellent 
sense ”, when he comes to deal with Marvell’s career as a 

E ractical politician. His sketch of “ the poor Priapus- 
ing ” is a graphic bit of work, and his account of the fate 
of Clarendon could not easily be bettered. On the whole, 
it may be said that “ Andrew Marvell ” holds its own suc¬ 
cessfully against any other volume in the new series of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s “ English Men of Letters." 


THE NUN OF MONZA 

Brani Inediti dei Promessi Sposi di Alessandro Manzoni Per 
cura di Giovanni Sporza. (Milan : Hoepli.) 

All Englishmen who care for literary history have some 
idea of the debt which we owe to Italy. But it is perhaps 
not quite so well known that Italy owes some little debts 
to us, and that among them is the historical novel. And 
it is worth noting that, as Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
borrowing material from Italy, produced works which 
were not only great and original, but also intensely 
national, so Manzoni, taking not, of course, material but 
form and style from England, wrote the “ Promessi Sposi,” 
a work which, as an expression of the national genius, is 
certainly stronger than the same author's patriotic poems. 
Before the publication of the “ Promessi Sposi,” half a 
dozen novels had been written by Italians in imitation of 
the Waverley Novels. One or two at least of these Italian 
works were known to Manzoni, and he undoubtedly knew 
Scott’s own novels, for in a letter to Fauriel, briefly setting 
forth his theory of the composition of historical novels, we 
find him criticising the character of Richard Cceur de Lion 
in "Ivanhoe.” He took an extraordinary amount of 
trouble with his work, writing and re-writing, adding and 
cancelling; and the interesting book now before us enables 
us to see something of his method, for in these volumes 
Signor Giovanni Sforza gives us seven hundred pages 
containing all the passages occurring in the original draft 
of the novel which did not find their way into the pub¬ 
lished version, or which appear there in so altered a 
form that they can hardly be called the same. It would 
be impossible here to do justice to the whole of the book, 
and much of it would not be of great general interest in 
England. But one section stands out as exceptionally 
interesting, both in itself and because of the excitement 
and violent feelings which it aroused. It is the episode of 
La Signora, the nun of Monza. It is not an invention of 
Manzoni’s, but is taken, with some alterations and a good 
deal of amplification, from the “ Historiae Patriae ” of 
Ripamonti, and from the archives of Milan. 

The story is briefly as follows : Towards the end of the 
year 1575 there was born in Milan the child whom Man¬ 
zoni calls Gertrude, and who was afterwards known as La 
Signora di Monza. Her family was noble, rich and 
powerful, and. as soon as the birth of this child was 
announced to the father, he made up his mind that she 
should become a nun. His motive for this decision was 
not cruelty or caprice; it was merely a determination not to 
let the wealth of the family be dissipated, but to leave the 
whole property to his son without parting with any of it 
in the form of a dowry for his daughter. From early 
childhood she had no toys but dolls dressed as monks, 
nuns and saints; her future was a subject not discussed 
but taken for granted; and the only life to which she was 
encouraged, or, indeed, enabled to look forward was that 
of the cloister. As soon as she was old enough, she was 
sent to be educated at a Benedictine convent at Monza, 
where she remained until she was of an age to leave school. 
When that time arrived, her parents would doubtless have 
wished to make her join the Order at once, but the rule 
stipulated that no girl could be received as a novice until 
she had spent at least one year in secular life. Meanwhile 
Gertrude had grown up to be a young lady of a vigorous 


and commanding disposition, with a great longing for all 
the honours and pleasures which her family and wealth 
could procure; and on arriving home she showed no sign 
of complying with the wishes of her family. They were 
determined that, even if they could not force her into a 
nunnery they would still see that she got no enjoyment out 
of life at home. She was treated almost like a prisoner, 
never taken out of the house, never allowed to see any 
visitors, hardly spoken to by any of the household. There 
was only one person, a page, who treated her with courtesy 
and respect, and whose manner was not harsh and disap¬ 
proving. After some time she accepted his advances ; but 
she was soon found out and frightened and shamed into 
taking the veil. She was received into the convent in which 
she had been educated. At the end of her novitiate her 
father (who did not wish that his daughter should be 
unhappy, but merely that she should be a nun) used 
his influence to procure her all sorts of exemptions and 
privileges. She inhabited a private suite of rooms, had 
two sisters to wait on her, and was known to every one as 
La Signora. Now, in a house adjoining and partly over¬ 
looking that part of the building in which her quarters 
were situated there lived a notable bravo (Manzoni 
gives him the name of Egidio), who thought it would be 
a pleasant jest to add Gertrude to his record if he could 
make her acquaintance. At first he received but little 
encouragement, but by degrees she listened to him, 
answered him, admitted him to her rooms, and was 
compelled in self-protection to corrupt her two attendants. 
But concealment could not be long maintained; another 
sister found out the scandal and was secretly and success¬ 
fully murdered by the guilty parties. And here occurs the 
connection of these two, Gertrude and Egidio, with the 
main plot of the “ Promessi Sposi.” The heroine, Lucia, 
has narrowly escaped being captured by Don Rodrigo, 
her persecutor, and has not only taken refuge in this very 
convent, but has been put under Gertrude’s special protec¬ 
tion, and Egidio has been employed by Don Rodrigo and 
his friends to effect her abduction. This he had little 
difficulty in bringing about, seeing what a hold he had 
by now obtained over Gertrude, the person of the 
greatest influence in the convent. From this point the 
narrative draws rapidly to a close. We read how Gertrude 
began to give way under the nervous strain. The constant 
danger of being discovered with Egidio, the fear that 
accident might lead to the detection of the murder, and 
remorse for her betrayal of Lucia, all these preyed on her 
peace of mind to an intolerable extent. Her conduct, 
always eccentric, became so remarkable, her speech so 
wild, her moods so ungovernable, that she was watched, 
and suspicion fell upon her. Finally Cardinal Federigo 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, calling as Visitor to the 
convent, used his justiciary powers and had her trans¬ 
ferred to the Benedictine nunnery of the Bocchetto at 
Milan. Here, after passing through a period of raging 
madness, she recovered her sanity, confessed, and spent 
the rest of her life in penance. 

The history of this episode is curious. When the novel 
was finished, in 1823, it was read by two people, both of 
whom advised the suppression of the history of Gertrude. 
One was a man of letters, Fauriel, and one a churchman. 
Monsignor Tosi, Bishop of Pavia. But whereas Fauriel 
made the recommendation on purely aesthetic grounds, 
namely, that the episode was over-long and had but little 
to do with the plot, Tosi was actuated by an unintelligent 
clerical prejudice. It seems that Manzoni was influenced 
a good deal by the words of Faurirl and not at all by 
those of the ecclesiastic, which was most just and proper. 
But, however this may be, in the end he shortened this 
part of his work in a manner which leaves the history 
curiously incomplete. The first part, which tells of Ger¬ 
trude’s childhood and the means by which she was driven 
to take the veil, is obviously the furthest from the plot of 
the book; and this part is left practically intact, so far as 
the narrative is concerned, in the published version. The 
second, relating her life in the convent, her connection 
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with Egidio, the murder of the sister and Gertrude’s 
instrumentality in the abduction of Lucia, is, equally 
obviously, the only necessary part and full of interest; but 
in the final version it is shortened by more than half; the 
incidents are slurred over, hints take the place of definite 
statements and most of the dialogue is omitted. The third 
part—which, though irrelevant, is more justifiable than 
the first, since, having been introduced to the characters, 
we should like to know what became of them—is entirely 
suppressed; and the reader cannot even make a guess at 
the fate of Gertrude. 

The reading of this episode in its final but incomplete 
state awoke a fervour of unsatisfied curiosity. Passages 
were published from Ripamonti’s history and from the 
archives giving all the known facts in the life of Gertrude, 
but not before several fantastic sequels to Manzoni’s 
truncated version had appeared and received enthusiastic 
welcome. The most notable of these was the long two- 
volume novel of Giovanni Rosini. This work was entitled 
“La Monaca di Monza,” and recounted how Gertrude 
escaped from the convent and ran away with Egidio; how 
they travelled about Italy, seeing all the sights (because 
Rosini was interested in antiquities); how they were pur¬ 
sued and overtaken and how the villain died a horrible 
death in trying to rescue his lady from the arm of the law. 
The publication of the true facts gave rise to a storm of 
recrimination, which it is difficult to understand, between 
those who disapproved of the publication of so old and 
dead a scandal, and those who took a more liberal view. 
Between 1850 and i860 the tempest was still raging, 
and at the present day the feeling has not died out; for 
although Manzoni is considered second only to Dante 
as a necessary element in education, it is very rarely that 
the chapters relating to La Signora are permitted to be 
read in clerical and monastic schools. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 

Punctuation : its Principles and Practice. By 1 '. F. H ushand, 
M.A.,and M. F. A. Husband, B.A. (Routledge, 2s. 6d.) 

This book is in two parts; the first, historical; the second, 
modem, and sometimes abstract, but usually practical. The 
first is almost wholly admirable. The authors begin by 
reminding us, how much a writer must now depend upon 
artificial devices of more or less recent invention, for the 
intelligible self-expression which he may achieve. The 
very spaces between word and word are hardly ten 
centuries old: their importance is grotesquely illustrated 
here, by a passage from the “ Opium Eater,” printed with¬ 
out such spaces. A very early interesting example of the 
separation of words is to be found in a Greek inscription 
which is thus translated: 

" Saotis gives tosikainia tbehouse andtheotberthings all.” 

These three single words and three groups of words are 
divided by dots, which, it must be seen, give the sentence 
clearness and emphasis: it might almost have been 
tabulated for parsing. At an early date, the text was 
broken up into paragraphs by a blank space or by 
exposing the first letter of a new paragraph conspicu¬ 
ously in the margin. As early as the third century b.c., 
in the schools of Alexandria, a system of punctuation was 
developed, and the points, though their values were 
irregular, corresponded to our comma, semicolon and full- 
stop. But the highly inflected classical languages naturally 
had no need for such a system as could have been handed 
on unchanged to our own. Nor is such punctuation as 
they used quite intelligible. Why did it exist without 
word-separation ? Whether it were to make the sense 
unquestionable, or to indicate pauses for the guidance of 
a public reader, is not clear. But our authors give useful 
particulars of a number of manuscripts, beginning with the 
fourth century of the Christian era; and from the early 
English practice, they conclude that punctuation was 


| meant “ to ensure a correct rendering ” when sacred works 
were read aloud. Poetry, they say, was punctuated 
metrically rather than logically ; but to make such a rude 
distinction is to ignore the fact that the metre of all good 
poetry, especially poetry of ancient date, is always a guide 
to the sense. Prose, however, as early as Alfred the Great, 
was so divided that we should not wish to make a single 
change, except in so far as it would be possible to give 
each point an invariable value. Wycliffe’s Bible, again, 
reveals principles inseparable from English syntax. But, 
“ with the gradual loss of inflections from the vernacular 
and the growth at the same time of a richer and more 
complex style ” (especially in the sixteenth century), 
“ there came what we might call a native need for more 
exact punctuation.” We have, therefore, in the great 
body of English composition, two modes of punctuation, 
usually side by side, though in unequal degrees : the first 
and newer for explaining construction ; the second, which 
the authors call “rhetorical punctuation,” for the aid of 
the careless or illiterate in exacting pauses, and, at its finest, 
for representing the writer’s own emphasis perfectly. As 
the authors say: “ The voice of an intelligent reader 
ignores some of the textual pointing, and introduces 
breaks at places other than those where there are points.” 
The most careful modern writers seem disposed to fore¬ 
stall these adventures of the intelligent reader. Lionel 
Johnson, for example, left no subtlety unmarked. It may 
be worth recording, too, that we have noticed, in the hand¬ 
writing of a scrupulous man, that he recognised pauses 
which no printer ever indicated: that, for example, if he 
had to write “ Matthew Arnold says,” he would, in accord¬ 
ance with the practice of his own voice, run the first two 
words almost into one, and cut them off decidedly from 
the last by a space; and that, instinctively, where writing 
too hastily for stops, he marked all rhetorical pauses by 
spaces of varying length. 

The second part of the book is too full of little, but preg¬ 
nant, matters for us to discuss adequately. The uses of 
each stop are dealt with; and, let us say at once, with 
admirable precision and fulness. If anything more than 
the example of illustrious mm is needed to show the im¬ 
portance of a logical order in sentences and in the concat¬ 
enation of sentences, this book supplies the need. It has 
several sayings, as that “ there is a somewhat narrow limit 
to the power of punctuation to free a sentence from the 
ambiguity that arises out of vagueness of connection,” 
which should be taken to heart. Nevertheless, we have 
been most interested in the abundant expression of an 
opinion, in the theory and practice of Messrs. Husband, 
which is at odds with some admired authors and our own 
preference. By their quotations, indeed, they show them¬ 
selves to be aware of the utmost diversity in styles, and to 
be catholic in admiration and acute in dissent. But, by 
their practice, they seem to us inclined to a frugality of 
punctuation that is somewhat rash and surprising in men 
who know how the spoken word, and more so the written 
word, is open to misinterpretation. Everywhere we have 
noticed such sentences as this : 

“ The defect of which we are most vividly aware in reading such a 
passage as this is the want of word-separation—” 

It is our opinion that such a lack of punctuation is in con¬ 
flict with the modern tendency, which is expressed in so 
characteristic a writer as the author of the following piece: 

“ No writer escapes, or should desire to escape, the influences of his 
age: but it is not merely by recording them, that he will live ; it is by 
showing that in them, which is of no time or country, but old as the 
human race. Partial success in that endeavour marks a writer for 
a humanist ; perfect success, for a classic : the humanist may be re¬ 
cognised by his contemporaries ; the classic must have faith in himself, 
whilst his contemporaries can have no more than hope on his account. 
If Mr. Hardy have deserved the perfect success, he will command it 
also : when, matters not at all.” 

With this and similar work, we would reply to Messrs. 
Husband’s practice. We would also point out that too 
little punctuation is bad, because it renders bad writing 
more troublesome than it need be; good writing, sometimes 
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ambiguous; and the best writing, always liable to mis¬ 
conceptions which may handicap its chance of a perfect 
effect. We know the beauty of a sentence that sweeps 
without impediment in one gracious curve to its full stop, 
and the beauty, too, of a complex sentence in which the 
s tops are as valuable as the division of a stanza of verse 
into lines, or as the hedges and littered crags and out¬ 
cropping rock by which the eye travels up a mountain to 
the clouds. Messrs. Husband appear to be too sensitive 
to the look of stops, to the suggestion of a skeleton, and 
their own sparing use of them is the one fault in a good 
book. 


THE NAVY UNDER NELSON 

Sea LiJ'e in Nelson’1 Time. By John Masefield. (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Masefield has undoubtedly hit upon one good way of 
marking the Nelson Centenary. There are already books 
in plenty on Nelson himself, on Lady Hamilton, and on the 
campaign of Trafalgar. Mr. Masefield sets out to show us 
another side of the matter. He wants to place before us 
the Navy as it was, “ during the latter years of Nelson’s 
life,” the social and professional life of all ranks both afloat 
and ashore, the ships they lived in and the guns they fired in 
action, the daily routine on board ship, the scenes of orgy 
that accompanied a stay in port. But though he has drawn 
some very vivid pictures of the Navy, he has not done what 
he set out to do, nor anything very much like it. in 
that he deals with matters which pertain to periods long 
before and after “Nelson’s time.” Particularly has he ex¬ 
aggerated what he calls the horror of life between-decks. 
It was not at any time, nor is it now, a very comfortable 
life, nor yet perhaps an altogether enjoyable one; 
still, men were, and are, continually attracted to it. 
Mr. Masefield calls the sea life in the late eighteenth century 
“ brutalising, cruel and horrible.” But he fails to con¬ 
vince, because it is clear that he is by no means always 
certain of his ground. The authorities he quotes deal 
with such widely different periods and are of such 
varying authority, that before we have got through a third 
of the book we realise that the pictures he draws fit 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century as well as, or even 
better than, the period he has set out to describe. And, 
when he is unable to find information dealing with that 
period he quite calmly takes earlier or later writers, and 
omits to furnish any particular references to his 
authorities. At the end of the book is a list of works 
consulted, which Mr. Masefield recommends to those 
desiring to learn more of the way of life in the Navy 
between 1790 and 1805. And among those works we find 
Ward’s “ Wooden World Dissected ” ; Maydman’s “ Naval 
Speculations ”; and the novels of Smollett, who mainly 
wrote of the Navy as it was before Nelson was born; and 
on the other side, Captain Glascock’s novels, Mitford’s 
“ Johnny Newcomein the Navy ” and Captain Basil Hall’s 
“ Fragments,” which refer in the main to periods after the 
Admiral's death. 

Mr. Masefield’s technical knowledge is limited, and 
in adapting or paraphrasing some of his authorities he 
makes (perhaps with the help of his printer) some unfor¬ 
tunate errors. Thus he speaks of “ the keen ironships of 
the present day,” and of a captain being junior to a senior 
captain. He tells us in all seriousness that a visitor going 
aboard one of the ships of the Trafalgar period would have 
made use of a ladder of battens, at each side of which 
“ was a side rope extended by stanchions.” Presumably he 
means “ suspended from.” 

" The captain of a man-of-war, on receiving bis appointment to a 
ship, at once repaired on board her, wherever she then lay, first 
obtaining from the master-attendant of the dockyard a new narrow 
pendant, a swallowe d-tailed piece of red-and-white bunting to hoist 
at her masthead. Having repaired on board, and hoisted his pendant, 
the captain * read himself in,’before the caretakers and old seamen 
aboard the ship.” 


More wrong impressions could hardly be conveyed in fhe 
same space. The captain did not go all over the dockyard 
seeking his piece of red-and white-bunting, nor did he hoist 
it himself at the masthead. Nor did he read himself in 
before the caretakers. That ceremony was performed 
when he had got his ship’s company. Mr. Masefield appears 
in this and subsequent instances to have adapted the 
“Instructions” without fully understanding them, and 
without, so far as we can see, even taking the trouble to 
find out whether he is making sense of them or not. And he 
describes the ceremony when the captain came on board or 
went ashore as if it were some extraordinary and obsolete 
ceremonial instead of a matter of every-day occurrence in 
every ship of the Royal Navy to-day, as it was then. 

In the matter of naval costume and uniform, again, he 
goes sadly wrong in places. He says that lieutenants 
at the time of Trafalgar generally wore their hats athwart- 
ships. Other authorities say that they were worn fore and 
aft. Again he say’s that “ a master’s uniform was prac¬ 
tically the same as the captain’s,” but it was not until 
1808 that a uniform for masters and pursers, “ the warrant 
officers of ward-room rank”, was introduced. 

And so we might go on, quoting errors and misleading 
statements. One more must suffice. Mr. Masefield gives 
the five stanzas of the old song, “ Farewell, Spanish Ladies,” 
and has got the last two lines of the fourth verse quite 
wrong. Here is his version : 

“ So stand by your stoppers, see clear your shank painters, 

“ Haul all yqur clew-garnets, stick out tacks and sheets.” 

The correct version, as understood by nearly every 
seaman in the Service, is 

“Stand by your cat-stoppers, let go your shank painters, 

“ Haul up your clew-garnets and raise tacks and sheets." 

Mr. Masefield started out with a good idea. But, to 
be quite frank, we strongly suspect that that idea was to 
write a book on “ Life in the Navy in Olden Times” : and 
that the Nelson centenary is responsible for a change of 
title and a consequent want of exactitude in the contents. 
The book interests; its clever and graphic writing make 
the story worth reading ; but as a work of reference or as 
a picture of the Navy under Nelson it is valueless. 


THE LATE GEORGE MACDONALD 

Scotland has been, and is, rich—it might be said passing 
rich—in the matter of her literary sons, but it may be 
doubted whether she will ever again be blessed with so typical 
a Scots mystic and writer as the late George MacDonald, 
for the times likely to produce such types are passing away. 

The man who will be remembered in the literature of his 
own country as the writer of “Hidden Life,” “Robert 
Falconer,” “ Sir Gibbie,” “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” and 
in that of the wider English-speaking world as the writer 
of “David Elginbrod,” “The Diary of an Old Soul,” and 
“ At the Back of the North Wind,” was born the son of 
an Aberdeenshire miller eighty-one years ago. He was 
brought up, and his intellect developed and was nurtured, 
in that rarefied atmosphere of high, austere thinking and 
plain living which seems to have been natural in the 
humblest Scottish!homes of that day; and his parents— 
in this following the example set them by men and women 
of their standing all over the country—made every need¬ 
ful sacrifice in order to provide their son with a University 
education. In “ Hidden Life ” will be found what has 
been described as ‘ a classic epic” of student life at 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Unlike most men dowered with the divine fire—and 
none can doubt that George MacDonald was so dowered— 
he did not begin to write early; indeed, before the publica¬ 
tion of his first book, “ Within and Without,” he had gone 
through many varieties of religious and mental experience. 
He had rejected Scottish Presbyterianism, and had actually 
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become in England a Congregational minister; and very 
soon after bis first poem was published (that is when he 
was thirty-three) he had joined the great band of those 
thinkers who from conscientious motives retired from the 
ministry. 

George MacDonald was close on forty when he made 
what in modem parlance would be called his first “hit” 
with "David Elginbrod,” which is said to have been 
strongly recommended to the publisher by Mrs. Oliphant, 
who was perhaps even more remarkable as a critic than as 
a novelist and writer. It is also interesting to recall that 
among his first admirers—and, if one may use the word in 
such a sense, patrons—was Lady Byron, whose strong bent 
towards mysticism was satisfied by much of George Mac¬ 
Donald’s most characteristic work. 

During the years which followed the publication of 
" David Elginbrod,” MacDonald produced always one, and 
sometimes two books a year, and it may be said that 
everything he wrote was of high quality; even the slighter 
of the tales and verses published for the most part in 
Good Words and the Sunday Magazine being instinct with 
an exquisite feeling for nature, with a high and lofty spirit, 
and those delightful touches of phantasy which found full 
expression in his beautiful stories for children. 

Apart from his work, George MacDonald was blessed 
with a picturesque personality which would have made 
him attractive to thoughtful and sympathetic people 
had he been known only as preacher and lecturer. 
Even in extreme old age he retained his fine and inspirit¬ 
ing presence, his beautiful voice and magnetic charm of 
manner. Though for long years he was never really at 
ease in a pecuniary sense—for he married early, and he 
had a very large family, characteristically adding to the 
number by adoption—he was the centre of a singularly 
happy home-life: in his wife he had a perfect helpmeet, 
and he never recovered from her death, which took place 
three years ago, a year after the celebration of their golden 
wedding-day. There are still many who remember with 
moved hearts the curious little performancesof The Pilgrim’s 
Progress in which the MacDonald family took part— 
indeed it is to be hoped that this, George MacDonald’s 
own dramatic version of the work which has so deeply 
influenced innumerable writers of English, survives in some 
concrete form, though Bunyan’s allegory will never again 
be acted as it was by MacDonald, his wife and their many 
children. 

In these days, when it has become the fashion to draw 
parallels and to seek for similitudes, MacDonald has been 
likened first to one and then to another of the younger 
Scottish writers ; but it may be doubted whether any one 
of them has as yet come anywhere near him. He was 

E »et as well as story-teller, prophet as well as mystic. 

is work, especially his stories of Scottish life and 
character, and even some of his verse, has really more 
affinity with that of Galt—perhaps even with that of 
Beattie—than with that of the modem Scottish novelists. 

Dr. MacDonald had the pleasure of seeing one of his 
sons follow in his footstep, and it was to him, Mr. Ronald 
MacDonald, that he dedicated in a few touching words his 
book “There and Back.” No man received more lavish 
appreciation from his own contemporaries and fellow 
craftsmen; he was privileged to move to admiration both 
the greater and the lesser audience, and Ruskin described 
“ The Diary of an Old Soul ” as one of the three great 
religious poems of our century. 


EARLY UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES 

The Academy recorded some weeks ago the appearance 
of two new Oxford magazines : it was a kindly action, for 
these strange papers “ come like water, and like wind they 
go.” There is, however, no cause for surprise at the 
production of University magazines, since the under¬ 
graduate is ever a creature of leisure : he has too, countless 


objects for the exercise of his wit, the most obvious being 
the august body of dons, and, what is more to the point, 
he often has a little money to waste. Fame also has to be 
considered, and if Oxford reads what Oxford writes the 
reward is indeed great, as Canon Beeching testified in some 
neat verses in an Oxford paper called The Pipe which was 
produced a few years ago. 

This form of literature really dates, according to 
Mr. H. C. Marillier, from 1721, when a series of weekly 
essays appeared at Oxford under the title of “ Terrae 
filius; ” these essays were of such note that they were 
twice reprinted in the same century. The object of 
the work was explained in words which cannot be tran¬ 
scribed into the columns of a modern newspaper, but it 
may suffice to say that the imaginary orator, from whom 
the work took its title, purported to deal very freely 
with the morals of his superiors and equals. Prudence 
must have gained the day in the end, for the contents are 
chiefly concerned with treason and politics. The author 
was Nicholas Amhurst, who was expelled from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, according to his own version of the affair, 
for being a Whig. He certainly was a Whig and a member 
of the Constitution Club, which was not beloved by the 
Tory heads of colleges and other leading men in the 
University. In the dedication to Dr. Delaune prefixed to 
his poems he gives a long list of reasons for his expulsion, 
and it includes reasons so diverse as his love of “ foreign 
turnips and Presbyterian bishops,” “ lampooning priest¬ 
craft and petticoat,” and " not lampooning the government 
and the revolution.” Amhurst published several poems 
which, though often marred by coarseness, show consider¬ 
able skill in versification, one of his earlier' productions 
being “ Strephon’s revenge : a satire on the Oxford toasts.” 
which deals with the licentious ways of the University. 
There is a tradition that, when Amhurst died, a printer 
erected a tomb to his memory, but whether this was 
because the poet wrote a good copperplate hand or paid 
his bills regularly is unfortunately not apparent. The 
eighteenth century witnessed the production of several 
other papers at both Universities, but the majority were 
of a very solemn and heavy description, in which the 
reader might, if he were so disposed, “ revel in a banquet of 
unmitigated fact.” The more interesting of these are the 
Student and the Oxford Sausage. The humour of the 
Student is not of a very entertaining character, but it had 
many famous contributors, including, on one occasion, Dr. 
Johnson. It first saw the light in 1750 and with its sixth 
number changed its title into the Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany. The Oxford Sausage consisted of pieces of verse 
of which many editions were printed, some of them being 
illustrated by Bewick. 

The undergraduate paper really came into existence in 
the last century, and it came apparently to stay. At 
Oxford the first genuine production of this kind was The 
Undergraduate, which lived for six weeks in 1819, and is 
cruelly said to have been weekly in two senses of the 
word. At Cambridge ten years later appeared The Snob, 
famous for contributions from the pen of Thackeray, who 
also wrote in the Gownsman, which flourished in 1830. 
From this date onwards the papers at each University 
have been numerous, colleges even in some cases produc¬ 
ing magazines of their own, and they have contained 
many writings by authors who afterwards rose to fame. 
The earlier magazines, however, are disappointing in some 
ways, for they generally confine themselves to literary 
topics. If only one could read some Granta, ’Varsity, 
or Isis of a hundred years ago there would be enter¬ 
tainment indeed. Unhappily these things are of a newer 
time, and it is not vouchsafed to the twentieth century to 
read, for instance, what the undergraduate of 1804 thought 
or said when he saw the Oxford Volunteers parade with 
their colours in Merton fields, and fire a feu de joie in 
the Broad in honour of His Most Gracious Majesty’s 
birthday. The growing importance of sports of every kind 
has created this difference in the nature of these curious 
journals, and it must be confessed that a wholly literary 
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paper of the serious kind edited by, and for, undergraduates, 
is not a great financial success. In the library of the 
British Museum may be found the few numbers which were 
published of these papers, and it is sad to see how many 
of them did not live after birth. 

For lighter and more witty productions Cambridge must 
be awarded the palm, for it would certainly be difficult to 
surpass so famous and so excellent a publication as the 
Light Green, which was written chiefly by A. C. Hilton 
of St. John’s and has been frequently reprinted. It contains 
such parodies as “ The Heathen Passee ” and “ The Vulture 
and the Husbandman,” which have both become classics. 
They are rivalled only at Oxford in modern times by the 
poems of Mr. Godley and of “ Q.” Many excellent jeux 
a esprit are doubtless hidden away in some of the more 
ephemeral of these magazines, which in themselves are 
quite witty enough to live, but it may be doubted whether 
any early poem of the great poets was first published in this 
way. Of course, a good deal of the contents is marred by 
the terrible but inevitable fate of being out of date and so 
incomprehensible: it is at any rate a failing from which 
few sentences that are written can hope to escape. 

The writer had the good fortune to go into residence at 
Oxford in 1898. The following year was singularly barren, 
for in it were produced but two new magazines, and of 
these one was edited by ladies and the other was the organ 
of Ruskin Hall, so that neither was an undergraduate 
magazine. In 1900 the tide came in with a rush, bringing 
with it six undergraduate papers, none of which survived 
the fourth number, although the ’ Varsity , which was 
established in the following year, may still be bought every 
week. Once departed, they return no more; but new 
generations come and go, the spirit of journalistic enter¬ 
prise is still certain to flourish, and it will be interesting 
to see whether this peculiar characteristic of Oxford will 
be influenced to any appreciable extent by the influx of 
Rhodes scholars. American headlines are hardly suited 
to the pages of a magazine, however slender in bulk it may 
be, but scope for “ up-to-date methods ” will doubtless be 
found, and even the modern ingenuities of the advertising 
art may possibly be introduced to beguile the unwary 
undergraduate who never pays cash. 


PRECURSORS OF WORDSWORTH 

Twenty years ago, the late Canon Ainger read a paper 
before the Wordsworth Society on “ Poets who helped to 
form Wordsworth’s Style.” The paper was luminous and 
suggestive, but not quite final; one or two poets whom 
Canon Ainger did not mention left their mark upon Words¬ 
worth. Recently, in the columns of a contemporary. Mr. 
Lane Cooper gave instances of Wordsworth’s indebtedness 
for some of his material and ideas to Keate’s “ Account 
of the Pelew Islands,” and the travels of that “ impassioned 
scientist,” Henry Bartram; not to mention the influence 
’' v ' of the poet Bowles. Perhaps, however, the influence we 
shall touch upon in this article is of a different kind. 
Even in the making of poets nature does not proceed 
by leaps; and though Wordsworth was one of the least 
derivative of writers, he had his forerunners and mould¬ 
ing influences. Scientists would be happy if they could 
trace evolution as certainly in the world of matter as we 
can in the world of mind. The Canon did not refer to 
classical influences: doubtless, though he did not say so, 
he was purposely limiting himself to the national litera¬ 
ture. But in the last phase of the poet’s literary develop¬ 
ment, before traces of obvious decline had set in, Words¬ 
worth fell for a period under a predominating classic 
influence, which, If pushed further, might actually have 
submerged his own powerful individuality. Plato, to 
whom poetry owes so much, had, of course, touched Words¬ 
worth deeply; but Vergil moved him more directly, and it 
is undoubtedly to Vergilian influence that we are indebted 
for “ Laodamia ” and ” Dion.” The “ Ode to Lycoris ” is 


Horatian—with a difference; and strikingly prefigures 
Matthew Arnold, who himself derived in a marked degree 
from Wordsworth and the Greek classics. In the majestic 
“ Laodamia,” the glorifying of self-restraint in the highest 
domain of the soul’s emotions, we constantly feel the 
presence of reminiscences from the “ AJneid ” ; but the 
“Georgies” and “Bucolics” have left traces in many 
parts of Wordsworth’s poetry. It is no question of 
plagiarism; plagiarism, with poets of true genius, is an 
impossibility, for true genius is ever supreme in its honour, 
and the charge of having wilfully borrowed disgraces him 
who makes it rather than him who is charged. But it is 
the unconscious imitation, the influence powerfully felt 
and followed, that we are now examining. Even the most 
derivative poets rarely deserve to be styled plagiarists; 
and Wordsworth had a double guard—his own stubborn 
integrity, and his probable belief that what he could him¬ 
self say would be quite as good as anything that he could 
borrow. But he sometimes condescended to direct imita¬ 
tion, in form if not in matter. Canon Ainger did not 
mention that one of the most remarkably Wordsworthian 
lyrics, the noble “ Ode to Duty,” was consciously and 
deliberately moulded on the model of Gray’s ode “ To Ad¬ 
versity.” Wordsworth himself tells us this, at the same time 
noting that Gray’s poem itself was modelled on Horace’s 
ode to Fortune. Wordsworth’s own piece, therefore, is 
doubly derivative. When a man consciously writes a 
poem on the model of another, he is in some sense “ writing 
to order,” though it be to his own order, and in such 
conditions it is generally said that the highest work is im¬ 
possible. The “ Ode to Duty ” quite refutes this supposed 
rule, or is one of the exceptions that prove it. It is time 
that we got rid of the idea of the fine frenzy, the lyric 
madness; philosophy and experience might teach us that 
expression does not come at the highest moment of 
emotion: neither deep sorrow nor deep joy is easily articu¬ 
late. The utterance comes when the emotion is receding: 
the bolt has fallen before we can see the flash. There have 
been schools of rhapsody and gush, but the work that pre¬ 
vails and endures is more often the result of after-thought, 
of reflection and a gathering together of spiritual experi¬ 
ence, when the glow of transfiguration still lingers, and 
subconsciousness brings its stores and its reserve of im¬ 
pression to the surface. Wordsworth set himself to write 
this piece with the calm purpose of framing his poem after 
the model of Gray’s; the form is strictly derivative, and so 
to some extent is the manner, but the material came from 
the poet’s inner life. Gray gave the key that opened the 
flood-gates, and the waters poured forth: the result was 
one of the most original and impressive utterances in 
Wordsworth’s noblest vein. We see the sponsorship in the 
first line. Gray had written : 

“ Daughter of Jove, relentless power ”; 

and Wordsworth follows with his 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God I " 

The later poet’s work is too well known to need quota¬ 
tion here; but it is interesting to look a little more closely 
at Gray’s. He is a trifle more stilted, and touched by the 
poetic conventions of his day, yet we cannot say his work 
is unworthy of having prompted so fine a successor. 

•• Thy form benign, O Goddess! wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love and to forgive; 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, and know myself a man." 

The possibility that Wordsworth’s great ode, “ Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality,” borrowed something from Henry 
Vaughan has perhaps been debated often enough. Some 
traces of similarity of spirit have also been noted in 
Wither; and we know that Wordsworth, in his earliest 
work, was influenced by the Countess of Winchilsea. 
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Collins and Thomson he deliberately imitated ; and if he 
did not imitate Dyer, he at least wrote a sonnet about 
him, and expressed an admiration for his work that to us 
seems almost excessive. But Dyer will bear examining 
with care; there must have been good stuff in a poet 
whom Wordsworth so admired. Turning to some other 
eighteenth-century poets, we find that Mallet actually 
wrote a poem named “ The Excursion,” but a perusal 
proves that Wordsworth owed nothing to this but, possibly, 
the name. Taking up the writings of Mark Akenside, 
we find there some “ Inscriptions,” and it is impossible to 
read these without thinking of Wordsworth’s pieces on the 
naming of places. Throughout all literature there is no 
blank-verse that approximates so nearly to Wordsworth’s 
own as does this of Akenside. Take the following, from 
one pi these Inscriptions: 


“ Stranger, I have told 
My function: if within thy bosom dwell 
Aught which may challenge praise, thou wilt not leave 
Unhonour'd my abode, nor shall I hear 
A sparing benediction from thy tongue.” 


Surely this is Wordsworthian. And here is another 
fragment: 

" Enter in, 

O stranger, undismayed ; nor bat nor toad 
Here lurks ; and if thy breast of blameless thoughts 
Approve thee, not unwelcome shalt thou tread 
My mansion." 


Akenside was a true poet, and here he seems to have had 
a remarkable foresight of the work of one greater than 
himself. Almost certainly, Wordsworth knew his work; 
and to some it may seem equally clear that he was 
influenced by it. Even of the studied simplicity of 
language that was the dominant feature of his literary 
creed, there were many examples before Wordsworth; he 
was rather reverting to an earlier style, the noble pureness 
of all utterance at its highest sincerity, than inventing a 
new manner. But the poets that influenced him were not 
limited to one age or one school. He felt deeply the charm of 
the Italians, not only Dante ; Chiabrera and Michelangelo 
moved him even to translation. He directly paraphrased 
Chaucer, in a futile attempt to modernise his work for the 
public; and once or twice he made an effort in the ballad 
style. These efforts were not happy; but of course 
we do not class the “Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle,” the “ Hart-Leap Well,” or “ The White Doe 
of Rylstone,” in this category. Even if in form they 
owe something to Scott and the balladists, in spirit 
they are purely Wordsworthian. Yet it is certain that 
in “The White Doe” Wordsworth made a deliberate 
attempt to write a poem that might become popular—and 
failed. He wrote a beautiful poem, but popularity for 
such a work was out of the question. Perhaps, among 
other traces of influence, it may be fitting to remember 
that, in commemorating Burns, Wordsworth purposely 
assumed the metre most closely linked to the Scottish 
bard’s memory; and when he wrote an ode to the 
Cuckoo, he was clearly indebted to that earlier ode, the 
authorship of which is still being disputed. Whether 
written by John Logan or Michael Bruce, the earlier ode 
is not much inferior to that which Wordsworth penned on 
the same subject and in the same metre. It may be said 
that it is idle to note these resemblances, unless it be done 
in a spirit of detraction, when it becomes invidious; but 
certainly there is a pleasure in studying the links that 
connect a great genius with those who have gone before 
him, and the pedigree of a poem may have as great a claim 
as the pedigree of a person. The immediate and especial 
message of Wordsworth was an original message—so 
original as to be almost apocalyptic, though suggestions of 
it are to be found in the work of Bartram; but for all that 
he was not without a spiritual ancestry, and the fire that 
burned on his altar owed some kindling sparks to other 
fires. It is not in the nature of man to stand utterly 
alone; and the greatest is linked through many forefathers 
0 the common stuff of mother-earth. A. L. S. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

ON SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN VERSE 

Thb state of the present world of poetry is curious and 
worthy of attention. On the one hand poets and pub¬ 
lishers declare that there are no readers: poets and readers 
declare that there are no publishers: and publishers and 
readers declare that there are no poets. Here we have, 
reproduced, the celebrated triangular duel of Mr. Midship¬ 
man Easy. That readers exist, even as they did in the 
days of Satan Montgomery or of Festus Bailey, may be 
doubted: that they exist in sufficient numbers to form a 
Public is, however, indubitable. What one is left to 
wonder at is : Why they are not “ reached.” Is it lack of 
enterprise on the part of the publisher or lack of attrac¬ 
tiveness in the poet ? Is the answer to the riddle simply 
that the “ Fifteen Hundred Market ” is overlooked or des¬ 
pised by the publisher whose eyes are fixed on the shining 
glories of the boomed novelist ? or is it simply that the 
verse that sees the light in the waste corners of the maga¬ 
zines is too good, in the sense of being too “ literary ” ? 
Let an example be made of one of the more excellent of 
the body of poets. 

There has been appearing lately, in a humble, almost 
periodical form—in “ parts ” as it were—a series of 
shilling volumes of the poems of Mr. T. Sturge Moore. 
That this enterprise has been completed may be taken 
as evidence that it has found a public to the extent 
of paying its way. That it has not overlapped the Fifteen 
Hundred connoisseurs we may take for granted. I first 
came across the work of Mr. Sturge Moore at the house of 
a friend—a connoisseur of the connoisseurs—where, lying 
amongst a heap upon a table, I saw what appeared to be a 
pamphlet, called “The Gazelles.” One does not know 
what these things may not prove: a pamphlet called “ The 
Gazelles” might be anything; most probably a tract of 
some society for the prevention of one form or other of 
vice or cruelty. But, opening it because I was too 
uninterested to lav it down, I read : 

•' When the sheen on tall summer grass is pale. 

Across blue skies white clouds float on 
In shoals, or disperse and singly sail, 

Till, the sun being set, they all are gone: 

Yet, as long as they may shine bright in the sun. 

They flock or stray through the daylight bland, 

While their stealthy shalows like foxes run 
Beneath where the grass is dry and tanned : 

And the waste, in hills that swell and fall, 

Goes heaving into yet dreamier haze ; 

And a wonder of silence is over all 
Where the eye feeds long like a lover's gaze: 

Then, cleaving the grass, gazelles appear. . . ." 

Now here is the opening of a rather long poem. And it 
is, essentially, the right opening—the wording not too 
close, the frame of the picture, the landscape, put in with 
simple words, the phrasing not intricate, the rhythm run¬ 
ning easily. And, at the right moment, the heroes—the 
gazelles—appear. It reminds me, in fact, of the opening 
of the best of Maupassant’s long conies —“ The Field of 
Olives.” And, in all these respects, the poem maintains its 
level to the end. 

The other verses of the same fascicule were not so interest¬ 
ing to me. The wording of them was, precisely, too close : 
the rhythms intricate and rather crabbed: the ideas not 
very arresting to an unaroused mind. And it must be re¬ 
membered that verse, suffering under those shackles of 
metre and form that later so greatly help it, must make an 
appeal sufficiently strong to arrest unaroused minds. I 
am glad therefore that I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Sturge Moore through his “Gazelles” and not through, 
say : “ Desire Sings ” ; “ Desire Pleads ” ; and “ Desire 
Muses ”—verses which are, as the titles indicate, derivative, 
allegorical, rather cold and rather crabbedly expressed. 

Accidentally and desultorily I came across others of 
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these little pamphlets—(I have them all now in a brown 
cardboard case)—and gradually there arose in my mind 
the figure of a poet who interested me—who came back to 
me at odd moments and set me wondering vaguely. They 
set me, in fact, wondering what he could be like—using 
the words in no personal sense—what could be his 
provenance, who his literary fathers and sponsors. I 
could not “ place ” him anywhere. In a sense much of his 
verse was derivative, much of his vocabulary irritating 
because of a certain preciousness. Thus the prose intro¬ 
duction to “ Pan’s Prophecy ” is in a sort of Wardour 
Street English, and frequent use of alliteration such as 

"... she sits and works 
As women work weaving in wall-cloths wide; ” 

renders whole passages uninteresting because of their 
artificiality. But one pardons—or rather one forgets— 
these things for the sake of a personality that interests one 
or because of a point of view novel and well worked out. 

All the poems contained good things, if all tasted a little 
too strongly of the honeycomb. On the other hand, if 
most of the subjects were derivative—classical and not 
significant to a workaday world—the approach to the 
subject was new and individual. Thus the “ Rout of the 
Amazons ” is related by a Faun, appalled at the sight of 
so much beauty, feminine and shining, crushed by the 
hoofs of horses or emptied of its bright blood by men’s 
spears. That, too, was the root idea of the “ Gazelles.” 

I know now, because I have heard critics say so, that Mr. 
Sturge Moore is by descent one of the pre-Raphaelite poets; 
that he has worked at woodcutting ; has made designs; is 
a thoughtful critic of the plastic arts—that in all proba¬ 
bility be is, temperamentally or by accident, an aesthete. 

I am glad upon the whole that I did not know this until 
comparatively recently, since the ignorance had let me 
approach his work with a quite clear mind. But, of course, 
every man must have a parentage and a jumping-off place; 
and the question is how far Mr. Moore will jump. It is for 
that that one examines his verse anxiously—for that and 
because he represents, typifies, and stands for most of the 
tendencies of the Modern Poet. One may, I mean, see in 
his verse at its least good pretty clearly, why Modern 
Poetry makes so little appeal to the modern world ; and, 
in his verse at its really best, one may see some hope for 
an approaching renascence of appeal. 

The pre-Raphaelite poets—from whom neaily all the 
poets of to-day, including Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
Kudyard Kipling, in one way or another descend—put 
back the clock of British verse so woefully not because they 
sought their “ subjects ” in the mediaeval world but because 
they tried to identify themselves with the mediaeval point 
of view. They could not, I mean, see that per se a sewing- 
machine is as romantic an object, or as poetic a symbol 
of human destinies, as an embroidery frame. But 
all the really great poems of the world have been 
expressed in terms of thought modern to them. It has 
never been the “ documenting ” of a poem that has been 
the important matter. " Paradise Lost” made its appeal 
because of its reading of life in terms of the seventeenth 
century; because it voiced the thought of its time and not 
because it was a fine projection of the mental state of the 
Garden of Eden. But the verse of the present day is 
almost entirely derived from the thought of the present 
day. It goes searching, as it were, the hidden graves, 
ruined temples, or golden closets of forgotten worlds. In 
consequence it deals almost entirely in “pictures”; and, 
at the best, the appeal of the “ picture-poem ” must be 
limited. 

Tb a large extent it is a matter of the very bed-rock of 
all verse—of vocabulary. Imagine a modern poet lying on 
the beech at, say, Hastings. There is the hot shingle, a 
dove-coloured sea, a sky half silver half gold, and that 
most pathetic, suggestive and bewildering of all modern 
objects—the immense crowd. If we can imagine our 
modern poet being there at all and not hiding in an Italian 
cloister, what words will he have to describe the scene, 


what “ tone ” will he get into his poem ? How will he 
avoid making it wholly vulgar, or how will he avoid 
sudden contrasts of “ poetic ” words with everyday 
objects ? Yet assuredly such a “ subject,” poetically 
viewed—the great crowds pouring out of the vast towns 
in search of some sort of Island of the Blest, in search of 
some sort of Ideal, Joy, Love. Health, New Youth, or 
whatever it be they seek—such a subject is worthy of 
treatment. Are there no classical Idylls that treat of lower 
middle-class people waiting to view the opening of 
temples ? And are these Idylls not Poetry ? 

Such subjects are almost barred to the modern poet—by 
his “ poetic ” dialect. He finds it, in fact, easier to ransack 
Chaucer or Spenser for archaic words that gain a certain 
glamour from their remoteness; he shirks the labour of 
selecting such modem words as should give his page aloof¬ 
ness from mere colloquialism, and instead of trying to form 
a modern language that shall be at once vivid and delicate 
as an instrument he goes further and further in the direc¬ 
tion of evoking a literary dialect from dead languages. 
And the difficulty of understanding him, however slight, 
induces a weariness in his reader and a general distaste for 
attacking new verse, since the appreciation of each new 
poet means for the reader learning a new dialect in addi¬ 
tion to getting into touch with a new personality. We 
wait, in fact, for the poet who, in limpid words, with clear 
enunciation and, without inverted phrases, shall give the 
mind of the time sincere frame and utterance. 

It.is not, let it be repeated, the choice of subject that is at 
fault. There is no reason why the poet should write solely 
of the Housing Question, the Sex Problem, or the new forms 
of locomotion, nor is there any reason why he should not 
set his story in Persia or in Verona before the Renaissance. 
There was no reason why Webster should not write of 
Amalfi or Shakespeare of Elsinore—a dim antiquity; the 
point is that the mind of the poet should be modern- The 
appeal of Webster’s Dance of Madmen was Cockney of the 
sixteenth century; and the soliloquy commencing “ To 
be or not to be . . .” was written by a man alive to 
the problems of his fellow men of the day. And, too, it 
is not necessary that the poet should regard himself as a 
teacher. But, whether he write lyric or epic, drama or 
contes in verse, it is necessary, if he is to appeal, that he 
should promote vital thought. He must rouse ideas in 
the minds of his fellow mortals; and, to that extent, he 
must voice his time. 

It is for that reason that we see cause for hope in the 
works of Mr. Sturge Moore and of some of his fellows. 
For the “ problem ”—the query—of his “ Gazelles,” as of 
“ The Rout of the Amazons," is simply: Why was so 
much beauty, of delicate beasts, of fair women, created to 
be so senselessly marred ? Why are the gods so profuse 
of beautiful living organisms which are destined to be 
put to so little apparent use ? And that is one of the 
“ questions ” of to-day—one of the things that we are all 
asking, of our souls as of our neighbours, of our poets as of 
our preachers—a question that we may ask, lying on the 
beach at Hastings too. For why does the immense crowd 
exist ? Merely to fill graveyards ? It is, too, like the 
problem set in Hamlet's soliloquy, one of the eternal 
questions—one that has been asked by Roman emperors, 
and one that will be asked, no doubt, by the commanders 
of the great Trusts of the dim future. 

So that, given a vital and expressive vocabulary and a 
clear use of phrase, there is not much reason why Mr. 
Sturge Moore or one of his fellows should not pass into 
history—into the history of human thought. But they 
must put aside—or at least they must digest—their deriva¬ 
tions : they must forget that they are literary men. If, 
given the fact that they possess poetic personalities, they 
will give up the forcing of their own notes; if they will 
abandon the attempt to “ write poetic ” and express them¬ 
selves—not themselves in the mantles of the dead Elijahi 
that they variously affect, if they will forget that they are 
men of letters and discover that they are human beings, 
they will come at last to that psychical suckling of fools 
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and metaphysical chronicling of small beer that, rightly 
understood, is the function of the poet. But of course 
they must first be poets. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 

[Next week's Causerie will be on “ Yorkshire Folk-songs,” 
by Oliver Onions.] 


FICTION 

Stars of Destiny. By L. Parry Truscott. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Mr. Truscott might have been wiser simply to let his new 
story stand for what it is—a careful and clever little study 
of a temperament—than to encase the whole book and 
every chapter in it in a framework of Emersonian quota¬ 
tion. It would be absurd to cavil at the employment of 
the various aptly chosen little mottoes and epigrams which 
precede and set off each chapter ; yet when these are taken 
in conjunction with the governing quotation which gives 
the tale its title, the frame is too big, or. at least, too 
elaborate, for the picture. “We cannot,” says Emerson, 
“ write the order of the variable winds. How can we 
penetrate the law of our shifting moods and susceptibility ? 
Instead of the firmament of yesterday ... it is to-day an 
egg-shell that coops us in ; we cannot even see what or 
where our stars of destiny are.” True, but the case of 
Meredith Arless, as here presented, seems almost too slight 
for selection in particular illustration of that truth. 
Meredith is, at thirty, “ a soloist in love.” His ideal of all 
that is highest in womanhood and love has long been 
typified in an author, Constance Orpen, the wife of a most 
unprofitable husband, who is ending his days in a lunatic 
asylum. She is “ only beautiful with the beauties of the 
mind.” Arless’ love for her transcends, as he believes, 
physical passion. Their conduct has been strictly honour¬ 
able, but each is aware of the feeling of the other, and, 
when at last Justin Orpen consents to think of dying, their 
union seems only a question of time. Just at this point 
the whole fabric of their relationship is shaken by the 
appearance upon the scene of an empty-headed, empty- 
hearted, vulgar little chit of a girl of eighteen—a protegee 
of Mrs. Orpen’s—with a selfish nature, a sidelong glance, 
and a certain sly allure. Except for her transient beaule 
de diable, there is absolutely nothing to recommend her, a 
fact of which no one is more conscious than Arless; yet 
almost before he is aware of it, he finds himself, to his 
humiliation and dismay, burnt to the quick by the very 
touch of youth. In choosing the issue which saves a 
broken heart, Mr. Truscott is careful to reward his hero. 
For at the breath of her lover’s kiss the rose of fire which 
has lain dormant in Constance’s soul bursts into flame and 
transfigures her, to Arless’ ecstatic satisfaction. With 
that touch of ecstasy we do not quarrel; but the distract¬ 
ing forces might have been strengthened throughout. To 
make Milly Jeune a mere silly little butterfly is to lower 
the whole tension of the book and to risk leaving the 
reader with the impression that either Arless is a poor 
creature or Constance Orpen ineffective. In fact, neither 
of these possible stars of destiny shines quite brightly 
enough to justify the care that has been lavished upon 
both. 

The Parish Nurse. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Mrs. Mann has written a charming story, but the phrase 
we apply to it must be taken with qualification. It is not 
charming in its view of what women, or certain women, 
prefer in the way of husbands. It is likely to receive from 
its women readers as little agreement ".s Miss Elizabeth 
Robins’ more violent views expressed in her latest novel. 
That a weak, “feckless” woman of no self-reliance might 
fall in love with a great big vulgar bully of a South African 
parvenu we can well believe ; that Emily Geldart, capable, 
strong and independent, could do so, many will doubt. He 
treats her like the cad that at heart he is not, and she 
loves him for it. He domineers over her, bullies her, and 


insults her, and her anger melts away under the force of 
his personality. It is a good, old-fashioned view that 
women prefer strength and sincerity to any other qualities 
in man; choosing between a feeble liar like Edmund 
Tyrrell and a man of brutal strength like Everard Vorst, 
Emily did well to take the latter; we question whether 
she would] have taken either. But then, by toning down 
Vorst, Mrs. Mann would have robbed her book of its 
message. Her story is not charming, again, in the view 
it takes of the poor in a village. They are ignorant, 
dirty, mean-souled, querulous and ungrateful; and Mrs. 
Mann comes in among them, as Crabbe came among his 
poor, telling what she believes to be the truth with as 
little pastoral idealism as that pedestrian observer of 
facts. Here, again, we believe Mrs. Mann to be right, 
though there is not quite so much reason in the nature of 
the story for her deliberate outburst. The book is well 
written, and goes deeper than its easy manner might lead 
a superficial reader to suppose. 

Tommy Carteret. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock, 
6 s.) 

Mr. Justus Miles Forman knows his public: and, giving 
a free rein to his imagination and to a certain cheap 
“smartness,” he has made a book which will probably be 
widely read—in Clapham and Brixton. “Sir,” Clapham 
and Brixton will say, “your wit ambles well; it goes 
easily.” And indeed, Mr. Forman, having made other 
books (one of which, we believe, has been dramatised), has 
acquired a facility which accords well with his superficial 
cleverness. But “ Tommy Carteret ” is poor stuff. It is 
a rechauffe, and the ingredients are: an elderly beau, who 
visits another man’s wife and drop a handkerchief— 
crested, of course—as he escapes by the window; the 
husband of that woman who, because of a similarity in 
voice, suspects the beau’s son; a should-be magnificent 
hero, who, of course, takes upon himself the consequences 
of his father’s cfime and goes into exile; a divinely beautiful 
heroine (“ Oh, Sib, Sib,” wails young Tommy on almost 
every page, ‘Oh, Sib, Sib, you’re so very beautiful!”); 
another girl, who is of course, also very beautiful (so 
beautiful, indeed, that Mr. Forman is induced, in one 
place, to tell us that you might have called her “ blowsy ”); 
an exiled Englishman, ultimately stabbed in the back by 
two dusky gentlemen, who, of course, attach to their 
stiletto “ the badge of all their tribe” ; a number of hill- 
men who spend their days in lounging round a “ store ” ; 
and everybody’s friends and relations, including a ghost. 
It would be idle to dwell on the defects of old Tommy the 
roue; of young Tommy, the “man”; or of “Tommy 
Carteret,” the book. We longed for an opportunity to kick 
young Tommy. 


The Harvest of Love. By C. Ranqer Gull. (Long, 6s.) 

“Literature.” said Carlyle, “is the thought of thinking 
souls.” Mr. Ranger-Gull is acutely conscious of being a 
man of literary tastes, chooses a man with literary tastes 
as the central figure (perhaps the hero) nf his story, throws 
in a tradesman’s son with literary tastes, a tradesman's 
daughter with literary tastes, a wonderful peer who in¬ 
cubates melodramatic tales of love and hate, and a brilliant 
and successful, but unfortunately-named novelist. We 
may presume that he would call the product literature. 
Carlyle might have differed, as do we. Mr. Ranger-Gull 
has tried to write of men of letters from the inner side; 
and he has failed. He has tried, by suggestion, to convey 
their discourse—discourse that never was on sea or land— 
and he has failed in that, too. His Trehair, the son of a 
titled clergyman, was, he tells us, a man of high ideals, 
with a love for the rare things of literature. Obviously, 
too, he was a man of fine discrimination. At Coverley, when 
assistant master, he would sit in his study, surrounded by 
his books, reading, in spare moments, passages from his 
favourite authors, set apart on a particular shelf. He read 
detached verses of Browning; and on that shelf: 
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“ First came two remarkable French novels, Salammbo and the Thais 
of Anatole France. Then three English ones, Esmond, Richard 
Frverel, and The Egoist. There was no more fiction. A Keats, a 
Shelley, Coleridge, a Browning, a small Tennyson, these were the 
great poets. Next to them Omar stood, and there was a slim volume 
of Dowson's melancholy music. Horace was bound in full calf, one of 
the tiny and beautifully-printed editions from Shrimpton’s; Pepys 
and Sheridan wore court-dress. De Quincey, with his ornate, 
reverberating prose, leaned against the book of Sterne's salacious 
wit, and lastly, malicious Heine was seen, wittier than all, bitterer 
than all, etc." 

From Coverley this man of high ideals went, as head¬ 
master, to Gaunt, fell in love with the tradesman’s 
daughter—“ the blossom that in its special fragrance and 
delicate colour was the finest that flame-like laburnum, 
plumed lilac or flowering thorn could give ”—made pas¬ 
sionate love to her, decided (because of his high ideals) not 
to marry her, and, having broken her heart, watched her 
die. There is no definite aim in “The Harvest of Love,” 
the “harvest” is absurd, and not one of the characters 
is of flesh and blood, nor lives for an instant. We trust 
that that incomparable genius, Stillbrook, whose every 
sentence was a gem, did not write “come” for “came,” 
“ alien to,” “ different to,” “ compared to,” “ try and,” or 
employ the superlative in passing a verdict on two 
things. 

Flammen. Roman. Von Wilhelm Heoeler. (Berlin: Flei- 
schel, 4s.) 

Naturgetvalten. Neue Geschichten aus der Eifel. Von C. 
Viebiq. (Berlin : Fleischel, Ss. 6d.) 

Hegeler is making steady progress in his art. “Pastor 
Klinghammer ” with its penetrating insight into the human 
heart was an advance on “ Ingenieur Horstmann,” but it 
still retained some of those elements of the brutal and the 
melodramatic that marked the earlier work. In “ Flam- 
men” Hegeler relates the story of the love that arose 
between Heinrich Grabaus, a young university professor, 
and Marie Luise, a young woman of great charm and 
beauty, married to Major Platen, a man much older than 
herself. It is no story of vulgar intrigue but a story of 
sincerely felt passion nobly withstood, of passion that 
caused the woman’s death but enabled the man to realise 
to the full his intellectual power, and in the end purified 
his heart and soul. In a word passion here is the ennobling 
of a human soul. Grabaus also was married but he had 
found no happiness that way. After a few years of marriage, 
his wife plainly showed him that she cared nothing about 
him, and reproached him that he had not made more rapid 
advance in his profession, coldly telling him that no one 
read his books. 

“ ■ You spoke very differently when we were engaged,’ said 
Grabaus. 

“ 1 Yes,' replied his wife, • I listened patiently when you read to me 
for hours at a time. But I was horribly bored. And I will now con¬ 
fess that I didn’t understand a word. A woman can’t understand that 
sort of thing. But that's how you philosophers are : we’ve only to 
say "splendid I " and then you think we understand all about your 
work. ’" 

A man may be excused much when such is the attitude of 
bis wife. Yet Grabaus, like so many of his brethren in 
real life, had only himself to blame for choosing his 
landlady’s daughter for his life’s companion. In the 
course of the novel we learn some of the secrets of 
university administration in Germany. A visit to the 
Minister of Education at his office is described with much 
point and humour. Berlin society, life at Weimar, and at 
a mountain resort in the Tyrol, form the alternating back¬ 
grounds, and the minor characters are as well drawn and 
as alive as the chief protagonists. But the love-story 
predominates, and is distinguished by a high lyrical in¬ 
tensity. The beauty of the woman’s character, her 
unselfishness, her inevitable death, touch us deeply. We 
know all through that she will never yield to her lover. 
The scene in the park where she betrays her feelings 
is pure lyric, as the struggle between love and passion 
which fills the weeks that follow is pure tragedy. The 


result perhaps is best seen in a letter delivered to Grabaus 
after her funeral, dated the day of her death, in which 
occurs this passage: 

" One happiness which compensates for all my suffering is left me. 
You must grow, and become great above all other men. Things that 
oppress and enslave other men must yield to you. And then you must 
say that you owe a little part of your success, ah ! only a very little, to 
me. If that is so, Heinrich, I could have suffered much more for 
you." 

There is the keynote of the story. The purest harmony 
reigns throughout. 

Clara Viebig has not allowed the great success of “ Das 
Schlafende Heer”—her novel dealing with the conditions 
prevailing in German Poland at the present time—to allure 
her from the scenes of her earlier triumphs. In “ Natur- 
gewalten ” she has returned to the land of her birth, to 
the Eifel district, the land of extinct volcanoes and strong 
passions. The short stories of which the volume consists 
abound in dramatic developments. The passions of their 
heroes and heroines resemble the powers of nature, and we 
feel that for Clara Viebig nature is a person who sympathises 
with her as she with nature. The forest, the bare open moor, 
winter’s frost, summer’s sunshine, storms, play as important 
a part as the human beings themselves. One of the most 
striking stories is perhaps “ Brennende Liebe ” (Burning 
Love). A native of a village had for a long time been 
employed as night stoker in a factory somewhere along 
the Rhine. Finally he returned home to live with his old 
mother and followed the occupation of village herd. He 
was a strange, silent, irresponsible being. All at once there 
arose a number of small fires in the village; they invariably 
occurred at night-time. They did not do a great deal of 
damage but after a while became exceedingly annoying, 
and it was quite clear that an incendiary was at work. 
Who could it be ? And then suddenly the people thought 
of “ Willelm ” who had been night stoker down below, had 
worked all night and slept all day. He was arrested and 
taken off to prison. The old mother could neither under¬ 
stand nor believe what had happened, and felt certain that 
her son would soon come back. But when time passed, 
and he did not return, she became suspicious, and at length 
a neighbour told her of what he was accused. In her 
simplicity of heart she thought to herself, “ If a fire occurs 
now, when he is not here, people will know that he is 
innocent.” So one day, when all the inhabitants of the 
village were out in the fields harvesting, she set her own 
cottage afire, and the flames quickly spread to the whole 
village. She mounted to a grassy tableland near by to 
watch the fire and falling on her knees shouted: “ My 
Willelm, now come home I ” The narrative only fills 
thirty-five pages but it is a veritable little work of art. 
Other stories in the volume testify to the author's sense 
of humour. Clara Viebig was bom at Trier, the chief 
town of the Eifel district, and she knows the natives 
thoroughly, a race that amid modern progress and con¬ 
ventions has remained almost primitive in its love, in 
its hate, and in its pleasures. 

The Fall of the Cards. By R. K. Weekes. (Harpers, 6s.) 

Mr. Weekes has written a very readable story. It is 
feeble in its presentation of the hero’s character. He is a 
man who is consumed by a passion for gambling, which he 
finds it impossible to resist. Yet when a young lady whom 
he loves, but who loves another man, makes it plain that 
she cannot marry the other man unless the hero gives up 
cards for ever, he instantly reforms. That a man who 
cannot resist the passion for gambling, although he has 
the very strongest motives for so doing, should reform 
merely to gratify a girl who does not love him is next to 
incredible. This, however, does not seriously mar the book. 
We are content to accept the hero as he is for the sake 
of the interesting story in which he plays his part. 
The heroine is admiribly drawn, and the hoyden, who 
furnishes the humorous element, is an excellent foil to 
her. The story moves on steadily and never becomes 
tedious. “ The Fall of the Cards ” is certainly not a great 
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novel, but it is a clever one. It might be wished that Mr. 
Weekes’ men and women " ere more sympathetic than 
they are. They are not the sort of persons whom most of 
us would care to meet, and in the hands of a less skilful 
story-teller they would certainly fail to attract even the 
“ average reader.” 


THE DRAMA 

THE FORSAKEN MERMAID 

It seems certain, in spite of the announcement of a new 
flush of hopefulness in the ever hopeful bosom of Mr. Philip 
Carr, that the Mermaid Repertory Theatre is dead. Its 
premature demise—before the first week of its second 
season was over, and with a long list of promises un¬ 
fulfilled—is a matter of regret to all who care for the 
masterpieces of the English drama and recognise that 
the theatre is the place in which to enjoy them; it comes 
as a surprise to no one who had the least knowledge of 
the financial conditions of theatrical management or the 
least idea of the proper way in which to conduct such an 
enterprise as this. With the financial conditions we are 
not concerned here; the public is not concerned at all, 
since the matter lies entirely between the management and 
its subscribers ; and it is sufficient to say that Mr. Carr’s 
energy and good intentions were not supported—be the 
reasons what they may—by the financial faith which is 
even more essential than artistic enthusiasm. 

That there is a certain amount of enthusiasm in London 
for what we may call the esoteric drama no one will deny. 
Mr. Carr made the mistake of supposing that that enthu¬ 
siasm was more widely spread than it is. He relied chiefly 
upon classical comedy, mainly of the Restoration period, 
and the Elizabethan drama. The public for these things is, 
utter all, a very small one; their interest is for the curious 
and the literary student only. The world has changed (we 
may be excused for pointing it out) since the days of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and since the days of Congreve 
and of Wycherley. The modern drama is returning in 
some aspects to the drama of the Restoration, but it is 
just the difference between modern smart comedy and the 
comedy of the wits of the Restoration that makes the 
difference between the crowded house which follows the 
fortunes of Mr. Hopkinson and the very few people who are 
interested enough in the rakes and bullies of the later seven¬ 
teenth century to pay, beforehand or at the door, to see 
one of the Mermaid Society’s productions. The largest 
subsidy, whether voted by the State or subscribed by 
enthusiasts, would not avail to keep open a theatre for the 
curious and esoteric for more than a few performances a 
year. It may be said that a management like that of the Court 
Theatre, which displays so much business and artistic 
ability at once, does succeed in keeping its house full for 
weeks on end. The Stage Society's recent statement shows 
an increase in their balance at the bank, and we believe 
that they have never yet had a deficit. But it must be 
remembered that Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker produce 
plays which, though esoteric (in our convenient, if lax, use of 
that word), are absolu'ely modern—things of this moment— 
and that the Stage Society also indulges its enthusiastic 
members almost exclusively with modern realistic drama 
that makes various kinds of appeal to the various kinds of 
curiosity shown by its supporters. The Mermaid Society 
catered almost exclusively for people who to the curiosity 
shown by the members of the Stage Society and the sup¬ 
porters of Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker were able to add 
a literary and historical interest in the English drama as a 
form of art. Occasionally, as in the case of The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, there was offered a feast of good, 
downright, rollicking fun, which sufficed to fill the house 
with people who do not care whether Beaumont and 
Fletcher were the contemporaries of Chaucer or of Bernard 


Shaw. For the most part it required some study of the 
drama, some possession of a historical sense, some appre¬ 
ciation of poetry, to make Mermaid plays of any interest 
at all. 

If Mr. Carr bad been content to produce a Mermaid play 
once a month or three times a season, the rarity of the 
experience might have secured him eight or ten full houses 
that would have paid him a great deal better than sixty 
empty ones: that is to say that, having to appeal to a 
smaller section of the public, he would have been well 
advised to let the remainder have fewer opportunities of 
showing their indifference. Knowing the limited appeal 
of the wares which his Society was founded principally to 
retail, he was forced to attempt to bolster it up by the 
revival of other things which might (conceivably) suffice 
to attract the mere public. We believe that it is largely 
the quality of Mr. Carr’s catchpennies that is responsible 
for the untimely decease of his Mermaid. We must admit 
to having opened our eyes in surprise when we saw the 
announcement that such things as Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
The Late Mr. Castello were going to be revived by any 
self-respecting society of curiosi. We should have been 
equally surprised to hear that the Stage Society was 
going to give Charley's Aunt, or that the Edinburgh 
Review was to be illustrated by Caran d’Ache. It was 
unfortunate, of course, that one of Mr. Carr’s actors 
should have fallen ill just as the character of the Mermaid 
Society was most in need of emphasis by the produc¬ 
tion of what we may call a real Mermaid play. The 
Late Mr. Castello was as terrible a blow to the Mermaid 
Society as Jael’s nail was to Sisera. 

There is one more matter on which we must touch. The 
curious in archaeological plays are not particular, as a rule, 
about the quality of the acting; they think far more of 
the author. They have been known to be enthusiastic over 
the '• Macbeth ” of Mr. F. R. Benson and the “ Hamlet ” 
ot Mr. Wilson Barrett. But there is a point below which 
it is inexpedient for any management to indulge in the 
practice of giving opportunities to inexperienced per¬ 
formers. It is our opinion that Mr. Carr made the mistake 
of overlooking that point. Simplicity is one thing, and a 
just simplicity is what we are never tired of demanding in 
these pages; inefficiency, incompleteness, immaturity, 
unpreparedness are quite different things; and they are 
things which are bound to affect the enjoyment even of 
those who think almost entirely of the author and very 
little of the interpretation of him. We have mentioned 
Mr. F. R. Benson. The one thing that any visitor to his 
performance can be certain of is that full justice will be 
done by even the meanest member of his company to the 
music and the intention of the poetry. Can the same 
thing be said of Mr. Carr and his Mermen ? 

We offer these criticisms on the past of the Mermaid 
Society because we hope, with the ever-hopeful Mr. Carr, 
that the Society will rise, and that shortly, from its ashes ; 
but we hope that it will arise in a different form. It is 
better to recognise at once that there is not a sufficiently 
large public to support anything like a continued series of 
representations of masterpieces of the past. If any 
millionaire were to come forward and offer the Mermaid 
Society £10,000 to spend on the production of classical 
drama, we should be inclined to regret it, because there are 
other and more crying needs on which the money might be 
spent. At the same time, if any band of enthusiasts will 
offer a sufficient sum to secure, say, twenty or thirty 
representations cf such drama in the course of each year, 
we should be heartily glad of the news, and should look to 
see an effort after quality replace the strenuous efforts 
after quantity into which Mr. Carr’s praiseworthy enthu¬ 
siasm has led him in the past. 

There are some who have drawn from the occasion the 
moral that a subsidised theatre is a national want. The 
subject is too big to be entered upon at the tail of an 
article; but we should like to record here our strong and 
reasoned dislike of any State interference with any form 
of art. 
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FINE ART 

“THE MOST INVULNERABLE MAN” 

In an age remarkable for the quantity rather than the 
quality of its literary output it would doubtless be idle to 
express surprise that of the multitude of books on art so 
few should display any novelty of subject or any originality 
of treatment. There is scarcely a publisher of note who is 
not responsible for at least one—often two or three—series 
of volumes dealing with the life and art of painters; but the 
contributors to these series rarely stray off the beaten 
track, and tell us, moreover, so little that is new, either of 
the painter or of his art, that in most cases the best that can 
be said of their books is that here and there they may 
induce a reader to make the acquaintance of those earlier 
and more important works from which they have been 
compiled. To insist that every writer upon art should 
justify his authorship either by informing us of some new 
fact in the painter’s life or by throwing some new light 
upon his art might be to set a standard too exacting, but 
we surely have the right to expect that a new compila¬ 
tion of well-known facts and time-worn opinions should 
be set forth in a literary manner sufficiently attractive and 
correct to make the reader forget the lack of novelty in 
the matter. 

In the preface to his volume (“Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.RA ,” Methuen, 7s. 6d. net) on the first President of 
the Royal Academy, Mr. William B. Boulton very truly 
observes that “ there is no lack of material for a work 
dealing with the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ and the 
copious quotations which occur on almost every page 
amply suffice to prove the truth of his assertion. Thanks 
to Boswell, to the lives by Northcote, Farrington, Malone, 
Leslie and Taylor, and to a number of other standard 
works on the subject, Mr. Boulton is able to give a full 
and comprehensive account of the painter’s life, customs 
and habits; and the evident pains he has taken to amass 
information from every available source make it the more 
regrettable that an equal care is not displayed in its 
setting forth. A more searching revision of the proof- 
sheets would doubtless have enabled Mr. Boulton to avoid 
falling into so gross a grammatical blunder as that which 
occurs on page 44, where he speaks of Reynolds being 
enthusiastic ‘ about painters which [sic] modern critics 
regard disdainfully.” To carelessness, again, must be 
imputed the redundancy not only of expressions but of 
incidents. For example, on page 215 we read : 

'■ Northcote says that upon his return to England the painter thought 
his own works generally wanted force in comparison with Rubens, of 
whom his eye was full. But on a second visit to the Continent, made 
two years later, Reynolds noticed less difference. He curiously 
attributed this fact to the absence of the glaring white pages of the note¬ 
book which he had used in studying the master on his first visit, the 
contrast of which, he thought, much heightened the effect of the paint¬ 
ing." 

And then, thirty pages later (p. 246), Mr. Boulton tells 
us: 

It was upcn his return from this second visit that he made the in¬ 
teresting remark to Beaumont that, upon viewing the pictures of 
Rubens a second time, they appeared to have lost their brilliance. 
He rather curiously accounted for this by the fact that when he first saw 
them four years (?) previously he was occupied in making notes from 
them all day, and he supposed that they acquired richness and depth 
from their contrast with the while paper of his note-book 

The incident is not without interest, but were it a 
hundred times more important there could be no possible 
excuse for so clumsy a reiteration. 

It would be easy to forgive Mr. Boulton many such 
imperfections did he show any signal comprehension 
of the art of Reynolds. But the merits his book possesses 
are exclusively biographical, not to say statistical. He 
never ventures to express an individual opinion of Sir 
Joshua’s painting, but is rather given to quoting the 
opinions of others concerning pictures with which, he 
ingenuously confesses, he is not personally acquainted. 


Almost the only flicker of individuality in the book is 
evoked by Sir Walter Armstrong’s expressed belief that 
“ Sir Joshua's heart was very hard,” a view of the great 
man’s character which Mr. Boulton combats tooth and nail. 
He cites a number of kindly actions on the part of Rey¬ 
nolds, and, though he cannot satisfactorily explain the 
painter’s treatment of his sister, he makes out a very fair 
case for a kindlier estimate. But though Mr. Boulton 
waxes most indignant at the thought that Sir Joshua’s 
heart should be underestimated, he himself does a grave 
injustice to his qualities of head. 

So far as one can gather, Mr. Boulton takes his views 
on Reynolds’ practice from Ruskin, and he evidently 
accepts as final Ruskin’s verdict on the painter’s theories. 
Consequently, he finds it difficult to say anything bad 
enough about the “ Discourses,” which, he imagines, many 
admirers of Reynolds might wish had remained undelivered. 
But when Mr. Boulton takes it upon himself to say that 
“ there is hardly a precept of importance laid down by the 
painter which commends itself to the criticism of to-day,” 
he shows himself to be singularly ignorant of the trend of 
modern art-criticism. As a theorist, Reynolds, it is 
admitted, had his failings and limitations, but so had 
Aristotle, and Lessing, and Consin—even Ruskin himself I 
But their limitations in some respects do not render the 
whole of their writings unimportant to the modem student 
of the arts, and Sir Joshua’s “ Discourses,” as a whole, are 
no more obsolete, possibly less so, than “ Modern Painters.” 
Mr. Boulton does Reynolds a great injustice by quoting 
fragmentarily a few maxims which do not, as he main¬ 
tains, fairly represent his theories on art. Sir Joshua, 
like all his contemporaries, overrated the later Italians, 
but it is misleading to assert that he held up Ludovico 
Carracci as a model of style. Reynolds ever held Michael 
Angelo to be the highest model, and his opinion in this 
respect was confirmed only last year by the Royal 
Academy’s present Professor of Painting. Instead of 
dwelling solely on Sir Joshua’s apparent inconsistencies 
of theory and practice, Mr. Boulton might have conferred 
a greater service on his readers had he laid stress on the 
many maxims laid down by the painter which have 
anticipated the views of more recent painters and critics. 
What could be more in accordance with modem criticism 
than the following ? 

“Whether it is the human figure, an animal, or even inanimate 
objects, there is nothing, however unpromising in appearance, but 
may be raised into dignity, convey sentiment, and produce emotion, in 
the hands of a painter of genius. . . ." 

•• It is the lowest style only of the arts, whether of painting, poetry 
or music, that may be said in the vulgar sense to be naturally 
pleasing. ...” 

“ Painting ought to be as far removed from the vulgar idea of 
imitation as the refined civilised state in which we live is removed 
from a gross state of nature. ...” 

" It is certain that a nice discrimination of minute circumstances 
and a punctilious delineation of them, whatever excellence it may 
have, never did confer on the artist the character of genius. ..." 

“ The detail of particulars which does not assist the expression of 
the main characteristic is worse than useless j it is mischievous as it 
dissipates the attention and draws it from the principal point. ..." 

“ The general idea constitutes real excellence . . . even in portraits, 
the grace, and we may add the likeness, consists more in taking the 
general air than in observing the exact similitude of every feature." 

But perhaps in no respects are the rightness and modernity 
of Reynolds more strikingly exemplified than in the very 
dictum which Mr. Boulton holds up to derision, that dictum 
in which Reynolds attributes the whole influence of beauty 
to custom, and lays it down that “ if we were more used to 
deformity than to beauty, deformity would then lose the 
idea now annexed to it and take that of beauty.” Will 
Mr. Boulton deny that there are to-day a very large number 
of people who consider a small waist beautiful, or will he 
deny that it is a deformity ? Will he deny that the 
Chinese consider the cramped, deformed feet of their 
women beautiful ? However ignorant he might have been 
of the theory of evolution, Reynolds was no less aware 
than so modern a critic as M. Camille Mauclair, that the 
ideal of beauty evolves. 
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“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson of Sir Joshua, “he is the most 
invulnerable man 1 know; the man with whom, if you 
should quarrel, you will find the most difficulty how to 
abuse.” To claim that the “ Discourses ” are invulnerable 
would doubtless be an exaggeration, but they are certainly 
as invulnerable as any other work which attempts to deal 
theoretically with that mystery we call art. 


THE CRADLE OF ENGLISH PORCELAINS 

Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
long hidden secret of the manufacture of Chinese porcelain 
was at last becoming known in Europe, the British 
factories were making remarkably beautiful ware—the 
glassy productions of Chelsea, Bow and Worcester, for 
example—which was not, however, quite the real thing. 
About this time the most important event in the long 
history of English ceramics took place. This was the dis¬ 
covery of native elements, of exactly the same character 
as those used by the Chinese porcelain-makers. These 
materials were found in Cornwall, and the works at 
Plymouth were the result of some twenty years of patient 
research by a chemist of that town, whose interest 
had been directed towards the processes of porcelain 
manufacture by the accounts of the now famous Jesuit 
missionaries, this remarkable man, William Cookworthy, 
is said to have applied for his first patent in 1768, 
and to have made Plymouth the starting-place of what 
is now—although under other and far more mechanical 
conditions—so vast an industry. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Plymouth has the honour of being the cradle of 
this branch of ceramics in England, Bristol, too, has an 
important place in these early days. Cookworthy and his 
friend Lord Camelford are said soon to have lost some 
£3000 at Plymouth and it was only when Richard 
Champion of Bristol developed the original idea that it 
flourished. Even then misfortunes befell the more 
energetic adventurer. But if there were no great financial 
successes, there were many technical and artistic victories 
at the original works. Among these were the now admired 
set of figures, emblematic of the four continents of the 
world, of which that of Asia has the greatest charm. And 
then, notwithstanding his many difficulties, Cookworthy 
must have had the ever-present conviction of being the 
pioneer and “ sole begetter ” of true porcelain in England. 
The work at Plymouth was tentative, experimental; rich 
in unexpected effects of smoke and fire and frequent in 
failure, technical and otherwise; thus the successful pieces 
are of especial interest to the collector. In 1771.it became 
apparent to Cookworthy that the manufacture of hard 
‘china could not be made to pay by him, and it was then 
that he transported the whole affair to Bristol, where 
Champion took over the patent and greatly improved both 
the ware and its sale. Remarkably interesting specimens of 
porcelain were produced for some years, and then Champion 
removed to Staffordshire in 1781, and later became in¬ 
volved in politics, emigrated to America and died in 1791 
at forty-eight years of age. We are reminded of how 
important this ceramic manufacture became by the recent 
publication by Wm. George’s Sons, Bristol, of “ A Catalogue 
of Bristol and Plymouth Porcelain,” forming the collection 
made by Mr. Alfred Trapnell, with a preface by the Rev. 
A. W. Oxford, M.A., M.D. 

Within the field covered by Cookworthy and Champion 
Mr. Alfred Trapnell has sought, during the last twenty 
years, for specimens of their now historic work, with 
the result that he has brought together the most represen¬ 
tative collection of Bristol china to be found since the 
factory closed some century and a quarter ago. Within 
the covers of his catalogue de luxe, raisonne and illus¬ 
trated with marks, and excellent reproductions, some 
three hundred pieces—including a few of local pottery and 
glass—are fully dealt with. In the elaborate preface, 
or monograph on the subject by Dr. Oxford, the story of 
these works and the particular specimens here collected, is 


clearly told. All interested in Bristol ware will read these 
pages with pleasure, although here and there some 
students of the subject may not be entirely in accord with 
the writer. For example, in speaking of the spiral ridges 
which frequently appear on this porcelain and are called by 
potters “ wreathing,” Dr. Oxford is content to refer us to 
Owen on whose “Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in 
Bristol,” he justly relies for a good deal of information. 
But Owen’s view that true porcelain is especially liable to 
this defect has long been exploded. Mr. Burton (“ English 
Porcelain”) has pointed out that this “wreathing” was 
really caused by the fact that the throwers employed at 
Plymouth and Bristol were not always first-rate workmen, a 
state of affairs which seems very natural when one remem¬ 
bers that different materials, requiring different manipula¬ 
tion, were used here, and that the conditions were new. 
With regard to the marks, Dr. Oxford is particularly 
informatory and interesting, and all collectors will be 
grateful to him for his convenient tables, although whether 
the initials TO on some of the finest Bristol figures really 
stand for the name of the modeller, Tebo—about whom 
Mr. Solon is justifiably sceptical—is an open question. In 
connection with this French artist, Mr. Rathbone has told 
us that an old piece of Wedgwood inscribed T.B.O., and 
attributed to Tebo on that account, was really so marked 
because its particular place in the course of manufacture 
was “ top of biscuit oven.” Ought we not to view the 
TO of Bristol with some doubt—although the same mark 
is also on figures and vases of Worcester, Derby, and 
Bow ? 

Passing from the marks, Dr. Oxford traces the itinerary 
of many technically fine pieces until at last they come to 
haven in Mr. Trapnell’s collection of Bristol at Bristol. 
These accounts are full of information, and the ever in¬ 
creasing number of guineas paid for a sucrier or cake- 
plate, that originally cost a few shillings, will some¬ 
what astonish the inexperienced collector. As to the 
pure beauty of Bristol ware generally the most devout 
student of its history may have his doubts. Judged by 
the high standard of Oriental porcelains, it is often weak 
in form and banal in decoration, especially in domestic 
pieces. The biscuit porcelain plaques are, however, 
extremely beautiful; some in this collection and in 
the British Museum are particularly attractive and 
valuable. The present catalogue will prove of great use to 
all collectors of Bristol, and Mr. Trapnell in publishing it 
is doing no small service to those friendly enemies who 
compete with him in the possession of rare specimens of 
the work of Cookworthy and Champion. 


MUSIC 

SINGING AND SINGERS 

Most of us, who belongjto the younger generation of music- 
lovers, have had to listen to tales of the greatness of singers 
of the early Victorian era, of the storming of the opera- 
house to hear them, of their being forced to come forward 
and to sing upon balconies to an enthusiastic crowd 
assembled in the street below, even of triumphal pro¬ 
cessions through the streets, and rapturous cheering when 
the carriage of a great prima donna was sighted, such 
as would now hardly be accorded to royalty itself. We 
may have listened with a spice of incredulity and more 
than a spice of impatience to these stories. The latter is 
perhaps natural, but the former is unnecessary, for are not 
these things written with unimpeachable truthfulness in 
Leech’s early Punch sketches ? We are impatient of such 
things because we cannot understand the ideals of fifty 
years ago, yet if we consider that in these great singers, 
Jenny Lind, Titiens and the rest, were centred the ideals 
of English music-lovers and that in them they saw their 
ideals realised, we shall be more tolerant. The enthusiasm 
once spent on them we now bestow upon creative art; 
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where once we listened to the singer we now wish to 
hear chiefly the song. We believe this to be the truer 
view, but it is no great credit to us, individually at 
any rate; it is largely due to the fact that we 
live in a time of composing activity, whereas the 
last generation of English amateurs (I use the word in 
its highest and real sense) had no composition as a pro¬ 
gressive art to consider, and so spent their admiration 
upon the art of performance, which degenerated into 
adulation of the performer. But when we compare what 
has been with what is in this respect, and remember that 
methods of training singers have not materially altered, 
that voice-producers of whatever school are for the most 
part building on the foundations of those who sang in a 
different time, to almost a different race, musically speak¬ 
ing, from the present-day audiences, we cannot but feel 
how very difficult it is for singers to rise to the expression 
of modern ideals, to take their position as a factor of a 
much greater work, and to lose themselves in their art. 
Yet some singers do achieve this, and perhaps it would be 
more helpful to singers as a rule did we point to those few 
who succeed in being true artists, and frankly accord all 
honour to them, instead of, as we too often do, trying to 
bully them into a sense of artistic fitness by pouring 
contempt upon those tricks and mannerisms of theirs, 
which a few years ago would have been applauded so 
vociferously. 

It is an important sign of the times that a singer should 
write a book for singers, which is not a manual of voice- 
production with appropriate scales and “solfeggi” to be 
sung upon inane syllables, but an attempt to place before 
its readers the very highest ideals of singing as an art, 
together with some suggestions, the result of long personal 
experience, for practically attaining such ideals. This 
much one may freely say of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ book, 
“ The Singing of the Future ” (Lane, 7s. 6d.), without 
claiming for it complete success in every detail. I shall 
have some criticisms to make of it as a book, but I had 
rather begin by expressing complete unanimity with the 
lofty ideal which it aims at setting up. 

“ What is singing ? ” This is the question with which 
the book opens, and which occupies its first eighty-five 
pages. I will not answer it by a quotation of the ultimate 
definition with which Mr. Davies rests satisfied. It would 
not be fair to him to do so, nor would it be very enlighten¬ 
ing to my readers, any more than would the propounding 
of Aristotle’s famous question : “ What is happiness ? ” and 
the glib answer of ivipyua, etc., be satisfactory 

without the intermediate reasoning of the “ Ethics.” In 
fact, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies endeavours to follow the 
Aristotelian method of inquiry, and fairly tracks to its lair 
the delusive answer to his question. And when he has 
arrived at it, what is it ? It is written on page 81, and in 
italics. I say again, I will not quote it; it is such a disap¬ 
pointing jingle of clumsy phraseology. But meantime the 
careful reader has found out something of what singing is, 
and that largely by a consideration of what singing is not. 
He has learnt how foolish was the saying that the three re¬ 
quisites of a singer are: 1—Voice; 2—Voice; 3—Voice. 
“As well tell a painter that his chief matters are; 1— 
Paint; 2—Paint; 3—Paint,” says Mr. Davies. He has 
heard a vigorous diatribe against all artificial and partial 
methods of breathing and tone-production, which, how¬ 
ever, are treated separately and more fully later; against 
the setting up of “ bel-canto ” as the “ be all and end all ” 
of singing, and has found its true definition to be “ mastery 
over the voice." All aesthetic cults have been boldly 
attacked, and the right adjustment of the question of 
genius and technical acquirement has been sought and to 
some extent found. 

"Technique and science are indispensable, but a noble creative 
power compels a noble technique, and uses it to express original and 
unconventional thought.” 

So we get back to the root of things in discovering that 
the whole mental and spiritual personality of the singer 


must be concentrated upon the act of singing, not of voice- 
production merely, for from the first he must “sing 
thoughts” ; and, on the other hand, all the physical per¬ 
sonality must be involved in the process of producing 
musical sound. 

" Breathe with the lower rather than with the upper part of the 
trunk. He who breathes with the upper and forgets that he has a 
lower part to his trunk is sure to fail as a singer. . . . 

“ We are all so liable to be conscious of the upper part during 
respiration, and so much pother is made about the singer’s • chest' 
that it astonished the writer when he discovered that his strength lay 
in the lower part, and as has been already said, he was struck with 
amazement when he discovered that he had a back.” 

But along with these plain physical directions Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies throughout insists upon this, that every 
sound the singer utters must be the direct result of his own 
individuality, not something learnt from another, but his 
own expression of his own thought. In preaching this 
gospel, there is of course one great danger to be guarded 
against—a danger worse than the old-fashioned temptation 
of conceit with his own beauty of voice and personal attrac¬ 
tions, which has in the past so often assailed the singer— 
that of a self-conscious attempt to thrust his personality 
forward upon his audience ; in vulgar speech, what is 
called “ priggishnsss.” The singing prig is perhaps the 
worst type of prig and is certainly the worst type of singer; 
and if this book encourages that enormity, then is it to be 
eschewed. I apprehend that it may do so, but on the 
other hand it need not. If I have read aright, the author’s 
plea is really one for naturalness, and if this be firmly 
grasped from the first, the reading student cannot go 
wrong. In the chapter on Tone and Style this is made 
clear. Mr. Davies warns against the adoption of any one 
kind of tone and still more strenuously against the adoption 
of a style. “ The style is the man,” is a true saying. 

” Good masters are good gifts ; what we mean is that students try to 
substitute the master's labour for their own personal individual struggle. 
The brave and independent student allows his style to grow with 
him.’’ 

Interpretation of music is of course the rr'Xor of the 
singer as of every other performing musician, but of all 
classes of virtuosi they have been the slowest to realise 
this. This book puts the function of the singer plainly. 

A poet sees the orderliness, the compensating balance, or the 
fitness of things in the Universe ; this moves him to make appropriate 
comment thereon ; the result is a poem. 

*• A musician reads the poem, appreciates its structure and its 
manner, and makes his comment, after his kind, on what the poet has 
seen . . . the musician builds his structure with notes, which are his 
words : these he forms into phrases, just as the poet forms words into 
poetic ones. There ensues a musician's poem. Every good piece of 
music is that. 

■' A singer . . . sees and appreciates the structure of the poet and 
the musician, and reproduces it in voice. He erects his edifice by 
means of thought, words, and melody, before the mind’s eye through 
the setvws. The singer is therefore the reproducer of a twice-erected 
structure, and this is his song. But no man builds without leaving a 
part of himself in the building ; the musician accordingly adds some¬ 
thing to the original poem, and the singer something to the original 
poem and music, although he reverences both, and on that account 
never alters the form of a word or of a phrase.” 

The singer then is third party in this triple alliance; he 
need not fear lest he should lose his individuality in his 
subjection to the requirements of poem and music; if he 
has an individuality worth the showing he may be sure 
that it will show, and shine out the stronger in exact pro¬ 
portion as his sympathy with the work which he attempts 
to interpret is intelligent and true. 

The latter part of the book is occupied with a discussion 
of oratorio and of opera from the solo singer’s point of 
view, and a comparison of the two. This latter rather 
fails from the fact that the author, being himself primarily 
a singer, overlooks the fact that oratorio as a form of com¬ 
position has remained practically undeveloped since the 
days of Handel and Bach, while opera appears to have 
been developed to its ultimate conclusion. For his 
examples of the highest type of oratorio he is compelled 
to go to these early masters, while his examples of opera 
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—although he is careful to draw a distinct line between 
opera and music-drama—are almost exclusively drawn 
from Wagner. Again, what he means by the statement 
that Beethoven’s “ leanings were towards oratorio rather 
than opera,” is inexplicable. Beethoven leaned towards 
neither of these forms, his greatness lay in quite other 
directions, but his one specimen of opera was a master¬ 
piece, probably the greatest opera (not music-drama) ever 
written, while his one oratorio was a work which his best 
lovers and admirers for the most part regret. I do not 
quarrel with Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies because he does not 
accept my own conviction that the great operas of the 
world have been written, while the great oratorios are still 
unborn, but I do say that any comparison of the two forms 
of art which does not take into account the very different 
amount of development which each has received, is of 
slight value and dangerous. I am far from joining in the 
popular reaction with regard to Mendelssohn’s work in 
oratorio, but it must be admitted that he did practically 
nothing to develop the form beyond what had been done 
by Handel and Bach. He took what he found, and used it 
for the expression of his own charming personality, and the 
so-called “ English School ” has, until at any rate quite 
recently, been one of copyists. Perhaps we are even now 
on the verge of something great. 

It is an ungrateful task to have to pick holes and to 
point to weak spots in a book which so consistently aims 
high, but for that very reason they become the more 
apparent and the more to be regretted. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies will have more such advice 
wherewith to help along young singers; is it too much to 
hope that he will be able to put it into fewer words ? It 
is the greatest pity that, throughout, the book is marred 
by a wordiness of style, by long strings of adjectives, by 
compounded words, which make for clumsiness of expres¬ 
sion and only obscure what is in reality good sense. One 
too often has the unhappy sensation that the book has 
been expanded from notes instead of being the concen¬ 
trated essence of the author’s thought, and it is full of 
needless and tiresome repetitions. If it were half the size 
and half the price, it might double its usefulness. 

Sir Edward Elgar stands godfather to the book and sends 
it out with a short preface based chiefly upon a beautiful 
quotation from the “ Phaedrus ” of Plato. 

"The soul which has seen most of truth shall come to the birth as a 
philosopher, or artist, or some musical and loving nature.” (Jowett's 
translation.) 

He builds upon the fact that Socrates speaks of the 
musician as one who has “seen most of truth,” which is 
somewhat of an assumption, since our limited use of the 
word “musical” does not fairly translate the Greek 
liovaiKis. But we may let that pass; it is but the text 
for a much needed sermon. The musician of the future, 
here, particularly, the singer of the future, is to be one 
who has probed to the heart of things, and who under¬ 
stands ; he is no longer to rest upon conventional formulas 
for his power of expression; he is to go forward in his 
strength as a man, gifted with an intelligence which 
rules, and, if need be, overrules, his sense of mere beauty 
of effects of tone and his technical acquirements. In so 
far as this book is a step in that direction, we may be 
heartily glad of its publication, and with Sir Edward 
Elgar, “welcome it and hope for much real and lasting 
good from its dissemination.” 

H. C. C. 
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Greatheart : Some Talks with Him. By a Pilgrim Macmillan, 3s.net. 
Emanuel, Walter. The Zoo: a Scamper. Illustrated by John HassaJL. 
Abton Rivers, 2s. 6d. net. 

Slater, J. Herbert. How to Collect Books. Bell, 6s. net. 

Wer Isfsf Zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Hermann A. L. 
Degener. Leipzig: Degener; London: Williams & Norgate, 9s. 6d. 
net. 

Watson, E. H. Lacon. Reflections oj a Householder. Brown, Langham, 

3s. 6d. 

George, G. F. Six Months of Hell. Drane, is. 

Stephens, Clark. Pictures Without Canvas. Drane, is. 6d. net. 

Watson, Kathleen. Litanies of Life. New edition. Brown, Langham, 
as. 6d net. 

Pomeroy, Hon. E. An Idol of Four. Watts, 5s. 

Hall, Winslow. The Needs of Man. Sonnenschein. 


POETRY. 

Naidu, Sarojini. The Golden Thread. Introduction by Arthur Symons. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft. “ Parses, Wise or Otherwisewith which is 
incorporated “ Verses , Grave and Gay." Reissues. Cassell. 

REPRINTS. 

The Complete Works of Adelaide Ann Procter. Introduction by Charles 
Dickens. Bell, 5s. net. 

George Fox's Journal. Abridged by Percy Livingstone Parker. Introduction 
by W. Robertson Nicoll. Pitman, is. net. 

The Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited from the original lexts by Ronald B. 

McKcrrow. Vol. III. In 4 vols. Bullen, £2 2s. net the set. 

Irving, Washington, Rip van Winkle. Illustrated by Arihur Rackham. 
Heinemann, 15s. net. 

The York Library: Goethe's Faust. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 

Introduction and bibliography by Karl Breul. Bell, 2s. net. 

Comte, Auguste. The Fundamental Principles of the Positive Philosophy. 
Watts, 6d. 

Paine, Thomas. The Age of Reason. Watts, 6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Beet. Joseph Agar, D.D. The Last Things. New edition. Hodder A 
Stoughton, 3*. 6d. 

Cnllawav, Charles, M.A., D.Sc. King David of Israel. A study In the 
evolution of ethics. Watts, 2s. 6d. net. 

Ellicott, Rt. Rev. Charles John, D.D. Sermons at Gloucester. Nisbet, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Hall, Charles Cuthhert. Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Ex per i 
ence. Unw n. 6s. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by T. K. Chcyne, D.Litt., D.D. Dryden 
Library. Regan, Paul, is. 6d. \ 

The Expository Times. Vol. XVI. Edited by James Hastings, M.A.. D.D. 
Edinburgh : Clark, 7s. 6d. 

Mackay, Rev. Angus. A Reasonable Faith. A reply to Salad in the Agnostic. 
Hodder & Stoughton, is. 

Coyle, Rev. Robert Francis, D.D. The Church and the Times. Hodder A 
Stoughton, 6s. 

The Sunday School Hymnary. A twentieth-century hymnal for young 
people. Words and music edited by Carey Bonner. Sunday School 
Union. 

Service of the Synagogue. Day of Atonement. Part II. A new edition of 
the Festival Prayers, with an English translation in prose and verse. 
Roiulrrigc, 3s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Harvie-Brown, J. A. Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. Twovols. 
Unwin. £$ 3s. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Sweet, A. E. ; and Knox, J. A. On a Mexican Mustang through Texas' 
New impression. Chatto & Windus, 3s 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your Literary Week column contains .in itfleresting criticism 
of some remarks upon Popular Education ventured in my review of the 
poems of William Davies. These remarks were too brief, and my 
views have been misapprehended. I entirely agree that poetry 
"comes, not as a result of teaching, but as 1 fire from heaven,’ " and 
that ■' it would be hopeless to expect the most efficient system of educa¬ 
tion ever devised to add anything to the body of poetical literature.’’ 
Since, however, our system of education is, in fact—so it seems to me 
—fatuously bookish, I prayed the public at least to be consistent—to 
prize, not to starve, the intellectual product which it cultivates. You 
reply that science and the intelligent mechanic, not literature, are the 
aim and product of popular education. But is that so ? Is our education 
technical ? Do the Board schools re-inforce to any important extent 
the schools of science? Do they make better engine-drivers and 
mechanics than those of thirty years ago ? Possibly so ; I have heard 
much to the contrary. 

Grant it, for argument's sake. My purpose was to raise by the way 
(and not irrelevantly since 1 discussed a poet of Nature) the question 
whether, even if our industrial aims were consistently pursued, they 
were desirable to be pursued. This vogue of wheels and smells and 
noises, which we call the industrial age. must be accepted as a fact in 
human evolution—it may even have its uses—hut can we not see 
beyond it ? Knick-knacks choke our houses, trash is vomited from our 
lightning press, liverish and neurotic factory drudges are whirled to 
their day's work along electric rails that are thieving the stored sun’s 
warmth-, the very life, from posterity, as also they steal the muscular 
health from the present generation. A hundred years ago a few solid 
and beautiful pieces of furniture sufficed for the home, a few fine 
books filled our shelves, and healthy limbs carried healthy nerves and 
stomachs to the day’s task and the day's dinner. There is greater 
happiness in healthy nerves than in all those nerve-shaking luxuries 
which are the end of the world-craze for futile factures. 

In the age of Pharisees it had to be remarked that Man was not made 
for the Sabbath. So now in the age of Plutocrats it has to be said 
that Man was not made for Machines, though Machines may be made 
for Man. The error invades our Scientific Philosophy, of which also 
you speak. We grow to see Life itself as a machine, and to discredit 
the possibility that the machinery was made for the sake of life. 
There is no error so dreary, until we escape from it Science will 
remain to us in a few details a blessing, substantially a curse. 

When we do escape our schools will revert to the Greek model. 
They will be Gymnasia of physical training, open-air schools, choruses 
for Music, with incidentally perhaps the reading of that kind of litera¬ 
ture which makes for vigour, adventure, heroism, and the love of 
country life: pleasure schools for the joy of life, foster-schools for 
farmers and colonists of a great colonial empire: not incubating-places 
for the mills, mines, and counting-houses of plutocrats. At present 
we aim chiefly at this last: but it seems to he admitted on ail hands 
that that mark even we do not hit. 

Newman Howard. 


CLAUDE AND COROT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—H ow refreshing, after the gingered (excuse the word) art 
Criticisms from which we have suffered daring the last few years, to 
read in your issue of September a the article “ From Turner to 


Corot.” As in the case of Hazlitt's essay, “On a picture by 
Poussin," we have luminous thoughts and home truths expressed in 
luminous and simple language by one who is evidently a serious and 
broad-minded student. This is the form of criticism needed to correct 
the unhealthy pandering to theatrical art. Ruskin caters for the 
aesthetic gourmet and Gothic enthusiast, and there are many writers 
for the advanced student, but for the man in the street who is 
interested in art, the style and method of Hazlitt are supreme, and it is 
a pity we have not more of his followers. 

It is a melancholy circumstance that the lucid writer of your article 
should have found it necessary, and with very good reason, to utter a 
word of warning against the exaltation of the Barbizon painters above 
Claude and Turner, those giants in art to whom Corot and Daubigny 
can no more be likened, than can Guido Reni and Carlo Dolci be 
likened to Raphael and Del Sarto. Who can gauge the genius of 
Claude ? He was without a predecessor, without a contemporary, and 
without a successor, except Turner, whom he inspired. The painters 
of the Renaissance understood the art of perspective as it dealt with 
forms and lines that could he measured. Claude discovered how to 
depict the immeasurable. He showed distance without a line. Before 
his day a painted landscape was but an image which inspired no con¬ 
templation, for the atmosphere which gives beauty and living reality 
was missing, hut he transferred to canvas the air that is breathed, and 
for the first time the same sensual delights which the intelligent being 
experiences when a valley or mountain or lake suddenly opens out 
before him, came to be felt at the sight of a painted landscape. No 
such great stride in the progress of art had been made since 
Massaccio painted the Virgin a woman of flesh and blood more than 
two centuries before. No such stride has been made since, if we 
except, perhaps, the later work of Rembrandt Turner was doubtless 
greater than Claude, just as Raphael was greater than Massaccio, but 
Massaccio and Claude were the inspired leaders. To compare Corot 
then with Claude (or, en passant, to put Whistler with Turner) is pro¬ 
fanation before the div inity of genius to whom it is the duly of mankind 
to bow. 

I take the liberty of differing somewhat from the writer of “ From 
Turner to Corot" in his conclusions as to Corot’s work. It is true 
that Corot depicts a ■' serene calm that has never been surpassed in 
art,” but I cannot see that this calm is a “mood" of nature. 
Nature never means the death like mood that Corot paints or Daubigny 
Indicates. The trees of Corot show no life ; the cottages no habita¬ 
tion. I have crossed two great deserts, and have felt there the awful 
quiet of sterile lands where no living thing was observed to move. 
End where not a blade of grass grew. But still there was movement, 
lor the air changed with the temperature, and the shadows of the sand 
hillocks with the course of the sun. There are pictures by Corot with 
less movement than in these deserts. He shows not Nature in one of 
her true moods, but depicts her as if all the laws controlling growth 
and atmosphere had been suddenly stopped, and the trees and grass 
fixed for ever in an eternal stillness. This is not the case with the 
really great artists, however quiet the mood represented. Thus in 
Jacob Ruysdaei’s etching of The Cornfield, which is perhaps the 
" quietest” landscape in existence of a date earlier than last century, 
there is life in the trunk of a tree, and the wheat is growing. However 
quiet the scene, there is life in every leaf of Hobbema's paintings. It 
isjthese differences that explain why Corot can be. and is, so easily 
copied, and why Claude and Hobbema and Ruysdael defy the most 
skilful imitators. 

Florence, September 9. Man in the Street. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Two recent publications of Mr. Alexander Moring's De la More 
Press are Thought-Transference, a critical and historical review of the 
evidence for telepathy, with a record of new experiments, 1902-1903, 
and Crystal Gating, its history and practice, with a discussion of the 
evidence for telepathic scrying, both by Mr. Northcote W. Thomas. 
These volumes are the first to appear of a series contemplated by Mr. 
Thomas, iu which he proposes to “deal critically but sympathetically 
with the evidence " on •' Psychical Research or Metaphysics, as Pro¬ 
fessor Richet terms it,” summing up the data collected in vast quan¬ 
tities by the Society for Psychical Research. His main purpose is to 
” show what a reasonable man without bias in either direction may 
regard as proved.” The books will serve this purpose well. The 
author's knowledge of the subject is deep and his tone temperate. To 
the volume 00 Crystal Gazing Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a charac¬ 
teristic introduction. 

The Ex-Libris Society send us a copy of the July and August num¬ 
ber of their Journal (Black, 2s. 6d. net), which contains the statement 
of the Annual Meeting and Exhibition recently held at the West¬ 
minster Palace Hotel. The internal affairs of the Society are not 
matters we are called upon to mention here, except to say that Mr. W. 
H. K. Wright was re-elected Hon. Secretary and Editor; suffice it that 
its magazine is full of interesting and beautiful matter. The frontis¬ 
piece is a print of the Prince of Wales’ new book-plate, and among 
many other illustrations are four book-plates (The Rev. J. A. Ross, the 
Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Mr. Howard Mennie Lloyd, and Lord 
Hawke) by Mr. Graham Johnston of the Lyon Court, Edinburgh, and 
more fine examples of festoon book-plates, a list of which is continued 
by Mr. J. F. Vorster. The immense increase in the popularity and 
the collection of book-plates which every year now brings about 
should result in increased membership of so excellent a society as 
this. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


President—Loan CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N 
Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport¬ 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


B ertram dobell, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


'"TYPEWRITING.— Novels, gd. 1000. Poetry, 
A plays, etc. Translations.—Miss Handley, 
Needham Market, Suffolk. 


B IR 


KBECK COLLEGE. 


HEAD OF CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT. 

This post is vacant, owing to the appointment of 
Dr. Mackenzie as Principal of the Technical Insti¬ 
tute, Bombay. 

The Council invites applications. Commencing 
Salary ^300. Candidates should send in applica¬ 
tions as soon as possible, stating age, academic dis¬ 
tinctions, experience, and enclosing Testimonials. 

THE PRINCIPAL. 

Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
_Lane, E.C,_ 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

1 SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Mils LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Second Mistress St. Fel.x School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London ; The 
Master of Peterhoiise, Cambridge, etc. 


Osrac, the Self-Sufficient. 

By Stuart Young, 

A uthor oj " Merely a Negress /* “ Impressions , M etc. 

This is an intimate study of the personality of 
the late Oscar Wilde, and is written from the 
standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
Young was with the poet during his years of 
success, and at the time of his dcbdcle was a youth 
of fourteen. Should be read by every student of 
psychology. 

•lx Photographs and Facsimile Letters. 

Crown 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under¬ 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
from ro i. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude. Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


T O AUTHORS.— Isabel H. Caine (Certifi¬ 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at 9d. per <000 words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, is. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


T YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, etc., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years' experience. Duplicating. — Graham, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 


PLAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 
* tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., iod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. I. 
Morton, 10 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.WI 


P ROMPT AND ACCURATE TYPE¬ 
WRITING at tod. per 1000 words, done by 
Old Public School Men. The author of '■ Vanessa ’' 
writes to us : '■ Your work is fine ! ”— Loughnan 
Bros., 62 Perbam Road, W. Kensington. 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print “ Books Wanted' 
and "For Sale" art inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address ); minimum, is. 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS, Books by 

D Oscar Wilde, The Spirit Lamp, any No*.— J. Jaeob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park, W. Book* bought in any 
quantity; distance immaterial. 


R AILWAYS, Bradshaws' Guide*. 1841-2-3, any old one* 
Rain, Hail, Steam and Speed, n d 
Raleigh (Sir W.) The Discovene ot Guiana, 1596 
Ralfe (J.) Naval Chronology, 3 vols, «8ao 
Rambler’s Magazine, 9 vols, 1783-90 
Ramsay (Allan) The Ever Green, a vols, 1724 
The Gentle Shepherd, 1723 
Poems, 1721 
Proverbs, 1737 
Randolph (T.) Poems, 1638 
Rattlin the Reefer, 3 vols, 1836 

Rawlinson (Sir H.) Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 8vo, 1873 
Raynouatd (F.) PoCsiea del Troubadour*, 6 vols, 8vo, 1816 
Reade (C.) Peg Woffington 
Any first editions 

Real Life in Ireland, 1821, or aoy ports 
Real Life in London, 2 vols, 182X or any parts 
Recollections of Rifleman Harris 
Recueil des meilietirs Contes en Vers, 116 plates, 1778 
Recueil d'estamps; Guerre de 1'Independence de les Etats 
unis, folio, 1780 

Redford (G.) Art Sales, 2 vols, 1888 
Reformer’s Reply to Edinburgh Review, 1810 
Refutation of Deism, 1814 

Reid (G. W.) Catalogue of Cruikshank's Works, 3 vote, 1871 
Reliques of Father Prout, 2 vols, 1836 
Remarks on a Tour to North and South Wales, 1797 
Rembrandt, CEuvies complete. Both sets of plates, 40 parts 
also Supplement and Catalogue. Plates in 33 portfolios, 
x88r-3 

Report of the Attorney-General's Information, 1812 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Books for Bale 


DIELDING’S WORKS, 10 vols., edition de 

i luxe, edited by Leslie Stephen, illustrated, original buck- 
ram, white labels, £6 xos. net for 63s. net, new. No. 750.— 
WfUker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ELIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, complete, 7s. 6d.; 

L Life of Garrick (2 vols.), 1808, ; Chronicles of the Kings 

of England, 182X, as. 6d.— Lloyd ft Townsend, Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 


THE HERMES PRESS, 

Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FUDK. HOLLYIB, • PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


T ypewriting.—A uthors’ mss., iod. per 
1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu¬ 
rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi¬ 
monials.—Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 


L ITERARY AGENCY—INDEXING, Trans¬ 
lations (French, German, Latin). Authors’ 
MSS. carefully Revised and Placed. Terms mode¬ 
rate. Typewriting 8d. per ioeo words. References. 
—Miss A. Horsfild, 48 Church Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 


MAUD EARL’S BRITISH HOUNDS AND 
III gun DOGS, proof edition. No. 203.— JohnD. Baillte, 
Grand Pump Room .Library, Bath. 


OAWKER ON SHOOTING, 9th Edition 

n 0844), bound blue cloth; publisher, Longman ft Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Vmingman, 6 Brecknock Road,Cataden Road, 
N.W. 


DICTURES BY HOLBEIN AND VAN- 
i DYCK AT WINDSOR CASTLE, Historically and 
Critically Described by Ernest Law, 40 fina Plata* in Photo¬ 
gravure, folio, new, published at £6 6s., for £s. Bell and Son, 
r9oa.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST 


IN THE PRESS 

LONCTON HALL PORCELAIN 

Being further information relating to this in¬ 
teresting fabrique. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. By WILLIAM BEMROSE, F.S.A., 
Author of " Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porce¬ 
lain.” The volume will contain 27 coloured 
and about 21 collotype plates etc. Imperial 
8vo, cloth. Price to Subscribers, 42s. net. 
Prospectus will be sent on application. 

CARDEN CITIES IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 

Being an Amplification of a Paper on the 
Potentialities of Applied Science in a Garden 
City, read before Section F of the British 
Association. By A. R. SENNETT, A.M.I.C.E., 
etc. Large crown 8vo. Two vols., attractively 
bound in cloth. With 400 Plates, Plans, and 
Illustrations. Price 21s. net. 

•* The book is one that we are happy to regard as 
characteristic of our times; and the interests on 
which it touches are in the true sense so absolutely 
national and of such deep significance that it ought 
to receive from enlightened citizens a ready and 
prompt support.”— Globe. 

MEMORIALS OF OLD HERTFORDSHIRE 

Edited by PERCY CROSS STANDING, 
Author of “The Battles of Hertfordshire,” etc. 
Dedicated by kind permission to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Clarendon, G.C. B., Lord Chamber- 
lain. With numerous Illustrations. DemySvo, 
cloth extra, gilt top. Price, 15s. net. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

With the current number of Longman's Magazine, the 
career of that pleasant publication is brought to a close. 
In an editorial note the reason assigned for the stoppage is 
that the illustrated magazines are beating the unillustrated. 
“ Competition for the patronage of the sixpenny public has 
become very severe, and the mere endeavour to keep up a 
high literary standard is nowadays not sufficient.” The 
Editor remarks that it might have been possible, perhaps, 
for the Magazine to have adapted itself to the new taste, 
but he regarded it as a more dignified course to bring the 
publication to an end: “ Habent sua fata libelli, and it 
seemed better to withdraw rather than to attempt to 
secure a fresh lease of life in a totally different character, 
though under the old name.” Lovers of literature will 
hear the announcement with regret. There are many fine 
papers in the old volumes of Longman’s. When he was 
alive, Richard Jefferies was a frequent contributor, and the 
articles on country life have been a fine feature of it. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “ At the Sign of the Ship” was a series 
quite peculiar to this magazine. At one time Mr. Hardy 
wrote for its pages, and looking over the list of con¬ 
tributors one is_struck by such names as those of Dutton 
Cook, Austin Dobson, Edward A. Freeman, J. A. Froude, 
H. Rider Haggard, Jean Inglelow, Rudyard Kipling, W. 
E. H. Lecky, and many others whose work might have 
been expected to make the fortune of any publication. We 
regret the decease of a magazine which was always whole¬ 
some and good, and in every way calculated to improve 
the taste of those who read it. 


The air is filled with rumours of other changes in the 
class ofj Magazine to which Longman’s belongs. The firm 
of Macmillan announces that the magazine which they 
own, and which for many years has been renowned for the 
scholarship and cleverness of its literary articles, will be 
reduced in price to 6d. and will henceforth be utilised to 
advertise the books published by the firm. Of a third 
magazine it is said that its existence will end so far as its 
present form is concerned, but it will appear in future 
containing only one complete story. Of course for some 
time past it has been evident to those who take note of 
literary changes that the old style of magazine was becom¬ 
ing obsolete, and being supplanted by one more adapted to 
the wants of the huge crowd which has been recruited to 
the reading public by a more general system of education. 
The public is continually changing and prosperity can only 
come to those who keep a careful watch on its develop¬ 
ment, and are ever ready to meet it. There is no standing 
still. The publication which does not go onward must 
inevitably fall back. Yet it is clear that a very great gap 
will be left in the periodical literature of Great Britain by 
what practically means the obliteration of a style of 
magazine once extremely popular, and it may be worth 
while to consider whether it would not be possible to found 
a new magazine which would at once have a fair chance 
of commercial success and yet appeal to the elite of the 
literary world. 


When Lord Beaconsfield was asked for his advice in 
regard to the issue of an official publication of the 
Conservative party, one of his pregnant phrases to the 
editor was: “ Above all, no programme,” and any one 
entering upon the venture to which we have referred 
would do well to lay to heart these words of an astute 
statesman and man of the world. The traditions of 
yesterday count for nothing or next to nothing with 
a public that is continually fluctuating, and the truth 
of the matter is that to do anything successfully it is 
necessary to the man in control of the enterprise to 
rise every morning with his head clear of tradition: that 
is to say, he must resolve to do nothing without a better 
reason than that it was done yesterday or the day before. 
He must study the requirement of the hour. And in 
regard to a magazine, the first point is to discover what 
plot of ground has not been taken up by those already in 
existence. A very short examination of the monthly 
reviews would show that they all contain much which 
could be done without, mostly in the direction of comment 
on political events. At present the newspapers are so 
thoroughly well served in the matter of information, and 
political occurrences are so carefully and efficiently dis¬ 
cussed, that the monthly writer has little to add to what 
has been said by his daily contemporary. 


Yet that is by no means to say that politics should be 
precluded. On the contrary, a monthly review offers the 
very best field for the reformer who has a new idea to 
develop. In that he cannot be forestalled by any daily 
paper, and there is abundant material. This is a country 
where political change goes on slowly, and in hundreds of 
ways our present-day traditions are not adapted to modern 
circumstances. Many thinkers are engaged upon the 
problems offered in this way, and it would always be worth 
while to encourage them to develop their ideas. A little 
politics, however, goes a long way in a magazine that tries 
to be attractive, and a single article would probably be 
sufficient for a number. The question of running a serial 
story offers another difficulty. As it happens, there is little 
choice in this matter. If a first-rate story is going to be 
issued monthly it must almost perforce be written by 
some one whose work is already known to the public, and 
therefore it is hopeless to look for an element of freshness 
in this direction—always saving the chance of the post¬ 
bag. If the editor of the journal be an exceptionally 
good judge of literature he may once in a while obtain 
from the post-bag work what will suit his purpose, both in 
the way of long novel and short story. We are quite well 
aware from experience that morning after morning huge 
bundles of manuscript may be opened without the dis¬ 
covery of anything that is worth more than a few minutes’ 
consideration. Still, occasionally something out of the 
way does come to hand, and the chief aim in our ideal 
periodical would be to print the unexpected. Readers 
should not be able to guess beforehand what is going to 
be presented to them; it should be of a quality that will 
at once evoke surprise and delight. 


To obtain this freshness one superstition to be got rid 
of is that attaching to great names. At the moment 
editors are too much dominated by them. In a great 
many cases the writer of repute has only to attach his 
name to a composition to be quite sure that it will be 
accepted. Perhaps it would be more true than charitable 
to insinuate that "too often the editor has not the capacity 
to form an independent judgment, and is obliged to go by 
the repute in which his would-be contributor stands. But 
to do this is only to follow along the path which has so 
often before led to disaster. In criticism, in poetry, in 
imaginative literature, in politics, in philosophy, there are 
many who wish to be heard and who deserve a hearing, arid 
whose words, if they were printed, would by their own in¬ 
trinsic merit command attention. These are the writers 
worth getting, and we feel convinced that their work, if 
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obtained and printed in such a periodical as we have in 
our mind, would be a success : not perhaps the unbounded 
success attained to by those who appeal to a larger and less 
educated public, but success to go on with. For it should 
never be forgotten that although the schools are turning 
out half-educated readers by the million, out of these 
there is also being formed a select circle that in time would 
become a fit audience for the best that can be offered 
them. The ideal editor of the first-class magazine of the 
future will not only have capacity and independence of 
his own, but will have faith in the existence of a body of 
readers who will be able to appreciate the best that he can 
provide. __ 


Two tablets have just been unveiled, one at 12 Savile 
Row, where Grote completed his “ History of Greece,” 
another at 56 Great Queen Street, one of the London houses 
of Boswell. Though it is not thirty-five years since Grote 
died, he is scarcely ever remembered except in the most 
learned circles. Yet in the sixties of the last century Mrs. 
Grote was one of the foremost literary hostesses of London, 
and her musical receptions were graced by the presence of 
the leading lights of the operatic world. Her biography 
of her husband contains many references to these gather¬ 
ings, and the names of Jenny Lind, Chopin, Thalberg, and 
Mendelssohn all occur frequently. Boswell’s period of 
residence in Great Queen Street was short, only lasting 
from 1786-1789, but the Great Queen Street of those days 
was a rather different class of residential quarter from 
what it is to-day._ 


It has taken people a good many years to discover that 
the bells of Fulham Parish Church are a nuisance. Since 
the church itself was founded the chimes of Fulham have 
been famous, and have rung for the victories of the Nile 
and of Trafalgar, of Quebec, and in honour of the return 
of Marlborough. In older days even than those, too, 
when the Kings and Queens of England travelled to 
Hampton for the week-end by river, it was Fulham's privi¬ 
lege to ring a peal as the Royal procession passed. And 
it is even on record that when one vicar omitted to pay 
this mark of respect to the Royal procession he was fined 
ten shillings. Now they want to fine him for ringing 1 The 
musical qualities of Fulham’s bells have been praised by 
poets and prose-writers of all ages, and considering that 
some of the bells are composed of metal re-cast from the 
metal of peals that were ringing in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
it is no exaggeration to call their tone mellow. 


There are many stories told of George MacDonald’s kind¬ 
ness of heart, but none better illustrates his thoughtfulness 
than the account of how he came to be present at Antoinette 
Sterling’s wedding. It was only at the last moment that 
news of the coming ceremony reached Dr. MacDonald, for 
it had been kept very quiet. But be could not allow such 
an occasion in the life of a very dear friend to pass without 
some little ceremony, and so he hastily ordered a carriage 
with a pair of white horses and drove to the house, arriving 
just in time to escort the bride to the ceremony. In those 
days Antoinette Sterling was only a rising young singer, 
and the attention was all the more delicate. Nor was this 
a solitary incident in a life that was devoted to doing good, 
more often by stealth than otherwise, and by his books he 
has benefited an even wider circle than he was able to by 
his personal influence. _ 


“ I wonder,” writes a correspondent, “ whether the 
author of your article on ‘ The Poetry of the Mountain ’ 
knows how literally true is his statement that Coleridge’s 
* Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni ’ has won 
‘ a false reputation.’ It was Wordsworth who pointed out 
the fact in a comment on Coleridge’s statement in his 
‘ Table Talk,’ that a visit to the battlefield of Marathon 
would rouse in him no kindling emotion. ‘ This,’ Words¬ 
worth thought, though said for effect, ‘ might in some 


sense be true.’ ‘ Coleridge,’ he proceeded, ‘ was not under 
the influence of external objects. He had extraordinary 
powers of summoning up an image or series of images in 
his own mind. ... A most remarkable instance of this is 
his poem said to be “ composed in the Vale of Chamouni.” 
Now he never was at Chamouni or near it in his life.’ 


“ It is also,” our correspondent continues, “ very literally 
true that mountains have never, by poets, ‘ been viewed 
with the same intimacy as the plain.’ To view them so it 
is necessary to be a mountaineer ; and mountaineering is a 
very modem mode of activity in which no poet has as yet 
excelled. Some poets crossed the mountains in the days 
when the grand tour was the fashion—Milton, Gray. Addi¬ 
son, and Goldsmith among others—but they all hurried by, 
feeling exceedingly cold and uncomfortable, beckoned on¬ 
ward, not by the majesty of snow-clad summits, but by 
the ‘ smiling plains of Lombard.’ None of them acquired 
the habit of what Gibbon quaintly calls ‘ reviewing the 
glaciers,’ and the general ignorance of mountain detail is 
typified by the case of Addison, who, looking out upon the 
Oberland peaks from the terrace at Berne, imagined him¬ 
self to be contemplating ‘ the mountains of the Grisons.' ” 


Even the poets of that golden age of our literature lately 
reviewed by Mr. Brandes in his volume on “ The English 
Naturalists,” never became intimate with the mountains 
in the sense in which intimacy is understood by the moun¬ 
taineer. The case of Coleridge has been disposed of. 
Wordsworth, though he went to Switzerland in the impres¬ 
sionable years, seems to have done no more mountaineer¬ 
ing than is implied in crossing the Col de Balme and the 
Simplon. Shelley never got very high above sea-level. 
The greatest energy in this direction was probably shown 
by Byron. We see at least the approach to intimacy not 
merely in “ Manfred,” but also in some of the entries in 
the “ Journal.” The Staubbach reminded him of the tail 
of the white horse in the Apocalypse ; a blasted forest at 
Grindelwaid of the ravages which life had made in his own 
heart. 


As mountaineering did not properly begin until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it is really only to 
quite modern poetry that one is entitled to look for the 
intimate appreciation of mountain scenery. There is a 
little of it in Tennyson, who got some images from his ob¬ 
servations during a tour in the Pyrenees: and there is also 
a little of it in Lamartine, who was inspired by the Sal&ve 
—a mountain near Geneva up which there is now a rail¬ 
way. The only poet, however, who seems really to have 
grappled with mountain scenery as a special subject is John 
Addington Symonds. He lived in the high Alps for years, 
and he wrote a really fine sonnet beginning: “ At Murren 
let the morning lead thee out ” ; but the proper medium of 
J ohn Addington Symonds was prose, not verse. 


On the whole, perhaps, it is in prose that the best 
things have been said about mountains, though it must 
be admitted that poets have said them. Byron, as we 
have seen, said better things about them in his “Journal ” 
than in either “ Manfred ” or “ Childe Harold ” ; but the 
palm belongs to Goethe. He was not, indeed, a moun¬ 
taineer ; but he was once taken up what seemed to him an 
exceedingly high mountain. The exclamation, he said, 
that rose unbidden to his lips was the Psalmist’s “ Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou regardest him ? ” That is the last word of 
poetry, until a better shall be spoken, concerning the 
mountains as seen from above. 


To some natures the mountains speak with a perpetually 
consoling voice, whether that voice find expression in 
poetry or not. But not to all. We find the great in¬ 
stance of their failure—shall we say their bankruptcy ?— 
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in the career of Senancour, better known, thanks to 
Matthew Arnold, as “ Obermann.” He was an emigre— 
an uprooted man—who fled to Switzerland to escape the 
troubles of the Terror. The time hung heavily on his 
hands, and his Diary is one long lamentation. He re¬ 
turned, when he could, to Paris, and became a journalist. 
On his tomb is written “ Eternity, deviens mon asyle.” 


Readers at the British Museum, unaware of their own 
blessedness, will be interested to hear of a “reform” just 
instituted at the Bibliotheque in Paris. The Reading 
Room is henceforward to be kept open until half-past four 
in winter, and half-past five in summer. With us it is 
deemed a grievance that the corresponding institution is 
not kept open until at least ten o’clock p.m. 


It is no wonder that the theatre in Germany should be 
of such great excellence. It is only necessary to hear a 
lesson in German Literature in the upper class of any High 
School to understand how so critical a public is formed. 
The present writer had the privilege of listening to such a 
lesson on Goethe’s Iphigenia, and was as greatly struck by 
the admirable and lucid manner in which the professor 
expounded the treatment, the action, the stage exigencies, 
and the development of the dramatic situations, as by his 
beautiful reading of the scene in which Orestes discloses 
his identity to Iphigenia. 


And now, for the first time in any University, Jena has 
appointed a professor of Dramaturgy, i.e., of the science of 
drama and of dramatic art. Dr. Hugo Dinger, who is to 
fill the chair, spent a winter as critic of the Meiningen 
Theatre, and so became more or less acquainted with the 
practice of dramatic art. 


Last year the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw formed the 
chief attraction of the theatrical season in Germany; this 
year it looks as if those of Mr. Stephen Phillips were to 
have that honour. His three dramas are to be produced 
shortly on the German stage. The new theatre in Diissel- 
dorf, under the direction of Louise Dumont, formerly a 
well-known Berlin actress, opens on October 14 with Paolo 
and Francesca ; and the old theatre, the municipal theatre, 
not to be outdone, produces Herod. In another of the 
Rhenish cities The Sin of David is to be performed, and as 
acted drama will first see the light in a German transla¬ 
tion. 


German dramatists of repute are always extremely 
proud when their plays are accepted by the Director of the 
Deutsche Theater of Berlin. Mr. J. M. Synge may there¬ 
fore be warmly congratulated on the fact that his as yet 
unacted, unpublished play, The Well of the Saints, has 
been accepted by Herr Reinhardt and will shortly be 
produced at what is the most important playhouse in 
Germany. That the translation of the play has been made 
by Dr. Max Meyerfeld, with whom the idea originated of 
offering it to the Deutsche Theater, is sufficient guarantee 
that every justice will be done to the original version. 
Is it a case of no man a prophet in his own country ? 


Sudermann’s new play, Stein unter Steinen, treats of the 
fate of prisoners after they are released from their place of 
punishment. It will probably be first performed at the 
Lessing Theatre in Berlin. 

Gustav Frenssen, the author of “ Jom Uhl,” has written 
a new novel to be published shortly, entitled “ Aus einer 
kleinen Stadt ” (From a small town). 


Our Autumn Announcements Supplement will be pub¬ 
lished with next week’s number. 


LITERATURE 

LOVE-POETRY 

A Book oj English Love Poems. Chosen out of Poets from 
Wyatt to Arnold. By Edward Hutton. (Methuen. 
3 s. 6d. net.) 

Love is of the very essence of poetry, and an anthology 
which has love for its centrepiece ought to be a collection 
of the finest verse that ever was written. Mr. Edward 
Hutton makes no light claim in the volume before us, 
when in his introduction he describes it as “ a selection of 
complete poems from all or almost all that is worth pre¬ 
serving in English Lyric Poetry which has Love as its 
subject.” We are somewhat dismayed, however, by the 
curious “ derangement of epitaphs” which we find in this 
same introduction. A writer who essays to make a selec¬ 
tion of fine poems ought at the least to cultivate in himself 
purity of style, and when Mr. Hutton describes George 
Wither’s “ Shall I wasting in despair ” as the one lovely 
song of that writer, he surely is misusing the word lovely in 
applying it to verses which are remarkable chiefly for their 
gaiety and wit. Marvell's poem “ To His Coy Mistress ” 
he describes in the same way as “ unforgetable and pro¬ 
foundly passionate.” But surely this shows some lack of 
humour in the editorial mind: 

I would 

Love you ten years before the flood. 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews ;" 

Is this not more the note of the courtier than of the 
unforgetable and passionate lover ? 

Gray Mr. Hutton describes as “ a mediocrity who had 
not the energy to speak more than a perfect syllable.” 
On this comment is needless. Sir Walter Scott is re¬ 
ferred to as “ that noble and pathetic figure who was 
never able to transform his real splendour into verse, 
satisfying himself with recounting all his boyish dreams 
heroically till he died.” This is an account of Scott with 
which it is impossible to argue—the sort of thing that is 
easily said and impossible to confute. Scott, at the dawn 
of his career, wrote the best poetry of which he was 
capable, and there is a considerable falling away to be 
noticed if a comparison be drawn between the “ Lay ” or 
“Marmion” and “Harold the Dauntless.” Landor is 
described as “ the fierce and perfect poet who was sorry 
overmuch ” ; Campbell, it seems sang songs for the people; 
Shelley was that “ splendid and sweet angel guardian of 
mankind ” : Elizabeth Barrett Browning was “ ineffectual,” 
but the choicest epithets are reserved for Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, of whom it is said that he was : 

“A figure beautiful and a little tragic, we may think, since be is left 
alone, nor has our little day seen fit to do him honour who has given 
us immortality. Amid the splendour of his music we, who being but 
young have not lost our reverence for the beautiful and great hope in 
our hearts he does not heed the indifference of those to whom he knows 
Shakespeare is a superstition, Milton a name.” 

Language such as this overdoes itself and a curious com¬ 
ment on it is that no selection is made from Swinburne. 

The book begins with Sir Thomas Wyatt, though why 
no quotation is given from any others previous to the 
sixteenth century is not at all apparent. It needs also to 
be said that the poems are given without notes of any 
kind, except in one or two cases, such as “ Take, oh take 
those lips away,” which is given among the poems of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, while the foot-note informs us 
the first stanza is admittedly by Shakespeare—and the 
first stanza is the better of the two. 

From Wyatt we think too many numbers are given, 
and the opinion gathers force as we think of what is ex¬ 
cluded from this book. It would have been quite suffi¬ 
cient to print the tender “Forget Not Yet,” and the poem 
which ends 

“ Now cease my lute! This is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste; 

And ended is that we begun : 

Now is thy song both sung and past; 

My lute, be still, for I have done.” 
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Some reference in a note might have been made to 
the pathetic circumstances in which it is said to have 
been written. From Edmund Spenser some very long 
poems are taken, and here, as elsewhere, many are 
included which have no very direct connection with 
the subject of the book. For example: although there 
is mention of love in Sir Philip Sidney’s “ With how sad 
steps, O Moon! thou climb’st the skies ! ” yet the motive 
is not love at all. Thomas Lodge is represented by three 
numbers, of which an exacting critic would have omitted 
all but the first, which is worthy of a place in any 
anthology: 

“ Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 

Now with his feet. 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 

His bed amidst my tender breast ; 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest: 

Ah ! wanton, will ye ?” 

Samuel Daniel, Henry Constable, Michael Drayton are 
not ill represented; Marlowe only by one poem, “ The 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love ” : 

“ Come live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field 
And all the craggy mountains yield,” 

and the answer to it attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Nobody could go tar wrong in quoting the love-poetry 
from Shakespeare, which has, so to speak, been tried by 
the fire of many generations, and the gold separated from 
the ashes ; but we do not quite see why “ Hark! hark! 
the lark at heaven’s gate sings ” is called a love-poem, 
although naturally enough it ends with the petition, “ My 
Lady sweet, arise ! ” The poem which follows—“ Oh, 
mistress mine, where are you roaming ? ”—is much more 
certainly in its place. 

Ben Jonson furnishes the author with several pieces, 
among which the well-known “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes ” is far superior to the rest. We come then upon a 
number of pages in which the beautiful is curiously mixed 
up with the undistinguished. Herrick, as might be 
imagined, fills a large space in the anthology, the best 
piece quoted from him being “ The Night Piece to Julia ” ; 

“ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 

The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


are not very happy, as will be apparent when we say that 
the best of all the Burns love-lyrics, “ Farewell to Nancy”, 
is omitted. 

Curiously enough, while amorous Robert Burns is called 
upon to the extent of six pieces, Wordsworth, who wrote 
hardly any real love-poetry, is called upon for no fewer 
than nine. How widely the anthologist casts his net may 
be judged from the inclusion of the following: 

“A slumber did my spirit seal ; 

I had no human fears : 

She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

“ No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Roll’d round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees ” ; 

which we should have thought more remarkable for its 
pantheism than for its love interest. There are a huge 
number of quotations from the Brownings and from 
Tennyson, though how “ Break, break, break,” and the like 
can be called love-songs passes us to conceive. All this is 
the more surprising because a great deal of ground which 
would have yielded good material to the author is neglected. 

We might take the Tennyson extracts as indicative of 
the character of the book. They begin .with a sonnet: 
“ But were I loved, as I desire to be.” Then follows a 
“ Song from the Miller’s Daughter”—certainly not one of 
the best pieces from Tennyson. Next comes “O Love, 
Love, Love ! ” from ‘‘ Fatima,” and the fourth number is 
“ Break, break, break,” which, as we have said, is not a 
love-song at all. “O Swallow, Swallow” very properly 
has a place, but it would have been as appropriate to in¬ 
sert Hamlet’s soliloquy as “ Ask me no more ” or “O let 
the solid ground.” “ Go not, happy day,” we cannot call 
one of the best efforts of the late laureate, but the last of 
the quotations : “Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in 
vain ; ” thoroughly deserves its place. But surely not one 
of the extracts here included is comparable with “ Come 
into the garden, Maud,” or “Oh that it were possible 
after long grief and pain,” and the omission of Vivien’s 
Song is a serious one. 

There is a class of poetry of which our anthologist 
appears to have a positive dislike: it is that in which the 
passion of love is touched with a certain humour. Some 
of the songs that occur in the Tennysonian plays ought 
certainly to have been included—notably that very idyllic 
one: 

" To be true to each other, let ’appen what maay, 

To the end o’ the da3y 
An' the last load hoam.” 


“ No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mislight thee. 

Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee ; 

But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there's none to affright thee. 

“ Let not the dark thee cumber : 

What though the moon does slumber ? 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear without number. 

•' Then Julia, let me woo thee. 

Thus, thus to come unto me; 

And when X shall meet 
Thy silvery feet 
My soul I'll pour into thee.” 

We must pass much without comment till we come to 
William Blake. Needless to say the quotations from him 
consist of fine poetry, but it is a misuse of language to call 
them love-poems. Even where they touch upon this 
subject they have not the fire and passion which properly 
belong to it, and in this respect contrast strongly with the 
quotations from Burns, which follow. The latter begin 
with “ Bonnie Doon,” and the editor of the volume would 
have done well to explain why he chose the particular 
version which is printed. It is not that usually included 
among the poems of Burns. The quotations themselves 


Perhaps, however, it was its simplicity that kept him from 
using it. His action in this respect makes the anthology 
less representative than it ought to be. Such a poem as 
that very pawky one of Burns: 

“ Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 

And sair wi’ his love he did deave me : ” 


and the “Laird of Cockpen ” deserved a place, while, if he 
had cast his eye over Scottish minor verse, surely that 
most spirited and delightful love-song : 


Oh ! dinna ask me gin I lo'e thee,— 
Troth, I dar’na tell: 

Dinna ask me gin I lo'e ye— 

Ask it o’ yersei' ” 


ought not to have been omitted. There is very little of 
Wordsworth and nothing of Blake that can properly be 
included in a book of love-poetry, while in the ballads 
which are so utterly neglected there are a thousand things 
that should have been printed. Would hot the book have 
gained if the mote abstract poems had been left out and 
the “ Nut Brown Maid ” had been inserted ? There are 
few things more passionate in the whole range of English 
literature. The following stanzas would in themselves 
more than justify this statement: 
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“ Yf that ye went, ye sholde repent; 

For in the forest nowe 

I have purvayed me of a mayd, 

Whom I love more than you ; 

Another fayrtre than ever ye were, 

I dare it wele avowe ; 

And of you bothe eche sholde be wrothe 
With other, as I trowe : 

It were myne ese, to lyve in pese; 

So wyll I, yf I can ; 

Wherfore I to the wode wyll go, 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 

And for the inmost pathos of love, surely Mr. Hutton 
ought to have included that fine old ballad, “O waly waly 
up the bank,” with that final verse which is so truly 
passionate and unforgettable: 

" But had I wist, before I kist, 

That love had been sae ill to win ; 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd 
And pinn’d it with a siller pin. 

And, O 1 if my young babe were born. 

And set upon the nurse’s knee. 

And I mysell were dead and gane. 

And the green grass growing over me!" 

But to go on in this strain would be to make a volume 
of our own. The subject is so large and so inadequately 
treated that pages of this journal might be filled by a mere 
list of omissions, while of those pieces that are included a 
very considerable proportion might be omitted with advan¬ 
tage to the book. The preciosity of the introduction and 
the inappropriateness of the verses used to characterise 
both subject and authors seems to point with an unerring 
finger to the cause of the weakness. 


THE LATE ELIA 

The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. Two vols. 

(Methuen, 21s. net.) 

There are two methods between which almost every 
biographer has to choose. The one, the more fascinating 
both on account of its long and splendid line and of the 
greater glory which it promises to the biographer, is the 
ancient method, of Plutarch; in no other kind of literature 
does the author seem so to triumph over commanders and 
kings. The other, the more popular, the less open to 
ineptitude and yet the more attractive to mediocrity, is 
the modern method which already challenges the ancient 
with the supreme example of Boswell. When men cease 
to toil after knowledge of Lamb more diligently than after 
virtue or even fame, it is possible that some one will 
pretend to write his life at the same length as Alcibiades’. 
But now the choice is hardly free. Few could have ques¬ 
tioned this yesterday; to-day Mr. Lucas’ Life makes 
question ridiculous. For he may be said to have persuaded 
Lamb to write his autobiography. 

Lamb is the one author with whom we are permitted to 
feel at home, without any misgiving, and without any 
mystery except the inevitable mystery of human indivi¬ 
duality. We are always aware of some barrier of un¬ 
certainty in intercourse even with our intimates, and it is 
remarkable that in intercourse with this dead author we 
are hardly aware of any other barrier. In reading a poem 
of Sidney’s or Shelley’s, or a piece of prose by Browne or 
Walter Pater, we are never quite sure of the man. There 
are some men whose lives have been much written, and 
not without letters and anecdotes, who never cease to 
surprise and question us. Lamb never does. Take, for 
example, what he has said of his own childhood: Mr. 
Lucas arranges it perfectly. There is really not very much 
of it; not so much as the most unlucky of us can remember 
of himself. Yet how valuable and dear it is, because such 
things seem never before to have survived so fairly! They 
harmonise with all else that is known of him, so as to make 
him, in a sense, the one immortal child. More than Words¬ 
worth, he discovered that “ the child is father to the man.” 
And it may not be out of place, here, to mention one or 
two other discoveries of his, which are strangely modern 
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for one who wrote “ for antiquity.” First, there is his 
discovery (not the earliest but the most remarkable) of 
the doctrine of failure, of the beauty of failure wjiich has 
since been praised by Browning and Mr. Cunnirighame 
Graham, not to mention more. Second and conspicuous, 
is his discovery that science was dangerously “ succeeding 
to poetry no less in the little walks of children than with 
men.” Mr. Lucas is, perhaps, apt to ignore such matters, 
when he says—and finely, too—that Lamb’s works “ form 
no integral part of the history of English literature,” that 
“ he is not in the main current, he is hardly in the side 
current of the main stream. . . .” Nor would Lamb 
seem to be entirely out of communication with waters 
above him, as below, if we remember Burton, Fuller, 
Earle, Cowley, Walton, Temple, Arbuthnot (with his 
“ Greyhound ” epitaph) and Sterne. And of his influence 
in life—can we hear the praise of old books, of fires, of 
conversation, of whatever is vanishing in customs and 
things and men, without thinking of him ? We are not 
even sure that to a misinterpretation of his attitude we 
cannot trace the excessive reliance upon antiquity which is 
noticeable in book-buyers and critics alike. 

To some it may seem to be no difficult task, to persuade 
Lamb to write his autobiography, since the Essays and 
Letters form autobiographical material of rare significance 
and value. We were ourselves inclined to think, with 
Mr. Lucas’ edition of them still fresh in our minds, that 
a Life would be redundant, that it might be impertinent 
to the extent of tampering with our rights of artahging 
and interpreting all this material as we chose. But Mr. 
Lucas’ first volume disarmed us: the second armed us 
against any possible dissent. He has faults, we think, and 
we shall be the more free in pointing them out, because 
the merit, from which they do not seriously detract, will 
thus be made more clear. Immodesty is not among his 
faults. In fact, it is one of the many minor joys of this 
book, that we have always before us—or, rather, never 
before us, but always in our minds—a genial, patient, 
accomplished author making a complete sacrifice of him¬ 
self for the benefit of Lamb. We know Mr. Lucas’ style 
pretty well: we remember his “ Domesticities.” But that 
style, which might legitimately have been displayed here, 
and have been a high compliment to Elia, has never once 
given Mr. Lucas a pang. He has sacrificed his style. 
Page after page is full of involved sentences, rich in names 
and dates, and obviously devoted simply to the task of 
leaving nothing vague or incomplete. What is more, he 
has sometimes written badly, as when he calls Lamb’s 
first love “ a romantic topic/’ and speaks of the brother 
and sister as “ destined ” to live for sixteen years in Mitre 
Court Buildings. Once or twice only does this self-neglect 
sprout into an offence, as when he speaks of Coleridge 
leaving the Wordsworths: “ leaving them abruptly, it is 
conjectured to be able to drug himself unchecked” ; and 
when he leaves an important criticism misty by saying of 
Lamb that “later in life, as we shall see, his religion, 
ceasing to be articulate, was merged in conduct.” Only 
once, so far as we have noticed, is he betrayed into some¬ 
thing like over-confidence in his minute research; and 
that is when, having no material for those months, he says 
that “ nothing of any importance happened ” between 
February and August 1802. Of imperfections of another 
kind, we do not think that any call for mention, except a 
too strenuous attempt to keep Coleridge in view and to 
raise a smile at “ the Religious Muser ” ; the misprint of 
“excite” for “excide” in vol. i. p. 149; some abrupt¬ 
ness in his transitions, e.g., from one authority to another; 
and a not always artful introduction of his own criticisms 
near the end of the book. But what are imperfections in 
Mr. Lucas would not be noticed in a less able man. 

Of the merits of the book it is hard to speak so briefly. 
It is impossible, for example, to show with what skill and 
grace Mr. Lucas uses Lamb’s own work in the chapters in 
his early life. The skill lies in his exquisite choice, of 
the “ Witch Aunt,” e.g., as partly a picture of Sarah 
Lamb; his grace in the manner of persuading us that the 
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child of 1785 was the child whom Lamb saw in 1820, “ as 
with a difference.” His .reconstruction of Blakesware, 
again, comes to us with as much delight, after the essay, 
as the meeting with a place or a person of whom we have 
pleasantly dreamed, after the dream. Blakesmoor ” is 
fully quoted; yet—it is a hard test—we are not troubled 
by the quotation in the midst of dates and identifications 
and a picture of “Blakesware about 1795.” Then, the 
number of small new things, which the complete Elian will 
like, is almost countless: the biographer identifies the Miss 
Pearson in “ The Visit to the Cousins” and proves her to 
be the owner of “ the Toy-shop near St. Dunstan’s” which 
Hood mentions in a passage on Miss Reynolds ; and he has 
discovered a contemporary cricketer, named Hogsflesh, 
and an innkeeper of the same name at Worthing, who 
may have stood in the way of the success of Mr. H. 
In another place, he succeeds in adding to our knowledge 
of Lamb’s schoolfellows without irrelevance or officious¬ 
ness, and tells a new story—of a blue-coat boy who was 
surprisingly hailed in a residential street in London by a 
strange elderly gentleman, who gave him a five-shilling 
piece “in memory of Charles Lamb.” Admirable and 
brief is his note (after the letter to Coleridge of October 
28,1796) in which he says that “ with the tragedy came a 
rallying of his stronger qualities; the spirit of responsi¬ 
bility informed him : he became a man and the equal of any 
man, and even Coleridge,” the comment that after the break 
with Coleridge “ there is no record of any of his later friends 
penetrating much beyond his intellect,” except Mary Lamb 
and Miss Kelly. In another way, the long chapter on 
George Dyer is good, though we have a feeling that it is 
too much in the nature of a comparison between the life and 
the essays to be quite in place : but there is a pretty touch 
of Mr. Lucas’ in “ footnotes wild,” the heading of a page 
that gives a wonderful example of how Dyer could break 
out with a rash of notes to a poem. “ A widow three 
deep ’’ is a good phrase for the lady who married Dyer. 
Manning and Rickman, on the other hand, are equally 
good in Mr. Lucas’ pages, and he points out how seasonably 
a creature of Manning’s build came into Lamb’s life. One 
among many little instances of the biographer’s universal 
acuteness is to be found in his examination of George 
Burnett’s “ Specimens of English Prose Writers,” where 
phrase after phrase seem to be Lamb’s. Of the 
humour of his ordinary discourse these two sentences 
are an example: “In the same letter he tells Hazlitt 
that having smoked ten pipes the night before, he is 
really giving up tobacco. But we shall meet again with 
this decision.” The Fanny Kelly interlude is happily de¬ 
scribed, if we except a tendency to praise Lamb, which is 
unnecessary. But perhaps the best “ bit ” in the whole 
is the simple sentence : “ Lamb, I believe, began to die on 
July 25th.” Coming as it does between a sympathetic 
narrative of Coleridge’s last days—July 25 being the last 
—and the last of Lamb, it is incomp irable. It is only one 
of those many things which make the detail of the book 
worthy of its scale. Two other things cling to our memory 
so obstinately that we quote them now. Neither is Mr. 
Lucas’, yet he insists on both. The first is where Mary 
Lamb explains that she is the only woman in the world 
who could live with a brother’s wife, “ partly from a knack 
I know I have of looking into people’s real characters, and 
never expecting them to act out of it—never expecting 
another to act as I would in the same case,” and, very 
likely, never wanting them to. The second is where, in 
reply to a man who said that he did not know much 
French “for a gentleman,” Lamb remarked that “he 
also was deficient; he did not know much French—for a 
blackguard.” Mr. Lucas nowhere spoils the perfect 
rhyme which Charles and Mary Lamb always made. He 
is as good on the sister as on the brother—better, we 
should have said, had we not remembered the story of 
the pedant who asked another which he preferred, Mary 
or Charles, and got the answer: “ I preler them both; 
I never considered them apart; they are jusiissimus 
untis.” 


DEAN CHURCH 

Dean Church. By D. C. Lathbury. “ Leaders of the Church.” 

(Oxford: Mowbray, 3 s. 6d. net.) 

The new series of lives of “ Leaders of the Church ” which 
Mr. George Russell edits is written on an excellent plan. 
Its publishers were quite right in thinking that ecclesiastical 
biography “often loses in attractiveness and interest 
because of the technical and professional spirit in which 
it is handled.” They therefore resolved that their series 
should be written by laymen, conceiving that “ a class of 
readers who are repelled by the details of ecclesiasticism 
might be attracted by a more human and in some sense 
a more secular treatment of religious lives.” It was a good 
thought, and the more closely it is carried out the better. 
From the nature of things, however, a high degree of 
success is not easy of attainment. 

As Mr. Russell explains, by “ leaders of the Church ” is 
meant “ leaders of the Modem Church ”—its leading spirits 
in our own times. Now for many decades these have been 
very factious times for the Church: times marked by 
violent agitations of feeling, angry conflicts of opinion. 
For the greater part these conflicts have been ecclesi¬ 
astical; and in most cases Mr. Russell’s leaders of the 
Church were ecclesiastics who had an influential share 
in the controversy. They became leaders not on this 
account alone, but for other and better reasons, as religious 
ecclesiasticism itself would say. But yet the more 
influential and distinguished of them played their part 
as official Churchmen—men to whom the offices of the 
Church were committed by divine legation, and there¬ 
with the right of interpreting its laws, choosing from its 
traditions, defining its authority, and defending it against 
the assertion of dissident opinion in general and the 
regulative pretensions of the State above all. But this has 
not been done with one voice and will. Looking to the 
history of the English Church for the last seventy years, 
we see that what is not spiritual revival is conflict between 
the Reformation Protestants in the English priesthood and 
the High Church or Catholic party; and (all too naturally) 
of these developments it is not the first-named that makes 
the most noise in the world. The more spiritual-minded, 
or we should rather say the less official and less organising 
great men of the Church go on in quiet fervour upon their 
own lines of leadership, having their own recognition and 
their own reward. But they who are most often seen and 
heard, who seem to stand highest, who have the greater 
number of personal admirers and partisans, and therefore 
whose biographies as leaders of the Church are likely to be 
most in demand, are its militant leaders, and such as strive 
with each other and with the world upon matters more 
ecclesiastical than religious. 

It will not be always easy, therefore, to fulfil the ideal 
which this series of Lives is to attempt. Space must be 
allowed for the words and deeds of the Protestant cham¬ 
pion, the High Church protagonist, who have spent their 
best days in endeavouring to convert each other from 
pernicious error—errors of Church government, errors of 
ceremonial, or as to the relations of Church and State, the 
limits of doctrinal authority, possession or non-possession 
of “ the Keys,” and other questions mainly or altogether 
ecclesiastical. In such controversy as this words are 
deeds, and it is the activities of a life that the biographer 
is most attracted to and of which he makes the most: 
true though it is that our greatest biographies are not 
those of men of action. Mr. George Russell’s publishers 
must make up their minds, then, that the conditions are 
not altogether favourable for a complete realisation of their 
ideal Ecclesiastical Lives, good as the series may be which 
has made so good a beginning. 

No life could start the series better than the life of Dean 
Church. There is great and special reason for saying so; 
for while these books about the leaders of the English 
Church in recent times must deal largely with the cease¬ 
less agitations, the troubles, doubts, and questionings 
gathered into the Oxford Movement and flowing out of it; 
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while all the turmoil circles about such questions as what 
is the Anglican Church after all ?—what are its claims to 
independent existence ?—what its justification for those 
freedoms from authority which it takes to itself or which 
it patiently allows ?—we have only to bid Dean Church 
stand up and much is done by way of explanation and 
answer. Of course to be of that effect something more 
than his name must be known, something more than a 
vague idea of his mind, character, career must be 
possessed; and in these respects many another leader 
of the Church is at an advantage over him in the 
imagination of the reading and religious publics. Further 
information would suggest to them an idiosyncrasy 
which in the first place could hardly have found develop¬ 
ment, and would certainly have missed its nobler uses, 
out of the English Church. And then (the suggestion 
runs on) being perfected in the larger freedom of the An¬ 
glican communion, it presented in the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s a figure that might well stand for the English Church 
itself; answering from the complexion of his intellect, his 
character, his conduct, his whole life and work as Christian, 
Churchman, and fellow creature, all those interrogatories 
as to the why and wherefore of the English Church and its 
claims to independence and distinction. Were it as easy 
to create as to imagine a priesthood all imbued more or 
less with the same qualities of mind and character, there 
would be no more questioning of that kind. 

It may be supposed that this is saying a great deal, 
though in fact it is not saying too much. That, however, 
will not be readily allowed by those whose only or whose 
predominant idea of this memorable Dean of St. Paul's is 
that he was an outstanding member of the High Church 
party. And that he was, no doubt. But when his history 
as a Churchman is studied, when we see what his High 
Churchmanship was at the beginning and in what strain 
it continued to his life’s end, he must be a very stout 
Protestant who finds in it more to object to than to 
tolerate, and to tolerate willingly. In the first of the new 
biographies the story is told at some length by Mr. Lath- 
bury, who had the inestimable advantage of a long and 
near acquaintance with Church, and who brought to their 
intercourse qualities of mind which eminently fitted him to 
appreciate the planetary though shrouded greatness of his 
friend’s character. Church was associated with the Oxford 
Movement in its earlier years, drawn thereto powerfully— 
it cannot be said mainly—by an admiration and a love for 
Newman which were obscured but never withdrawn nor 
lastingly diminished. But the Oxford Movement of those 
earlier years was to run into courses which (it is said) were 
undreamt of at first by those who were most signally 
carried into them. And how great the departure was to 
Church’s mind is shown by the rupture of all relations 
with Newman, despite the profoundest reverence for that 
illustrious spirit and the deepest affection for him. What¬ 
ever else may be said in explanation of that break 
(“ fifteen years elapsed during which no direct communica¬ 
tion by word or letter passed between them ”) this we may 
be sure of: it was no medley of small considerations that 
determined it, but the operation of two or three all-com¬ 
manding principles and convictions implanted in an 
English Churchman as learned as any, as truly religious 
as any, and at the same time of high and active states¬ 
manlike quality. Church held by the better promise of 
the Oxford Movement in its earlier years—a promise 
largely fulfilled though in much greater quietude than much 
else in it; and any one who reads the admirable paper 
entitled “ Dr. Newman on the Eirenicon ” which Church 
wrote for the Times in 1866 (reprinted in the two volumes 
of “ Occasional Papers” published by Macmillan in 1897), 
may see what immense differences there are between one 
sort of High Churchmanship and another. This article, 
which is of great length, is altogether and in every part a 
noble piece of work, but specially worth pointing to as a 
full, clear, unhesitating exposition of what the English 
Church was to the writer’s apprehension, and of what 
account in his eyes were the Catholic doubts and discon¬ 


tents which have lasted to this day. And it may be safely 
believed that in this mind he remained to the last, though 
in softer mood and less assertively as time went on; 
meanwhile using the influence of a fine, keen, humane and 
righteous intellect, and of what we call “character” to 
match, to establish the Anglican Church in the distinctive¬ 
ness that properly belongs to it, taking nothing from what 
can be rightly thought the exclusive claim of any other 
Christian community. What this influence amounted to 
has never been exaggerated yet. It is still unrecognised 
where it has long been felt. There was no ecclesiastical 
influence comparable with his in his later days, though it 
seemed to work by telepathy almost alone, conscious 
exertion of it being never seen. And, luckily, it is a living 
influence still; and even by Churchmen who like other 
teaching better it should be piously defended from mis¬ 
apprehension. This is a debt. 

F. G. 


AN ELIZABETHAN POET 


Michael Drai/ton. A Critical Study. By Oliver Elton. 
(Constable, 6s. net.) 


Mr. Elton has reprinted, with additions and alterations, 
the monograph published by the Spenser Society in 1895 
with their Limited Reprint of some of Drayton’s works. 
That monograph, he considers, was not so widely read as it 
might have been with advantage to some other writers on 
Drayton, among them Mr. Courthope, who in his “ History 
of English Poetry” found himself unable to remove the 
only slur ever cast on Drayton’s personal character, a slur 
which Mr. Elton tries to prove unjust. 

The question is this: Who was the lady whom Drayton 
addressed under the name of “ Idea ” ? If it was, or ever 


had been, Lucy Harington, afterwards Countess of Bedford, 
who was Drayton’s original patroness, then he must beheld 
guilty of having sung the praises of her munificence for 
something over ten years, of having suddenly turned spiteful, 
and transferred the name of “ Idea ” to Anne Goodere, then 
the wife of Sir Henry Rainsford of Clifford Chambers, and 
viciously insulted Lady Bedford under the new name of 
“ Selena.” Mr. Elton tries to show, and in our opinion shows 
successfully, that Lady Bedford never had been “ Idea,” 
and was not “Selena.” Anne Goodere was, throughout, 
his “ Idea; ” and though she refused to marry him, he 
remained always her devoted friend and servant, and died 
a bachelor. Meanwhile, his relations with the Russell 
family and Lady Bedford always continued cordial, and 
the “ Selena” episode must rest unexplained. That is the 
one part of Drayton’s life which needed, or needs, elucida¬ 
tion. If he can be cleared of that charge of spite, he 
remains the honest, lovable character who lived what was 
very much the usual life of an Elizabethan poet; struggled 
his way into fame with the help of kind patrons and 
patronesses, lived mainly in London, wrote for the stage, 
published and republished books and died worth very little 
money. Mr. Elton tells the story clearly and fully, from 
his birth at Hartshill, near Atherstone in Warwickshire in 
1563, to his death in his lodgings in or near Fleet-street in 
1631 and his burial in Westminster Abbey; but it is not a 
very interesting story. 

Drayton, the poet, is far more interesting than Drayton 
the man. Mr. A. R. Waller has in hand a complete 
variorum edition of his works. It is a book that is badly 
needed and will be of the greatest interest to students. 
Other readers (and possibly the student too) when reading 
for their own delectation will turn to some volume of 


selections—Canon Beeching’s for example, or perhaps the 
new one promised by Mr. Arthur Symons. For Drayton 
is not a poet to be read whole. “ Dim and voluminous” 
Mr. Elton aptly calls him. There was a kind of Words¬ 
worthian obstinacy about him that set him writing away 
when the inspiration was not on him. He was middle- 
aged when he produced the first part of a vast topo¬ 
graphical work, compiled partly from his own scanty travels, 
mainly from LeJand, Camden and the maps, written in a 
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lumbering line of twelve syllables, the best that can be said 
of which is, to follow Mr. Elton, that it “ has a kind of heavy 
dignity, like a Lord Mayor’s coach.” Drayton felt that the 
past was slipping away into oblivion, and this was his way 
of saving it. He would collect the legends and the history 
of every place in his native country and immortalise them in 
a poem. The “ Poly-olbion ” was the surest means of 
killing them. " The Excursion ” itself is not more lethal. 

That there are beauties in the poem no one who has 
tried hard to read it could deny; but they are beauties that 
need sifting, arranging, selecting. Drayton was careless 
of grammar, form, finish and the other kinds of limae labor 
that give strength and point to poetry. His inspiration 
was sluggish, and only his industry first-rate. 

Where Drayton is really interesting is in his relation to 
his times. He stuns up, as it were, in his many and varied 
works, his many and varied measures—” sextain, rhyme 
royal, sonnet, Italian octave, heroic couplet, short-lined 
ode, octosyllabic couplet, dithyrambic stanza and alexan¬ 
drines ”—all the poetic tendencies of his age, all the metres 
that were current in his long day. Whatever any one else 
tried, that Drayton tried, and he succeeded fairly well in 
all. “ An Elizabethan Poet,” Mr. Elton calls him, and “ the 
last of the Elizabethans ” in a truer sense than that in 
which the term is applied to Milton. For it is not only 
in his form, in the various influences that he received 
from Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, Shakespeare (unless it was 
Drayton who influenced his fellow countryman) and others, 
that Drayton is a true Elizabethan. ” His delight,” says 
Mr. Elton, “ is to utter sincerely the ruling Elizabethan 
thoughts and ardours; ” and: “ No man tried in so many 
forms to utter the passion for England, the passion of 
England for itself.” In Ode and Pastoral, in Legend and 
the History in narrative verse which was practically killed 
by the History in dramatic form, he reflected the aims 
and aspirations of his own spacious times and the glories of 
the past which he, even then, in the new youth of the 
world, felt to be slipping away into oblivion; and in all 
his efforts after poetry there is at least a high-sounding 
bravery, which lasts him to the end, in spite of the fact 
that the old man, dying well on in the reign of the first 
Charles, had already caught much of the seventeenth- 
century note. 

Mr. Waller’s promised edition will send us back to our 
Drayton, to try, in the light of Mr. Elton’s judicial 
enthusiasm, to see what beauties have escaped us. Mean¬ 
while, it is good to be reminded of the author of this 
sonnet: 

“ Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part,— 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

“ Now at the Vast gasp of love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

" Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet recover." 

That is Drayton’s high-water mark : and the other thing 
which must give him currency for ever among all who love 
England and poetry is the great ballad of Agincourt: 

“ Fair'stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance. 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the main, 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train 

Landed King Harry. . . . 

’• Theyinow to fight are gone, 

Armour on armour shone. 

Drum now to drum did groan, 

To hear was wonder; 


That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake, 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. . . . 

“Upon St. Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 

O, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen. 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? ” 

** The fine flower of old patriot lyric,” says Mr. Elton 
of this ballad ; and his enthusiasm for it is not too great 
for justice. _ 

BIRMINGHAM AND BERLIN 

The Brass workers of Berlin and of Birmingham. Joint Report of 
R. H. Best, W. J. Davis, and C. Peiiks. (King & Son, 
Is.) 

The brassworker of Berlin is in every respect a more pros¬ 
perous man than the brassworker of Birmingham. This is 
the conclusion arrived at in good faith by a small party of 
representatives sent from the English to the German city 
to examine into the conditions of life there. They found 
in the first place that all the children playing about the 
streets were clean and tidy. “No men, women or children 
are to be seen in the streets or in the works in an unmended 
condition.” They visited a parish school and found no 
underfed ragged children, and they contrast with this a 
Birmingham school in a poor quarter, where the children 
were mostly dirty, tattered, of puny physique,and out of con¬ 
trol. They visited two workmen’s homes, and found them 
beautifully kept. The furniture of one had been in use 
for years and looked like new. The kitchens were scrupu¬ 
lously clean; not a speck of dirt or grease could be seen 
anywhere. The stoves were of white tiles and made 
neither dust nor smoke. The food was dearer, but “ for 
some reason the working people were unmistakably better 
nourished.” Their means of communication are better 
than here. They can travel twelve miles by electric tram 
for ild. English money. Their amusements are cheaper 
and wholesomer, and there is hardly any drunkenness. 
They have excellent schools for instruction and training in 
the industrial arts: and when boys are apprenticed to a 
trade, they learn the whole trade and not a section of it as 
in England, where a man, in consequence of this system, 
remains an “ unskilled labourer ” all his life. They have 
well-managed hospitals, a municipal infirmary for the de¬ 
serving sick and needy, and another for people temporarily 
homeless and unemployed. Idlers, drinkers, and incor¬ 
rigible beggars are treated separately, and forced to 
work. 

The first impression left by this pamphlet is one of 
strong bias in favour of Berlin. These inquirers see 
nothing out of joint there and everything out of joint at 
home. The truth of the matter lies, as usual, betwixt and 
between. The middle and working classes of this country 
could learn from Germany if they would. It is quite true 
that the disgraceful rags and tatters of our poor are un¬ 
known there. The people are tidily clothed and shod. 
But the reasons for this and for other contrasts lie deep in 
the social and political differences between the two nations. 
The whole difficult question of class distinction is settled 
by those unwritten sumptuary laws which the Germans 
obey and the English ignore. The wife and children of a 
German artisan n\ ear the plain serviceable clothing suited 
to their means and position. The wife knits the neat 
worsted stockings in which her children play: she apes no 
tawdry fashions: except on Sundays, a shawl or an 
umbrella serves her instead of a hat. She has been 
brought up from childhood to be thrifty and hard-working, 
and she has learnt cooking from her mother. 

Meat, groceries and butter are all dearer in Germany 
than here. At the present moment there is something 
like a meat famine over there owing to the prohibitive 
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taxes put on imported meat. But milk, eggs and vege¬ 
tables are cheaper than here, and the German housewife 
knows how to prepare them. Beer is cheaper, too—and, of 
course, very fattening. At the same time a careful 
statistical inquiry made into the working man’s food in 
Nuremberg a year or two ago, showed lamentable results. 
He drank a good deal of beer, but for the rest he lived 
chiefly on rye bread, coarse sausage and weak coffee. 
Butter was a luxury and the children starved for want of 
milk. Now, Englishmen would not like to go back to 
black bread, and they will not eat much sausage or the 
boiled flesh of oxen used up at the plough. They are 
accustomed to better, cheaper and more plentiful food¬ 
stuffs than the German : but on the whole the women of 
this country are wasteful and ignorant cooks. They are 
improving, but there is room for improvement. 

Then, again, the Englishman will not give up his little 
house in order to have a city of fine streets. He does 
not take kindly to the flat system ; and the “ houses ” so 
beautifully kept by the Berlin brassworkers really con¬ 
sisted of two or three highly-rented rooms in a big tene¬ 
ment house. As a matter of fact, rents are exorbitant in 
many German cities, and legislation is working hand in 
hand with philanthropy to solve the housing problem. 
In Konigsberg an artisan pays a fourth of his earnings for 
a roof to his head : and in Stettin 28 per cent. In Berlin 
in 1900 there was such a shortage of houses that 1500 
families had to be sheltered in the Municipal Refuge for 
Homeless People. Many could pay rent, but could not 
get houses. Bedrooms without outside windows are still 
quite commonly used in Germany, and we have ourselves 
been offered one in a good hotel. Moreover, thousands of 
poor German families live in what we should call “ cellars" 
—basement flats with insufficient light and air. Indeed, 
flourishing shops and restaurants are carried on in the 
front rooms of these dwellings while the family herds at 
the back in a condition of damp and gloom that no pros¬ 
perous Englishman would now endure. It is misleading, 
moreover, to describe the baths and sanitary arrangements 
in some of the new public buildings of Berlin and to append 
the suggestion that in these matters Germany is ahead of 
England. On the whole Germany is about a hundred years 
behind. Even in expensive flats the arrangements for 
bathing are troublesome and expensive, and except in the 
most modern flats there is no bathroom at all. Berlin has 
built some houses on the American system with a heating 
apparatus that serves all the hot-water pipes in the build¬ 
ing; but these are for the well-to-do. ” Kleine Leute,” 
people with small means, have not arrived yet at bath¬ 
rooms of their own. Children, we are told in the Brass- 
workers’ pamphlet, are bathed once a week—at the parish 
schools. We have not to hand the statistics of the pay¬ 
ment of the teachers. 

So the State in Germany catches its child young, teaches 
it, canes it when troublesome, feeds and clothes it when 
necessary, even washes it; later in life makes a soldier of 
the boy, whether he will or no. That is the gist of the 
matter, the English brassworkers conclude. 

“The Berlin young fellow has from infancy been under better care 
and training at home, at school, at the works, and in the army : con¬ 
sequently as a man he is now fit to be entrusted with the liberty which 
the Birmingham youth has perhaps from childhood only abused." 

In fact, the State in Germany does not admit that a man 
is free to be a hooligan and to bring up his children as 
hooligans if he chooses. This is an interesting point of 
view, but it is open to discussion. Our system breeds 
hooligans and it breeds in large numbers men of initiative 
and self-reliance. They are still pioneers in the rough 
places of the world. The docile and thrifty German follows 
with his ledgers when the rough places have been made 
smooth; and he does this because he can earn more under 
the English flag than he can at home. But we begin to 
trench on politics, and must stop in time. 


THE RIDDLE 

Before the Sphinx that seemed to look at us 
Invitingly, one more adventurous 
Returned the challenge. Do you go, said he; 

I shall remain until it speak to me.— 

Perchance by waiting long enough it may. 

But is it worth it ?—And we went our way. 

The years went by : again the place we sought 
And laughed recalling Youth that challenged Thought; 
But in the middle of our flight of wit 
There standing near a figure silenced it. 

—What questions have you put ? at length we said, 
And (mockingly) what answers have you had ? 

He looked at us as one who dreamed, as one 
Who knew us not; then in a qui it tone 
Made answer—I have asked if it were well 
To take the road with Nicolette to hell 
Or journey there with Plato, but it seems 
It does not know.—We left him to his dreams. 

Yet once again, when many years were by, 

We found him waiting, and we asked him why 
He threw the years away that might be sweet.— 

Did I ask that this stone would answer it ? 

He told us, laughing. We went pondering, 

Uneasily, as men remembering. 

One day we found him standing by the place 
With half of Heaven written on his face. 

Surely—we said, and paused, not daring now 
To ask for what was his alone to know. 

But,—Here your answer is,—he turned and cried— 

A Sense of Humour I—smiled at us, and died. 

H. Savage. 


ANSERINE FOLK-LORE 


It has been said that the true use of legend is to serve as a 
substitute for common sense, and this is more than usually 
true of the reasons given by the folk-lorist for the practice 
of eating goose at Michaelmas. The hard-headed fanner 
will tell you it is because the birds are full of corn from the 
stubble, and therefore more toothsome than they will be 
after a course of ranker food. Michaelmas is also term- 
time, and therefore convenient for getting rid of the flocks 
that have been grazing all summer. But the folk-lorist is 
not satisfied with this simple explanation, and indeed when 
one considers that in modern speech “ goose ” is synony¬ 
mous with “ silly,” or “ scatterbrain,” or any other of the 
epithets which we apply to those who are less intelligent 
than ourselves, it is certainly not a little remarkable that 
the bird should have come to be connected with the patron 
saint of the Church militant. Where he appears in pictures 
or sculpture St. Michael is usually represented as clad in 
armour. In one hand he has a sword—the emblem of his 
valour, a virtue which geese as we regard them wholly lack, 
for the ability to say “ bo ! ” to a goose is a test of courage 
which only the most timid fail to satisfy. In the other 
hand the saint carries a pair of scales—the sign of his duties 
as weigher of human souls, an operation demanding most 
emphatically the highest wisdom. 

In France good catholics used to eat geese to celebrate 
St. Martin’s Day, but the connection between this saint 
and geese is accounted for by a tradition. The tradition 
is not very credible, certainly; still a tradition of any sort 
is something. St. Martin, having been a soldier in his 
youth, was converted to Christianity, and lived as an 
anchorite at Marmontiers where he had founded a monas¬ 
tery; and it is said that once, whenhe was preaching, a goose 
joined his audience and began an opposition discourse in 
its own style. The saint, unable to continue, retired to 
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an obscure cavern, only to find that another goose had 
forestalled him, and was already filling the air with fervent 
cacklings. The harassed preacher beat a retreat, but every 
fresh resting-place which he tried he found in the posses¬ 
sion of another of his tormenters. Finally he adopted a 
desperate remedy. He caught a goose, killed and cooked 
it, and dined so heartily that he died from the effects. 
Thereupon, apparently, true believers realised that there 
was something uncommonly tasty about goose, and on 
the anniversary of the saint’s death, November 11, they 
indulged a mild form of revenge by eating one of the 
birds, being careful, one may guess, to profit from the 
holy man’s experience by refraining from eating too much. 

There is no such romantic legend to account for our 
Michaelmas feasts. The nearest thing we have to it is the 
tradition that Queen Elizabeth was dining off goose on 
September 29, 1588, when the news of the Armada’s 
destruction was brought to her, and that she ordained the 
annual repetition of her menu by way of commemoration 
of the event. This may possibly be true, and if so it gives 
the custom a pleasant patriotic flavour; but unfortunately 
there is no reason to suppose that the queen was not her¬ 
self following the fashion, and eating that particular dinner 
because ancestors innumerable before her had eaten similar 
meat on that day. Than this, however, we have no other 
solution to the mystery to offer, except it be that the 
connection between the saint and the goose dates from a 
period when that bird was viewed in a light which would 
make it appear by no means so incongruous a representative 
of St. Michael as it appears to-day. 

Indeed, this is not at all an unreasonable solution, for 
there is plenty of evidence that the creature now so 
maligned was once held in very good repute, and it is per¬ 
haps only our natural unreadiness to recognise merit un¬ 
less it is thrust on us that has brought the goose upon evil 
days. In the first place, one of the primal qualities essen¬ 
tial in a holy man is watchfulness, and geese are remark¬ 
ably alert. There is the famous case of the birds on the 
Capitol at Rome which by their vigilance saved the city 
from destruction. Now it is worth noting in this connec¬ 
tion that with all animals, human beings included, those 
with the most nimble brains require as a rule the least 
sleep. Consequently it is not wildly preposterous to 
suppose that geese have rather more than the average 
amount of animal intelligence. If we accept this theory it 
will account in some degree for the ancient Egyptians’ 
liking for geese as a dish, for modern knowledge of their 
customs makes it not at all improbable that they ate them 
in the belief that their own intellects might benefit. And 
apart from this deductive reasoning there are various 
definite instances, more or less authenticated, of the 
intelligence of geese. According to an old number of 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” they are of all animals the 
most prescient of earthquakes; it is said that when flocks 
of them cross Mount Taurus they have been observed to 
take stones in their beaks lest they| should cackle, and 
thereby attract the attention of the eagles which nest in 
large numbers in that locality; and there is the authority 
of Pliny for the statement that the philosopher Lacydes 
was never seen, day or night, unaccompanied by a goose. 
One’s respect for philosophers in general prevents one from 
regarding this in any other light than as a proof of the 
truth of the old saying that birds of a feather flock 
together. According to Pliny, again, the goose is remark¬ 
able for its modesty ; while several Hindoo writers have 
been so struck by its grace of carnage that they have 
regarded its movements as an apt parallel to those of a 
woman. And vigilance, intelligence, modesty and grace 
do not exhaust the list of its supposed attributes. On a 
certain occasion a bishop of Vienne wished to pronounce 
a eulogy upon St. Quentin, and he declared that the holy 
man, not only in his watchfulness, but also in his sobriety 
and chastity, could best be likened to a goose. 

It is possible, then, that the connection between geese 
and St. Michael is not so fortuitous as the bird’s present 
reputation might lead one to suspect. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE 


(by a former contributor) 


The death of Longman's Magazine is a cause of real 
sorrow. We should have imagined that it had a place to 
fill and filled it to admiration ; but it appears that competi¬ 
tion has been too great, and that one of the pleasantest 
and wholesomest monthly journals is to disappear. Looking 
back over the twenty-three years of its existence we find 
nothing, perhaps, that was really great, but nothing, on 
the other hand, that was futile, or catch-penny, or vulgar. 
In the forty odd volumes of Longman’s Magazine, the 
casual dipper will be certain to find something attractive 
and well written, and nothing offensive. It was essentially 
a periodical for the general reader who is interested in 
literature and country things, and likes a good story; and 
if the general reader no longer finds such sound stuff as 
this to his taste, we can only conclude that his taste has 
deteriorated. 

The Magazine was started in November 1882, and the 
first contents bill may be of interest to record. It began 
with the first chapter of a serial, “Thicker than Water,” 
by James Payn; next came an article by Tyndall on 
“ Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves ”; then a sketch 
called “ Lexington,” by Mr. W. D. Howells; a poem, 
“Departed,” by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man”; an article on “Our Origin as a Species,” by R. 
Owen ; R. L. Stevenson’s paper, “A Gossip on Romance,” 
since republished in his collected works; “ Some Points in 
American Speech and Custom,” by Prof. Edward A. Free¬ 
man; and a story, “The Black Poodle,” by Mr. F. Anstey. 
That gives a very fair idea of the tone which the magazine 
preserved throughout its career, though possibly it is, by 
comparison with later numbers, a little heavy. One 
feature which was always much appreciated is absent; we 
refer to the articles on country subjects and on sport, 
which were contributed by such writers as Mr. Charles G. 
D. Roberts, the Canadian poet; Mr. C. T. Buckland, who 
wrote not only his Memories of Eton, but articles on Natural 
History, especially on birds, in India ; Mr. F.Wishaw, who, 
besides, in later years, contributing a serial article, used to 
write on sport in Russia; Mr. P. Anderson Graham, a 
frequent contributor; Mr. H. A. Bryden ; M. G. Watkins ; 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson; Mr. E. Kay Robinson; Grant 
Allen, and, most especially, Richard Jefferies. The first 
of Jefferies' many contributions to the magazine was 
called “ Bits of Oak Bark,” and after his death there 
appeared in the same column at least two articles which 
had been discovered by his wife among his papers. 
Among the writers on science we may mention Sir Robert 
Ball, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, and Mr. 
Edward Clodd ; and there are others whose names will occur 
to all old readers of “ Longman’s.” 

Literary Criticism we find represented by Mr. Henry 
James; Robert Louis Stevenson ; “ A.K.H.B.,” who wrote 
in his charming style on all sorts of subjects; Mr. Brander 
Matthews, and Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang was a con¬ 
tributor from the first and a good many of his ballads are 
to be found in these columns; but it is by the “ Sign of 
the Ship” that he will be chiefly remembered in connec¬ 
tion with Longman’s Magazine. This generally most enter¬ 
taining causerie started in January 1886 and ran on with¬ 
out a break until the lamented death of the paper. 

A few other names may be of interest: Dean Farrar 
wrote once or twice; J. A. Froude, in 1890, contributed 
some papers on “ The Spanish Story of the Armada,” and 
later a series of articles on “ English Seamen in the Six¬ 
teenth Century.” The curious will find a poem by Mr. 
Lecky, and other interesting things were a couple of 
articles by Dr. Nansen—on “The North Pole” in Novem¬ 
ber 1890, and on “Polar-Bear Shooting” in July 1894— 
and some papers by Mr. G. J. Nathan on “The Goldfields 
of South Africa ” long before those goldfields became the 
burning question that they have been and still remain. 
' Mr. Thomas Hardy contributed a paper on the Dorset- 
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shire Labourer, and a story called “ The Three Strangers," 
and Mr. Henry Newbolt one of his earliest Naval pojms. 

It is quite impossible, within the limits of our space, to 
give anything like a full account of the fiction, of which it 
may at least be said that it was always wholesome. To 
take the serials first; it was in Longman’s Magazine that 
Stevenson first published “Prince Otto" (perhaps we 
should have mentioned that “Across the Plains” also 
first appeared here) and that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
“ A Gentleman of France ” first captivated a greedy 
public. For the rest it must be enough to say that 
nearly every popular writer of fiction and some who were 
too good to be popular, have appeared at one time or 
another under Mr. C. J. Longman’s editorship. Oddly 
enough there is only one Kipling, the story “ For One 
Night Only,” that appeared in April 1890. There is only 
one “Q," “Gabriel Foot,” and only one Eden Phill- 
potts, in August 1888. Bret Harte contributed a serial 
“ In the Sarquinez Woods ” and “ Prince Otto ” was not 
the only story of Stevenson’s to appear. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in Longman’s Magazine to 
bring it up to the level of the great periodicals. We do 
not turn to it as we do to the old Saturday for the best of 
literary criticism; it has nothing to offer equal to Frazer’s 
in the great days when “ Sartor Resartus ” was running 
serially, and Father Prout was chatting in his delightful 
fashion on all sorts of topics ; but, on the other hand, the 
Frazer of that day was wallowing in the poems of its beloved 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, and we remember nothing 
in Longman’s Magazine that is quite on the sentimental 
Letitia’s very low level, though, indeed, the poems are not 
as a rule up to the mark of the prose. True, Miss Jean 
Ingelow was on the list of poets, and the magazine con¬ 
tained at least one most beautiful poem of hers, “The 
Ferry.” It is with regret that we say good-bye to so 
uniformly excellent a journal as this, and with some appre¬ 
hension as to what kind of thing is to take its place on the 
tables of the general reader. 

A word should be added for the charitable undertaking 
known as “ The Donna,” which was started with a paper 
called “At the Docks, an Appeal,” in the evil days of 
November 1883, and ran on for many years, doing a great 
deal of unostentatious good work. 


A GHOST-STORY BY GEORGE 
MACDONALD 

One of the most successful attempts in English fiction to 
create an atmosphere of eeriness and indefinable terror, 
and, at the same time, perhaps, the most enthralling story 
the late George MacDonald ever wrote, is a tiny book 
called “Tie Portent; a Story of Second Sight,” which 
came out in 1864, and seems at present to have been long 
out of print. It appeared originally in those classical 
first two volumes of Cornhill edited by Thackeray, where, 
however, it was cut short abruptly at the end of the third 
instalment. The little volume is very rare now, and few 
probably are acquainted with it. "The Portent” is an 
exquisite example of how to deal with supernatural themes 
poetically and yet within the artistic bounds of a novel, 
ft is extremely unlike the conventional ghost-story, unlike, 
indeed, almost every other story of the unseen. There are 
no ghosts of the common or churchyard kind, visible to 
whoever happens to cross their beat. Spirits appear only 
to such as have the faculty to see them, a privilege 
accorded to few. In a word, this is a story of second-sight. 
The postulate on which it is based, and which the author 
evidently accepts with perfect credence, is that the material 
and spiritual worlds exist side by side, and that certain 
gifted human beings may, by a powerful effort of will, step 
across the narrow boundary. Among these privileged 
beings are the man and woman whose history this is, and 
their spiritual natures are furthermore connected by a 
mystical affinity, endowing them with powers of mutual 
influence or “ operative volition.” 


The plot is old-fashioned and conventional so far as it 
relates to worldly things. The idea of a family conspiracy 
against an heiress, by which she is kept in durance and 
deprived of education, so that, eventually, her relatives 
may make her out a lunatic and get hold of her property; 
and the further contrivance of the tutor who falls in love 
with the beautiful prisoner and turns out to be a far-off 
kinsman; all this seems like the machinery of a too-familiar 
romanticism. The lady is a somnambulist, like some of 
the people in Brockden Brown’s novels of New England, 
popular at the supposed date of the story, the eve of 
Waterloo. The mansion has a deserted wing and a haunted 
room, the tutor’s chamber boasts a screwed-up door in the 
wainscoting, and other suggestive features such as Jane 
Austen derided. But Dr. MacDonald’s insight into the 
mental life of delicately balanced natures raises the story 
to a totally different sphere of interest; his imagination 
and his sense of spiritual beauty make of it something near 
akin to poetry. 

A young Scot at divers crises of his fortunes is warned 
by a portent, the sound of a horse with a shoe loose, 
galloping towards him—a sound audible to him, in¬ 
audible to others. Anything more weird and thrilling 
than this apparition of sound, not of sight, heard in the 
depths of midnight landscapes, in the noonday crowd, and 
amid the thronging visions of the Haunted Chamber, can 
hardly be imagined; it is rendered more impressive by the 
dark, romantic legend that makes it an omen of dreadful 
meaning to the hero’s race. By family influence, the Scot 
becomes tutor to the children of an English peer, in whose 
household he meets with the partner of his psychical 
experiences. This beautiful young girl, a relative of the 
peer, is strange in manner, “possessed,” as it were, and 
her guardians have little difficulty in representing her as 
weak mentally. How the intellect of this child ot nature 
is awakened, how super-sensuous affinities reveal themselves 
between her and the young Scot, with whose ancestry hers 
is distantly connected, and how they meet in the psychical 
borderland of dreaming and waking, is a strangely beautiful 
love-tale, wrapped in the enchanted atmosphere of a mystic 
world. 

Writers of ghost-stories secure the necessary illusion by 
agitating the emotions powerfully, by cheating the under¬ 
standing momentarily with a show of logical reasoning, 
or by a cunning appeal to reason and emotion together. 
The apparatus of the Radcliffian romance was pure sensa¬ 
tion, sometimes subtly graduated, or even merely sug¬ 
gested, at other times applied in crude and violent doses. 
Horace Walpole, Maturin, “ Monk ” Lewis made no attempt 
to rationalise their gigantic and forceful images; Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s postponed explanation is an artless trick that 
most of her imitators scorned to adopt. They dealt 
violent blows upon the reader’s nerves, well satisfied to 
evoke temporary emotions of horror and awe. This sort 
of thing has ceased to impress the cultured reader, who 
will not respond to such brutal shocks, whereas he is moved 
intensely by moral attractions and repulsions. And so, 
the modem writer, Henry James for example, gives us 
something more recondite and refined, yet far more potent 
than these raw sensations, to sway the feelings. The author 
of “ The Turn of the Screw” makes consummate artistic 
use of his scientific insight into the hidden springs of fear. 
His science helps him in more than one way, enabling 
him to give a sufficiently rational account of the pheno¬ 
mena represented and to lull the mind into belief in the 
objectivity of what we read, and telling him how to 
thrill the reader as if by a light touch on the nerve. Dr. 
MacDonald’s psychology is not the less efficient because it 
is intuitive. It is somewhat akin to the naive faith of the 
primitive teller of ghost-stories, who thrills his remotest 
and most sophisticated readers because he sets forth his real 
beliefs in simple and direct language. The supernatural 
glamour pervading Dr. MacDonald’s story enchants our 
minds, and makes the incidents seem but the normal 
happenings of the world in which for the time being we 
live. 
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"What a wonderful thing waking isl The time of the ghostly 
moonshine—we sleep it by; and the great positive sunlight comes: it 
fills me with thoughts. As with a man who dreams, ana knows that 
he is dreaming, and thinks he knows what waking is, but knows it so 
little that he mistakes, one after another, many a vague and dim change 
in bis dream for an awaking, and when the true waking comes at last, 
is filled and overflowed with the power of its reality: so shall it be 
with us when we wake from this dream of life into the truer life beyond, 
and find all our present notions of being thrown back as into a dim 
vapoury region of dreamland, where yet we thought we knew, and 
whence we looked forward into the present; as (to use another likeness) 
a man who, in the night, when another is about to cause light in the 
room, lies trying to conceive, with all the force of his imagination, what 
the light will be like, is yet, when most successful, seized as by a new 
and unexpected thing, different from and beyond all his imagining, 
when the reality flames up before him, and he feels as if the darkness 
were cast to an infinite distance behind him. This must be what 
Novalis means when he says: ‘ Our life is not a dream ; but it may 
become a dream, and perhaps ought to become one.' ” 

From this eloquent passage we see that Dr. MacDonald’s 
story must be regarded rather as poetry than fantasy. 
The supernatural vision of the Highlander is to him no 
delusion of a dreamy temperament: if he does not believe 
it to be an authentic faculty, he at least classes it among 
those things not explained by our philosophy. 

Dr. MacDonald’s style is simple and chaste; it often 
attains a high degree of imaginative beauty, as in describing 
the awakening of the sleep-walker, Lady Alice. 

“ She lay in something deeper than sleep, and yet not death. I rose, 
and once more knelt beside her, but dared not touch her. In what far 
realms of mysterious life might the lovely soul be straying ? Thoughts 
unutterable rose in me, culminated, and sank like the stars of heaven, 
as I gazed on the present symbol of an absent life—a life that I loved 
by means of the symbol; a symbol that I loved because of the life. 
How long she lay thus, how long I gazed upon her thus, I do not 
know. 

" Gradually, but without my being able to distinguish the gradations 
of the change, her countenance altered to that of one who sleeps. The 
slightest possible colour tinged her lips, and deepened to a pale rose ; 
then her cheek seemed to share in the hue, as the. cloud the farthest 
from the sunset yet acknowledges the rosy atmosphere. I watched, as 
it were, the dawn of a soul on the horizon of the material. As I 
watched, the first approaches of its far-off flight were manifest; and I 
saw it come nearer and nearer, till its great, silent, speeding pinions 
were folded, and it looked forth, a calm, beautiful, infinite woman, 
from the face and form sleeping beside me.” 

Not less beautiful is this picture of the Haunted Room : 

“ By the dim light I caught only a darkling glimpse of a large room, 
apparently quite furnished ; but how, except from the general feeling 
of antiquity and mustiness, I could not tell. Little did I think then 
what memories—sorrowful and old now as the ghosts that along with 
them haunt that old chamber, but no more faded than they—would ere 
long find their being and take their abode in that ancient room, to for¬ 
sake it never, never more—the ghosts and the memories flitting 
together through the spectral moonlight, and weaving strange mystic 
dances in and out of the storied windows and the tapestried walls.” 

E. A. B. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


of the proverb, not that it “was written,” but that it 
“ arose.” For this reason, doggerel is the ever-ready pitfall 
for it, qnd at its worst it becomes: 

“ ' What's her rate ? ’ 

Says Tommy Bate ; 

* Seven mile i't’ hoor,' 

Says Billy Moore.” 

Even so galloping a caption as “ Yorke, Yorke for my 
Monie! ” of which much was to be expected, stands over 
a very poor butter-woman’s rank, and better than any¬ 
thing in the song is the epitaph of its author, which states 
that “ Here he, but not his thirst, is laid.” 

The antiquary may be right in claiming for Skipton in 
Craven that it was virtually a Border fortress, and for 
Norwood Green, near Halifax, that it was the veritable 
North-wood of Sherwood; but the Border Ballad and the 
Robin Hood Garland have since taken to themselves a 
geography of their own, and the Wakefield where the 
bold Pinder lived “ all on a grene ” is not the Wakefield 
of the antiquary. No county can afford to be shorn of 
two such glories as these two cycles, and Yorkshire does 
not forego her claim to a share in them ; but even without 
them there still remains other lore. But for what is worthy 
in this a stringent winnowing of the anthology is neces¬ 
sary. 

In this preliminary purging, first of all to go must be 
the “ Tragicall History ” broadside. The public of our 
own day is not original in that a murder comes very near 
its heart, and these broadsheets are, for the most part, 
very tedious “ extra specials." “ The Leeds Tragedy ” may 
stand as a type of them, and without enumerating them 
it may be said in general that the crimes ware no worse 
than the verses. I have found only one, “ The Bowes 
Tragedy,” a variation of the story of the lovers who died 
of “ pure true love,” that offered scope for worthier treat¬ 
ment than it has received; and the unfortunate Martha 
Railton will find that nook of our hearts already occupied by 
Fair Margaret of the yellow hair. 

Not exactly of this class (since they verge on historical 
interest) stand such pieces of work as ‘ ‘ The Eland Tragedy, 
or Revenge upon Revenge,” and “ The Dragon of Wantley ” 
(this last a most dull allegory, with a pretence to skittish¬ 
ness withal); and even the much-quoted “ Rising in the 
North ’’must appeal more to a Craven man than to the 
critical outlander to whom Norton Cross over Cracoe is but 
a name in an itinerary. (Wordsworth’s “White Doe of 
Rylstone,” by the way, a pendant of this legend, is 
Wordsworth as he was sometimes, or else the guide-books 
have “ polarised ” it, as they have the “ Boy of Egremond.”) 
Innumerable other quasi-historical instances may be 
omitted; but it is interesting to note that “The Felon Sow 
of Rokeby ” moved one William Paulden, then a prisoner in 
York Castle, to a parody, of which the following, quoted 
from Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire, is a sample: 


YORKSHIRE FOLK-SONGS 

To the student who searches the anthologies, not for the 
odd or archaic or local, but for a touch of “ that same ” 
that goes to make what is called literature, nothing is more 
disappointing than to find beneath a fine rousing title the 
sorry stuff that constitutes by far the greater part of folk¬ 
song. It comes near to a confidence trick to trade on the 
promise of such titles as “ Captain John Bolton,” “ Bold 
Nevison the Highwayman,” “ The Dallowgill Hunt,” and 
“ The Sledmere Poachers,” and then to deliver such an 
“ order in bulk ” that the surprising thing is that the 
rhyme-monger should ever have stopped at all. This is 
true of all parts, but of no part is it more annoyingly true 
than of Yorkshire. 

For the three Ridings are peculiarly rich in legend, tradi¬ 
tion and proverb. In this last respect they are almost 
Spanish, and the true folk-song is ever nearer to the proverb 
than to the anonymous ballad. It is of an origin deeper 
and obscurer than anonymity; we say of it as we say 


11 And I durst lay an even wager 
He would have conquered Meleager, 
That valiant Greeke, who, about dawn 
O’ th' day, did put to death a brawne. ” 


The jingle may fairly be taken as William Paulden’s 
criticism. 

The anthologist will have a deal to say about the excision 
of such set pieces as these; but there remains even yet 
much that, setting mere archaism of language, antiquity, or 
the chance association of some great name aside, is un¬ 
deniable. I regret that for the moment I am unable to 
verify the strange and impressive verses of which the 
burden runs: 

" This ae night, ae night, 

Every night and awle, 

Fire and fleet and candle-light 
And Christ receive thy Saule! ” 


but there are stanzas of “The Death of Robyn Lythe” 
that seem not unworthy of their company, and “Luke 
Hutton’s Lamentation ” leaves something of a similar 
dreary haunting echo in the memory. Of “ The Death of 
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Robyn Lythe," Ritson says: “ It is totally dissimilar in 
point of language and manner to anything I have ever 
met with ” ; and though all that I have been able to find 
of Robyn himself is that there is in Flamborough Head a 
cave or “ Hole ” that still bears his name—he is all out as 
difficult a personage to trace as Peg Fyfe, the Robber 
Queen of Holdemess—he appears to have smuggled, 
poached, cut purses, and probably throats, about the reign 
of Henry V. The “hem” of the ballad are Robyn and 
one Gandeleyne; and that Wrennok of Doune is described 
as a “ lytel boy ” reminds one of the “ lytel Musgrave ” of 
that other ballad of Lady Barnard, who was not so little 
but that the lady’s husband exclaimed: “This night I 
must to Bucklesford-Bury, God wotte I had never more 
neede 1 ” The spelling of the following is Ritson’s; 

“Stronge thevys weren tho chylderyn now, 

But bowmen gode and hende; 

Hem wentyn to wode to getyn hem fleych 
If god wold it hem sende ; 

Robyn Lythe in grenewode bowndyng.” 

A “ Schrewde arwe out of the west" slays Robyn, and 
Wrennok appears to Gandeleyne : 

“ A gode bowe in hys hond, 

A brode arwe thereine. 

And four and twenty gode arwes 
Trusyd in a thrumme : 

1 Be war the, war the, Gandelyne, 

Herof the xalt ha’ summe ! ’ 

Robyn Lythe in grene wode bowndyng. 

“ * Quworat xal our marke be ? 1 
Seyde Gandeleyne; 

“ ‘ Everyche att others herte,’ 

Seyde Wrennok ageyne; 

Robyn Lythe, &c. 

“ ‘ Ho xal yeve the ferste schote ? ’ 

Seyde Gandeleyne; 

* “ And I xa! yeve the one beforne ! ’ 

Seyde Wrennok ageyne; 

Robyn Lythe, &c. 


“ Now xalt the never yelpe, Wrenr )k, 

At ale ne at wyn, 

That thou hast slawe gode Roby 
And hys knave Gandelyne ! 

Robyn Lythe, &c.” 

“Luke Hutton’s Lamentation,” two centuries and a 
half later, is a relic exceedingly puzzling in its mixture of 

f enuine poetic cadence, solemnity even, and doggerel, 
‘fiis youth was a son of Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of 
York—though, indeed, Fuller declares Robert Hutton, a 
Canon of Durham, to have been his father; but there 
seems no doubt that, after missing his degree, he was 
hanged in 1598 for highway robbery. He seems to have 
had wit of a graceless sort, for he called his twelve asso¬ 
ciates his “ Apostles ”; celebrated his nineteenth birthday 
by taking nineteen purses, and, on being given a post 
as jailer in the hope that he would mend his ways, 
released the prisoners left in his charge. There were one 
hundred and ninety-seven counts in the final indictment 
against him, and this is the beginning of his “ Lamenta¬ 
tion ”: 

“ I am a poor prison’r condemned to die. 

Ah, wo is me, wo is me for my great folly! 

Fast fettered in irons in place where 1 lie— 

Be warn’d, young wantons, hemp passeth green holly ! 

My parents were of good degree, 

By whom I would not ruled be; 

Lord Jesus receive me ; with mercy relieve me ; 

Receive, O Sweet Saviour, my spirit unto Thee ! 

“ My name is Luke Hutton, yea, Luke of bad life, 

Ah, wo is me, wo is me for my great folly! 

That on the highway did rob man and wife— 

Be warn’d young wantons, &c. &c.” 

Although the rest of the poem amounts to little, there 
seems to be something more than mere knack in the 
alternation of the three rhythms in this introduction. 

I am ignorant of the source of the following song, which 


was supplied to me verbatim by an American friend of 
Yorkshire stock; if it is modern it seems to be a singularly 
successful attempt to catch the older spirit, and has more¬ 
over a taking tune. I have not met with it in any antho¬ 
logy. The repetition and refrain occur throughout as in 
the first stanza: 

“ A beggarman lay him down to sleep, 

Rumsty Ho, Rumsty Ho I 
A beggarman lay him down to sleep 
On the banks of the Mersey dark and deep, 

Rumsty Ho, Rumsty Ho! 

“ Three thieves came passing by that way. 

And they came to the place where the beggarman lay. 

“ They stole his wallet, they stole his staff. 

And then set up a great horse-laugh. 

“ As I was going down Newgate Stairs 
I saw these three thieves saying their prayers. 

“ As I was going up Tyburn Hill 
I saw these three thieves hanging there still— 

Rumsty Ho, Rumsty Ho ! ” 

It is not often that we are able to study a folk-song “ in 
the making ” ; and though, strictly speaking, the follow¬ 
ing snatch is not a song at all, yet it lacks but very little 
to make it so, and it is worth setting down for the sake of 
the process—that is to say, for the sake of that quality 
that has been mentioned as apparently lying deeper than 
anonymity. It should be explained that the hand-loom 
weavers of the West Riding could tell the day of the week 
by the Song of the Loom, i.e., the noise made by the 
“going-part; ” thus : Monday, being “drying-off day,” or 
else the weaver for one reason or another never working, 
the loom was silent; but op Tuesday began this slow 
knocking: 

(Largo) “A-ddle’t—an’—tak’t !—A-ddle’t—an’—tak’t!” 
—etc., which is literally: “ Earn it and take it.” On 
Wednesday and Thursday the noise quickened to 

(Accel.) “Time eniff—y£t!—Time eniff—yet! ”—etc., 
and on Friday, the weaver finding himself backward'for his 
“livverin’-in,” it became a furious 

(Presto) “A day t’lat!—A day t’lat!-A day flat 
or, “ A day too late.” We have had songs of the Screw, 
the Train and the Motor, but I know of no more successful 
experiment in onomatopoeia than this in the mouth of a 
West Riding man. 

Oliver Onions. 

[Next week's Causerie will be on “ Bacchylides," by Professor 
R. Y. Tyrrell .] 


FICTION 

Brendle. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Methuen, 6s.) 

This novel is a fine piece of work, which will, we hope, have 
the success it deserves. It is clever and well-written: so 
are many other modem novels. But this one seems to us 
to contain something of another quality—a very great 
quality—which is none the less real because it is indefi¬ 
nable, and can only be expressed in vague terms. The 
quality in its fulness is described in the cant of literature as 
the “ universal.” The presence of this quality is that which 
raises a piece of work from the level of a cleverly made 
book to the level of a work of art. “ Brendle ” is a work 
of art—faulty certainly—but still a work of art. Brendle 
is the name of a small town which owes its prosperity to 
a large brewery, and to the benignant autocracy of John 
Ashford, the brewer: “the governor” he is called by the 
people of Brendle, who fear and love him. He would like 
to rule his family in the same way; and four of his children 
submit as he would have them; his eldest son, Hammond 
Ashford, who has shown signs of independence, and is in 
consequence treated with peremptory rigour, revolts, goes 
into partnership with Joe Nunn, a carpenter, and opens an 
art-furniture shop opposite his father s house. Around 
Hammond and his father the interest of the book centres. 
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Here there is a point of notable excellence. The idea 
of opening an art-furniture shop comes to the indignant 
Hammond like an inspiration, and he goes at once to Joe 
Nunn with the suggestion. But next morning he sees 
things in quite another light. He is an artist and has 
imagination, and that weakens his resolve; so that it 
is almost against his will, by the force of circumstances, 
that the shop is finally opened. Moreover, the whole 
thing seems to him a foolish farce until actual work comes, 
and he is able to find a proper outlet for his imagination. 
Then his real strength develops, as he realises his capacity 
to create: he is absorbed in his work, and everything takes 
a second place to it. He has no more ardent supporter 
in his scheme than his betrothed, Stephanie Revel, an 
heiress. She backs him as she would in any escapade of 
filial defiance. To her the shop remains that and nothing 
more. She can never understand how the artist in him is 
forced to work, that his art is really his life. So, eventually, 
she feels slighted. There is no crucial need for her pro¬ 
tection ; she realises that she loves a man whom she has 
hitherto treated as a faithful dog, and she marries him. 
As soon as Hammond needs her help, however, she is ready 
to give it. And he does need her help quite soon; for from 
motives of mistaken nobility, he marries Jenny Nunn, his 
partner’s sister, a girl, beautiful and half-educated, but 
beneath him in station. The situation is handled with 
striking ability. Hammond is shown to be unable to live 
up to the nobility of his station ; and the marriage is only 
saved from pathetic failure by the tact of Stephanie. Old 
Ashford thinks at news of the marriage that he has at last 
triumphed over his son. But this is not the case. 
Hammond is fortified by indifference: and the little 
schemes made by foolish friends to end the feud only 
serve to incense the father who, defeated in life, reaches a 
hand from the grave, and by means of his will wins the 
final victory. Such is the mam outline of the story. There 
are many minor characters, and all without exception are 
drawn with skill and insight, and Mr. Pickthall has been 
able to express with great subtlety the spirit of the town 
of Brendle. There is much more that might be said in 
praise of this book ; of the grip, of the humour, of the re¬ 
straint—but it is time to mention certain strictures which 
we must make. The animosity of old Ashford against his 
son is, we think, exaggerated needlessly, forming as it 
seems to do, practically the motive of his latter days, and 
prolonged to his death. The sense of humour which Ash- 
lord is shown to possess would have come to his assistance, 
we feel, and would have prevented him from the absurdity 
of a continued open rupture. Again—and this is a point of 
greater importance — we think Mr. Pickthall has over¬ 
crowded his canvas. Certain incidents are introduced 
(quitegood in themselves) which distract the attention from 
what is essential, and mar the effect of what should be the 
great moments. Unnecessary details prevent our learn¬ 
ing enough about, for instance, the workings of Stephanie’s 
mind, which led her to give up Hammond and marry her 
faithful dog, Major Bathurst—a matter of vital importance 
in the novel, which is, when all is said, uncommonly 
good. 

Rose o’ the River. By Kate Douglas Wiooin. (Constable, 
5 s.) 

The thread of this story is so slender that it is almost 
imperceptible. A touch of jealousy, a lovers’ quarrel, a 
lovers’ meeting at the journey’s end, and you have the 
matter in a nutshell: but you have it without any hint of 
the charm that holds you from first page to last. Miss 
Wiggin has gone back to America and given us an idyl of 
the Saco and of the lumbermen who ply their dangerous 
trade there. The river is the setting of the story and the 
people on its banks are seen in the light of its beauty, its 
strength, its sudden passions. But Miss Wiggin touches 
lightly on the tragedies of life. She sees a vigorous, happy 
race making homes on her river banks: she shows you 
their failings kindly and their virtues with real belief. Yet 
her optimism is not of the exasperating, unpersuasive 


quality that has lost all sense of proportion and cannot 
distinguish bad from good. She has a keen eye for the 
withered little soul of the manikin from Boston who “ ate 
his dinner at a restaurant daily, and expended twenty-five 
cents for it without blenching.” “Iallers distrust that 
pink-an’-white, rosy-posy kind of man,” says “Old 
Kennebec,” who is Rose's grandfather and as amusing to 
the reader as he was exasperating to his wife. He is one 
of the most successful characters in the book : but all Miss 
Wiggin’s men and women are alive, and, when she wishes 
it, lovable. Rose herself is as glowing and fragrant as 
her namesake flowers running riot in the garden of her old 
home and on the wall-paper of the new one she comes to 
in the end as bride. “ When Rose starts smilin’,” says 
one of her admirers, “ there ain’t a jam nor a bung in me 
that don’t melt like wax and jest float right off same as 
the logs do when they get into quiet, sunny water.” So 
he invites her to "set” upon the bank and smile at the 
jam of logs the lumbermen cannot move. Miss Wiggin has 
contributed a charming picture to the ever-increasing 
gallery that shows us American country life. 

Rnw Material. By Phyllis Bottome. (Murray, 6s.) 

The nine sketches that comprise the volume illustrate the 
life of boys with whom the daughter of a vicar becomes 
acquainted through the medium of a club. They are told 
in the first person with refreshing lack of affectation, and 
with such vigour that each sketch succeeds in leaving a 
distinct impression—an impression of those who have to 
fight hard against great odds for life’s necessities. Some- 
thing of the glow and relish of the fight is noticeable in the 
writing. There is none of the usual witless sentiment which 
makes one turn the last page with a sigh and some surprise 
that there is not a note of the name of the society which 
would be glad to receive subscriptions. Miss Bottome 
writes with feeling, and the feeling is tempered by sufficient 
sanity to prevent it from becoming false. She writes of 
these boys from the point of view of one who knows them 
and knows them intimately, but always from the outside: 
she makes no attempt to give the actual experience of the 
fight: she contents herself with describing closely as much 
ot the fight as can be observed by one who is anxious to 
do what she can to give the fighters strength. And she 
could not have chosen a better medium. There are men 
who have lived through this life ; who know first-hand its 
hardships, and have described their experiences. They 
are, however, exceptions ; and they have fought through it: 
on them the hardships have fallen with fearful seventy and 
their struggle has left bitterness. They were different 
from their class; and are inclined to the abnormal, and to 
treat the normal in an abnormal way to point a grievance 
or adorn a wail. Miss Bottome's boys are none the less 
interesting for being human on ordinary lines—common¬ 
place even. She is able to write of the commonplace without 
being dull; she is able to make Elf hardworking and trust¬ 
worthy—a boy who supports his family, walks three miles 
after a day’s work to see a sick friend, turns a boy out of 
his football team for foul language—without making him 
in the least a prig. That in itself seems to us a feat. 
“ The Chitter,” too, who works on a barge, is a delightful 
person, and Bill Badgers, intrepid and muscular and over¬ 
bearing, without the Chitters gentleness and charm, gains 
our sympathy even before he is broken up in an accident 
at the works. All these sketches—with the exception of 
the first, which is too disconnected—touch a high level of 
excellence. They are capital studies, which show percep¬ 
tion and bear the stamp of reality. 

Mi/ Friend the Chauffeur. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

If a twelve horse-power Panhard is really capable of all 
the feats with which it is credited in these pages (and we 
do not for a moment suggest that it is not), it is indeed a 
wonderful machine. Nor can we be surprised that its 
proud owner is so enamoured of his profession that he 
speaks and thinks of it as “ her ” ; and when he falls in 
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love and thinks of the lady of his love as “ Her,” we feel 
that the capital initial is given only to distinguish the one 
from the other, not to indicate any greater admiration for 
the lady than for the car. And if the Panhard is remark¬ 
able, so also is its owner, who is himself our friend, the 
chauffeur; he is the younger brother of an Irish peer and 
heir-presumptive to the title, an Oxford man, who at the 
University achieved the rare distinction of shining both at 
cricket and on the river. With his charming disposition 
and intrepid courage he combines a pretty wit and a nice 
appreciation of Italian art. Hisonlv fault is impecuniosity, 
and the book tells us how he cured even that defect. In 
the chauffeur, his friend, and the car, the three American 
ladies, whom they take touring from Mentone through the 
North of Italy to Dalmatia, and a mysterious prince with 
a rival car who sticks to them like a leech, there is abun¬ 
dant material for a novel. Adventures and misadventures 
on the road occupy, naturally, the greater part of nearly 
every chapter, but they are recorded so vividly and with 
so much humour that the reader cannot tire of them, and 
there are surprisingly few of the technicalities of motor- 
lore to bother the lay mind. The splendid scenery through 
which we are carried is described simply and picturesquely, 
without any attempt at high-flown language: we thank 
and congratulate the authors for resisting this temptation. 
The last hundred pages are rather disappointing: their 
tone is more serious and we miss the raciness which we 
found so attractive in the earlier part. The climax would 
be magnificent as the final scene of a Drury Lane drama; 
it is out of place in such a book as this. There are several 
illustrations from photographs, including portraits of some 
of the chief characters, which, if not exceptionally good, 
are interesting. 

The Loot of Cities. A Fantasia. By Arnold Bennett. 

(Alston Rivers, Is. net.) 


without any flash, but with the sense and grit that carry 
his race far. We are told that his wife coaches him for the 
Staff Examination and pulls him through; and when we 
leave him, Sir Derek Ferrers, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Kuvera and the Northern Districts, he picks her up in his 
arms and says he owes it all to her. That was just his 
modesty, and if Madge had been made of flesh and blood 
she would have told him so. But Madge is never alive at 
at all. She comes into the story like a shadow after Derek 
has won his V.C. and falls out again when he goes forth to 
find the Land of Caves and a White Rajah who was stolen 
by his ayah during the Mutiny and is really Derek’s cousin. 
The whole adventure in Kuvera takes one back to the early 
days of Rider Haggard. But it is an Eastern court that 
welcomes Derek Ferrers. The happy valley guarded by 
mighty caves is near the Afghan frontier, and the enemy 
behind the Pathan is the Russian. The date of the story 
is the date of Lord Roberts’ march to Kandahar; but, 
according to this chronicle, Nana Sahib was still alive then 
and the father of a son who by one of the tragedies of the 
Mutiny was linked through his white mother with the 
white Rajah and Derek Ferrers. It is with the help of 
Nana Sahib that Russia unofficially makes war against us. 
The author hates a Russian as a fox terrier hates a cat, 
with fury and by instinct. It must have given him real 
satisfaction to tell of a fight in which twelve thousand of 
the treacherous race were hammered by two Englishmen 
and four thousand of their Mahommedan friends. It gave 
us some satisfaction to read of it, for the fight is well 
described and the enchanting land of Kuvera well invented. 
On the last page, when Derek’s adventures are over, Madge, 
who has not been missed, comes into the story again. The 
author does not introduce us to any of the women in 
Kuvera: but we do not miss them there either. That, of 
course, is because Mr. Griffith does not miss them. What 
he understands and believes in is the fighting-man. 


The '* fantasias” with which Mr. Arnold Bennett occasion¬ 
ally varies his more sedate and sober novels are apt to 
prove quite refreshing escapades in fiction. Mr. Bennett’s 
method is of the simplest. He merely catches a millionaire 
(finding him, we imagine, somewhere among the numerous 
specimens of his kind to be seen, clad in immaculate 
evening dress, on London advertisement hoardings), turns 
him straight into a fantastic Babylonia with an Arabian 
Nights background, and—lets him go. And here, at any 
rate, his millionaire rewards him by “ going ” for all he is 
worth. There is something delicious in the idea that a 
young and engaging plutocrat in search of joy might 
reasonably expect to find it at its purest and best in the 
execution of a series of robberies of other plutocrats on a 
large scale. That is Cecil Thorold’s theory illustrated in 
the series of episodes before us; and, as an amateur 
depredator, he succeeds in enjoying himself immensely, 
varying his debonair infringements of the eighth command¬ 
ment by occasional neat exercises in the detection of 
crime. Into the details of his many adventures we do not 
propose to enter here, but we cheerfully admit that our 
financial moials remain in a state of complete suspension 
while we iollow these daringly ingenious schemes to their 
(usually successful) conclusions. Yet it may relieve a few 
stern censors to learn that, just before this shocking 
depredator marries his charming journalist, a cheque for a 
round million of francs finds its way into charity. What 
more can the stern censor want ? 

His Better Half. By Georoe Griffith. (White, 6s.) 

It is very chivalrous of the author to call this book ‘‘His 
Better Half ” and to attribute the hero’s brilliant success 
in life to the heroine. As a matter of fact we have seldom 
read a novel in which women played a smaller part, or met 
a man who needed a “managing” wife less than Derek 
Ferrers. To be sure, he says of himself that he is “ an awful 
fool ” at brain work, but he shows over and over again that 
he has brains enough for the work in hand. In fact he is the 
typical Englishman whom it is always pleasant to meet 
either in real life or fiction, the honest, plucky gentleman, 


By Myrtle Reed. 


At the Sign of the Jack o' Lantern. 

(Putnams, 6's.) 

There are some clever and amusing pages and a slight love- 
story in “The Jack o’ Lantern,” but it was not with 
books of this kind or quality that Miss Reed’s reputation 
was made, and the present tale will, we fear, disappoint 
many readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Here there is 
little repose and less sentiment, few pretty fancies, and no 
charming discussion upon love and lovers. The author 
gives us a commonplace farce, all bustle, noise and confu¬ 
sion, with scenes and characters that have long ago lost 
all novelty. The first page takes us to the ‘‘Jack o’ Lan¬ 
tern,” a queer house with a hideous frontage resembling a 
human face, horrific to the benighted traveller, and pos¬ 
sessing a mysteriously arranged interior. This mansion is 
left by Ebeneezer Judson to his nephew Harlan Carr, who 
brings his bride Dorothy to spend part of the honeymoon 
therein. Uncanny things happen from the first moment— 
a succession of uninvited guests arrive, all Uncle Eben- 
eezer’s wife’s relations, and announce their intention of 
spending the summer at the Jack o’ Lantern. What their 
particular object is, and how they attain it, it would be 
unfair to reveal. The author strains the reader’s patience 
when she brings out so many battered old puppets and 
expects to arouse interest in their antics. There is not 
another laugh to be got out of the long-haired poet who is 
greedy and untidy, writes silly verses, and generally acts 
like " a cad and a cur.” Nor is there much amusement 
afforded by the old gentleman who makes himself a nuisance 
to everybody by surrounding himself at dinner with huge 
bottles of vilely smelling medicine. Three little fiends of 
children, and a garrulous widow with anecdotes of seven 
husbands, are not so entertaining as they were once upon 
time. The only relief from the tiresome talk of these male 
and female “ cranks ” is to be found in a few pages here 
and there, chiefly devoted to quotations from the story 
Harlan Carr is writing, and to the author’s sombre reflec¬ 
tions upon the unhappy late of authors. She is oppressed 
by the price they pay for absorption in their work, and 
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sorrowful over their domestic shortcomings ; and the book 
ends with a touch of sadness and regret for Dorothy’s 
fate in marrying a novelist. It is a dismal and exag¬ 
gerated picture, though no doubt those who live too near 
the lamp of genius see more of the shadow than of the 
light. The volume is daintily bound and printed, but 
the narrow columns, marginal lines, and red lettering, 
while forming an appropriate setting for love letters, 
poems, diaries, and the like, are scarcely in keeping with 
the boisterous humour and unpolished if expressive 
language and manners of most of the characters in the 
Jack o’ Lantern. It is prettiness in the wrong place, and 
thereby loses half its charm. 


THE DRAMA 

“ THE CONQUEROR " AT THE SCALA 
THEATRE 

To “ R. E. Fyffe,” the author of The Conqueror, the effect 
upon the audience of “ An End to War,” the soldiers’ 
chorus in the second act, should be instructive. Morven 
the Conqueror is, with his host, returning home. He is on 
his way to Abivard, on his way to wed the maiden in 
whom for the past eight years his hopes have centred. 
He is supremely happy, and the setting of the chorus is so 
eloquent that it makes the audience feel happy too. The 
words, of course, it is impossible to hear, but the spirit of 
Dr. Elgar’s music is infectious. Its appeal, like that of all 
things inarticulate, is indefinite ; but it is on that account 
the wider, the more general. It suggests no special phase of 
joy, but every phase. It represents, it voices, joy —all jov. 
There can be no one who has known a moment’s gladness 
in whom it would not find an echo, in whom it would not 
cause emotion to some extent akin to Morven’s—no one 
but it would enable in some degree to share his feeling. It 
thus does inarticulately what, to do articulately, was 
obviously the object of the author. For it is from Morven’s 
point of view that the play is chiefly written, in Morven’s 
place that it would put the audience. The audience is 
expected to appreciate and share—first his weariness of 
war, then the desire for love arising from it which makes 
him send to Abivard (there to await him till she be 
a woman) the little orphan Amoranza, and then his 
grief and his despair when, at last returning, he discovers 
that a younger knight has won her. In construction (if 
we ignore one section in which the point of view veers to 
the lovers) the play is, for its aim, correct enough ; it is 
in dialogue that it chiefly fails—the verse is in quality 
literary rather than dramatic, intellectual rather than 
emotional. It teems with simile, metaphor and fancy— 
things which, in the theatre, it is impossible to appreciate 
and very difficult indeed even to grasp—but it is entirely 
ineffective. What a subject such as this requires are the 
vivid lines which convey a past experience, the vivid 
phrases which suggest a mood—and these are absent. It 
is in verse, however, that, as it happens, they can be formed 
and can be used with most success, for the value of metre 
to the dramatist is that it enables him to reinforce the 
definite effect of words by the indefinite effect of music, 
the partial appeal of an emotion which is individual by 
the general appeal of an emotion which is universal. It 
makes it possible for him, in short, to strike each note 
he is playing in the scale of feeling with almost as great, as 
general, effect as the marks note of joy in “ An End to 
War.” For the iest, play-writing is a more difficult thing 
than great ladies may imagine it, and we can well believe 
that the calls on the Duchess of Sutherland’s time are too 
heavy to let her follow any art seriously. She is “ too great 
to be called a good playwright.”. 


“THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL" AT THE 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE 

Mr. St. John Hankin has written a very amusing play; 
just the kind of play that we look to Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker to produce for us, and just the kind of play, un¬ 
happily, that we never have the chance of seeing in any 
other theatre. He tells of a prodigal—a delightful easy¬ 
going, perfectly shameless prodigal—who has spent £1000 
given him by his father to keep out of the way, and re¬ 
turns under all the circumstances of pathos that he can 
summon. He is in some ways what is commonly known 
as a fraud, in that he pretends to have fainted from ex¬ 
haustion and starvation outside his father's front-door, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is perfectly well-fed, and 
has come by train to the nearest station; and yet, in 
another aspect, he is absolutely honest. He says frankly: 
“ I am a failure, I can’t work, and I won’t work.” He 
says, moreover, to his father: “You only don’t say that 
you wish me dead because you are afraid to. You are a 
snob, and I intend to work upon your snobbishness to get 
out of you that allowance that I find necessary to my 
existence.” In fact, he has no illusions of his own, and 
so is able to “ hold up ” his respectable commercial 
father and his respectable commercial brother by a threat 
that, unless they do what he wants, he will go to the nearest 
workhouse, in order to create a scandal which shall rob 
the father of all chance of a seat in Parliament, and 
the brother of his proposed marriage with a baronet’s 
daughter. Excellent business people as they are, the 
threat is too much for them, and the detrimental gets 
what he wants. 

Obviously there is no sentiment, no traditional morality, 
no theatrical “sympathy” in such a play as this. Mr. 
Hankin was determined to tell the truth as he sees it; 
and, within its limits, his play does tell just the truth. 
Our only objection is, that in real life, even such thorough 
ne’er-do-wells as Mr. Hankin’s have not that perspicuity 
of vision, that shameless truthfulness which we see in the 
play. One reason, in fact, why they are what they are 
is precisely that they have not the courage to see things 
as they are, or to act upon their knowledge. Still, the 
office of the imaginative author is to tear the veil from 
the secrets of the heart, and if he gives the owner of the 
heart a knowledge of those secrets which he is unlikely 
to possess, the gift at least results in some very amusing 
and life-like portraiture. The “ average ” play-goer, pro¬ 
bably, would not stand Mr. Hankin’s directness. He 
would accuse him of cynicism, and complain that he was 
not allowed to sympathise with any one of the chief actors 
in the drama; and the sop thrown to him in the person of 
the detrimental’s sister would not be sufficient to satisfy 
his cravings. For ourselves, we find a great deal of truth 
and a great deal of humour in the play, and consider it a 
notable advance on the same author’s Two Mr. 
Wetherbys. 

We find in it also some sketches of boredom. Mr. 
Hankin must have had tne “ average ” play-goer in his 
mind when he wrote the speeches he puts into the mouth 
of the baronet’s wife. What she has to say is as old as 
the hills and twice as stupid, and she says it at a length 
that makes one gasp for breath. It was old in the days 
of Thackeray; it is positively doddering in this present 
time. 

The play was acted better than any play we have seen 
for a long time. Mr. Dennis Eadie as the excellent elder 
brother of the ne’er-do-well proved himself at once a 
character-actor of exceptional ingenuity and intelligence. 
Mr. A. E. Matthews was very cool and pointed as the 
prodigal, and Miss Florence Haydon inimitable as his 
stupid, dear old mother. Mr. J. H. Barnes had little 
to do as the father, but did it well; but what is Mr. 
Hankin about in giving us such an absurd doctor ? 
Half as well acted, Mr. Hankin’s play would have been 
less than half as amusing. 
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FINE ART 

THE PROBLEM OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Each autumn the opening of the photographic exhibitions 
seems to be the signal for a renewed discussion of that 
vexed question : “ Is photography an art ? ” and, notwith¬ 
standing all the arguments on either side which have 
already been advanced, the problem still awaits an authori¬ 
tative solution. Pending the announcement, however, 
many people have sought safety in a compromise, generously 
conceding that certain photographs may indeed be “ artis¬ 
tic,” but stoutly denying the while that photography can 
possibly be an art. The fact that persons of refinement 
and culture see nothing paradoxical in such an attitude, 
may be taken as evidence of the perplexity which exists in 
the public mind with regard to all questions of aesthetics, 
and partly explains how it is that the great photographic 
controversy yet remains unsettled. If any notion of what 
art is were generally received and clearly apprehended, 
there could be little difficulty in deciding once and for all 
the status of the photographer. 

In order to clear the rather foggy atmosphere in which 
this problem is at present enveloped, it is not necessary to 
attempt the definition of art with metaphysical precision. 
It will be sufficient to recognise that art is relative, that it 
is not so much the doing of any one thing as the way in 
which a thing is done. To dogmatise, to assert that one 
form of human activity is an art and that another is not, 
is inevitably to lead to a misconception of the nature of 
art. Artistic qualities are matters of degree rather than of 
kind, and consequently all human activities are capable of 
being elevated, more or less, to the dignity of art. The 
catholicity of art and its distinction from mere skill have 
been set forth in a lucid and homely manner by a con¬ 
temporary novelist. “Practical efficiency of a flawless 
kind is,” he says, “ reached naturally in the struggle for 
bread. But there is something beyond—a higher point, a 
subtle and unmistakable touch of love and pride beyond 
mere skill; almost an inspiration which gives to all work 
that finish which is almost art—which is art." 

In this “something beyond,” which seems to baffle closer 
definition, there is nothing obligatory. No man is com¬ 
pelled to create a work of art or to become an artist— 
using the word in its widest and strictest sense; nor does 
he automatically create the one and become the other by 
simply adopting the profession of a landscape painter or 
musical composer. At the risk of being charged with 
redundancy, it must be said again that it is not what a 
man does, but how he does it that makes him an artist. 
No matter how loosely the word be applied as a courtesy 
title to the members of certain professions, the mere act of 
painting will never itself make any man an artist. He will 
not truly be deserving of the title till he has pushed his 
proficiency in painting to a point beyond mere skill, till he 
paints not only correctly, but with all his heart, with all his 
mind, with all his soul, and with all his strength, till he has 
become so absorbed in his painting that his painting will 
have absorbed something of himself. Every man, then, 
who, to use a colloquialism, puts himself into his work— 
that is to say, not only does a thing and does it well, but 
as well as he can possibly do it, working on beyond the 
point of mere efficiency not for the sake of gain or fame, 
but for his own satisfaction, because he is impelled to do 
it from within, though not compelled to do it from without 
—this man, whatsoever be his trade or profession, has the 
artist soul, and is, in however low a degree, an artist. 

Strictly speaking, then, the problem as to whether or no 
photography is an art has no real existence. Like drawing, 
it may be or it may not, the decision resting not with the 
practice but with the practitioner. A schoolboy’s geo¬ 
metrical drawing is not usually a work of art, nor are the 
“ three cabinets for half a crown " of a cheap photographer; 
but to ascertain the artistic possibilities of any form of 
activity one must consider its highest, not its lowest 
manifestations. Till we have seen the work of the best 


photographers we cannot say how far their work is 
artistic, and till we have seen how far their work is 
artistic we cannot approach the problem that does exist, 
which is this: admitted that photography, like all other 
human activities, may be elevated, more or less, to the 
dignity of an art, to what point is it capable of being 
elevated ? How does its position compare with that of 
similar activities such as drawing, etching and litho¬ 
graphy ? 

The exhibition of work by members of the Linked Ring, 
now being held in the gallery of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, may be taken as representative of the highest 
forms of modern photography, and to any unbiased 
person it must be perfectly clear not only that artistic 
qualities are patent in the greater number of the exhibits, 
but also that in certain prints these qualities are present 
to a very high degree. To the critic one may cite the work 
of M. Edouard J. Steichen as being especially worthy of 
his attention, because M. Steichen’s prints are not only 
decorative, as are those of so many other exhibitors, bat 
bear most strongly the imprint of the photographer’s 
personality. No graver charge has been brought against 
photography than that it is too impersonal to rank highly 
as an art. One can recognise a Watteau as a Watteau, a 
Burne-Jones as a Burne-Jones, but a photograph, it has 
been argued, by whatsoever photographer, can still only 
be recognised as a photograph. Were this true, the artistic 
qualities of photography would scarcely be worth further 
consideration, but the proof of its falsity is that a com¬ 
paratively inexpert student can without much difficulty 
recognise a Steichen as a Steichen and a Hollyer as a 
Hollyer; and if it be urged that there are imitation 
Steichens and imitation Hollyers, one has only to remark 
that there are also imitation Watteaus, and that about an 
equal amount of expert knowledge is needed in either case 
to distinguish between the original and the imitation. 

But, although a photograph may be both decorative and 
personal, there is one very important particular in which it 
differs from the drawing, the etching or the lithograph. 
The photographer works on a foundation that already 
exists; the draughtsman and the etcher have, so to speak, 
to sink their own foundations. The photographer com¬ 
poses, he shades and lightens, but he does no outline 
drawing; and because outline drawing is commonly con¬ 
sidered the base of all pictorial art, the photographer is 
apt to be looked upon as an almost dishonest shirker, as a 
bad boy who uses a “ crib ” to nature instead of laboriously 
translating her word for word with the prescribed dic¬ 
tionary. Without pressing the analogy too far or in any 
wise defending the malpractice, it may be added that even 
a translation with the help of a key may show individu¬ 
ality so long as the boy does not copy the words out of the 
forbidden book exactly. Similarly, even at the first and 
most mechanical stage of his operations the photographer, 
though to a less degree than the draughtsman, can assert 
his own individuality. He does not draw his picture with 
his hand, it is true ; but in’a sense he does draw it with his 
mind, in that he has full liberty in adjusting the focus of 
his camera, which thus sees what is before it with that 
degree of clearness or dimness that the photographer 
pleases. This control of the focus, comparatively a new 
thing in photography, does not, to continue our parallel, 
put the photographer on an equal footing with the boy 
who uses the dictionary only, but it does put him above 
the boy who copies out his “crib” word for-word. The 
photographers of old, as the less skilled operators of to-day, 
had but one idea of focus; all details must be seen as 
clearly and sharply as possible, and then, hey presto 1 
remove the cap or press the button. If all the twigs of 
the tree and all the pebbles on the beach were not shown 
with merciless seventy of vision, then the photograph was 
condemned as being “ out of focus.” A landscape in 
these circumstances became a mere inventory of natural 
effects and properties, and doubly failed as a work of art; 
it gave no play to the spectator’s imagination and bore no 
impress of human personality. It was nature seen through 
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a scientific instrument, not nature seen through a tem¬ 
perament. 

In making his camera see not as it liked, but as he liked, 
in searching after not details but a general effect, the 
photographer made an immense stride towards the domain 
of art. He still worked upon a foundation, but he estab¬ 
lished a certain amount of control over that foundation, 
and within the limits of that control he could create as 
well as imitate. He was no longer limited to one view of 
the world—a commonplace view, as if seen in a monochrome 
camera obscura; he could look on foliage with the dreamy 
gaze of Corot or wrap the Thames in a Whistler veil of 
poetry. 

In the first instance, then, the photographer can not 
only chooie his point of view, his time of day, season of 
year, condition of weather in outdoor work, and arrange 
his model and control his lighting in indoor subjects, but, 
what is still more important, he can to a very great extent 
see them as he chooses. And this first intervention of the 
artist, the manner of seeing a thing, is of such importance 
that all his subsequent interventions, in developing the 
plate, in printing the print, seem of secondary importance. 
In reality they are no less important than the biting of 
the etcher’s plate, and the pulling of his proofs. In all 
save the actual putting of pen to paper and needle to plate 
the photographer is the equal of the draughtsman and 
etcher. To underestimate the value of the manual work 
of the latter would be unjust, but unless we are prepared 
to assert that dexterity of hand is more important than 
the vision of the artist, we are constrained to admit that 
the photographer is on an equality with every other 
worker in monochrome in all things save those which are 
most elementary. 


MUSIC 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Although this is only their eleventh season, it is quite 
difficult for the ordinary music-loving Londoner to remem¬ 
ber what London was like in August and September when 
there were no Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts. Perhaps 
he—the ordinary music-loving Londoner—did not exist; 
the species was certainly more rare: or would it be more 
true to say that many have found that they belong to that 
class, who never formerly suspected themselves of such a 
thing ? One evening I elbowed my way into the “ pro¬ 
menade ” and sighted an acquaintance, a business man, 
whom I knew to possess wide interests, but whom I should 
not have supposed to be musical. He was seated on the 
floor with his back against the platform, just beneath the 
first fiddles, evidently entirely engrossed in the music. He 
told me that he had a “ season,” came every night straight 
from business, and had given up dinner as a usual practice 
since he could rarely leave the city in time to do both. 
On another evening I met the same individual standing 
before an automatic machine at an underground railway 
station, putting many pennies in the slot and extracting an 
equal number of small slabs of chocolate with which to 
sustain life through the evening. I believe him to be only 
one of many who substitute music for the evening meal, 
and, though I am very far from commending the practice, 
it is certainly strong testimony to the hold which the pro¬ 
menades have gained. 

It is largely the democratic basis of these concerts which 
makes them popular in the best sense. The reserved seat 
principle is reduced to a minimum, and in the music, too, 
the tendency is in the direction of freedom. Mr. Wood 
and his orchestra have been largely praised for the versa¬ 
tility of their attainments, and it is very true that one may 
hear a Bach “ Aria ” played by some twenty or thirty 
violins in a resonant unison, or the finale of “ Gotterdam- 
erung,” or the “ Syrnphonia Domestica.” The man who 
can find nothing to his taste need not be considered ; he 


does not belong to the class of the ordinary music-loving 
Londoner. 

But I cannot help here putting in a plea for still more 
ease and liberty in arranging the programmes. Most 
people will probably be glad to see the rigour of the 
specialised nights somewhat abated. Whereas Friday was 
once labelled “ Beethoven night,” we now see it advertised 
as “ Bach-Beethoven-Mozart-Strauss night.” Surely this 
is a little absurd. Why call it after a catalogue of the 
composers represented ? Again, Wednesday has developed 
from an overdose of Tschaikovski into an ill-assorted 
coupling of Tschaikovski and Brahms. May it go farther 
in its development! Only Monday remains a Wagner 
monopoly; a curious irony, that this most democratic 
composer should be so fenced off in chilly isolation. The 
so called “popular” nights have always been, and are 
still, much happier in their arrangement of programmes 
than these specially devoted occasions, on which the lovers 
of one composer revel and overfeed themselves, while the 
remainder of the audience sit glum and bored, or slip away 
early, to come back apologetically for the second part. 
Again, with regard to this same second part, it should not 
be that people who have, or think they have a musical 
reputation to maintain, should be ashamed to be seen 
there. More than once have stray acquaintances thought 
it necessary to explain their presence to me by the excuse, 
that they wanted to hear such and such a song, or so-and- 
so play again. Mr. Wood is doing what he can this year to 
remove the ban upon the second part, by himself conduct¬ 
ing some genial work such as “ Till Eulenspiegel,” or “ Die 
Meistersinger ” overture at the beginning, in place of the 
operatic pot-pourri, which used to be really rather stupid. 

But to return: what is wanted and what, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Wood is working towards, is more real catholicity in 
the programmes. For myself, I could listen to a completely 
Beethoven night with unalloyed enjoyment, and would 
often choose it in preference to another, but perchance my 
neighbour on the right cannot take it in; he would enjoy 
the C minor Symphony well enough if he had not already 
heard “ Leonora III.,” and if he did not see the “ Emperor ” 
Concerto looming ahead. Again, the man to the left of me 
revels in Tschaikovski; he puffs his pipe solemnly through 
the “ Pathetic” Symphony, the Bb minor Concerto and the 
“ 1812 ” Overture. 1, who have forgotten to bring a pipe, 
am wrought to distraction or plunged in the abyss of 
gloom. Why should I have it all my own way on Friday, 
or he on Wednesday ? Why should my friend on the right 
have to come on Tuesday or Thursday if he is to enjoy 
himself, and then perhaps not hear anything which is quite 
first-rate, and which he could really enjoy, if not overdosed 
with it ? 

I am convinced that the breaking down of this monopoly 
system, and the distribution of the really great master¬ 
pieces of our art through all six nights, giving plenty of 
light and jolly music of the right sort along with them, 
would make all six “ popular ” nights in the best sense, 
and would be far more conducive to the real understanding 
and appreciation of music. If such a policy were adopted, 
it would in no way preclude arrangement and thoughtful 
selection in the programmes. Of course there are many 
things which are obviously incongruous placed next door 
to one another, though separately each has its own 
beauties to commend it. There is no greater fallacy, 
though, than to suppose that the mixture of what is 
generally considered the “ classic ” with the “ modern ” is 
in itself unsuitable, or that by keeping to the works of one 
composer on any given night, incongruity is avoided. But 
sameness is to be feared more than contrast, and may, and 
sometimes does result in worse incongruity. One example, 
the worst I have ever heard, occurred in the programme of 
Wednesday, September 20, when Tschaikovski’s fourth 
Symphony followed the Brahms “Ernste Gesange.” I 
cannot attempt to describe the mighty impression which 
the Brahms songs left of a progress from the noblest form 
of pessimism into the clear light of a firmly established 
optimism. Then came Tschaikovski, moody, morbid and 
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brooding, and one almost despised it. The Symphony is far 
from despicable, but it could not stand being placed in such 
a light. 

We have had some good nights at the Promenades, and 
are promised some even better ones. We have no right to 
complain, save where our complaint can make these de¬ 
lightful music-makings wider, more generally appealing to 
the crowds who now enjoy them, and to the others who 
would, if the hall could hold them. Of the new works pro¬ 
duced, I do not wish to speak here particularly, excellent 
and interesting though some of them have been. The 
sensation of the season has of course been the reappear¬ 
ance of the “ Symphonia Domestica.” This extraordinary 
work was very fully discussed in the Academy on its first 
appearance, when I believe I had the questionable privi¬ 
lege of the first word. It will certainly be a long time ere 
any one can lay claim to the last word on the subject. As 
regards this, the third performance in England, I can only 
record that much which before was merely obscure, not to 
say ugly, became perfectly lucid and sounded like beautiful 
music, as it should. This was largely due to a very 
different performance, since both conductor and orchestra 
had had in the meantime a personal lesson from the com¬ 
poser. In short the Symphonia Domestica would be 
delightful if only Herr Strauss would allow us to treat it as 
a joke. It is a superlatively good one. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect him to make so good a joke and to see it 
too, and we who appreciate it, may enjoy it without his 
leave. 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Will you allow me to write a few words in answer to the 
critic who reviewed my book, " Sea Life in Nelson’s Time,’’ in your 
issue of last week ? 

I begin by stating that my list of “authorities consulted ” contains, 
as your critic points out, the names of several untrustworthy books, 
and of several books dealing with periods outside those chosen for 
illustration. The list was compiled hurriedly from Reading Room 
tickets, and passed uncorrected \ but as a matter of fact I made no use 
of a number of the works it mentions, and an errata slip, now in pre¬ 
paration, will indicate these, and make the point clear to future readers. 
I made no use whatever of Maydman's “ Naval Speculations.’’ From 
Smollett I quoted ten words. From Captain Glascock and Captain 
Mitford I took perhaps ten lines apiece. Captain Basil Hall was at 
sea for about three and a-half years of Nelson's life, and is therefore a 
fair authority. Edward Ward was quoted only when I had other 
authority to warrant the quotation. Ward generally shows the reader 
exactly how far his evidence deserves to be believed. 

A few lines lower down your critic accuses me of limited Technical 
Knowledge. He says that I make “some unfortunate errors." Ofthe 
two errors he adduces, one is due to a printer's error invented by him¬ 
self, and the other to his deliberate misquotation of a foot-note. He 
proceeds to find fault with me for describing the ceremony of ” piping 
the side,’’ “as if it were some extraordinary and obsolete ceremonial.’’ 
I have heard the side piped some hundreds of times, and am under no 
delusions concerning its importance, but I wrote to inform those less 
familiar with the rite. I am well aware that a captain did not hoist 
his pendant himself, but the phrase “ he hoisted his pendant ’’ is so 
commonly used that my use of it may be forgiven me. For my other 
statements regarding the captain I have good warrant. Your critic 
then states that, “ in the matter of naval costume,” I go “sadly wrong 
in places.” He denies that the Master wore a uniform before 1808. 
If be will examine the evidence he will find that the Master wore a 
uniform practically identical with that of the captain at least twenty 
years before the 1808 regulation came into force. He adds that " other 
authorities ” deny my statement that the lieutenants’ hats were worn 
athwartship. If he will take the trouble to consult the drawings of 
Rowlandson and De Loutherbourg (both of whom are unimpeachable 
authorities) he will find that my statement is correct. Lastly he says 
that my version of one of the stanzas of a folk-song is “ quite wrong ” 
because it differs from another version known to him. I have heard 
my version sung in many parts of the world, and learned it, in the first 
place, from a seaman and a lieutenant in the Navy. I have seen it 
printed in some five or six books, but never yet met with the version 
your critic quotes. 

September 26. John Masefield. 

[Our reviewer writes : I am sorry to disagree with Mr. Masefield, 
but I am unable to find anywhere in his work the statement that his 
list of authorities consulted contains “ the names of several untrust¬ 


worthy books and of several books dealing with periods outside those 
chosen for illustration.” I am afraid that in his hurry (does Mr. 
Masefield always work in a hurry ?) he has made another slip. And 
it was as much with what I may call the carelessness displayed in the 
work as with its inaccuracies that I was obliged to fina fault. Had 
Mr. Masefield, when adapting or paraphrasing his authorities, or even 
when quoting from them, indicated in a note on the page, that such 
was the case, he would at least have shown that he was aware of the 
untrustworthiness to which 1 referred. 

I am sorry he should think me guilty of inventing misprints and 
deliberately misquoting him, but he will find on pages 12, 16, and 51 
the errors to which I made reference. For the rest he will forgive me 
if I think that to describe the sea life in Nelson’s time incorrectly, 
especially in a book which appears to be prepared for the youth of 
England, is a very serious matter, and his letter only confirms me in 
the belief that he did not undertake the work in the proper spirit.] 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There is an error in your last Literary Notes. You say 
George Crabbe was born 105 years ago which would make the date ot 
his birth 1800. He was born in 1754, or 151 years ago, not 105. Even 
Thackeray is no^ impeccable in his dates. In his “ English 
Humourists," p. 147, he says of Swift that he was 19 years old when 
courting “ Varina " in 1696, but he was 29 then, having been born In 
1667. 

September 25. F. B. Doveton. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Doveton for pointing out our contributor's 
error in arithmetic.— Ed.] 


" AMID THE ALIEN CORN ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your issue of September 9, p. 933, col. 1, occur the words : 
“ Ruth in tears among the alien corn." According to Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of "Keats’ Works,” ii. 113, 1889, the quotation 
should read: "Ruth ... in tears amid the alien corn." By the 
employment of the word “ amid ” Keats gives us a fourth dental in his 
line : “ She stood in tears amid the alien corn," thereby undoubtedly 
enhancing its musical effect. 

September 23. Francis H. Butler. 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I ts republication in the last Avon Booklet has called my attention 
to one of Charles Lamb's “Lepus" papers, "Readers Against the 
Grain,” which Mr. Lucas rescued from the New Times of January 13, 
1825, in the first volume (p. 272) of his recent edition of Lamb's works. 
In this little essay occur the words : “ Must we magazine it and review 
[it] at this sickening rate for ever ? Shall we never again read to be 
amused ? but to judge, to criticise, to talk about it and about it ? " 
Have we not here the original of a phrase in FitzGerald's " Omar " ? 

" Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about." 

The odd and singularly happy repetition of “ about ’’ is, it strikes me, 
unlikely to be coincidence. 

September 23. J. C. L. Clark. 

FAVOURITE BOOKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n the Academy of September 2 a writer asks the names of 
some few books that have given pleasure and created new interest. 
I cannot so well speak of books of fiction as of books on the great 
problems of to-day, and especially on social problems. I mention only 
three that have opened my eyes and have suggested to me solutions of 
some of the most painful problems of the time. These are: First, 
F. Hallard on 1 ' Modern Sport ” ; a capital book for young men. Second, 
P. Hamerton's book on “ Human Intercourse," than which friends can 
find no finer volume on friendshipand how to cultivate it. Third, the new 
Croall Lectures in Edinburgh by Dr. Bruce of Banff, 1 ■ Social Aspects of 
Christian Morality ” (Hodder & Stoughton), in which many modern 
problems are faced with a freshness and fearlessness that are both 
stimulating and hopeful for the future. 

September 22. W. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ABT. 

Little Books on Art: Jewellery. By Cyril Davenport. Methuen, as. 6d. net. 

BIOQBAFHY AND MEMOIRS. 

De Wertheimer, Edward. The Duke of Reichstadt (A at .lean the Second). A 
biography compiled from new sources of information. Lane, ars. net. 
The Master Musicians : Brahms. By J. Lawrence Erb. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 
Richard H. Thomas, M.D. Life and letters. Preface by J. Rendel Harris. 
Headley, 5s. net. 
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EDUCATION. 

Parkin, G. R. Round the Empire. New edition, revised. Cassell, is. 6d. 
FICTION. 

Devenish, E. M. The Wandering of Joyce. Duckworth, 6s. 

Noble, Edward. The Lady Navigators. Brown, Langham, 6s. 

Arnold, Edwin L. Lieut. Gullivar Jones. Brown, Langham, 6s. 

Lyle, Eugene P., Jnr. The Missourian. Heinemann, 6s. 

Moore, F. Frankfort. He Jjroed but One. The story of Lord Byron and 
Mary Chaworth. Nash, 6s. 

Bennett, Arnold. Sacred and Profane Love. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 
Morrison, Arthur. Divers Vanities. Methuen, 6s. 

Albanesi, E. Maria. The Brown Eyes of Mary. Methuen, 6s. 

Orcry, Baroness. The Case of Miss Elliot. Unwin, 6s. 

Deakin, Dorothea. The Princess and the Kitchen-Maid. Chatto & Windus, 

3s. 6d. 

Meade, L. T. Bess of Delany's. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Sergeant, Adeline. The Sin oj Laban Rouih. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Thonger, M. Ellen. Jack and I and the Hydra. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. The Dreamer. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Trafford-Taunton, Winifride. The Doom of the House of Marsnniac. Digby, 
Long, 6s. 

Wilson, T. Wilson. Ursula Raven. Harpers, 6s. 

Oxenham, John. White Fire. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Harper, Vincent. The Mortgage on the Brain. Hutchinson, 6s. 

Graham, Winifred. The Vision at the $avoy. White, 6s. 

Blissett, Nellie K. Beggar's Luck. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Jameson, E. M. A House Divided. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. The Last Chance. Macmillan, 6s. 

Darlington, H. A. Last Years Nests. Nisbet, 6s. 

Bullen, Frank T. A Son of the Sea. Nisbet, 6s. 

Stables, Gordon. The Meteor Flag of England. Nisbet, 5s. 

Meade, L. T. The Other Woman. Walter Scott Publishing Company, 6s. 
Mitchell, Edmund. In Desert Keeping. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Johnston, A. F. The Little Colonel in Arizona. Seeley, 5s. 

Church, A. J. The Crown of Pine. Seeley, 5s. 

Witham, G. J. The Last of the Whitecoats. Seeley, 5s. 

Chatterjee, Bunkim Chandra. Chandrashekhar. Translated from the Bengali 
by Debendra Chandra Mullick. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, R. 2.8. 
Moore, Dorothea. Brown. Nisbet, 3s. 6d. 

Le Feuvre, Amy. The Buried Ring. Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 

Lancaster, G. B. A Spur to Smite. New edition. Melrose, 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Decoration of Leather. From the French of Georges de R6cy by Claude 
Nathan. Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Little Farm. By “ Home Counties.” Lane, 3s. net. 

Chums, Yearly Volume, 1905. Cassell, 8s. 

POETRY. 

Poetical Works of Robert Bridges : Vol. VI. The Feast of Bacchus and Nero 
(Part ii.). Smith, Elder, 6s. 

Coulson, Bernard. The Quaie of Torre. A Story of Devon. Harwood & 
Co., 23 New Kent Road, 2s. 

Wheeler, Post. Poems. Elkin Mathews, 5s. 

Grindod, Charles F. Studies in Rhyme and Rhythm. Elkin Mathews, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Judd, Francis Arthur. The Shrine oj Saint Cuthbert , and other poems. 
Kegan Paul, 3s. net. 

Mariale Novum. A series of sonnets on the Titles of Our Lady’s Litany, 
by members of the Society of Jesus. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

Hutton, Edward. A Book of English Love Poems , chosen out of poets from 
Wyatt to Arnold. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. (See p. 997.) 

REPRINTS. 

Lever, Charles. The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede. Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics. 

SCIENCE. 

Sollas, W. J. The Age of the Earth, and other Geological Studies. Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Religious Genius. By L. S. Hcdder & Stoughton. 

Lyra Germanica. Hymns for the Sundays and chief festivals of the Chris¬ 
tian Year. Translated from the German by Catharine Winkworth. 
Newoes’ Devotional Series, as. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Bullen, Frank, T. Back to Sunny Seas. Smith, Elder, 6s. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. With Drawings by Arthur 
Rackham, A.R.W.S. (Heinemann, 15s. net.)—The charm, humour, 
and decorative qualities of Mr. Rackham's drawings were examined 
at length in the Academy of April i, at the time when the originals 
of the illustrations reproduced in this book were exhibited at the 
Leicester Galleries. Little can be added to the praise then given save 
that the volume will make a very handsome and delightful gift-book 
notwithstanding the fact that the illustrations, as must inevitably 
occur, have lost in the process of reproduction something of the 
subtlety of modelling and delicacy of colour to be found in the original 
sketches. In so saying we do not disparage the reproductions, 
which have been made with care, skill and general success, but rather 
admire Mr. Rackham for putting into his work those added touches of 
refinement which no method of reproduction can render to our com¬ 
plete satisfaction. The policy of keeping all the illustrations together 


at the end instead of interspersing them among the pages of the text 
may commend itself to certain connoisseurs; and may very likely 
find favour among the younger readers for whom the book is doubtless 
primarily intended. And when we realise that there are almost as 
many illustrations as pages of text and further that the illustrations are 
mounted on different paper, it is not easy to see how the arrangement 
could be bettered. It is to be hoped that a cheaper edition, more 
suitable for nursery use, will also be issued, for though Mr. Rackham's 
art is well worthy of all the honours which pertain to the edition deluxe, 
one would wish to regard him not so much as a purveyor of wares, 
however charming and dainty, for the connoisseur, but as the children’s 
guide to what is dainty and refined in art. 

Under the title Hebrew Humour and Other Essays (Luzac, 5s. net). Dr. 
J. Chotzner has collected some sixteen of his contributions on topics 
of Jewish literature that have appeared in reviews and other periodi¬ 
cals. The essays on the whole prove interesting, although in more 
than one instance inappropriate and deceptive titles have been chosen. 
For instance that which gives the title to the volume must inevitably 
attract the attention of the student of biblical literature who has 
hitherto failed to find anything beyond the barest trace of humour in 
the Bible. Untold stores of that particular form of imagination are 
promised by the essay, but the eager reader will only find to his dis¬ 
appointment that the author has mistaken sarcasm and satire for 
humour, and his quotations of Isaiah and Elijah as the great 
humorists of the Hebrews only serves to show once again how 
utterly devoid of humour the ancient Hebrew was. The charge of 
lack of humour can in truth be brought against the Hebrew of biblical 
times, and it was of the ancients no doubt that Carlyle was thinking 
when he time after time denounced the Jew as lacking in humour. 
That the charge, so far as the mediaeval and the modern Jew are 
concerned, is unproven, the reader of several of the essays in the 
volume will quickly be convinced. In the modern Jewish character 
humour is undoubtedly a most noticeable trait. From the beginning 
of the Diaspora, Jewish literature abounds with instances of it. To 
the Jew a sense of humour has in truth been the saving salt. It has 
been one of the most powerful agents in preserving the race during 
twenty centuries of persecution ; for just as the load of trouble that 
weighs down the individual is lightened by the possession of a sense 
of the ridiculous, so is it also with races and nations. Another title 
that arrests the eye of the reader as he glances through the list of 
contents is “ Art among the Ancient Hebrews.” In this connection, 
again, it has been generally accepted that art owes little to the 
personages of the Bible. The intense religious prejudice against 
painting and sculpture not only prevented all attempts in the direc¬ 
tion of those branches of art while the Hebrew state still existed, bnt 
its influence can be traced almost to the present day. and it is only 
within the last two or three generations—with one or two exceptions, 
Raphael Mengs in particular—that a Jew has become prominent in 
either sculpture or painting. Undismayed by the necessity of having 
to deal with the non-existent, Dr. Chotzner sets bravely forth to write 
about Art among the Ancient Hebrews when, even for the construction 
of the Temple, it was necessary to introduce foreign artificers and 
craftsmen. Dr. Chotzner does not succeed in convincing us that art 
flourished to any extent among the ancient Hebrews. He is on safer 
ground when he refers to the musical tendencies of the race even in 
those early days. Similar criticisms cannot be raised against all the 
essays the author places before us, and the reader will derive both plea¬ 
sure and interest from the book as a whole. Dr. Chotzner's tuneful 
renderings into English verse of several short poems in other languages 
are especially worthy of praise. 

With Wildfell Nall and Agnes Grey in two volumes Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Co. have brought to a close their beautiful ten-volume edition of the 
novels of the Sisters Bronte. Well-printed—in the same type as that 
adopted for the big Hazlitt—tastefully bound in white and gold, and 
charmingly illustrated in colour by Mr. Edmund Dulac, the books are 
delightful to have either in the hand or on the shelf, and in view of the 
coming Bronte celebration, the edition, which is the best to be had, 
should be much in demand. 

Gretna Green and its Traditions. By ' ‘ Claverhouse. ” (Paisley: 
Gardner.) “Claverhouse” in his modest little preface disclaims the 
idea of having written a history of Gretna Green and its traditions, but 
his book or pamphlet contains all the facts on the subject that are 
known, and is the only work, except Hutchinson’s “Chronicles.'' that 
is anything like comprehensive. It falls somewhere between the his¬ 
tory and the guide-book, and is illustrated with a number of photographs 
of spots of interest, Gretna "priests" reproduced from old prints, etc. 

Handbook of English Antiquities for the Collector and the Student. By 
George Clinch. (L. Upcott Gill, 6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Clinch, a well-known 
antiquary, has published a very useful book. His aim is to be purely 
elementary, to suit the purpose of the young collector and the young 
student, but we know of no one-volume work which gives such clear 
and needful details on the “collectable ” things of ancient English Art. 
Beginning with the flint implements of the stone age, Mr. Clinch 
carries on his story through the age of bronze, the prehistoric age of 
iron, the Romano-British period, the Anglo-Saxon period, down to 
mediaeval and “subsequent” antiquities; and to aid the collector in 
finding what lie wants, there is a concise little “dictionary of 
antiquities," besides an excellent index at the end. The information 
is necessarily brief, but nothing that we can see is forgotten, and the 
illustrations, of which there are a great many, are valuable aids. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The demand for Messrs. METHUEN'S Novels is unprecedented, and nearly all have 
passed into Second, Third, and Fourth Editions. Messrs. METHUEN have just issued: 

AGLOVALE DE GALIS. By Clemence Housman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

and on October 5 they will publish an important book by the Author of “ The Garden of Allah,” entitled : 

THE BLACK SPANIEL* By Robert Hichens. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS NOVEL IS TREMENDOUS. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. By Anthony Hopf. Illustrated 

by H \ROLD PERCIVAL, A.R.E. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

*' We shruld doubt if Mr. Anthony Hr pc has ever done better wo:k than this. Hh power 
alike of analysis and synthesis has steadily improved, and he retains in addition all his old 
light cynicbm. his wit, and his stimulating dialogue. Any novelist might be proud to have 
written this charming book, which has above ail sympathetic atmosphere, and contains at 
least one masterly portrait.”— Daily Mail. 

“There can be uo question of the power, the fearlessness, and the profundity with which 
Mr. Hope has studied the theatrical temperament.”—T imes. 

*“ A Servant of the Public* is by far the best novel that Mr. Anthony Hope has written. 
Things happen so naturally, the people are so natural, that we do not call them characters or 
incidents. Rather do they appeal to us with the force of living people and actual things, and 
that is the best word we have to say.”— Daily Graphic. 

*‘ * A Servant of the Public ’ will have a double interest in being the work of one who has 
contributed so much good material to the staae, ai.d in having for its subject a modern 
actress. An extremely clever novel, full of d- licate thought and admirably written.”—E ra. 

“ Quite one of the best novels that Mr. Anthony Hope has given us.”— Daily Chronicle. 

DIVERS VANITIES. By Arthur Morrison. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The truth of his sketches and their interest are unquestionable. Few writers are so 
thoroughly masters of their art as Mr. Morrison, and his realism is none the less effective 
because of the sympathy with an unfortunate underworld which underlies all his presenta¬ 
tions.”— Manchester Courier. 

“Very amusing.”—S tar. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDeR. By B. M. Croker. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“There is a fresh res? and charm about the book that compels our admiration and we 
follow the fortunes of Mary with an interest beyot d the ordinary. She is altogether a charming 
creature, but not a bit unnatural.*'— Daily News. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. By E. M. Albanesi. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. By Dorothea Gerard. 

“Told with freshness and humour.’*—T imes. 

“A story of uncommon originality and uncommon charm.**— Scotsman. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By Eden Phillpotts; Crown 8vo, 

6s. 

’’ As full as it can be of genuine romances in miniature, idylls of tural humour and pathos. 
Evei y p .ge h is its dramatic picture.”— Pall Mall Gazrt ie. 

“Mr. Phillpotts loves his little plot of ground and dusc'ibes it with great care and often with 
real charm. He knows his people and presents them to us with truth and vigour. There are 
no false notes : he works with self-restraint and is not afraid of letting himself go when the right 
moment comes. His humour has a pleasant flavour, both caustic and mature.”— Times. 

“ Every tale is intensely human and a pattern of what the short story should be.’* 

Birmingham Post. 

“ A volume which no reader on the look-out for the best in contemporary fiction can afford 
to miss.”—S tandard. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwell, Author of “The Ragged Messen- 

ger.’* Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

“Whit are the qualities that constitute a good novel: that lift it above its fellows? 
Deeper it sight into human nature, wider sympathies, wider knowledge of the world, wider 
vocabulary, greater comm ind of language ; style, ir.dividu ality, wit, humour, and, given all this, 
finished workmanship. Such qualities this novel undoubtedly possesses. As regards plot and 
story, there is great breadth of canvas, variety of character; for a male author, extra¬ 
ordinary gra?p of feminine psychology; wonderful wealth of detail, volume, and abundance of 
incident. The most subservient character or incident is carefully considered ai d distinctive.’*— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“ ‘Vivien ’ is a remarkable performance. It contains an immense number of characters, 
ar.d all are most carefully studied and individualised. It is immensely long, but so fresh, 
vigorous, and interesting, that we read to the end without any sense of fatigue or boredom. 
Here, for once, we have a book which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has 
to say, and who not only writes but feels and sees.”— Westminster Gazette. 

THE FERRYMAN. By Helen Mathers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Its observation and characterisation are acute, and it is rich in detail and vivid in 

impression."— Daily Mail. 

“ A powerful story that will hold the reader to the end.”—G lasgow Herald. 

“An earnest, thoughtful and capable book.”— Court Journal. 

“Miss Mathers has constructed quite a charming love-story, and has cooceived many 
delightful characters.”— Daily Express. 

FOURTH EDITION. 


BRENDLE. By Marmaduke Pickthall, Author of “Said the 

Fisherman.** Crown 8 vo, 6 ?. 

A story of warring temperaments. The scene is laid chiefly in a provincial town. 

THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE PASSPORT. By Richard Bagot, Author of “ Donna 

Diana.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ It is a pleasure to read so well-conceived and so well-executed a tale as this. So nicely 
is the equipoise preserved, as wits and wills clash in the contest, that the issue hangs in the 
balance to the very end. The leader who is carried away throughout by the mere momentum 
of the tale might do worse than retrace his steps at leisure. For this is a book that will cer¬ 
tainly bear reading twice.”— Academy. 

“ Mr. Bagot has already secured such a place amongst our novelists that every book he 
writes is received with the cot.fidence which is the best kind of cempdment. This dramatic 
ai.d luminous romance is a book to be read with enjoyment by all except human fishes.**— 
Daily Chronicle. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ There is no doubt that Mr. White’s reputation will be increased by this, his latest novel. 
He has done nothing better than his drawirg of the group cf characters in which the interest of 
the book is centred. All his qualities of wit. of keen observation, of ieat sarcasm, are in 
evidence andat their best. He is writing of that set of Society wi ich with sustained effort 
succeeds in being smart; he knows their aims and artifices and all the rales in their curious 
game of life, and makes them as real as such pec pie may be. The bock delights us with its 
cleverness, its apt phrasing, its wit, its observation.”— Academy. 

“ The ability of the writer h^s never been more forcibly displayed than in this study of 
human perversity, So intricate, so cynical, so successful.”—W orld. 

"Full of deft portraiture and luxurious backgrounds.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

THIRD EDITION. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and C. N. Wil- 

liamson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

“There is an undoubted charm about the motor newels of C. N. and A. M. Williamson, 
authors cf * The Lightning Conductor * a id * The Princess Passes,’ and the charm is a complete 
one. While they have a large knowledge of the technical side of their subject, they do not write 
as experts, ai.d experienced motorists may be pa:doned at the lifting of eyebrows at the 
chronicled feats of a X2-h.p. PaLh ard. Motorists will undoubtedly enjoy the book, which is 
pregnant with suggestions of possible touis ; all those whj love the Riviera, the Italian Lakes, 
und the North of liuly will experience a sense of pleasure at the panoramic scene which serves 
as u background to the characters, and the handling of the dramatis Persona — pot-pourri of 
figares from faice and melodrama—will also win its appreciation.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ Plenty cf lively ,un and r.o end of brisk dialogues. Altogether a breezy, amusing, 
rattling contribution to automobilian literature.”— James Douglas, in the Star. 

“ A charming jeu eCesprit." —World. 

’* A fascinating romance, for which we have nothing but praise.”— Birmingham Post. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. ByM.URQUHAR-r. Crown 

8vo, 6&. 

**A tragic story, steadily and artistically woiked up from the beginning. We can but 
honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject ai.d treats it with so much skill, and at 
the same time with so much sympathy and tenderness.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernard Capf.s. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ In his latest work Mr. Capes has put himself in the first rank of romantic writers. This 
tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and reaches the high-water mark of living 
romance.”— Athenj€um. 

“Not only the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest romance* we have 
read for many days.”— Spectator. 

“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most exquisite kind. 
It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could find no better subject than the 
period and the people he has so nobly realised and vigorously painted.”— Times. 


THIRD EDITION. 

THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Mann. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A dainty, delicate, and touching tale, which is quite refreshing in these days of perfervid 

fiction.”—N orthern Whig. 

“The author's quiet humour and keen powers of social observation are shown in the 
description of village life ai d portraits.”— Oxford Chronicle. 

“It has always >eemed to me since 1 beean to read Mrs. Mann’s books, that hers is a 
talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the same insight, the same ability for 
making us quickly acquainted with people’s foibles and follies, the Same skill in handling sets 
of oidinary tural folk, so as to keep up our interest in them so long as she pleases, to exhibit 
them to us in their habit as they live.’—E vening News. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Richard Marsh. Crown 

8vo, 6 s. 


“ One would advise one's friends to read this exciting story.”— Daily News. 

“ The complications are cleverly done.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ There are plenty of sensational events, and the narrative is brisk and exciting.** 

Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Graham Hope. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The best modern novel of Charles II.** reign is Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘ Simon Dale.* But 
’The Lady of Lyte ’ is no mean example of the same historical schooL There is an atmo¬ 
sphere of intrigu : and romance, and the character-drawing is strong. Apart from the strenuous 
mom nits it never lacks interest. This is a thoughtful, well-written, aod thoroughly reliable 
novel ”—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. With 

8 Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Crown 8 vo, Cs. 

“Of the long tale of books which Mr. Marriott-Watson has to his name, this is, we think, 
the best. He has given us a good story as well as an accomplished piece of work. The fair 
Barb tra is here clearly se.eu, a chaiming character who temains with us by virtue of a dozen 
touches. Mr. Watson has one advantage which is rare—admirable illustrations by Mr. Frank 
Craig. Anyway, whatever its success may be, this bock puts him in the front rank of living 
romancers. — Athenaeum. 

" Mr. Watson has succeeded eminently in his subject. He has presented to us the only 
living beau we have met this many a year, and whereas many hundreds have failed, to say 
his is the highest cempiiment we can pay his book.”—O utlook. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 


THE SPHERE. 

6d. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Qreat New Street, B.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10,12,14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

The Evening Paper of the educated Man and his Family, 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Strbet, Holborn, London, W.C. 


CONNOI88EURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. C. 


BLUE 


In making use less quantity , it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE 


SORPLDS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS. 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The OCTOBER LIST NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, 
Biography, and Fiction. 

Sent POST FREE on application to 

M UDI E’S LIBRARY, 

30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or I2 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features ark:— 

The Reviews or Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume or the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of ell Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

Is the most widely circulating paper In the rour Western Counties. 
London Private Wire Office: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Plymouthism, London." 

Telephone No.: 165 Holborn. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 

OCTOBER ISOS. 

The New Alliance. By Herbert Paul 

The German Danger to South Africa. By O. Eltzbacher 

The Rupture between Norway and Sweden. By Sir Henry Seton 
Karr, C.M.G., M.P. 

The Liberal Unionist Party ( concluded). By the Right Hon. Sir 
West Ridgeway, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

A Municipal Concert Hall for London. By Frederick Verney, 
L.C.C. 

The True Foundation: of Empire : The Home and the Workshop. 
By Miss Violet R. Markham 

The Study of History in Public Schools. By C. H. K. Marten 
(History Master at Eton) 

“The Trial of Jesus." By the Rev. Septimus Buss 

An Indian Retrospect and Some Comments. By Ameer Ali, C.I.E. 
(late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta) 

Sir Walter Scott on his “Gabions." By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott (of Abbotsford) 

An Eighteenth-Century Episode in Viennese Court Life. By the 
Baroness Suzette de Zuylen de Nyevelt 

Between Two Trains. By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Pedder ] 

Nature Gardens. By Oswald Crawfurd 

Queen Christina’s Miniature Painter. By Dr. George C. Williamson 

How Poor-law Guardians Spend their Money in Scotland. By Sir 
Alexander Baird, Bart. 

The Wooing of the Electors. By Michael MacDonagh 


Support Home Industries and Purchase Frv*s Cocoas and 


Chocolates. Which are manufactured bv British Labour. 


FRY’S 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


There is No Better Food."— Dr. ANDREW WILSON , F.R.S.E., Oc. 
Those advised to try a Malt Diet should take 

FRYS MALTED COCOA 

A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and Allen S’ Hanburys' Extract of Malt. 
Specially introduced at the request of the Medical Profession. 


THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


Established 1728 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANyyitE & Qo. Limited, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and by 

Geo. Newnes, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE ART 


No. 1744 


OCTOBER 7, 1905 


Price Threepence 


The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable tj 
The Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5a per ini 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OP THE WORKS OP 

G. F. 'Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obi ained from 

PREDK. HOLLVEB, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 

C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmbs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 

B E R T R A M DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 

1 UOHAMMED ABEN ALAMAR, OR 
IV1 THE INVENTION OF THE MOORISH 


ARCH. A Legend by [Stephen Sykds. 
Illustrations by M. Alison Atkins. 3s. 


With 


London : THE LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 
50 Leadenhall Street. E.C. 

'T'O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 
1 Libraries.—The October Catalogue of valu¬ 

able Second-Hand Works and New Remainders, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, lar^e 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland. Maine, U.S.A. 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other' works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure. Fiction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

'T'O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
1 takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
from 10 d. per 1000 words; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersm'* • 


'T' YPEWRITING. —Novels, gd. 1000. Poetry 
plays, etc. Translations.—Miss Handley, 
Needham Market, Suffolk. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

P LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., iod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 10 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

A UTHORS’ MSS., 9 d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 

T YPEWRITING.—Typewriting. Duplicating, 
and Copying of all kinds efficiently and 
promptly executed. Authors’ MSS. iod. per 1000 
words. Two copies, is. Best machine used.— 
Miss Horobin, 35 Heathcote Street, Hanley. 

Books Wanted 

Advertisements for out of /’tint " Boohs Wanted" 
and "For Sale" art inserted at jd. Jcr each title 
(eight words, including address ); minimum, is. 

R EPORTING, Editing and Authorship (pamphlet), 1873 
Reproof, a Satire, 4to, 1747 

Retil de la Bretonne. Monument du Costume Physique et 
Moral de la fin du Sihcle, folio, 1782. Or a set of Les Con- 
temporjines, with all the plac s. Please report anything 
of his 

Revolutionary Epick, 4to, 1834 

Reynardson (C.) Down the Road, 1875 

Reynolds (Sir J.) Engravings from, folio, Moon & Co., n d 

Rice (W.) Tiger Shooting, 1857 

Richard Savage, 3 Vo's, 1842 

Road Scrapings, 1840, engraved sporting plates, 1 blong folio 
Roadster’s Album (The) 1843 
Robert Macaire in England, 3 vols, 1840 
Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols, 1719-20, or either vol. 

Robinson (H. C.) Diary, 3 vols 1869 

Robinson (W.) History of Hackney, 2 vols, 8vo, 1842 

Histoiy of Tottenham, 2 vols, 8v >, 1840, or any of his 
histories 

Rochester (Earl of) Works of, 2 vols, 1739 
Rock (Dr. D.) Church of our Fathers, 4 vols 
Roderick Random, a vols, 1748, or either 
Rogers (C.) Prints by Bartolozzi, a vols, roy folio, 1778 
Rogers (S.) Italy, 1830 
Poems, 1834 
Romantic Ballads, 1826 

Romford’s Hounds, ia monthly parts or cloth, or half calf, 
1865, or any parts 

Ronsard (P. de) Les <Euvres de, 6 vols, 4to, Paris, 2367 
Walter T. Speneer, 17 New Oxford Street, W.C. 

OINTS TO YOUNG VALUERS.—John 

^ ^ D. Bailiie, Grand Pump Room Library and Reading 
Room, Bath. 

(~\LD BOOKS BY JEWS : writings and MSS. 

^ of Oscar Wilde: Beardsley illustrations. Books bought 
in town or country. —J. Jacob, Bookseller, 149 Edgware Road, 
Hyde Park, London, W. 


Books for Sale 

WITH THE FLAG TO PRETORIA. 2 

” vol*. Gilt Edge*. Published at sis., offered for ios. 
the two vols. Carriage Paid to any address.— Lloyd and 
Townsend, Dillwyn St., Swansea. 

T IFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN E. 

MILLAIS by his Son. Large Paper copy No. 134. 
310 illus. and 24 photogravure plates, a vol«., 8vo, cloth, with 
portfolio (15I in. by iij in.) containing duplicate set of plates. 
£4 4 s. for 30s. Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


rge shown (minimum 5 lines). 


Publishers’ Mediums. 


THB PALL MALL GAZETTE 

10, is, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

Thx Evening Paper or the Educated Man 
and His Family. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers’ Announeements 

Special Column* for Heat Books. 

Next to literary Mailer every Day. 


Offices: Newton Street, Holbosn, London, W.C. 


The Bert, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

ro or ta Pages Daily 
Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Rooks and Literary Notes- 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events end (pedal 
Telegrams from Correspondents everywhere. 

THE 8PHERE 

«d. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRE88 

The Horning Newspaper for Aberdeen 

AND THE 

Northern Half of Scotland. 

Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book A de e rUummlt ore inserted on Literary Page 
NKW BOOK* ARK PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 

London Office : 149 FLEET STREET, E C. 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

ESTABLISHED iSoO. DAILY AND WEFKLY. 

“The Liverpool Courier” Is a first-class news¬ 
paper having a very large elrculatl''n in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 

SPECIAL PUBLISHERS' PAGE EVER I t RIDA I ’ 


THE DUNDEE COURIER 

Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North of the Forth. 

Literary Notes on Monday. 

Reviews on Wednesdays. 

London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


At the Sign of the Jack-o f -Lantern 

By Myrtle Reed. Author of “ Lavender and Old Lace," etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. [Ready. 

Physical Regeneration 

By J axes Camtlie, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Portraits of the Eighteenth Century 

By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Illustrated. Two vols. 8vo, cloth 
extra, in box, 21s. net. 

Mohammed: The Rise of Islam 

By D. S. Margoliouth. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (No. 
40 in the “ Heroes of the Nations.") [Ready. 

Through Corsica with a Camera 

By Margaret d'Este. Illustrated with 60 Photographs taken by 
Mrs. R. M. King. i6mo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Sword of the Old Frontier 

By Randall Parrish, Author of “ My Lady of the North.” With 
Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Practical Rifle Shooting 

By Walter Winans. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

Romance of the French Abbeys 

By Elizabeth Champnet. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
in box, 15s. net. 

The Autobiography of a Tomboy 

By Jeannette L. Gilder. With Illustrations by Florence 
Scovel Shinn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Ready. 

Balthasar Hubmaier: The Leader of the 
Anabaptists 

By Henry C. Veddbr. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
(No. 8 in Heroes 0f the Reformation Series.) 

Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle 

By Arv^de Barine. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Uniform 
with “ The Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle.") 

The Life of Goethe 

By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. By William A. Cooper 
Illustrated. Three volumes. Large 8vo, cloth. 

The Companionship of Books 

By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 8vo, cloth extra. 

Corporations 

By John P. Davis. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 

A Study of the Origin and Development of Great Business 
Combinations, and of their relation to the authority of the State. 

[Ready. 

The Jordan Valley and Petra 

By William Libbey, Sc.D., and Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D. 
With 140 Illustrations and Maps. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

[Ready. 

Our Best Society 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Choice of Books 

By Chas. F. Richardson. To which has been added Suggestions 
for Libraries, Selected Lists of Books of Reference, History, 
Biography, and Literature. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 

Tibet and Turkestan 

By O. T. Crosby, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 

-^wwwww 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 

Cloth, 2S. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. New Volume. 

RAPHAEL. By Mrs. Ady (Julia Cartwright). With 

50 Illustration. 

RF.MBRANDT GAINSBOROUGH MILLET 
LEONARDO VELAZQUEZ BOTTICELLI 

WATTS EKED. WALKER FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 

ROSSETTI DURER HOLBEIN 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 

“THE RED SERIES." 


PISANELLO. By G. F. Hill, of the Department 

of Coins and Medals in the B itish Museum. 65 Illustration s. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

CONSTABLE. By M. Sturge Henderson. 40 

Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


OSi, HILAIRE BELLOC, 

Author of “ The Path to Romo," entitled 

ESTO PERPETUA. 


With Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author. Crown 8vo, 

5s. net. 

UNDERGROUND MAN: By Gabriel Tarde. With 

Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

* * mis book doacrlboo ono of thoao UTOPIAS uafflptM In 
Mr. WoWa ftomnieM. T ho Author'a thaorlaa on Lovo tend Art are 
contra! Ideaa, and he conatruota an exceptional erdHeu In order to 
give them play. __ 

ROME. By Dr. Waiter Amklung, and Dr. Heinrich Holt- 
ZINGER, Pr fessor of the Polytechnic School of Hanover. 250 Illus¬ 
trations and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

NORMANDY. By Francis Miltoun, Author of “Cathedrals 
of Northern France.” With Illustrations by BLANCHE McMANUS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

BRITTANY. By Francis Miltoun. With Illustrations by 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 6s. net. _ 

THE STORY OF RED FOX. By Charles G. D. Roberts, 

Author of "The Kindred of the Wild,” "The Watchers of the Trail." 
48 Illustrations. Coloured Frontispiece, and many Decorati ns by 
CHAS. LIVINGSTON BULL. Largecrown8vo.6s.net. 

A LITTLE BOY LOST. By W. H. Hudson, Author 

of" Green Mansions," " The Purple Land,” etc. With 30 Illustrations 
by A. D. McCORMICK. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Freely rendered 

by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Large square 8vo. buckram, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. net. __ 

THE SACRED CUP. By Vincent 

BROWN, Author of " A Magdalen’s Husband." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SECRET KINGDOM. By 

FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of "The Bayswater Miracle." 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE WANDERING of JOYCE. 


By E. M. DEVENISH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AFTER HIS KIND. By M. Sturge Henderson. Square 

crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

MAGIC CASEMENTS. By Arthur Cripps. Small crown 

8vo. Uniform with " The Roadmerder.” 2s. 6d. net. 

AFTER LONDON. By Richard Jefferies, Author of 

" Bevis ” "The Gamekeeper at Home.” A New Edition, entirely 
Reset. ’ Cover designed by F. D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo 6s. 


HEW VOLUME IN •• THE SAINTS" SEHIES 

AINT MARY THE VIRGIN. By Ren£ Marie de la 

Aim* t , u.. UAonr n r.lTlNKV = —”-«— -- 


Tinrucc 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. By Robert 

BURTON. Complete Library Edition in Three Volumes. Koyal 8vo, 
30s. net. 


GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. With their Deri¬ 
vation and Accent. By BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON. Secretary 
of the Linnean Society of London. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DUCKWORTH ^,£ 0 ,,) 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Some New & Forthcoming Books of 

GEORGE NEWNES, 

LIMITED 

HALF A OTHTBET OF 8FOBT IN 
HAMPSHIRE 

Being ExtrjMta from the Scooting Jour rale 
of t.heNeoond Earl r f Malmesbury 

Edited by F. G. Aplalo. (Country Lite Library.) 

10 s. 6d. net. 

The 8poilers. By Edwin Proa. 6s. 

Self Faults nirwtrated Ev G. W. Biloam and 

1. H.Tavloi Ss. 6 d. ret. 

What Foods Peed XT* 9 By Eustace Miles. 
Is. net. 

The Story of the Champions of the Bound 
Table. Bv Howard Pvle. 10 s. 6 d net. 

The Chinese at B ome. Adapted horn the French 
of Emile Bard. By H. Twitchell. 7 s 6 d net 
MoAllUter and bis Double. A Novel hy The 
Assist art State Attorney or Naw York. 6 s. 

NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY 

Giovanni Bellini. By Edward Meymill. 

Puvii da Chavnnn «•». By Arsene Alexandre. 

Rossetti. By Ernest Radford. 

The £jftter Work of Titian. By Malcolm Bell. 

Fra Angelico. By Edgcum»e Staley. 

3 S. 6 d. net per volume. 

DRAWINGS BY GREAT MA8TER8 

The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. By C. 
Lewis Hind. 

The Drawings of Rembrandt. By Maixolm 
Bell. 

7*. 6d. net per volume. 

MASTER ETCHERS 

Meryon. By Hugh Stokes. 7 s 6d net. 

MODERN MASTER DBAUUBT 8 H 1 H 
The Drawings of Rossetti. By T. Martin Wood. 
The Drawings of J. M. Swan, B. A. By A. Lvs 
Baldry. 

The Drawings of David Cox. By A. J. Finbebo. 
The Drawings of Menael. By Dr. Hans Singer. 

7s. 6d. net per volume. 

NEWNES' LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED 
ARTS 

Sheffield Plate. By b. Wvllie. 

Old Pewter. By Malcolm Bell. 

French Pottery. By Henri Frantz. 

7 S- 7 d. nc per volume. 

NOVELS BY QBO«GE MAODONALD 
Guild Court Weighed and Wanting , 

MaryMeraton Adela Cathca-t 

Stephen Archer Tho Vicar’s Daughter 

A Dish of Orta 

Crown 8vo, clolh, 2 s. 6d. each. 

NIWNB8’ THIN PAP 1 H CLASSICS 

The Plays and Poems of Christopher Mar- 

The°Le'tera of Ch«rles I amb. 

Spenr er’R Fae rie Quc re a volume. 
Miscellaneous Work* of Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Novels ot Laurence Stcrre. 

Limp lambskin, 8 s, 6d net ner volume; 
cloth, 3 S. net per volume. 

THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF 
bport 

Rj» Game Shooting;, a volumes. 12 s. 6d. net per 
volume. 

OUR EMPIRE 8FRIES 

Australian Life in Town and Country. 

New Zealand Lite iu Town and Country. 

8s 6d. net per volume. 

OUB NEIGHBOURS SERINS 

Greek Life In Town and Country. 8s. 6d. net. 

NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF DEVOTION 
Lyra Oermanioa. The Changed Cross, 

The Imitation of Christ. 

Limp lambskin, 2 s. M. net : doth, 2 S. net per volume. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES 

Story of the Microscope. Is. 

SIXPENNY NOVELS (Ibustrated). 
Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Tuxter's Little Meld. By G. li. Burcin. 

Rainbow Gold. By D. Christie Murray. 

Just a Girl. By Charles Gahvice. 

With Edged Toole. By H. S Merriman. 

NEWNES’ PENNY LIBRARY 

Jack the Giant Killer. Aladdin. 

Penny 8ave-AU 

GEORGE NEWNES Ltd., 

Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

AAAAAWVVV\VVVVSi\ 

THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON GOWER, 

Second Earl Granville, K.G., 181S-1G91. 

By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 

With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), a vols, 8vo, 305. net. {On Monday Ntxt 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has had placed at his disposal for the purposes of this 
work the papers now in the possession of Lord Granville’s representatives, and he has, in 
addition, been given access to much of the correspondence of Lord Granville with the 
leading statesmen of the long period during which he took an active part in public affairs, 
including that of the Duke of Devonshire■ The King has also permitted numerous 
extracts from the letters of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort to be published, which 
throw important light on the views of her late Majesty upon foreign affairs, especially in 
regard to those of Germany. These, it is believed, will be read with the greatest interest, not 
only in England, but abroad. _ 

Letters to “Ivy” 

From the First Earl of Dudley (1781-1833). 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 

With 2 Illustrations and a Facsimile, 8vo, 16s. net. 

These letters form part of a correspondence (for a long time supposed to have been 
destroyed) which the Earl of Dudley, better known first as the Hon. John William Ward, 
and afterwards for a time as Viscount Dudley and Ward, kept up throughout his lift 
with his greatest friend, Mrs. Stewart, the second wife of Professor Dugald Stewart, of 
Edinburgh. They range from 1801 to 1832, and are written in a very intimate style, 
containing many stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, Canning, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lady Caroline Lamb, Madame de Slael, and, in fact, all the leading men and 
women of the social, political, and literary world of the day, with most of whom Lori 
Dudley was well acquainted. 


Henry VIII. 

By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Professor of Constitutional History in University 

College, London. 

NEW EDITION. With Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk Drawing by HOLBEIN. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [On Monday A'ext. 

This New Edition is a reprint from the letterpress of the volume in the “English Historical Series" 
issued in 1902, with numerous illustrations, by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Xew Volume». 

The EARTHLY PARADISE. By William Morris. New Edition. 

With an Introduction by J. W. MAC KAIL, and a Photogravure Portrait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ALbO TO BE HAD IN TWELVE PARTS : Part* I.-VI 1 I., is. net each; Part IX., as. net; Parts X. 
and XL, is. net each ; Part XII., 2s. net. 

“ I am looking forward 10 a swing of the pendulum which shall make poetry just as popular in th's country as 
fiction, a thing that has been once and may be again. Should that change come soon I can imagine a huge 
success for the new edition of Mr. William Morris’s • Earthly Paradise’ . . . Here we have a series ot fine stories 
beautifully printed. If only one could persuade people who want stories to read these, transmuted through the 
mind of the poet, conveyed in such admirable language, instead of some of the silly novels that publishers issue so 
ceaselessly 1 ”— C. K. S. in the Sphere. _ 

Two Hew Books by the Late Bishop Creighton . 

The CLAIMS of the COMMON LIFE: Sermons preached in 

Merton College Cbapel, 1871-1874. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., fellow and Tutor of Merton, 
sometime Bishop of London. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

COUNSEL for the YOUNG: Extracts from the Letters of Mandell 

CREIGHTON, D.D., sometime Bishop of London. Crown 8 vo, 2s 6d. net. [On Monday Ntxt. 


SPIRITUAL DIFFICULTIES in the BIBLE and PRAYER-BOOK: 

with Helps to their Solution. By H. MOR 1 IMER LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[On Monday Next 

The HISTORIC CHRIST. A Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 

T. A. LACEY, M. A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d net. I On Monday Next. 

Contents : -Preface—The Sources—The Gospel of St. Paul—The Background of St. Paul’s Gospel—The 
Synoptic Tradiiion—The Johannine Writings —1 be Tradition of Christ—The Resurrection—The Historic Fact— 
The Object of Faith—The Ascension—Noie A on Romans x. 6-9—Note B on John xx. 6-8. 

ST. JOHN and the END of the APOSTOLIC AGE. By the Abbe 

CONSTANT FOUARD, late Honorary Cathedral Canon, Professor of the Faculty of Theology at 
Rouen, etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On Monday .Vex/. 

This book completes the Author’s Work, “ The Beginnings of the Church : a Series of 
Histories of the First Century.” _ 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York & Bombay. 

Digitized by VjOOQ LC 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 

wwwvwwwv* 

Some Characters and Episodes among Working Lads. 

RAW MATERIAL By Miss PHYLLIS BOTI OME. 6s. 

“There is human nature, raw and primitive, in all thes; sketches . . . 
the whole is illuminated by a grateful sense of humour which carries the 
writer through the most difficult situations and keeps the whole tone of the 
work healthy and bracing.”— Athenaum. 


MR. HOUSMAN’S NEW WORK. 

THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN' 

Author [of "The Blue Moon,” “Sabrina Warham," "An English¬ 
woman’s Love Letters,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS Letters of Count Paul Hatzfeldt to h is 

Wife; written from the Headquarters of the King of Prussia. 1870-71. 
Translated from the French by J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Ready next week. 


A PIETI8T OF THE NAPOLEONIC WAR8 AND AFTER. The Life 

of the Countess Reden,. From Diaries. Letters, etc., hitherto un'ub- 
lished. By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Translated and Edited 
by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and MARY 
WINIFRED HOPER. With an Introductory Note by ROBERT S. 
RAIT. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

[Ready next week- 


THE LIFE OF LIEIIT.-CENERAL THE HONOURABLE 8IR ANDREW 
CLARKE, C.C.M.G., C.B., C-I.E., Colonel Commandant of 

Royal Engineers. By Colonel R. H. VETCH. R.E., C.B. With a 
Preface by Colonel Sir G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M G., Late 
Governor of Victoria. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

[ Ready next week. 


AN EXPEDITION INTO THE CENTRAL TIAH 8HAN MOUNTAINS. 

Carried out in the years 1902-1903 By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZ- 
BACHER. Published under the Authority of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

_ [ Ready next week. 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE AND GROUCHY^ RETREAT. By W. 

HYDE KELLY, R.E. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


A NEW ANNUAL. 

THE BRITI8H TRADE YEAR-BOOK FOR 1905 (FIRST ISSUE). 

Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. 
With about 250 Tables and Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net, 

[Now Ready. 


CHINA AND RELIGION. By EDWARD HARPER PARKER, 

M.A. (Manch.), Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, Man¬ 
chester; Author of "China,” “John Chinaman," etc. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. AS TREATED BY HOMER, 

GOETHE. AND OTHERS. By Dr. EUGENE OSWALD, M.A., 
Secretary to the English Goethe Society. With a photogravure 
frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [New Ready. 


THE PRE8ENT A8PECT OF HOME REUNION. REFLECTIONS 

ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF NONCONFORMISTS WITH 
AN APPEAL FOR CONFERENCES THAT WE MAY UNDER- 
STAND ONE ANOTHER BETTER. By the EARL NELSON. 
With a Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Ready October 19, 


WHAT 18 TRUTH ? An Attempt to Elucidate First Principles 
in Belief. By I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin., 
Author of " Faith and Philosophy," " Aristotelian ism," etc. Demy 8vo 
5s. net. [/“st out. 


MAN’8 E8TATE: An Interpretation of Genesis ii. 4-iv. end. By 
FREDERICK ERNEST COGGIN, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Author of “ Man’s Great Charter: An 
Exposition of Genesis i.-ii. 3." Demy 8vo, 5s. net [Just out. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 

The South Polar Expedition , 1901-4 

ON OCTOBER 12.—In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 

With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, and 5 Maps. 

THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘DISCOVERY’ 

By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT. C.V.O., R.N. 

With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 

*** The “Discovery”—the first ship ever built in this country 
especially for exploration—sailed from England in the summer of 
1901. In an absence of three years her company spent more than 
two beyond the Antarctic Circle, and two winter seasons at a point 
400 miles beyond any former wintering party. The voyage had 
important results for geography and other sciences. For the first 
time in the southern regions, exploration was undertaken by 
extended sledge journeys. Made under conditions of unparalleled 
severity, these sledge journeys are naturally full of adventurous 
incident. After an imprisonment of nearly two years in the ice, the 
“ Discovery” was released under circumstances of dramatic interest, 
and returned to New Zealand with the loss of a single man. 

NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. FORREST, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BACK TO SUNNY SEAS 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 

Author of " The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,” " The Log of a Sea-Waif,” etc. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES 

VOLUME VI. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

Contents.— The Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the History of Nero : 
Notes. [Just published. 

THE UPTON LETTERS 

By T.B. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

§)•“ Third Impression in the Press 

The Guardian describes these letters as " A triumph of literary skill 
which bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson's 
‘Inland Voyage’ and 'Through the Cevennes' bear to ordinary books o 
travel." 

The Evening Standard calls them “A beautiful book,” and the Daily 
Chronicle says, " If any one supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, 
this volume will prove the contrary.” 

A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER 

On October 20. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DIFFICULT WAY 

By MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 

Author of " The Noisy Years,” " The Orangery, etc. 

* # * In this book Mrs. Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul 
through suffering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and 
of strong human interest. 

A NEW NOVEL BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 

On October 26. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, and 
a Cover Design by GRAHAM AWDRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRENCH NAN 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

Authors of “ The Secret Orchard,” " The Star Dreamer,” “ Incomparable 
Bellairs,” “ Rose of the World,” etc. 

OTHER NOVELS NEARLY READY 
A GOLDEN TRUST. By Theo. Douglas, Author of “A Bride 

Elect," “ Nemo,” " Miss Caroline," etc. 

DICK PENTREATH. By Katharine Tynan, Author of “ The 

Dear Irish Girl," " The Honourable Molly,” "Julia,” etc. 

THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. By Edith Ayrton Zangwill, 

Author of " The Barbarous Babes,” etc. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
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Hr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S Aononncements 

ESSAYS AND ADDRBSSBS ON ECONOMIC QUESTION S 

By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

TWO YBARS IN THB ANTARCTIC 

Being an Account of the British National Antarctic Expedition. By Lieut. 
A. B. ARM 1 TAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the “ Discovery,” 1901- 
1904. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 15s. net. 

THB ORBAT PLATEAU 

Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, and of the Gartok 
Expedition. 1904-1905 By Capt. C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light 
Infantry. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps 15s. net. 

FLOOD, FELL. AND FOREST 

By Sir HENRY POT I'lNGER, Bart, a vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
25s. net. 

IN THB DESERT 

By L. MARCH PHILLII’PS, Author of "With Rimington." Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST 

By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. ret 

THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS 

By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR, BARON HOBHOUSB, 
P.C, K.C.S.I, C.I.E. 

By L. T. HOBHuUSE and J. L. HAMMOND. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
14s net. 

A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL 

Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY EYRE 
MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. net. 

A SHOOTING CATECHISM 

By Col. R. F. MEVSEY-THOMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A FISHING CATECHISM 

By Col. R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THEODORE OF STUDIUM : his Life and Times 

By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ACTS OF THB HOLY GHOST 

A Record of Personal Experience of Religious Revivals and Missions. By 
FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., Dean of Bristol, Author of "Phases of My Life, 

‘ ■ Odds and Ends." etc. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THB QUEEN’S POOR 

Life as they Find it in Town and Country. By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION 

By J. E. McTAGGART. Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 

SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN 

By W. F. BURNSIDE and A. S. OWEN, Assistant Masters at Cheltenham 
College. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THB ASNBID OF VIRGIL 

With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A. 2 vols, crown 4to 
30s. net. 

THREE LITTLE COOKS 

By LUCY CRUMP. With Illustrations by G. M. BRADLEY. Square crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF CARTOONS BY F. C. GOULD. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES. 1905 

By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gaxette 
Uniform with former Volumes. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


NEW EDITIONS 

THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Baron 
Brampton) „ 

New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS 

By R. HUTCHISuN, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. New and Revised Edition 
Demy 8vo, t6s. net. 

COMMON SENSE COOKERY 

For English Households, with Twenty Menus Worked out in Detail. By Col. 
A. KENNEY HERBERT. Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE u „ 

By A. T. QUILLER COUCH <“Q"). With Illustrations from the Boydell 
Gallery. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 

NEW NOVELS 

THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY , _ . , „ 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of “Cynthia s Way, etc. 6s. 

A FLOOD TIDE 

By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 6s. 

A TROMBONE AND A STAR , ^ 

By C. T. PODMORE, Author of "A Cynics Conscience, 6s. 

THB BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA 

By MARGARET BOOTH. 6s. 

New and Cheaper Edition 

RED POTTAGE 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. as. 6d. 


THE WALLET SERIES 

FIVE NEW VOLUMES IN THIS POPULAR SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, is net per vol., paper ; 2s. net, cloth. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES 
MOTORING FOR MODERATE INCOMES 
ON TAKING A HOUSE 
COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS AND THEIR TREAT- 
HENT 

OH COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND JEWELLERY 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Sweet, Bond Street, W. 
Publisher to H.M. India Office. 


Messrs. Beil’s Nev & Forthcoming Books 

NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION 

Royal 4to, £2 2s. not. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTERNTH CENTURIES. A Selection of Examples 
Drawn and Photographed for the use of Architects. By HORACE FIELD and MICHAEL 
BUNNEY. With Introduction and Notes. 


Crown folio, with Fifty-four Photogravure Plates and Eleven Collotype Reproductions 
from Drawings, etc. Cheaper Reissue. £2 as. net 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study of his Life and 

Works. By LIONEL CUST, M V.O., F.S.A , Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Surveyor of the King's Pictures and Works of Art. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

This volume is founded on a work on the same artist which was issued in 1896, and want 
out of print at once. For the present volume much of the letterpress has been rewritten, and 
the whole book has been corrected and compared with recently discovered sources of informa¬ 
tion. The Appendix contains a list of pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy, and other 
lists of interest to collectors. 


Medium 8vo. With Title-pages, End-paper, and Cover designed by the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

IDEALS IN ART. By Walter Crane. 

Comtfnts The Arts and Crafts Movement — The Teaching of Art—Methods of Art 
Teaching—Note on Tolstoi's '* Wiiat is Art ? "—The Influence of Modern, Social, and Economic 
Conditions on the Sense of Beauty—The Social and Ethical Bearings of Art—Ornament and its 
Meaning—Thoughts on House Decoration-—The Progress of Taste in Dress in Relation to Art 
Education—Temporary Street Decorations—The Treatment of Animal Forms in Decoration 
and Heraldry—Tne Designing of Book Covers—The Use of Gilding in Decoration—Raised 
Work in Gesso—The Relation of the Easel Picture to Decorative Art—A Great Artist in a 
Literary Searchlight._ 


New Volume of THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 

Poet 8vo, with Four Coloured Plates and Sixty-four other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net 

TURNER. By W. L. Wylie, A.R.A 


New Volume of THE GREAT MASTERS SERIES. 

Poet 8vo, with Thirty-two Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, js. net. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 


New Volume of THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

Poet 8vo, 7*. 6d. Also 73 Tall Copiee on Japanese Vellum, a«s. net 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated by Elkanor Fortescue- 

BRICKDALR. 

%• This volume, which is uniform with “ Keats ” and “ Shelley,'’ illustrated by Mr. Analog 
Bell, and “ Browning," by Mr. Byam Shaw, contains a Selection from the Early Poems of 
Tennyson, including “The Princess" and" Maud" There are about Seventy Illustrations 
by Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, who has also designed a Special Cover, End-papers, and Title-page 
for the Volume. 


Uniform with “ How to Collect Old Furniture,” " How to Identify Old China," etc. 

Post 8vo. With numerous Full-page Plates aud other Illustrations, 6s. net 

HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. Herbert Slater, Editor 

of "Book Prices Current," Author of " The Romance of Book Collecting," etc. 

%• An attempt is made in this volume to anticipate some of the auestions most likely to 
be asked by a collector at the commencement of his career. It contains Chapters on "Hints 
to Beginners," "Some Practical Details," "Manuscripts" "Paper and Paper Marks," "The 
Title-page and the Colophon," " Incunabula and the Early Printers," " Illustrated Books," 
"Some Celebrated Presses," "On Bookbinding." "Great Collectors," "Auction Sales and 
Catalogues," " Early Editions and Strange Books." 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

THE AGE OP JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA. A History 

of the Sixth Century A.D. By WILLIAM GORDON HOLMES. Vol. I. 

Post 8vo. 

STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. By J. Churton 

COLLINS. _ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the Right Hon. 

Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN. Bert. 

» • xhb Volume includes " Horace at Athens,” ” The Cambridge Dionysia,” Extract 
{.-cm “The Competition Wallah,” “The Modern Ecclesiazusa;; or. th; Ladies in Parliament,’ 
“ Anglo-Indian Lyrics,” " The Dawk Bungalow,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, js. net. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER 

With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, aud Portrait etched by C. O. Murray after 
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JOHN CHINAMAN AT HOME. 

By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. With 36 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Siberia ■■■■■ 

SIBERIA: A Record of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration. By 
Samuel Turner, F.R.G.S. With over 100 illustrations and 2 maps. 
Demy 8vo, zxs. net. 

El Dorado——- 

IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO: A Wanderer’s Experiences. By s 
Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S., with 32 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
xos. 6d. net. 

Japan and Russia---- 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AS INTERPRETED DURING THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By F. E. Smith, B.C.L., and N. W. 
Sibley, LL.M. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

London ■ — 

OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGSWAY, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
Charles Gordon. Fully illustrated and with map. Cheap Re-issue. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The World- 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH and other Geological Studies. By W. J. 
Sollas, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 
10s. 6d. net. 

T. FISHER UNWIN. \ 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New 6s. Novels. 
First Novel Competition. Star L°!LH/?ij,“L P ,^. 

By L. Parry Truscott. 

Mr. Fisher Utvwin has the plea- 

-x . j, , Shameless Wayne 

sttrt of announcing that his First The Laj , r „ a of Wayne f nd Ratcliffe 

Navel Competition for a Prize of By Halliweil Sutcliffe. 

[ Third Impression. 

mo to been won b» The Yarn of Old 

Mrs. baillie-Saunders, Harbour Town 

j , ,, £ , f By W. Clark Russell. 

ana that the successful novel, en- isetuuimfwsu* 

mm A Royal Rascal 

“SAINTS IN SOCIETY." By ££’££?&XT 

wm be published on October u. TheMotorCracksman 

By Charles Carey. 

The Case of Miss 
Elliott 

By the Baroness Orczy. 

[Second Impression 


Mr. Unwin has in preparation 

for immediate issue Novels by 

John Oliver Hobbes, W. R. H. Elliott _ 

By the Baroness Orczy. 
Trowbridge? H. de Vere Stac* [Secondim, 

poole ; K. L. Montgomery, Author The Journeys of 

of “ The Cardinal's Pawn”; Antonia 

Margaretta Byrde, Author of “The ^ r ‘ st ‘ an Dundas. 

Searchers"; J. S. Fletcher, Louis Captain Sheen 

A New Treasure Island. 

Becke, Lucas Cleeve, etc. etc. By Charles Owens. 


Mr. UNWIN’S Autumn List will be sent free on application. 


CHATTO & WIBDDS'S AflNOimCEMENTS 

On OCTOBER 19. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24*. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 

from the Diamond Jubilee, 1817, to the Accession o* 
King Edward VII. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

NEW SIX-HH!IjTjINO NOVELS 
MR. HORNUNG’S NEW 41 RAFFLES ” BOOK 

A THIEF IN THE HICHT 

By E. W. Hornvng. Author of "Rtingaree," etc. 

"The inimitable Raffles again! Who 
does not almost admire this cunning 
scoundrel with the Oxford manner? 
Chatto & Wmdus are issuing a very 
safe investment in ‘A Thief In the 
Night.* "—WORLD. 

THE AMETHYST BOX 

By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of 
‘ The Millionaire Biby." [Oct. 9 

MAURICE 

By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of "Son of 
Judith." [Oct. It 

THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTIOH 

By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “The Stronger 
Claim,” etc. 

"A novel to be read."-TIME8. 

“ Mrs Perrin is one of the limited 
numtycr of novelists whose pictures 
of humanity under Indian skies are to 
be treated with serious respect for 
their qualities of insight and imagi¬ 
native truth.” PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

SO LIKE A WOMAN 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

“Tho story is a very good one. The 
action in «ome parts is splendid, the 
excitement is intense.” — GLASGOW 
HERALD. 

"A very readable story in which the 
interestis sustained to the last chap¬ 
ter.” GENTLEWOMAN 
"Tho story is full of go and the 
character of the old butler is a de¬ 
lightful example of human nature at 
Its best."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

"It is so startlingly sensational that 
one positively has not time to draw 
a long breath all through.” — DAILY 
GRAPHIC. 

THE FREEMASONS 

By L. S. GIBSON. 

"An interesting story with an ori¬ 
ginal plot."—Q LOBE. 

"A singularly life-like piece of por¬ 
traiture "—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 

By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “Tba Grand 
Babylon Hotel." 

"A clever book."—TIME8. 

"As a literary fact the volume is a 
triumph—a supreme triumph.**—DAILY 
OHRONICLE 

••A woman with genius and passion 
tells here the story of her Ilfs. It is a 
record which none but the strong asay 
read—throbbing, passionate pages."— 
SCOTSMAN. 

DILYS 

By F. F.. PENNY, Author of " ThaSanjnaL" 
"Altogether delightful is Dalys.”— 
SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN. 

“In every way a delightful story.”— 
SCOT8MAN. 

" The colour of the gipsy life, and the 
character-drawing throughout, are ex¬ 
cellent. In particular, the two soldier- 
pensioners arc depicted with admir¬ 
able humour and finish.”—MORNING 
LEADER. 

" Dilys is one of tho most winsome of 
romantic figures; she might be de¬ 
scribed as a. female counterpart of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling's* Kim.’ . • . 

Mrs. Pennys book is pure romance, 
pretty and picturesque, a clever and 
fascinating story.'* — BIRMINGHAM 
POST. 

A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MR. SWINBURNE'S 

NOVEL, 

LOVE’S CROSS CURRENTS, 

has been printed, and copies are now on sale at 
all Booksellers. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 

As Revealed in his Writings. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

"A vivid and readable book.”—GLOBE, 
"We have been charmed with tho 
innumerable anecdotes, humorous 
and pathetic stories, and side-lights 
O'iDicksnV cha-aiter. . . . The stories 
are refreshingly told."-ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The old question of an Academy of Literature has been 
raised again; this time A propos de bottes by Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson. Like everything that Mr. Benson 
writes, his paper in the National Review is just, suggestive, 
and finely expressed. We have no space here to examine it 
at length, but it raises one or two points of interest. “ What 
one desires,” writes Mr. Benson, “is that there should be 
something central and authoritative,” and he goes on to say 
that “ the best newspapers tend to reflect private manner¬ 
isms and prejudices.” The question arises, at once: How is 
his central and authoritative body to avoid private manner¬ 
isms and prejudices among its own members ? Its judgment 
would be composed of the opinions of its members, and in 
the association of men there is nothing to deprive them of 
their private mannerisms and prejudices. The authoritative 
gazette issued by Mr. Benson's suggested Academy, would 
probably be composed of articles, each written by a single 
member of the body, and unless each writer gave expres¬ 
sion to his private mannerisms and prejudices (mere affec¬ 
tations excepted) he would not be giving a genuine 
expression of his opinion, and so would be sacrificing 
every claim to be considered a faithful critic. We 
believe that there have been journals in which the experi¬ 
ment was tried of lettiqg a number of contributors all read 
the proofs of each article. Where they succeeded in 
removing the personal stamp of the original writer, they 
■educed the article to a feeble generality; where they left 
it alone it remained (except probably for the toning down 
of mere literary eccentricities), as personal as it was when 
it left the author’s pen. 


partial reservation. It is perfectly true, of course, that a 
great deal of reviewing is done by hack writers in a hurry; 
but all the literary papers which take literary criticism 
seriously are obliged, for their own sake, to find in every 
case the right man to review each book, and allow him to 
review it after his own style. The right man is occasionally 
difficult to find ; and it is too often the case that the man 
who knows is not the man who can express himself. A 
literary paper has two duties. It must play the part 
which Mr. Benson would like to see played by an Academy; 
but also it must pay due attention to the fact that criticism 
is in itself an art and that right opinion is not sufficient: 
there must also be right expression. We suspect that the 
“authoritative gazette,” which Mr. Benson desiderates, 
would lack that latter quality: and the result would be 
that the authoritative journal would be setting up a 
standard of criticism which was, in one most important 
aspect at least, below that of the newspaper criticism 
which we now enjoy. 

On the nineteenth of this month a bronze statue of Sir 
Thomas Browne is to be unveiled at Norwich by Lord 
Avebury. We think it our duty to chronicle the fact, but 
are beginning to be suspicious of this year, 1905. It contains 
such an extraordinary number of anniversaries and celebra¬ 
tions, that the topic threatens to become wearisome, and 
will in future be neglected in these columns. 


Norwich does well to be proud of Sir Thomas Browne, 
not only on account of his writings but because he practised 
medicine there for over forty years, with a great reputation 
for skill and erudition. He attended Bishop Hall in his 
last sickness, and, no doubt, many other persons in 
illnesses which were not final. In Norwich, too, he 
married—his wife was a Norfolk lady—and begat sons and 
daughters. In spite of the common observation about the 
sons of men of genius, Browne's sons managed to be 
fairly clever. The elder. Dr. Edward Browne, became 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, and had 
Charles II. for a patient. In his youth he travelled exten¬ 
sively, and made a book out of his experiences, though, if 
Dr. Johnson is to be believed, “ a great part of it is taken up 
with unimportant accounts of his passage from one place 
where he saw little to another place where he saw no 
more.” 


We question, therefore, whether corporate judgment is 
possible; whether, that is, the various individualities that 
compose the body corporate could adjust themselves into 
agreement; and, secondly, whether, if this were done, the 
result would be for good. In the case of artistic societies, 
which do something of the kind, the result, as every one 
knows, has not been entirely in the direction of purity of 
judgment; and even if the members of Mr. Benson’s 
suggested Academy were to hold themselves as wholly 
aloof as he desires from the commercial spirit and even 
from the love of fame, we question whether the corporate 
judgment might not result in the sinking of individuali¬ 
ties, and a consequent colourless correctness in matters of 
grammar and the use of words alone. In these matters, 
of course, such a body would, like the French Academy, be 
of the greatest service to letters. After all it is an old 
truism that individuality is what is of value in literature. 
There would, we suspect, be a good many books con¬ 
demned by such an Academy, for bad grammar, bad 
style, bad taste, or bad science, which, nevertheless, might 
to some minds—and those not the least finely tempered— 
bring something valuable. The tendency, we suspect, 
would be towards the checking of independent effort, the 
discouragement of literary adventure, the clipping of the 
wings of birds, who might soar with new and beautiful 
song. _ 


Mr. Benson pays a tribute to the literary criticism in 
the newspapers of the present day, which he qualifies by a 


But Sir Thomas’ second son is a far more interesting 
character. Like his father, “ Honest Tom,” as he is 
always addressed in the family correspondence, had the 
literary turn. If any one desires to be amused and 
exhilarated, let him read “Honest Tom’s” journal of a 
tour in Derbyshire, on horseback, which is to be found in 
Wilkins’ edition of his father’s works. “Honest Tom” 
was what is termed in Ireland “ a broth of a boy,” and 
fun and high spirits winged his quill. But he was not to 
be a professed penman. He was all for action, became an 
officer in the Navy, fought against the Dutch and was 
commended by Lord Sandwich, and, had not an early and 
unexplained death removed him, might have lived to win 
as great renown in the sphere of naval warfare as did his 
father in that of authorship. 


How far may an author go in puffing himself and his 
works ? The self-respecting British author can have but 
one answer to such a question, and that is, “no way at 
all.” The French man of letters, showing surely in this 
the wonderful “ horse sense ” of his nation, goes about the 
matter in a perfectly simple and unashamed way. He 
sends a copy of his book, inscribed with a more or less 
flowery dedication, not only to the leading critics, but to 
all those men and women of note with whom be may 
happen to be acquainted, or, what is more curious, whom 
he thinks are likely to appreciate the volume in question. 
But before doing this he often even pays a personal call 
on each of the great critics. Such an interview is not as 
embarrassing as might be thought; it is limited as to time, 
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consists chiefly of the interchange of formal compli¬ 
ments, and it maybe doubted whether these civilities have 
the slightest effect on the critic’s final judgment. But 
of course personality does count for something. In the 
De Goncourts’ Journal there is a description, at once 
absurd and pathetic, of a visit thus paid by the two 
brothers to Sainte-Beuve. By the way, a good signed 
review always brings the French writer of it a cordial 
letter of thanks, and almost invariably a grateful call, 
from the happy author. 

Another point, and one of more legitimate interest to 
the novelist, concerns the mysterious “ movement ” which 
sometimes takes place long after a book has apparently 
fallen more or less flat on its first appearance. Every 
publisher, and many story-writers, can recall instances 
within their own knowledge of such pleasant surprises. 
In one such case—that of an early book of Edna 
Lyall—the great circulating libraries had actually sold off 
all their second-hand copies, when suddenly the book 
began “ to move," and to the grief of their managers and 
the joy of the publisher, the libraries had to begin buying 
anew. It is, we believe, a fact that no one has ever 
discovered to what this suddenly increased sale may 
be attributed. Advertisement certainly does much, but 
some say that dinner-table talk does more. In old days 
a postcard from Mr. Gladstone was a valuable asset, and 
started at least one successful novelist on the road to 
fame and fortune; while the effects of a review article 
by the same mighty hand was shown in the case of “ John 
Inglesant ” and “ Robert Elsmere." There is no one 
nowadays who wields such a power, but is that wholly to 
be regretted ? 

Longman’s is not the only old-established magazine that 
finds competition in these days too keen. It is stated that 
another old favourite of our youth, the Leisure Hour, is to 
cease publication in its present form with the current 
issue, and is to reappear as the Leisure Hour Monthly 
Library, a title which summons up visions of novelettes. 
It was in the Leisure Hour that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
first really good work appeared; the late G. W. Steevens 
was a contributor, Mr. H. W. Massingham compiled some 
most interesting historical articles for it a few years ago, 
and Mr. Tighe Hopkins once contributed a very brilliant 
serial to the Leisure Hour. We hear that several other 
magazines, the price of which has hitherto been sixpence, 
are contemplating a reduction to fourpence. Will they 
become more and more ephemeral, more and more simply 
papers to pass the time, and not useful and trustworthy 
works of reference as many of the older magazines were ? 


On the retirement of Sir Richard Holmes next month 
from the post of librarian at Windsor Castle, King Edward 
will lose a very able servant who has devoted over half his 
life to the wonderful collection at Windsor. It is to the 
acumen of Sir Richard that the Royal Library owes its 
collection of Whistler etchings, and the popularity of the 
library and its keeper with visitors to the Ca'tle has long 
been a subject of common knowledge. Besides his experi¬ 
ence as a judge of prints, books and objets d'art Sir 
Richard was also one of our earliest Volunteer officers, and 
commenced his service as a bugler with the Highgate Rifles, 
now known as the 1st V.B. Middlesex Regiment. He was 
the first Volunteer officer, moreover, to receive a medal. 
In 1868, he accompanied the Abyssinian expedition, and 
has acted as a war correspondent. 


On October 9 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will announce the 
result of his First Novel Competition for a prize of £ 100, 
and the successful novel will be published on October 16 
in his First Novel Library. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Unwin announced his intention of holding the com¬ 
petition a year ago, and that the entries closed at the end 
of March. Any writer who had never had a novel pub¬ 
lished was eligible. 


Statistics have been published showing that Ecclefechan 
continues to attract pilgrims from all quarters of the globe. 
In the year ending on August 31, no fewer than one 
thousand seven hundred people visited “ Entepfuhl,” and 
the birthplace of Carlyle. We were once present in the 
cottage when an enthusiastic pilgdm asked in awe-struck 
tones : “And is this really the room in which Carlyle was 
bom?” and received from the gude-wife the answer: 
“ Aye, an’ oor Maggie was born here, too.” The visitors 
from abroad are mainly Americans, but all nations are 
represented, including the Hindus. 


Ecclefechan, however, seems a neglected shrine when 
compared with the Castle of Chillon, where, as the latest 
statistics show, they number their visits not by hundreds, 
nor by thousands, but by tens of thousands. It is a proof 
of the power of genius to attract, even when setting history 
openly at defiance. The two brothers, whose death forms 
the subject of such touching lines, belong to fiction, since 
Bonivard was confined alone. Nor did he suffer for his 
attachment to the Protestant cause, but for his political 
opposition to the ascendency of the Duke of Savoy at 
Geneva. Nor, finally, are the dungeons below the level of 
the Lake, though as Mr. Francis Gribble in his “ Lake 
Geneva and its Literary Landmarks ” quotes a statement 
of Bonivard himself to the effect that his prison was so 
situated, we may perhaps infer that things have altered 
since the sixteenth century. A history of the Castle is in 
preparation, though we should have thought that that 
written some years ago by M. Louis Vulliemin, and since 
more than once reprinted, was good enough for all practical 
purposes. _ 

The recent events in the Caucasus furnished a fresh 
opportunity of exhibiting Jules Verne in the rdle of 
prophet. Almost everything that has happened is antici¬ 
pated in the pages of “ Michel Strogoff ” ; and the question 
of the probability of the incidents depicted in that novel 
was first raised when the author brought it to D’Ennery 
to be dramatised. “ My friend,” D’Ennery reported, 
“ your story is very interesting, but I can do nothing with 
it for the theatre. Its improbabilities are such as the 
public would not accept. I draw your attention to one 
improbability in particular—the burning of the petroleum 
reservoirs. Do you see this river of fire, rolling its 
waves of flame for miles ? I do not deny that it would 
have a fine spectacular effect. But it is too improbable. 
It is more than improbable. It is impossible.” “ Impro¬ 
bable, perhaps,” Jules Verne replied. “ But impossible ? 
No. In the coming century we shall have to strike the 
word ‘impossible’ out of our dictionaries, as Napoleon 
advised, and we shall see such strange things that my 
romances will read like prophecies.” So D’Ennery gave 
way. The piece was constructed on the author's lines, 
was enthusiastically received, and ran for a long time at 
the Chatelet. 


The Elizabethan Literary Society opened its twenty- 
second session last Wednesday at Toynbee Hall with a 
paper by Mr. Arthur C. Hayward on “ Life in Elizabethan 
England.” The further lectures of the session will be as 
follows: November 1, “Venus and Adonis,” by the 
President, Mr. Sidney Lee; December 6, “ From a 
Woman’s Point of View,” by Miss M. E. Wotton ; January 
10, “Shakespeare’s Theatre,” by Professor A. C. Bradley; 
February 7, “ A King’s Diary,” by Mr. Frederick Rogers ; 
March 7, “ Sir John Harington,” by Mr. W. G. Hutchin¬ 
son; April 4, “Elizabethan Psychology,” by Professor 
Dowden ; and May 2, “ The Authorship of Edward III.,” 
by Mr. John M. Robertson, all at 8 p.m. On the other 
Wednesdays of the session the society will meet to read 
the plays of Marlowe and Otway, and some of Montaigne’s 
Essays in Florio’s version. On October 28, November 18, 
and December 9, dramatic readings will be given at 
7 30 p.m. in the Toynbee Lecture Hall by the Secretary of 
the Society, Mr. Otto Sallmann- 
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LITERATURE 

SUBJECTS OF MODERN ROMANCE 

A Servant of the Public. By Anthony Hop*. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Starvecrom Farm. By Stanley Wkyman. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis. By Ci.emence Housman. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

Ayetha : the Return of She. By H. Rider Haggard. (Ward, 

Lock, 6s.) 

The Reckoning. By Robert W. Chambers. (Constable, 6s.) 

We have chosen these five novels for our text because 
of the apt way in which they illustrate the fact that the 
imaginative writers of to-day are ranging far and wide, 
both as regards time and space, in search of material. Mr. 
Anthony Hope—whose “ Servant of the Public ” we have 
placed first in the list—follows illustrious examples in so 
far as he seeks his ideas in the life of his own time. As 
precedent for this he might quote nearly all the greatest 
novel-writers. Cervantes wrote his burlesque of chivalry 
just when knighthood in the old sense was becoming 
obsolete, hut when there was still enough knowledge and 
familiarity with the old system to commend his ideas to 
the understanding of his readers. His immediate successor 
Le Sage followed his example in this respect, although he 
translated the action from France—of which he was a 
native—to Spain, a country he probably considered more 
suitable to the kind of work he meditated. Our own 
Fielding, in the greatest of his works, painted the manners 
of the people among whom he had actually lived. Squire 
Western might have been his next-door neighbour, 
Thwackem and Square he had no doubt encountered often, 
and poor Partridge, with his infandum regina, belonged in 
every respect to Fielding’s own period. So it was with 
Jane Austen, whose “Pride and Prejudice” was a reflec¬ 
tion of the life she saw around her, and whose other novels 
were all more or less contemporary pictures. Sir Walter 
Scott, it is true, recognised to an unusual degree the 
glamour of the past: the immediate past so far as the first 
of his novels, “ Waverley,” was concerned, the remote 
past in the romance of “ Ivanhoe ” and its fellows. If we 
come down to writers who are, more strictly speaking, 
modern, we find that they seldom went far afield for their 
subjects. Dickens, both imaginatively and actually, lived 
in the London he knew so well. If Thackeray in his 
“ Esmond ” went back a little, it was to a period not far 
removed from his own, and one which he had most closely 
and lovingly studied; but in most of his other novels he 
dealt simply with the life of his own time. So in large 
measure did George Eliot. The Midland scenery and the 
Midland farmers and other country folk with whom she 
had come into contact in her youth formed the subject of 
her first—and what probably is the best—of her novels, 
“Adam Bede ”; while, in the opinion of most qualified 
critics, when she went abroad to Italy for the material of 
“Romola,” it was to meet with comparative failure. 

These writers of fiction have abundantly shown that 
material for romance always exists in the life going on 
around them, and Mr. Anthony Hope followed a sound 
instinct in the selection of his staging and characters. 
The present time we have always looked upon as one 
of very exceptional interest: old class distinctions have 
been worn away, the clodhopper kibes at the courtier’s 
heel, out of the mill of commerce those who are called 
self-made men have ground fortunes, the possession of 
which admits them to the most exclusive circles in 
the land; and society—taking the word in its broadest 
meaning—presents ‘ that jumble in which the keen 
observer may find those contrasts that are of the very 
essence of imaginative work. Here, in these very pages, 
we have it exemplified how the man who has come 
to the front by selling ribbons meets on equal terms with 
those whose lineage is of the purest in the country. We 
find an actress of no very well established character 
admitted into the same circles, and altogether there is 


that commingling of classes which serves the novelist’s 
aim so exactly. If Mr. Anthony Hope’s instinct had been 
backed up by the power that goes to the making of a 
great imaginative writer, “A Servant of the Public” 
might have found a place among the literature that is 
immortal. But his self-made man is but faintly adumbrated. 
There is a want of boldness and concentration in the 
manner of his presentation and scarcely an attempt is 
made to make him either amusing or interesting. Mr. 
Anthony Hope undoubtedly saw in his mind’s eye the 
illusive charm that his servant of the public might have 
possessed, but he would indeed be a flattering critic who 
pretended that the author had realised it; while the other 
characters are open to the same criticism. They are skil¬ 
fully selected and well conceived, but it is as if the 
novelist had not the power to shape them as he would. 
Hence we cannot regard “ A Servant of the Public ” as 
other than a failure. It is sufficiently interesting to wile 
away an hour or two, but not so interesting as to fulfil the 
promise to which the early career of its author gave rise. 

Mr. Stanley Weyrnan has gone just a step further afield 
than Mr. Anthony Hope. He does not seek his material 
in the life of his time, but in that of a generation which 
immediately preceded it—in the England that existed 
after the Continental wars. Naturally, in attempting to 
appraise the value of the novel, we ask wheher Mr. Weyrnan ' 
has quite realised that England. It was an England 
grown weary of endless conflicts, and the rural part of it 
was extremely discontented: discontented, one might 
say, with an inarticulate discontent. It may be remarked 
that the rural swain has very seldom been contented with 
his lot. He appears to have been fairly happy in the 
fourteenth century, but a change in social affairs produced 
a swinging back of the pendulum, and we have that 
period followed by the insurrection of the peasants for 
many hundreds of years afterwards. Discontent had 
been seething in the rural districts, and after the war it 
took the sullen form of nocturnal rick-burning and other 
outrages. Mr. Weyrnan incidentally brings in conspira¬ 
cies, but he has, we think, moulded them more upon the 
schemes of the Nihilists and Socialists than upon the 
proceedings of the Chartists, who were, by comparison, a 
mild and reasonable people. However, he does not rest 
the chief interest of his romance upon that pivot, but 
rather upon the fortunes of a young girl, to whom we are 
introduced at the beginning of the book, on her way to 
Gretna Green. Her adventures are strange, but they have 
also a touch of cruelty that somehow leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth of the reader, who can with equanimity see a 
man driven through many extraordinary adventures, but 
always is revolted when a beautiful and virtuous woman is 
brought within the verge of being shamed. Mr. Weyrnan 
has written a novel that is likely to be read with delight on 
a wet day in a country house or on a railway journey. 

The next novel on our list is Mr. Clemence Housman’s 
“ Sir Aglovale de Galis.” Mr. Housman has, as we think, 
attempted an impossible feat. In the first place, he had 
to invent a language in which to tell his story, and the 
result is a grotesque compromise between the colloquial 
English of to-day and the stately English of Malory, from 
whom he has adopted some locutions that are very 
grotesque in their new setting. Scarcely a page, lor 
instance, passes without our being informed in it that 
someone or other "smote down his head”; it does not 
mean, as the reader might suppose, that he cut his head off, 
but that he hung his head, generally in shame. And of a 
truth we were not aware that the sturdy knights of the 
Round Table were so easily shamed. The language is, 
indeed, “ Wardour of Wardour Street,” and its singular 
mixture of old and new is typical of the extraordinary 
combination of modern and old sentiment in the novel itself. 
When the late Lord Laureate attempted in his “ Idyls of 
the King ” to modernise and moralise Malory, it is generally 
admitted that, except in that magnificent poem, “ The 
Passing of Arthur,” he incontestably failed. “ The finer 
feelings of our nature,” as exemplified in this twentieth 
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century, will not fit in with the rugged fighting heroes 
that Malory pictured. And no modem author dare repro¬ 
duce the lust and rapine, murder, robbery and outrage 
that characterised the period of which Malory wrote, and 
much of which he indicates without reproof, as he very 
well might, seeing that it was part and parcel of the time 
uncivilised. The remorse and repentance and general 
sentimentalising in which Mr. Housman indulges, do not in 
any sense belong to this period. The conversion from 
wickedness, that often would cause a knight, who had 
borne himself valiantly in the field, to withdraw at the end 
of his career to a hermit’s cell, where by fasting and 
penance, intercession and prayer, he tried to atone for his 
misdeeds, was a simpler and more natural affair altogether 
than the complex sentiments which Mr. Housman has 
tried to introduce into bis “Sir Aglovale de Galis,” the 
hero of whom it is ever and anon told that “ he smote 
down his head.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard, like Mr. Anthony Hope, seeks 
romance in his own period, but not in its actual affairs 
and actual people. In “ Ayesha ” he has brought back 
to life the redoubtable “ She who must be obeyed,” who, 
according to the legend of his older novel, had lived for 
some two thousand years, during which she had accumu¬ 
lated wisdom and knowledge. The tale itself might have 
been suggested by that of the “ Wandering Jew,” of whose 
story a melodramatic Frenchman, Eugene Sue, made such 
a startling use in his time. In his first attempt, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, despite of all impossibilities and all crudities, 
managed somehow to impress upon the imagination of his 
readers a fair and divine figure which to many of them was 
unforgetable; but in this second part of the story his 
right hand seems to have forgotten some of its old 
cunning and the work is not done with that freshness and 
elan that carried him triumphantly over all obstacles in 
his earlier effort. Ayesha herself becomes under the 
new treatment a weak and whimsical woman with few or 
none of the supernatural attributes that belonged to her 
before, and the adventures with which her tale is blazoned 
appear to us absolutely incredible. Not all the wishes that 
we could form of submitting our imagination to that of 
the author result in a moment of illusion; we see where 
the springs are, and even behold the very rope, as plainly 
as we did when Mr. Stephen Phillips tried to represent her 
in a theatre; and laughter comes too readily where the 
writer meant to produce awe. 

The last novel we shall mention is “ The Reckoning ” by 
Mr. R. W. Chambers. This is emphatically the best work 
yet done by that very promising author. It continues the 
series which deals with the American War of Independence, 
and but for one fatal blot might almost be counted a 
masterpiece, as in writing, vigour, interest and the other 
attributes of a good novel it far excels any former attempt 
of the writer. But he has had the perversity to make his 
hero a spy, and though his lady-love condones the offence, 
or rather finds no offence therein, we cannot away with 
the feeling that such work is not for the heroic. A 
man whom George Washington did not care to associate 
with can scarcely be a fitting subject to become the hero 
of a novel, and Mr. Chambers has not been able to over¬ 
come the repugnance we feel at the idea of a man sitting 
at table with courteous and kindly friends, among whom 
is the woman with whom he falls in love, and noting 
down for the benefit of his military superiors all that 
falls from them in their private conversation. It was a 
paradox that could not be maintained, and we feel sorry 
that Mr. Chambers should have spoilt what otherwise 
might have been a magnificent work, by choosing a plot 
so repugnant to all true and manly sentiment. 

The general impression leit by a read in? of these novels 
is one of amazing cleverness on the part ot the writer; but 
it never rises to the highest talent, far less to genius. 
Authors of to-day do not seem able to assume the virtue 
of leisureliness when they have it not, and do not display 
the philosophical breadth that underlies the greatest 
imaginative w’tnks ahk' in vetse and prose. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 

Abraham Cowley. Poemsi Vol. I. Edited by A. R; Waller, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 4 s. 6d.) 

Ik the tone and the texture of the paper and the beauty 
of the clear, old-faced type, in the scientific treatment of 
the text—above all, in the sterling value and the com¬ 
parative scarceness of the literature it reproduces—the 
“ Cambridge English Classics ” series, albeit yet in its 
infancy, stands already far above the ruck of popular 
reprints now issuing from the press. The volumes are 
sold at 4s. 6d. a-piece—an advance of a shilling or two on 
the usual price of such things; but the small increase of 
cost is more than compensated by the durable and hand¬ 
some “get-up,” and the expert and conscientious quality 
of the editing. The book before us—vol. i. of the 
English Works of Cowley—has been prepared by Mr. A. R. 
Waller, editor of the companion volumes, “ Hudibras,” 
“ Leviathan,” and Crashaw’s “ Poems,” and himself, we 
suspect, the originator of this admirable series. An inde¬ 
fatigable and unobtrusive worker, Mr. Waller is content to 
spend himself upon the labour of collation and revision— 
a silent industry of which the prima facie result may, 
perhaps, seem to be nothing more imposing than a page or 
two of textual variations and corrigenda, but which, in 
fact, bears precious fruit in the shape of an absolutely 
correct and trustworthy text. 

In the present volume the text followed is that of the 
familiar posthumous folio of 1668, edited by Cowley’s 
literary executor, Thomas Sprat, afterward Dean of West¬ 
minster and Bishop of Rochester. Of the contents of this 
folio, however, a portion only will be found here, the 
“ Essays in Verse and Prose ” and the English Plays being 
reserved for publication in vol. ii. What is now pre¬ 
sented consists of the “four Parts”—that is, the “Mis¬ 
cellanies,” “The Mistress,” the “Pindarique Odes,” and 
“ Davideis ”—which had constituted the earlier folio of 
1656, together with the “ Verses Written on Several Occa¬ 
sions" put forth by the poet in 1663, after a pirated 
edition had appeared in Dublin. Mr. Waller has collated 
the folio of 1668 with that of 1656, with the “Verses” of 
1663, and with the first edition of “The Mistress” (1647); 
and he prints the result of this collation in the notes (pp. 
455-462). Sprat's general title-page is reproduced, as well 
as those severally prefixed in the posthumous folio to Parts 
ii., iii., and iv. of the “four Parts” above mentioned; 
while the title and the preface of “The Mistress” (1647), 
and the title and the publisher’s note of the “ Verses on 
Several Occasions,” are given in the notes at the end. 
Thus, while he furnishes the critic with the apparatus 
necessary for a comparative study of Cowley’s verse, the 
editor reprints for the ordinary reader what he regards as 
on the whole the soundest text of the poems. Though it 
does not come within the scheme of this edition as laid 
down in the preface, we could wish that Mr. Waller 
had reprinted among the notes a passage of seven lines 
forming the close of Cowley’s “Elogie” on the death of 
Mrs. Katharine Philips in the folio edition of that lady’s 
poems which appeared in 1667, the year of Cowley’s death. 
The lines in question run as follows :— 

" There all the blest do but one body grow 

And are made one too with their glorious head, 

Whom there triumphantly they wed 
After the secret contract past below ; 

There Love into Identity does go: 

'Tis the first Unity’s Monarchique throne, 

The Centre that knits all, where the Great Three's but One.” 

“ The sweetest names, and which carry a perfume in the 
mention, are,” says Elia, “ Kit Marlowe, Drayton, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and Cowley.” Doubtless, 
what attracted Charles Lamb to Cowley was what Pope 
calls “ the language of his heart ”—his gentle melancholy, 
his garden-philosophy, his deliberate recognition, after 
weary years spent in the midst of civil and religious 
turmoil, that the truest wisdom lay, after all, in those 
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simple, humble ideals which had charmed the day-dreams 
of his boyhood. The vanity of Court and city life, the 
pleasures of field and woodland, the delights of solitude— 
of such themes he had sung as a lad in glib discipleship to 
Virgil, recking—how could it be otherwise ?—but little of 
their profound significance; and to them he reverts with a 
deep sense—born of stern experience—of their truth, in 
the essays which constitute the serious work of his closing 
years. For the rest, despite his graceful fancy and gay 
sense of humour, his enormous erudition, and his command 
of a really original poetic style, Cowley’s verse reveals but 
too clearly the low-pitched sentiment and the chill intel¬ 
lectual temper of his times. 

"From the very first," writes Mr. Courthope, “it can be seen that 
liis imagination was inspired rather by poetical form than poetical 
matter. . . . What sets his imagination in motion is his sense of the 
value and significance of the form, not the inherent life of the subject- 
matter ; so that the interest felt in his work by the reader is excited less 
by the thought itself, than by the ingenious and subtle operations of the 
poet’s mind in dealing with it." 

It is this last characteristic that lends to the “ Davideis ” 
the air of a deliberate exercise in Epic verse. “ Davideis ” 
is an amazing magazine of archaeological allusion: the 
story is buried beneath a load of detail borrowed from the 
Greek and Roman poets, from the early Fathers, from 
Josephus, Pliny, Seneca, and a hundred others. Indeed, 
the notes form vastly better reading than the poem they 
were designed to illustrate. Fancy for a moment Milton 
taking the reader behind the scenes, and explaining to him 
that Lad “ is not a word for verse,” that “ Spouse is not an 
Heroical word,” or that “ methinks Nob is too unheroical a 
name ’’ to stand in Epic poetry! Or think of him justifying 
an incident borrowed from the jEneid as “ probable 
enough for my turn,” or defending an account of the death 
of Abel on the grounds that, since Holy Writ does not 
declare in what manner Cain slew his brother : 

•• I had therefore the Liberty to chuse that which I thought most 
probable ; which is, that he knockt him on the head with some great 
stone, one of the first ordinary ar.d most natural weapons of Anger. 
And that this stone w as big enough to be the Monument or rombstone of 
Abel , is not so Hypabulual as what Virgil says in the same kind of 
Turnus," etc. etc. 

But of all the quaint things in this truly colossal com¬ 
mentary, perhaps the choicest, and that which would have 
the most arrided Elia, is the note on the poet’s description 
of Hell. Hell, he sings, extends 

•' Beneath the dens where unfletcht Tempests lye . . . 

Beneath th’ eternal Fountain of all Waves ; ” 

But—he hastens to add in a note— 

'•This must be taken in a Poetical sense; for else, making Hell to be 
in the Center of the Earth, it is far from infinitely large or deep ; yet, 
on my conscience, where e’re it be, it is not so strait, as that Crowding 
and sweating should be one of the Ti rmcnts of it, as is pleasantly fancied 
by Bellarmin. Lessius, as if he had been there to survey it, determines 
the Diameter to be just a Dutch mile. But Kibera, upon (and out oi) the 
Apocalypse, allows Pluto a little more elbow-room, and extends it to 1600 
furlongs, that is, 200 Italian miles. Virgil (as good a Divine for this 
matter as either of them) says it is twice as deep as the distance twist 
Heaven and Earth. . . . Hesiod is more moderate. . . . Statius puts it 
very low, but is not so punctual in the distance: he finds out an Hill 
beneath the vulgar one; ” 

—possibly identical, this last, with Coleridge’s “ Caledonian 
compartment in Hades, where there should be fire ■without 
sulphur.” 

Cowley deserves to be read, not only for his own sake, 
but for the influence which he undoubtedly exercised on 
subsequent poets, notably on Wordsworth. His was an 
essentially poetic temperament; and the faults of his verse 
—its occasional frigidity, its sudden lapses into prose, its 
excesses of hyperbole and “ metaphysical ’’ conceit—must 
be set down to the ungenial influences of a decadent age. 
To Mr. Waller our thanks are due for placing the works 
of this once famous but now neglected singer within the 
reach of every lover of our national literature. 


STONE GARDENS 

Stone Garden*. By Mrs. Ross Haig Thomas. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 7s. 6 d. net.) 

The subject of stone gardens, that is to say of gardens in 
which stone flagging plays an important part, is so good a 
one, and gardens of the kind are capable of such beautiful 
treatment, that it is disappointing to find, in a book that 
purposes to treat of them, a view of their possibilities so 
little illuminating. 

There are six pages of introductory letter-press and 
fourteen designs shown in plan. The copy that reaches us 
is an imperfect one; we arrive at the eighth design and 
then find another title-page and the earlier part of the book 
repeated; but the eight proposed garden patterns are 
enough to show that the conscientious critic need scarcely 
regret the six that are missing. 

It is strange how often it occurs that things curious or 
grotesque, such as may for a moment tickle a shallow, idle 
fancy, are put in the place of those that should rather aim 
at being beautiful. It is a degenerate apprehension of the 
purposes of fine art, such as in still lower ways finds expres¬ 
sion in such things as brooches made to look like chicken- 
bones, or foxes or running pheasants, and all the host of 
“fancy" articles that are made to look like something 
which they are not. 

So in these stone gardens, where we expect to find designs 
of simple beauty such as should be the most fitting to the 
nature of the material and as a setting to beautiful flowers 
or admirable forms of plant growth, we have such patterns 
as No. 2, “ The Lyre Design ” and No. 7, “ The Three 
Snakes Design ”; the former but poorly suited for a garden 
pattern, and the latter simply silly and confusing, without 
beauty of line or directness of intention ; both apparently 
made for the sake of dragging in the names “ Lyre ” and 
" Snakes.” 

In the note accompanying “ The Lyre Design ” we learn 
that “ a balustrade eighteen inches high would be a con¬ 
venient finish to the Lyre where it meets the water’s 
edge.” Although the drawing is large and empty this is 
not shown, and we ask ourselves what happens beyond; 
for, to make anything of the tank, “The Lyre Design” 
would have to be repeated four times. 

We are also told that: “The Lily Tank has a rounded 
edge, raised to the height of one foot, convenient to sit 
on.” A rounded stone edge only one foot from the 
ground level is not the most convenient seat. 

The drawings themselves are eonfusing in that they are 
not shown in the simple manner accepted by all plan- 
drawers and intelligible to all plan-readers. An architect 
would stand aghast at the lumpy forms that do duty for 
mouldings. It is not garden design. 

The whole thing is vague, unpractical and, above all, 
inartistic. As in the matter of design, so is it also in the 
proposed gardening. A practical gardener wonders what 
is meant by “Sedum Cymbelaria" (a plant unknown to 
botany or horticulture) and concludes that it is a shot, 
with uncertain aim, at Saxifraga Cymbalaria. Excess of 
punctuation gives us Lychnis, Alpina (why a capital A to 
alpina ?); want of punctuation presents us with another 
unknown plant, also with a redundancy of capitals, viz., 
Anemone Alpina Blanda. 

The book, no doubt well-intentioned, unfortunately 
leaves us with a deepened conviction that those who 
propose to write on horticultural design, or other garden 
subjects, should first pause, in order the better to assure 
themselves that they tread on safe and firm ground, 
before they hold out their hands for the leading of 
others. A fitting preparation for such design can only be 
a long, careful and reverent study of the stone gardens of 
antiquity and of the Renaissance. In these gardens the 
earnest student will perceive the wonderful harmony nnd 
cohesion of the whole. He will desire to inform himself as 
to the manner in which this was obtained. He will 
measure, and draw accurately in plan and section, a 
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number of these gardens, striving not only to ascertain the 
forms of the design and its details, but to saturate himself 
with the spirit and impulse of the older designer. He will 
at the same time be following a course of architectural 
drawing. So, in the course of some years, if, in addition 
to what he has learnt by study and observation, he has 
also the divine gift of artistic perception and discrimina¬ 
tion, he will be competent to apply what he knows to 
garden design, both broadly and in detail. 

To begin by making so-called designs, without any such 
training or the consciousness of its needfulness, and to let 
them loose upon a bewildered public, is not the best way 
to direct the highest and truest aims of gardening. G. J. 

“ INTENTIONS ” 

Oscar Wilde : Intentions. Traduction franyiisc de Hhours 
Resell. (Paris: Charles Carrington.) 

The translation into French of Oscar Wilde’s “ Intentions,’’ 
done by Hugues Rebell on his death-bed, is accurate and 
adequate. The only error I have noticed, in a comparison 
of two or three pages taken at random, is in the rendering 
of “ The horses of Mr. William Black’s phaeton do not 
soar towards the sun. They merely frighten the sky at 
evening into violent chromolithographic effects.” “Ils se 
contentent,” the French reads, “ d’6pouvanter le ciel du 
soir, avec de violents effets de chromos." Almost every 
English name is correctly spelt: a rare distinction in 
books printed in France. “Hazzlitt” and “Collin” are 
the only exceptions I have observed. 

The prose oi Oscar Wilde loses little in translation 
into French: a certain flash and snap, but hardly more. 
Delicacies of the emotions and the imagination are what 
lose most in translation, and of these Wilde had none. His 
work had resonance, but no music; colour, but no atmo¬ 
sphere; vivid intelligence, but no meditation. Much of its 
form came to it from France, and returns into French 
willingly. “Intentions” is full of ideas, and the ideas 
remain : not profound ideas, but often startling enough to 
be instructive. M. Charles Grolleau, in his preface, says 
admirably: 

" Intentions est bien loin de ne contenir que des paradoxes. Ceux qu 1 
s’y trouvent, en tout cas, sont tris divers par essence. Les uns, purs 
divertissements verbaux, sont i nggliger apr6s l’attention d’une seconde 
que lenr accorde notre surprise. Les autres sont d'une plus noble 
famille et creent 1'itonnement durable et fecond du paradoxe at viable 
s’il est une vtritt neuve.” 

Wilde wrote to astonish, but he wrote out of a ceaselessly 
active brain, itself genuinely amused by its efforts to amuse. 
This book of “ Intentions ” has the stimulus of irre¬ 
sponsible talk. Its pretence at a strict logic is part of 
the joke, and deceives only those who are meant to be 
deceived. 

To the English reader, the most valuable part of this 
volume is the interpretation of Wilde hinted at in the 
fragments of that essay which Hugues Rebell did not live 
long enough to write. The author of “ La Nichina ” began 
his short and too hurried career with the promise of some¬ 
thing really vital. Not since Casanova has there been so 
intimate a revival or reconstruction of Casanova’s Venice. 
The book was ciude and brutal, but it lived. After that 
came novel after novel, too precipitately, and with too 
little care for anything but the grosser side of things. But 
the man had a personal attitude, in spite of these conces¬ 
sions, and his opinions, on literature as on other matters, 
had the value of an absolute independence. Though, at 
the time of the trial, he had written in the “Mercure de 
France” a fervid “Defense d’Oscar Wilde,” he had no 
illusion as to the actual value of much of Wilde’s work. 
Thus we find him noting, with perfect fairness: 

“ Wilde n‘a rien d'achev£. Son oeuvre est tres intdressante, parce 
qu’elle est caracterislique d’un temps; elle a une valeur documentaire, 
mais elle n'a pas de valeur vraiment Httgraire. Dans la Duchesse de 
Padoue il iraite Hugo et Sardou, dans le Portrait de Dorian Gray, 
Huysmans. Intentions est le brgviaire du symbolisme. Les idees que 
s y irouvent sont dans Mallarmg, dans Villiers de l’lsle-Adam. Ses 
poemes en vers sont inspires de Swinburne. Les Poimes cn prose sont 


ce qu'il y a de plus original dans son oeuvre ; ils reprgsentent assez la 
causerie du polte, mais comme ils lui sont inferieurs! ” 

All this is true, though it does not say everything, for¬ 
getting his finest work, the modern plays, in which alone 
he becomes a master; and forgetting also many other 
influences. Pater throughout, and Maeterlinck and the 
‘ Tentation de Saint Antoine” in ‘ Salome.” But the 
comparison with Mallarmd is significant: 

“ Mallarmg a une oeuvre tris mince, il est vrai, mais qui tout de 
m&me existe. Certains vers sont d'une boaute admirable. . . . Wilde, 
par malheur, Itait esthete avant d'etre poete. Il produisait des oeuvres 
omrae des gageures.” 

There, it seems to me, the essential thing is said. 

Wilde wrote much that was true, new. and valuable 
about art and the artist. But, in everything that he 
wrote, he wrote from the outside. He said nothing which 
had not been said before him, or which was not the mere 
wilful contrary of what had been said before him. In his 
devotion to beauty he seemed to have given up the whole 
world, and yet what was most tragic in the tragedy was 
that he had never recognised the true face of beauty. 
He followed beauty, and beauty fled from him, for his 
devotion was that of the lover proud of many conquests. 
He was eager to proclaim the conquest, and too hasty to 
distinguish between beauty and beauty’s handmaid. His 
praise of beauty is always a boast, never an homage. 
When he attempted to create beauty in words he described 
beautiful things. “ Salome ” is a catalogue. 

In the comedies, where the talker is at last free to do 
nothing but talk, we find a genuine thing, a thing of 
marvellous ingenuity, a thing of unsurpassed cleverness. 
They add a new, wild grace to the English stage. But, 
even here, we find only astonishment, not beauty. The 
Importance of being Earnest is an enchanting game, 
which one is glad that some one has played to amuse 
grown-up people. It is better than the best topsyturvey- 
dom of Mr. Gilbert; it will survive, with the “ Bab Ballads ” 
and the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” Arthur Symons. 


THE AVON GORGE 

A meeting of the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Avon Banks was held at Clifton last week, at the invitation 
of Mrs. Barnett, wife of Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, the 
Right Hon. Lewis Fry p esiding. The fact that the pre¬ 
servation of this lovely river-gorge does not concern the 
inhabitants of Bristol and Clifton only was emphasised by 
the presence of Sir Robert Bunter, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee for Preserving Places of Beauty or Historic In¬ 
terest. The matter is one that also concerns literature. 
Though no great ballad or poem has immortalised the 
Avon, as Yarrow, and Doon, and Duddon have been 
immortalised, yet its banks have been rendered sacred by 
the footprints of many poets and authors; and, if in a 
lesser degree, they are still a national literary asset, such 
as the Lakes are. Bristolians, and the nation at large, 
have stolidly allowed them to be denuded and destroyed 
for the sake of a very inferior kind of road-metal. 

The Committee was formed in 1903; it ought to have 
been formed a century earlier. In 1802, a foreign visitor, 
Don Manuel Espriella, wrote that “ the beauty of this 
scene is greatly diminishing, the rocks are used as quarries. 
The people of Bristol seem to sell everything that can be 
sold. They sold their cross, by what species of weight or 
measurement I wot not; they sold their eagle by the 
pound, and here they are selling the sublime and beautiful 
by the boatload.” On comparing old pictures of the river 
with the present scene, the damage done becomes only 
too obvious; but it is really strange, remembering how 
long the spoliation has continued, that the injury has not 
been greater. There is still much loveliness remaining, 
and the scars are such as nature will deal with tenderly, if 
she is now left to do her beneficent work. Bristolians 
should remember that they are selling something more 
valuable, even in a pecuniary sense, than the tons of stone 
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being so cruelly quarried. Beauty has an increasing 
power of attracting visitors, and throughout the kingdom 
there is scarcely a lovelier spot than this ought to be, and 
may still be. 

Bristol has been a town of importance since the time of 
the Saxons, while the camps at Clifton and on the opposite 
banks prove a far earlier occupation. But it was not 
till the middle of the seventeenth century that the Hot- 
well waters began to attract visitors to Clifton, and made it 
for a period a rival of Bath. Pepys and Defoe came here ; 
Pope and Addison visited the Pump-room; the poet 
Savage, whom we should have forgotten were it not for 
Dr. Johnson, lies buried in a Bristol church. In some 
sense these are all literary associations of the river, for we 
may feel sure that the visitors were all taken by their 
entertainers to explore the beauties of Clifton and Durd- 
ham Downs; it was not the fault of the Avon if the Pump- 
room proved the more attractive. Turning over the 
forgotten pages of poets such as Penrose and Scott of 
Amwell, we find timid references to the beauties of Clifton 
and St. Vincent’s Rocks; William Whitehead, indeed, has 
a “Hymn to the Nymph of Bristol Spring,” in which he 
gives us the false classicisms of Avonia, Bristoduna, Vin- 
centia, and Leya ; yet he speaks truly when he says: 

" Clifton stands 

Courted by every breeze ; and every sun 

There sheds a kinder ray.” 

But it is not of these smaller fry that the Avon reminds 
us. Chatterton is a truer glory, though it is easier to 
deplore his fate and eulogise his genius than to read his 
writings. Stripped of their spurious antiquity, they have 
lines of great beauty and power; but the youthful poet 
owed more to the church of St. Mary Redcliffe than to the 
loveliness of the river banks. It was this church that 
steeped his spirit in romanticism; but the romantic 
development which he had helped to further had not then 
reached a definite and articulate understanding of natural 
scenery. For the expression of this in its fulness literature 
was waiting for the “ Tintern Abbey” of Wordsworth, 
which was first put on paper in the back room of Cottle's 
shop at the corner of Bristol’s High Street. In a house at 
only a few yards’ distance Southey was born. We long 
for records of the rambles that Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey must have taken along the winding riverside, but 
few of such records exist; we have to be content with 
remembering the intensity of their admiration for scenes 
that fully deserved it. 

The plentiful literary associations of Bristol can only in 
a partial sense be attached to this exquisite gorge. Mason 
buried his wife in Bristol Cathedral: Bishop Butler lies 
here ; Macaulay and Kingsley were here in their boyhood : 
the lion-hearted Landor resided for a time at Clifton. The 
neighbourhood has known eminent visitors or residents 
too numerous to mention: De Quincey, Henry Hallam, 
J. A. Symonds, Harriet Martineau, Sidney Smith, Dickens, 
Frederick Tennyson. Mr. Pickwick came to Clifton, 
and the hero of “ Humphry Clinker ” had been before 
him. Shelley came here, and the artists Danby, Muller, 
Turner and Lawrence. Not one failed in love for the views 
of nverand wooded cliffs and spreading downs; yet with 
it all the Bristol Avon remains almost voiceless in litera¬ 
ture. We know that the paths along its banks, the glades 
and coppices and gentle slopes, have been hallowed by 
footsteps of the immortals : we know that both Southey 
and Landor thought the situation of Clifton hardly to be 
matched in Europe; yet the river itself seems somehow to 
have been neglected. Can it be that poets and prose- 
writers have alike resented the extent of oozing mud that 
it presents at low water ? Did they never see the stream 
in its moments of transfiguration ? For the sake of such 
moments, by no means rare, and for the sake of the 
district’s imperishable connection with men like Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge and Landor—for the sake also of those 
who are yet unborn—every lover of nature and of litera¬ 
ture will pray that the local efforts to undo a great wrong 
and to preserve a wonderful loveliness may be successful. 


UP THAMES 

In the time of wild roses 
As up Thames we travelled, 

Where mid water-weeds ravelled 
The lily uncloses, 

To his old shores the river 
A new song was singing. 

And young shoots were springing 
On old roots for ever. 

Dog-daisies were dancing, 

And flags flamed in cluster, 

On the dark stream a lustre 
Now blurred and now glancing. 

A tall reed down-weighing, 

The sedge-warbler fluttered; 

One sweet note he uttered, 

Then left it soft-swaying. 

By the bank's sandy hollow 
My dipt oars went beating, 

And past our bows fleeting 
Blue-backed shone the swallow. 

High woods, heron-haunted. 

Rose, changed, as we rounded 
Old hills greenly mounded, 

To meadows enchanted, 

A dream ever moulded 
Afresh for our wonder, 

Still opening asunder 
For the stream many-folded ; 

Till sunset was rimming 
The West with pale flushes; 

Behind the black rushes 
The last light was dimming ; 

And the lonely stream, hiding 
Shy birds, grew more lonely. 

And with us was only 
The noise of our gliding. 

In cloud of gray weather 
The evening o’erdarkened. 

In the stillness we hearkened; 

Our hearts sang together. 

Laurence Binyon. 


JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA 

The death of Jos6-Maria de Heredia on the eve of his 
sixty-third birthday is a loss not only to French letters, 
but to the most delightful and exclusive section of French 
intellectual society. Only in Paris, only in the city which 
prides itself on being the modern Athens, could such a 
career as that of this poet have been possible, for, amazing 
as it now seems, it is a fact that he won fame long years 
before he published any of his work in volume form', and 
his reputation rests on the contents of one book. 

De Heredia was born in Cuba, of a Spanish father and 
a French mother. He came to France as a child, and was 
educated at a famous old school, the College of St. Vincent 
de Paul at Senlis. Then he went back to his native island, 
and was for a year a student at the Havana University. 
To this twelve months he was fond of referring with 
pleasure, though he became entirely French in sympathy 
and in heart. His parents, even then realising his excep¬ 
tional gifts and aspirations, wisely allowed him to return 
to Paris in order to enter the £cole des Chartes, from 
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which is drawn the great army of studious and cultivated 
men whose delightful duty it is to deal with the national 
archives and those libraries and museums belonging to the 
State. 

Doubtless L'fecole des Chartes was the young Spaniard’s 
first introduction to the circle of poets and writers who 
hailed Leconte de Lisle as their literary godfather. This 
large-hearted and generous man delighted in gathering 
round him both the known and the unknown writers of the 
day, and it was at his house that Jose-Maria de Heredia 
met the men who, banded together under the name of 
Parnassiens, hailed in him a fellow craftsman of rare 
distinction and power. His first verses were published in 
the old Revue de Paris when he was only twenty, and at 
once attracted enthusiastic attention. France was then 
rich in poets, and it is remarkable that the boy—for he 
was nothing more—was able to admire without imitating 
such poets as Gautier, Baudelaire, Banville, Copp£e, and 
last, not least, his kind friend and patron, Leconte de 
Lisle. 

It is easy to imagine how attractive to such men as we 
know those who surrounded him must have been, was the 
rather austere and delicate personality suddenly projected 
into their midst. They were employed in extracting from 
the French language all it could give, and some among 
them were inclined to despise the old and severe rules 
which had hitherto always governed French composition. 
De Heredia at once triumphantly proved that the utmost 
perfection of form could be wedded to the most original 
turns of expression ;md profundities of thought. He 
chose the sonnet as his medium, and each of his contribu¬ 
tions to the literary papers and reviews of the ’sixties, the 
’seventies, and the ’eighties was hailed as a masterpiece 
and handed from one to the other in manuscript. Small 
wonder perhaps that as time went on he grew afraid of 
presenting his work in collected form to a larger world of 
readers than that inner circle of thinkers, poets, and critics, 
among whom he held so unique a position. 

At last, however, rather more than ten years ago, his 
friends persuaded him to face the ordeal, and his collected 
verse was published by Lemerre, in a volume entitled 
“Les Trophies.” It was composed of a hundred and 
eighteen sonnets, a poem in three episodes founded on the 
Cid, and a fragmentary epic entitled, “ Les Conqu6rants 
de L’Or.” 

“ Les Trophies ” was received with a burst of enthusiasm, 
even by that most severe and most discerning of critics, 
Jules Lemaitre, who wrote: 

“ Ces sonnets, qui, com me tous les sonnets, n'ont que quatorze vers, 
mais qui contiennent autant de chores que s'ils en avaient soixante, 
sont des combinaisons savantes, subtiles, compliqules, avec des artifices 
et des dessous qu'on ne soupfonne pas tout d'abord.'’ 

On that book of sonnets his fame rests; but not a few 
have been entertained by his delightful work on “La 
Nonne Alferez.” 

He found admirers and appreciators not only in France, 
but also in Germany and in Italy, but he remained the 
writers’ writer and the poets’ poet,and he neither won nor 
cared to win the suffrages of those to whom the verse of 
writers as different as say, Bdranger and Richepin appeal. 
Gifted with a considerable sense of humour, M. de Heredia 
was fond latterly of observing that to many people he was 
principally known as being the father-in-law of three dis¬ 
tinguished men of letters, Henri de Regnier, Pierre Louys, 
and Maurice Maindron. 

His reception at the French Academy, which took place in 
the May of 1895,when he succeeded Charles de Mazade, gave 
rise to to a remarkable demonstration of the respect and 
admiration he inspired. Francois Copp6e, in a singularly 
felicitous and charming discourse, recalled his early friend¬ 
ship with the new Immortal, and the gatherings which took 
place under the hospitable roof of their common friend, 
Leconte de Lisle. He also incidentally administered a 
snub to those young writers who believe that they can 
produce masterpieces without reference to the usual rules 


of composition, and bade them take de Heredia for their 
model. •*>£» 

During the last years of his life M. de Heredia published 
very little. A great admirer of the unfortunate revolu¬ 
tionary poet, Andr6 Chenier, he lived long enough to com¬ 
plete a careful critical edition of that writer's works and 
four years ago he was appointed chief librarian of that 
most delightful and peaceful of Parisian literary haunts, 
the Bibliothekjue de l’Arsenal. One of his daughters, 
Madame Henri de Regnier, has inherited his poetic gift, 
and has already published some very fine verse. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 

The nineteenth century will always be remembered as the 
century of abundant classical treasure-trove In 18x6 
Niebuhr found in the library of the chapter at Verona a 
copy of the Epistles of St. Jerome, under which he 
deciphered the text of the Institutes of Gaius, one of the 
most characteristic bequests which ancient Rome has made 
to modern society, for Jurisprudence is her chief gift to us, 
while we have derived our Art from the Greeks and our 
Religion from the Hebrews. This discovery was followed 
by that of a large portion of Cicero’s “ De Republica ” in a 
Vatican palimpsest by Cardinal Mai, the orations of 
Hyperides, which have turned a mere name into a person 
of high historical interest, and Aleman’s hymn to the 
Dioscuri which adds a new genre to Hellenic poetry, with 
its strange dialect and its strong companion pictures of 
Agido and Hagesichora. All these finds were prior to 1856, 
and the two last were buried in Egyptian papyri. It 
is only in the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
Egypt has revealed to us her most precious treasures, 
among which stand pre-eminent for historical and literary 
interest the treatise on the Constitution of Athens com¬ 
monly ascribed to Aristotle, the Mimes of Herodas and 
the poems of Bacchylides. 

The odes of Bacchylides survived in some form till about 
500 a.d., “ but since that date,” writes Dr. Kenyon, the 
brilliant editor of the editio princeps in 1897, “we have 
no certain warrant that any eye has seen a complete poem 
of Bacchylides for a space of fourteen hundred years.” 
These poems, exhumed from a sepulture of about a 
millennium and a half, teem with every kind of literary 
interest. We have now above a thousand verses, while 
the few fragments already published in Bergk’s “ Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci” afford us about a hundred. 

It is interesting to observe how the real tone and spirit 
of a poet may be misrepresented if he has come down to 
us only in fragments. “ The genius and art of Bacchylides,” 
writes K. O. Muller in his history of Greek literature, 
“ were chiefly devoted to the pleasures of private life, love 
and wine, and when compared with those of Simonides 
appear marked by greater sensual grace and less moral 
elevation.” The muse of Bacchylides is anything but 
sensual. The judgment of Muller is due to the fact that 
one of the fragments of Bacchylides, almost the longest of 
them, depicts one whom wine has made “ o’er all the ills 
of life victorious ” : 

Straightway, as he drinks he is a triumphant conqueror, soon to be 
king of all the world ; his halls gleam with ivory, his argosies are laden 
down with Egyptian bales; so soars his spirit as he quaffs the 
beaker. 

[The translations are taken from those in an article on Bacchylides 
by R. V. Tyrrell in the Quarterly Review, No. 374, April 1S98.] 

It will give us an insight into the style of Bacchylides if 
we compare a fragment of Pindar (218 Bergk) on the 
same theme : 

The cares that oppress us leave the breast, and o'er a sea of golden 
store we sail, all alike to a Shore of illusion. The poor man is rich, 
and the rich are gladder at heart, javelled through by the arrows of the 
vine. 
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In these two fragments we have the ease and grace so 
characteristic of the Ceian nightingale, and “ the ever 
surging yet bridled excitement, recasting and heightening 
what a man has to say," which is always glowing in the 
Theban eagle. The words just quoted are Matthew 
Arnold’s description of what he means by the spirit of 
style. In the Pindaric fragment we have in the “ shore of 
illusion " and “ shot through with the arrows of wine ” the 
note of distinction which that critic tells us to look for in 
every poem before we pronounce it truly great. Such 
notes of distinction we shall often find in Bacchylides, but 
not in the form of wild excitement of spirit under which 
two or more images struggle together for expression and 
result in a majestic exuberance such as we find in Pindar, 
Sophocles and above all in Asschylus. zEschylus (“Sup- 
plices” 97) speaks of “ the paths of thought shagged with 
dark umbrage," and we have this darkness reflected (if dark¬ 
ness can be reflected) in the words of Cassandra (“ Agam.” 
1180): 

Lo, the oracle will no more peer from behind a veil, like a bride new- 
wedded : nay, it is like to come and clear the welkin with a blast that 
will roll up against the bright horizon, even as a surging billow, a horror 
far worse than this. 

Bacchylides has nothing like this. He seems to have 
aspired to the art of his uncle Simonides rather than that 
of his great rival Pindar. He resembles what we possess 
of Simonides, but we find in him nothing approaching the 
exquisite beauty and tenderness of the elder poet’s ode on 
Danae and the infant Perseus. The judgment of the 
ancient world on Bacchylides is completely borne out by 
the odes as we now have them. They ascribe to him 
sweetness, ease, grace, and a uniform excellence of crafts¬ 
manship without much invention. 

We have already observed how a survival only in the 
form of fragments may falsify judgments about the char¬ 
acter of a poet’s genius. Another curious result is to be 
noted. We find in the recently discovered odes words 
which would undoubtedly be quoted as the source of several 
modern passages in poetry, were it not certain that the 
modern poet could not possibly have seen the ancient. 
In the ode which tells so beautilully the tale of Meleager 
(v. 63-175) the ghosts of the dead come to Heracles “ thick 
as leaves which the wind scatters o’er the gleaming head¬ 
lands of sheep-dotted Ida.” When Milton writes: “ Thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa,” he comes so much nearer to 
Bacchylides than other poets who have used the same or 
a similar comparison, that one would have said he took it 
straight from the Ceian, but that we know that the Greek 
poet was buried, in the time of Milton, under the night of 
more than ten centuries. But there is a passage in the 
thirteenth ode on which Professor Platt has justly observed: 
“ You would have sworn Milton was copying Bacchy¬ 
lides”: 

As on the dark-burgeoning main the North wind from Thrace rendeth 
a bark by the violence of the waves, coming on it in the night-watches 
when men take their rest, but with bright dawn the wind leaves to 
blow, and a fair breeze lays the main to rest, and with sail swelling 
neath the gentle South right fain they win to the haven that was beyond 
their hopes. So when the Trojans heard that the doughty Achilles was 
abiding in his tent for the sake of the yellow-haired Briseis with limbs 
of young desire, then did they raise up to heaven their hands, when 
they descried a bright gleam of light neath the storm-cloud. 

Compare Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” ii. 286: 

As when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blust'ring winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea. now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatch’d, whose bark by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest 

In Ode xvii., telling the story of Theseus and the cap¬ 
tives (seven youths and seven maidens, among them 
Eriboea) in a kind of lyrical idyll, of which we have in 
ancient literature no example save in one other (the 
eighteenth) ode of the same poet, we find the lust of the 
tyrant Minos thus described: they are sailing over the 
Cretan sea: 


Now stings that come baleful from the love-crowned goddess emote 
the heart of Minos, and he withheld not his hand from the maiden 
Eriboea, but touched wantonly her cheek. 

Shakespeare—another good impressionist—( Hamlet , iii. 4) 
has the same touch : 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your check ; call you his mouse; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn'd fingers. 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. 

We would gladly give the rest of this poem, which is told 
with consummate grace. Theseus upbraids Minos, who 
challenges him to prove his descent from Poseidon by 
leaping into the sea and bringing up a ring which he throws 
into the water, while he himself calls upon Zeus to declare 
his fatherhood by a flash of lightning. Zeus sends* 
“ ringlets of flame ” for a token. The sequel is thus 
told: 

So spake he, and the heart of the other quailed not, but standing up 
he plunged from the firm deck, and the yielding ocean-plain received 
him. Now Minos was glad at heart and bade them let the good ship 
go with the breeze: howbeit fate ordained an issue far from his 
thoughts. So the swift bark sped on her way, and vehement was the 
North that blew upon her astern. Trembled the bevy of captives for 
fear when the hero leapt into the sea, and from their lily-soft eyes they 
let the tear down fall, as they thought of the heavy teen that must be. 
Now the dolphins, denizens of the deep, swiftly bore great Theseus to 
the abode of his sire the God that made the steed, yea, he came to the 
dwelling of the Gods. And he was afeard when he descried the 
daughters debonair of Nereus boon ; for from their lovely limbs a light 
shined as of burning fire, and in their tresses were twined ribands of 
braided gold, and with nimble feet they disported them in the dance. 
Yea, he saw his sire's dear spouse, the blessed Amphitrite, in the 
delectable halls. She flung round him a floating robe of purple, and 
placed on his thick locks a chaplet very perfect, darkling with red roses, 
which arch Aphrodite gave her at her marriage. No deed of the Gods, 
whatsoever they list, is past belief to them that have understanding. 
By the ship's taper stern he appeared. Ah, what were the thoughts of 
the Cnosian lord that he brake upon as he came from the sea unwet, a 
very miracle. On his limbs gleamed the divine gifts, the throned 
maidens shouted together in new found j >y. The sea roared, and the 
bevy of youth hard by sang the blithe song of triumph with duket 
voice: 

O God of Delos, be thy heart gladdened by the chorus of Celans, and 
vouchsafe unto us thy blessing from on high. 

In conclusion we would lay before our readers the 
Meleager episode in the fifth ode to which we have already 
referred. When Heracles went to Hades in quest of 
Cerberus: 

There be marked the shades of poor mortals beside Cocytus' stream, 
thick as leaves which the wind scatters o'er the gleaming headlands 
of sheep-dotted Ida: and among them towered the ghost of dauntless 
Meleager, of Porthaon’s line. When Alcmena's wondrous son 
descried him gleaming in his harness, he hooked on the bow-tip 
the twanging string, and oped his quiver’s lid. and took therefrom 
a brazen-tipped shaft. But the shade of Meleager up-spake to him 
face to face, for he knew him well: " Son of great Zeus, be still, 
and calming thy spirit launch not thy fierce bolt at the sprites 
of the dead and gone. It hath no terrors for them.” So spake he, 
and the son of Amphitryon was astonished and said: “What god 
or mortal reared up so fair a sapling, and in what clime? Who 
took thy life ? Ah, such an one as thou art will girdled Hera send for 
my undoing. But nay, of a surety Pallas maketh my life her care.” 
Then Meleager weeping, said : “ Hard it is to turn aside the mind of 
the Gods ; else would my sire the good knight Oeneus with prayer and 
sacrifice of many goats and russet kine have laid the wrath of Artemis 
divine, white-armed, flower-crowned. But the goddess nursed her 
wrath not to be prevailed over, and set upon fair Calydon a merciless 
brute, a mighty boar, that in the plenitude of his strength hewed into 
the fruit-trees with his tusk, and slaughtered the sheep and whatso 
mortal wight withstood him. We lords of the Greeks fought a hard 
fight amain six days continually; and when God gave the battle to the 
Aetolians we buried those whom the hoarse-grunting brute had slain 
in his rushings, even Ancaeus and Agelaus, best of my brave brothers, 
whom Althaea bore in Oeneus’ storied halls. Most of these death took, 
for not yet did the angry huntress-queen stay her wrath ; and for the 
tawny hide with the staunch Curetes we fought amain. Then slew I, 
among others many, Iphiclus and Aphareus, my mother’s stout 
brothers; for cruel Ares diuinguisheth not a friend in time of fighting; 
sightless fly the arrows at the foemen’s lives, and deal death to whom 
God listeth. Now my hapless mother, the wily daughter of Thestius, 
when she was 'ware of this, devised my destruction—a dame un¬ 
daunted. The log that bare in it my untimely death she took from the 
figured chest wherein she had shut it and burned it in the fire. Fate 
had woven in her web at my birth that by it should be meted the 
measure of my life. I was spoiling Clymenus, brave son of Deipylos 
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for I had come on him, a goodly wight, before the ramparts, and the 
foemen were flying to the strong town of Pleuron, ancient hold. And 
my sweet life was minished in me, and I knew 1 was fainting away. 
Ah! as I drew my last breath I fell a-weeping in my anguish, for that I 
was leaving my glorious prime." Men say that then and never afore 
or after did the son of Amphitryon, dauntless in the fray, let the tear 
down fall in ruth for the hapless wight, and thus in answer he spake: 
“ For men it is best never to have been born, nor ever to have looked 
upon the light of the sun. But ah I it boots not to weep for these 
things; rather is it meet to speak of that which the future hath in 
store. Hast thou in the halls of doughty Oeneus a virgin sister like 
unto thee in favour? Her would I fain make my buxom bride.'' To 
him spake the ghost of staunch Meleager: "I left behind me in the 
halls Deianeira of the dark-pale neck, and not yet hath she felt the 
spell of the golden goddess of love.” 

Thus abruptly ends the ballad of Hercules and Meleager, 
perhaps the most characteristic of the odes. 

In the closing words of the third ode the poet prophesies 
that he will share the glory with which the name of Hiero 
will go down to posterity. After twenty-five centuries he 
has achieved a glory beside which the fame of the Sicilian 
monarch is pale indeed. If we may prophesy ourselves, 
we will dare to say that his place beside Pindar in our 
schools and colleges will be assured when we have the 
eagerly expected edition of Sir Richard Jebb, who has 
already taken so large a share in the restoring and ex¬ 
plaining of the odes of Bacchylides. 

R. Y. Tvrrell. 

[Since the above was written the edition of Sir R. Jebb 
has appeared, and more than justifies the forecast of the 
writer.] 

[Next week's Causerie will be on “ Something Afar: Irish 
Poetry in the ‘Forties," by Jane Barlow .] 

FICTION 

Sacred, and Profane /-ore. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6's.) 

Mr. Bennett appears before the public in a dual capacity, 
as a writer of lucrative trash, and as an artist. We have 
no concern with Mr. Bennett’s artistic conscience. He 
knows what he is about better than most men. In all he 
does, that quality of assurance is manifest, and he does 
nothing that is not good ot its kind. His melodramas— 
fantasias, he is clever enough to call them—could not fail 
to satisfy the abandoned craving forsen e ation : his criticism 
should be better known ihan it is—his essay on George 
Moore in “ Fame and Fiction ” expresses one point of view 
with singular precision and some beauty: his “A Great 
Man ” has wit. But his best, up till now, is undoubtedly 
to be found in “ Anna of the Five Towns ’’ in “ Leonora,” 
and in his latest book, which is now before us. We feel 
that these are his work. The others are simply turned off 
for amusement in leisure moments, safety-valves for his 
superfluous steam. In “ Sacred and Profane Love ” Mr. 
Bennett has set himself a great task: he narrates the 
three experiences of passion that have come into the life 
of a strong and beautiful woman—a character which any 
imaginative writer might well be proud to have created. 
Her name name is Carlotta: and she tells her own story. 
The personal method of narration is in this case a necessity, 
and is not the least of the many difficulties that have beset 
Mr. Bennett’s path and over which he has triumphed by 
the power of his technique. The chief difficulty, however, 
is to make the theme noble: the least wavering or uncer¬ 
tainty of grip in the author, and the theme of passion 
infallibly and swiftly becomes ignoble and sordid. Here, 
again, Mr. Bennett has succeeded : he has created feeling 
that is intense enough and sincere enough to need no 
apology : but here also, in our opinion lies the weak point 
of the book. He has not sufficiently trusted to his power 
to ennoble the theme on its own merits. He has made use 
of artifice which was not necessary for him. He has no 
need to make the lover, Diaz, a world-famed pianist: by 


so doing he weakens the essential by introducing an 
element of improbability into the opening phase of the 
book: and again, at the end, the emotional intensity is 
lowered and not heightened to climax bv the superficial 
pomp of Diaz's triumph in the Paris opera-house. A 
weaker writer would have had need for all the glitter and 
tinsel which he could command. Mr.Benneit has not. Tinsel 
merely serves to obscure the large humanity of his treat¬ 
ment, conspicuous when Carlotta steals down into the hall 
of the hotel in the early morning and bu\s the boat-shaped 
straw hat from the servant girl, and comes in contact with 
the people starting for their work on her journey home; 
conspicuous, too, throughout the second part and especially 
in the scene—splendidly dramatic—between Carlotta and 
Mrs. Ispanlove, a weak, whimpering woman, who rouses all 
the pity in the strong heart of Carlotta: conspicuous in 
the character of the very old man, Lord Alcar. These are 
touches of genius. 

He Loved but One. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Nash, 6s.) 

We have always felt a strong dislike of the pseudo-histori¬ 
cal genre of novel, in which the writer weaves a little tale 
of his own imagining round the figure of some personage, 
illustrious in letters or history. Mr. Moore has increased 
our dislike to positive hatred; all the worst qualities of 
this pernicious breed of book are accentuated in his present 
novel, which purports to tell the story of Lord Byron and 
Mary Chaworth. The title is taken from a line in “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” which serves as the motto of Mr. 
Moore’s theory: ” he . . . had sighed to many though he 
loved but one.” The facts are not of importance compared 
with the way in which they are handled. Mr. Moore’s 
object, apparently, is to water Byron down to the public 
taste. Byron, that “ puissant and splendid personality ” 
—the man who posed magnificently before the world, who 
fed on the world's applause and was then content to treat 
it with mockery, is not one to profit by a thin coat of 
moral whitewash, inexpertly laid on by a prolific novelist. 
The book, moreover, is what Byron never was, long-winded 
and dull. Nothing could be more dramatic than the scene 
which Mr. Moore takes for his hero’s entry: Byron’s 
meeting with Miss Chaworth the morning after his ex¬ 
perience on that portentous night, when the great powers 
put on their instruments, and comets flashed and fell; but 
even that is spun out to so wearisome a length that all the 
poignancy of effect is lost. It is there, however, that we 
catch a glimpse of something which might be Byron. In 
the remainder of the book we merely see a weakly, insipid 
fellow, a sentimental philanderer, sighing to many, pro¬ 
posing marriage to another, presumably loving a fourth, 
through hundreds of pages of stilted talk and portentous 
effort at wit, docketed to such names as Sheridan Moore, 
Madame de Stael, and Coleridge. 

Divert Vanities. By Arthur Morrison. (Methuen, 6s.) 

There is a delicate finish about these collected stories 
which will not surprise any one acquainted with Mr. Mor¬ 
rison’s work. He writes of mobsmen, of splits, of thieves, 
of witches, of SpottoBird, Billy Wilks, and Snorky Timms— 
ruffians all, and all amusing. There is not a dull scoundrel 
in any story, nor a dull story in the book. Some are 
humorous ; others are grimly weird. Of the gay, none is 
gayer than the “ Disorder of the Bath,” at which we 
laughed as heartily as Snorky Timms when he saw—But 
we must tell this vision in his own perfect words : “ I see 
it was a sort of tin enamel thing the bloke was under, an’ 
then—s’elp me—s’elp me never! blimy if it wasn’t the 
toff out of the carryvan, stark naked as a little coopid— 
’idin’ under a bloomin’ ’ip bath. . . . ‘ I’ve fell through 
the bottom of my van,’ sez ’e; ‘ I’ve fell through the 
bottom of the dam thing in my bath, an’ my man's as 
deaf as a post,’ sez ’e. . . . Well I never ’ad such a 
paralysed chronic fit in all my puff 1 I’d a give a tanner 
for a lamp-post to ketch ’old of, an’ ’ang on to, s’elp uie.” 
But Mr. Timms, though no narker, did uot fail, for all his 
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laughter, to improve the shining hour, and we did not fail 
to keep an eye, half closed with laughter, on the deft 
manipulation of the story in the hands of Mr. Morrison. 
He does it pat, as any Dane could. “A Dead ’un ” is the 
grimmest of the grim. Billy Wilks nerves himself to enter 
a shut-up house in search of silver plunder. He has 
reached the drawing-room, and is hastily going through 
the contents of an escritoire, when he looks up. There is 
a man standing in the doorway, watching. In blind terror 
he rushes at the man—it is the gardener—and batters him 
to death with a “james.” It is a dreadful tale, with a 
horribly realistic end. How far these stories may be taken 
as authentic studies of thieves we do not know, nor do we 
know any one who has done them better. They are the 
work of a man who is master of his craft. 

The Marquise's Millions. By Frances Aymar Mathews. 

(Funk & Wagnalls, 4 s.) 

This is a romintic little tale of devotion to the Bourbon 
cause, light, readable and effective rather than well 
written. The style is in harmony with the often repeated 
description of the American heroine’s attire, which dis¬ 
played too few buttons and too many pins. The Marquise 
de Brimont and her sister live in a forgotten corner of 
France, a hundred miles from a newspaper—only one had 
been known to reach the village in forty years—and amid 
surroundings and sentiments unchanged since 1848. These 
royalist ladies watched daily for the coming of Louis XIX., 
and dedicated their accumulated millions to his service. 
An American grandniece, Pauline, and her lover the Due 
de Monplaisir, a son of Napoleon III., determine to obtain 
the fortune, and hit upon a plan by which the Due imper¬ 
sonates the returned Bourbon king. It is rather a mean 
and heartless trick for Pauline to play upon her ancient 
relatives, who have sacrificed their happiness in life to a 
strong sense of loyalty, but it does not come as a surprise. 
The reader is prepared to find that Pauline’s indifference 
to the necessary button is the outward sign of moral 
slovenliness. The author portrays melodramatic types of 
character tolerably well; and although she disregards the 
wise advice, always to join your flats, she distracts the eye 
from gaps and cracks by a dazzling display of paint and 
gilding. She is less successful when dealing with nature. 
Here is an example of her florid style at its best: “ Tha 
great winds from the snow-clad mountains whipped and 
spurred and churned the sea into whirlpools of dismay and 
black depths of sucking, prey-seeking horror, when the 
thunder split the water into mountains of death, when the 
lightning laughed and jeered among the awful clouds.” 

Tongues of Gossip. By A. Curtis Sherwood. (Unwin, 6s.) 

The gossip in this story is not of an entertaining kind; it 
is the tittle-tattle of religious people over the shortcomings 
of their neighbours. The book is written with a serious 
purpose, and sets forth at great length the arguments 
between church-goers and chapel-goers in Carron, upon 
ritual and observance, conduct and the proprieties. It 
must be owned that charity comes off very badly in the 
conflict. Mr. Baring, the vicar, is happily a rare example 
of the Anglican priesthood, a man who would be intoler¬ 
able in any position of authority. Censorious, narrow¬ 
minded, a mischief-maker, he is not above encouraging 
his parishioners to spy upon their acquaintance, and he is 
ever ready to lend an ear to evil reports and scandalous 
suggestions. A better man would have enforced the 
author’s point of view with more effect; as it is, after a 
few instances of Mr. Baring’s arrogance and vulgarity, we 
do not care what he thinks upon any subject. With the 
Nonconformist disputants Miss Sherwood is more at home; 
if they are not particularly interesting, they are at least 
straightforward and kindly human beings. There is no 
romance, not a glimmer of a love-story, and no interest 
outside the war of religious opinion, and talk of individual 
backslidings. As a story “ Tongues of Gossip” is entirely 
without attraction. 


The Fate of Luke Ormerod. By Richard Dowling. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s.) 

Of all the villains made familiar to us by fiction and melo¬ 
drama there is none better calculated to excite our loath¬ 
ing than the blackmailer, especially when his victim is a 
feeble fond old man, as is James Allerton in Mr. Dowling’s 
latest novel. And of heroes the sailor is more certain than 
any other to win the ready sympathy of English readers. 
It is bold of Mr. Dowling to endow Luke Ormerod 
with even one virtue to redeem his otherwise despicable 
character, but we can easily forgive this charitable depar¬ 
ture from the strict rule, which declares that the villain in 
this kind of literature shall not do or say a gentlemanly 
thing, until he is safely laid upon his death-bed. It is 
also perhaps more true to life than orthodox (for it surely 
cannot be unintentional), that the hero should behave with 
such amazing stupidity when the critical moment comes. 
Not only was his action in itself criminal, but, if he had 
allowed the law to take its normal course, he would have 
saved a deal of pain and anxiety to the very people whose 
feelings he most desired to spare. But, seeing that he had 
fallen in love at first sight, had rescued from drowning the 
object of his affections, had practically proposed to her, 
and had been promoted to be captain of his ship, all within 
three days, he may be excused for not being able to think 
very clearly. We will not do Mr. Dowling the ill service 
of giving any more hints as to the plot of his story, which 
is far more important than its delineation of character. 
For our own part, we frankly admit that we can derive much 
genuine enjoyment from sensational novels of this kind; if 
it is a weakness, we have at least the consolation of know¬ 
ing that we err in excellent and learned company. And 
without hesitation we place “ The Fate of Luke Ormerod ” 
high among its kind. 


MUSIC 

LISZT: THE ROMANCE AND FRIENDSHIPS 
OF HIS LIFE—I 

To stand on the Pincio, looking towards the Janiculum, 
and watch great golden Rome sink swiftly from April 
sunset into the purple Italian dusk, is to realise one of 
Keats’ loveliest lines; the impression produced by the ever- 
dwindling city being one of a flower closing at the dewfall 
—as though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 
But of the flushed yellow rose thus lolding itself up into 
twilight, two shadowy lines or protuberances will some¬ 
times arrest the gaze of a watcher on the Pincio. They 
are the towers of Monte Mario, the old Dominican 
monastery, within whose walls the most brilliant man of a 
brilliant age became the ” Abbd Liszt.” 

Perhaps no very strong religious motive spurred the great 
genius to this act. Perhaps he had already realised that the 
chains we forge for ourselves prove in the long run the most 
galling of all. At any rate he never became a full priest of 
a church in which he ardently believed ; his determination 
to put a spiritual barrier between himself and certain 
unacknowledged pretensions received a sufficient stamp of 
finality from Minor Orders, and these alone were sealed 
upon him. In the shadow of Monte Mario he spent seven 
sheltered years, happy in this quasi-retreat from a world 
where, to quote his own words, “ one should never allow 
oneself to be carried away by the stream.” 

“ ‘ The soul of an artist,’ he said, ' ought to be like a lonely rock, 
surrounded by, and often buried beneath the waves, but in spite of that 
immovable. Only thus can he preserve his originality, and save from the 
intemperances of life the ideal he seeks to preserve.' " 

It is not too bold a paradox to say of this extraordinary 
man, that in the intemperances of his life, it was the ideal 
alone he sought. We are told that no work of art can five 
unless its claim to immortality is based on suggestions of 
the infinite. Only so can it open, so to speak, a window 
on Eternity. For this reason many painters contrive a 
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little gate or path somewhere in their landscapes, so as to 
lead the mind past the limits of the actual picture towards 
unrepresented spaces beyond. Liszt through all his 
realistic experiences was conscious of the skyward-giving 
gate—the little path leading through the tangible to the 
ideal. If a Lancelot in act, he was a Galahad in aspira¬ 
tion ; material things existed for him principally as the 
embodiment of the spiritual which were his quest. To this 
natural nobility we may attribute his ascendancy over 
other minds—“ an ascendancy almost amounting to 
sorcery,” says one biographer. “Let us never put any 
one on a parallel with Liszt, either as pianist, musician, 
and least of all as man,” said Rubinstein once, “ for Liszt 
is more than all that—Liszt is an idea.” 

Rubinstein was right. Of Liszt’s three powers as com¬ 
poser, player, and man, his personality was the most 
magnetic; the result being that all his paths of life became 
—as he once complained of some music given him in child¬ 
hood—“ too easy.” Fatally easy in fact. It has been 
said that certain types of face came into prominence with 
certain epochs and disappeared like their fashions. But 
this hypothesis more truly applies to types of mind. The 
salient feature of the early nineteenth century was an acute 
sensibility. Society in general wept copious tears over the 
“Sorrows of Werther” and then paraded its moist pocket 
handkerchief in public. Literature flamed with descriptions 
of grandes passions by George Sand and her school, or con¬ 
descended to languishing romances of the “ Lady Flabella ” 
kind, so much admired by Mrs. Wittitterly. We all re¬ 
member Kate Nickleby’s dutiful reading of that immortal 
page beginning: “ Cherizetle, ma chere, donnez-moi del'eau de 
cologne, s’ils-vous-piait, mon enfant ! ” and ending with the 
appearance of a youthful page in peach-coloured plush and 
silk stockings, who, dropping gracefully on one knee, 
presents a scented missive on a golden salver to the Lady 
Flabella. A billet-doux of course. “O delicious!” cries 
Mrs. Wittitterly, “ So soft! ” “ Yes, I think it is," answers 
poor Kate, “very soft! ” And we agree with her. But 
the spirit of the day was more yielding still, more extrava¬ 
gantly sentimental, more addicted to “elegant display.” 
The elegantes drove their white ponies with violet-velvet 
reins and jewelled whips, under the eyes of numberless 
adorers; every one of these enrapturing creatures when 
not a princess was a countess. Princesses and countesses 
alike aspired to the role of Egeria to some great mind—by 
preference one outside their matrimonial ties. Roman¬ 
ticism, in a word, held undisputed sway, and at such a 
moment who could be so romantically beloved, who so 
daring, so brilliant, so irresistible as Liszt ? 

Till the Princess Caroline of Sayn-Wittgenstein became 
his fixed star, or, more truly, before and after her stardom 
assumed that fixity which drove the restless genius to 
Monte Mario, quite a galaxy of countesses sparkle round 
Liszt’s name. First and foremost, Madame d’Agoult, 
afterwards known in literature as “ Daniel Stern,” and 
the mother of Cosima Liszt, who married Von Billow, and 
eventually Richard Wagner. Then there is a quaint anec¬ 
dote about a Russian countess—a pupil whom Liszt once 
invited to play at a large charity concert. Leaning upon 
his arm, she appeared, therefore, among the other artists 
“i« a gown of violet-velvet, buttoned up to the chin”— 
—the envied of all present. Alas 1 she broke down and 
rose ignominiously to fly, but was quelled by the master’s 
stem voice ordering her to “ remain and finish.” Finish 
she did, accordingly, in a storm of wrong notes; then went 
home and took laudanum, passing for dead during forty- 
eight hours. On her waking came an angry letter ordering 
her to leave Buda-Pesth. However, armed with a revolver, 
she forced her way into Liszt’s rooms, and deliberately took 
aim at him. “ Fire! ” said Liszt, calmly advancing 
towards her. But she did not, poor wretch; falling no 
her knees instead, she besought forgiveness—a useless 
proceeding, for when the master's mind was made up he 
was inexorable, and she had to leave Buda-Pesth. We read 
that she was not ill-looking, but “ painfully thin ” and 
freakish. Liszt was tired of her. 


Pleasanter, if less exciting, experiences were afforded by 
the Polish countess who used regularly to receive her genius 
in a boudoir strewn with rose-leaves, “symbolising thus,” 
says Yanka Wohl, “ an affection full of humility and 
without a thorn.” Liszt did not like thorns, and if there 
chanced to be an earwig or two among the rose-Laves, be 
sure he was too courteous to notice them. Even the 
Comte d’Agoult, whom he had wronged, admitted that he 
was “ a perfect gentleman.” “ To be loved by Liszt,” 
said another infatuated noble dame, “ if only for one day 
is joy enough for a whole life ! ” 

We are not half-way through the bevy, but enough has 
been said to show the truth of Yanka Wohl’s assertion 
that “Liszt was not intended for domestic life. His 
family hearth was the world, and he found his home in 
the altars which were raised to him wherever he 
went. . . .” 

Obviously a comet in ihe stove makes unsatisfactory 
fuel for pot-au-feu. Chopin is said to have loved Liszt’s 
interpretation of his music better than his own; and in 
return Liszt played nothing with so much grace and charm 
as his friend’s valses—valses which some one said ought 
to be danced to by countesses alone. Here, indeed. Liszt’s 
personal experiences exceeded Chopin’s. What shadows 
must have floated through his mind as he caressed the 
keys—what reminiscences of violet velvet and rose-leaves, 
of exquisite, languishing, adoring creatures perfumed by 
attentive Cherizettes! 

“O that I might never . . . hear the voice of busy 
common sense I ” cries Keats; and as we finger the pages of 
Liszt’s life, this sentiment finds an echo in our hearts. 
But common sense will make itself heard somehow, and 
Liszt himself lived long enough to see Romanticism fade 
away. E % 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE HEW LIFE OF DICKENS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sin,—The reputation of Charles Dickens is so securely established 
that it will be able, no doubt, to bear up against even so monumental a 
mistake as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's recently published " Life," withall 
its oleaginous eulogy—its remorseless rhapsodies. In so far, therefore, 
as the hero of tde book is concerned one may let it pass on to die 
tender mercies of Time. But there are other questions raised by 
the volumes. And among them are these : What are the limits which 
literary decency should set to the publication of private documents ? 
And: What is the minimum of capacity and care which should be 
demanded in a critic who indulges in wholesale attack ? 

A letter written by John Dickens, the father of the novelist, is 
published in facsimile by Mr. Fitzgerald (vol. ii. p. 113). It is not a 
nice letter; it is the sort of letter of which thousands are penned every 
day by people hard pressed for money. A letter whioh most people 
would have left to rot on the dust-heap from which Mr. Fitzgerald has 
seen fit to rescue it. Why call up this ineffectual, impecunious, ghost 
—a ghost from which (if there be anything at all in heredity) Dickens 
derived some, at least, of his abounding sense of humour ? The 
biographer will, doubtless, allege that he is merely producing docu¬ 
mentary evidence in support of the contention that Dickens pin 
was the " study ” from which Micawber was drawn. But that question 
was settled long ago in Forster’s "Life of Charles Dickens"—the 
whole business being treated there with discrimination and reserve. 
Mr. Fitzgerald should surely have remembered, when considering the 
expediency of publishing this deplorable document, that John Dickens 
was the grandfather of certain distinguished persons now living. 

Hablot K. Browne is the object of some very scathing aspersions on 
the part of the biographer. They appear in vol. ii. and at pp. 241, 251, 
and 253: 

" Dickens . . . had to content himself with H. K. Browne, or ‘ Phiz ’ 
as he was called. . . . • Pickwick' was a perfect triumph in the art. 
. . . ' Nickleby,’ by the same hand, was bold and spirited, but there 
was a falling off ... In ‘Chuzzlewit' this tendency had become 
caricature. . . . With ‘Bleak House' Phiz tried a new stjle. He 
wished to be taken seriously. . . . For the figures all attempts at 
drawing were abandoned. . . . This system was pursued in the 
succeeding stories with a regular crescendo of inferiority. ... At 
last Dickens was compelled to cast off bis coadjutor and look for other 
aid." 

The statements of fact in these extracts are as grotesque as the 
criticisms are gratuitous. The original drawing of Pickwick was made 
by Seymour—as every student of Dickens knows, with the exception, 
as it would appear, of the Founder of the Dickens Fellowship. The 
omission in Mr. Fitzgerald's list of Browne's exquisite drawings for 
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“ D«vid Copperfield ” will strike most readers as being disingenuous. 
And what, may we inquire, were "the succeeding stories" that dis¬ 
played “a regular crescendo of inferiority”? "Little Dorrit’’ was 
the only book following “ Bleak House ” that was illustrated by Phiz. 
Dickens himself it was who “tried a new style" and desired a new 
style of illustration. To speak of Browne, whose name will for ever be 
associated with the best and most characteristic work of Dickens, as a 
“cast-off coadjutor” is impertinent and absurd. 

But one must not, perhaps, take Mr. Percy Fitzgerald too seriously. 
For in criticising his own work he displays the same gay irresponsibility 
that characterises his comments on the productions of others. Thus in 
calling our attention to a novel of his own writing entitled “Never 
Forgotten," he says : “ The book is sold and read to this hour— and a 
perfume has bun named after it." Quaint—very—as our friend Tingle 
might have said. 

October 2. _ William Mackay. 

CLAUDE AND COROT 
To the Editor 0] The Academy 

Sir, —As nobody seems to think it worth while to take any notice of 
the remarks of the “Man in the Street,” I hope you will pardon me 
taking up a little of your space with a few remarks concerning his letter 
dated September 9. As he seems to lay down the law, it makes one 
feel as if you must say something. But not being a literary man, it is 
hard sometimes to express oneself. But the artist thinks and feels all 
the same and it is the artist, the men who paint, who see and feel the 
charm of Corot. Perhaps it is because he was one of the few landscape 
painters who have ever lived who knew exactly what to leave and when 
to leave off excepting perhaps Cecil Lawson, David Cox (in his last 
period) and some others of the Barbizon School. 

Comparisons are often odious and are generally drawn by amateurs. 
But I once saw two pictures in an exhibition, entitled Timber Hauling 
in the New Forest, or something to this effect. One was a work which 
will live, a great painting by the late Ch. Furse, the other, merely an 
academic well-drawn picture by Miss Kemp-Welch; it might be easier 
to draw comparisons between these two than between Claude and 
Corot. Perhaps, it wilt always be that the “ men in the street” will 
prefer the grand compositions of Claude and Turner to a Constable, 
Corot, and others of the Barbizon School. 

October 2. ' “ Non-Academic.” 

YORKSHIRE FOLK-SONGS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he verses which Mr. Oliver Onions was unable to verify may 
be found in Ward’s “English Poets," vol. i. p. 232. The first stanza 
should run thus: t: .; 

" This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 

' Every night and alle, 

r-.!JE 23 Fire and sleet, and candle lighte. 

And Christe receive thy saule ” 

Bet surely the “ Lyke-Water Dirge " is of Scottish origin ? 

_ B. M. G. 

THE NAVY UNDER NELSON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I have been not a little interested by the passage of arms 
b etween your reviewer and Mr. Masefield. As a collector of naval 
prists, and one who is especially interested in naval uniform, it has 
been a matter of speculation with me how Mr. Masefield would reply 
to the charge of having made a mistake in the lieutenant’s uniform of 
the Nelson period. Of course during that era, which covered nearly 
half a century, there was as much change in the uniform and costume 
Of the fleet as there has been since the Crimean War. But your 
reviewer is quite right in saying that lieutenants wore their hats fore 
and aft. It was the captains and superior officers who wore the bead¬ 
covering athwartshipa. Mr. Masefield appears to have been misled by 
this And in " The Naval Miscellany.” which is a fairly trustworthy 
guide, he will find portraits of naval lieutenants in the year 1800 wearing 
tfaehat with the paints before and behind. 

October 4. Naval Research. 

"BONNIE DOON” 

To ike Editor of The Acadbm y 

Sir,—I n yo«r notice of Mr. Hutton's "Book of English Lovs 
Poems," his version of "Bonnie Doon" is described as "not that 
usually i n clud e d among the poems of Bums." I presume this must be 
the one beginning: "Ye flowerie banks o’ bon me Doon, How can ye 
bloom sae fair." This was the version sent by the poet to John 
Ballantyneof Ayr, altered from a still earlier one sent in 1791 to A. 
Cunningham at Edinburgh, and adapted to an old melody known as 
“Campdelinore" or “BalUndalloch's Reel." The first line runs: 
“Sweet are the banks, the banks of Doon." Afterwards, in 1792, 
Burns wrote the popular version: " Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon,” in which every second line had to be lengthened from six 
syllables to eight, in order to suit the tune with which we are all 
familiar. This tune was called “ The Caledonian Hunt's Delight," of 
unknown origin, but supposed by some to be an Irish air. So that 
altogether there were three versions of this well-known song, but the 
second is superior to either of the others, and might well be chosen as 


a specimen of the poet's powers, whenever quoted apart from the 

music. 

October 3. C. S. Jerram. 

[Our objection was that no explanation such as is offered by our 
Correspondent was given by the anthologist.—En.) 


“ABOUT IT AND ABOUT IT” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T his phrase, which your correspondent, Mr. J. C. L. Clark, 
traces to one of Charles Lamb's " Lepus " papers, has certainly an 
earlier origin, for Pope uses it with much force in the Dnncisd 
(Book IV.), where Dulness is addressed as follows: 

" For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 
With all such reading as was never read : 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it. 

And write about it, goddess, and about it” 

Judging from the context, it seems probable that Lamb had this 
passage in mind. Either author may have suggested the phrase to 
FitzGerald, or, very probably, neither. 

October 2. H. C. Minchin. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —When Lamb wrote " to talk about it and about it," he was 
quoting Coleridge. See The Friend, ii. 7, where the phrase occurs in a 
translation of a passage from the Clouds of Aristophanes : 

" Great goddesses are they (the Sophists) to lazy folks. 

Who pour down on us gifts of fluent speech, 

Sense most sententious, wonderful fine effect. 

And how to talk about it and about it, 

Thoughts brisk as bees, and pathos soft and thawy." 

If FitzGerald borrowed the expression, it was probably from the same 
source. 

Charles Lee. 


"THE PORTENT" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir ,—A propos of E. A. B.’s appreciation of the late George 
Macdonald's " ghost-story ” " The Portent,” in the current Acadrmy, I 
would like to say that to my personal knowledge—1 brought a brand- 
new copy this morning—the book is not out of print. It forms vol. vii. 
of Dr. Macdonald's " Works of Fancy and Imagination," of which 
volumes may be purchased separately, published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. 

October 2. • J. C. L. Clark. 

[Messrs. Chatto and Windus also write pointing out that there is 
still a steady demand for the book.—E d.] 
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Taylor, l. A. The Life of Queen Henrietta Maria. In two vols. Hutchin¬ 
son, 34s. net 

Hubback, J. H., and E. Jane Austen's Sailor Brothers. Lane. tas. 6d. 
net. 

CHILDRBN'S BOOKS. 

The Red Booh of Romance. Edited by Andrew Lang. Longmans, 6s. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. Wood myth and Fable. Hodder & Stoughton 
5s. net. 

The St tries of Willy Wind and Jock and the Cheeses. By the Duchess of 
Buckingham and Chandos. Illustrated by John S. Eland. Black, 
3s. 6d. 

Robertson, W. Graham. A Year of Songs for a Baby in a Garden. Illus¬ 
trated. Lane, 3s. 6d. 

Little Olaf and the Bears \ Little Red Riding Hood. Ntsbet, is. net. each. 

The Holy Land. An albrnn of ten scenes (reproduced in colour from 
paintings) connected with the life of Jesus. Owen, is. 6d. net. 

CLASSICS. 

Bacchytides : The Poems and Fragments. Edited, with introduction, notes, 
and prose translation, by Sir Richard C. Jebb. Cambridge : University 
Press, 15s. net. 

DRAMA. 

Cleather, Alice Leighton; and Crump, Basil. Tristan ant Isolde. An 
interpretation embodying Wagner's own explanations. Methuen, as. 6d. 

■DUOATXOK. 

Contributions to the History of Education: III.—Pioneers of Modern 
Education, 1600-/700. By John William Adamson. Cambridge: 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Ma premitre visite a Paris. Par A. K. C. An illustrated French reading 
bx>k for beginners. Oxford : Clarendon Press, is. 6d. 

Thomson, C. Linklater. A First History of England. Part vi.—1689-1820. 
Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

De Fivas, V. Nero Grammar of French Grammars. Fifty-seventh edition, 
revised throughout and enlarged. Crosby Lockwood, 2s. 6d. 

Balzac’s Les Chouans. Edited by C. L. Freeman. Modern French Series. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 3s 

Adams, J. W. H., M.A. Illustrative History — Stuart Period. Horace 
Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

Howard, M. A., B.A. A Primer of General History: Mediaval History. 
Horace Ma’shall, 2s. 6d. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Department of the Interior Ethnological Publications: Vol. i— The Bontoc 
Igorot. By Albert Ernest Jenks. Manila : Bureau of Public Printing. 

PTCTION. 

Housman, Clemence. The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis. Methuen, 6s. (see 
P 1025.) 

Perrin, A. The Waters of Destruction. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

Satchell, William. The Toll of the Bush. Macmillan, 6s. 

“ Handasyde.” The Four G rdens. Edinburgh: Foul is, is. net. 

Whadcoat. Gordon, C. Rosamund,'s Morality. Greening. 6s. 

Turner, Reginald. Dorothy R/eburn. Greening, 6s. 

Tarkington, Booth. The Beautiful Lady. Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sinclair, Francis. Where the Sun Sets. Sampson Low, 6s. 

Kernahan. Mrs. CouKon. A Village Mystery. White, 6s. 

Bindloss, Harold. The Impostor. White, 6s. 

Hume, Fergus. The Fatal Song. White, 6s. 

Dundas, Chris'ian. The Journeys of Antonia. Unwin. 6s. 

Benson. R. H. The Kings Achievement. Pitman, 6s. 

Bloundelle-Burton, John. The Sword of Gideon. Cassell, 6s. 

Campbell, Frances. A Pillar of Dust. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 6s. 

The Vampire Nemesis, and other Weird Stories of the China Coast. By 
“Dolly.” Bristol: Arrowsmith, is. 

Hornung, E. W. A Thief in the Night. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

GEOLOGY. 

United States Geological Survey : A Treatise on Metamorphism. By Charles 
Richard van Hisc. Wafer Supply and Irrigation Papers : rr<y-r22, 124, 

12b, 128, IJ2 ; and Bulletins : 243, 257, 262. Washington : Government 
Printing Office. 

HISTORY. 

Stead, Alfred. Great Japan. With a foreword by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G 
I^ine, 10s. 6d. net. 

Findon, B. W. History of the Playgoers' Cub. The Playgoers’ Club. 

Moilliet, J. Lewis. Abberley Manor. Worcestershire. Elliot Stock, 6s. net. 

Hunt, William. The Political History of England. Vol. x. —From the 
accession of George III. to the close of Pitt’s first administration. L ong- 
mans, 7s. 6d. net. 

LITERATURE. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. viii: Pennagi—Pfennig. Double 
Section. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 5s. 

Skeat, Walter W. A Primer of Classical and English Philology. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2s. 

Quaint Sayings from the Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Elliot Stock, 
3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Henderson, C. Hanford. The Children of Good Fortune. An Essay in 
Morals. Constable, 5s. net. 

Balliett, Mrs. L. Dow. Vibration. Second e iition. Atlantic City, N. J. 

Pater, Calvin. How to Live the Simple Life. Werner Luirie, is. net. 

The Wisdom of the East: The Rose Garden of Sa'di. Selected and 
rendered, with introduction, by L. Cranmer-Byng. Murray, is. net. 

Shand, Alexander Innes. Days of the Past. A Medley of Memories. Con¬ 
stable. 12s. 6d. net. 

Egerton, Hakluyt. Patriotism. Allen, 5s. net. 

Miscellaneous Bulletins roi and riq of the University of Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wiscousin. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Job, Herbert Keightley. Wild Wings. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Beavan, Arthur H. Fishes I have Known. Unwin, 5s. 

POETRY. 

Lewis, Arthur. Ways of Verse. The Wincot Press, Ciiorleywood, 2s. net. 

Thomas, Richard H. Echoes and Pictures from the Life of Christ. Headley, 
2s. 6d. 

Bayne. Charles J. Perdita, and other Poems. Atlanta : Cole Book Company. 

Watson, Edward Willard. Old Lamps and New, and other Verse. Phila¬ 
delphia : Fisher. 

REPRINTS. 

Thin Paper Classics : Sterne, Laurence. “ The Life and Opinions of Tris¬ 
tram Shandy, Gent." ; and “ A Sentimental Journey through France and 

1.1 Italy." Newnes, 3s. 6d. 

Morley, John. The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. In fifteen parts. 
Part I. Macmillan, 6d. net. 

Munro, Neil. Gilian the Dreamer. Blackwood, 3s. 6d. 

Burton s History of Scotland. In eight vols. Vol. vi. Blackwood, 2S. 6d. 

_ net. 

The Arden Shakespeare: Timon of Athens. Edited by K. Deigbton. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. • 

Swinburne's Tragedies. Vol. ii. Chatto Sc Windus, 6s. net. 

Grossmith, George and Weedon. The Diary oj a Nobody. Bristol : Arrow- 
smith, 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Lankester, E. Ray. Extinct Animals. Illustrated. Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Reich, Emil. The Failure of the *' Higher Criticism." Nisbet, 6s. 

The Seraphic Keepsake. “A Talis nan against Temptation, written for 
Brother Leo by Saint Francis of Assisi : also his Words of Counsel and 


Praise of God Mos* High. Printed in facsimile from the Saint’s hand¬ 
writing. and set forth by Reginald Balfour, of the Third Order of St. 
Franci-.’* Burns & Oates, 3s. 6d. net. 

Edmunds, Albert J. Buddhist and Ch> istian Gospels. Being Gospel parallels 
from Pali texts, n w first compared from the originals. Third and 
complete edition. Ki gan Paul. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Cator. Dorothy. Everyday Life among the Head-Hunters. Illustrated. 
Longm ns. 5s. net. 

Macdonald, Alexander, F.R.G.S. In Search of El Dorado. A wanderer’s 
experiences. Introduction by Admiral Moresby. Illustrated. Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Andrews, W iliam. Picturesque Yorkshire. York and Noith Riding. The 
Shirt* series. Valentine. 

Loyson, Madame Ihac.nlhe. To Jerusalem through the Lands of Islam , 
among Christians, Jews, and Modem*. Pieface by Prince de Polignac. 
Kegan Paul. 

Kennedy, Bart. The Green Sphinx. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

English Topography. Parts xvi. and xvii. The “ Gentleman's Magazine ” 
Library. Elliot Stock. 

Hardy, E. J. John Chinaman at Home. Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

John Hoppner. By H. P. K. Skipton (Methuen, 2s. 6d.). Though 
by no means the least interesting or the least capable of our eighteenth- 
century portrait-painters John Hoppner has hitherto received but 
scanty attention from the tribe of writers on art and artists. The 
monograph on this painter, therefore, which Mr. Skipton has con¬ 
tributed to the “ Little Books on Art ” series is in the nature of spade¬ 
work and as such may be considered worthy of more serious attention 
than the majority of its companion volumes. Though regarding it as 
certain that Hoppner was born on April 4, 1759, Mr. Skipton is unable 
to clear up all the mysteries in connection with the painter’s origin, 
and while advancing all the theories known in a tentative and impar¬ 
tial manner, he discreetly leaves the reader to decide for himself 
whether Hoppner was in truth the son of an unknown surgeon or had 
a more august parentage. The account of Hoppner's life given in 
these pages is certainly the most complete that has yet appeared and 
the author is to be commended for the evident pains he has taken to 
amass all the available information. It is, perhaps, because his little 
book is so full of facts and dates that its reading at times becomes a 
little arduous, and though no doubt the majority of readers of such 
volumes are more interested in the history of the man than the art of 
the painter, one could wish that Mr. Skipton entered at greater length 
and with more thoroughness into a critical estimate of the painter’s 
work. Such critical comments as Mr. Skipton allows himself to make 
are of a most superficial character and relegated to a few pages at the 
end of the volume. Comparing him with Reynolds Mr. Skipton is of 
the opinion that Hoppner is his superior as a painter of children, his 
inferior as a painter of men, and almost his equal as a painter of 
women, while his summing up is that Hoppner's place •• is henceforth 
with Reynolds, Romney and Gainsborough, though probably the 
lowest of the four.” If by this statement Hoppner is ranked above 
Raeburn Mr. Skipton is clearly in the wrong, while on the other hand 
reasons are not wanting for ranking Hoppner above Romney, whom 
he excelled in many painter-like qualities. It is true that Hoppner 
has recently come into favour, like Romney, more thanks to the good 
looks of his sitters than to any widespread appreciation of his crafts¬ 
manship, but though his actual handling of paint is not to be com¬ 
pared with that of Reynolds. Gainsborough or Raeburn, the technique 
of Hoppner is at once broader and less conventional than that of 
Romney, who is his inferior both in precision of draughtsmanship and 
vigour of modelling. 

Great Batsmen ; their Methods at a Glance. By George W. Beldam and 
Charles B. Fry. Illustrated by six hundred Action-Photographs, 
(Macmillan, 21s. net.) This is not a book for one cricket-season, 
but for all time, at any rate for many years. It is the most 
scientific work and the most practical work on batting that has yet 
appeared, a combination of example and precept which could not be 
bettered. Whatever Mr. Fry has to say of the art of batting, there is 
Mr. Beldam to give examples; whatever Mr. Beldam’s wonderful 
photographs show, Mr. Fry is there to explain and analyse. The 
method followed has been to take nineteen batsmen, W. G. Grace, 
Ranjitsinhji, Trumper, Fry, Clem Hill, F. S. Jackson, Duff, MacLaren, 
Noble, Hayward, R. E. Foster, Tyldesley, Hirst, L. C. H. Palairet, 
J. H. Sinclair, Armstrong, Jessop, and Quaife, and photograph them 
each instantaneously as they went through a succession of strokes, so 
that each player's characteristic methods and his exact manner of 
playing such and such a stroke may be examined with a minuteness 
of detail which no amount of watching in a match or at nets would 
give. Part II. deals with " strokes illustrated,” stance, back-play, 
forward-play, push-stroke, leg-stroke, etc., also with comments by Mr. 
Fry ; and a few curiosities, match-pictures, etc., wind up the volume. 
It is not only an entrancing picture book, yielding model after model 
of grace and strenunusness fit for the sculptor's chisel and all sorts 
of happy memories of sunny days spent in idleness at Lord's and 
elsewhere ; but it is an invaluable document on the science and art of 
cricket. No cricketer between the ages of eight and eighty should be 
without it. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.'S LIST. 


Now Ready. THE BOOK ON JAPAN, 

THE RISEN SUN 

By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, Price 12 s. 6d. net. 

This book on Japan, by a distinguished son of the land, will attract a great deal 
of attention. Baron Suyematsu, being as well acquainted with Western civilisation 
as with Oriental, is enabled to form an impartial, and therefore invaluable, estimate 
of his country. 

This volume is divided into three sections—"Antecedent to the War,” -‘A 
Nation in Training,” and "Some External Relations." Several of the later sections 
bear upon the present outlook in the Far East, and upon recent events. 


Now Ready. 

DAYS OF THE PAST : A Medley of Memories. By Alexander 

INNES SHAND. Demy 8vo, tas. 6d. net. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. By Oliver Elton, Professor of English 

Literature at Liverpool University. Ctown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 

EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Professor E. Rat Lankester. With 

numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE DECORATION OF LEATHER. From the French of 

GEORGES DE RECV, by MAUDE NATHAN. With Illustrations and 
Examples of Leather Decoration from Various Sources. 7s. 6d. net. 

"WILD WINGS : Adventures of a Camera-Hunter among the 

Larger Wild Birds of America on Land and Sea. By HERBERT K. JOB. 
Pronisely Illustrated from Photographs. Square 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A. G. 

BRADLEY, Author of "The Fight with France for North America," etc. 
New Edition. With many Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By James Rowland Angell, Head of the 

Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Introductory 
Study of the Structure and Function of Human Consciousness. 7s 6d. net. 

THE WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST. By 

WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By Lyman Abbott. Crown 

8vo, js. net. A discussion of the question : ‘ 1 Why do people go to Church ? " 

ETHICS AND MORAL SCIENCE. By J. Levy-Bruhl, Charge 

de Cours A (’University de Paris, Professeur A l'Ecole libre des Sciences 
politiques. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

"A vigorous and well reasoned plea for the treatment of ethics, like physics and 
biology, by methods strictly scientific. The book, which is well translated, is the 
outcome of learning and of careful thought, and is well worth attentive study.”— 
Standard. 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Hugo Munsterberg, Professor of 

Psychology in Harvard University, Author of "Psychology and Life," etc. 
i6mo, as. 6d. 

THE SMITHY : A Drama. By Robert South, LL.B. Cr. 8vo, 

SS. net. 

“ Full of strong dramatic situations and brisk, effective dialogue."— Daily News 


Order* should Now be Booked for 

Emma Lady Hamilton 

From New and Original Source* and Documents, together with an 
Appendix of Notes and New Letters. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Portraits, Facsimiles, and other 
Illustra-tions, in Photogravure, Collotype, etc. 

By WALTER SICHEL, 

Author of" Bolingbroke and His Times," " Disraeli: a Study," etc. 

Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. [Immediately. 


In the Press. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 

1870-1900. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A, Author of "A Life of 
Napoleon I.," etc. Demy 8vo. With Maps and Plans. 18s. net. 

CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Trans¬ 
lated from the French. Vol. II. now ready, 1873-1875. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

ALMOND OF LORETTO. By R. J. Mackenzie, M.A. Damy 

8vo, ias. 6d. net. 

BURFORD PAPERS Edited by Rev. VV. H. Hutton, B.D., 

Editor of “Tne Letters of Bishop Stubbs," etc. Damy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A Political Biography. By 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By Rev. Stopford 

M. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D., Author of " A History of English Literature," etc. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. By Henry M. Trollope. Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

TWO BIRD LOVERS IN MEXICO. By C. William Beebe. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE WAYS OF NATURE. By John Burroughs. Author 

of " Far and Near," etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. By Max Muller 

Selected from his Writings and Edited by his Widow. Cloth, as. 6i. net. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. By 

GEORGE GISSING. A iPocket Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait of the 
Author. Cloth, as. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By George Meredith. Pocket 

Edition. Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, as. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WORKS OF EMERSON. Centenary Edition in 12 

volumes. With Introduction by EDWARD WALDO EMERSON, and 
Portraits. Each volume sold separately. Price 6s. net each. 

[Volume I. now rendv. 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. By 

A. G. BRADLEY, Author of "Highways and Byways in Norih Wales." etc. 
With numerous sketches of the country by W. M. MEREDITH. Large demv 
8vo, ias. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. By Bernard Shaw, Author of 

" Man and Superman," etc. [Next week. 

ROSE O’ THE RIVER. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Author of 

"Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” etc. Illustrated in Colour by GEORGE 
WRIGHT, Crown 8vo, 51 

THE QUEEN'S MAN. By Eleanor C. Prick, Author of 

"Angelot” 6s. 

" Captious, indeed, would be the reader who asks for a mere engaging romance 
than ' The Queen's Man.' "— Punch. 

"A well told historical romance of love and adventure ."—Daily Telegraph. 

THE COLONEL'S DREAM. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 

Author of' 1 The Conjure-Woman,” etc. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE TIDE. By Margaret Sherwood. 

Author of “ Daphne," etc. 6s. 


THE RECKONING. By Robert W. Chambers, Author of 

"Cardigan,” “The Maid at Arms,"etc. 6s. 

A Ion*, romantic story of revolutionary times in New York. This work continues 
the series instituted wiih " Cardigan." 

PETER AND ALEXIS. By Dmitri Merejkowski, Author o( 

" The Death of the Gods,” " The Forerunner,” etc. 6s. 

PARADISE. By Alice Brown, Author of “King’s End,’’ 

” Meadowgrass,” etc. 6s. [A ’ext w k. 

THE LABOURER'S COMEDY. By Mrs. Stepney Raw-on. 

Author of " Tales of Rye Town," etc. [_Oct, 

THE HEALERS. By Maarten Maartens, Author of “Don- 

thea." "My Poor Relations,” etc. [Oi/orer, 


Llata and Proapectuaea auppUed on application. 
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Ready October 19. 

New Book by MAJOR MARTIN HUME. 

Demy 8vo, with Eight Portraits. Price 18s. net. 

THE WIVES of HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

By MARTIN HUME. 

Author of “ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth," " The Love Affairs of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” etc. 

LIMITED TO TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY SETS. 

Ready October 16. 


HURST & BLACKETTS HE W BOOKS. 

THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH. 

By GILBERT WATSON. 

Author of “ Two Rolling Stones in Japan.” Illustrated with Drawings 
by H. J. Engel Tbrzi. Dciny 8vo. Price ios. 6d. net. 

TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS. 

By JOHN L. C. BOOTH. 

. Special Correspondent to the Graphic in Macedonia in 1904. 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and Four 
Coloured Pictures. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

WITH TOGO: 

The Story of Seven Months’ Active Service under Bis Command. 

By H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 

In 1 volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author. 

Price 1 os. 6d. net. Third Edition in the press. 


In Sixteen Volumes. Demy 8yo. Price Twelve Guineas net the Set 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

OF ENGLAND. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

* < * This new Edition, which is limited to Two Hundred and Fifty Sets, 
profusely illustrated wiih Coloured and Hand-coloured Illustrations. Booki 
lovers are strongly advised to order early if they wish to secure a set of these 
superb volumes. 

Now Ready. 

Crown 8vo. Two Volumes. Price 10s. net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 

GREAT MUSICIANS. 

By RUPERT HUGHES. 


HUMOURISTS OF THE PENCIL. 

By L. G. HAMMERTON. 

Containing Reproductions of the work of most of the Humorous Artists, 
of the Day. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


FROM TOKYO TO TIFLIS. Uncensored Letters from the 
War. By F. A. McKenzie, Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail. In 1 volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, Plans, and a 
Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

IN REMOTEST BAROTSELAND, from the Victoria Fall, 
to the Source of the Zambesi. By Col. Colin Harding, C.M.U.. 
Acting Administrator of Barotseland. In 1 volume, demy 8 wo, 
with numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the jour¬ 
ney. ios. 6d. net. 

ZANZIBAR IN CONTEMPORARY TIMES. By R. N. 

LYNE. In 1 volume, demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 

LHASA. Second Edition. By Percival Landon. Is now ready, 
in 2 volumes, with all the Original Illustrations, and the new 
Official Survey of Lhasa and neighbourhood. £a as. net. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. 

Ready this Month. 

Demy 8to, with Maps and Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

THE SIEGE AND FALL 

OF PORT ARTHUR. 


By W. RICHMOND SMITH. 

Reuter's Correspoi dent with the Third Imperial Japanese Army in front 
of Port Arthur. 

Preface by Lieut.-General Sir W. G. NICHOLSON, K.C.B. 


The Latest Six-Shilling Novels. 


HE LOVED BUT ONE 
THE PARSON’S WOOD - 
CAPTAIN MAROON - 
DEBORAH’S LIFE - - 

THE THIRD KISS « 

THE FLIGHT OF GEORCIANA (Oct. to) 
THE WIND-JAMMER8 - 
THE WEB OF THE PAST - 
THE PROCE88ION OF LIFE 
OUTCASTS OF THE EAST (Shortly) 
BROTHERS OF PERIL - 
THE SEVEN STREAMS (Shortly) 


F. Frankfort Moore 
Violet A. Simpson 
Robert Stuart 
- James Blyth 
Herbert Flowerdew 
R. N. Stephens 

- T. Jenkins Halns 
Countess of Cromartte 

Horace Annesley Vaoheii 

- Florence Bailey 

- Theodore Roberts 

- Warwick Deeping 


THE NUNNERY WALL (Shortly) Elizabeth Holland (Lady Owen) 


NEW NOVELS. 

FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. By Edith H. Fowler, 

Author of “ The World and Winston.” 1 volume, 6s. 
FORTUNE'S CAP. By Mary E. Mann, Author of “ Olivia’s 

Summer,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 

THE FATAL RING. By Dick Donovan, Author of “ The 

Scarlet Seal,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. net. 

A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. By Ada Cambridge, Author 

of ‘‘The Devastators,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 

MISTRESS OF THE ROBES- By Sidney FI. Burchbll, 

Author of “ My Lady nf the Bass,” etc. 1 volume. 6s. 

THE SECRET OF THE LEBOMBO. By Bkrtram Mit- 

ford, Author of “ Dorrien of Cranston,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 

THE SHOW'MAN. By the Author of “ The Views of Christo¬ 
pher,” etc. 1 volume, 6s.i 

THE FATE OF LUKE ORMEROD- By Richard Dowling, 

Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” “ Old Corcoran’s Money,” 
“ A Baffling Quest,” etc. In 1 volume, 3s. 6d. 

IDLE IDEAS IN 1905 . By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of 
“Three Men in a Boat,” “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 
Ini volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE EXPLOITS OF JO SALIS, a British Spy. By William 

Greener, Author of “A Secret Agent in Port Arthur.” In 1 
volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A COUNTRY BUNCH. By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney, 
Author of “ Folly Corner,” etc. In 1 volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE PURPLE HEAD. By Edwin Pugh, Author of “ Tony 
Drum,” etc. In 1 volume, 6s. 

MARIAN SAX. Second Edition. By Madame Albanesi, 
Author of “ Capricious Caroline,” “ Susannah and One Elder,” 
etc. In 1 volume, 6s. 

DR. GEO. MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 volume, crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

David Blglnbrod. Robert Falconer. 

Sir dibble. Salted with Fire. Alec Forbes ol Howglen. 


London : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 
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With a Foreword by LORD ROSEBERY— NOW READY 


GREAT JAPAN 

A 8TUDY IN NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 

By ALFRED STEAD, Author of “ Japan by the Japanese” 

With a Forewor 1 by t ie R>. H >n. the Earl of Roskbery, K.G. 
Demy 8vo, 10 s. 6 ( 1 . net. 500 pp. 

A careful appreciation of the great new Empire from an internal 
point of view. The inner life of the Japanese has been carefully 
studied by the Author, and a great deed of light has been thrown 
on the domestic side, morality and religion, treatment of women, 
etc. “ Great Japan " is an endeavour to show to the world those 
causes which have produced the effects of which all the world is a 
spectator to-day. 

LIST OF CONTENTS 

A NATION AND l’8 HEAD—PATRIOTISM—BU8HIDO, THE JAPANE8E 
ETHICAL CODE—ANCE8TOR-WOR8HIP—TRUE RELIQIOU8 FREEDOM— 
THE SIMPLE LIFE-EDUCATION—BUILDING UP INDU8TRIE8 IN AN 
AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY—The CREATION OF A MERCANTILE 
MARINE—MAKING TR» DE— PRESERVING AGRICULT URE—SOCIALISM 
AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE—THE ARMY AND THE NAVY- 
HUMANE WAR—THE RED CRO 88 8 OCIETY—THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN—THE MORAL QUE8TION—SCIENTIFIC COLONISATION—THE 
PIONEER OF INTERNATIONALISM 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls—“Great Japan," by 
Alfred Si fad. l'emy 8vo, 10s.6rt.net. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 

(Napoleon II.) A Biography compiled from near sources of information. 

By EDWARD DE WERTHEIMER. With Numerous Illustrations, two Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Daily News .—“This volume proves the author to possess practised literary skill and 
a keen sense of character." 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE 

Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Buonaparte, 1769-1793. With 
Portraits. Bv OSCAR BROWNING Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—*' Mr. Browning’s interesting book will be welcomed by Napoleonic 
students.*’ 


JANE AUSTEN’S 
SAILOR BROTHERS 

Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, 
and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. 

By ;. H HUBBACK and E. C. HUBBACK. Dem> 8vo, tas. 6d. i et. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE 

Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe. Bart., Ambassador frOm Charles II. 
to the Court of Madr d in 1665. Written bv Herself. With Extracts from the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. ANewEditun. With New Portraits, 
Illustrations, etc. With an Introduction by BEATRICE MARSHALL, and a 
Note upon the Illustrations by ALLAN FEA. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


RIFLE & ROMANCE IN 
THE INDIAN JUNGLE 

Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life, wi:h 54 Illustrations by 
the Author, and Reproductions from Photographs. 

By C’ptaia A. I. R. GLXSFURD (Indian Army). Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 

A new work on Sineing and Voice Production. 

Ry D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD 
ELGAR, and a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Spectator .— ,- A vab able and stimulating contribution to musical asthetics.” 

Morning Pest .—“ Enthusiastically and eloquently written.” 

Pall Mall Gazette .—“This remarkable book.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME 

By VERNON LEE, Author of “ The Enchanted Woods," “ Hortus Vitae," etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HERETICS 

By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of “The Napoleon of Notting Hill.** 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Third Edition. 

Daily Telegraph .—“ Bright, whimsical, clever and amusing." 


NOVELS 


THE FORD 

By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of “ Mutineers," “Both Great and Small," etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Standard .—“ An impressive n >yel . . . clever and thoughtful." 

Pall Mall Ga e?te .—“ ’I he main *'ory . . . is excellently told.*’ 


THE LOtfE CHILD 

By T. B. CLEG < «-• ■ vo, 6a. A New Novel by a New Writer. [Now ready. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “Derelicts," “Where Love Is," etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Eighth Thousand. 

Mr. C K. Shorter in Sphere .—“ A book which has just delighted my heart.” 

Pall Mall Gazette .—“ A rare achievement . . . wholly delightful. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST 

The Needs of Man 

A BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS 
By W. WINSLOW HALL, M.D., Author of “ Applied Religion,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

Sanatoria for Consumptives 

By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

_ A NEW EDITION OF THE 

Private Life of Warren Hastings 

By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 

[Ready shortly. 

Memories of Madras 

By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Author of "The Private Life of 
Warren Hastings.” 

Vv ith 4 Photogiavure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
' The whole book is bright and readable, and its interest is much enhanced by a 
.^ e A nurr '° er P ortra,ts an d other illustrations.”— Glasgow Herald. 

• * °^S reat charm and very exceptional interest. "— Bookman. 

(| b°ok is attractive in appearance, and will well repay perusal.”— World. 

' ” monument of accuracy and painstaking research."— Academy. 

9 NEW BIOGRAPHY BY CLARA TSCHUDI 

Maria Sophia 9 Queen of Naples 

Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Q ueen Maria Sophia has claims, however, to a permanent niche in history, if 
only for the superb courage of which she has pro'ed herself the possessor." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

" A strange romantic story, and it is told with dignity and sympathy." 

_ St. James's Gazette. 

HEW VOLUME OF THE “ BIJOU" SERIES 

Gleanings from the Talmud 

Selected and Newly Translated into English by the 
Rev. WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A., PhD., Author of “Rabbi 
Jews,” “Sage and Saviour,” “The Voice from the Cross,” etc. 

Leather, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 

Rambling Recollections 

By PEARSE MORRISON. Demy 8vo, 58. net. 

“As a member of the Corporation of the City of London, as a newspaper 
proprietor, as a successful business man, he has been in contact with affairs, and 
tells much of what he remembers simply, straightforwardly, and genially." 

Publisher and Bookseller. 

“ The volume is characteristic of the author—blunt in speech, to the point, and 
essentially chatty.”— City Press. 

A Queen of Unrest 

The Story of Juana of CastUe, Mother of Charles V. 

By HARRY TIGHE, Author of “ Archie Wynward.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A picturesque and interesting book."— Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Tighe gives an interesting picture of Spain at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and also describes the dramatic vicissitudes in Juana of Castile’s unhappy 
life."— St. James's Gazette. 

“The subject is an interesting one, and the author treats it in an easy narrative 
manner .”—Notts Guardian. 

NEW NOVELS 

The Temptation of Philip Carr 

By MAY WYNNE, Author of “For Faith and Navarre,” "Ronald 
Lindsay," etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Deals with the condition of the London poor and the selfish apathy of the smart 

set.The story has much merit, and will be greatly appreciated by many readers.” 

Notts Guardian. 

Bendish 

By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR (the late WILLIAM FORD, C.S.I.), 
Author of “Prince Baber and hie Wives.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A Mutiny novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one as 
having an intimate knowledge of native character."— St. James's Gazette. 

“ Possessed of a powerful and vivid imagination, Mr. St. Clair wTit>-s chapters that 
seem to belong to the ‘ Arabian Nights, - but which add greatly to the Oriental flavour 
of the book.” —Dundee Courier. 

A Son of Ashup 

By Capt. WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES, R.N., Author of “ Under One 
Flag," “A Goddess from the Sea,” etc. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


and well-studied exposition of ancient life ."—Dundee Adv 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 

25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


NON - CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: the Historical 

DtvtlopnuDt of the Qur'an. By the Rev. EDWARD SELL, D.D., M.R.A.S. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE ORIGINAL SOURCES OF THE QUR’AN. By the Rev. 

W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL.M.A., D.D. Small poat 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 

MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 

the Rev. H. A. REDPATH. D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. By the late Right Rev. WILLIAM 

STUBBS, D.D. With Preface by Prof. MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6d. 

THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS OF 1908. Its Ideals and 

Hopea. With detaila and auf(eations relating to the problems and duties of the Church 
in all parts of the world. Published under the authority of the Pan-Anglican Congress 
Committee. Demy 3 vo, stitched, 4d. 

AN APPEAL TO THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Containing 

an Address on Variations in Doctrine and Practice, a Report of a Deputation to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Two Treatises by BISHOP COSIN on the “ Catholic 
Religion of the Realm of England.” Edited by HENRY WACB, D.D., Dean of Canter¬ 
bury. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

DEVOTIONAL LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 

Sequel to " Books of Devotion." By the Rev. Canon C. BODINGTON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ss. 6d. 

The FALL Of LE GRAND SARRASIN. Being a Chronicle of 

Sir Nigel de Bessin, Knight, of things that happed in Guernsey Island in the Norman 
Seas in and about the year One Thousand and Fifty-seven. By the Rev. W. J. 
FERRAR. With 3 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. 

RELIGION in JAPAN. Shintoism, Buddhism, and Christianity. 

By the Rev. G. A. COBBOLD, B.A. With several Illustrations. New Edition. Small 
poet 8vo, cloth boards, xs. 6d. 

“THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN.” I.-FROM 

NATURE. II.-FROM REVELATION. ByJ. A. FLEMING, M. A.,D.Sc.,F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, xs. 


EARLY BRITAIN. — ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By 

THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. With several Mape. Fcap. 8vo, doth 
boards, 5s. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. A Study 

of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore DUCHESNE. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURE from the Third Edition of " Les Origines du Culta 
Chretien." Second English Editiou, Revised with considerable Additions by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, xos. 

It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has appeared on this 
subject. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CONTRASTED WITH CHRISTIAN 

FAITH and with ITSELF. By WILLIAM LEFROY, D D, Dean of Norwich. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ss. 6d. 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Reviews of some Recent 

Attacks on the Christian Faith. By HENRYWACE, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 

By HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three 

Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the Request of the Bishop, with an Address 
on "The Authority of Holy Scripture." By HENRY WACE, D.D,, Dean of Caotcroury, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION.-EGYPT AND CHALDEA. 

Fourth Edition, Rev’sed and Enlarged, by Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With map and over 470 Illustrations, 
including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocoo 
(bound by Riviere), 48s. 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS.—EGYPT. SYRIA. AND 

ASSYRIA. By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by 
M. L. McCLURE With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s ; half-morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 50s. 

THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.C. TO 330 B.C. 

By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. 
McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to 
(approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 

ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 

Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Prof. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLVHES NOW READY, 

ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC AND EARLY \ PAINTING: ENGLISH and AMERICAN. 

CHRISTIAN. By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, B.A. 


ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. 

By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 

By H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A, and Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A 


By 


H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A, and S. R. KOEHLER. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By 

G R REDGRAVE 

PAINTING: CLASSIC AND ITALIAN. By Sir 

EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and PERCY R HEAD, B A. 

SCULPTURE : EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, 

AND ROMAN. By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. 


IN PREPARATION. 

IN' 

GERARD SMITH. 


SCULPTURE: GOTHIC RENAISSANCE AND PAINTJNG^ SPANISH AND FRENCH. By 

MODERN. By LEADER SCOTT. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POETS AND CLASSICS. 


A Selection from Standard Writers, presented in a form which will appeal to every Booklover: 


BROWNING’S (Mrs. E. B.) POEMS, including 

“AURORA LEIGH" 

BROWNING’S (ROBERT) POEMS, including 

“DRAMATIC ROMANCES AND LYRICS,” “MEN AND WOMEN," etc. 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

DANTE. Cary’s Translation. 

HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s. 
These are nicely printed and very cheap Volumes. 


KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO I 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 

SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS,including ‘‘InMemoriam,’’ 

“MAUD," "THE PRINCESS." “IDYLLS OF THE KING,” etc. 

1.; paste grain roan, each 3s. 4d. 

hey are especially suitable for Prize- and Gift-books. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. BRIGHTON: 129 NORTH ST. 


I’rured for the Proprietors by Ballantyne & Co. Limited, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and by 
_ Geo. Nf.wnf.s, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand. _ __ 
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Autumn Announcements 


A SELECTION FROM 

MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW ANO FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

PART I. NOW READY. 

Popular Edition. Unabrldgod. In IB Monthly Parts. 8vo, 6d. not oaoh. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART BY MR. 
HOLMAN HUNT. 

Pre-Raph ae lit ism and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

By W. Holman Hunt. With 40 Photogravure Plates and many 
other full-page and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUE NOW READY. 

LORD ROBERTS’S 

Forty-One Years In India. 

With Illustrations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

A People at School. 

By H. Fielding Hall, Author of •* The Soul of a People.” 8vo. 

Recollections. 

By William O’Brien, M.P. for Cork City. With Photogravure 
Portraits. 8vo. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.-NEW VOLUMES 

Crown 8vo, flat backs and gilt tops, 2s. net. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 

By Edmund Gosse. [ Tuesday 

Andrew Marvell. 

By Augustine Birrell [Ready. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

Captain John Smith. 

By A. G. Bradley. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

THE CHAN FORD SERIES.-NEW VOLUME. 

Thackeray's Esmond. 

With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 6s. [ Shortly. 

Essays on Medieval Literature. 

By W. P. Ker. Extra crown 8 vo, 5s. net. [Ready. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 

CHARLES LEVER 

With all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Harry Lorrequer. 

Illustrated by Phiz. [Ready. 

Charles O’Malley. 

Illustrated by Phiz. [Shortly. 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY MB. MARION 
CRA WFORD. 

Gleanings from Venetian History. 

By F. Marion Crawford. With 30 Photogravure Plates after 
Drawings by Joseph Pennell, and 200 Illustrations in the Text 
by the same Artist. 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. 

VOLUME IV. READY SHORTLY. 

A History of Modern England. 

By Herbert Paul. In five volumes. Vol. IV. 1875-1883. 8vo. 
“v' : Previously published, Vols. I.—III., 8s. 6d. net each. 

Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship. 

By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Author of “ The Golden Bough.” 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

New Work by the Author of Manchu and Muscovite.” 

Japan and the Far East. 

By B. L. Putnam Weale. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8\ o. 

'Shortly 

MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8 to, 6s. each. 

KIPPS. By H. G. Welts. [Ocl. 20. 

SOPRANO. A Portrait. By F. Marion Crawford. 

[Nov. 3. 

LONE MARIE. By W. E. Norris. [ Ready. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. By Rosa N. 
Carey. [Ready. 

A WAIFS PROGRESS. By Rhoda Broughton. 

[Ready. 

THE LAST CHANCE: a Tale of the Golden 
West. By Rolf Boldrewood. [Ready. 

THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. By William 
Satchell. [Ready. 

Daily Mail: “There can be but one opinion about this book : it is 
one of the most powerful novels that have been written during the past 
ten years.” 

THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. By Edith Wharton. 

[Oct. 13. 


Complete List of Anneuneemente Poet Free on Application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

AUTUMN, 1905. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'S AUTOBiOGRARHY. 

MY LIFE: A RECORD OF EVENTS AND 

OPINIONS. By Alfred Russel Wallace, Author of “Man's 
Place in the Universe,” “Darwinism,” “Geograpical Distribution 
of Animals, “ Natural Selection and Tropical Nature,” ‘‘The Malay 
Archipelago.” With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, Facsimile, 
Letters, etc. Two vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. . 

It is anticipated that this.work will be one of the most important publica¬ 
tions of the autumn season. Besides giving full and extremely interesting 
details of the great scientist’s early life and education, his first inclination and 
attraction towards science, and an anecdotal narrative of bis travels on the 
Amazon and in the Malay Archipelago, it relates the historic incidents 
connected with his association with Darwin, gives full accounts of all the 
people he met, and a very particular history cf his investigation of Spiritualism 
and the various controversies evolved from his theories. The book is written 
in a fascinatingly open and candid style, ar.d is sure to be widely read. 

THB LATEST TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE, 

THE ORIGIN OF LIFE: its Physical Basis and 

DEFINITION. By J. Butler Burke. With Photographs 
diagrams, etc. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

While experimenting at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, to determine 
the effect of radium on sterilised bouillon, Mr. Burke recently found that be 
could secure the apparently spontaneous generation of growths, resembling 
bacteria, but which were neither bacteria nor crystals. Mr. Burke has put 
the results of his investigations and discovery into a book, and there is little 
doubt that it will be eagerly looked forward to by the whole of the scientific 
world, and its importance cannot be easily estimated. 

FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMAT’S UFE. 

REMINISCENCES of a RETIRED DIPLOMAT. 

By Sir Frederick Robert St. John, K.C.M.G. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Sir Frederick St. John's reminiscences cover the wide range of forty years 
in the public service throughout Europe, Central and South America—the 
Near and Far East, as well as in the Far West. Sir Frederick's many diplo¬ 
matic posts include—Attache at Florence and at Stuttgart, Secretary at Peking, 
Constantinople, and Vienna; Secretary of Legation at Buenos Ayres and 
Rio Janeiro; Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople, Minister Resident in 
Central America, Colombo and Venezuela ; and Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Belgrave and at Berne. 

A NEW WORK BY W. H. MALLOCK. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF. By 

W. H. Mallock, Author of “Religion as a Credible Doctrine.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF JAVA. 

JAVA: FACTS AND FANCIES. By Augusta 

De Witt. With 160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

AN EDITION DE LUXE, WITH COLOURED PLATES, OF 

THE FIELDS OF FRANCE. By Madame Mary 

Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
by W. B. MacDougall. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

It may be justly said that Madame Duclaux’s book on rural France has 
become a classic. Its interest and value was in no way ephemeral, for in it 
Madame Duclaux gives the sense of that wonderful world of out-of-doors 
which seems fading from the hcrizon of the modern town-dweller. It is a 
book eminent y suited for illustration, and Mr. MacDougall spent a long 
period in the districts dealt with in the volume in making a series of artistic 
paintings which are reproduced by the best colour process. Unlike many 
such books, the paintings were done to illustrate t> e text, and not the text 
written to the pictures. 

A FASCINATING HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH. 

WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. With numerous Portraits. Two vols. 

. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This is a romantic story from real history, dealing with a highly talented 
woman of the eighteenth century who moved in Continental Courts, and 
founded the fortunes of the town of Baireuth. It is constructed entirely from 
fresh material gathered from documents hitherto unknown, and gives a bright 
and spirited picture of Court life on the Continent one hundred years ago. In 
addition to the great amount of fresh material upon which the book is founded 
and which has not seen light before, there are many portraits, hitherto un¬ 
published, scattered throughout the volumes. 


A CHARMING AND STANDARD BOOK ON LACB. 

THE LACE BOOK. By N. Hudson Moore, Author 

of “ The Old China Book,” “ The Old Furniture Book,” etc. With 
70 Engravings, showing specimens of Lace, or its wear in famous 
Portraits, with Border, by C. E. Cartwright and Decorations after 
Bodoni. 4to, 21s. net. 

This is a handsomely illustrated history of lace from the earliest times. It 
is divided into five parts, dealing respectively with the Growth of Lace, Italian 
Lace, French and Spanish Laces, and English and Irish Lace. ■ In the intro¬ 
ductory part the author traces the whole history of lace manufacture in ail 
countries in an exhaustive manner, and gives full details of the different styles 
of lace of the various periods. 

FIOHTINQ FOR THB “ASHES." 

AN AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER ON TOUR. 

Reminiscences, Impressions, and Experiences of Two Trips. With 
Records of Matches and Views on English Cricket. By Frank 
Laver. With nearly too Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mr. Laver’s book is not a mere record of the cricket matches in which the 
Australian cricketers took part. It is for the most part a record of what a 
traveller sees and hears, and deals largely with the social aspect of the tenth 
and twelfth teams whilst in England, New Zealand, and America, and during 
their journey to the Mother Country and back. The book, therefore, net only 
appeals to the cricket enthusiast, but to that large sec ion of the public whose 
interest in cricket is less ardent. 

A NBW BOOK BY THB AUTHOR OP "HONORIA’S PATCHWORK.” 

A COAT OF MANY COLOURS. Woven from 

Honoria’s Letters to the Best Friend, and Patched with Pieces 
from a Certain Note-book. By the Author of “ Honoria’s Patch- 
work." With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARRY PURNISS ON DRAWINO. 

HOW TO DRAW IN PEN AND INK. By 

Harry Furniss. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THB WIT AND WISDOM OF DICKENS. 

THE BOZ BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled by 

J. W. T. Ley, Hon. Secretary of the Dickens Fellowship. Con¬ 
taining an Index to Subjects and a Portrait of Dickens. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net, cloth ; 5s. net leather. 

ANDRBW LAND ON "BDWIN DROOD." 

THE PUZZLE OF DICKENS'S LAST PLOT. 

By Andrew Lang. With Illustrations by S. Luke Fildes, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

FOR SHAKSPBRB STUDENTS. 

SHAKSPERIAN SYNOPSES. Outlines or Argu¬ 
ments of the Plays of Shakspere. By J. Walker McSpadden, 
Author of “Synopses of Dickens’s Works.” Small crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. _ 


NEW 6/- NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS 

BY THB AUTHOR OP "JEMIMA,” "THB OTHER SON," BTC. 

OXENDALE. By Ella Macmahon, Author of “ A 

New Note,” etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY THB AUTHOR OP "THB SILVER KBY." 

BEGGARS’ LUCK. By Nellie K. Blissett, Author 

of “ Bindweed,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A PAMOUS ITALIAN NOVEL. 

NOSTALGIA. By Grazia Deledda, Author of 

“Cenere,” etc. Translated by Helen Hester Colvill. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN WBSTACOTT." 

THE INSEPARABLES. An Oxford Novel of To¬ 
day. By James Baker, Author of “ The Cardinal's Page,” “ The 
Gleaming Dawn,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., ii Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Mb. GEORGE ALLEN 

Education 

Denominational Teaching and the Education Act of 1902. 

By H. Egerton . net 1/6 

Fiction 

Because of Jock. By E. L. Haverfield . 6/0 

The Making of Michael. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 6/0 

The Bride of a Day. By R. B. and Dorothea Townshend. 6/0 

History 

The True Account of Nelson's Famous Signal. By Lt.-Col. 

T. Henry Bayli3... net /6 

Natural History 

Bird-Life Glimpses. By Edmund Selous . net 6/0 

Poetry 

Ionica. By W. Cory. A New Edition. net 3/0 and 4/0 

The Electra of Euripides. Translated by Professor Gil¬ 
bert Murray.—. net 1/0 and 2/0 

WilUam the Conqueror (An Historical Drama). By James 

F. Waight . net 3/6 

Political 

Patriotism : An Essay Towards a Constructive Theory of 
Politics. By Hakluyt Egerton . net 5/0 

Reprints 

Hans Andersen’s Stories and Tales. Translated by H. O. 

Sommer. New Pocket Edition . net 3/0 and 4/0 

Ruskin Reprints for the Pocket. net per volume 2/6 and 3/6 

On the Old Road : Miscellaneous Articles and Essays. 

(Vol. i., On Art; vol. ii.. On Art; vol. iii., On Literature, 
etc.) 

The “ Library Edition ” of Ruskin Vols. XIX.-XXIII. 

Volume xix. The Queen of the Air, The Cestus of 
Aglaia, etc. 

Volume xx. Lectures on Art, Aratra Pentelici, etc. 

net each 25/0 

Theology 

Venetian Sermons. By Alexander Robertson, D.D. ..net 7/6 

Messes. H. R. ALLENSON & Co. 

Biography 

The Life of Madame Guyon. By T. C. Upham. 6/0 

John Tauler’s History and Life and Twenty-five Sermons. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Winkworth. 6/0 

Children’s Books 

The Six Little Travellers. Written and Pictured by Mrs. 

Arthur Gaskin. net 1/0 

The Cinderella Owl-Book. Written and Pictured by Mary 

L. Gordon. net 1 /o 

Reprints 

Heart and Life Booklets 

Religion in Common Life. By John Caird, D.D., LL.D.; 
Christmas Eve. By Robert Browning 

each, net /6, 1/0, and 2/0 

India Paper Series : 

On Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Thomas Carlyle; 

Aurora Leigh. By Mrs. Browning. ..each 1/6 and 2/6 

A Daily Message from Many Minds. net 2/6 

Allenson's Sixpenny Series : 

Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning ; Law’s Serious Call. 

Theology 

What Shall I Tell the Children. By George B. Reichel.... 3/6 

The Mountain Path : Forty-four Talks to Children. By 

John A. Hamilton .. 2/6 

Forty Bible Lessons and Forty Illustrative Stories. By 

R. M. Brown . 3/6 

The Coming People ; A Study of Life in its Religious and 

Social Aspects. By Charles F. Dole . 3/6 

The Theology of Civilisation. By Charles F. Dole. 3/6 

Martyrs of Hell’s Highway. By H. Elwyn Thomas 1 /o and 1 /6 

Mb. ALSTON RIVERS 

Children’s Books 

The Zoo : A Scamper. By Walter Emanuel. Illustrated 

by John Hassall . net a/6 

The Guide to Fairyland. Written and Illustrated by Dion 

Clayton Calthrop . net 7/6 

The Stoat Pack. By G. G. Desmond. Illustrated. 5/0 

Spring Blossoms and Summer Fruit: Sunday Morning 
Talks to the Children. By John Byles. Second Edition 

i_*. „ *«< 1/6 


Fiction 

Hugh Rendal : A Public School Story. By L. Portman 6/0 

Tales from the Great City : A London Girl.. 3/6 

A Captain of Men. By E. Anson More .. 6/0 

In Life’s Byways. By C. S. Bradford._. 3/6 

In Desert Keeping. By Edmund Mitchell. 6/0 

The Tower of Siloam. By Mrs. Henry Graham.. 6/0 

As Dust in the Balance. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose.. .. 6/0 

The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel. By R. E. Vernede., .. _ 6/ 0 

History 

The Russian Revolutionary Movement. By K. Zilliacus.. net 7/6 

Travel 

The Siege of the South Pole. By Hugh R. Mill.... net 7/6 
The Story of Exploration. Edited by J. Scott Keltie 
The Nile Quest. By Sir Harry Johnson, G.C.M.G. 

The Penetration of Arabia. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. 

Further India. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

The St. Lawrence Basin. By Dr. S. E. Dawson 

Mb. EDWARD ARNOLD 

Biography 

The Life of Johannes Brahms. By Florence May. Two 

vols. net 21/0 

Final Recollections of a Diplomatist. By the Right Hon. 

Sir Horace Rumbold . net 15/0 

A Forgotten John Russell. Being Letters to a Man of 
Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by Mary Eyre Mat- 

cham. net 12/6 

Theodore of Studium : His Life and Times. By Alice 

Gardner. Illustrated. net 10/6 

A Memoir of the Right Hon. Arthur, Baron Hobhouse. 

By L. T Hobhouse and J. L. Hammond. 

Short Lives of Great Men. By W. F. Burnside and A. S. 

Owen. Illustrated . 3/6 

The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins (Baron Bramp¬ 
ton.) Cheaper Edition . 6/0 

Economics 

Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions (1865-1893). 

With Introductory Notes (1905). By the Right Hon. 
Viscount Goschen . net 15/0 

Education 

Lingua Matema. By R. Wilson, B.A. 3/6 

Fiction 

The Professor’s Legacy. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 6/0 

A Flood Tide. By Manr A. Debenham. 6/0 

The Brown House and Cordelia. By Margaret Booth_ 6/0 

A Trombone and a Star. By C. T. Podmore. 6/0 

Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch (’’ Q.”). New Edition. Illustrated from the 

Boydell Gallery . 6/0 

Three Little Cooks. By Lucy Crump. Illustrated. 2/5 

History 

The Romance of Empire. By Philip Gibbs. 

Miscellaneous 

The Queen’s Poor : Life as they find it in Town and Coun¬ 
try. By M. Loane ... 6/0 

The Wallet Series of Handbooks. net each 1/0 and 2/0 

The Management of Babies, by Mrs. Leonard Hill; 

On Collecting Miniatures, Enamels, and Jewellery, 
by Robert Elward ; Motoring for Moderate Incomes, 
by Henry Revell Reynolds ; On Taking a House, 
by W. Beach Thomas; Common Ailments and 
Their Treatment, by M. H. Naylor. 

Political Caricatures, 1905. By F. Carruthers Gould ..net 6/0 
Races of Domestic Poultry. By E. Brown. Illust.. .net 6/0 
Common-Sense Cookery. By Colonel A. Kenney Herbert. 

New Edition. Illustrated. net 6/0 

Poetry 

The ZEneid. Trans, by Charles J. Billson, 2 vols. ..net 30/0 

Science 

Recent Advances in Physiology. By A. P. Beddard, 
Leonard Hill, J. J. R. Macleod, Benjamin Moore, and M. 

S. Pembrey. Demy 8vo. net 16/0 

Practical Physiology. By the same Authors. New Edi¬ 
tion. Illustrated. net 12/5 

Valves and Valve Gear Mechanisms. By W. E. Dalby. 

Illustrated .... net 21/0 

Food and the Principles of Dietetics. By Robert Hutchi¬ 
son. New Edition. Illustrated... net 16/0 

Surgical Nursing. By Russell Howard. Illustrated. 6/0 

The Laws of Health. By D. Nabarro. Illustrated . 1/6 
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Sport ,. _ 

A Fishing Catechism and A Shooting Catechism. By 
Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson. 2 vols.each 3/ 

Theology 

Acts of the Holy Ghost: A Record of Personal Experience 

of Religious Revivals and Missions. By Dean Pigou ... 16/0 

t Some Dogmas of Religion. By John Hllis McTaggart net 10/6 

Travel 

The Great Plateau : Being an Account of Exploration in 
Central Tibet. 1903, and of the Gartok Expedition, 1904- 

1905. By Captain C. G. Rawling. Illustrated- net 15/0 

In the Desert. By L. March Phillipps. Illustrated .. net 12/6 
Flood, Fell, and Forest. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

2 vols. Illustrated . net 2 S/° 

Two Years in the Antarctic : Being a Narrative of the 
British National Antarctic Expedition. By Lieutenant 

Albert B. Armitage, R.N.R. Illustrated . net 15/0 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of Shipping and Craft all Round 
the World. By R. T. Pritchett. Cheaper Edition. 
Illustrated.- — .. 3/6 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL & SONS 


Art 


The Wantage CoUection. net 5 guineas and to guineas 

Richard Cosway, R.A. By George C. Williamson - net 10/6 

The Royal Academy of Arts. By Algernon Graves, F.S.A. 

Vol. lii .. •' net 4 2 /° 

Domestic Architecture in England in the Seventeenth and 

Eighteenth Centuries. By H. Field and M. Bunney ..net 2 guineas 

Ideals in Art. By Walter Crane. net 10/6 

Rubens. By Hope Rea. net 5 /° 

Turner. By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. net 7/6 

Poems by Tennyson. Illustrated by Eleanor Fortescue- 

Brickdale.. 7/6 and 21/0 

How to Collect Books. By J. Herbert Slater. net 6/0 

Biography 

Beautiful Women in History and Art. By Mrs. Steuart 

Ersldne. net 21/0, 6 guineas, and 35 guineas 

A Dictionary of Saintly Women. By A. B. C. Dunbar. 

Vol. ii . net «% 

History 

The Age of Justinian and Theodora. By W. G.Holmes. Vol.i. net 9/0 

Literature 

Studies in Poetry and Criticism. By J. Churton Collins. 

Interludes in Verse and Prose. By the Right Hon. Sir 

George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. net 6/0 

Philosophy 

The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore. 

Reprints 

The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 

Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. Bullen. Vol. ii. net 
The Complete Works of Adelaide Anne Procter. With 
Introduction by Charles Dickens. net 

Messrs. BEMROSE & SON 

Memorials of Old Hertfordshire. Edited by P. C. Standing 
Memorials oCOld Hampshire. Edited by the Rev. G. E. Jeans 
Longton Hall Porcelain : Being Further Information Re¬ 
lating to this Interesting Fabrique. By William Bem- 
rose, F.S.A. 

Derbyshire Charters. Edited by J. H. Jeayes 
The Values of Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate from 
the 15th to the 19th Century. By J. W. Caldicott. 
Edited by J. Starkie Gardner 
Old English Gold Plate, with numerous Illust. By Alfred 
E. Jones 

Derby, Its Rise and Progress. By A. W. Davison 
Smalley, Its History and Legends. By the Rev. Charles 
Kerry 

Church Plate of the Diocese of Bangor. By E. Alfred 
Jones 

Church Plate of the Isle of Man. By E. Alfred Jones 
A Litany of Remembrance, Compiled for Retreats and 
Quiet Days for his clergy. By the Right Rev. George 
Ridding, D.D. Cheaper Edition 
The Children’s Book of Old Testament Story. By Mrs. 

C. D. Francis 

Soldiers of the Cross in Zululand. By E. H. W. 

Harmony of the Proper Psalms. By the Rev. Melville 
Scott, M.A. 

The Confessional. By the Rev. Canon Meyrick 


10/6 

5 /o 


Messrs. A. & C. BLACK 


Art 


Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard. 

Illustrated . net 20/0 

Burma. Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly ... .net 20/0 


India. Painted by Mortimer Menpes, R.I., R.E. Des¬ 
cribed by Flora Annie Steel. net 20/0 

London—Vanished and Vanishing. Painted and Described 

by Philip Norman . : net 20/0 

The Italian Lakes. Painted by Ella du Cane. Described 

by Richard Bagot . net 20/0 

Rembrandt. By M. Menpes. Text by C. Lewis Hind ..net 12/6 
Normandy. Painted by Nico Jungmann. Described by 

G. E. Mitton . net 10/0 

Bruges and West Flanders. Painted by A. Forestier. 

Described by G. W. T. Omond. net 10/0 

The Homes of Tennyson. Painted by Helen Allingham 

Described by Arthur Paterson. ne. 7/6 

The Garden that I Love. By Alfred Austin. Illustrated 

by George S. Elgood, R.I. net /6 

The Beautiful Birthday Book. Illustrated by Gertrude 

Demain Hammond; Borders, etc., by A. A. Turbayne.. net 7/6 
Abbotsford. Painted by William Smith, Jr. Described 

by the Rev. W. S. Crockett. net 7/6 

Days with Velasquez. By C. Lewis Hind. net 7/6 

Children’s Books 

Animal Autobiographies: The Black Bear. By H. Perry 

Robinson. The Cat. By Violet Hunt .each 6/0 

Willy Wind, and Jock and the Cheeses. By the Duchess 

of Buckingham and Chandos. 3/6 

The Adventures of Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. 

Translated and abridged by Dominick Daly. 6/0 

The Adventures of Punch. By Ascott R. Hope. 6/0 

The Schoolboy Abroad. By Ascott R. Hope. 5/0 

The Head of Kay’s : A Public School Story. By P. G. 

Wodehouse . 3/6 

History 

Mediaeval London—Social. Mediaeval London—Eccle¬ 
siastical. By Sir Walter Besant. 2 vols. net each 30/0 

A Military Geography of the Balkan Peninsula. By Pro¬ 
fessor L. W. Lyde and Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferry- 

man . 5 /° 

Science 

Black's Medical Dictionary. Edited by J. D. Comrie, net 7/6 
A Treatise on Zoology. Edited by E. Ray Lankester. Part 

V.—" Mollusca.” By Dr. Paul Pilseneer ..net 12/6 and 15/0 

Theology 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Translated, 
with a Commentary, by Rev. R. H. Charles. 

Johannine Vocabulary. By Edwin A. Abbott. net 13/6 

The Life of Jesus. By Dr. Amo Neumann. Translated by 

Maurice A. Canney. net 2/6 

Travel 

India of To-day. By Walter Del Mar. net 6/0 

Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 

Biography 

The Hearseys: Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian 

Family. By Colonel Hugh Pearse, D.S.O. net 15/0 

John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., D.C.L. By the Right 

Hon. Sir Gainsford Bruce, D.C.L. net 10/6 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to His Wife. Annotated 

by Sydney C. Grier. net 15/0 

Children's Books 

The Forest of Wild Thyme. By Alfred Noyes . net 5/0 

Fiction 

Richard Hartley : Prospector. By Douglas Blackburn .. 6/0 

The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases. By P. Gibbon.... 6/0 

Madame, Will You Walk ? By Beth Ellis. 6/0 

Where Angels Fear to Tread. By E. M. Forster ......... 6/0 

Helena : A Novel. By Mrs. H. O. Forbes. 6/0 

In the Hands of the Czar. By Garrett Mill. 6/0 

Miss Lomax : Millionaire. By Bessie Parker. 6/0 

His Indolence of Arras. By W. J. Eccott. 6/0 

History 

The Siege and Capitulation of Port Arthur. By Ellis 

Ashmead Bartlett . net 21/0 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Walter H. James. 

The College of St. Leonard. Edited by John Herkless and 

Robert Kerr Hannay.— . ■ 7/6 

Natural History 

My Strange Pets, and Other Memories of Country Life. 

By Richard Bell.. net 6/0 

Philosophy 

Herbart’s Psychology and Educational Theory. By John 

Davidson.-. net 5/0 

Poetry 

Footpaths Thro’ the Veld. By Francis Carey Slater... .net 5/0 
Science 

The Forester : A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and 

Arboriculture. By John Nisbet, D.CEc. 2 vols ....net 42/0 
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Theology 

Christian Prayer. By Rev. William A. Reid. net 

Church Service Society—Euchologion : A Book of Common 
Order. Edited by the Rev. George W. Sprott, D.D.. .net 

Travel 

Village, Town, and Jungle Life in India. By A. C. Ncw- 
i combe . net 

Saints and Savages : The Story of Five Years in the New 
Hebrides. By Robert Lamb. Post 8vo ... 

Messrs. BROWN, LANGHAM & Co. 

Reflections of a Householder. By E. H. Lacon Watson.. 

The Lady Navigators. By Edward Noble. 

The Benefactor. By Ford Madox Hueffer.. 

Lieutenant Gullivar Jones. By Edwin Lester Arnold ... „ 

LM essrs. BURNS & OATES 
Miscellaneous 

The Seraphic Keepsake : A Talisman against Temptation 
written for Brother Leo by Saint Francis of Assisi : 
also his Words of Counsel and Praise of God Most High; 
Printed in F'acsimile from the Saint’s handwriting, anil 
set forth in English by Reginald Balfour, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Who Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? By Alfred 
Marks. With an Introduction by Father Pollen, S.J. 

A Ridingdale Year. By Father Bearne, S.J. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Bibliography 

Early English Printed Books in the University Library, 
Cambridge (1475-1640). Vol. iv. 

Biology 

Reports of the Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits by the members of the Expedition. Edited by 
A. C. Haddon. Vol. III. Linguistics. 

Immunity in Infective Diseases. By Elie Metchnikoff. 


Translated from the French by F. G. Binnie. Illus¬ 
trated . net 

Histological Studies on the Localisation of Cerebral Func¬ 
tion. By Alfred W. Campbell, M.D. .net 

Cambridge Biological Series 
The Origin and Influence of the Thorough-bred Horse. 

By W. Ridgeway. net 


Trees : A Handbook for Students of Forest Botany’. By 
H. Marshall Ward. Vols. IV. V. and VI. 

Cambridge 

Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam¬ 


bridge. Corrected to June 30, 1905. net 

Classics 

Bacchylidcs : The Poems and Fragments. Edited by Sir 
Richard C. Jebb. net 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. By R. D. 
Archer-Hind. 

Horatius, and Other Stories. Edited by G. M. Edwards. 

Educational Science 

Pioneers of Modern Education. By Prof. J. W. Adam¬ 


son . net 

Roman Education. By A. S. Wilkins. net 


English 

Cambridge English Classics 

The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. i., edited 
by Arnold Glover, M.A. ; The Poems of George 
Crabbe, edited by Dr. A. \V. Ward, 3 vols., vol. i. ; 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman and the Holy 
War, by John Bunyan, edited by the Rev. Dr. John 
Brown ; The Poems and Prose of Matthew Prior, 
edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. ; The English Poems 
and Plays of Abraham Cowley, edited by A. R. 

Waller, M.A.each net 

Cambridge University Press New Type 

Ben Jonson’s Underwoods. 

The Elements of English Grammar. By Alfred S. West, 
M.A. Re-issue, with an additional Chapter, " On Essay¬ 
writing.” . 

Geology 

An Introduction to Geology. By J. E. Marr. net 

History 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol IX , Napoleon . .net 

The Second Athenian Confederacy. By F. H. Marshall, 
M.A. Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1905. 

Law 

The General Principles of the Law of Corporations (Yorke 
Prize Essay). By C. T. Carr. 


5/o 

4/6 


12/6 

6/0 


3/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


18/0 

18/0 

12/6 


3/o 

15/0 


4/6 

2/0 


4/6 


2/6 

3/o 

16/0 


7/6 


Mathematics 

The Winchester Arithmetic. By C. Godfrey and G. M. 

Bell .3/0. Teachers’ Edition net 6/0 

Tables and Constants to Four Figures. Compiled by Wil¬ 
liam Hall. ,,et 3/0 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with a Commentary 
Based principally upon that of Proclus Diadochus. By 

William Barrett Frankland . net 6/0 

On Models of Cubic Surfaces. By W. H. Blythe . net 4/0 

The Theory of Sets of Points. By W. H. Young and Grace 
Chisholm Young 

The Elements of Solid Geometry. By Charles Davison 
Index to Lord Kelvin’s Volume of Baltimore Lectures 
Issued gratis to purchasers of the work. 

Oriental Literature and Philology 

Vedic Metre in its Historical Development. By E. Vernon 

Arnold . net 12/0 

Elementary Arabic : A Grammar. By Frederic du Pre 

Thornton. Edited by Reynold A. Nicholson. net 6/0 

Philology and Antiquities 

The Early Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway, M.A. 

Vol. II. 

An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Vol. II. The In¬ 
scriptions of Attica. E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner 21/0 
The Care of Ancient Monuments. By G. Baldwin Brown; 

Theology 

The Psalter of the Church, the Septuagint Psalms compared 

w’ith the Hebrew. By F. W. Mozley . net 6/6 

Messrs. CASSELL & Co. 

Art 

The Artists’ Series : 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. By Percy 
Cross Standing; Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Ernest Nor- 

mand). By Arthur Fish. net each 5/0 

The Art of Portrait Painting. A Practical Treatise. By 

the Hon. John Collier. Illustrated. net 10/6 

Duval’s Artistic Anatomy. New Edition. net 5/0 

Sir Benjamin Stone’s Pictures. In Parts. net each 0/7 

The National Gallery of British Art.12/0 and 15/0 

Great Pictures in Private Galleries. Two vols. .. . 12/0 and 15/0 

Biography 

Sir Wemyss Reid’s Memoirs, 1842-1885. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Stuart J. Reid. net 

Five Famous French Women. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 

LL.D. Illustrated. 

Children’s Books 

A Flower Wedding. By Walter Crane, Author of " Flora’s ” 

Feast,” etc. Illustrated. 

Fairy Tales Old and New. Illustrated. 

Cassell’s Natural History for Young People . 

The Black Adventure Book. The Grey Adventure Book. 

Edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch.each 

The Little Folks Sunday Book. By S. H. Hamer. Illus¬ 
trated . 

The Little Folks Book of Heroes. Illustrated. 

The Little Folks F'airy Book. Illustrated. 

Fiction 

The Hundred Days. By Max Pemberton . 

The Spider’s Eve. By William Le Queux.. 

The Sword of Gideon. By J. Bloundellc-Burton .... .... 

King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. New 

Illustrated Edition . 

John Carruthers : Indian Policeman. By Sir Edmund 
Cox, Bart. 3/6 

History 

Nelson and the Twentieth Century. By Arnold White and 

E. Hallam Moorhouse.. net 5/0 

Miscellaneous 

A Woman of the World. By Ella Wheeler Willcox. 6/0 

The Story of Protestantism. By F. Holderness Gale. 6/0 

The Book of Photography : Practical, Theoretic, and 

Applied. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. Illustrated.... 10/6 

Cheap Dwellings. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. net 1/0 

Organotherapy. By T. H. Batty Shaw, M.D. 6/0 

Natural History 

The Story of the Sun. By Sir Robert Ball. Illustrated. 

In 8 Parts . net each 0/6 

The Zoological Society of London. By H. Scherren.. net 30/0 

Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. E. Hulme. Vol. 8.. 3/6 

Pictures from Nature. By Richard and Cherry Kearton. . net 10/6 
Cassell’s W’ild Birds Sheets . each 1/6 and 0/6 

Poetry 

Verses, Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler 

(Mrs. A. L. Felkin).. 5/0 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 

Art 

The Lace Book. By N. Hudson Moore. Illustrated . .net 21/0 
How to Draw in Pen and Ink. By Harry Furniss. Illus¬ 
trated .-.... net 3/0 


18/0 

6/0 


6/0 

3/6 

6/0 

5/o 

5/o 

3/6 

3/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 
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Biography 

My Life : A Record of Events and Opinions. By Alfred 


Russel Wallace. Illustrated. 2 vols. net 25/0 

Reminiscences of a Retired Diplomat. By Sir Frederick 

Robert St. John. Illustrated . net 15/0 

Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

Illustrated. 2 vols. net 21/0 

Fiction 

Oxendale. By Ella Macmalion . 6/0 

Beggars’ Luck. By Nellie K. Blissett. 6/0 

Nostalgia. By Grazia Deledda. Translated by Helen 
Hester Colvill 

Silhouettes. By Frances Campbell 

The Inseparables. By James Baker. 6/0 

Literature 

The Boz Birthday Book. By J. W. T. Ley . . . .net 3/6 and 5/0 
The Puzzle of Dickens's Last Plot. By Andrew Lang. 

With Illustrations by S. Luke Fildes, R.A. net 2/6 

Clues to Dickens’s “ Mystery of Edwin Drood." By J. 

Cuming Walters ...... net 2/6 

Truth, Wit, and Wisdom. By Algernon Ashton. 6/0 

Shaksperian Synopses. By J. Walker McSpadden .. . .net 2/6 

Miscellaneous 

A Coat of Many Colours. By the Author of ’’ Honoria’s 

Patchwork.” Illustrated . 6/0 

The Emancipation of Egypt 

Religion 

r JThe Reconstruction of Belief. By W. H. Mallock. net 12/0 

Sport 

An Australian Cricketer on Tour. By Frank Laver. Illust. 6/0 

Science 


t The Origin of Life. By J. Butler Burke. Illustrated ..net 16/0 

The Principles of Heredity. By G. Archdall Reid. net 12/6 

An Introduction to Volumetric Analysis. By A. Jamieson 
Walker and Owen E. Mott 

Travel 

Java : Facts and Fancies. By Augusta de Witt. Illus¬ 
trated .. net 14/0 

The Fields of France. By Madame Mary Duclaux (A. Mary 

F. Robinson). Illustrated. Edition de luxe . net 2 1 /o 

The Dorset Coast. By Charles G. Harper. Illustrated net 15/0 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 

Biography 

The Life of Charles Dickens, as Revealed in His Writings. 


By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustrated. Two vols. net 21/0 

Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson in the Pacific. 

By Arthur Johnstone. net 6/0 

Fiction 

The Waters of Destruction. By Alice Perrin. 6/0 

The Speculations of John Steele. By Robert Barr. 6/0 

Love and Lordship. By Florence Warden. 6/0 

Dilys. By F. E. Penny. 6/0 

Maurice. By Joseph Keating. 6/0 

Sacred and Profane Love. By Arnold Bennett. 6/0 

The Freemasons. By L. S. Gibson. 6/0 

The Dreams of Simon Usher. By Algernon Gissing. 6/0 

The Lost Earl of Elian. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 6/0 

So Like a Woman. By George Manville Fenn. 6/0 

A Thief in the Night. By E. W. Hornung. 6/0 

Love's Cross-Currents. By Algernon C. Swinburne . . . . net 6/0 

The Amethyst Box, &c. By Anna Katharine Green. 6/0 

The Princess and the Kitchen-Maid. By Dorothea 

Deakin . 3/6 

History 

A History of Our Own Times, from the Diamond Jubilee, 

1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By Justin 

McCarthy. Two vols .. 24/0 

The Story of Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbour¬ 
hood By J: Holden Macmichael. net 7/6 

Literature 

Essays and Stories of R. L. Stevenson. 3 vols.each 6/0 


Poetry 

Collected Library Edition of Mr. Swinburne’s Tragedies. 

In 5 vols. Vols I. & II. net each, 6/0 or net for 5 vols. 30/0 

Reprints 

The St. Martin’s Library : Macaulay’s History of England 
(5 vols.). JustinMcCarthy’s The Reign of Queen Anne 
(1 vol.). A Hisory of the Four Georges and of William 
IV. (2 vols.), A History of Our Own Times (3 vols.) 

each net 2/0 and 3/0 

Science 

Thunder and Lightning. By Camille Flammarion. Trans¬ 
lated by Walter Mostyn. Illustrated.. ._ ... net 6/0 


CLARENDON PRESS & Mr. HENRY FROWDE 

Art 

Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University 
Galleries, and in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Part iv. 

French and German 

Nodier’s Jean Sbogar. Edited by D. L. Savory. Balzac’s 
LesChouans. Edited by C. L. Freeman. Stael’s De l’Alle- 
magne. Edited by H. W. Eve. Trois Grotesques. 

Edited by H. J. Chaytor. Hugo’s Notre Dame. Edited 
by L. Delbos 

Greek and Latin 

Selections from Plutarch’s Caesar. By R. L. A. Du 
Pontet, M.A. 

Oxford Classical Texts : Platonis Opera. Vol. iv. (comple¬ 
tion). Edited by J. Burnet. Tibullus. Edited by J. P. 
Postgate 

Literature 

Shakespeare’s Poems and Pericles. A Reproduction in 
facsimile, with Introductions by Mr. Sidney Lee, of the 
earliest editions of that portion of Shakespeare’s work 
which found no place in the First Folio, viz., Pericles and 
the four volumes of Poems. Net the set £6/5/0, £3/10/0, 

£4/4/0 and £3/3/0 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee. Vols. xiii—xvi., completing the work 
The Lyrical Poems of Blake. Edited by John Sampson 
The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited by 
J. Churton Collins. 2 vols. 

A Supplement to the Glossary of the Dialect of Cumber¬ 
land. By E. W. Prevost. 

Music 

The Oxford History of Music. (Final vols.). 

Vol. ii.—The Ecclesiastical Period. By H. E. Wool¬ 
dridge. Vol. vi.—The Romantic Period. By E. 
Dannrcuthcr 

Reprints 

Mr. Henry Frowde will also publish shortly : 

Poems and Extracts, chosen by William Wordsworth for 
an album presented to Lady Mary Lowther, Christmas, 

1819 : printed literally from the original, with facsimiles 
Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism in Prose, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Nowell C. Smith, M.A. 

Wordsworth's Guide to the Lakes, with an Introduction by 
E. de Selincourt, M.A. 

Theology 

Schiaparelli’s Astronomy in the Old Testament. Autlior- 
rised English Translation 

Eusebii Chronicorum Liber. Reproduced in Collotype, 
with Introduction by J. K. Fotheringham, M.A. 

Messrs. T. & T. CLARK 

English Church History : From the Death of King Henry 
VII. to the Death of Archbishop Parker, 1509-1575. 

By Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D. net 3/0 

Comparative Religion. By Rev. Louis H. Jordan, B.D. net 12/0 
The Growth of Christian Faith. By Rev. G. Ferries..*1 et 7/6 
The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By Professor George 

B. Stevens. 12/0 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads : The Religion and 
Philosophy of India. By Professor P. Deussen. Trans¬ 
lated by Professor A. S. Geden 
James, The Lord’s Brother. By Rev. Principal W. Patrick 
Bread and Salt from the Word of God. In 16 sermons. 

By Professor S. Theodor Zahn. net 4/6 

A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By Dr. James 
Hope Moulton. Part I.—The Prolegomena 
The International Theological Library : 

The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. By Professor 


W. Newton Clarke, D.D. 4/0 

The Book of Job. By Rev. James Aitken . j/6 


Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs : A Study 
of Old Testament Faith and Life. Part II. By Rev. 
James Strachan 

Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. 

Art 

The Decoration of Leather. From the French of Georges 


de Recy by Maude Nathan. net 7/6 

Porcelain. By R. L. Hobson. Illustrated 

Scarabs. By Percy N. Newberry . net 21/0 

Biography 

Emma Lady Hamilton. By Walter Sichel. net 21/0 

The Life of Charles Godfrey Leland, “ Hans Breitmann,” 

By Mrs. Pennell. 2 vols.. .. net 21/0 
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The Life of Moli&re. By Henry M. Trollope. net 

Lord George Bentinck : A Political Biography. By 
Benjamin Disraeli. With an Introduction by Charles 

Whibley . net 

Almond of Loretto. By R. J. Mackenzie. net 

Days of the Past. By Alexander Innes Shand. net 

Burford Papers. Edited by Rev. W. H. Hutton.. ..net 
Part of a Man's Life. By Thomas W r entworth Higginson 

Children’s Books 

The Story of Noah’s Ark. By E. Boyd Smith. net 

Fiction 

Rose o’ the River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Healers. By Maarten Maartens. 

Peter and Alexis. By Dimitri Merijkowski . 

The Reckoning. By R. W. Chambers . 

The Labourer’s Comedy. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 

The Irrational Knot. By Bernard Shaw . 

The Wheel of Life. By Ellen Glasgow . 

Paradise. By Alice Brown . 

The Colonel’s Dream. By Charles W. Chestnutt . 

The Coming of the Tide. By Margaret Sherwood. 

The Queen’s Man. By Eleanor C. Price. 

History 

Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Trans¬ 


lated. Four vols. Vols. i. and ii. 1873-1875 . . each net 
The Development of the European Nations. 1870-1900. 
By J. Holland Rose, M.A. Demy 8vo. 

Alexander Hamilton. By Frederick Scott Oliver. net 

The Risen Sun. By Baron K. Suyematsu. net 

The Valerian Persecution. By Rev. P. J. Healy,. net 


16/0 


6/0 

12/6 

12/6 

7/6 


6/0 

5/o 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


15/0 


12/6 

12/6 

6/0 


Literature 

A Treasury of English Literature. Selected and Arranged 
by Kate M. Warren. 

Shakespeare Lectures. By Stopford A. Brooke . net 7/6 

Michael Drayton. By Oliver Elton . net 6/0 

The Smithy : A Drama by Robert South. net 5/0 

Sir Thomas More : A Play. By Archibald Fox . net 5/0 

The Ways of Nature. By John Burroughs. 

The Romance of the Milky Way. By Lafcadio Hearn, .net 5/0 

Spiritual Adventures. By Arthur Symons . net 7/6 

The Centenary Edition of Emerson. 12 vols. per vol. net 6/0 

Natural History 

Wild Wings. By Herbert K. Job. net 10/6 

Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. By C. William Beebe. 10/5 

Philosophy and Religion 

Thoughts on Life and Religion. By Max Mfiller. Selected 

from his Writings by his widow . net 3/6 and 4/6 

The Fixed Period. By William Osier, M.D. 

Ethics and Moral Science. By L. Levy-Bruhl. Trans¬ 
lated by Elizabeth Lee. net 6/0 

Studies in Christian Ethics. By II. W. Garrod . net 7/6 

The Immanence of God. By Bordon P. Browne. net 3/6 

The Subconscious : A Study in Descriptive Psychology. 

By Professor Jastrow. t 

The Children of Good Fortune. By C. Hanford Hender¬ 
son . net 5/0 

Religions : Ancient and Modern 

Pantheism : Its Story and Significance. By J. Allan- 
son Picton; Religion of Ancient Greece. By Miss 
Jane Harrison ; Religions of Ancient China. By 
H. A. Giles, M.A.; Animism and Ancestor Worship. 

2 vols. By Edward Clodd.per vol. net 1/0 

The Ingersoll Lectures. New vol. The Endless Life. By 

Samuel M. Crothers. 2/6 

Politics 

Pax Britannica. By Captain F. B. Fletcher-Vane ....net 12/6 

Science 

Extinct Animals. By Professor E. Ray Lankester .. . .net 7/6 

Travel 

In the March and Borderland of Wales. By A. G. Bradley. 

Illustrated by W. M. Meredith. net 10/ 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co, 

Normandy. Written and Illustrated by Gordon Home net 10/6 

The Casentino. By Ella Noyes. Illustrated. net 10/6 

Nebula to Man. By Henry R. Knipe. Illustrated.* ..net 21/0 
In the Track of the Moors. By Sybil Fitzgerald. Illus¬ 
trated . net 1 guinea 

Queen Mary of Modena : Her Life and Letters. By Martin 

Haile. Illustrated. net 16/0 

English History in Napoleon’s Note-books. By H. F. 

Hall . net 7/6 

Florentine Palaces. By Janet Ross. Illustrated. net 3/6 

In Further Ardenne. By the Rev. T. H. Passmore. 

Illustrated. net 7/6 

Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. By E. G. Salter. 

Illustrated. net 4/6 

Notable Pictures ^ in Florence. By Edith Harwood. 

Illustrated.. _ ... net 4/6 


The Bird-Watcher in the Shetlands. By Edmund Selous. 


Illustrated. net 10/6 

The Novels and Stories of Ivin Turgenieff. 16 vols. .. net 96/0 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. Illustrated by C. E. 

Brock . net 5/0 

Dickens' Christmas Stories. 3 vols. Illustrated by C. E. 

Brock . net 2/6 


Mediaeval Towns Series. Illustrated : Brussels, by E. Gilliat- 

Smith ; Cambridge, by the Dean of Ely . . net each 4/6 and 5/6 
Master Musicians Series. Illustrated: Brahms, by J. Law¬ 
rence Erb ; Tschaikowsky, by Edwin Evans . . net each 3/6 
Stories from Shakespeare for Children. Edited by Alice 
Spencer Hoffman : King Lear, J ulius Caesar, Romeo and 
Juliet, Macbeth, Hamlet, King John .... net each 1 /o and 1/6 
Mother Goose Puzzle Book. By Willard Bonte. Illus¬ 
trated by the Author. 

The Fairy Bird and Piggy Wig. By Mabel Chadburn. 

Illustrated . net 5/0 

Stories of King Arthur and the Round Table. By Beatrice 

Clay. Illustrated . net 5/0 

Una and the Red Cross Knight : Stories from Spenser’s 
“ Fa:rie Queene.” By N. G. Royde-Smith. Illus¬ 
trated . net 5/0 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Illustrated .... net 5/0 

Dent's Children's Christmas Treasury of Things New and 

Old. Edited by Edward Hutton. net 5/0 

The School for Donkics. By Mrs. Manners Lushington. 

Illustrated . net 2/6 

Bimbo. By Grace C. Young, Ph.D. Illustrated ....net 2/6 

Sir Roger de Coverley, and Other Essays from the Spe„ 
tator. Ed. by Arthur Symons. Illust. by H. M. Brock. 

net 2/6 

Prayers Ancient and Modern. By Professor W. A. Knight. 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & Co. 

Moliere and His Time : The Fourth Volume of “ A History 

of Theatrical Art." By Karl Mantzius. Illust. net 10/0 

A Handbook of Geography. By Emil Reich. net 10/0 

Esto Perpetua : Algerian Studies and Impressions. By 

Hilaire Belloc . net 5/0 

Underground Man. By Gabriel Tarde. Translated by 
Cloudcslcy Brereton, M.A., with Introduction by H. G. 

Wells . net 3/6 

The Story of Red Fox. By C. G. D. Roberts. Illust.. .net 6/0 

Rome. By Dr. Walther Amelung and Dr. Heinrich Holt- 
zinger. Illustrated. 

Normandy. By Francis Miltoun. Illustrated. net 6/0 

Brittany. By Francis Miltoun. Illustrated. net 6/0 

The Tyrol. By W. D. McCrackan. Illustrated. net 5/0 

The "Saints” Series: 

S. Mary the Virgin. By Rene Marie de la Broise, trans¬ 
lated by Harold Gidney ; S. Clotilda .each 3/0 

Odes from the Divan of Hafiz. By Richard le Gallienne.itef 7/6 

A Little Boy Lost. By W. H. Hudson . net 3/6 

The Library of Art : 

Pisanello. By G. F. Hill ; Constable. By M. Sturge 

Henderson .each net "jl(> 

The Popular Library of Art : 

Raphael. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady); Holbein. 

By Ford Madox Hueffer; The English Water- 
Colour Painters. By A. J. Finbcrg.. . .each net 2/0 and 2/6 


Fiction 

The Secret Kingdom. By Frank Richardson. 6/0 

The Wandering of Joyce. By E. M. Devenish. 6/0 

The Sacred Cup. By Vincent Brown . 6/0 

After His Kind. By M. Sturge Henderson. net 3/6 

After London. By Richard Jefferies. New Edition .... 6/0 

Magic Casements. By Arthur Cripps . net 2/6 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. In 3 vols. net 30/0 


Mr. ELLIOT STOCK 

In the Name of the Bodleian, and Other Essays. By 
Augustine Birrell ^ 

Book Prices Current, Vol. 19, 1905 
The Art and Craft of the Author. ByC. E. Heisch 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Vols. 2 and 3. "London” 
Charles, Duke of Brunswick. A Historical Paradox. By 
Mr. W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse 
The Folk-Lore of Women. By T. F. Thistleton-Dyer 1 
A History of Abberley Manor, Worcestershire. By Rev. J. 
Lewis Moilliet 

Coelestia, and Other Australian Poems. By Mr. W. H. K. 
Yarrington 

Quaint Sayings from the Works of Sir Thomas Browne 
Sun Rays. Selected by E. A. Oakeshott 
White’s Selbome for Students. By Charles Mosley 
Studham : The Story of a Secluded Parish. Bv Rev. J. E. 

Brown 

Literary Celebrities of the Lake District. By F. Sessions 
The Voices ofjthe Desert, A Volume of Verse. By Ernest 
Favance 
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Messrs. GAY & BIRD 

Children’s Books 

The Book of Legends, Told Over Again/ By Horace E. 

Scudder .. _ „ 1 /6 and 1 /o 

A Trip to Santa Claus Land ; or, Ruth's Christmas Eve< 

By Vivian Phillipps. Illustrated. 5/0 

The Animal Alphabet. ByL. B. Thompson. Illust... net 2/6 

Fiction 

Made in Heaven. By “ Anonymous ” . 6/0 

Kitty and the Viscount. By ifulvy Ouseley. 6/0 

My Lady Clancarty. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 6/0 

Literature 

The Florence of Landor. By Lilian Whiting. Illust. ..net 12/6 
Francis Bacon.—His Nova Resuscitatio. Exit Shakes¬ 
peare (but not Without Honour). Enter Bacon. By 
Rev. Walter Begley. 3 vols. 

Miscellaneous 

The Arab : The Horse of the Future. By Hon. Sir Janies 


Boucart, K.C.M.G. Illustrated. net 7/6 

Poetry 

In Bohemia. By Mrs. T. Sterry Hunt (" Canadienne ”) net 3/6 
The Guarding of a Goddess. By John D. Ware. net 3/0 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


Art 

The King’s Pictures : The Royal Collection of Paintings 
at Buckingham Pa'ace and Windsor Castle. Vol. I 
Buckingham Palace Collection. Introduction and Text 

by Lionel Cust . net 20 guineas & 26 guineas 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. Illustrated by 

Arthur Rackham. net 15/0 

Cathedral Cities of England. By George Gilbert. With 
60 Reproductions of Water-Colours by W. W. Collins. 

net 2 guineas and 15/0 
English Hours. By Henry James. Illust. by J. Pennell net 16/0 
Biography 

The Early Life of Leo Tolstoy. By P. Birukoff. Com¬ 
prising the Autobiographical Memoirs of Count Tolstoy, 
i vol. Illustrated. ....net 6/0 


The Early Life of George Brandes. By Himself. 1 vol. 

net 6/0 

Children’s Books 

A Book of Mortals : Being a Record of the Good Deeds and 

Qualities of “the Lower Animals.” Illustrated... .net 10/6 
Poems Every Child Should Know. Ed. by M. E. Burt 5/0 
Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know. Edited by W. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. Illustrated. 5/0 

A Gay Dog. Pictured by Cecil Aldin . 5/0 

Maitland Major and Minor. By C. Turley. Illust. 5/0 

Kingdoms Curious. By Myra Hamilton. Illustrated 

Fiction 

A Lame Dog’s Diary. By S. Macnauglitan. 6/0 

The Snare of Strength. By Randolph Bedford. 6/0 

Miss Desmond. By Marie van Vorst. 6/0 

The Lake. By George Moore. 6/0 

What Happened to Pam. By the Baroness von Hutten 6/0 

Joseph Vance. By W. de Morgan. 6/0 

Barbara Rebell. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes . G/o 

Blue Jay. By Peggy Webling . 6/0 

Baby Bullet. By Lloyd Osbourne . 6/0 

Nigel Thomson. By V. Taubman-Goldie . 6/0 

A Vendetta in Vanity Fair. By Esther Miller. 6/0 

The Conquest of Jerusalem. Bv Miriam Harry . 6/0 

The Missourian. By Eugene P. Lyle.. 6/0 

The Fortune-Hunter. By Harold Molander. 6/0 

Fate’s Intruder. By Frank Savile and A. F.. T. Watson.. 6/0 

Love’s Trilogy. By Peter Nansen. 6/0 

A New Volume of Stories by Count Tolstoy . 3/6 

A New Volume by Israel Zangwill. 3/6 

History 


The World’s History : A Survey of Man’s Record. Vol. V. 

Eastern Europe—The Slavs. net 2 1 /o and 

The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale, Edited by Mrs. F. 

McLaughlin .!. net 

Afghanistan : The Problem Concerning Russian Aggres¬ 
sion, and the Position of India. By Angus Hamilton, 
F'.R.G.S. With Map and Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 

tiet 


Literature 


15/0 
10/0 

16/0 


Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Literature. Trans¬ 
lated from the Danish of George Brandes, Ph.D. 6 vols. 

Vol. VI. : Young Germany. net 12/0 

Contemporary Men of Letters Series : 

Vol. iv. Algernon Charles Swinburne. By George 
Edward Wood berry ; vol. v. George Meredith. By 

G. K. Chesterton .—each net 1/6 

Illustrated Cameos of' Literature: Aristotle. By Fritz 
Mauthner ... mm .... net 1 /6 


The Works of Henrik Ibsen. Uniform Library Edition. 
Complete in 10 vols. Edited and chiafly Translated by 

William Archer. Illustrated...the set net 50/0 

The Works of Heinrich Heine. Uniform Library Edition. 

Vol. XII. : Last Poems, etc. 5/0 

A Volume of Essays by Count Tolstoy.. 3/6 

The Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary. By Evelyn Under¬ 
hill . net 7/6 

Science, &c. 

Medicine and the Public. By S. Squire Sprigge. net 6/0 

Concerning Death. By Oscar Bloch. Edited by Owen 

Lankester. net 17/0 

Sex and Character. Translated from the German of Otto 

Weininger. net 17/0 

The Dog Book. By James Watson. 2 vols. Illust. net 2 guineas 

War of the Classes. By Jack London. net 3/6 

Brother East and Brother West. By Leighton Leigh ..net 3/6 
Motors and Men. By Henry Norman, M.P. Illust. ..net 6/0 

Travel 

Through Five Republics : A Description of the Argentine. 

By Percy F. Martin. Illustrated . net 21/0 

Granada. By Leonard Williams. Illustrated. net 7/6 

Carthage of the Phoenicians. By Mabel Moore. Illust. net 21/0 
The Country of Jesus. By Matilde Serao. Illust. ..net 6/0 
Sicily. By St. Clair Baddeley and the late A. J.C. Hare. 

Practically a New Volume. Illustrated. 3/0 

Kakemono : A Series of Japanese Sketches and Studies. 

By At H. Edwards. net 7/6 

Verse 

The Golden Threshold. By Sarojini Naidu. 3/6 

Verses by W. Alberv. 3/6 


Messrs. HODDER k STOUGHTON 


Art 

The Old Testament in Art. 252 pp. of^text^and illus¬ 
trations. Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow net 7/610/6 and 21/0 
The Spirit of the Present Day. The Work of Frank 

Brangwyn, A.R.A... Illustrated .. ..net, to/6, 15/0 and 21/0 
Ingres—Master of Pure Draughtsmanship. Illustrated 

net 10/6, 15/0 and 21/0 

" Bethlehem to Olivet,” Pictures by Modern Painters, 

Edited by Walter Shaw Sparrow. In 6 Parts .... net each 1/0 

Belles Lettres, etc. 

The Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature. 

By Thomas Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll. In 12 

Monthly Parts.each net 1/0 

Literary Lives. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. Illus¬ 
trated : Charlotte Bronte. By Clement K. Shorter; Sir 

Walter Scott. By Andrew Lang.each 3/6 

Glasgow Men and Women and Some Strangers Within 

Their Gates. By A. S. Boyd. Illustrated. net 30/0 

The Day Book of Claudius Clear. By W. Robertson 

Nicoll . 3/6 

The Prophet of the Poor. The Life Story of General 

Booth. By Thomas F. G. Coates. 6/0 

Woodmyth and Fable. By E. Thompson-Seton ..net 5/0 

Visions. By Coulson Kemahan. Illustrated . net 5/0 

A World Without a Child. By Coulson Kemahan. . .2/0 and 1/0 
Shakespeare and the Holy Scriptures. With the Version 

He Used. By Thomas Carter. net 15/0 

The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen. net 12/0 

The Life and Ccmplete Works of George Herbert. In 3 

vols. Illustrated...the set, net 30/0 

With the Abyssinians in Somaliland. By Major J. Willers 

Jennings and Christopher Addison. Illustrated ....net 10/6 

The Life of Adeline Sergeant. By Winifred Stephens. .net 6/0 
A Yankee in Pigmyland. By William Edgar Geil. Illust. 6/0 
Hugh Miller. A Critical Study. By H. M. Mackenzie, .net 5/0 
Lyrics and Dramatical Poems. By Calc Young Rice.. .net I7 6 

The Makers of English Fiction. By W. J. Dawson. 6/0 

A History of Comparative Literature. By Frederic Loliee. 

Translated by M. D. Power. net 6/6 

The Oriental Rug Book. By Mary C.Ripley. Illust. net 10/6 

Fiction 

Captains All. By W. W. Jacobs. Illustrated. 3/6 

The Cherry Ribband. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated... 6/0 

White Fire. By John Oxenham. Illustrated. 6/0 

The Red Reaper. By J. A. Steuart. Illustrated. 6/0 

The Pilot at Swan Creek. By Ralph Connor. Illustrated 3/0 

The Czar’s Spy. By William Le Queux. Illustrated .... 6/0 

On Company’s Service. By W. Pett Ridge. Illustrated.. 5/0 

A Denominational Garden. By Alice H. Rice. Illust. net i/o 
The Heritage of the Free. By David Lyall. Illustrated.. 6/0 

Jacob and John. By Walter Raymond. 6/0 

Bridget’s Quarter Deck. By Amy Le Feuvre. Illustrated 6/0 
Love the Master Key. By Annie S. Swan. Illustrated... 3/6 

Loveday. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated.. 6/0 

The Claim Jumpers. By Stewart Edward White . 6/0 

The Buried Ring. By Amy Le Feuvre. Illustrated. 2/0 

Sonny. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. -Illustrated. 5/0 
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Hector, My Dog. By Egerton R. Young. Illustrated.. 
Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie. By Stephen Conrad. Illust. 
The Resurrection of Cynthia Day. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. Illustrated . 

Theology and Religion 

The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By the Rev. Pro¬ 
fessor R. J. Knowling. net 

The Representative Men of the New Testament. By the 

Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 

The Garden of Nuts. Mystical Expositions. By the Rev. 

W. Robertson Nicoll. 

The Inspiration of Our Faith. By the Rev. John Watson 
Social Aspects of Christian Morality. By the Rev. W. S. 


Bruce. net 

The Days of His Flesh. The Earthly Life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. David Smith. .. .net 


The Church and the Times. By the Rev. Robert Francis 

Coyle, D.D. 

The Culture of the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. W. Dickie 
In the Secret of His Presence. By the Rev. G. H. Knight 
Complete Index to the Expositor’s Bible. By S. C>. Ayres, 

B.D. 

Theological Encyclopaedia : An Introduction to the Study of 

Theology. By E. O. Davies. 

The Higher Criticism : Three Papers. Bv S. R. Driver, 

D.D., and A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. net 

Religious Genius. By L. S. 

A Harmony of the Gospels (the Revised Version) for 
Historical Study. By Wm. Arnold Stevens and Ernest 
De Witt Burton. net 


Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 

With Togo. By H. C. Seppings Wright. Illustrated, .net 
The Voice of the South. By Gilbert Watson. Illust.. .net 
Trouble in the Balkans. By John L. C. Booth. Illust.. .net 
Life of President Diaz of Mexico. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie net 
Humourists of the Pencil. By L. G. Hammerton. Illus¬ 
trated . net 

Fiction 

Fortune’s Cap. By Mary E. Mann. 

Mistress of the Robes. By Sydney H. Burchell. 

For Richer, For Poorer. By Edith H. Fowler. 

A Secret of Lebombo. By Bertram Mitford. 

The Fatal Ring. By Dick Donovan. 

A Platonic Friendship. By Ada Cambridge . 

An Impetuous Girl. By Adeline Sergeant. 

New Novel. By the Author of “ The Views of Christopher ” 

M ESSRS. HUTCHINSON & Co. 

Biography and Memoirs 

The Life of Queen Henrietta Maria. By I. A. Taylor. 

2 vols. Illust. net 

In the Sixties and Seventies. Impressions of Literary 

People and Others. By Laura Hain Friswell. net 

Mary Queen of Scots, her Environment and Tragedy. 

By T. F. Henderson. 2 vols. Illust. net 

Twenty Years in Paris. Being some Recollections of a 
Literary Life. By Robert H. Sherard. net 

Children’s Books i ■?., 

Adventures in Pondland. By Frank Stevens. Illust. 

Nature’s Nursery ; or, Children of the Wilds. By H. W. 

Shepheard-Walwyn. Illust. net 

Oriental Fairy Tales, Folk-Lore and Legends ; English 

Fairy Tales, Folk-Lore and Legends ; Scottish Fairy 
Tales, Folk-Lore and Legends ; Irish Fairy Tales, Folk- 
Lore and Legends ; North American Indian Fairy Tales, 

Folk-Lore and Legends. Illust.each 

Makers of England Series. By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. 

Illust.each 

Fiction 

Starvecrow Farm. By Stanley Weyman . 

A New Novel by Lucas Malet. 

The Gambler. By Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Confessions of a Ladies’ Man. By William Le Queux. . .. 
John Henry Smith. A Golfing Romance. By Frederick 

Upham Adams. 

The Man Who Won. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 

A New Novel by H. Rider Haggard. 

The Devil’s Due. A Romance. By G. B. Burgin. 

History 

The Russian Court in the Eighteenth Century. By Fitz¬ 


gerald Molloy. 2 vols. Illust. net 

Travel and Topography 

Liberia. The Negro Republic in West Africa. By Sir 

Harry Johnston. 2 vols. net 

With Flashlight and Rifle in Equatorial East Africa. By 
C. G. Schillings. Translated by Frederic Whyte. 2 

vols. net 


6/0 

5 /o 

6/0 


Tunis and Carthage. By Douglas Sladen. Illust. net 

My Travels in China, Japan, and Java, 1903. By H.H. 
the Raja-I-Rajpan Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala. 
Illust. net 


16/0 


12/0 


10/6 

6/0 


3/6 

6/0 

10/6 

10/6 


6/0 

6/0 

3/6 

7/6 

5 /o 

1/0 

6/0 


5 /o 


10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

21/0 

3/6 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


24/0 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK 

Biography 

George Monro Grant: A Biography. By W. L. Grant and 

Frederick Hamilton . net 12/6 

Children’s Books 

The “ Told to the Children ” Series. Edited by Louey 
Chisholm. Illustrated in Colour. New vols. 

each net 1/0 and 1/6 


The Surprising Adventures of the Man in the Moon .... net 4/0 
The Princess Kallisto, and Other Tales of the Fairies. By 

William D. Orcutt . net 6/0 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare . net 10/6 

In God’s Garden. Bv Amy Steedman . net 6/0 

Our Island Story. By H. E. Marshall. net 7/6 


The Child's Life of Jesus. By the Rev. C. M. Steedman net 10/6 

Heraldry 

The Plantagenet Roll : Being a Table of All the Living 
Descendants of Edward III., King of England. By the 
Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval 

The Clarence Volume : Containing the Descendants of 
George, Duke of Clarence, K.G., Brother to King Edward 
IV. net 4 guineas and 10 guineas 

The Jacobite Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Grants 
of Honour. Supplemented by Notes by the Marquis of 
Ruvigny and Raineval . net 2 guineas 

History 

The Makers of Canada. New vols. 

Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Edited 

by Charles Whibley. Fifteen volumes.each net 21/0 

The Lives of the Kings : 

Edward Hall’s Chronicle of Henry VIII. ; Camden’s I 
Queen Elizabeth, translated by Abraham Darcie 
(1625) and Thomas Browne (1629) . net 5 guineas 

Historical Monographs. William Cecil, Lord Burghley. 

By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, Illust. net 2 guineas 

Miscellaneous 

History of Accounting and Accountants. By Richard 

Brown. net 10/6 and 21/0 

The Commercial Gazetteer of the World. By W. Melven.nfl 7/6 

Spanish-Colonial Architecture in Mexico. By Sylvester 

Baxter . net 21/0/0 

Science 

The Edinburgh Stereoscopic Atlas of Anatomy. Edited by 
David Waterston. Sections III.—V. 

each net 25/0, or the set 6/5/0 

The Shilling Scientific Series 

Theology 

The Century Bible (Annotated). 13 vols. ..each net 2/6 and 3/6 


16/0 

24/0 

16/0 

5/o 

5/o 


2/6 

3/6 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


24/0 


42/0 


24/0 


Mr. JOHN LANE 


Art 

Moorish Remains in Spain. By A. F. Calvert. Illust.. .net 
Our Neighbours. By Charles Dana Gibson.. 

Biography 

The Life of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky, 1840-1853. By his 

Brother. Translated by Rosa Newmarch. Illust. net 

The Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon II.). By Edward de 

Wertheimer. Illustrated . net 

Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers. By J. H. Hubback and 

E. C. Hubback. Illustrated. net 

Children's Books 

Peterkins : The Story of a Dog. Translated from the 
German of Ossip Schubin by Mrs. John Lane. Illust. .. 
A Year of Songs : For a Baby in a Garden. By W. 
Graham Robertson. Illustrated .... 

Fiction 

The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. By William J. Locke. . .. 
Lilliput Revels. By W. B. Rands. Edited by R. Brimley 

Johnson. Illustrated . 

The Ford. By A. E. J. Legge. 

The Champagne Standard. By Mrs. John Lane.- .. 

The Love Child. By T. B. Clegg. 

The Cleansing of the “ Lords.” By Harold Wintle. 

Display. By R. E. S. Spender. 

Literature 

Heretics. By G. K. Chesterton 

Underneath the Bough. Selected and Arranged by Theo¬ 


dora Thompson. net 

Miscellaneous 

Great Japan. By Alfred Stead. net 


My Garden in the City of Gardens. By E. H. Cuthell. 
Illustrated .■ 


42/0 

20/0 


21/0 

21/0 

12/6 

3/6 

3/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


5/o 

10/6 

6/0 
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The Cloud Kingdom : A Hook of Bird Song. By J. Henry 

Wallis. Illustrated . net 3/6 

The Forbidden Fruit; or, The Shaddock or The Grape 

Fruit. By Mrs. John Lane . 0/6 

History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia. By 

the Rev. A. G. Morice. Illustrated. net 16/0 

The Country Handbooks. Vols. VI. and VII. Illustrated. 

each net 3/0 and 4/0 

Handbooks of Practical Gardening ; Vols. XX. and XXVI. 

Illustrated .each net 2/6 

Music 

The Singing of the Future, By D. Ffrangcon-Davies. .net 7/6 
Living Masters of Music .each net 2/6 

Poetry 

The Collected Poems of Ernest Dowson. Illustrated by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Introductory Memoir by Arthur 
Symons . net 5/0 

Science 

The Practitioner's Handbooks : 

The Post-Mortem Handbook. By R. Salisbury 

Trevor; Forms of Paralysis. By J. S. Collier ; 

X-Rays in General Practice. By A. E. Walter 

each net 5/0 

Travel 

The Spirit of Rome. By Vernon Lee. net 3/6 

Messrs. T. WERNER LAURIE’S LIST 

Biography and Memoirs 

With John Bull and Jonathan. By John Morgan 

Richards. net 16/0 

The Burlesque Napoleon. Being the Story of the Life and 
Kingship of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, By Philip 

W. Sergeant. net 10/6 

The Captains and the Kings. By Henry Haynie . . . .net 6/0 
Biography for Beginners. Edited by E. Clerihew, with 40 

Diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. net 6/0 

Fiction 

The Financier's Wife. By Florence Warden. 6/0 

Notes from My South Sea Log. By Louis Becket. net 6/0 

The Cost. By David Graham Phillips. 6/0 

Red o' the Feud. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 6/0 

Lady Jim of Curzon Street. By Fergus Hume. 6/0 

A New Novel. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

With the Eyes of a Man. By Hubert Bland. 3/6 

Modem Medicine for the Home. By E. Walker, net 2/6 

My Motor Log-Book. net 2/6 and 4/6 

The ABC Literary Guide to London . net 1/0 

Literary Landmarks of Torquay. Written and Illustrated 

by W. J. Roberts . net. 3d. and 1/0 

Travel and Topography 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. Francis 

Bumpus. 2 vols. Vol. I.each net 6/0 

Pictures in Umbria. By Katharine S. MacQuoid. 

Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. net 6/0 


Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 

Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. Edited by Angelo and Louis 

Heilprin . net 2 guineas 

Newport—Our Social Capital. By Mrs. John King van 

Rensselaer. Illustrated . net 6 guineas 

Italian Days and Ways. By Anne H. Wharton. Illus¬ 
trated . net 6/0 

Facts and Fancies for the Curious. By C. C. Bombaugh. 

(The Readers’ Reference Library). net 10/6 

The True Andrew Jackson. By C. Townsend Brady., .net 10/6 

The Discoverers and Explorers of America. By Charles 

Morris. Illustrated . net 6/0 

What of It ? By Nettie S. Murphy. Illustrated. net 5/0 

French Men of Letters. Vol. I. : Montaigne. By Edward 

Dowden. Vol. II. : Balzac. By F. Brunetiire. .each net 6/0 
Memoirs of General Early. Edited by John W. Daniel. 
Memoirs of Charles Cramp 

Saddle and Song : An Anthology of Verse about the Horse. 

net 6/0 

The Quaker City Year Book. By Lucy Wharton Drexel net 5/0 
Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo. By John Luther Long. 10/6 

An Orchard Princess. By Ralph Henry Barbour . 10/6 

Breakers Ahead 1 1 By Mrs. A. Maynard Barbour. 6/0 

The Vortex. By Thomas McKean. 6/0 

The Wife of the Secretary of State. By Ella Middleton 

Tybout. 6/0 

Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 

Biography 

Letters to " Ivy ” from the First Earl of Dudley <1781- 

1833). Edited by Samuel H. Romilly. Illustrated .. net 16/0 


Life of Sir John T. Gilbert. Illustrated. net 12/6 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wilkins. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 

The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, Second Earl 
Granville, 1815-1891. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 

Illustrated. 2 vols. net 30/0 

The Life of George Rundle Prynne, M.A. By A. Clifton 
Kelway 

Fiction 

The Golliwogg’s Fox Hunt. By Florence K. and Bertha 


Upton. With Coloured Plates. [ g/ 0 

The Red Romance Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 6/0 

'T'i _ t __ r a.i_ nr _tj _ \i_ n__ tt try r>i° « ■ ' 


The Lay of the Wee Brown Wren. By H. W. Shepheard- 
Walwyn. 

Wild Wheat : a Story of Dorsetshire Life. By M. E. 

Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 

Moscow. By Fred Whishaw 

History 

The Political History of England. Edited by the Rev. 
William Hunt and Reginald Lane Poole, M.A., Ph.D. In 

12 vols. Vol. X.7/6. Complete sets, net 80/0 

Gregory the Great. By F. Homes Dudden. 2 vols. 

Lectures on Medieval English History. By W illiam 
Stubbs, D.D. Edited by Arthur Hassall 


Literature 

The New Rambler. By Sir Lewis Morris. net 6/6 

Catalogue of Fifteenth-Century Books in the Library of 
Trinity College and Marsh’s Library, Dublin. By T. K 
Abbott 

Aurelian : a Drama. By Spencer Moore 

Miscellaneous 

Pryings among Private Papers. By the Author of " A 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby ” 

St. Giles’s of the Lepers. By an Old Parishioner 
The Secret of the Totem. By Andrew Lang 
The Architects’ Library : 

A History of Architectural Development, by F. M. 
Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated, 3 vols., vol. i! 

12/6 net; Building Construction, by Beresford 
Pite 

The Model Kitchen. By Lucy H. Yates. Illustrated.. net 2/0 
Shinto (the Way of the Gods). By W. G. Aston ' 


Natural History 

The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland. By I G 

Millais, F.Z.S. Vol. II. IUustrated..nrf 6 euineas 

Fur, Feather, and Fin Series : 6 

Wild-Fowl, by L. H. de Visme Shaw, illustrated ; The 
Fox, by T. F. Dale, illustrated.net 5/0 and 7/6 

Poetry 

The Pharsalia of Lucan. Translated into Blank Verse by 

Sir Edward Ridley. Revised Edition. 3 14/0 

Mariale Novum : a Series of Sonnets on the Titles of Our * 
Lady’s Litany. By Members of the Society of Jesus.. net t/6 
Poems of Love and Nature. By Leonard A. Rickett ' 3 

New Collected Rhymes. By Andrew Lang 

Sport 

Retrievers and Retrieving. By Major W. G. Eley 


Theology 

Preparation for Ordination. By B. W. Randolph 
The Westminster Library : 

The Tradition of Scripture. By the Rev. William 
Barry, D.D. ; and other volumes 
The Oxford Library of Practical Theology : 

Religious Ceremonial. By the Rev. Walter Howard 
Frere; The Resurrection. By the Rev. W. T 
Sparrow-Simpson 

Aspects of Anglicanism. By Mgr. Moves, D.D. 
Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline. By the Rev. B W 
Maturin 

St. John and the End of the Apostolic Age. Bvthe Ahh* 
Constant Fouard 

Spiritual Difficulties in the Bible and Praver-Book 
H. Mortimer Luckock ' 3 

The Claims of the Common Life. By Mandell Creighton net 

Counsel for the Young. By Mandell Creighton. net 

Old Beliefs and New Knowledge. By the Rev C L* Draw 

bridge . 

The Scientific Temper in Religion. By the Rev p' N 
Waggett. ' 

The Historic Christ. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey .. net 

Addresses to Cardinal Newman, with his ReDlies 

81. Edited by the Rev. W. P. Neville. . 

The Spiritual Order. By George Congreve 
Pastoral Work in Country Districts. By V. S. S. Coles 
The Opportunity of the Church of England. Bv the Riuht 
Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang. 3 gnt 

Travel 

Everyday Life among the Head-hunters. By Dorothv 

Cator. Illustrated.. 

A Levantine Log-Book. By Jerome Hart, illustrated *** 


3/6 

2/6 


1/6 


3/6 

6/0 


S/o 

6/6 
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Mi ssus. MACMILLAN & Co. 

Art 

Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhooa. 

By W. Holman Hunt. Illustrated. 2 vols. 

Studies in Architecture. By Reginald Blomfield. IUust. 
Character of Renaissance Architecture. By Charles 
Herbert Moore. Illustrated 

The Sanctuary of the Madonna di Vico ; the Pantheon of 
Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy. By L. M. Rossi. IUust. 
The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia. By D. Randall-Maclver. 

Biography 

Memoir of Archbishop Temple. By Seven Friends, a vols. 
The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 

Popular Edition. In 15 Parts.each net 

Recollections. By William O’Brien, M.P. for Cork City 
English Men of Letters : 

Sir Thomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse ; Andrew 

MarveU. By Augustine Birrell.each net 

English Men of Action : 

Captain John Smith. By A. G. Bradley. 

Economics 

Essays on Economics. By H. Stanley Jevons 
Fiction 

Soprano : A Portrait. By F. Marion Crawford. 

Coniston. By Winston Churchill. 

The House of Mirth. By Edith Wharton. 

Kipps. By H. G. Wells. 

Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. 

Helianthus. By Ouida. 

A Waif’s Progress. By Rhoda Broughton. 

Lone Marie. By W. E. Norris. 

The Last Chance. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

The ToU of the Bush. By William Satchell. 

The Household of Peter. By Rosa N. Carey. 

Yolanda. By Charles Major . 

The Fair Maid of Graystones. By Beulah Marie Dix .... 

Heart’s Desire. By Emerson Hough . 

A Link in the Girdle. By Samuel Merwin. 

Micky. By Evelyn Sharp. 

History 

Gleanings from Venetian History. By F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford. Illustrated by Joseph PenneU. 2 vols. 

Sicily and Southern Italy (’’Rulers of the South”). By 

F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated. net 

Japan and the Far East. By B. L. Putnam Weale. Illus¬ 
trated. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. By J.G. 
Frazer 

Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By W. W. Skeat. IUus- 
trated. 2 vols. 

A People at School. By H. Fielding Hall 
Lectures on the French Revolution and on General Modem 
History. By the late Lord Acton. 2 vols. 

A History of Modem England. By Herbert Paul. 5 vols. 
Vol. IV. 

A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. 

Fortescue. Vol. IV. : From 1789 onwards. 

General History from 5000 b.c. to 1871 a.d. By Dr. Emil 
Reich. 2 vols. 

A History of the English Church (Stephens and Hunt). 
Vol. VII.: The Eighteenth Century. By Canon Over- 

ton and the Rev. F. Relton. 

A History of the Christian Church from the Reforma¬ 
tion to the Present Time. By S. Cheetham, D.D. 

Literature 

History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope. Vol. V. 
Ronsard and “ La P16iade." By the Right Hon. George 
Wyndham 

Essays on Medieval Literature. By W. P. Ker. net 

Lectures and Essays. By the late Alfred Ainger. 2 vols. 

Music 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Vol. II. : F-L. 


0/6 


2/0 

2/6 


6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6 'o 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
4/6 


8/6 


7/6 


5/° 


Natural History 

The Life-History of British Flowering Plants. By Lord 
Avebury 

Cambridge Natural History. Vol. I. Protozoa.—By 
Marcus Hartog. Sponges.—By W. J. Sollas. Jelly- 
Fish, Sea-Anemones, etc.—By S. J. Hickson. Star- 
Fish, Sea-Urchins, etc. net 17/0 

Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific between 1896 
and 1899. By H. B. Guppy. Vol. II. 

New Creations in Plant Life : An Account of the Life and 
Work of Luther Burkank. By W. S. Harwood. IUust. 


Reprints 

They. By Rudyard Kipling. With IUustrations in Colour 

by F. H. Townsend. 6/0 

Traffics and Discoveries. By Rudyard Kipling. net 10/6 

Thackeray’s Esmond. With IUustrations by Hugh Thom¬ 
son . 6/0 


Uniform Edition of the Novels of Charles Lever. With aU 

the Original IUustrations..each 3/6 

Science 

A System of Medicine. By many Writers. Edited by 
T. Clifford AUbutt, M.D. A New Edition, Re-edited by 
H. D. RoUeston, M.D. Vol. I. 

Stonehenge AstronomicaUy Considered. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer 

A Handbook of Metallurgy. By Carl Schnabel. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by Professor H. Louis. Illustrated. 
Revised Edition. Vol. I. 

Text-Book of Palaeontology. By K. A. Zittell and C. R. 

Eastman. Vol. III. : Mammalia 
The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 

New Edition 

The Chemistry of the Proteids. By Dr. Gustav Mann 
A Handbook of Climatic Treatment, including Balneology. 

By WiUiam R. Huggard 

Sport 

Great Bowlers ard Fielders. By George W. Beldam and 
Charles B. Fry IUustrated 

The American S] ortman’s Library.each net 8/6 

Theology, Philosophy, etc. 

The Philosophy of ReUgion. By Professor Harald Hdff- 
ding. Translated by B. E. Meyer 
Essays on some Theological Questions of the Day. By 
Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 

Idola Theatri. By Henry Sturt 

The Philosophy of Martineau in Relation to the Idealism 
of the Present Day. By Henry Jones 
The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text, with Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and Indices. By H. B. Swete 
An Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistles. By J. B. Lightfoot 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Bishop Westcott 
Conversations with Christ : A Biographical Study 
An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy. By 
Rev. E. A. EdghUl 

The Work and Life of the Church of Christ. Baird Lec¬ 
tures. By the Very Rev. Professor A. H. Charteris 
Greatheart: Some Talks with Him. By a Pilgrim 
The Pastoral Idea. By the Rev. J. T. Inskip 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody 

The Religion of Numa, and other Essays on the Religion of 
Ancient Rome. By Jesse Benedict Carter 

Travel 

Oxford and the Cotswolds. By Herbert A. Evans. With 


IUustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. 6/0 

In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. By James Outram. 


Persia Past and Present : Transcaspia and Turkestan. By 
A. V. Williams Jackson. Illustrated 

Me. ELKIN MATHEWS 


Drama 

King WUliam I. the Conqueror. By A. DiUon. net 4 '6 

The Little Mermaid. By A. von Herder. net 2 t 

Miscellaneous 

The Gods of Pegana (a Pagan Phantasmagoria). By Lord 

Dunsany. Illustrated by S. H. Sime. net 5/0 

Poetry 

Shadow and Gleam. Poems. By Lilian M. Street- net 2/6 

Studies in Rhyme and Rhythm. By C. F. Grindrod. .net 3/6 

Ways of Verse. By Arthur Lewis. net 2/0 

Poems. By P. Wheeler. net 5/0 

Fancies. By H. A. Wisewood. net 3/6 

Vigo Cabinet Series 

Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. Translated 

by Arthur Symons. net 1/0 

Via Crucis. By Elizabeth Gibson . net 1/0 


Sea Danger and Other Poems. By R. G. Keatinge net 1/0 

An Hour of Reverie : Poems. By F. P. Sturm- net 1/0 

Satchel Series 

The Fancy : A Selection from the Poetical Remains 
of the late Peter Corcoran (i.e., John HamUton 

Reynolds). IUustrated by Jack B. Yeats- net x/omdi/6 

Admissions and Asides. By A. St. John Adcock. 

net 1/0 and 1/6 


Me. ANDREW MELROSE 


Fiction 

A Spur to Smite. By G. B. Lancaster. 

A Heart's Harmony. By Ethel M. Forbes. 

The Green-Painted Ship. By Robert Leighton. 
With Nelson in Command. By Robert Leighton. 
Maitum of Clyst-Peverel. By E. Everett-Green 


Digitized by 


Google 
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6/0 
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Miss Greyshott’s Girls. By Evelyn Everett-Green. Illust. 3/6 
The Black Fifteen ; and Other School Stories. By W. E. 

Cule. Illustrated . 2/6 

The Rose-Coloured Bus ; and Other Tales of the Fairies. 

By W. E. Cule. Illustrated. 2/0 

Miscellaneous 

Famous British Admirals. By Albert Lee. 6/0 

The Power of Play. A Discussion on the Place and Power of 

Play in Child Culture. By O. Hamilton Archibald... net 2/6 
Talks with Lay Preachers. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. net 1/0 
The Right Life, and How to Live It. By H. A. Stimson. net 3/6 


Messrs. METHUEN 
Art 

Social Caricatures of the Eighteenth Century. By George 

Paston. Illustrated. net 2/12/6 

English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. net 25/0 

Old Oak Furniture. By F. Roe. Illustrated. net 10/6 

Thomas Gainsborough. By W. B. Boulton. Illust. net 7/6 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. By W. B. Boulton. Illustrated net 7/6 

How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain. By Mrs. Wil¬ 
loughby Hodgson. Illustrated . 6/0 

Little Books on Art (illustrated) 

Jewellery, by Cyril Davenport ; Christ in Art, by 
Mrs. Henry Jenner; Claude, by Edward Dillon; 

Hoppner, by H. P. K. Skipton. net each 2/6 

Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. Illustrated .. net 2/0 

Biography 

The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 2 vols.. .net 21/0 
Madame Geoflrin, Her Salon, and Her Times. By Janet 


Aldis. Illustrated . net 10/6 

Jane Austen and Her England. By G. E. Mitton. Illus¬ 
trated . net 10/6 

The Life of Walt Whitman. By R. Askham. Illust.. .net 10/6 
Mary Stuart. By Florence MacCunn. Illustrated .. net 10/6 

Dan Leno. By J. Hickory Wood. 6/0 

Economics 

Wealth and Poverty. By L. G. Chiozza Money. net 5/0 

Howard Letters and Memories. By W. Tallack. net 10/6 

The Imperial Drug Trade. By Joshua Rowntree. net 5/0 

Monopolies, Trusts and Kartels. By F. W. Hirst .... net 2/6 
The Cotton Trade. By S. J. Chapman. (Illustrated). . net 2/6 
The Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. (Illustrated )..net 2/6 

Fiction 

A Servant of the Public. By Anthony Hope. 6/0 

The Black Spaniel : and Other Stories. By R. Hichens 6/0 

Knock at a Venture. By Eden Phillpotts. 6/0 

Brendle. By Marmaduke Pickthall . 6/0 

My Friend the Chauffeur. By A. M. and C. N. Williamson 6/0 

The Passport. By Richard Bagot . 6/0 

Vivien. By W. B. Maxwell. 6/0 

A Nine Days' Wonder. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 6/0 

The Patient Man. By Percy White. 6/0 

The Shadow of the Lord. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser . 6/0 

A Jay of Italy. By Bernard Capes. 6/0 

Twisted Eglantine. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 6/0 

Divers Vanities. By Arthur Morrison . 6/0 

The Brown Eyes of Mary. By E. Maria Albanesi. 6/0 

The Ferryman. By Helen Mathers. 6/0 

The Valley of Inheritance. By V. Langbridge and C. 

Harold Bourne . 6/0 

Aglovale de Gabs. By Clemence Housman. 6/0 

The Parish Nurse. By M. E. Mann. 6/0 

The Lady of Lyte. By Graham Hope. 6/0 

The Improbable Idyll. By Dorothea Gerard. 6/0 

Behind the Throne. By William le Queux. 6/0 

The Marquis of Putney. By Richard Marsh. 6/0 

A Tragedy in Commonplace. By M. Urquhart. 6/0 

History 

A History of the American Civil War. By W. Birkbeck 

Wood and Major J. E. Edmonds. net 12/6 

England Under the Tudors. By A. D. Innes. net 10/6 

England Under the Normans and Angevins. By H. W. C. 

Davis . net to/6 

The Royal Forests of England. By J. C. Cox. Illust.. .net 7/6 
The Manor and Manorial Recc rds. By N. J. Hone. Illust. net 7/6 
A History of Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illus¬ 
trated. Vol. Ill. 6/0 

Canterbury. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated. net 4/6 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden. Illustrated. net 4/6 


The Student’s Modem and Historical Atlas of the British 
Empire. By C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew 

net 3/6 

Sea Life in Nelson's Time. By J. E. Masefield. Illust. net 3/6 
I he Tragedy of South Africa. By A. M. S. Methuen ... .net 2/0 
A School History of Surrey. By H. E. Malden. Illust. . . 1/6 
A School History of Middlesex. By Victor Plarr and F. W. 

Walton. Illustrated . 1/6 

Miscellaneous 

With the Russians in Manchuria. By the Hon. Maurice 

Baring .. . .net 7/6 


Master Workers. By Harold Begbie. Illustrated ....net 7/6 

The Green Sphinx. By Bart Kennedy. net 3'6 

The Secret of Popularity. By Emily Holt. net 3/0 

Richard Wagner's Music-Dramas. Vol. III. Tristan and 

Isolde . 2/6 

Natural History 

Nature in Eastern Norfolk. By A. H. Patterson. Illus¬ 
trated . 6/0 

Poetry 

A Gun Room Ditty Box. By G. Stewart Bowles. 6/0 

Up Along and Down Along. By Eden Phillpotts. Illus¬ 
trated . net 5/0 

Songs of the Real. By May Doney. net 3/6 

Reprints 

A Book for a Rainy Day. By John Thomas Smith. 

Edited by Wilfrid Whitten. Illustrated. net 15/0 

The Poems of W. Cowper. Edited by J. C. Bailey . .net 10/6 
The Friendly Town. Compiled by E. V. Lucas.. . .5/0 and 7/6 

Hours with Rabelais . net 3/6 

English Love Poems. Edited by Edward Hutton. net 3/6 

A Milton Day Book. Edited by R. F. Towndrow. net 2/6 

A Montaigne Day-Book. Edited by C. F. Pond. net 2/6 

The Arden Shakespeare: Timon of Athens, Measure 

for Measure, Twelfth Night. net each 2/6 

Selections from Coleridge. Edited by Arthur Symons .. net 2/6 
The Purgatorio of Dante. Translated into Spenserian 

Prose by C. Gordon Wright . net 2/6 

Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols... net 3/0 and 5/0 
Methuen’s Standard Library : Shakespeare, Gibbon, Milton, 

Burke, Ben Jonson, Fielding, Marlowe, Southey, Thomas 
More, Shelley, White's Selborne, Chatterton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Law’s Serious Call, Butler’s Analogy, Massinger, 

Keats. Per vol. 0/6 

Sport 

The Complete Golfer. By Harry Vardon. Illustrated net 10/6 

The Motor Year-Book for 1905. Illustrated . net 5/0 

Travel 

Oxford. By H. C. Minchin and Robert Peel. Illustrated 6/0 

The Riviera. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated . 6/0 

A Wanderer in Holland. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by 

Herbert Marshall . 6/0 

The Cities of Umbria. By Edward Hutton. Illustrated 6/0 

The Land of the Black Mountain. By R. Wyon and G. 

Prance. Illustrated . net 2/6 

Theology 

The Psalms of David : with a Commentary. By W. F. 

Cobb, D.D. net 10/6 

The Bible and Christian Life. By Walter Lock. 6/0 

Enchiridion Militis Christiani. By Erasmus. net 3/6 

The Devout Life of St. Francis de Sales. Translated by 

T. Barns, M.A.2/0 and net 2/6 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. Edited by William 

Williamson . 1/6 


Messrs A. R. MOWBRAY & Co. 

Theology 

Sursum Corda. By the Rev. W. H. Frere, M.A., and 
Agnes L. Illingworth. 

Stories of Our Guardian Angels. Illustrated. 

The Love of Our Blessed Lord for Children. By Mary' E. 
Coleman Ivens. Illustrated. 

A Golden Treatise of Mental Prayer, by St. Peter of Alcantara. 

A New Translation by the Rev. G F. Bullock, M.A. 
Layman’s Book of Saints, The, for Every Day in the Year. 
By the Rev. Gerard Sampson. June Part and Second 
Quarterly Vol. 

The Holy Communion. Addresses and Instructions, Doc- 
Vernon Staley. 

With the Beloved. A Book of Private Devotion in Verse. 
By G. M. 

In Slippery Places. By Eleanor C. Price. 

The Pigeon-Pie. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

How the Church Came to England. By Gertrude Hollis. 
A Chain of Thought for Every Day in the Christian Year. 
By Flora L. Freeman. 

The Life of the Faithful Departed. By the Rev. George 
Brett, M.A. 

Advent Addresses. By the Rev. F. M. Williams. 

Leaders of the Church, 1800-1900. Edited by George W. E. 
Russell. Vol. III.—Dr. Liddon. By the Editor. Vol. 
IV.—Bishop Westcott. By Joseph Clay-ton. 


Mr. MURRAY 


Agriculture, etc. 

_ The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments. By A. D. 


Hall. Illustrated ... net 12/0 

Poultry Farming : Some Facts and Some Conclusions. By 

" Home Counties.” Illustrated . net 5/0 
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Bacchylides—The Poems and 

Fragments. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Prose Translation, by Sir 
Richard C. Jebb, Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity 
College in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

An Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy. 

PART II.—THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ATTICA. Edited by 
E. S. Roberts, M.A., Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
and E. A. Gardner, M.A., Yates Professor of Archeology at 
University College, London; late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, and formerly Director of the British School of Arche¬ 
ology at Athens. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

Part I., already issued, price 18s., contains the Archaic inscriptions 
and the Greek Alphabet. Edited by E. S. Roberts, M.A. 

Vedic Metre in Its Historical 
Development. 

By E. Vernon Arnold, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the Uni¬ 
versity College of North Wales, formerly Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Elementary Arabic. 

A Grammar. By Frederick du Pr£ Thornton. Being an 
abridgment of Wright’s “ Arabic Grammar,’’ to which it will serve, 
as a Table of Contents. Edited by Reynold A. Nicholson, M.A., 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge, and sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Roman Education. 

By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., LL.D. Professor of Classical Literature 
in the Victoria University of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

Academy : “ A book packed with information and scholarship. . . . 
There are few teachers who will not benefit by it; few interested in any 
way in education who will not read it with pleasure and profit.” 

Athen.eum : “ We know no other work to which one could go for so 
complete and accurate an exposition of what is known about Roman 
education.” 

Pioneers of Modern Education, 

1600=1700. 

By John William Adamson, Professor of Education in King’s 
College, London; Examiner in Pedagogy in the University of 
London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The first volume to be published, though number three in the chrono- 
log'cal order, of a new series of educational writings, entitled Contri¬ 
butions to the History of Education, to be edited by Professor 
Woodward. 


Immunity in Infective Diseases. 

By Elie Metchnikoff, Foreign Member of the Royal Society of 
London, Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. Translated 
from the French by Francis G. Binnie, of the Pathological Depart¬ 
ment, University of Cambridge. With 45 figures in the text. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


The General Principles of the 
Law of Corporations. 

(Being the Yorke Prize Essay for the year 1902.) By C. T. Carr, 
M.A., LL.B., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; of the 
Inner Temple and Western Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [ Immediately. 

The Psalter of the Church. 

The Septuagint Psalms. Compared with the Hebrew, with various 
notes, by F. W. Mozley, M.A., Vicar of South Muskham, Notts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

An Introduction to Geology. 

By J. E. Marr, Sc.D., F.R.S., President of the Geological Society 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

_ [1 turned lately. 

The Cambridge Geographical Series. 

General Editor, F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M£>. 

New Volume now ready. 

The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 

Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia, from the Moslem Conquest 
to the. Time of Timur. By G. le Strange, Author of “ Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate,” “ Palestine under the Moslems,” 
etc. Large Crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 15s. 


Cambridge English Classics. 

A series of faithful reproductions of the original texts of Classical 
English Writers. 

New Volume Now Ready. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY: POEMS. Miscellanies, The Mbtr.ss. 
Pipdarique Odes, Davideis, Verses writtm < n several occas ons, 
The text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the above, 4s. 6d. net each. 

ASCHAM’S ENGLISH WORKS. BUTLER’S HUD 1 BRAS. 
HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. CRASHAW’S POEMS, 

Prospectus will be sent on application. 


Cambridge Historical Essays. 

No. XIII.-The Second Athenian 
Confederacy. 

By F. H. Marshall, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Thirlwall Prize, 1905. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Immediately. 

Students’ Handbook to the 
University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. 

Fourth Edition. Revised to June 30, 1905. Crown 8vo. 532 pp. 
3s. net. 

The information contained in the Handbook has been compiled from 
authentic sources, and the various chapters have been submitted in 
proof to the Tutors of Colleges, and to some responsible person 
connected with each University Department. It contains nccessaiv 
information relative to admission to the University, Expenses, Scholar¬ 
ships, Exhibitions, Prizes, Set Subjects, Examinations and Degrees, 
together with other details concerning subsidiary matters likely to be 
of use to the student. 

anager. 
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Art 

The High Road of Empire : Water-Colour and Pen-and-ink 
Sketches made in India. By A. H. Hallam Murray 

net 21/0 and 2 guineas 

The Life and Works of Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (commonly 
Known as " II Sodoma ”), 1477-1549. By R. H. Hobart 
Oust. Illustrated 

Cloud Studies. By Arthur W. Clayden. Illustrated 

Biography 

The Military Life of H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge : 
Written under the Authority of the late Duke from Docu¬ 
ments in His own Possession. By Colonel Willoughby 
Vemer, assisted by Captain Erasmus Darwin Parker. 

Illustrated . net 36/0 

Memoirs of Gen. Sir Henry Dermot Daly, G.C.B., C.I.E. 

By Major H. Daly. Illustrated. 

The Memoirs of De Joinville. By Mrs. Josiah Wedgwood. 
Letters of Richard Ford (1830-1899). By Rowland E. 
Prothero. Illustrated 

The Life of the Honourable Lt.-Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke. 

By Colonel R. H. Vetch. Illustrated 
Mrs. Montagu : Her Friends and Correspondents. With 
a Memoir, by her great, great Niece, Mrs. Climenson. 

Illustrated. 2 vols. net 36/0 

A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars : The Life of the Countess 
Reden, 1776-1854. By Eleonore Princess Keuss. 

Translated and Edited by Mrs. Charles Edward Barrett- 
Lennard and Mary Winifred Hoper. Illustrated ... .net 15/0 
The Autobiography of Samuel Smiles, LL.D. Edited by 

Thomas Mackay. net 15/0 

Descartes : His Life and Times. By Elizabeth S. Haldane. 
Illustrated. 

The Hatzfeldt Letters. Translated from the French by 

J. L. Bashford. Illustrated. net 15/0 

Fiction , 

Beaujeu. By H. C. Bailey . 6/0 

The Red-Haired Woman : Her Autobiography. By Miss 

Louise Kenny . 6/0 

The Cloak of Friendship. By Laurence Housman 

History 

Further Memoirs of the Whig Party (1807-1821). By 
Henry Richard Vassall, 3rd Lord Holland (1773-1840). 

The Empire and the Century. Part I. : Principles of 
Empire. Part II. : Constituents of Empire.—(1) Na¬ 
tions in Making. (2) Peoples in Tutelage. By a number 
of Writers 

The Battle of Wavre and Grouchy's Retreat. By W. 

Hyde Kelly. 

The War in the Far East. By the Military Correspondent 

of the Times. Illustrated . net 21/0 

Bengal in 1756-57. Edited by S. C. Hill, B.A., B.Sc. 

(Indian Records Series.) 3 vols. 

The German Official Account of the War in South Africa. 

Part II. Translated by Colonel Hubert du Cane . .. .net 15/0 
Literature 

The Thread of Gold. By the Author of the " House of 
Quiet.” 

From December to December : The Day Book of Melisande 


net 5/0 

The Legend of Fair Helen : As Treated by Homer, Goethe, 

and Others. By Dr. Eugene Oswald. 10/6 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron : The only Complete 
and Copyright Text in One Volume. Edited with an 
Introduction by Ernest Hartley Coleridge 

Elementary Greek Grammar. By John Thomson. 3/0 

Poetry 


The Odyssey of Homer (Books 9-16). Translated into 
English Verse by J. W. Mackail. 

Political 

Transvaal Problems : Some Notes on Current' Politics. 

By Lionel Phillips 

The Africander Land. By Archibald Colquhoun 

Travel 

The Eleven Eaglets of the West. By Paul Fountain 
The Dead Heart of Australia : A Journey Around Lake 
Eyre in the Summer of 1901-1902. By J. W. Greeorv 
Illustrated 6 

An Expedition into the Central Tian Shan Mountains : 
Carried out in the Years 1902-1903. By Dr. Gottfried 

Merzbacher. Illustrated . . \ 2 /o 

Creatures of the Night : A Book of Wild Life in Western 

Britain. By A. W. Rees. Illustrated . net 6/0 


Me. EVELEIGH NASH 

The Wives of Henry VIII. By Martin Hume 

Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. 

16 vols. .....the set net 12 guineas 

The Love Affairs of Great Musicians. By Rupert Hughes. 

2 vols. Illustrated . net 10/0 


The Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger. By William W. 

Ireland . net 

The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur. By W. Richmond 
Smith. Illustrated . net 

Fiction 

He Loved But One : The Story of Lord Byron and Mary 

Chaworth. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

The Parson's Wood. By Violet A. Simpson. 

Captain Maroon. By Robert Stuart . 

Deborah’s Life. By James Blyth . 

The Third Kiss. By Herbert Flowerdew. 

The Flight of Georgiana. By R. N. Stephens. 

The Wind-Jammers. By T. Jenkins Hains. 

The Web of the Past. By the Countess of Cromartie .... 

Outcasts of the East. By Florence Bailey. 

Brothers of Peril. By Theodore Roberts. 

The Seven Streams. By Warwick Deeping. 

The Nunnery Wall. By Elizabeth Holland (Lady Owen) 

Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Trafalgar Refought. By Sir W. Laird Clowes and Alan H. 

Burgoyne . 

Smouldering Fires. By Evelyn Everett-Green. IUust. . . 
The Ghost of Exlea Priory. By E. L. Haverfield. IUust. 

A King's Comrade. By C. W. Whistler. IUust. 

The Heiress of Aylewood. By Geraldine Mockler. IUust. 

Soldiers of the Cross. By Eliza F. Pollard. IUust. 

In Northern Seas. By Evelyn Everett-Green. IUust.... 

. A Naturalist's Holiday. By Edward Step. IUust. 

Red Dickon, the Outlaw. By Tom Bevan. IUust. 

Famous Sisters of Great Men. Henrietta Renan, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, and Fanny Mendelssohn. By 
M. Kirlew . 


M KSSK8. NISBET & Co. 


Biography and Memoirs 

B. R. Haydon and his Friends. By George Pas ton. 


Illustrated . net 

Sir Louis Mallet. By Bernard Mallet. net 


Gift Books 

A Son of the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen. Illustrated .. 
The Meteor Flag of England. By Gordon Stables. Ulus- 

trated. 

Brown. A Book for the Young. By Dorothea Moore. 

Illustrated. 

Caprice. By Mrs. Evan Jones. 

The Chaunceys. By H. A. Darlington. 

The Boys’ Holiday Library .each 

The Schoolboy Series .each 

History 

A Tropical Dependency. Being a Description and History 
of Northern Nigeria. By Lady Lugard. net 


Miscellaneous 

The Story of the Tweed. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 

Maxwell, M.P. Illustrated by D. Y. Cameron. net 

Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy. By C. B. Upton . net 

The Golfers’ Year Book for 1905. 


Theology 

The Church Pulpit Library.each net 

The Old Testament Problem. By the Rev. J. On . .net 
The Failure of Higher Criticism. By Dr. E. Reich... net 
A New Volume of Lectures on the Bible. By the Rev. 

A. T. Pierson, D.D. net 

Autobiography of George Muller. By G. F. Bergin.. net 

A World-Wide Mission. By Geo. T. B. Davis. 

The Way. By Sir Robert Anderson . 

The Year of Our Lord. By the Rev. F. Harper . net 


12/6 

12/6 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


6/0 

5 /o 

5 /o 

5 /o 

5 /o 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 


2/6 


12/6 

7/6 


6/0 

5 /o 


3/6 

6/0 

2/6 

2/6 

1/6 


12/6 


105/0 

7/6 

3/6 


3/6 

12/6 

6/0 

3/6 

5 /o 

6/0 

3/6 

6/0 


Mb. DAVID NUTT 


F ction 

The Unwritteii Law. By Arthur Henry. 

To Windward. By Henry Rowland. 

Pergy, the Guide. By H. S. Canfield. IUust. net 

The House in the Woods. By Arthur Henry. IUust. .net 

History 

The Russian Empire and Czarism. By Victor Btrard- 

With Introduction by Frederick Greenwood. 

Epochs of Irish History. II.—Early Christian Ireland'. 
By Eleanor HuU . 

Miscellaneous 

Tudor Translations : 

Nicholas Macchiavelli, The Arte of Warre, Florentine 

Historie, The Prince. 2 vols .each net 

The Garden God : A Tale of Two Boys. By Forrest 

Reid . net 

Behind the Veil. By Ethel Wheeler. Illustrated 
The Golden Book. Legends of Saints and Martyrs of the 
Church. Translated by Mrs. Alexander. net 
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NEW BOOKS BY DR. SALEEBY 


Messrs. Jack have pleasure in announcing that they will publish immediately the following volumes which 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby has just completed : 

1. Evolution {Oct.). 2 . Heredity {Oct.). 3. Psychology {Nov.). 

4. Ethics {Nov.). 5. Sociology {Nov.). 

These five volumes, forming a complete scheme treating of the development of mankind, will appear in 

THE SHILLING SCIENTIFIC SERIES 

at Is. net per volume. 


It is probably the first time that important scientific works by an acknowledged authority have been issued in the first 

instance at such a low price. Other volumes in this series include : 


BALLOONS, AIRSHIPS, AND FLYING MACHINES. By Gertrude Bacon. 
MOTORS AND MOTORING. By Professor Harry Spooner, of the London Polytechnic. 
RADIUM. By Dr. W. Hampson. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Percy Ashley, M.A. 

METEOROLOGY, or WEATHER EXPLAINED. By J. G. Macfherson, Ph.D. 


[Ready. 

[Ready. 

[Ready. 

[Ready. 

[Ready. 


Strongly bound in doth 
at Is. not per Vol. 
Others in preparation. 


The “TOLD TO THE CHILDREN” SERIES 


Edited by LOUEY CHISHOLM, Author of “ In Fairyland 



44 The best series of books for verv little children that I have seen for a long time.*—Mr. CLEMENT 

K. SHORTER in “ The Sphere." 

In dainty volumes at is. 6d. each net. Bound in cloth, gilt, with picture design and silk marker. Also 
with Ornamental Boards, price is. each net. Printed on pure rag paper, in beautiful Antique type. 

Each Volume is illustrated with Eight Pictures In Colour by well-known artists, including Byam Shaw, 
F. D. Bedford, A. S. Forrest, Katharine Cameron, and W. Heath Robinson. 

1. STORIES OF ROBIN HOOD. By H. E. Marshall; pictures by A. S. Forrest. 

2. STORIES OF KINO ARTHUR'S KNIGHTS. By Mary Macgrrgor ; pictures by Katharine Cameron. 

3 . STORIES FROM CHAUCER. By Janet Harvey Kblman ; pictures by W. Heath Robinson. 

4. STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. By Jeanie Lang ; pictures by Rose Lk Quksnb. 

6. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. Abridged by H. E. Marshall; pictures by A. S. Forrest. 

6. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Abridged by Mary Macgrrgor ; pictures by Bvam Siiaw. 

7 . ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged by John Lang ; pictures by W. B. Robinson. 

8. OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. Selected by Edwin Chisholm ; pictures by R. T. Rose. 

9. THE HEROES. Abridged by Mary Macgrrgor : pictures by Rose Le Quesne. 

10. THE WATER-BABIES. Abridged by Amy Steedman ; pictures by Katharine Cameron. 

11. STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Selected by Janet Harvey Kelman ; pictures by F. D. Bedford. 

12. STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Jeanie Lang; pictures by N. Prick, and others. 

13. NURSERY RHYM ES. Selected by Louey Chisholm, with Forty Illustrations in colour by S. R. Prakcer and Jack Orr. 

14. LITTLE PLAYS. By Lena Dalkeith, adapted from Hans Andersen’s “Fairy Tales,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Sir Garth o 
Orkney,” and other familiar sources, with eight coloured photographs of little actors in costume. 

Others in preparation. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS IN BOLD TYPE, ON PURE WHITE ANTIQUE PAPER, AND IN 

EXQUISITE BINDINGS. Size 6 by H inches. 

IN FAIRYLAND* Tales Told Again. 

By LOUEY CHISHOLM. With 30 Pictures in Colour by KATHARINE CAMERON. Price 7* 6d. net. 

*• Louey Chisholm knows what children like to hear, and is indeed a born story-teller."— Athen®cm. 

“ A triumph for writer, illustrator, and publisher alike."— Academy. 


LAMB’S TALES 

FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

20 Original Illustrations by N- M. PRICE. 

Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS 

FOR CHILDREN. 

By AMY STEEDMAN. 

Illustrated In Colour with 16 Reproductions from Italian Masterpieces. 

Price 6s. net. 


BUNYAN’S 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

30 Illustrations in Colour by BYAM SHAW. 

" A sumptuous edition of Bunyan’s Immortal work."— Record. 

Price 1 os. 6d. net. 

OUR ISLAND STORY: 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By H. E. MARSHALL. 

With 30 Illustrations in Colour by A. S. FORREST. 

Price 7s. fid. net. 


London: T. C. & E. C JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 
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India and tie Apostle Thomas. By the Right Rev. A. E. 

Medlycott, late Bishop of Trichur. Probable price.. .net 15/0 
Leabhar Gabala. The Book of the Conquests of Ireland. 
Compiled in the seventeenth century by Michael O’Clery. 

Edited and transl. by R. A. Stewart MacAlister.. net 10/6 
Heroic Romances of Ireland. Translated by A. H. Leahy. 


2 vols... net 8/0 

The Place Names of Argyll. By H. Cameron Gillies... .net 5/0 
Negro Song and Story from Jamaica. net 10/6 


Messes. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER 

Fiction 

St. Cuthbert's of the West. By Robert E. Knowles. 6/0 

The Village Artist. By Adeline M. Teskey . 3/6 

Saint Cecilia of the Court. By Isabella R. Hess . 3/6 

Theology 

The Rapture of the Forward View. By J. Harry Miller net 1/0 
The Moslem Doctrine of God. By S. M. Zwemer. net 3/6 
The Pen of Brahma. By Beatrice M. Harband ... net 3/6 
The Children’s Own. By James Aitchison . 3/6 

Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
Art 

Seven Angels of the Renascence : The Story of Art from 
Cimabue to Claude. By Sir Wyke Bayliss. Illustrated 

net 10/6 

Biography 

Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. By Charles and Frances 


Brookfield. Illustrated . net 25/0 

James Anthony Froude. By Herbert Paul. net 16/0 

George Macdonald. By Joseph Johnson . 6/0 

Children’s Books 

Hurricane Island. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 3/6 

The Radium Seekers. By Fenton Ash. 5/0 

The Stowaway’s Quest. By Henry Charles Moore . 5/0 

In the Realms of the Ice King. By E. F. Suffling. IUust. 5/0 
The Temple of Fire. By Fred Ashley. 5/0 

Fiction 

The King’s Achievement. By Robert Hugh Benson. 6/0 

Princess Joyce. By Keighley Snowden. 6/0 

The Secret of the Turret. By Ethel F. Heddle. 6/0 

Literature 


The Poetic Movement in England. By Stopford A. Brooke 10/6 

Miscellaneous 

The Salt of My Life. By F. G. Aflalo, F.Z.S. Illust.. .net 7/6 
How to Choose a House. By Charles Emmanuel and E. 

M. Joseph. net 3/6 

Money, Exchange and Banking. By H. T. Easton ... .net 5 /o 

On Life’s Threshold. By Charles Wagner. 3/6 

Pitman’s Mercantile Law. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B... 7/6 

Reprints 

Boswell’s Johnson. With Introduction by G. K. Chester¬ 
ton. 2 vols. net 5/0 

Wesley’s Journal. Introduction by H. Price Hughes. 

2 vols. net 5/0 

Fox’s Journal. With Introduction by W. Robertson 

Nicoll, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. net 5/0 

A Book of the Love of Jesus : A Collection of Ancient 
English Devotions in Prose and Verse. Compiled and 

Edited by Robert Hugh Benson, t vol. net 3/6 

The Simple Life, and The Better Way. By Charles 

Wagner .each net 1/0 and 3/6 

John Wesley’s Journal . net 1/0 and 1/6 

George Fox’s Journal. net 1/0 and 1/6 

Theology 

The Parables of Jesus. By the Right Rev. Cosmo Gordon 

Lang, D.D. 6/0 

The Conflict of Ideals in the English Church. By Canon 

Knox Little . 10/6 

The Creed of Creeds. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 3/6 

Selected Passages from Unpublished Sermons and Ad¬ 
dresses. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 6/0 


Messes. G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

Biography 

The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielschowsky. Translated 
by William A. Cooper. Illustrated. 3 vols. 

Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle. By Arvede 


Barine. Illustrated . net 12/6 

Balthasar Hubmaier : The Leader of the Anabaptists. 

By Henry C. Vedder. Illustrated. 4/0 

Fiction 

The Autobiography of a Tomboy. By J. L. Gilder. 6/0 

At the Sign of the Jack-o'-Lantem. By Myrtle Reed.... 6/0 

Our Best Society. 6/0 

Lady Bobs, Her Brother, and I. By Jean Chamblin. 6/0 


Wanted, a Cook. By Alan Dale. 6/0 

Under Guiding Stars. By Agnes Blake Poor. 6/0 

A Sword of the Old Frontier. By Randall Parrish. 6/0 

History 

The St. Lawrence River. By G. W. Browne. Illust. net 15/ 0 

The Romance of the Colorado River. By F. S. Dellen- 

baugh. Illustrated. net 15/0 

Narragansett Bay. By E.M. Bacon. Illust. net l$/o 

Mohawk Valley. By W. Max Reid. Illustrated ....net 15/ 0 

The United States, 1607-1904. By W. E. Chancellor and 

F. W. Hewes. 10 vols. Vols. i., ii. and iii.each net 15/° 

American Political History, 1763-1876. By Alexander 
Johnston. 2 vols. 

The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the 
United States. Florida. 1562-1574. By Woodbury 

Lowery. net 10/6 

Mohammed : The Rise of Islam. By D. S. Margoliouth. 

Illustrated. net 5/0 and 6/0 

Literature 

Portraits of the Eighteenth Century. Historic and 
Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by 
Katharine P. Wormeley and G. B. Ives. 2 parts.. each net 10/6 
The Choice of Books, and Suggestions for Libraries. By 
Chas. F. Richardson. 

The Companionship of Books. By F. R. Marvin 

Miscellaneous 

Romance of the French Abbeys. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 

ney. Illustrated . net 15/0 

The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu (Jiudo). By H. Irving 

Hancock. Illustrated . net 18/0 

Poetry 

The Voyageur. By W. H. Drummond. Illust. net 10/6 and 5/0 
America to England. By Minot J. Savage. 

Politics and Law 

The Writings of James Madison. 6 vols.each net 21/0 

The Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall. 2 vols 

each net 21/0 

The Writings of Samuel Adams. 2 vols. each net 21/0 

Theology 

The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Georg Stein- 

dorff . 6/0 

Irenic Theology. By Charles Marsh Mead. 

Man and the Incarnation. By Samuel J. Andrews... .net 6/0 
Jesus and the Prophets. By Charles S. MacFarland. . .net 6/0 
Life’s Dark Problems. By Minot J. Savage. 6/0 

Travel 

Philippine I.ife in Town and Country. By James A. le Roy. 

Illustrated . 5/0 

Tibet and Turkestan. By Oscar Terry Crosby. Illust. 
Through Corsica with a Camera. By Margaret d’Este. 

Illustrated. 

The Jordan Valley and Petra. By William Libbey and 

Franklin E. Hoskins. Illustrated. 2 vols. 25/0 

The Idyllic Avon. By J. H. Garrett. Illustrated. 


Messrs. GEO. ROUTLEDGE & Co. 

The New Universal Library. New volumes, .each net 2/0 and t/o 

The Broadway Booklets. New volumes.each net /6 and 1/6 

Sky-High : A Flight of Fancy for Children. Written and 

Illustrated by Dorothy Furniss. 5/0 

Grimm : Fairy Tales and Household Stories. Illustrated 7/6 
Bacon : Philosophical Works. Edited by J. M. Robertson 5/0 

Josephus : Histories. In Whiston’s Translation. 5/0 

Pepys : Diary. Verbatim Reprint of the 1848-9 Edition 5/0 

A Book of Verse. By Lady Magnus. 2/6 

Evening Services for the Day of Atonement. The Hebrew 
Text Revised, with new Translations, .net 10/6, 6/0, and 3/0 
Morning, Additional, Afternoon, and Concluding Services 
for the Day of Atonement. The Hebrew Text Revised, 

with new Translations . net 10/6, 6/0, and 3/6 

How to Speak Effectively : On the Platform, at the Meeting 

in the Pulpit. By Charles Seymour. 2/6 

The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated . 6/0 

The Photogravure and Colour Series. Illustrated. New 

volumes.each net 3/6 

The rglish Library : 

How to Read English Literature, by Laurie Magnus, 

2 vols.; Shakespeare's Debt to his Predecessors and 
his Successors’ Debt to him : by William Swan 

Sonnensche n .each 2/6 

The Library of Early Novelists : 

Gesta Romanorum ; Novels and Novelettes, by Mrs. 

Aphra Behn. each net 6/0 

The Muses’ Library : 

Chatterton ; Crashaw .each net 1/0 and 2/0 

The Voice of the Mountains : An Anthology of Mountain¬ 
eering. By E. A. Baker and F. E. Ross. net 2/6 

Miniature Reference Library .each net t/o 
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BLACKIE& SON’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 

Nob) in Course of Publication, 


By HERBERT STRANG 

BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A Story of the 

Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

By HERBERT STRANG 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 

ROOHE8TER. A Story of the Days of Marlborough. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


By Captain F. S. BRERETON 

A SOLDIER OF JAPAN. A Story of the 

Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Ctown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

By Captain F. S. BRERETON 

A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A Story of the 

Siege of Malta. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


By CUTHBERT HADDEN 

THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. With many 

Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. Large crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, 6s. A companion volume to the “Red Army Book” which 
received so much favour two years ago. 


By ALICE CORKRAN 

THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S 

INFLUENCE. The subject of this volume is the great and too-often 
neglected theme of the helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, 
sisters, and friends ; among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest 
work done for the race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACKIE’S 

CHILDRENS ANNUAL 

SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE 

The success of last year’s Volume was extraordinary. The second 
year’s issue is even more lavishly Illustrated, and contains a larger 
number of pages—no less than 40 of them in full Colour, with over 
a hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 

Picture Boards, cloth back, 3 s. 6 d. 


New Book by G. A. HENTY 

A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, js. 


G. A. HENTY 

POPULAR EDITION. JUST ISSUED. 

THE LION OF THE NORTH. 

IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE. 
THE YOUNG CARTHAGlAN. 

11 Volumes Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fall Utt teat oa application, j 

London : BLACKIE 8r SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C 


THE MONTEZUMA EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 



Hickling Prescott, 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 


22 Vols., 8yo. Price £18 15s. net. 


Of this edition, 12 vols. are already published, and the 
remaining 10 will follow with the least possible delay. The 
paper, printing, and illustrations are of the highest possible 
excellence, and no expense has been spared to make the book a 
veritable triumph of book-making. As there are only 100 
copies for sale in England, early application is necessary. 

This edition not only contains the notes of the late John 
Foster Kirk, who was Prescott’s secretary, and revised the later 
editions of his works, but it has also been re-edited by Dr. 
Wilfred H. Munro, who has devoted himself for years to the 
study' of the Reformation period—the era most closely connected 
with the subj’ects of Prescott’s Works. He has embodied in his 
notes the additional light which the historical research of the 
last half-century has shed on the events treated of by Prescott. 

The illustrations are 110 in number, and are full-page 
photogravures engraved and printed in Paris by the Goupil 
process in monochrome. They are on India paper. 


Nob) Ready. Price 6s. net. 

MONTAIGNE. 

ItY 

EDWARD DOWDEN, 

Being the first volume of a New Series, 

ENTITLED 

FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS. 


It is the aim of the publishers that this series shall do for 
French Literature what John Morley’s ** English Men of 
Letters ” series has done so well for English Literature. Each 
volume will comprise an exhaustive biographical and critical 
study of its subject, by the writer best fitted for the task of 
presentation. The general editor is Dr. A. Jessup. Vol. 2 ( 
containing " Balzac,” by Ferdinand Brunetifcre, will be ready 
shortly. _ 


London : 5 Henrif.tta $trf.f.t, ^|ent Garden, W.C 
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Messes. SEELEY & Co. 

Art 

Discourses Delivered to the Students at the Royal Academy 

by Sir J. Reynolds. Edited by Roger Fry. Illust. net 7/6 
The Cathedral Builders in England. By Edward S. Prior. 

Illustrated . net s/o and 7/0 

Reissue of the Portfolio Monographs : Raphael in Rome. 

By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) ; The New Forest. 

By C. J. Cornish ; Whitehall. By W. J. Loftie ; Rem¬ 
brandt’s Etchings. By P. G. Hamertou ; Malta. By 
W. K. R. Bedford ; Book-binding in France. By 

W. Y. Fletcher. net 3/6 

Six Etchings. By D. Y. Cameron and \V. Strang. net 6/0 

The Inns of Court. By W. J. Loftie, B.A. With 60 

Illustrations by Herbert Railton. net 2/0, 3/0 and 5/0 

Fiction ' 

The Crown of Pine. By the Rev. A. J. Church. Illust. 5/0 

, His Most Dear Ladye. By Beatrice Marshall. Illust,.. 5/0 

The Little Colonel in Arizona. By A. F. Johnston/* Illust. 5/0 

The Last of the W'hite Coats. By G. I. Witham. Illust. 5/0 

Literature 

The Golden Reciter. Introduction by Cairns James 3/6 and 5/ 

Science 

ta,The Romance Library. Illustrated 

The Romance of Insect Life. By Edmund Selous; 

The Romance of Modern Mechanism. By Archibald 
Williams ; The Romance of Modern Electricity. By- 
Charles R. Gibson.each 5/0 


Messrs. SKEFFINGTON 

Fiction 

Woman Disposes. By Leoline Phillips . 3/6 

Ida Slvmond. By Hope Crawford. 6/0 

History 

Angelique of Port Royal. By A. K. H. net 10/0 

Poetry 

A Pilgrim of India. net 3/6 

Theology T <1 

Jg Day by DayJDuty. By the Rev. H. J. Wilmot Buxton . . 5/0 

t It Ringeth to Evensong. By the Rev. A. G. Mortimer 3/6 
Every Man His Duty. By the Rev. Canon Hammond, .net 1/0 
England’s Watchword. By Rev. H. J. Wilmot Buxton, .net 1/0 
The Human Nature of the Saints. By the Very Rev. 

Geo. Hodges . net 3/6 

A Manual of the Collects. By Rev. T. B. Hardern ....net 2/6 

The Plain Man’s Life. By the Rev. C. Moor. 2/0 

Amor Ordinatus. By the' Rev. Alfred Gurney. net 2/6 

Pro Christo. By the Rev. H. W. Holden . 2/0 

Walking Circumspectly. By-the Rev. J. A. Beaumont net 3/6 
The Eternal King and His Kingdom. By the Rev. R. E. 

Johnston . net 2/0 

Helps for the Catechist. By the Rev. E. B. Conder . . . .net 2/0 

Mi css its. SMITH, ELDER & Co. 

Biography 

| Blackstick Papers. By Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

Memoir of Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B. By the Right Hon. 

Sir Algernon West. 

A Memoir of William Johnson Fox. By Richard Garnett 
The Victorian Chancellors. Vol. I. By J. B. Atlay. 

Retrospects. Second Series. By W. Knight, LL.D. . .net 9/0 

Wesley and his Century. By W. H. Fitchett. net 6/0 

Men Who in the Nineteenth Century Ruled Europe. By- 
Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, Bart. 

Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. Fourth Series. 14/0 
Fifty Years of Failure. net 10/6 

Children’s Books 

The Sparrow with One White Feather. By Lady Rioley-. 

Illustrated by Mrs. Adrian Hope. net 6/0 

Fiction 

A Golden Trust. By Theo. Douglas . 6/0 

i Dick Pentreath. By Katharine Tynan . 6/0 

Shakespeare’s Christmas, and Other Stories. By “ Q.” 6/0 

French Nan. By Agnes and Egertou Castle. 6/0 

The King’s Revoke. By Mrs. Margaret L. W’oods. 6/0 

The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. By the Author of 

“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden ” . 6/0 

The Difficult Way. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 6/0 

The First Mrs. Mollivar. By Edith Ay-rton Zangwill .... C/o 

Literature 

Provincial Letters. By the Author of " Pages from a 

Private Diary ” . 6/0 

Voltaire's Fellow Workers. By S. G. Tallentyre. 

The Domett-Browning Correspondence. Edited by 

Frederic G. Kenyon . net 5/0 

The Essays, Literary and Critical, of Sir Leslie Stephen. 

New Edition in 10 vols.per set, net 60/0 


Poetry 

The Poetical W’orks of Robert Bridges. Vol. VI. 6/0 

Political 

Modern Germany. By O. Eltzbacher .. net 

Sport 

Sixty Years’ Fishing. By Charles George Barrington net 

Travel 

The Voyage of the Discovery. By Captain Robert F. 

Scott, C.V.O., R.N. 2 vols. Illustrated . net 

The Source of the Blue Nile. By A. J. Hayes. Illust. net 

Back to Sunny Seas. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 

On Two Continents. By Mrs. Bayard Taylor. net 


7/6 

6/0 


42/0 
10/6 
6/0 
10/0 


S. P. 0. K. 

Art 

Illustrated Handbooks of Art History of all Ages and 
Countries. Edited by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and 

Professor Roger Smith, F.I.B.A.each 3/6 

Portfolio of English Cathedrals. With Notes by Arnold 

Fairbairns. No. It.—Oxford.. I/O 

Children’s Books 

Scripture Picture Books.—A new series of Bible Pic¬ 
ture Books for the Young. Printed in colours .. . .each ' 0/6 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. By Robert Browning. Illust. 2/6 

Ten Little Babies. Illustrated... 1/6 

Friends Without Faces. A Fairy’s Rebuke to Vanity. 

Written and Illustrated by Harry Fumiss. 1/6 

The Clown's Duel, and Other Stories Without Words 0/6 
The Sleeping Target, and Other Stories Without Words 0/6 

Nephew Jack. Dy G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated. 5/0 

Duclicnier ; or, The Revolt of La Vendee. By the late 
Rev. J. M. Neale; Stories of the Crusades. By the 
late Rev. J. M. Neale; Rupert Dudleigh. A Story of Old 
Brighton. By Frederick Harrison. Illustrated ...each 3/6 
Hugh the Messenger. By Gertrude Hollis; The Haunted 
Mill on Birley River. By Edith E.Comper; The Log of 
the Scarlet House. By M. E. Hyland ; The Mysterious 
‘‘Mr. Punch.” By G. E. Farrow. Illustrated .. .each 2/6 
A Queer Child. By Linnie Edwards; Ben Pipe’s Sowing. 

By Emily Pearson Fine-Finnemore; Rosamond’s Girls. 

By M. Bramston; The Coplestone Cousins. By Mrs. 

Henry Clarke; The Mysterious City. By Bessie Marchant 

(Mrs. J. A. Comfort). Illustrated.each 2/0 

/, Bearer of Despatches. By Emil Loch; Friedhelm. 

By E. K. Seth-Smith; Lent Legends. By the late 
Rev. J. M. Neale; Stories from Heathen Mythology and 
Greek History. By the late Rev. J. M. Neale. Illus¬ 
trated .each 1/6 

History 

Early Britain : Roman Roads in Britain. By Thomas 
Codrington. Second Edition. Revised. 5/0 

Theology 

Non-Christian Religious Systems : The Historical De¬ 
velopment of the Quran. By the Rev. Edward Sell.... 2/6 

Sermons for the People. New Series. By various 

Authors. 7 vols. Vol. I.—Advent to Christmastide .. 1/0 

The Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908. 1/0 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

Annuals 

Young T England, 5/0; Royal Annual, 2/0; Child’s Own 

Magazine, 1/0; Notes on the Scripture Lessons ....net 2/6 

Wolves in the Fold. By Luke Tempest. 2/0 

Jim Trelawny. E. Everett-Green. 1/6 

Kings of the Quarter-Deck. Arthur Temple. . 1/6 

Simple Stories about Jesus. E. A. Macdonald. 1/0 

Thimblekin Tom and the Showman. M. E. Murray. 1/0 

Romps and Rambles . 1/0 

The Country Cousin. 0/9 

Ella the Saxon. 0/6 

Keeper of the Secret. 0/6 

’’ If Ye Love Me.” By Alex. Smellie, M.A. 0/6 

Keeping Christmas in The Heart. By J. R. Miller, D.D... 0/6 
Outlines for My Class. By W. H. Groser, B.Sc. net 1/6 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 

Diographyj 

Dictionary of Indian Biography. Ed. by C. E. Buckland 
William Clark, Journalist. By H. Burrows and Others 
Dictionary of German Quotations. By L. Dalbiac 
Dictionary of Spanish Quotations. By the late T* B» 
Harbottle 

The Oxford Year Book. Edited by A. W. Holland 
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MR. MELROSE’S AUTUMN LIST. 


Q. B. LANOASTER’8 NEW NOVEL. 

A SPUR TO SMITE : A Novel. By G. B. Lancaster, Author g 
of" Sons o’ Men." Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 5 

First Press Notice. —Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph: "Repre¬ 
sents a further and more mature stage in Mr. Lancaster’s literary career. He 
has learnt many things in the interval—a sustained and continuous interest 
of plot, the value of a given design, careful analysis of character, and ether 
things which ought to form part of the furniture of the novelist’s mind. The 
strength, the force, the actuality remain, for still the taste on the palate is like 
some of those rough colonial wines which savour of the young soil on which 
the grapes arc grown. The book preserves its characteristic quality of literary 
work done by some eager, feverish writer, quite unhampered by the traditions 
of the past.” 

NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HEART’S HARMONY’ : A Novel. By Ethel M. Forbes. O 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. u 

This novel is the first effort of a new writer, the wife of one of the most 
brilliant of the younger ministers in Glasgow, himself an author. It is the 
story of the development of character through suffering and tragedy, but 
there is no sentimentality, and the literary style has great distinction. 

NEW GIFT BOOKS. 

FAMOUS BRITISH ADMIRALS. By Albert Lbb, ft 
Author of “ England’s Sea Story,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Large " 
crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

"Famous British Admirals" will win a place of its own as a volume of 
concise yet picturesque nDd spirited biographies of our British Sea-Kings. It 
is written by Mr. Albert Lee, whose "England's Sea Story" gained so 
favourable a reception last year. 

TWO VOLUME8 BY ROBERT LEIQHTON. 

THE GREEN-PAINTED SHIP: A Romance of Sea 
Adventure. By Robert Leighton. Illustrated by J. W. O 

Charlton. Imperial i6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, olivine 

edges, 6s. 

WITH NELSON IN COMMAND: A Romance of th« 
Baltic Expedition. By Robert Leighton. Illustrated by H. L. 
Shindlek. Imperial i6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, olivine 6 

edges, 6s. 

The Christmas gift-book season would be incomplete without a contribution 
from the pen of Mr. Leighton, who is regarded by so many boys and older 
boys as the legitimate claimant to the place left vacant in the story-telling 
world by the death of G. A. Henty. “ The Green-Painted Ship " is a thrilling 
tale of sea-adventure and treasure-finding, and "To Match Another Foe" is a 
spirited romance of Nelson's days. 

TWO BOOK8 BY EVELYN EVERETT-QREEN. 

MADAM OF CLYST - PE VERB L. By E. Everett- 
Green, Author of “ The Three Graces,” etc. Illustrated by 5 
Colbron Pearse. Imperial i6mo, cloth, gilt top. / 

Every year Miss Everett-Green’s reputation as a writer of fiction grows 
stronger, and "Madam of Clyst-Pererel” will increase the popularity she has 
earned. 

MISS GREYSHOTT’S GIRLS. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. Illustrated by Arthur Twidlk. Imperial x6mo, cloth, 3/ 1 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. . 

Miss Greyshott's " young ladies "—they are only four—are all true types of 
English girlhood, and their hopes and ambitions, their adventures and misad¬ 
ventures at the critical period of leaving school for a larger world, are narrated 
with delightful humour and sympathy and keen insight. 

THE BLACK FIFTEEN; and other School Stories. By 

W. E. Cole. Illustrated. Small imperial i6mo, cloth boards. 2/1 
Eighteen stories—all dealing hith the life of a public school. The first is the 
story of an nncanny football match, in which a boy who has lost bis train is 
forced to take part, much against his will. All the stories deal with the same 
school. 

THE ROSE-COLOURED BUS; and other Tales of the 

Fairies. By the Author of’’Child-Voices,” etc. With numerous 4 / 
delightful Illustrations by Florence Mbybrheim. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 28. 

The book contains Ten Fairy Stories which should prove not only fasci¬ 
nating to children but interesting to those who are older. "The Rose- 
Coloured Bus," "The Green Jug, "The Way Home,”and "The Beautiful 
Harbour" are charming stories. 

REUGHOU8 AND DKVOTIONAL WORK8. 

THE RIGHT LIFE. AND HOW TO LIVE IT. By 4 It 

Henry A. Stimson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

[In Preparation. net 

"The Right Life” here indicated is the clean life of virtue, such as parents 
desire their families to live, and teachers hold up f ir their scholars. The book 
is for young men, and its style is simple, dire-t and persuasive. 

PROGRESS AND PERFECTING. Studies In Christian + ,, 
Discipleship. By the Rev. W. W. Sidky, Author of " The Silent ■/* 
Christ.” Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. net. [In Preparation, ngt 
" Progress and Perfecting” consists of a series of beautiful addresses on * 
Christian Discipleship, by the author and preacher whose '' Silent Christ" has 
given so much delight to sermon lovers. 

THE POWER OF PLAY. A Discussion on the Place and 2/6 
Power of Play in Child Culture. By G. Hamilton Archibald, ' * 
Author of "Bible Lessons for Little Beginners." Crown 8vo, "®l. 
cloth boards. 

THE GIRL'S BOOK OF HEALTH. By Walter N. « / 
Edwards, F.C.S. Small crown 8vo,-cloth.. [Ready. ' */ 


J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST 


MASTER MUSICIANS 

NEW VOL. 

BRAHMS 

By «J. LAWRENCE ERB* Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

MARY OF MODENA 

QUEEN OF JAMES II. 

By MARTIN HAILS. With 9 Photogravures. Medium 8vo, i6>. net. 
This is a most important contribution to history, as well as the study of a fascinatin 


in English; and some hitherto unpublished portraits are included in the Illu .tratio.is. 

NAPOLEON’S NOTES ON 
ENGLISH HISTORY 

Made on the Eve of the French Revolution. Illustrated from Contemporary Historians, 
and Refreshed from the Findings of Later Research 

By HENRY FOLJAMBE HALL, F.R.Hist.8. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CASENTINO & ITS STORY 

By ELLA NOYES* Author of “ Ferrara.” 

Illustrated in Colour and Line by DORA NOYES. Small crown 4 to, 10s. 6d. net. 

NOTABLE PICTURES IN 
FLORENCE 

A GUIDE TO THE MASTERPIECES IN THAT CITY 
By EDITH HARWOOD. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

FRANCISCAN LEGENDS IN 
ITALIAN ART 

PICTURES IN ITALIAN CHURCHES AND GALLERIES 
By E. GURNEY BALTER. 

_ Crown 8vo, cloth, with 20 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Ledford Street, W.C. 


BEMROSE & SON’S LIST 

IN THE PRESS. i-nnnnruui 

LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN. 

Being further information relating to this interesting fabrique. With 
numerous illustrations. By WILLIAM BEMROSE, F.S. A., Author of 
“Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain.” The volume will contain 27 
coloured aad about 21 collotype plates, etc. Imperial 8vo, cloth. Price 
to Subscribers, 42s. net. Prospectus will be sent on application. 

MEMORIALS OF OLD HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Edited by PERCY CROSS STANDING, Author of "The Battles of 
Hertfordshire,” etc. Dedicated by kind permission to the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B., Lord Chamberlain. With numerous Illustra- 
ions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 15s. net. 

Among the contributors are : Rev. Canon Benham, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. 
W. Wigram, M.A., Canon of SL Albans; F. A. Lumbye, Esq.; Rev. T. H. 
Stamp. A.K.C., Lond.; Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A.; H. R. Wilton 
Hall, Esq., and other eminent writers. 

IN THE PRESS. 

MEMORIALS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE. 

Edited by the Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A., F.S.A.. Author of Murray's 
" Handbooks to Hampshire, " The Isle of Wight,” and " Lincolnshire." 
Dedicated by kind permission to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Price to 
subscribers, 10s. 6d. net. Prospectus will be sent on application. 

Among the contributors will be : F. J. C, Hearnshaw, Professor of 
History in Hartley University College; Rev. G. N. Godwin, B.D.; Mrs. 
Willingham Rawnsley; N. C. H. Nisbett, A.R.I.B.A. ; C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. ; 
Lady Cope; Horace Hutchinson, and other eminent writers. 

READY IN NOVEMBER. 

THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 

Held at Weymouth, October 1905. Edited by Rev. C. DUNKLEY, 
Vicar of Brewood, Staffs. Containing the Sermons and Papers in full, 
and Reports of all the Speeches, Revised by the Speakers. Price to 
Subscribers: paper covers, 6s. 6d., post free, 7s.; cloth, 7s. 6d., post 
free, 8s.; half calf, tos., post free, 10s. 6d. 

THE HARMONY OF THE PROPER PSALMS. 

For the Fasts and Festivals of the Charch Year. A Devotional Exposi¬ 
tion by the Rev. MELVILLE SCOTT, M.A., Vicar of Castle Chwcb, 
Stafford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Loudon : ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C. London : BEMROSE &§QNSj LtdWSnow Hill, E C., and Derby- 
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The Cambridge Year Book. Edited by A. W. Holland 
The Schoolmasters’ Year Book, 1906. Fourth Year 
The Public Schools Year Book, 1906. Seventeenth Year 

Economics 

Rates and Taxes as Affecting Agriculture. By J. S, 
Nicholson. (Social Science Series) 

A Practical Programme lor Working Men : Book I.—The 
Book for Exhortation ; Book II.—The Book of Facts ; 
Book III.—Wisdom, Faith, Karitas 
Commerce and Christianity. By G. F. Millin. Popular 
Edition 

Education 

Tekel ! By Frank J. Adkins. Crown 8vo 
The Student's Hygiene. By Ernest Evans. Illustrated 
The Chemistry of Common Life. By John B. Coppocli. 
Practical Housewifery (excluding Cookery). By C. F. 
Picton-Gadsden. Crown 8vo 

The Function of Words : A Guide to Analysis and Parsing. 
By M. C. Carman 

Sure Steps to Intelligent French. By H. R. Beasley 
Arithmetical Wrinkles. By J. Logan Head 
The Greek War of Independence. A Greek Story for 
Beginners,. By C. D. Chambers 
School Gardening for Little Children. By Lucy R. Latter 

Fiction 

Too Good to Live. Verses by S. C. Woodhouse. Illust. 
My Friend the Umbrella. Verses and Illustrations 
by Eleanor S. March. (Ongley-00 Series) 

A Son of Ashur. By Capt. Willoughby Beddoes 
Oak Farm. By " Georgie Martin ” 

The Story of Stella. By S. B. McLean 
, The Teacher’s Story Book. By Alice Chesterton. Illust, 

Literature 

A New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Einil Reich. 
Containing translations from all the best Classical 
Authors: r.—The Thearchus and Philebus of Plato; 
2.—Plutarch’s Lives ; 3.—The Annals of Tacitus 
Studies in Browning. With Introductions and Notes by 
Susan Cunningham 

An Anthology of French Poetry. By Frederick Lawton 

Miscellaneous 

How to Deal with Your Broker. By Henry Warren 
The Fredericksburg Campaign (1861-64). By Major G. W. 
Red way 

The Russo-Turkish Campaign (1877). By Major F, 
Maurice 

Gleanings from the Talmud. By the Rev. W. Macintosh 

Science and Technology 

Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. By 
John Wade 

The Student's Text-Book of Zoology. Bv Adam Sedgwick, 
M.A. Illustrated. Vol. III. (completing the work) 

Theology, Philosophy, etc. 

Physiological Psychology, by Prof. W. Wundt. A Transla¬ 
tion of the Fifth German Edition (1902-1903). By 
E. B. Titchener. 3 vols. Vol. II. Illustrated. 

The History of Philosophy. By Dr. J. E. Erdmann. An 
English abridgment, translated by Williston S. Hough . 
Thoughts and Things : A Genetic Study of Logical Pro¬ 
cess. By Professor Mark Baldwin : Vol. I.— 1 Theory of 
Knowledge ; Functional Logic ; Vol. II.—Theory of 
Reality. Real Logic 

The Needs of Man. By W. Winslow Hale 
The Duties of Women. By Frances Power _Cobbe 


Mkssks. ANTHONY TREHERNE & Co. 

Children’s Books 

The Wallypug Book. ByG. E. Farrow. Illustrations by 

Harry Fumiss . 

Ten Little Jappy Chaps. By G. E. Farrow. Illustra¬ 
tions by John Hassall... 

The Hippopotamus Book. By Lily Schofield. Illust. 

The Jack Book. By Dorothy Furniss. Illust. 

What Nancy Saw in the Rainbow. Text and Drawings 

by Barbara Hounsham . 

No. 1 and the Others. Text by J. H. Irvine. Illust. .. 
The House that Jack Built. Drawn by “ The Pilgrims ” 
(Reginald Rigby and John H. Myrtle). 

Miscellaneous 

Harry Fumiss’ Christmas Annual. Entirely Illustrated by 
4 Harry Fumiss ....".. 

Travel 

Queer Things About Sicily. By Douglas Sladen and 
Norma Lorimer. Illustrated . net 


Three Thousand Miles in a Motor Car. By Hugh Rochfort 

Maxsted. Illustrated . net a/6 

Through Brittany in a Motor Car. By Hugh Rochfort 

Maxsted . net 1/0 


Mb. T. FISHER UNWIN 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

J/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/0 

7/6 


Biography and History 

The Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans. Illustrated.. net 21/0 
The Manors of Suffolk. By W. A. Copinger. Illust. .net 21/0 
Cobden as a Citizen. Being a facsimile of Cobden’s pam¬ 
phlet, “ Incorporate Your Borough 1 ” with an Intro¬ 
duction and a complete Bibliography by William E. A. 

Axon . net 21/0 

Julian the Apostate. By Gaetano Negri. Translated 

by the Duchess Litta-Visconti-Arese. 2 vols. net 21/0 

Somerset House, Past and Present. By Raymond 

Needham and Alexander Webster. Illustrated. 21/0 

A History of Co-operation. By G. F. Holyoake. 20/0 

Society in the Country House. By T H. S. Escott. 16/0 

The Story of a Devonshire House By Lord Coleridge, K.C. 

Illustrated . net 15/0 

A Literary History of the English People. Vol. II. By 

J. J. Jusserand . net 12/6 

History of Scottish Seals, from the Eleventh to the Seven¬ 
teenth Century. By Walter de Gray Birch. Vol. I.— 

The Royal Seals of Scotland. Illustrated., net 12/6 and 21/0 
The Siege of Port Arthur. By David H. James. Illus¬ 
trated . net 10/6 

History in Scott’s Novels. By the Hon. A. S. G. Canning 

net 10/6 

A Queen of Napoleon’s Court, the Life-Story of D6siree 

Bemadotts. By Catherine Beame. Illustrated . 10/6 

The True Story of George Eliot in Relation to “ Adam 

Bede." By William Mottram. Illustrated. net 7/6 

Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmem. Illustrated .. 5/0 

Tales from Plutarch. By F.’Jameson Rowbotham. Illust. 5/0 
The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire. By 

John Pentland Mahaffy. net 5/0 

Story of the Nations Series 

The Story of Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes 

to A.D. 14. By E. S. Shuckburgh . 5/0 

The Roman Empire, B.C. 29—A.D. 476. By H. S, Jones 5/0 

The Adventure Series. Adventures of a Younger Son 

By Edward J. Trelawny (New Edition). 3/6 

Half-Crown Editions of Standard Works of History and 
Biography 

The Life of Richard Cobden. By the Right Hon. John 
Morley ; The Life of Girolamo Savonarola. By Professor 
Pasquale Villari ; The Life of Niccolo Macchiavelli. By 
Professor Pasquale Villari; The Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat. By John Smith Moffat; The History of Florence 
(for the First Two Centuries). By Professor Pasquale 
Villari ; English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 
(XIVth Century). ByJ. J. Jusserand; Lord Beaconsfield. 
By T. P. O’Connor; Rome and Pompeii: Archafological 

Rambles. By Gaston Boissier. net 2/6 

The Welsh Library. No. 5.—A Short History of Wales. 

By Owen M. Edwards. 2/0 and 1 /'o 


Fiction 

Saints in Society. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 6/0 

Stars of Destiny. By L. Parry Truscott. 6/0 

The Dream and the Business. By John Oliver Hobbes... 6/0 

Adventures of a Supercargo. By Louis Becke. 6/0 

Captain Sheen. By Charles Owen . 6/0 

A Son of Arvon. A Welsh Novel. By Gwendolen Pryce.. 6/0 

Love in the Lists. By K. L. Montgomery. 6/0 

A Dazzling Reprobate. By W. R. H. Trowbridge . 6/0 

Tongues of Gossip. By A. Curtis Sherwood. 6 0 

A Supreme Moment. By Mrs. Hamilton Synge . 6/0 

Renunciation. By Dorothy Summers . 6/0 

Counsels of the Night. By Lucas Cleeve ... 6/0 

A Royal Rascal. By Major Arthur Griffiths . 6/0 

Driven ! By Margaret Watson .... 6/0 

Fanny Lambert. By IT. de Vere Stacpoole . 6/0 

The Journeys of Antonia. By Christian Dundas. 6/0 

The Romance of the Fountain. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton 6/0 

The Interpreters. By Margaretta Byrde . 6/0 

The Progress of Priscilla. By Lucas Cleeve .. 6/0 

The Yarn of Old Harbour Town. By W. Clark Russell .. 6/0 

The Siren’s Net. By Florence Roosevelt . 6/0 

A Specimen Spinster. By Kate Westlake Yeigh. 6/0 

The Case of Miss Elliott. By the Baroness Orczy. 6/0 

The Threshing Floor. By J. S. Fletcher. 6 0 

The Motor Cracksman. By Charles Carey. 6 0 

The House by the River. By Florence Warden. 6 o 

The Red Laugh. By Leonidas Andreief. Translated by 


Ai Linden.. .. net 1/0 
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Google 
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!BOOKS TO READ 


The Authors of this work have had the singular good 
fortune to enlist the aid of no fewer than four Admirals on 
the Active List—each of them the highest authority on the 
special subject on which his counsel has been sought. The 
book is an attempt to bridge the century that separates Nelson’s 
last command from that of Lord Charles Beresford, by apply¬ 
ing Nelson’s spirit to some of the naval problems of to-day. 
It is also a singularly penetrating and discriminating study of 
Nelson’s temperament in its strength and weakness, showing 
him just as he was. A book of deepest interest to every 
admirer of “ the greatest sailor since our world began.” 

NELSON AND THE . 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

By Arnold White 

and 

E. Hallam Moorhouse 

£S- net 


An historical novel with an irresistible charm. It deals 
with a period of absorbing interest, and the author, whilst 
not forgetting the romantic side of his work, presents a living 
picture, full of actuality, of the conflicts of the time around 
which his hero and heroine move. 

THE SWORD OF GIDEON 

By J. Bloundelle-Burton 

Illustrated. 6s. 


A remarkable volume of pithy common-sense letters on a 
variety of topics of peculiar interest. Full of worldly wisdom, 
the book is one to be read and re-read. The author strikes 
home in every line. 

A WOMAN OF THE WORLD 

An American Woman’s Counsel to 
other People’s Sons and Daughters 
6s. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


CASSELL 6 CO. LTD.. LONDON 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray. Double Section, Pennage— 
Pfennig, 5s. New Half-Volume(Vol.VlI.,Part I.), 0 —PF, £1 7s. 6d. 

Oxford History of Music. 

Edited by W. H. Hadow, M.A. Vol. II. The Ecclesiastical Period. 
By H. E. Wooldridge, M.A. Vol. VI. The Romantic Period. 
By E. Dannreuther, M.A. Immediately, 8vo, cloth, completing 
the Series. 15s. net each volume: but upon issue Vols. II. and 
VI. will be sold together for 15s. net, and the temporary price of 
the whole set of six volumes will be £3 15s. net 

®£forb Classical Cejts. 

Statius.-Silvae. 

Edited by J. S. Phillimore. Crown 8vo, 3s. aud 3s. 6d. Forty- 
one volumes are now published. List on application. The forty- 
one volumes contain 12,862 pages of Greek and Latin text: in 
their cloth bindings the ordinary copies occupy 2 feet 11^ inches of 
shelf-room; but the Oxford India paper edition (which is not kept 
permanently in print) requires only eighteen inches. 

Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Col¬ 
lection of Portraits of English Historical 
Personages who died between 1625 and 
1714. 

Exhibited in the Examination Schools, Oxford, April and May, 
igos- With Introduction by Lionel Cust, M.V.O., M.A., F.S.A. 
4to, cloth back, 7s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue, with Frontispiece only. Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d. 

The Works of Lucian of Samosata. 

Complete, with Exceptions specified in the Preface. Translated by 
H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 4 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, 14s. net 

The Caroline Poets. 

Edited, with Introduction, by George Saintsbury, M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Chamberlayne, Benlowes, K. Philips, Hannay. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Demeter: A Mask. 

By Robert Bridges. Crown 8vo, paper, is. net; cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Mumkt to Demetor. By W. H. Hadow. Crown 4to, paper 
covers, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Primer of Classical and English 
Philology. 

By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

Origines Islandicae. 

A collection of the more important Sagas and other Native 
Writings relating to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland, 
Edited and Translated by Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell. Two volumes, Svo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 

The Far East. 

By Archibald Little. With 8 Coloured Maps and many other 
Illustrations. (“ Regions of the World.”) 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The West Indies. 

By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Second Edition. Revised and brought up 
to date by C. Atchley, F.S.O., Librarian of the Colonial Office. (A 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. II.), cr. 8vo, 7s.6d. 

The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. 

Eight Lectures. By W. Sanday, D.D. 8 vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

Second Edition revised, third impression. 

Author and Printer. 

A Guide for Authors, Editors, Printers, Correctors of the Press, 
Compositors, and Typists. With full List of Abbreviations. An at- 
tempt to codify the best Typographical Practices of the Present 
Day. By F. Howard Collins, with the assistance of many 
Authors, Editors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net; leather back and corners, 6s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Howard Collins has certainly done this job extraor¬ 
dinarily well.”—G. B. S. in ‘‘The Author.” 

A Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames. 

With special American instances. By the late C. W. Bardsley. 
Small 4to, cloth, £1 is. net. 

London : HENRY FROWDE. 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Digitized by VjUUVIC 
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Shilling Reprints of Standard Novels. Three of Them, 

The Man who was Afraid (Foma Gordyeeff), The 
Outcasts, and other Stories, by Maxim Gorky ; Dreams. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland, by Olive Schreiner 
Love and the Soul Hunters, Some Emotions and a Moral, 
and the Sinner’s Comedy, A Study in Temptations, and a 
Bundle of Life, by John Oliver Hobbes ; The Stickit 
Minister, by S. R. Crockett ; Mademoiselle Ixe, and other 
Stories, by Lanoe Falconer.each net 1 /o 

Miscellaneous 

International Law as Interpreted During the Russo- 

Japanese War. By F. E. Smith and N. W. Sibley. . .net 25/0 
Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. By Thomas Marshall. . . net 21 /o 
The Religious Songs of Connacht. By Douglas Hyde. 

2 v °l 3 .the set 10/0 

The Arts of Design. By Russell Sturgis. Illustrated. .net 7/6 
The Trend in Higher Education in America. By William 

Rainy Harper . . 7 /f, 

Ludowick Carliell. By Charles A. Gray. net ■;/() 

A Hundred Years Hence. The Vaticinations of an 

Optimist. By T. Baron Russell . 7/6 

Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. By 

Charles Cuthbert Hall. net 6/(5 

The Motorist’s A.B.C. By L. Elliott Brookes. Illust. .wet 5/0 
The Original Poem of Job. Translated from the Restored 
Text. By E. J. Dillon . 5/0 

Youth. By Charles Wagner . net 3/6 and 1/0 

Cricket on the Brain. ByM. C. C. Illustrated. net /11 

The Mermaid Scries : The Best Plays of George Farquhar. 

Edited by William Archer.'.. net 2/6 and 3/6 


Cliff’s End Farm, and Other Stories. Florence Warden.. 6/0 

How’s That, Umpire ? By " Chilosa ” . 6/0 

The Love of Lucille. By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 6/0 

The Winning of Winifred. By Louis Tracy. 6/0 

His Beautiful Client. By George Griffith. 6/0 

The Yellow Domino, and Other Stories. Katharine Tynan 6/0 

Monte Cristo in Khaki. By Richard Henry Savage. 6/0 

A New Novel. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 6/0 

A Love Match. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 6/0 

Trapper Dan. By G. Manville Feun. 6/0 

Whatsoever a Man Soweth. By William Le Queux. 6/0 

A Sicilian Marriage. By Douglas Sladen . 6/0 

A New Novel by F. Dickberry. 6/0 

The Forbidden Man. By H. H. and C. Stanton . 6/0 

Chain of Seven Lives. By Hamilton Drummond. 6/0 

A New Novel. By Fred Wishaw. 6/0 

A Stolen Peer. By Guy Boothby. 5/0 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
Art 

Drawings by Old Masters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools 
in the Royal Collection of Prints at Amsterdam. With 
100 Facsimile large Reproductions. Introduction by 

Lionel Cust.In to Parts, i.—iv. .. net each 34/0 

Drawings by Swiss Masters of the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th 

Centuries.12 Parts, quarterly, i.—iv., each net 10/0 


Science and Natural History 

The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. By H. Charlton 

Bastian. Illustrated . ne i 12/6 

The Age of the Earth, and other Geological Studies. By 

W. j. Sollas. Illustrated . net 10/6 

How to Know the Starry Heavens. By Edward Irving. 

Illustrated .. net 8/6 

Future Forest Trees. The Importance of German Experi¬ 
ments in the Introduction of North American Trees. By 

A. Harold Unwin. Illustrated. net 7/6 

The Mental Traits of Sex. By Helen Bradford Thompson 

net 6/0 

Fishes I have Known. By Arthur H. Beavan. Illustrated 

5/0 

The Evolution of the World and of Man. By G. E. Boxall 5/0 
Our School Out-of-Doors. By the Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh 2/0 
The “ Brightwen ’’ Series. Quiet Hours with Nature. By- 

Mrs. Brightwcn. Illustrated .. 2/0 

Travel and Description 

Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. By J- A. 

Harvie-Brown. Illustrated. 2 vols. net on publication 63/0 
Siberia : A Record of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration. 

By Samuel Turner. Illustrated. net 21/0 

Rambles on the Riviera. By Eduard Strasburger. Trans¬ 
lated from the German. Illustrated. net 21/0 

Recreations of a Naturalist. By J. E. Harting. Illus¬ 
trated .'.. net 15/0 

Round About My Peking Garden. By Mrs. Archibald 

Little. Illustrated . net 15/0 

Russia and Its Crisis. By Professor Paul Milyoukov. .. net 13/6 

John Chinaman at Home. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 

Illustrated . net 10/6 

In Search of El Dorado : A Wanderer’s Experiences. By 

Alexander Macdonald. Illustrated . net 10/6 

Ethiopia in Exile : Jamaica Revisited. By B. Pullen- 

Burry..... 6/0 

British East Africa. By Lord Hindlip . 3/6 


Messrs F. V. WHITE & CO. 


Fiction 

Dick the Faithful. By John Strange Winter. 6/0 

The Price of Pity. By C. Ranger Gull. 6/0 

The Idlers. By Morley Roberts . 6/0 

Anna of the Plains.'* By Alice and Claude Askew. 6/0 


Books of Reference 

Minerva, Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt. 1905-1906 . . . about 15/0 
The German "Who’s Who”("Wer ist’s”). A Dictionary 
^ of chiefly German National Biographies. net 9/6 

Fiction 

Daudet’s Contes Militaires. With a Map of Paris. New 
^ Edition . 2/6 

Miscellaneous 

Flinders Petrie Papyri, with Transcriptions, Commentaries, 
t and Index. By Rev. John P. Mahaffy and Prof. J. 

Gilbert Smily. With 7 Autotypes. net 42/0- 

Printing at Brescia in the 15th Century, A List of the 

Issues. By R. A. Peddie. net 5/0 

Meyer’s Grosses Konversationslexikon. Encyclopaedia Ger- 

manica. Illustrated. In 12 Parts, Vol. X. net io/o- 

Stieler’s Hand Atlas. 9th Edition. iooMaps. net 38/0 and 42/0- 
The New Hebrew School of Poets of the Spanish Arabian 
Epoch. Edited by H. Brody and K. Albrecht 

Science 

The Inflammation Idea in General Pathology. By W. H. 

Ransom. 7/6- 

Theology, Philosophy, etc. 

St. Paul, the Man and His Work. By Prof. Henry Weinel to/6- 
The Expansion of Christianity. By Dr. Adolf Harnack. 

Vol. 2 (completing the work) . 5/0- 

The Evolution of Religion. By- L. R. Parnell . 10/6 

The History of Early Christian Literature. By Prof. Von 
Soden. 

Daniel and His Prophecies. By Rev. C. H. H. Wright. .. 7/6- 

The Book of Daniel. By Rev. C. H. H. Wright. 7/6 

Life and Matter. A Criticism of Prof, Haeckel’s Riddle 

of the Universe. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 2/6- 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a Unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited by W. Aldis 
Wright 

Index to the Names in the Mahabharata. By Dr. S. 

Sorensen. In 12 Parts. Part 2. net 7/6- 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (in German). By 
Norris Jastrov (jun.). Reviesd and Enlarged Edition. 

Vol. II. net 10/0 

Science and Religion, Demonstrated by the Reconcilability 
of their Points of View. By Rudolph Otto 
Jesus. By Wilhelm Bousset _ 


Digitized by ^.ooQie 
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From Brown, Langham s List 

JUST PUBLISHED 


All lovers of delicate 
humour should read 
Mr. Watson's latest 
book. 

" Exceedingly amus¬ 
ing." 

Daily Graphic. 


REFLECTIONS OF A 

HOUSEHOLDER 

By E. H. LACON WATSON 


Two First-Class Novels 



“ Immense verve and 
resource."— Timcs. 


THE LADY NAVIGATORS 

By EDWARD NOBLE 



Adventures of an 
American sailor in 
the planet Mars. 


LIEUT. OULLIVAR JONES 

By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD 



Mr. Hueffer's first 
important novel. 


j Ready Next Week 

THE BENEFACTOR 

By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 



" In our opinion the 
most artistic book 
that Mr. Carlton 
Dawe has written.” 
Literary World. 


Some Recently Published 
Novels 

LAMMAS GROVE 

By CARLTON DAWE 



"It is extraordinary 
as a conception : in 
treatment bold to 
the verge of 
audacity . . ." 

World. 


AUBREY ELLISON 

By St. JOHN LUCAS 



“ Every one interested 
in the rank and file 
of the army should 
read ' The King’s 
Scarlet."' 

Daily Mail. 


THE KING S SCARLET 

By HORACE WYNDHAM 


“ The story is well 
written, the charac¬ 
ters are well and 
boldly sketched, 
while the develop¬ 
ment is natural and 
unforced.” 

Daily Telegraph 

• 

" Dural is a fascinating 
personality, adven¬ 
tures fall thick, and 
fast, and they are 
men and women who 
walk in the pages, 
not mere shadows." 

Daily Mail. 


GROUNO IVY 

By MYRA SWAN 

ADVENTURES OF LOUIS 
DURAL 

By MARGUERITE BRYANT 





"Really admirable 
character-drawing.” 

Vanity Fair. 

" Cleverness of inven¬ 
tion and grim force 
of detail."— World. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN 

By E. H. LACON WATSON 



BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


Messrs. NISBET’S New List 

NOW READY. 

B. R. HAYDON and His Friends. A 

Study In Biography. By Qeorge Past on. Author of '‘Little 
Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century," etc. With four Portraits in 
Photogravure, and four other Illustrations, reproduced from Haydon's 
Pictures. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

A SON OF THE SEA. By F. T. Bullen, 

Author of "The Cruise of the Cachalot," etc. With Coloured Illus¬ 
trations. Ex. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mr. Bullen has a delightful method ... in this new story of his he has 
created in Jem Baker, the Liverpool urchin, a character whose fortunes will 
interest every type of boy, and to tell the truth every kind of grown-up."— 
Standard. 

LAST YEAR’S NESTS. A Novel. By H. 

A. DARLINGTON, Author of “ The Chaunceys," etc. Large Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE METEOR FLAG OF ENGLAND. 

By Gordon 8tables, M.D., R.N. A rousing tale of war for Boys. 
Handsomely bound. With Coloured Illustrations. Ex. crown 8vo, 5s. 

BROWN. A Story of Waterloo Year for Boys 

and Girls. By Miss Dorothea Moore. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Ex. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘A delightfully-told story of smugglers, preventive officers, and French 
prisoners.”—T imes. 

THE FAILURE OF HIGHER CRITICISM 

By Sir. Emil Reich, Author of “ History of Civilisation,” “ Founda¬ 
tions of Modern Europe,” etc.; Lecturer at London University, South 
Kensington. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

SERMONS AT GLOUCESTER. By the 

Right Rev. O. J. Ellicott, D.D. Late Bishop of Gloucester. 
With Portrait in Photogravure. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (The 
Church Pulpit Library.) 

" One of the best volumes of sermons that has been published for years. 
It is the permanent work of a master.”— British Wkbxly. 

SERMONS AT RUGBY. By the Lord 

Bishop of Hereford. With Portrait in Photogravure. Smatl 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net (The Church Pulpit Library.) 

J. NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews’ New List. 


THE GODS OF PEQANA (A Pagan Phantasmagoria). By Lord 
DUNSANY. With 8 Illustrations in Photogravure by SIDNEY H. SIME. 
R.B.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE FANCY: a Selection from the Poetical Remains of the late 
PETER CORCORAN [*.«., J. HAMILTON REYNOLDS, the Friend of John 
Keats). A Verbatim Reprint, with Prefatory Memoir and Notes, by JOHN 
MASEFIELD, and 13 Illustrations by JACK B. YEATS. Fcap. 8vo, wrappers, 
ts. net; cloth, is. 6d. net. 

KINO WILLIAM I. THE CONQUEROR (A Chronicle Play). 

By ARTHUR DILLON. Royal i6mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

SHADOW AND OLEAM. Poems by Lilian M. Street. Royal' 

i6mo, 23 - 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN RHYME AND RHYTHM. By Charles F. 

GRINDROD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE PASTOR OF WYDON FELL. By A. M. Buckton. 

With a cover design in black and white by the Author. Pott 4to, is. net. 

ADMISSIONS AND ASIDES. By A. St. John Adcock. 

Fcap. 8vo. Wrappers, is. net; cloth, is. 6d. net. 

Now Editions. 

THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. Thick crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

DANTE. Six Sermons. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Sixth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

ADMIRALS ALL. By Henry Newbolt. Twenty-third Edition 

Fcap. 8vo. Wrapper, is. net; cloth, is. 6d. net. 

VIGO CABINET SERIES.—Now Volumes. 

Royal i6mo, is. net each. 

POEMS IN PROSE FROM CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 

Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

SEA DANOER, and other Poems. By R. G. Keatinge. 
SHADOWS. By Elizabeth Gibson. 

AN HOUR OF REVERIE. By F. P. Sturm. 

London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street. 
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DAVID HDTT, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 

Autumn-Winter Season, 1905-6 . 

NOW READY 

THE APOSTLE OF INDIA: 

INDIA AND THE APOSTLE THOMAS. By 

the Right Rev. A. E. MEDLYCOTT, late Bishop 
of Trichur. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, xviii + 304 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* An elaborate investigation vindicating the authenticity of the tra¬ 
ditions concerning the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas, with a critical 
study of the “ Acta Thomae.” 

RHYMES FOR REAL CHIL- 

DREN. By BETTY SAGE. With full-page Illus¬ 
trations in colour and borders to text by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. 4to. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. By GLEN 

McDONOUGH and ANNA CLAPIN. With 
Pictures in colour by Ethel Franklin Betts. Small 
4to. 180 pp. With seven full-page Plates in colour, 
and numerous Illustrations in black and white. Fancy 
cloth, net 5s.; or with gilt edges, 6s. net. 

* * Such artistic and beautiful examples of colour-printing as are 
found in these two books have, perhaps, never been offered at an 
equal price to the English nursery. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED DOLL: 

THE MEMOIRS of MOLLY. By J. CONNOLLY. 
With 32 Illustrations by Norman Ault. Square 
demy 8vo. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*..* For children of 8 to 12. A fascinating story written from a pro¬ 
found experience of children, and with complete knowledge of their 
tastes and feelings. It is pervaded by deep sympathy with the child’s 
mind. 

BABY BOSH BY THE SEA: 

A TINY ALBUM FOR TINY FOLK. 32 Coloured 
Plates with accompanying Rhymes, is. 

Every nursery which possesses Mr. Squirrell will want to follow 
the Adventures ot Baby Bosh, Brother Tosh, and Sister Sosh as pic¬ 
tured in colour, and charmingly reproduced by Edmund Evans. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND 

CZARISM. By VICTOR BERARD. With In- 
troduction by Frederick Greenwood. Demy 8vo, 
xvi + 299 pp., 2 Maps, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

V' The author, a first-rate authority on all questions connected with 
Eastern politics, gives us in this remarkable work a brilliant and vivid 
account of countries he knows intimately. Accurate as a Blue Book, 
thiswork has also the attractiveness of an historical novel. 


George Allen’s New Books. 

Patriotism. 

An Essay towards a Constructive Theory of Politics. By HAKLUYT 
EGERTON 

Crown 8vo, 352 pages, doth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Just out. 

lonlca. 

A Volume of Poetry, by W. CORY. A new Edition, with Biographical 
Introduction by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 

Foolscap 8to, doth limp, 3s. net. [October to. 

The Electra of Euripides. 

Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and Explanatory 
Notes, by Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 2s. net; Imp. 16mo, 

paper cover, Is. net. [Nearly reaitr. 


HEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo, oloth, 6a. 

Because of Jock. 

By E. L. HAVERFIELD, Author of *• The Sow’s Ear," etc. 

’ [/“St out. 

The Making of Michael. 

By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS. Author of “A Quaker Wooing.” 

[October 18. 

The Bride of a Day. 

By R. B. and DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND, Author of “ The Life of 
the Great Earl of Cork," etc. _[ October. 


Hane Andersen’s Stories and Tales. 

Translated by H. O. SOMMER. With ioo Illustrations by A.J. 
GASKIN. New Pocket Edition. 

Fool.oap 8vo, doth limp, 8s. net leather limp, 4s. net. 

I October 20. 

Bird Life Cllmpeee. 

By EDMUND SELOUS. With 12 Chapter Headings and 6 full-page 
Illustrations by G. E. LODGE. 

Grown 8vo, dot h, gilt top, 6s. net. [Just out. 

THE “LIBRARY EDITION” OF 

RUSKIN 

Edited, with Additions from the Original Manuscripts, 

BY 


L T. COOK AND ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 

This, the only complete 
Edition, 

Contains about 80 different Works in 38 
VOLUMES, illustrated with 1300 PLATES 
and WOODCUTS in addition to over IOO 
other DRAWINGS by Mr. RUSKIN NOT 
HITHERTO REPRODUCED. 

Issued In chronological order at Intervals of about 
one volume per month. 

LIMITED ISSUE. Sold only in Sets. 

18 VOLUMES NOW READY, 2Ss. each net 

Large Medium 8vo (9l by 6J); Holliston Cloth, uncut edges. 

Volume XIX. 

THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, The Cestus of Aglaia, and 
other Lectures on Art and Literature, 1860-1870, 55 2 
pages, with 27 Plates and 3 Facsimiles of MSS. 

[Next week. 

Complete Prospectus sent on Application. 

London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


The Academy 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE ART 


No. 1745 


OCTOBER 14 , 1905 


Price Threepence 


The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown (minimum 5 lines). 
The Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5s. per incn. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 
IN-COLLEGE RESIDENT PROFESSORSHIP. 

T HE GOVERNING BODY invite applications for the 
above, vacant at Christmas nest. Emoluments : Fixed 
Stipend of £150 per annum; Capitation Fees of about £35 per 
annum I. board and rooms in the College during Session. 
Applications, with statement of qualifications, age, degree, 
testimonials, etc., to be addressed to the Principal. 


■THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

.7 . SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Second Mistress St. Fel.x School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


M ISS LOU.SA DREWRY gives LEC- 

„ TURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and Kindred Subjects; reads 
with Private Pupils; Examines; and helps Students by Letter 
and in her Reading Society.—.43 King Henry's Road, London, 
N.W. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1505, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
A at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manetle Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


'"TO AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) nnder- 
A takes TYPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS. 
from 10 d. per 1000 words; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


'"TYPEWRITING.—Novels, gd. 1000. Trans- 
A lations, duplicates, plays, poetry; short 
articles by return ; reduction for regular work.— 
Miss Handley, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9 d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
aa mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L,, 7 Vernon 
Road, Claphain. 


T ITERARY AGENCY. —MSS. read and 
A-» placed for publication. Translations, Re¬ 
search, Indexing, Artistic Typing and Printing. 
Inquiries invited.— Grahams & Co. (Dept. G), 34 
Strand, London. 


'TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ and other MSS. 
A copied with care and promptitude.—Miss 
Fowler, Granville House (first floor), 3 Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F^Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FBIDK. NOLLYCR, S PIMRROKI SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


PLAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 
A tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., 10 d. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 10 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print" Books Wanted ” 
and • • For Sale ” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, is. 


R OSALIND and Helen, with other Poems, 18x9 

Roscoe’s Novelist'* Library, 19 voU, 1831-3, or any odd 
ones 

Rossetti (D. G.) Early Italian Poets. x86x 
Poems, 1879 

Rossetti (C.) Goblin Market, x86a 
Prince’s Pmgress, 1866 
Rowlands (S.) Diogenes Lanthorne, 8vo, 1607 

Humors Looking Glasse, 4to, 1608, or any of his 
Tracts 

Rowlandson (Thomas) any books or pamphlets illustrated by 
him, 01 any of his caricatures separately 
Loyal Volunteers, 1789 
Ruding (R.) Anuals of the Coinage, 3 vols 
Rules for Reducing a Great Empire, etc., London, X773 
Run with the Stag Hounds (A) 1863 

Runaway Slave at Pilgrim's Poiut (The), 8vo, Moxon, 1849, in 
wrapper 

R us kin (John) Stones of Venioe, 3 vols 

Modem Painters, 5 vols or vol 5 only 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1849 
Any of his Works before x86o 
Ryley's Itinerant, 9 vols, 8vo, 1808 

Salvia and Broderick, Falconry of fhe British Isles, 1853 or 
X878 

Sappho, a Study, 1872 
Sergeant Bell and his Raree Show, 1830 
Sartor Resartus, in 3 books, 1934 
Satan in Search of a Wife, X831 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


QSCAR WILDE, Books, MSS., Magazine 
^ Articles—everything relating to him.— J. Jacob. Book¬ 
seller, 149 E dew are Road, London, W. Libraries and small 
collections of books purchased in town or country. 


Books fop Sale 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY 

A NO. OF STUDIO, 71. tod. post free.—John D. Balllle, 
Grand Pump Room Library and Reading Room Bath. 


THE ANCESTER, an Illustrated Review of 
* County and Family Histo, 
and Antiquities, xa vols. 
full-page plates, new, p 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


WITH THE FLAG TO PRETORIA, a 

” vols. Gilt Edges. Published at a is., offered for xot. 
the two vols. Carriage Paid to any address.— Lloyd and 
Townsend, Dillwyn St., Swansea. 

ACADEMY, Oct. 28, 1899, to Aug. 15, 1903. 

** Any reasonable offer. Good condition.—T. S., c/o Advt. 
Dept* Academy is Southampton Street Strand, W.C 


J. POOLE & CO. 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, C l assical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

All inquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


S OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R. N. 

Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. ALEX¬ 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien¬ 
tific Teachers of Physical Education.. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup¬ 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport¬ 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa¬ 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


T he anstey physical training 

COLLEGE, 


near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Games, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of physical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 
matches, etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. 

Special attention is given to aesthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movements. 

The training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find an attrac¬ 
tive vocation. 

The College has been established eight years, and a nnmlier 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

College goes up September 27. Full particulars from the 
Principal. 


jgURNS COLLECTION FOR SALE. 

Advertiser, who has for many years collected 
Editions of, and Works relating to, Burns, number¬ 
ing from 1400 to 1500 Volumes, invites Correspon¬ 
dence from Individuals or Institutions interested, 
with view to Purchase.—Apply SCOTT, CRAIG 
and BROWN, Solicitors, 149 West George Street, 

big&by GOO 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


Brittany. 

Painted by Mortimer M'enpbs. Described 
by Dorothy Menpes. Containing 75 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. Price 20s. 
net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 signed 
and numbered copies, price 423. net. 

Normandy. 

Painted by Nico. Jungman. Described 
by G. E. Mitton. Con taining 40 full-page 
Illustrations in Colour. Price 10s. net. 

The Barden that i Love. 

By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 
Containing 16 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour from paintings by Georoe S. 
Elgood, R.I. Price 7s. 6d. net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 250 signed and 
numbered copies, price 21s. net. 

Abboteford. 

Painted by William Smith, Jun. De¬ 
scribed by the Rev. W. S. Crockett. 
Containing 20 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The Beautiful Birthday Book. 

Containing 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour from paintings by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, and Decorative Bor¬ 
ders and Endpapers by A. A. Turbayne. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The Black Bear. 

(Animal Autobiographies.) By H. Perry 
Robinson. Containing 12 full-page Illus¬ 
trations in Colour from paintings by J. 
Van Oort. Price 6s. 

The Bat 

(Animal Autobiographies.) By Violet 
Hunt. Containing 12 full-page Illustra¬ 
tions in Colour from paintings by Adolph 
Birkenruth. Price 6 s. 

The Adventures of Bon Quixote. 

By Miguel de Cervantes. Translated 
and Abridged by Dominick Daly. Con¬ 
taining 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
from paintings by Stephen Baghot-de-la 
Bere. Price 6s. 

The Adventures of Punch. 

By Ascott R Hope. Containing 12-full- 

E age Illustrations in Colour from paintings 
y Stephen Baghot-de-la Bere. Price 
6s. 

The Sohoolboy Abroad. 

By Ascott R Hope. Author of “ Black 
and Blue,” “ Half-Text History,” “ All 
Astray,” etc. Price 5s. 

Willy Wind, and Jock and the 
Cheeeeft 

By the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos. Containing 9 full-page Illustra¬ 
tions in Colour and numerous pen-draw¬ 
ings in the Text, by J. S. Eland. Price 
33. 6d- 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 19 . 

A SOUVENIR OF 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


M eONNCGTtOH WITH THE 306™ ANNI¬ 
VERSARY OF THE DEATH OF SIR 
THOMAS BROWNE 

Author of "Rellgio Medici,” etc. 

2a. 6cL net. Limited edition. 

The S 'Uvenir will e insist of Twelve Coll ■*tvpe IUustrai ions 
with de cr ptive matter by CHARLE8 W 1 LLIAM 8 , F.R,C.JkE. 

Dr. WILLIAMS lias for many years been an admirer and 
collector of all relating to the late Sir Thomas Browne, and has 
much material to draw on for the purpose. 

The Illustrations include „ 

1 Faoelmllt Pago of ManueoHpt of " Rellgio Medici. 

2. sir Themaa Browne’s Hou se, Norwich. 

3. Bhlbdomlale, Birth-place. 

4. Family Group. Father* mother, etc. 

5. Monument, St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich. 

6 . 8L Peter Manorof t Church, as it appeared at the date of Sir 

Thomas Browne's birth. 

7. Brass Rubbing of Plato in St. Peter Mancroft Church. 

8 . Old Fire Place in Sir Thomas Bmwne’s house. 

B. Interior of Room in Sir Thomas Browne’s house. 

IB Print of BtatUO to be unveiled, taken from ] laster cast. 

11. OldOellege. 0 

. Portrait of fir Thomas Browne rom St. Peter Mancroft 
Church. 


Of Special Interest to Book Lovers. 

A HOUSE OF LETTERS, ios. 6d. net. 

Being Excerpts from the Correspondence of Miss ( harlotte 
Jernmzham (the Hon. Lady Redingfcki), Lady Jermngham, 
Coleridge, Charles and Mary Lamb, Southey, Sir Charles 
and Lady Brighton, and othen;. Covering the penoa 
from 1753 to 1850. The volume is illustrated by a number 
of Photogravure Portraits, Half-Tone ami Three-Colour 
Work, and contains a Reproduction from a Miniature, 
painted by Sir William Ross, of 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 

When a Young Woman (not previously publ shed) 

"In 'A House of Letters ’many fine authors are met, 
gossiping and loose and personal. Southey supplies a brilliant 
word-portr tit of Coleridge, and Lamb admits quaint lights 

upon his ovn personality.” _____ 

LONDON : JARROLD & SONS, 

10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


T he proprietors of thecaradoc 

PRESS announce that they are about to 
issue an 

ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
entitled 

•• THE ACORN.” 

To be devoted to Literature and Art. Contributors 
to the first number will include A. C. Benson, 
Netta Syrett, Edmund Candler Hepworth Dixon, 
W. B. Yeats, Israfel, Violet Jacobs, and many 
others. 

47 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 


Just Published. 

Sixth Edition. Demy 8 Price 15 s. cloth. 

EagM GuMtotioflal History. 

F rom th e teutonic invasion to the present 

TIME. Designed as a Text Book for Students, and 
Others. ByT P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C L ,Bar.ister- 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

We were privileged the other day to talk for a few 
moments to a publisher whose business has very largely 
consisted in the production of reprints of the English 
Classics; and he had a sad tale to tell. His reproduc¬ 
tions are not now being received with that enthusiasm 
which either his love of English literature or his pocket 
demands. Only the other day the publisher was complain¬ 
ing that no one bought anything but reprints; now the 
tale has begun to show signs of change. “ In fact,'* said 
our friend, “ this reprint business is being overdone.” And, 
indeed, it is enough to cast the eye' down the publishers’ 
lists, to see that nearly every publishing firm in London is 
engaged, as hard as it can go, in producing cheap reprints 
of English Classics. Some of them are good; some of 
them are bad. Unfortunately, the bad ones get in the way 
of the good ones; and the time is no doubt at hand when 
somebody will invent a new form of gift-book and the 
reprint will die out. Already, we hear, a large and 
thorough scheme inaugurated lately by a firm of publishers 
for the reprinting in uniform volumes and with perfect 
texts of all 1 the old masters of prose and verse is 
threatened with failure. That is a pity; the unscientific 
has been allowed to spring up and choke the scientific. 


Modern writers may possibly consider that they them¬ 
selves would benefit by the change. The notion that the 
old hampers the path of the new is as common to-day as it 
was when Hazlitt made that superb attack on the 
” Catalogue raisonn£.” Quite recently we have seen pre¬ 
cisely the same argument advanced with regard to painting. 
As a matter of fact, however, we believe that the sale of 
reprints does not in the least affect the sale of modern 
books, and that the modern author will find his circulation 
neither increased nor decreased when reprints cease to be 
produced in such enormous quantities as at present. And 
there need be no fear that English Classics will cease to be 
obtainable in modern and inexpensive forms; people have 
been reprinting classics in England and abroad ever since 
die days of Aldus Manutius iff the reign of Henry VII., 
and they will go on doing so until the close of the history 
of literatffre. 


A more important and more interesting point is, what 
effect such a cessation of the reprinting business would 
have upon the public knowledge and appreciation of 
English Classics. Frankly, we think it would have but 
very little. These dainty books, which every publisher in 
London has thought it his duty and so far found it his 
profit to produce, have been bought in enormous numbers. 
How many have been read? For ourselves, we have 
the greatest dislike of thin paper, smalt print, pocket 
editions: but, nevertheless, people who are pressed for 
time frequently have to do much of their reading in 
the underground railway or on tbe tops of ’buses, and 
to them' the pocket edition has been a boon. The 
rest of the world, which does its reading at home, has 
probably not to any great extent disturbed the nice little 
collections of books which look “ so pretty ” on their 
shelves. People who have a taste for the English Classics, 


iO&7 


or who are determined to read them, will read them in any 
conditions; the people who have not can scarcely be 
tempted by the daintiest reprints to embark on a study 
to which they are not attracted for its own sake. Sup¬ 
posing that the reprint industry dies out, it will be rather 
difficult for a time to know what to buy for Christmas 
presents, but we do not anticipate that the study of English 
literature will suffer. 


The announcement that Sir Charles Wyndham will make 
his reappearance on the stage at the end of this month in 
the character of a naval officer is of some interest. The 
play is by Mr. Hubert Henry Davis, and so conscientious 
has he been about the local colour of his play, that Mr. 
Davis lived in Portsmouth for some months last year, 
moving among naval officers, and no doubt observing their 
ways and customs closely. All our dramatists, either to-day 
or in the past, have not been so careful, and some of the 
“ nautical plays ” have been very poor specimens. The 
best is perhaps Shadwell’s Fair Quaker of Deal, a literary 
as well as a dramatic picture of the humour and pathos of 
naval life at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It 
is noteworthy, too, that of all the plays written around 
Nelson, not one has been worth reading. 


Shakespeare shows a wonderful knowledge of sea manners 
and 1 sea terms, and that not only in The Tempest. Iff The 
Comedy of Errors, for example, we have “ two ships from 
afar making amain to us.” That is, commonly interpreted, 
“ making lor us as fast as possible.” It is in reality a 
nautical phrase of the period, meaning to signal. Dromio 
speaks of going “ aboard ” which is far more seamanlike 
than “on board,” Antipholus of Syracuse speaks of “the 
road,” meaning the roadstead, and is more accurate than 
the average landsman, who speaks of Cowes Roads, or 
Yarmouth Roads. In The Merchant of Venice, the mer¬ 
chants speak of their business with a plenteous use of sea 
terms. 


One, in particular, is noteworthy. Salarino pictures his 
“ wealthy Andrew docked in sand.” Andrew was not the 
ship’s name. It was (and indeed is) a slang term, used 
exclusively by seamen for a vessel armed to repel enemies. 
And in those days the method of docking a vessel was to 
get her as far up on the mud or sand as possible at high 
tide, and then surround her with strong wooden fencing to 
keep out the tide when it returned from the ebb. The 
melancholy Jaques too has one curiously noteworthy 
nautical simile. The fool’s brain he likens to “ the re¬ 
mainder biskit after a voyage.” The u3e of this word 
“remainder” here is peculiar to the Navy, in describing 
stores on hand at the end of a voyage, and its use is 
especially sfrong evidence of Shakespeare’s close acquaint¬ 
ance with sea life. 


This week Bristol holds its eleventh musical festival. 
We mentioned last week some of the literary associations 
of the Avon Gorge, and a few further points about Bristol 
may be of interest. It was in Bristol that Defoe inter¬ 
viewed Selkirk, seven years before he began to write 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” and it was from Bristol that Coleridge, 
Southey, and Lovell were to have set out for the banks of 
the Susquehanna to found the colony of Pantisocracy. 
It was in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe that Southey 
and Coleridge were married to Edith and Sara Flicker 
respectively. And, above all, it is of Chatterton that 
Bristol is full of memories. It was in the muniment 
room of the church that his father found the ancient 
manuscripts whence were evolved the Rowley poems. 
And it was to a worthy pewterer in Victoria Street 
that Chatterton confided his first great “discovery,” 
that that same pewterer, by name Burgum, was descended 
from the de Berghems, of William the Conqueror’s suite. 
The marvellous boy provided him with a marvellous 
pedigree to prove the assertion; 
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Another interesting point is the inscription in Bristol 
Cathedral which leads one to believe that Dr. William 
Ogilvie Porter was the author of the narrative of Sir 
Edward Seaward’s voyages in the Caribbean Seas. The 
real author of them has long been known to be Jane 
Porter, who claimed only to have edited the work from a 
diary placed in her hands by an explorer who died in 
Gloucestershire in 1774. When pressed upon the matter, 
she only said: “ Sir Walter Scott had his great secret; I 
must be allowed to keep my little one.” And so the story 
has come down to this day, as one of the most remarkable 
instances of bogus authorities ever known. 


Mr. Unwin has just made public the result of his First 
Novel Competition, of which the first announcement was 
made about a year ago. The winner is Mrs. Baillie- 
Saunders, and Mr. Unwin will publish her prize novel, 
" Saints in Society,” on Monday next. 


The main conditions of the competition were that any 
one should be eligible to compete who had never had a 
novel published; that Mr. Unwin should be sole and abso¬ 
lute judge, and that the author of the winning novel 
should receive a prize of £100. In response to this invita¬ 
tion a large number of authors submitted novels amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to 20,000,000 words. The men and 
women writers—as far as can be ascertained—were almost 
equal in numbers. This equality was somewhat unex¬ 
pected, the publishers’ general experience being that 
women incline to the writing of fiction more than men. 
On the other hand, many novels came in without evidence 
of the author’s sex, so that Man is possibly credited with 
much of Woman’s work. 


A large number of the competitors failed to differen¬ 
tiate between the novel proper and the kind of story which 
is technically known as belonging to the newspaper serial 
class. Plenty of stories came in which might probably 
have been knocked into shape for the columns of a 
periodical, but were in no sense novels. Secondly, many 
writers had an idea—some of them an excellent idea— 
for a novel, and began admirably, but through lack of 
craftsmanship were unable to keep up their level. Their 
construction would fall to pieces; they would fly off 
at tangents; would start new interests towards the 
end of the book; would, in fact, do anything but re¬ 
member that their business was to exhibit a situation and 
follow it out to its conclusion. And this tailing off led 
to many disappointments. Again, among the works 
submitted, was one of special literary and artistic 
value, which unfortunately was disqualified by reason 
of its being too short, and had to be withdrawn. It is 
hoped, (however, that it may appear shortly outside the 
competition. 


Mrs. Baillie-Saunders is the wife of the Rev. F. Baillie- 
Saunders, Chaplain of Marylebone Old Parish Chapel, 
and before her marriage was for a time occupied with 
journalism in connection with a ladies’ paper. She is 
the author of a monograph on Dickens, and is particu¬ 
larly interested in social problems as existing in London, 
some phases of which are touched in her book. The 
story deals with the results of sudden success on two 
characters—those of a man and a woman. The working 
out of the plot brings the hero (a young printer and 
Christian Socialist) and his wife from a Walworth back 
street to wealth, power, title, and social success: both 
are flattered, courted and made much of by the great 
world, and both in turn meet with a perilous “ kindred 
soul ” in that world’s ranks. 


How many of the thousands of people who have been 
admiring the artistic poster of ‘‘Oliver Twist” have 


noticed that the drawing is in direct opposition to Dickens’s 
own description of the place where Nancy met Rose 
Maylie and Mr. Brownlow ? The book says that the steps 
were on the Surrey bank, and on the same side of the bridge 
as St. Saviour’s church, that is, the western side ; but the 
poster shows them on the eastern. “ Oliver Twist ” 
has always been a fertile source of error for the artist. In 
G. Cruikshank’s picture of the death of Bill Sikes, the 
length of the rope is at most thirteen feet, while Dickens 
spoke of one nearly three times that length. Moreover, 
the dog in the story was not visible until the last, whereas 
in the picture he is in full view before Sikes’s fall. Nancy, 
too, is “ pale and reduced, from watching and privation,” 
but George Cruikshank in his picture, and Miss Constance 
Collier at His Majesty’s, both made her a fairly buxom 
figure, and on looking at Cruikshank's illustration of the 
scene, we can only feel too grateful that the superb Miss 
Collier has a different notion of Nancy’s personal appear¬ 
ance from the artist. In “ Bamaby Rudge” we find 
“ Phiz ” drawing Joe Willett first with only a right arm, 
and then with only a left, and Dickens curiously enough 
omits to mention which arm it was the valiant Joe lost in 
the defence of the “ Salwanners.” There are numerous other 
mistakes, some minute and unnoticeable save to the 
diligent searcher, but in the picture in ‘‘Pickwick,” 
illustrating the sedan chair incident, Mr. Winkle is shown 
holding a candle, though the author distinctly states that 
it had been thrown away. 


The Norfolk Chronicle, in its column of county Notes and 
Queries, refers to an interesting point about Macaulay’s 
New Zealander. It appears that this was one of the cases 
where one sowed and another reaped, and that the 
perennially astounded traveller ought to be known as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Antipodean. That lady, who took to literary 
work after her husband's death in 1808, wrote a gloomy 
poem three years later called “ Eighteen Hundred ana 
Eleven,” in which the national depression was very 
faithfully reflected. Crabb Robinson says : “ It prophe¬ 
sies that on some future day a traveller from the 
Antipodes will, from a broken arch of Blackfriars Bridge, 
contemplate the ruins of St. Paul’s. This was written 
more in sorrow than in anger, but there was a dishearten¬ 
ing and even gloomy tone which I, even with all my love 
for her, could not quite excuse. It provoked a very coarse 
review in the Quarterly, which many years later Murray 
told me he was more ashamed of than any other article in 
the Review.” This attack was particularly ungenerous, as 
it was written by Southey, who had been a friend of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s brother. 


A campaign has already been inaugurated in the French 
Press in favour of M. Catulle Mendes as the most appro¬ 
priate successor to M. Jos6 Maria de Heredia’s fauteuil in 
the Academy. The proposal is the more interesting 
because of the nature of the opposition anticipated. 
M. Mendes is a ‘‘voluptuous” writer—some would use a 
harsher word. A great many of his short stories—in 
“ Pour lire au bain ” for instance—might even be called 
salacious. His gifts as a poet being admitted, it is still a 
question whether these indecorous levities can be over¬ 
looked by the grave and reverend Academicians, when co¬ 
opting. _ 


We are a little apt to imagine that scruples of this 
order are a British monopoly, or at all events that the 
French are unaffected by them. As a matter of fact, they 
do, rightly or wrongly, entertain them, and do not always 
admit that genius is a sufficient excuse for such topics. 
It was not only the Nationalists who denounced Zola as a 
pornographer. Long before he took to politics, a number 
of men of letters published a manifesto in one of the 
leading French newspapers, publicly washing their hands 
of him and of his methods. Flaubert, again, was prosecuted 
for assailing morality in “ Madame Bovary,” though the 
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rosecution failed. And even our National Vigilants can 
e paralleled in France. Their leader is M. Beranger, 
nicknamed “ P 4 re la Pudeur,” who is always searching the 
bookstalls for literature to which he can profitably direct 
the attention of the police. Evidently there is a strong 
force of opinion which can be evoked against the candida¬ 
ture of M. Mendes; and the battle which we are promised 
will be interesting to watch. 


The Swiss were much flattered the other day by the 
announcement that Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio was seek¬ 
ing to naturalise himself as a citizen of the Republic. 
There are so few men of letters in the country that any 
addition to their number would be welcome. It has trans¬ 
pired, however, that the novelist was only proposing to 
take this step in order to obtain the liberty, denied to him 
by Italian laws, to divorce his wife; and now the Swiss 
Press has broken out into a chorus of indignant protest. 
Not even a man of genius, they say, can be allowed to 
make a convenience of their hospitable laws, or practise 
immorality at their expense. Signor d’Annunzio, it 
seems, will have to go to Dakota after all. 


A correspondent writes: Rostand’s new play will soon 
be the talk of all Paris, if not of all the world. Chantedair 
will be extremely original, as all the actors will be dressed 
up as animals. The plot was suggested to Mr. Rostand 
by Goethe’s novel on the old French story, “ Roman de 
Renard.” He at once studied the possibilities of creating 
a new play out of it, and is now more in love with his 
creation than he has ever been with any of his other plays. 
The principal rdle in Chanteclair will be played by M. 
Coquelin at the Gait6 Theatre, where it is expected to 
create the biggest sensation of the winter. The title of 
the play has long been decided, but Mr. Rostand is still 
hesitating whether or not he will use the old orthography 
and call it “ Chanteclerc.” 


A cry of warning comes from the Biblioth6que Nationale. 
Its two million volumes, if set on shelves, would stretch 
from Notre Dame to Fontainebleau, and still they come. 
It has been calculated that, in twenty years or so, it will 
be impossible to find room for more, and it is equally im¬ 
possible to enlarge the building. The Library, therefore, 
will have to be removed elsewhere, and it is suggested that 
the site of the Tuileries shall be used, and an architect 
commissioned to design an edifice consisting of an immense 
dome, sheltering a hall, with places for two thousand 
readers. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of 
the project from the fact that, in the British Musenm 
Reading Room, counting the central tables between the 
desks that radiate from the centre of the room, there are 
less than five hundred seats. 


The Danish version of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man will be produced at the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, 
shortly after the New Year. The translation is by Dr. 
Karl Mantzius, a well-known Danish actor and the author 
of the history of the stage of which an English translation 
is being published by Messrs. Duckworth, who will issue 
the volume on Moli£re this autumn. Dr. Mantzius will 
himself appear in the chief part. The title has been 
changed to Helte (“ Heroes ”). 


The seventh season of the German Theatre in London 
will be opened at the Great Queen-street Theatre on 
Saturday, October 28, with Familientag, by Kaldelburg, 
who is expected to be present on the opening night. 
Instead of closing at Christmas as last year, Mr. Hans 
Andresen will cater for the children by putting on the 
pantomime Cindrella in German. It will be mounted and 
cast just as in Germany. The company includes Mr. and 


Mrs. Andresen (Elsa Gademann), Mr. Waldeck, Mr. Klein, 
Miss Margaretha Russ, and Miss Dal berg. 


The London Shakespeare League has arranged to have 
a public discussion on the test method of presenting 
Shakespeare’s plays. The discussion will be opened at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, October 24, in 
the Guildhall School of Music, and the chair will be taken 
by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. In the evening the discussion 
will be resumed in the same place, when Mr. Henry Arthur 
J ones will take the chair. Among the speakers will be 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. William Poel, Mr. William 
Archer, Dr. F. J. Fumivall, and Mr. Sidney Lee. 


Among recent French books are: Samuel Rocheblave, 
“ George Sand et sa Fille d’aprds leur correspondance 
in&lite” (fr. 3.50, L6vy); Leon Tolstoi, “ Le Grand 
Crime” (fr. 3.50); Edouard Rod, “ L’lndocile" (fr. 3.50); 
Georges Lecomte, “ Les Hannetons de Paris ’’ (fr. 3.50); 
Andr6 Beaunier, “ Le Roi Tobol” (fr. 3.50. Fasquelle); 
Paul and Victor Margueritte, “ Quelques Id£es ” (fr. 3.50, 
Plon); Anatoly, “ L’Empire du Travail: La Vie aux Etats- 
unis” (fr. 3.50,Plon); Pierre Champion, “Guillaume de 
Flavy, Capitaine de Compi 4 gne,” Contribution a l’His- 
toire de Jeanne d’Arc et 4 l’ 4 tude de la vie militaire 
et priv6e au XV* si£cle, avec 3 planches hors texte 
(fr. 10, Champion); “L’Espagne Chrdtienne,” par Dotp 
H. Leclercq, B6n6dictin de Farnborough (fr. 3.50, 
Lecoffre): Ren6 Millet, “ Notre Politique ext6rieure de 
1898 4 1905—preface de M. G. Hanotaux ” (5 fr. Juven); 
Henri Avenel, “ Le President Emile Loubet et ses pr 6 d 4 - 
cesseurs (35 ans de republique) ” avec 200 gravures (fr. 15, 
Juven); LeonS6ch6, “Lamartine—De 1810 4 1830. Elvire 
and les Meditations” (Documents in&lits) avec le Portrait 
d’Elvire (fr. 7.50, Mercure de France); Emile Picard, 
“ La Science modeme and son 6tat actuel ” (fr. 3.50, 
Flammarion. Bibliotheque de Philosophic scientifique); 
Prof. A. Matagrin, “ Hist, de la Tolerance Religieuse: Evo¬ 
lution d’un Principe Social ” (fr. 7.50, Fischbacher); Emile 
Horn, “ Francois Rakoczi It., Prince de Transylvania, r676- 
I 735 ” (fr. 5, Perrin); Lucien Perey, “ Une Reine de 
Douze Ans : Marie Louise Gabrielle de Savoie, Reine 
d’Espagne” (fr. 7.50, L6vy). M. Anatole France has 
written a study on French Poetry to preface the new 
edition of the “ Anthologie des Po6tes franyais depuis les 
origines jusqu ’4 la fin du XVIII* siecle,” published by 
Lemerre. The second volume will comprise the nineteenth 
century, and will be published in November. 


A collection of the letters of the late Lafcadio Hearn has 
been undertaken by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. It 
will be edited, with a biographical outline, by Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet of the Atlantic Monthly, with the collaboration of 
Mrs. Hearn and of Basil Hall Chamberlain, the literary 
executor. Persons having letters written by Hearn are 
requested to communicate with the editor at 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 


Mr. George Allen, the publisher, writes to inform us that 
the material for the official and authorised “ Life of Lord 
Leighton ” is now being prepared for publication by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington. In addition to the Diaries and Letters 
supplied by Lord Leighton’s sister, Mrs. Matthews (his heir 
and sole executor), the use of any material likely to help 
the biographer is greatly desired; and Mr. Allen would 
appeal to all possessing letters and documents of public 
interest which elucidate the character and life of Lord 
Leighton—especially those which have reference to his 
artistic career—to be so good as to lend them for this 
purpose. Letters and documents should be forwarded to 
Mr. Allen at Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
Every possible care will be taken of them, and they will be 
promptly returned to the owners. 
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LITERATURE 

THE POETRY OF PROSE 

Sir Thomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse. English Men of 

Letters series. (Macmillan, 2s. net.) 

Sir Thomas Browne was born on October 19.1605, so that 
Mr. Edmund Gosse is apt in the date of publication of 
the Life which has just been added to the new series 
of English Men of Letters. The book, quite apart from 
any incidental interest of this kind, is of great importance 
on its own account. Mr. Gosse has made a careful study 
of the materials at his disposal, and in a comparatively 
short space embodies all that is known of the famous writer 
and physician. The faults of the book lie on the surface 
and may be briefly dismissed. In his analysis of the 
“ Religio Medici ” Mr. Gosse is, in a sense, much too 
serious : that is to say, a great many pages are devoted to 
the discussion of this work as a philosophical pamphlet, 
whereas its vital interest to the present generation is, as a 
matter of fact, exactly the same as that which attaches to 
poetry. If we take a passage like the following, we are 
dealing, not with a proposition laid down according to the 
rules of logic or mathematics, but with the bold specula¬ 
tion of an imaginative mind : 

“ I believe that our estranged and divided ashes shall unite again ; 
that our separated dust, after so many pilgrimages and transformations 
into the parts of minerals, plants, animals, elements, shall at the Voice 
of God return into their primitive shapes, and join again to make up 
their primary and predestinate forms. As at the Creation there was a 
separation of that confused mass into its species, so at the destruction 
thereof there shall be a separation into its distinct individuals.” 

We have but to place it beside a well-known passage in 
Shakespeare to see that the one piece in prose and the 
other piece in poetry belong absolutely to the same kind 
of composition, except in so far as the prose-writer has to 
attend to certain rules of composition and the other 
metricist to certain other rules: 

" And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. \Ve are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

It is, therefore, as a master of style that Sir Thomas 
Browne is most interesting. But before going on to 
consider that point in detail we have another crow to pick 
with Mr. Gosse, and that is his omission to deal with Sir 
Thomas as a naturalist. It is strange that this side should 
not have appealed to Mr. Gosse, who is himself the son of 
a distinguished naturalist. It is true that incidental 
mention is made of the fact that Browne had keen interests 
in this direction. We are told of his love of botany, of his 
discovery of adipocere, of his dissection of a whale, but as 
the first author of a county bird-book Sir Thomas Browne 
is altogether neglected. After all, Browne’s importance 
to-day depends mostly upon his place in English literature, 
and that is the point in the book which really deserves 
attention. It certainly is in some measure elucidated by 
a brief study of his early life and training. 

Browne was a Londoner, born in the parish of “St. 
Michaels Cheap”— i.e., St. Michael-le-Quern, Cheapside, 
and was the son of a mercer. His education was that of 
the typical English gentleman of his day. He attended 
Winchester School, and in 1623 was entered as a gentle¬ 
man commoner ol Broadgate Hall, the present Pembroke 
College, Oxlord, taking his Master of Arts in 1629 At 
the death of his father he inherited what was for the 
time a ccnsiderable fortune—the importance of which 
to us is that it enabled him to make a tour on the 
continent. The eflect of this is very well described by 
Mr. Gosse: 


>• it was therefore of unsurpassed advantage to him that he had, in 
his riper years and confirmed judgment, seen, as he says, and examined 1 
all that the fermenting scientific world of France and Italy antf 
Flanders had to offer of what was curious and new. He was able, 
without painful effort, to throw off, or to keep from acquiring, the 
mental prejudices which were typical of the strenuous, straitened 
English tradition of the early seventeenth century. As a youth, at 
Montpellier, he had been confronted by those symbols of the Catholic 
religion which it was so difficult for English Puritans of his class to 
put up with. But Browne soon learned to take bis hat off whenever 4. 
cross or crucifix was carried past him in the street. He could not 
bring himself to laugh at. but was rather constrained to pity, 1 the 
fruitless journeys of pilgrims,' while ‘the miserable condition of 
friars ’ appealed to his sympathy and not of his scorn. Looking back 
upon his years in France and Italy, Protestant and Englishman as he 
was, he has to confess : ' I could never hear the Ave-Mary bell without 
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Sir Thomas Browne’s preparation for the work that lay 
before him was, therefore, complete in every respect. He 
was a man of unbounded curiosity in regard to things both 
physical and immaterial; and he had leisure and oppor¬ 
tunity to gratify this love of information which had been 
purged by study and travel of most of its crudities. He 
must also have been of a singularly reflective turn of 
mind, and so we get from him that rich, deep English 
which has become part and parcel of our literature. 
Against the model he set there have at times been great 
rebellions. The best writers of the eighteenth century, in 
their eagerness to avoid his faults, nearly fell into the 
opposite extreme. Fielding, Addison, Steele, and Swift 
had in common this one trait, that they tried to go direct 
to their subject and say what they had to say about 
it in the most simple and lucid manner. In other 
words, they sought their models in France rather 
than in their own country. Germany was to produce 
a class of prose-writer more akin to Browne than were 
the masters of style in any other literature. So true* 
is this that dreaminess and obscurity are as characteristic 
of the Geiman writers as lucidity is of the French. 
Perhaps the only one who ever combined these qualities 
was Heinrich Heine, who in his uncompleted prose novel 
gives very curious proof of his double nationality. He was 
as clear as Voltaire or Lafontaine; but he also had that 
rich, dreamy nature which goes to the making of such 
prose as that of Sir Thomas Browne. The ideal style 
would be the combination. But the most distinct 
followers of Sir Thomas somewhat accentuated his 
mannerisms. If we take the most illustrious of them, Dr. 
Johnson, we shall find that although a very close study of 
Browne and others had given him a style suitable to his 
somewhat heavy personality, yet that style is two- 
mannered. It is obvious that Dr. Johnson, when he 
began writing, must have gone by certain rules as to the 
fall of his prose rhythms and the nature of the beginning 
and the ending of his sentences. This is what gives to his 
writing that air of formality which Addison so felici¬ 
tously avoided. In Macaulay we have these manner¬ 
isms emphasised to the point of burlesque, and even 
a writer who thought himself so triumphant over 
convention as John Ruskin nevertheless inherited the 
Browne tradition, and was never able to escape from the air 
of studied form. Carlyle—though his mannerisms were 
more pronounced—really made himself more independent 
of tradition and formality than did Ruskin. Until recently 
it was the faint echo of this style coming down the ages that 
gave its style to the leading article in the daily paper; and, 
indeed, it would take much time and many pages to follow 
the influence exercised by Browne over literature in a fair 
proportion of its ramifications. Like many another thing 
that has been imitated, it has never been so good a tool in 
the hands of others as it was in those of its inventor. 
The very stateliness of Browne’s periods has frequently 
been imitated to cloak ignorance and futility, and empty 
writers catch something of the trick and the fall of his 
accents. Therefore, it cannot yet be said—we do not think 
it will ever be said blindly as long as the English language 
endures—that over him, the iniquity of oblivion “ scattereth 
' her poppy.” Out of the Authorised Version there is no 
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finer us* of our tongue extant than he made of it in 
the well-known passage: 


that, when she informed him who her lover was, his sur¬ 
prise was unbounded: 


“ When the funeral pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men 
took a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little expecting the 
curiosity of future ages should comment upon their ashes ; and, having 
no old experience of the duration of their relics, held no opinion of 
such after-considerations. But who knows the fate of bis bones, or 
how often he is to be buried ? Who hath the oracle of his ashes, or 
whither they are to be scattered ? " 

It is a style not to be imitated or even to be taken as a 
model, because it so thoroughly expressed the individuality 
of a man who would have been remarkable had he lived in 
any age or in any climate. But only the true lover of our 
noble English tongue knows how good it is to read, how 
good to think over. 


LORD DUDLEY’S LETTERS 

Letters to “ Ivy ” from the first Earl of Dudley. By S. H. 

Rom illy. (Longmans, 16s.) 

The first Earl of Dudley has been remembered chiefly as an 
eccentric person, whose eccentricity culminated in madness. 
Many anecdotes—some of them true—have been told con¬ 
cerning his habit of thinking aloud. He invited the most ill- 
assorted people to dinner,says rumour, and dined from home 
himself. But above all he showed the aberration of his mind 
by making up his ancient quarrels. He was reconciled to 
Lady Holland, for instance, whom he had never liked, and 
to whom he had not spoken for sixteen years. According 
to Greville, Sydney Smith told her that she was bound ia 
honour “ to set the quarrel up again when he came to his 
senses, or to put things into the status quo ante pacem.” 
However, Lord Dudley’s eccentricity is the lightest of his 
claims to our memory. Long before the signs of madness 
were visible, he had given proof of his wit and accomplish¬ 
ment. He was a finished man of the world, and he had 
lived for many years in the best society that London could 
afford. He affected the company of men of letters, as well 
as the company of politicians, and, though his antipathies 
were as strong as his friendships, he contrived to know all 
those of his contemporaries who were worth knowing. He 
is said to have kept a diary for many years, which was out¬ 
spoken and scandalous, and which is doubtless destroyed. 
But, if his diary is destroyed, we have, in the letters 
addressed to Mrs. Dugald Stewart, an admirable record of 
his career, and now for the first time we may understand 
the extraordinary attraction which he had for his friends. 
Not only did he appreciate the art of life, but he had a 
conspicuous talent for gossip, and his letters, edited and 
annotated by Mr. S. H. Romilly, give us a clear picture 
both of the man and of his time. 

And first a word about his correspondent. “ Ivy,” as he 
called her, was the wife of Professor Dugald Stewart, 
whose lectures were at one time thought necessary to the 
education of the perfect statesman. Homer and Sydney 
Smith, Lord Ashburton and Lord John Russell sat patiently 
at his feet, and of all his pupils none was more devoted than 
John William Ward, the first Earl of Dudley. Nor did 
Lord Dudley’s devotion cease with his departure from Edin¬ 
burgh. Wherever he happened to be—in Oxford, abroad, 
or in London—he wrote to Mrs. Stewart with a frankness 
and candour which are the best proofs of a trusting 
friendship. His letters to Copleston are stilted and insin¬ 
cere. To Mrs. Stewart he opens his heart, and freely tells 
her whatever he does or thinks. He is particularly enter¬ 
taining when he expresses his opinion of the men and 
women whom he meets in London; like all good gossips, 
he is not without a spice of malice; and it is greatly to his 
credit that, though he was apt to form quick and violent 
prejudices, he never hesitated to revise a hastily formed 
and erroneous opinion. For instance, his first opinion of 
Lord Byron was bitterly unfavourable. On April 5, 1810, 
he tells Mrs. Stewart that a lady, who is obviously Lady 
Caroline Lamb, had taken him into her confidence, and 


“ She pronounced the name of one of the greatest blackguards in 
London," writes he. “He is young indeed, well-born, and well¬ 
looking, but in every other respect a more complete contrast to her 
husband cannot be imagined. I never remember to have heard of 
anybody more generally disliked, or more completely excluded from 
the pale of good company. He is quite confiscated to habits of low 
profligacy, and not deemed a sufficiently respectable associate even by 
members of the Whip Club.” 

But Dudley soon got to know Byron better, and it is not 
surprising that he fell under the wand of the magician. 
He had an enthusiastic, if discriminating, admiration for 
his poems, and with a discernment rare in that day, he put 
him above them all, even above Sir Walter himself. At 
one time he contemplated a journey to Holland with the 
poet for a companion. 

" I rather think the Giaour and I are going to make a trip 
to Holland together,’’ he wrote. “It must be a very interesting 
country at this moment, bnt I don't suppose he will find any materials 
for poetry in it. An East Friesland heroine would never do—her 
tresses would grow all the wrong way. Like his friend. Lend Holland, 
he means to take a physician with him—I hope an atheist, or the pro¬ 
ceeding won't be regular." 

But the journey did not take place, and we cannot but 
regret it, for Ward no doubt would have given us an 
admirable sketch of the Giaour. 

When Moore’s “Life of Lord Byron” was published, 
Dudley was genuinely delighted at Byron’s favourable 
mention; and well he might be, for the passage is character¬ 
istic of the author and it does credit to them both: 


“Ward—I like Ward,” wrote Byron in 1813. “By Mahomet 1 I 
begin to think I like everybody—a disposition not to be encouraged ; 
a sort of social gluttony that swallows everything set before it. But I 
like Ward. He is piquant, and in my opinion he will stand very high 
in the House, and everywhere else if he applies regularly. By the bye, 
I dine with him to-morrow, which may have some influence on my 
opinion. It is as well to husband gratitude after dinner. I have 
heard many a host libelled by his guests with his burgundy yet reeking 
on their rascally lips." 


Another friend of Dudley was Sydney Smith, whom he 
had known ever since the old days ia Edinburgh, and 
whose humour never palled upon him. And Dudley’s good 
fortune it was to excite the mirth and hilarity of the 
wit, who found him an excellent foil, and who delighted 
to make jokes at his expense. Dudley describes an 
evening, in which Sydney was in " prodigious glory ” ; he 
attacked Dudley with so much drollery, that it was 
“impossible for his victim not to laugh and be pleased.” 
The victim, indeed, was overjoyed at the encounter, but 
Sydney Smith rose the next morning in penitence: 

"You may imagine," wrote Dudley, “that all this by no means 
prepared me for a grave epistle which I received from him next day, 
in which he complained formally ' that we had got into a habit of 
rowing each other,’ candidly owned that he was as much to blame as I, 
but that the whole thing was wrong, and might lead to an interruption 
of the good humour, with which he always hoped to meet me. Then 
came something about his clerical character, prudence, gravity, discre¬ 
tion, and the Lord knows what besides—and all this not ironical, but 
in sober good earnest.'' 


This episode is entirely characteristic of Sydney Smith, 
whose spirits ebbed as well as flowed, and who, like many 
another volatile talker, was forced by a physical reaction 
to take a gloomy view of his own prowess. 

But Dudley’s letters are not merely concerned with 
society. He has much to say of politics, and though at the 
outset he had not a profound sympathy for Pitt, he 
avowed himself a devoted follower of Canning, in whose 
government he held the office of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. When Canning died, he wrote, in a letter to Mrs. 
Stewart, an eloquent tribute to his chief which is perhaps 
the best passage in a good book. It remains to add that 
the book is efficiently edited and that the one objection 
that we have to make against it is its title. It is true that 
Dudley called Mrs. Stewart “ Ivy,” but to emphasise this 
fact is to give a wrong impression, and to suggest an air of 
gallantry, which in no respect belongs to the letters. 
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A SCHOLAR’S PLAYS 

Poetical Work* of Robert Bridge*. Vol. vi. (Smith, Elder, 
6s.) 

The sixth volume of Mr. Bridges’ poetry contains The 
Feast of Bacchus and Nero, Part 2. Like most of his 
other work, these plays persistently divide the atten¬ 
tion. Thus, we are prepared at once to read a play in 
verse. The metre reminds us that Mr. Bridges never does 
anything good or bad by accident. The accents, which 
are printed here and there, continually award the poet’s 
praise or censure for our manner of reading his verse. The 
decorations at the beginnings and ends of acts recall the 
year 1705. The bad printing is something remarkable. 
One of the notes, again, informs us agreeably that he reads 
Montaigne. And for our own part, we confess to having 
found that our attention is not like love, “ which to divide 
is not to take away.” Nevertheless, the book is full of 
pleasures for the man of ease; the more learned, the more 
curious and patient the reader’s mind, the greater will be 
his pleasures: and that is saying much. 

The Feast of Bacchus is a “comedy in the Latin 
manner, and partly translated from Terence.” Mr. Bridges 
calls it “ an attempt to give Menander to the English 
stage ” ; it is “ based upon his ‘ Heautontimorumenos,’ as 
we know it through Terence ”; and he hopes to have 
preserved all the best of Menander that survived in 
Terence, as well as a fragment or two. Every one will 
recognise, for example, the quiet first interview of Chremes 
and Menedemus, in the garden, which includes the famous : 
“lama man. Nought which concerns mankind concerns not 
me.” (In reading this version of the words of Terence, we 
could not help thinking how differently an English poet 
would have expressed the sentiment.) As a play, it is 
delightful—with the old Menedemus punishing himself 
daily for having sent his son into exile ; the disguises and 
discoveries; the domesticities; the preparation for the 
feast; the reconciliation; the happy ending with “Come 
in, Sir, with the rest, and help to make us merry. This is 
the Feast of Bacchus.” It is full of wisdom, truth and 
pure, clear English; the modernisms, the slang of the young 
men, Clinia and Pamphilus, are happily used: yet its 
ancient form, its names and manners enable us to enjoy it 
with perfect detachment and lightness of heart—as men 
look from club windows in Piccadilly at the home life of 
Punch and Judy. 

Mr. Bridges expects much opposition to his extra¬ 
ordinary metre; or he did, ten years ago. He has been 
told that the critics will call it prose; but that if he called 
it prose, they would have it to be verse. It is a line of six 
stresses, and of course lacking in “conventional or merely 
metrical ” stresses. We have found it not unpleasant, 
easy to follow and well suited to the matter in hand: yet 
it hardly justifies itself, since its effect is always vague and 
at the same time surprising in its lack of euphonious 
cadences; and it also seems to us to be open to the most 
serious charge of all—that it does not admit of the com¬ 
pact, allusive, elliptical and novel quality of style in which 
poetry differs from prose; at least, there is hardly a line 
in the whole, with a value or charm which could not easily 
be attained by an equal length of prose. The metre 
creates no illusion at all, as even poor blank verse—a 
native and known medium—can do. The highest praise 
we can give it is that it never offends the idiomatic pro¬ 
nunciation, and that when read aloud by a good man, lines 
like these: 

" Now save me from my friends! Indeed this Pamphilus 
Will be my ruin—I wish to heaven I had never met him, 

He'll tell his father next, this old Ionian huckster, 
Sponge-mongering Chremes; the gods defend me from him 
And his family feast, and his prosy wisdom ! I thought to spend 
The day of my return with sweet Antiphila . . 

a hundred lines of it—not more—produce a new and 
agreeable impression. 


In Nero Mr. Bridges uses blank verse, and it is so con¬ 
sistently careful and founded upon wide and acute scholar¬ 
ship that the play would be an excellent school to writers 
of verse. Of course, the verse is not infinitely varied like 
that of Hamlet nor wanton and beautiful like that of 
The King's Threshold: but Nero has this advantage, 
that neither the diction nor (except once or twice) the 
sentiment takes the breath away, and the student is 
thus more continually aware of the merit of the verse. 
We would give these lines as an example: 

■■ Of late I have passed my life half in a dungeon, 

Half in the garden, where thou bidst me forth 
To bask in my love’s joy : which in my duty 
I had spoken of to thee openly, but all 
Hath come so quickly: now, a happier way, 

I meet thy favour unsolicited.” 

Add also these single lines : 

•* That is Rome : the seven hills is Rome.” 

■■ Whose army is a creature of discipline.” 

*• That ye shall not forget it in after days.” 

“ [Ah, pretty sweet, thou knowst] 

My secretest heart. Come, I will write a letter.” 

In this metre Mr. Bridges is at liberty to use the diction 
of a poet, though we cannot but think that he has sacrificed 
some of his liberty in order to display his observation and 
so to puzzle the conservative. 

In matter, Nero is beneath The Feast of Bacchus. The 
conspiracy of Calpurnius Piso and the approaches to it, 
fill the play. This makes an enjoyable history, rich in the 
character of an age; but a poor play, poor in tne characters 
of men. Differences in the paltriness of the many paltry 
conspirators are intended rather than expressed. Lucan 
is another name for Scevinus; Rufus and Piso differ only 
in the length of their speeches and the circumstances of 
their end. Nero himself reminds us too often of the his¬ 
torians : we might think that Nero had his historians by 
heart. Yet we like his criticism of Seneca: 

11 1 know the man : bis mind is here at ease. 

His style is pithy and careless. When he has aught 

To excuse, his style is wordy.” 

Even Epicharis, the tavern-keeper’s daughter of Naples, 
who is in the conspiracy, is hardly a character, in spite of 
the dignity and simplicity of her speeches; but, though 
her importance in the play is almost melodramatic, she 
is, as a type, as admirable and distinct as Polyxena. Seneca, 
here, is—Seneca, complete and yet dead. Of memorable 
details in the play there are many; for example, the 
speech of Petronius in praise of night who “ brings again 
the lost Hellenic Muse ’’; the interview of Lucan and 
Epicharis: the speech of Nero on discovering the plot; 
Lucan’s defence that he was “ betrayed by antiquarian 
tasle; ’’ the philosophic farewell of Seneca, which ends the 
play. As a whole, it should rank, with Arnold’s and De 
Tabley’s, as one of the best plays that have been con¬ 
structed by dispassionate poets. 


TERMAGANT AND GENIUS 

The Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited from the original texts 
by Ronald B. McKerrow. Text. Vol. iii. (A. H. 
Bullen, four vols , 42 s. net.) 

We welcome Mr. Bullen’s new edition of Thomas Nashe, 
the third volume of which lies before us, and at the same 
time we picture to ourselves the inordinate pride of 
Nashe on seeing his works reprinted in four large volumes, 
staid and green, carefully collated and annotated and 
treated as some English Lipsius. We can see him running 
his finger over the backs of them, building them up in 
front of him, turning over the pages line-numbered; and 
we know that at last his pride would infallibly give way to 
a high-flung caper of delight, and that he would rush off to 
his friends at the tavern to toss off bumper on bumper to 
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the health of Thos. Nashe, classic. “ O Green, my own Bob 
Green, did I write light o love with two hyphens or none ? 
'tis the real query ” ; and there we will leave him pledg¬ 
ing with contented smack the Mermaid in the Zodiac. 

Nashe was one of the strongest personalities among those 
great Elizabethans, and his work, though not widely known, 
has had an immense influence upon literature. He was 
one of the few writers who were able to withstand the 
fascination of Lilly’s euphuisms, and develop upon his 
own lines. Rabelais was his master; and Aretino, “ one of 
the wittiest knaves God ever made ” as he describes him: 
their exuberance and wit appealed to him irresistibly, and 
a certain love of truth which he found in them cured him 
for ever of the prevalent bombast and pastoralism of the 
prose writers. His “ Jack Wilton ” was a new thing—the 
first picaresque novel in England—so called from the 
Spanish word picaro ; Lazarillo de Tormes suggested the 
idea to Nashe, and the form was precisely the one that was 
most suited to his genius. The adventures of Jack Wilton, 
now beggar, now thief, now courtier, are delightful reading 
in themselves, apart from the interest which attaches to 
the book as the forerunner of the work of the master 
Defoe. It is not easy to forget the vivid picture of the 
tavern-keeper—a splendid piece of realism—who: 

“ at the name of dangers start up and bounst with his fist so hard on 
the board, that his tapster overhearing him cried anon, anon, sir, 
by and by and came and made a low leg and asked him what he 
lackt"; 

or the description of Vanderhulke : 

“ a bursten belly inkhorne orator . . . one that had a sulphurous big 
swoln large face, like a Saracen, eies like two kentish oysters, a mouth 
that opened as wide every time he spake as one of those old knit trap 
doors, a beard as tho' it had been made of a bird’s nest pluckt in 
pieces . . . Hee was apparelled in a black leather new licoured and 
a short gown without any gathering in the back, faced before and 
behind with a boisterous bearskin and a red nightcap on his head." 

The whole of “ Jack Wilton ” is full of touches, showing 
the keen and exact power of his observation: and they 
prove his wish to give some idea of actual life, though the 
subject precludes any but a superficial idea. As Jusse- 
rand remarks, no one more keenly loved the truth than 
Nashe and Ben Jonson. 

“ Have with you to Saffron Walden ” and “ Summer’s 
Last Will and Testament ” are the most important of the 
works contained in the present volume. Both illustrate 
as admirably the character of Nashe, as does Nashe the 
character of that period. Gabriel Harvey lived at Saffron 
Walden, and Gabriel Harvey had offended Nashe in a 
pamphlet. “ Have with you to Saffron Walden ” was his 
reply. Reply is a weak word for it. Nashe sets out “ to 
pour hot boiling ink on this contemptible Heggledepeg’s 
barrain scalp ”; that is a capital description of his method, 
and it is his own. We laugh so much over his tales of 
Harvey and his brothers, how “ he ruffled it out huffty 
tuffty in his suit of velvet to doo his country more worship 
and honour,” when the Queen was at Audley Court; how 
he lost his benefice ; how he was made to dance with such 
an ugly gentlewoman that his character was at once 
reformed, and countless others, that we forget to question 
the taste of such polemics. We do not raise the question 
of taste when one small boy violently punches the head of 
another small boy: we smile and see them soon inseparable 
friends without overwhelming surprise. And so with Nashe, 
that frolic Piers Pennilesse; his abuse seems all part of 
game ; and the game is a kind of Donnybrook Fair. The 
rule is: “No holds barred, fight fair, but don’t forget 
the other la-ad may not know where the belt line is.” 
Nashe trounces his man with a thumping phrase, pointed by 
a Latin allusion, and Martin Dooley chose a lead pipe or a 
persuasive coupling-pin: but the spirit is the same and 
weight tells in the onslaught of both. 

“Summer’s Last Will and Testament” is a crude 
example—as good as any we know because of this very 
crudeness—of the taste of the Elizabethan public. “ A 
pleasant comedy ” Nashe calls it: but a comedy it is in no 
sense of the word. Rather is it a pageant of poetry and 


broad farce: a combination which appealed to every one: 
for the groundlings liked the poetry, and the broadness of 
the farce shocked no one. The scheme is very simple, and 
the idea attractively fanciful. Summer enters leaning on 
the shoulders of Autumn and Winter, and after a snort 
dialogue calls in Ver and Solstitium and Harvest and 
others, one by one: they enter with attendants and dancers, 
make each a long speech and go out. And after each exit, 
Will Summer, the clown who has spoken the prologue, pours 
contempt on what they have said, and usually cries aloud 
for a drink. It is quite beside the mark to suppose that 
Nashe introduced these passages against his will in order 
to obtain a hearing for his poetry and thought. He 
enjoyed the buffoonery as much as any one present, and 
saw nothing deplorable in the medley, which strikes a 
modem mind as strange. That attitude towards poetry 
is absolutely typical of the Elizabethans; for poetry was as 
natural to them as the farce which some think improper, 
or as music is to an Italian. 

In this play comes that wonderful song—Shakespearean 
in its beauty—“ Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss,” two stanzas 
of which we cannot refrain from quoting: 

" Adieu, farewell earths blisse, 

This world vncertaine is. 

Fond are lifes lustfull ioyes, 

Death proues them all but toyes, 

None from his darts can flye; 

I am sick, I must dye: 

Lord, haue mercy on vs. ... 

'• Beauty is but a flowre. 

Which wrinckles will deuoure, 

Brightnesse falls from the ayre, 

Queenes haue died yong and faire. 

Dust hath closde Helens eye. 

I am sick, I must dye : 

Lord, haue mercy on vs.’’ 

In the next verse there is a point of great interest in the 
reading of one word, to which we would call attention. 
The lines run • 

■' Swords may not fight with fate, 

Earth still holds ope her gate. 

Come, come, the hells do crye.” 

The word in question is “hells:” some editions have 
“ bells.” There is no doubt in our mind which is the proper 
reading. “ Hells ” creates incomparably the finer image, 
and develops the idea in the previous line: but Mr. 
McKerrow, the editor of this edition, has " bells ” in the 
text, and cites the reading “ hells ” in a note, with the 
authority of Hazlitt. The latter is also the reading given 
in “ Songs from the Dramatists ” published in 1854. 


ROME IN SPRING 

The Spirit 0/ Rome. Leaves from a Diary. By Vernon Lee. 

(Lane, 3 s. 6d. net.) 

Seldom does a book appear under so well fitting a title, 
for though this is not, strictly speaking, a book at all, but 
merely some disconnected, scattered leaves from an old 
diary, it breathes the very essence and spirit of Rome, and 
the author has done wisely to give these impressions in 
their unpolished freshness—unset jewels, but masterpieces 
in little, pictures which for beauty and magic may be 
likened to Rembrandt etchings. A few words, a few 
lines, but each word exactly the right and the vivid one: 
little is said, but enough to flash the vision before our eyes, 
and to light up dim memories of half-forgotten things, as 
when light is flashed into a twilight room—enough, one 
would suppose, to enable those who have never known 
Rome to image it. Vernon Lee is a master of descriptive 
writing, but we know no work of hers (nor, for that 
matter, of any one’s), to compare for beauty with many of 
the exquisite pages among these notes: 

" Impressions ? Scarcely. My mind seems like an old blotting-book, 
full of fragments of sentences, of words suggesting something, which 
refuses to absorb any more ink. How I bad forgotten them, and how 
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well I know them, these little details ont of the past! . . . a hundred 
details. I seem to have been looking at nothing else these fifteen years, 
during which they have all been absolutely forgotten.” 

So felt tbe author on first returning, a woman, to the home 
of her adolescence; so feels the reader who has known 
and forgotten Rome, as with her he revisits scenes once 
familiar: 

" The back of the Pantheon, and its side, as seen from the steps of 
the Minerva, the splendid circle of masonry and arched courses of rose- 
coloured brickwork, lichened and silvered over, broken off, turned into 
something almost like a natural cliff of rosy limestone; and at its foot 
the capitals of magnificent columns, and fragments of delicate dolphined 
frieze. 

Or the Pineta Torlonia: 

“ Asphodels on the banks. As we come up, the peasants drive into 
the stable, one by one, a lot of mares with their foals. Along the road 
a drove of great long-horned grey oxen ; a bull calf canters among them. 
Between us and S. Peter's is a dell full of scrub ilex; walls also, full of 
valerian and that grey myrrh-like weed. From that little height we 
face a tremendous black storm, against which all the Sabine and Alban 
hills flash in tbe low sunlight, above tbe green Campagna, pale like a 
strip of sea." 

And who that revisits the Alban Hills in these pages, will 
not see, as with their bodily eyes: 

“ The big olives, pruned square, but full of dense foliage, not smoke¬ 
like, but the colour of old dark silver; the vineyards of pale criss-cross 
blond canes on violet ground ... a fringe of budding little trees and of 
great pale asphodels; the smell of them and of freshness . . . Bicycling 
to Marino, Lake Alba no seen from above, waters reflecting black storm, 
sere oakwoods of Rocca di Papa stormy purple too, and round the highest 
Latin peak, which looks like an altar slab, a great inky storm ; water, 
hills, sky, all threatening inky green and violet, and against them, on 
the hill ridge of stones, the delicate pale pink chandeliers of the 
asphodels.” 

Vernon Lee sees Rome’s sores as vividly as its beauties: 
the Arch of Drusus surrounded by a band of Cook’s 
tourists, the whole Via Appia alive with cabs and 
landaus: 

“ Driving at midnight from the station my eye and mind were caught 
not merely by Castor and Pollux under the electric light, but also by a 
colossal advertisement of Anzio, in English, setting forth to the traveller 
its merits connected with Nero, and I think Coriolanus—Nero and 
Coriolanus as elements of reclame "— 

and the crypts of the Vatican lighted by electricity “like 
the cellars of a vast hotel.” 

Still, she writes: 

“ I feel very much the grandeur of Rome; not in the sense of the 
heroic or the tragic ; but grandeur in the sense of splendid rhetoric. 
The great size of most things, the huge pilasters and columns of 
churches, the huge stretches of palace, the profusion of water, the 
stature of the people, their great beards and heads of hair, their lazy 
drawl—all this tends to the grand, the emphatic. It is not a grandeur 
of effort and far-fetchedness, like that of Jesuit Spain, still less of 
achievement and restrained force like that of Tuscany. It is a splendid 
wide-mouthed rhetoric; with a meaning certainly, but with no restriction 
of things to mere meaning.” 

Thus Rome of to-day. For ancient Rome: 

we must imagine classic antiquity full of this wonderful blond colour 
of marbles; arrangements of palest lilac, green, rosy yellow, and a 
white shimmer. Colours such as we see on water at sunset, ineffable. ” 

We should like to quote the description of the low quar¬ 
ters of the old Ghetto, of Ara Cceli, of Santi Quattro 
Coronati, and many another church beside—and yet, as 
we read this most charming book, as we return year after 
year to Rome, we become painfully aware that though it 
is not always May, by any means, in Rome, it is too often 
March; too often is Rome revisited in biting, sunny, 
gusty, dusty, stormy Easter weather; in Tramontane 
wind, violent and dry, veiling all things in dust; in sudden 
passionate storm and bright interval; and just because 
Vernon Lee depicts Rome in this Easter mood, as no one 
else has ever conjured its vision, we regret that late 
February and early May are the extreme limits of her 
gamut—limits but rarely touched, her twelve visits being 
mostly confined to March and April. Let her go back at 
once and give us her vision of Rome in the serene mellow 
plow of turquoise skies and sunshine as thick as paint: a 


Rome of orange-trees stiff and dark as trees of bronee, 
heavy with golden fruit: a Rome with gardens, fresh front 
the autumn rains, their lawns lilac with cokhicum under 
black ilex trees. Let her remain through the New Year and 
paint us the frosty mornings rimy and hoary, with pointed 
icicles turning the statues of the fountains into glittering 
stalactites. And she should go again is May and remain 
through the pleasant heat of spring and the torrid, 
deserted, baking glare of the dog-days; so oould she 
complete the little masterpieoe which she has given, an 
exquisite but imperfect fragment—the vision of Rome in 
spring, and its Spirit at all times and seasons. 


UN PROFANE PIEUX 

Catholicisme et Critique. Reflexions d’un Profane sur 1’Affaire 
Loisy. Par Paul Desjardins. (Paris ; aux Bureaux des 
Libres Entretieiu , 2 fr. net.) 

“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Catholic: ” thus one 
may sum up in a sentence M. Desjardins’ attitude towards 
the Abb 4 Loisy. The burden of this profoundly interesting 
little book—one more example of the French genius for 
making any subject clear and intelligible to the least in¬ 
structed—is that M. Loisy, repudiated though he is by his 
own Church, would be, if his apologetic were tolerated, its 
most convincing defender. In M. Desjardins’ opinion, 
there is not one of the difficulties of belief that M. Loisy’s 
position does not make less difficult and more capable of 
solution. This opinion, perhaps, deserves the attention of 
those who have condemned M. Loisy; for M. Desjardins 
represents a body of Frenchmen considerable in quantity 
and still more so in quality—those who have separated 
themselves from the Church “ quietly and from intellectual 
incompatibility,” as he puts it, but who would prefer to 
conform if they could do so conscientiously. He believes 
that the future of religion in western Europe—at least in 
the Latin countries—is bound up with that of Catholic 
Christianity; he is therefore deeply concerned that 
Catholic Christianity should not finally take a form that 
will make it impossible for intelligent men. 

“ That the right of Catholics to unfettered liberty of oritidsm should 
be vindicated, does not.” he says, “ concern Catholics alone. Important 
as tbe Loisy case is already, it will appear more important still at a 
distance of one or two centuries.” 

Apart from the fact that the book will give those who 
have not yet grasped M. Loisy’s position a clearer concep¬ 
tion of it than they could obtain elsewhere in so small a 
compass (or indeed otherwise than by a long study of his 
works), it has a general interest. For the difficulties that 
have been raised by the results of biblical criticism affect 
all forms of orthodox Christianity alike, although at pre¬ 
sent the situation is less acute in the Protestant Churches, 
which have no powerful authority to force matters to a 
crisis. Nevertheless, even the columns of the daily Press 
bear witness to the fact that Protestants are as deeply 
stirred as Catholics by the undermining of traditional 
beliefs, many of which have hitherto been regarded as 
essential. And the estrangement, reluctant as it often is, of 
men from traditional and dogmatic Christianity is almost 
as widespread in England as in France, and is undoubtedly 
increasing. The question, therefore, whether the beliefs 
undermined are really essential is one of supreme import¬ 
ance. M. Desjardins holds that they are not; on the 
contrary, he declares that, if M. Loisy’s point of view be 
adopted, Christianity will be strengthened and not weak¬ 
ened by the results of historical criticism. For faith will 
no longer be at the mercy of scientific or historical dis¬ 
covery if it be restored to its own sphere, above and beyond 
the region of phenomenal happenings. 

"Suppose,” says M. Desjardins, "that in fact tbe thesis of literal 
truth, ot exact historical accuracy, cannot honestly be maintained in 
regard either to the stories of the Creation and the Deluge and the 
history of the patriarchs, or to miracles in general, or to the actions of 
Jesus recorded in the Fourth Gospel, must the Catholic Faith inevitably 
be swept away at one blow ? Will a belief less dependent on history, 
more intimately experimental, be less efficacious ? . . . Finally, is the 
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sorely symbolical point of view really non-Christian or even anti- 
Christian ?" 

These questions, M. Desjardins says, outsiders have no 
authority to answer; but he goes on to show that the 
history of Christianity points to the possibility of their 
being answered in the negative. 

Nevertheless M. Desjardins does not disguise the fact 
that the prospect of an understanding between the tradi¬ 
tionalist theologian and the historical critic is far from 
hopeful. He sees that the difference between them is not 
one of opinion but of method and even of mentality. If 
they merely differed as to what facts had or had not been 
established, reconciliation would be easy. But the differ¬ 
ence lies far deeper. The theologian insists that certain 
alleged facts should be accepted on authority without 
regard to the evidence for or against them, or demands that 
ecclesiastical tradition should be considered as evidence. 
The historian can admit nothing as a fact that is not 
established by evidence, and cannot allow the validity of 
ecclesiastical tradition as evidence for phenomenal occur¬ 
rences ; if there be no evidence, he can only say that he 
does not know; in the latter circumstance the theologian, 
as M. Desjardins says, thinks himself free to “ believe 
everything.” On the other hand the theologian is apt to 
dismiss as mere opinions facts that are actually established 
by evidence, if they do not accord with his thesis. 

There is only one way in which the conflict can be 
ended, namely, that of the “ division of labour ” which 
M. Desjardins proposes. In other words the theologian 
must leave the sphere of phenomena to the historian and 
the man of science, and devote himself to the spiritual 
sphere. But this means that he must revise his whole 
apologetic; for, whether Roman Catholic, Anglican, or 
Evangelical Protestant, he has hitherto based his teaching, 
at least in part, on the historical accuracy of certain 
phenomenal occurrences, of which some have already been 
found on investigation to be unhistorical and others may be 
found so any day. Such a revision must be both difficult 
and dangerous, and M. Desjardins recognises that fact. But 
is it not more dangerous to build the edifice of religious faith 
on so shifting a foundation as a particular view of history ? 
M. Desjardins thinks that it is; whether he be right or 
wrong, his book is of great value and importance, expres¬ 
sing as it does the view of one who, although he is outside 
tie pale of orthodox and organised Christianity, desires, 
not the destruction but the preservation of the Christian 
religion. 


THE GOLDEN THRESHOLD 

The Golden Threshold. By Sarojini Naidu. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Arthur Symons. (Heinemann, 3 s. 6d.) 

Mr. Arthur Symons tells us in his introduction, that it 
was at his persuasion this little book of poems was 
published. No one who cares for English poetry will 
quarrel with his decision that the poems to be found here 
are so full of beauty that “ they ought to be published.” 
“ I am not a poet,” Sarojini Naidu writes in a letter, one 
of many, quoted in the introduction, “ I have the vision 
and the desire, but not the voice. If I could write just one 
poem full of beauty and the spirit of greatness I should 
be exultantly silent for ever; but I sing just as the birds 
do and my songs are as ephemeral." It is in just that 
“ bird-like quality of soDg ” that her work is valuable, 
since, after all, to sing is the chief business of a lyric poet. 

“ Full of beauty,” we said of this little book, and must 
justify so large a statement at the outset by quoting here 
what is perhaps the best poem in the volume : 

"PALANQUIN BEARERS." 

Lightly, O lightly we bear her along, 

She sways like a flower in the wind of our song ; 

She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream. 

She floats like a laugh from the lips of a dream. 

Gaily, O gaily we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl oa a string. 


'* Softly, O softly we bear her along. 

She hangs like a star in the dew of our song ; 

She springs like a beam on the brow of the tide. 

She falls like a tear from the eyes of a bride. 

Lightly, O lightly we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string." 

Not always is the writer so happily inspired as in that 
song; sometimes we find the music of Mr. Swinburne, 
unmanageable save by himself, sweeping into the 
verses, spoiling the simplicity and delicacy that are the 
chief characteristics of work that before all things is 
natural, inevitable—as a bird sings, as a flower blossoms. 
But, after all, what is as delightful as surprising in this 
work of a very young girl is its individuality—a perfec¬ 
tion of its own that owes but little to any one. 

Here is a song written to one of the tunes of the wan¬ 
dering singers : 

" Where the voice of the wind calls our wandering feet. 
Through echoing forest and echoing street 
With lutes iu our hands ever-singing we roam, 

All men are our kindred, the world is our home. 

" Our lays are of cities where lustre is shed, 

The laughter and beauty of women long dead; 

The sword of old battles, the crown of old kings. 

And happy and simple and sorrowful things. 

•• What hope shall we gather, what dreams shall we sow ? 
Where the wind calls our wandering footsteps we go. 

No love bids us tarry, no joy bids us wait: 

The voice of the wind is the voice of our fate." 

Sarojini Naidu, we are told, was bom at Hyderabad in 
1879. “One day,” she says, “when I was eleven I was 
sighing over a sum in algebra: it wouldn't come right; 
but instead a whole poem came to me suddenly. I wrote 
it down. From that day my ‘ poetic career’ began.” 
In 1895 she came to England “ against her will ” with a 
special scholarship from the Nizam, and, save for an 
interval of travel in Italy, of which we get a delight¬ 
ful glimpse in a letter quoted by Mr. Symons, she 
remained here, studying first at King’s College, London, 
and then at Girton, till 1898, when she returned to 
Hyderabad. 

Mr. Symons prints some interesting extracts from her 
letters. “ Do you know I have some very beautiful 
poems floating in the air,” she writes in 1904, “and if the 
gods are kind I shall cast my soul like a net and capture 
them this year.” And indeed these quotations from 
letters are as delightful as anything in the volume, and 
prove to us, if proof be necessary, the sincerity of the verse, 
which is but the thoughts of the letters that have passed 
by some magic into music. 

“Shesat among us and judged us,” says Mr. Symons, 

“ and few knew what was passing behind that face ‘ like 
an awakening soul.’ ’’ Not for a very long time have 
we seen a volume of poetry so full of promise and of real 
achievement. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 


Danle the Wayfarer. By Christopher Hare. (Harpers, 
10 s. 6d.) 

Surely one of the most pathetic prayers ever uttered by 
an author is that contained in one of the last stanzas of 
“ Troilus and Criseyde,” where Chaucer addresses his 
book: 

■• So prey to God that non miswrite thee. 

Or thee mismetre, for defaute of tonge! 

And, red whereso thou be or elles songe, 

That thou be understoade, God biseche ! ” 


All lovers of literature must sympathise with this wish ; 
but it could only be fulfilled if the treatment of great 
authors were left exclusively in the hands of those who 
could understand them. Were this the case, “ Dante the 
Wayfarer ” would not have been written. Fortunately 
“ Christopher Hare ” is not a formidable enemy to Dante’s 
reputation, though in this book “he” has many times 
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miswritten, mismetred, and misinterpreted his author. 
Sometimes it appears that he is merely careless or 
genuinely ignorant; at others that he is wilful. Indeed, 
the inception of the book seems due to wilfulness. Very 
little is known with any certainty of Dante’s wanderings; 
but that is no obstacle in the way of an author who is 
really determined to write a half-guinea book on the 
subject. 

The method is simple in the extreme. The thread of the 
book is supplied by a description of Dante’s probable or 
supposed route, in the style of Murray’s guide-books, and 
the rest of the space is filled up by the vain repetition of 
all the anecdotes and traditions, whether apocryphal or 
not, which are easily obtainable, interspersed with quota¬ 
tions from the “ Divina Commedia ” followed by prose 
translations. The passages in Latin, Italian and French 
are full of blunders, which can not be attributed entirely 
to the printers, since the printing of the English text is 
very correct. Proper names and book-titles are very badly 
treated. “De Vulgaro Eloquentia,” for instance, is not a 
happy variant of “ De Vulgari Eloquio.” 

Let us examine a few specimens of Christopher Hare’s 
work, as translator and commentator. The lines in 
“Purgatorio” xix.: 

'* Se voi venite dal giacer securi 
E volete trovar la via pi& tosto, 

Le vostre destre sien sempre di furi," 

are adduced to prove that Dante was an experienced 
mountaineer. They are not given in Italian, but they are 
thus translated : “ If ye come from lying safely prostrate, 
and desire to find the way most quickly, your right hands 
must ever be on the outside.” This, the author adds, 
“ is a curious little bit of detail which may have an occult 
meaning.” It would indeed be curious, for nonsense is 
uncommon in Dante. It might interest the author to 
know that the view of ordinary students who are not 
occultists, is, that the passage means: 

•• If you, who come here, are exempt from the punishment of pros¬ 
tration (by which the sin of greed is expiated) and wish to find the 
quickest way up to the next cornice, proceed along this ledge with 
your right side outwards.” 

At the end of “ Inferno ” xvii. there is a striking descrip¬ 
tion of a falcon returning to his master, having missed the 
quarry, unwilling and in disgrace : 

*• Discende lasso onde si mosse snello, 

Per cento rote, e da lungi si pone 
Dal suo maestro.” 

To the commonplace reader these lines give a clear and 
convincing image : the falcon starts up swiftly and eagerly 
but comes slowly circling down again in dejection. Not so 
does Christopher Hare understand the passage. The bird 
will have some outlet for his rage, for he “ descends wearily, 
then swiftly wheels round in many a circle, and far from his 
master places himself.” May we draw the author’s atten¬ 
tion to the fact that onde is not the same as indi, and that 
mosse is not the same as muove ? 

At the beginning of “Purgatorio” xvii. Dante asks the 
reader to remember if ever in the Alps he has been caught 
in a mist so thick that he could see through it no better 
than the mole sees through the scale or membrane which 
(as used to be supposed) it has over its eyes. Our author’s 
translation of this passage is sufficiently ambiguous to give, 
at first sight, a somewhat unpleasant shock, for he says : 
“ through which thou couldst not see otherwise than moles 
through the skin.” 

Murder will out, and so will a sense of humour. Many 
passages in ‘‘Dante the Wayfarer” lead the reader to 
suspect that the author is a true humourist, but one sally 
makes it certain. In “Purgatorio” v. 117, the half-line, 
“e il ciel di sopra fece intento” is rendered “and the 
heaven above made a tent." The italics are those of the 
author, but they were not necessary; the side-splitting 
calembour would have been quite patent without them. 
Another “pleasant humour” will be found if we turn 


back for a moment to the chapter called Dante as Alpine 
Climber. The passage is worth quoting. Readers will 
remember that in “ Inferno ” xvi. the poets have arrived 
at the brink of the central pit, and Vergil takes from Dante 
his Franciscan cord, and uses it to command the monster 
Gerione. Says Christopher Hare: 

" We now come to a most striking statement, which would alone be 
a justification for the title of this chapter. Dante distinctly informs us 
that he had a cord girt round him ... (It is only right to mention that 
there is no record of the rope being used in the usual climbing way, 
indeed it has been suggested that it was merely a symbolic allusion to 
the Franciscan Order! But, as we all know, commentators will dis¬ 
cover symbols in everything.)” 

Equally convincing is the chapter in which an attempt is 
made to prove Dante’s experience pf the open sea. 
“ Where,” we are asked, “ better than at sea can Dante 
have had occasion to note the changing aspect of the 
heavens ? ” To pass on, why does our author say that the 
famous traitor Branca d’Oria, whom we find almost entirely 
submerged in the frozen lake at the bottom of the Inferno, 
is placed by Dante in the uppermost part of Hell ? This 
statement might seem to be a mere oversight, were it not 
that a few pages away there is the equally astonishing 
assertion that Turbia is below Monaco. There must be 
some method in this. 

One more startling piece of commentary and we have 
done. On page 128 a passage is quoted from the treatise 
“ De Vulgari Eloquio,” in which mention is made of the 
vernacular works of Guido Guinicelli, Guido Ghislieri and 
two other early Italian poets. Now Guido Guinicelli 
was born about twenty years before Dante, and was 
perhaps the first poet to cultivate the “ dolce stil nuovo.” 
The most casual reading of his poems shows the paternity 
of at least three of Dante’s best known pieces, and 
some interesting remarks might in this place have been 
introduced showing the relation of Dante to his early 
contemporary. But Christopher Hare has always something 
unexpected up his sleeve. “Of the works of the two 
Guidos,” says he, “ no trace remains.” 


JOSE MARIA DE HEREDIA 

Bv GEORGE BRANDES 


(Translated) 


France has lost a great lyric poet, Paris a master whose 
house was an intellectual rallying-point, but Heredia’s 
friends, even those who saw him but seldom, have lost 
more; to them it will come like a heart-thrust to realise 
that they will never again see the rare, warm-hearted man, 
who to the world at large was merely the firm and faultless 
artist, the almost impersonal painter and sculptor in 
words. 

To many it was an enigma, many deemed it a peculiarity, 
that Heredia could work so slowly, and be content to pro¬ 
duce so little; to others it seemed curious that his artistic 
ideal should be just what it was—the most flawless per¬ 
fection in the smallest compass. But no one could be in 
a better position to understand him than a man who had 
the happy (or unhappy) fate to be bom the same year, and 
thus to see all political events, from the Crimean War down¬ 
wards, and all literary events, from the publication of 
Victor Hugo’s "Legends of the Centuries,” and Thdophile 
Gautier's “Emaux et Carafes,” to Leconte de Lisle's 
“Antique Poems ” and “ Barbaric Poems ” at exactly the 
same age as that at which they made their impression upon 
Heredia. Two persons with similar interests and of exactly 
the same age, sometimes, to their mutual admiration, feel 
on many subjects the same. 

Heredia’s most immediate master, Leconte de Lisle, was 
a Creole from the island of Bourbon; he himself was 
a Spaniard, born in Cuba, and descended from the old 
Conquistadores, those fantastic and adventurous Spanish 
conquerors who sought for El Dorado and subdued large 
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tracts oi country, both on the mainland and in the islands 
of America. Of a certainty, in linguistic virtuosity he 
became not only a Frenchman, but a Frenchman transcend¬ 
ing all others. Nevertheless, in the quality of his art, with 
its firm, somewhat hard contours, ana the glowing metallic 
brilliance of his colouring, there was something Spanish, 
perhaps even something tropical. It is a significant fact, 
moreover, that the only book he has published, besides his 
masterpiece and life’s work, “ Les Trophies,” is a transla¬ 
tion of the autobiography of the martial nun, Dona Cata¬ 
lina d’Arauso, from the year 1624, which he supplied with 
an introduction and reproduced in magnificent prose, 
under the title of “La Nonne Alferez” (“The Nun En¬ 
sign”). 

Heredia was famous for twenty-five years before he pub¬ 
lished a book at all. Theophile Gautier mentions him 
admiringly as early as the year 1867 simply on account of 
the few sonnets from his hand which had appeared by 
that time. As he was months over a sonnet, he could 
not write much. If the reader to whom he is a stranger 
desires to obtain some idea of his art, let him go up to 
Thorwaldsen’s Museum at Copenhagen, to the room on the 
second floor where the collection of carved gems and 
cameos is preserved, and let him absorb himself in the 
contemplation of some few of the most exquisite of these 
miniature works of art, which contain a world of beauty, 
and sometimes of pathos, in a space the size of the 
signet in a ring. With the same enthusiasm and the same 
patience as were bestowed on these compositions cut out of 
the hard stone, did Heredia produce his poetry. He has 
conjured up an historical scene in the history of the world 
in fourteen lines. Ancient Hellas, with its world of fabled 
animals and gods, old Rome, with Antony and Cleopatra, 
the Italy of the Renaissance, Catholic Brittany, chivalrous 
Japan, the towns of Spain, and life on the caravels that 
bore the Spanish conquerors to the land of gold—all these 
he has painted in imperishable poems of the purest, richest 
harmony. He is perhaps the only man of whom it can 
be said that never in his life did he write a superfluous 
word. 

A delicate, and tender, and mysterious poetry like Ver¬ 
laine’s or that of the northern poets, we must not ask from 
him. He could not fix an indistinct outline, he did not 
appreciate the poetic value of forebodings, and dreams, and 
mist. His whole being and his one desire were compact 
form ; the emanant, and the formless, fromOssian to Walt 
Whitman, were non-existent to him. 

Nevertheless, he could understand the trend in French 
poetry that came after his own. He gave his eldest daughter 
to the best of the symbolist poets, Henri de Regnier (who 
has recently come forward as an author under the pseu¬ 
donym of G6rard d’Houville), and he surrounded himself 
with young symbolists. His younger daughter married 
Pierre Louys, and for years the younger French writers of 
every school have found a meeting-place in his home. Guy 
de Maupassant was his constant visitor, Paul Hervieu and 
Marcel Provost were at home in his house, and so were 
Mallarmd and his disciples. 

Now, outside Scandinavia, there are only two great 
lyric poets of the elder generation left in Europe—Carducci 
and Swinburne. 


DEFOE AS A SOLDIER 

No author of a life of Defoe omits to state that he served 
under King Monmouth, and was one of the escort of 
volunteer cavalry in the triumphal entry of William and 
Mary into London. These are two of the generally 
accepted facts which help to fill out the life of Daniel 
Defoe, and many a man has written military books with 
less training in the art of war than was thus afforded to the 
“ first of journalists.” The diligent research, of the present 
century shows, however, that possibly Defoe had other 


sources of information to help him acquire that profound 
knowledge of military affairs which is shown in the 
“ Memoirs of a Cavalier," which are commonly attributed 
to his pen. In case it may be imagined that this book is 
given undue praise by the writer, it may be stated in 
justification that one of the best known modern books on 
tactics quotes at considerable length from the Memoirs as 
an illustration of the most hazardous operation of the 
passage of a river. The quotation is that part which deals 
with the crossing of the River Leek by Gustavus Adolphus, 
in April 1631, in the presence of Tilly’s army, and it is cited 
as a rare example and a “ proof of the consummate know¬ 
ledge of tactics poss’ssed by the King of Sweden”; clearly 
not a subject to be chronicled by any one who was not well 
versed in military affairs, and it should be borne in mind 
that in 1720 journalistic “ military experts” were not so 
common as they are in the twentieth century. According 
to Taine, Lord Chatham thought the “Memoirs of a 
Cavalier ” was a genuine history, misled no doubt by the 
specious introduction which Defoe employed in this case 
with the same elaboration as in “A true relation of the 
apparition of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bargrave,” and whereby 
he became the forerunner of many modern writers of tales 
of adventure. 

In spite of the military excellence of the tale no critic 
seems to have thought it likely that the author must have 
had some more than passing acquaintance with the art of 
war, although the preface to the second edition says “ that 
the author of these memoirs must have had experience in 
military affairs, and a thorough knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of the art of war will be easily discovered by gentle¬ 
men of that profession.” The internal evidence, indeed, of 
Defoe having been a soldier is so plentiful that one cannot 
but hail with delight the discovery made by Mr. Charles 
Dalton, and recently published, that Defoe was for a time 
“captain-lieutenant” in Colonel Desborde’s dragoons, 
raised for service in the Peninsula. He was placed on 
half-pay in 1712, and was drawing his pension ten years 
later, but unhappily it is not known whether he ever joined 
his regiment. It may be that he was only a theoretical 
soldier, but his theory is so good that he must have taken 
an uncommon amount of trouble to master the intricate 
details of his profession. 

The latest biographer of this soldier, in “ Daniel Defoe,” 
by Albinia Wherry (George Bell and Sons), follows former 
writers somewhat blindly, and omits Mr. Dalton’s dis¬ 
covery, although she notes that a “ military academy for 
instruction in the art of war ” was one of Defoe’s many 
plans; but she hastens, naturally enough, to add that *• even 
more interesting was a carefully thought out, practical 
scheme for an Academy of Women.” She also is so good 
as to say that “ Captain Singleton ” is a “ traveller’s tale 
of considerable merit,” but does not add any appreciation of 
Quaker William,one of the best characters created by Defoe 
“ Captain Singleton ” is certainly inferior to “ Robinson 
Crusoe” by a long way, and not so good as the Cavalier, 
which it preceded by a fortnight only; but in it too we fancy 
that there may be detected the soldier’s as well as the 
traveller’s touch. 

As evidence of his sound teaching of tactics we may 
instance the Cavalier’s insistence upon the value of inter¬ 
spersing squadrons of cavalry with platoons of musketeers, 
an innovation which he had seen, according to his story, 
in the army of Gustavus, and which, as the proverbial 
schoolboy knows, was a practice successfully followed for 
many years and not discarded until nearly a century after 
Almanza. From references like this it may be inferred that 
Defoe, even if his active service was confined to Somerset, 
was not an idle student of the profession which he 
adopted: had he confined his energies to it for a longer 
time we might have had, if not more Crusoes, at any rate 
more books of the delightful Cavalier type. His pamphlets 
might be spared so far as the present generation is con¬ 
cerned, for, as Lee, the cataloguer of his works, has re¬ 
marked, “ no one would be so insane as to read all Defoe’s 
two hundred and fifty odd works.” 
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THE GREY COMRADES 

Out of the dust of cities and the din of men 
I come to the clean spaces of the wide windy moors, 
Saying: “ Glad, O my kindred, I come hither again ”— 
Saying : “ Hail me, my comrades, for my heart is yours.” 

0 voices calling and crying in the shadows grey. 

Telling the dear tales over that were long since told ; 
Keepers of sweet memories from a bygone day— 

Kind bountiful bosoms and brows wise from of old : 

Centuries long they have listened to the four winds’ rage : 
They hearken the puny plaining of a little world’s 
annoy! 

They have known earth in the making, they live from age 
unto age. 

Yet remember an hour’s sorrow and a moment’s joy. 

“ Here,” they say, “ were you happy on a morn of Spring, 
Here sang your heart like a harp that the wind swept; 
Here are paths that are holy by the dreams they bring, 
Here in a grey gloaming you lay down and wept.” 

“ Years go by with their burden of what once has been, 
Here is never forgetting on the grey breast of the 
moors; 

Ah the voices of friendship that were here yestreen ! 

Ah the footstep beloved keeping time with yours ! ” 

O wise hills and tender! aglow with beacons afar, 

That kindle fires of the past from embers faded and 
grey, 

Keeping our heart’s lamp burning through the dark hours 
that are 

Between to-night’s twilight and to-raorrow’s day I 

C. Fox-Smith. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

SOMETHING AFAR 

One fine day last midsummer, when voyaging from the 
City of the Tribes to Ara of the Saints—in other words, from 
Galway town to the Aran Islands—I noticed among the 
passengers an elderly peasant woman and a youth, who 
occupied themselves all the way in crooning over together, 
and apparently getting by heart, some metrical composi¬ 
tion, printed on a long slip of coarse, greyish paper. It 
was no doubt a ballad, newly acquired at some fair on the 
mainland, with which they were preparing to enliven the 
neighbours on their rocky islet, where the hours must some¬ 
times go as languidly as tteir dwindled dropping-wells in 
a drought. The words were beyond range of sight or 
hearing, so that I could not tell whether it was a Gaelic or 
an Anglo-Irish ballad; if the latter, it probably belonged 
to the class technically termed come-all-ye’s, because of 
their invariable exordium: 

“ Come all ye tender Christians, 

And listen to my song,” 

an invitation which Christians, tender or otherwise, would, 
generally speaking, be ill-advised to accept. 

There is, indeed, nothing especially Irish in the demerits 
of such productions, whose influence upon the populace 
we may hope to be much smaller than was implied by 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s oft-misquoted ‘‘very wise man.” 
Their formless fatuity, one would suppose, must effectually 
debar them from maxing any deep impression; and save a 
few that may chance to be picked up and preserved by 
antiquarian curiosity, they do in fact flutter away as rapidly 


and tracelessly as the flimsiest of withered leaves. But if 
we turn to the higher dass of ballads, which Fletcher’s 
friend no doubt had in bis mind, we perceive how poor in 
them is Irish literature, as compared with the literatures 
of Scotland, Germany, and Spain. “ The Irish never pro¬ 
duced,” says Dr. Douglas Hyde, “ except in the case of the 
Ossianic epopees, anything of importance in a narrative 
and ballad form, anything, for instance, of the nature of 
the glorious ballad poetry of the Scotch Lowlands.” Dr. 
Hyde is speaking of Gaelic poetry; and the wonderful in¬ 
tricacy of the bardic metres, altogether unsuitable for 
sustained and simple narrative, may perhaps in part 
account for the fact, which at first sight seems strange 
among an eminently story-loving people. But there is ithe 
same lack in Anglo-Irish poetry, to which this explana¬ 
tion does not apply. Possibly there is in the genius of the 
race something impatient of the long and level places 
which epic and ballad must traverse; the flight of the 
Irish singer tended to be a steep upward soaring such as 
the eagle’s or the lark’s, rather than a speeding far and 
wide like that of the migrating swallow or homing pigeon; 
and may we not conjecture, too, that Ireland’s chronic 
storms of trouble, even when they did not wholly silence, 
did perpetually distract and divert the artist from his 
proper work ? Contemporary events were so fateful, so 
tragical, so engrossing, that they may well have seemed to 
force themselves upon him, in defiance of the instinct 
which as a rule bids him choose his subject from the storied 
past rather than the yet unrecorded present. 

The verse produced by young Ireland during the ’forties 
of last century is a case in point. Poets of no mean gifts 
were numbered among the contributors to the Nation, the 
organ of the young Islanders. Thomas Davis, Clarence 
Mangan, D’Arcy M’Gee, Edward Walsh and John O'Hagan 
were among them, neither mute nor inglorious, and the 
volume of their collected songs and ballads con tains some 
work that will not perish. But it shows also abundant 
traces of this deflection by, this preoccupation with history 
in the making, which, from a purely literary point of view, 
has diminished its value. 

In the contributions by Davis, who is most largely 
represented here, we find much to confirm this view. For 
the theme of his “Fontenoy” he went back just a 
century: 

•• ' Lord Clare,’ he says, ' you have your wish—there are your Saxon 
foes' ; 

The marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes; 

How fierce the look those exiles wear, who wont to be so gay ; 

The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day." 

His “ Lament for the Death of Owen Roe O'Neill ” took 
him another long century further from the Ireland of 
1845: 

■' * Did they dare, did they dare to slay Owen Roe O’Neill ? ’ 

■ Yes, they slew with poison whom they feared to meet with steel.’ 

• May God wither up their hearts ! may their blood cease to flow! 

May they walk in living death, who poisoned Owen Roe ! ’ 

. . . ' We thought you would not die, we were sure you would 
not go. 

And leave us in our utmost need to Cromwell's cruel blow : 

Sheep without a shepherd, when the snow shuts out the sky— 

Oh ! why did you leave us, Owen ? why did you die ? ’ ” 

Contrast with these the lectures and rhymed rhetoric 
of some other songs and ballads in which he has his eye 
on the immediate present either as subject or moral, and 
where amid verses tuneful and spirited enough, we may 
come, without any sense that the skies have fallen, upon 
lines such as: 

“ They're gone, they’re gone, those penal days. 

All creeds are equal in our isle,” 

or 

” A nation freed by foreign aid 

Is but a corpse by wanton science 
Convulsed like life, then flung to fade.” 

The same holds good of his colleagues. In regions 
utterly remote from the turmoil of to-day, or any other 
day, dwelt the Dark Rosaleen, whom Mangan sings with a 
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fuU-tided passion that sweeps on triumphant over some 
threatening shoals at the outset. D’Arcy M’Gee’s stately 
poem on the Celts fixes its own period with a fine 
vagueness: 

" Long, long ago, beyond the misty space 
Of twice a thousand yearn. 

In Erin old there dwelt a mighty race 
Taller than Roman spears ; 

Like oaks and towers they had 9. giant grace. 

Were fleet as deers : 

With winds and waves they made their hiding-place, 

The western shepherd seers." 

But it would be easy, and is impossible, to compile an 
anthology illustrative of the rule, which has indeed some 
exceptions, notably the famous elegy on Thomas Davis, 
wherein Sir Samuel Ferguson has shown how Celtic may 
be the form and spirit of a poem mitten in the 
I can only mention, as a striking example, the group of 
Young Ireland poems referring to that terrible calamity, 
the great famine of the ’forties. Those woeful years 
when “ the darkened land grew desolate—a wilderness of 
graves,” have never yet found an adequate record in 
literature, either verse or prose, and perhaps they never 
will, for, as Empedocles says: 

" OSr ixiStpKra rad’ avipaaiv, oBt iiraxovora, 

0 Bre v 6 <p jrtpiXi/srd.” 

The sweeping away of millions by starvation, pestilence 
and exile, amid circumstances of faith-shattering inhu¬ 
manity, is an event so vast that it must recede into a long 
perspective before its magnitude can be grasped, and its 
tragedy viewed from the standpoint where contemplation 
becomes productive of truth and beauty, that is to say 
artistically fruitful. Not that the poets of this evil day 
were dumb or despicable, though they could not rise to 
the height of their great argument. Mangan uttered his 
warning voice, impressively and ineffectually long before 
the worst had come: 

*• For hope will expire 
As the Terror draws nigher, 

And with it the shame. 

Which so long overawed 
Men's minds by its might; 

And the powers abroad 
Will be Panic and Blight, 

And phrenetic Sorrow— 

Black Pest all the night, 

And Death on the morrow." 

A few months earlier John O’Hagan had written his 
“Famine and Exportation,” on a text taken from the 
Commercial Intelligence, which seldom furnishes a motto 
for a lyric. “ During the last week the largest export of grain 
from Ireland to England ever known in one week took place. 
— London Paper. November 1845.” It is a bitter cry 
against the lov\iov fjpap. 

" Were we, Saints of Heaven ! were we— 

How we burn to think it—free. 

Not a grain should leave our shore. 

Not for England’s golden store. 

They who hunger where it grew, 

They whom hanger sent it to. 

They who reared with sweat of brow, 

They, or none, should have it now.” 

Nor does he fail to draw the political moral: 

“ But at least, like trumpet blast 
Let it rouse us all at last: 

Ye who cling to England's side, 

Here and now you see her tried." 

Verse such as this, whatever its merits, belongs to an 
order other, and less durable, than that of, say, Mangan's 
“ Vision of Connacht in the Thirteenth Century” : 

“ I walked entranced 
Through a land of morn ; 

The sun with wondrous excess of light 
Shone down and glanced 
Over seas of corn. 

And lustrous gardens a-Ieft and right” ; 


or D’Arcy M’Gee’s as visionary journeyings, when: 

" Signalled by something in our dreams, 

The sthip of might, swift-sided sleep, 

Glides out from all these alien streams 
To waft us homewards o’er the deep." 

In short, so constantly are the Young Ireland poets at 
their best when they turn to “ something afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow ”—afar, and yet by the inalienable 
touch of nature essentially and abidingly akin—that the 
fact might have served as a useful hint to Fletcher’s very 
wise man, had he ever found himself actually entrusted 
with the making of Erin’s songs and ballads. 

J ane Barlow. 

[The Causeries of October 21 and 28 will be two articles 
entitled “ De Senectute," by Professor William Knight .] 


FICTION 

The Black Spaniel. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Mr. Hichens is not sufficiently trustful of his own powers. 
He might have known, after writing “The Garden of 
Allah,” that the public would be content to wait for a good 
book from him and to appreciate it, and pay for it, when 
it came. To tell the truth, we do not want to see any 
more of the old Mr. Hichens, who wrote for womenkind, 
gently tickling their susceptibilities to excitement and 
horror. It is only the sort of woman whose suscepti¬ 
bilities of that kind are easily reached who will care for 
“ The Black Spaniel.” A long time ago Mr. Hichens wrote 
a story about a cat whose soul passed into that of a woman; 
now he gives us the story of a doctor with a mania for 
cruelty whose soul passes into a black spaniel, and of a 
man with a mania for prevention of cruelty to animals, 
who buys this dog on purpose to pay it back for all the 
suffering it caused in its previous existence as a medical man. 
We know the sort of reader who will weep bitter tears when 
a horse falls down in the street and yet will see, unmoved, 
men, women and children begging their bread in the 
gutter. That sort of reader had better go and buy “ The 
Black Spaniel ” and wallow in it to her heart's content. 
There is, we admit, a certain terror in the story, for Mr. 
Hichens is a very clever writer, and can raise at will what 
emotion he pleases; but, to compare small things with 
things that are only a little less small, there is more terror 
in one line of Maeterlinck’s “Les Aveugles” than in all the 
hundred and nineteen pages of Mr. Hichens' “ Black 
Spaniel.” As to the rest of the book, we admit that we 
laughed a good deal over the adventures of the blameless 
Mr. Eustace Greyne, who went to Algeria to collect inci¬ 
dents of “African frailty” to be incorporated in the next 

novel of his great wife, the author of “ Marc-,” we 

mean “ Jane’s Desire ” ; and the other stories of the book 
are all cleverly written; but this sort of thing will not 
wash. Mr. Hichens, thorough decadent as he is, can make 
his decadence big; and it is wrong of him to make it as 
petty as this. 

Fortune’s Cap. By Mary E. Mann. (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 

Mrs. Mann’s story of the fortunes of a “ tweeny-maid ” is 
delightfully fresh and sympathetic. Few readers will 
resist the charm of the girl’s generous nature, or fail to 
appreciate the skilful and delicate treatment of her 
character. When we first see Victoria Alberta Stocks, 
otherwise Tilly, she is the willing slave of an exacting 
household, yet with a fund of cheerfulness and philosophy 
to meet any fate, and a kindness of heart that neither 
good nor bad fortune can affect. Before Guy Carrow 
appears upon the scene with his careless good-nature, 
Tilly’s one pleasure was an occasional interview with 
“ Hammondses’ dog,” who really loved her, but success¬ 
fully dissembled his love to the end of his days. Mr. 
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Carrow, Guy’s stepmother, was trying, and Guy was young 
and in love with Bonnie Blabury. Quarrels arose, and Mrs. 
Carrow left all her fortune to Tilly, who had been attentive 
to her. The tweeny-maid finds no joy in the possession of 
two hundred thousand pounds, since Guy is a loser thereby; 
moreover, the process of being trained for her future posi¬ 
tion in Society is less amusing to Tilly than to the reader. 
Guy’s lawyer contests the will, and fails. Tilly herself 
succeeds in upsetting it and restoring the fortune to Guy; 
for love means, to her, service and self-sacrifice. Mrs. 
Mann is too wise to turn Tilly into a fine lady, but a 
governess with brains and a heart does her best, and the 
result is admirable. Yet Tilly in herself will never change, 
and can never be spoilt. The Blabury household and 
“ Bonnie ” are pleasant to read about, and they are in 
Mrs. Mann’s best vein, but Tilly holds the reader’s interest 
against all comers, and her simple story is told with great 
charm. 

Lone Marie. By W. E. Norris. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

This story will not enhance Mr. Norris's reputation. He 
is too experienced a novelist to allow his work to fall below 
a certain standard, too thoroughly aware of what he can 
and what he cannot achieve to produce a really poor book, 
but in “ Lone Marie ” he approaches perilously near the 
precipice. Let us admit at once that the story is well 
constructed, well developed, and in places entertaining; 
that the characters, even the most subordinate, are as 
life-like as Mr. Norris has taught us to expect from him. 
The radical objection to the book is that he has deliber¬ 
ately offered up his heroine upon that insatiable altar on 
which whole hecatombs of heroines are continually being 
slain—the altar of the “ happy ending.” By that we do 
not mean that “Lone Marie” suffers physical, but—what 
is far worse—artistic death. Marie Ludlow, daughter of an 
American diplomatist who had married a Frenchwoman of 
rank, had grown, without realising it herself, from an ugly 
little girl into a woman of singular grace and charm. Re¬ 
fined, cultivated, and intelligent, with that special intelli¬ 
gence which is the almost invariable result of a mixture 
of racial strains, she nevertheless rejects many “ declara¬ 
tions” from sheer inability to believe in their sincerity. 
Not till she meets Gordon Heneage, an engaging and 
amusing, but quite shameless and irresponsible ne’er-do- 
well, does she feel the passion of love. How far she is 
from any littleness of mind is shown by the fact that she 
does her best to promote the prodigal’s courtship of Gracie 
Barron, the baby-faced American heiress with whom she 
has come to England, much to the bewilderment of the 
heiress’s rather commonplace mother. “ The only ques¬ 
tion that signifies is whether two people love each other,” 
as Heneage wisely observes: and. so far, Mr. Norris’s tale 
is absolutely true to life. But when, on discovering that 
Heneage is worse than she had supposed, that he is in fact 
a thief and a blackmailer, Miss Ludlow’s love dies within 
her, and when we leave her on the point of rewarding a 
faithful American business man for his constancy, we 
instantly begin to think of the Young Person and the cir¬ 
culating library. These things do not happen. Women 
of the type of Marie Ludlow do not change. We agree 
that she would not have married Heneage, but she would 
not have ceased to love him, and she would certainly not 
have married any one else. It is lamentable that the man 
who wrote “ Clarissa Furiosa ” should yield in this way to 
the temptations of the serial market. What a moving 
story he might have written, for instance, if he had allowed 
Miss Ludlow to marry Heneage and find him out after¬ 
wards ! As it is, we have to be grateful for the upright 
and evangelical millionaire soap-boiler, Samuel Strover, 
who is only eloquent on the subject of his own soap. There 
is one serio-comic scene, when Mr. Strover discovers that 
his wife’s first husband, whom she had supposed to be dead, 
had come to life again. The soap-boiler will not hear of 
an arranged divorce, on religious grounds, and the poor 
lady, bemused by morphia, to which she has fled for relief, 


delivers a frontal attack: “Oh, the things one might do 
if one took the Scriptures for one’s guide. The lengths that 
David went!—and Solomon, and the rest of them! ” How¬ 
ever, the lady’s first husband dies in the nick of time, and 
all ends happily, except that people who are able to think 
and to observe life as it really is will feel inclined to weep 
over Mr. Norris’s lost opportunities. 

The King's Achievement. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Pitman, 

6s.) 

There were some few, or perhaps many, people who read 
a book called “ The Light Invisible,” and recognised with 
joy that here was an author who, as the slang phrase goes, 

“ could write." Those strange, mystical little stories, deli¬ 
cate, evanescent things, might have been merely silly. 
They were of a peculiar fascination. Father Benson (he is, 
by the way, a brother of two clever men, Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson and Mr. Edward F. Benson) has now 
embarked upon a long novel dealing with the times of 
Henry VIII., Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, the Car¬ 
thusian Martyrs, the examination and ultimately the 
suppression of the monasteries, and all those other thorny 
questions on which no two people in one hundred of the 
few who have studied the facts can form an unprejudiced 
opinion. Father Benson frankly takes sides. This is a 
controversial novel. The good is all on the side of the 
monasteries, the bad on the side of Henry and Cromwell 
and their creatures. It is a well-told, well-constructed and 
constantly interesting story; but (we are as anxious as 
possible to give no hint as to which side our own sympa¬ 
thies are upon) is it a good thing, at this time of day, to 
write novels of this kind ? Historical examination such as 
that of Abbot Gasquet, however strongly it may lean 
towards one side or another, is of definite value to the 
world. What will Father Benson's novel do towards 
establishing the real truth (if there be any real truth that 
can be established) about these vexed matters ? Catholics 
will read his book with the greatest interest, and the more 
literary taste they have the more they will like it, for it is, 
indeed, an exceptionally good historical novel, as such 
things go. Its literary merit will not salve the angry 
feelings of Protestants ; the book will start them 
sneering and scoffing at things which, without it, they 
might possibly have been content to leave alone. It is a 
clever, a thorough, and a powerful work; but, in our opinion, 
it was a mistake to write it. 

In Desert Keeping. By Edmund Mitchell. (Alston Rivers, 
6 s.) 

Adventure and domestic interest are nicely balanced in 
this novel. There area complicated plot, some strong situa¬ 
tions described with view to effect rather than probability, 
and a family tragedy underlying an apparently peaceful 
and prosperous outward show. Wrongdoing in various 
degrees up to positive crime is to be found here, but the 
author is tolerant of human imperfection and never dwells 
tediously upon the sins of his characters. Esteer and 
Hammond, who had once been friends, cross the desert 
together in search of gold ; a sandstorm overwhelms them, 
and only one man, Esteer returns. Mrs. Esteer doubts 
her husband’s account of the disaster, and suspects trea¬ 
chery. Esteer had wasted much of his fortune in specula¬ 
tion, and left her alone for long periods to cultivate her 
oranges, and brood over her wrongs. He, too. has his 
grievances since he discovers that the man he buried 
in a sand-drift was his wife’s lover and the father of the 
eldest son. Out of these facts grow some exciting inci¬ 
dents, the finding of Howard’s body, the attempted lynch¬ 
ing of Esteer, and his escape, some stormy family scenes 
in which the sentiment does not ring quite true, and a final 
murder. Good luck and staunch friends bring the Esteer 
story to a happy conclusion. It is pleasantly written, 
and, taken up for the amusement of an idle hour or two, 
it will be found a readable tale, and at least of average 
merit as such things go. 
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The Brown Eyes of Mary. 
6 s.) 


By £. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen, 


The Princess and the Kitchen-maid. 
(Chatto & Windus, 3 s. 6d.) 


By Dorothea Deakin. 


We can imagine our kinsfolk abroad reading this story and 
wishing themselves at home again: longing for the song of 
the blackbird, weary a little of the gaudy melon flower. 
The Dutch landscape-painters found their inspiration in 
the tranquil waters and flat meadows of their own country: 
and Mme. Albanesi has gone no further afield than a 
Kentish farmhouse for her charming picture of English 
life. Her art is delicate and steals your admiration almost 
unawares. She stuns you with no violent effects either of 
plot or of scenery. Gradually the beauty of Whitefolden 
takes shape and colour in your mind. You see its 
meadows and orchards, the flight of birds across the sky, 
the golden lights of its September afternoons: and the 
characters develop in this setting naturally and quietly 
without apparent effort, but firmly drawn, likable and 
live. Mary Wrenhurst, the heroine, suits her framework 
as a nymph suits her tree. In body and spirit she is one 
with her pleasant surroundings, a plucky, pure-minded, 
capable English girl. The way in which she takes the bitter 
discovery of her lover’s unworthiness is very characteristic 
of her race at its best, and the whole episode is told with 
admirable restraint and skill. As you read it, you are 
convinced that women like Mary Wrenhurst would act 
just so in real life, hiding their hurt, going on with their 
duties, seeking no revenge, but accepting no excuses when 
the man, if he might, would come philandering again. All 
the women are well drawn and distinctive. Cissy Trenchard, 
half bad, half good, shrewd, worthless, seductive, is one of 
the most successful. There is no gall in Mme. Albanesi’s 

S in, and none of her people leave a bad taste in the mouth. 

er philanderer is rather shadowy, as women’s men and 
men’s women tend to be: but Julian Callenden, the hero, is 
a vigorous figure. The moment is always a thrilling one 
when a strong man, who has been dominated to the point 
of folly by his women-folk, rouses himself and takes the 
reins: and Mme. Albanesi makes the most of this situation 
in her attractive story. 

The Waters of Destruction. By Alice Perrin. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) 

In this, her third book and second novel, Mrs. Perrin holds 
the reader’s attention with a tragic situation that develops 
steadily and artistically to its inevitable end. Very inti¬ 
mately and well touched in is the homesickness of the 
young Englishman who is half in love with a girl at home 
and half conquered by the beauty of a Hindu girl-widow 
whom he has rescued from ill-treatment by her own family. 
Living the lonely life of an irrigation officer in a flat 
country on the banks of a slow, shallow river called the 
Kali Nadi, Stephen Dare cannot fill up his days with work 
and sport. Circumstances fling the girl-widow, Sunia, on 
his mercy, almost into his arms, and in despair of resisting 
her beauty he sends for a missionary to take her into safe 
keeping. But Sunia will not go. Rather will she drown 
herself, and hardly is she prevented by Dare, who then 
vows that she shall not leave him. The missionary is 
smitten with cholera and almost with his last breath reads 
the marriage service between this ill-matched pair. The 
passage of a few years brings the inevitable disillusion and 
disgust: the child bom to them is drowned, Sunia relapses 
into worship of Kali, the goddess of destruction; Dare 
inherits his* uncle’s estate, and, going home to England, 
meets the girl he first loved. Loyalty to Sunia becomes 
almost impossible. With the aid of the woman he loves, 
however, he saves his honour and returns to his native 
wife, to find that the Waters of Destruction have been 
true to their name. There is left of wife and home only 
a quiet waste of water. “ Sunia-bibi ’’ is drowned, and of 
Dare’s belongings only Sally, his white terrier, has been 
saved. Mrs. Perrin knows India and its people intimately, 
and has written of the intermarriage question with 
reticence and feeling. That such marriages are disastrous, 
she shows; that they are sometimes inevitable, she shows 
also. 


This is a fairy-tale conveying a moral and it is told with 
so much charm and spirit that we swallow it joyfully, moral 
and all. It is a topsy-turvey fairy-tale and upsets the old 
order of things entirely. To be sure, the author gives 
chapter and verse for her audacious idea: actually produces 
out of the old world a princess who got tired of court 
clothes and manners and ran back to a workaday life again. 
But we never heard of such a princess before and we only 
half believe in her. Cinderella, we are sure, sat contentedly 
on the throne beside her prince and forgot all about the 
ash-heap. In fact, the old gospel taught us that work was 
hard and sorrowful, that a kitchen wench ate her bread 
with tears and that the happy ending always brought 
wealth and idleness. But here is a princess, that is to 
say a young lady, who, finding herself penniless, takes to 
household work and likes it, enjoys scrubbing a floor, finds 
pleasure in the exercise of her strength and practical 
ability, and happiness in making herself beloved and 
indispensable. In a trifle light as froth the author points 
to a career for girls who have no taste for the counter or 
the schoolroom. Household work is as much in need of a 
“reform movement” to-day as the care of the sick was 
fifty years ago. It is as important, as much the natural 
business of women, and as interesting as any other work 
on which the comfort and the welfare of the nation 
depend. The heroine of this story buckles to it with a 
gaiety and vigour that persuade you the game is worth 
playing. The young men at the back door are a drawback 
in Maud’s case, to be sure, and a gentlemanly milkman 
cannot always be forthcoming when the baker is not as 
gentlemanly as he should be: but, then, this is a fairy-tale 
In real life young women of Maud’s antecedents would 
know how to deal with the baker and could dispense with 
the milkman. We hope Miss Deakin will go on writing 
fairy-tales. 


Flashes from Cape Diamonds. By Jack, the Connaught 
Ranger. (Long, 3 s. 6d.) 

These sketches appeared in a Simon’s Town paper called 
The Owl, and as there are a great many of them, we 
supposed they amused The Owl’s readers. They have not 
amused us. But there is a large public for the halfpenny 
comic papers, and to that public we recommend this work. 
They will find most of their favourite old jokes there, and 
the style they think witty, the tricks they think clever, the 
parodies that make them “ die of laughing.” 

*• Home they brought her warrior dead (drunk) 

She ne'er swooned nor uttered cry; 

All his companions, whispering said, 

• She must take a tot or she will die ! ’ ” 


We need give no further specimens of the Connaught 
Ranger’s wit. Every now and then, however, amidst 
the dreary waste of chaff, pseudo-philosophy and anecdo- 
tage, some scrap of real local colour catches the attention. 
Potatoes a guinea a sack at Buluwayo and bread two 
shillings a loaf! A thumbnail sketch of Cecil Rhodes 
bounding into the office “ with a jocose comment on the 
weather. He was dressed in a coffee-coloured tweed suit, 
a brown slouch hat, and smoked a cigar—the hat, the suit, 
the cigar, and, I may add, the complexion, were much of 
a colour—at least, all were of a brown tint.” Then there 
is a pretty little story of a handicap race between coloured 
boys and girls. A little girl was leading, but showed 
signs of distress towards the end; and a coloured boy, who 
could have won himself, picked her up and let her breast 
the tape first in his outstretched arms. The author wrote 
these sketches in surroundings which most English people 
only know by hearsay and would like to have brought 
before them. He has wasted his opportunities by going 
for his jokes and his point of view to “’Arrys Half 
Holiday.” 
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The Freemasons. By L. S. Gibson. (Chatto St Wind us, 6s.) 

One of the difficulties which confront the modem novelist 
who must be continually offering the public new wonders, 
is that of finding plausible methods of extricating his 
characters from entertaining entanglements. The Greek 
dramatists faced the difficulty boldly by bringing down a 
god from heaven. Dickens got rid of Mr. Flintwinch and 
Blandois by toppling Mrs. Clennam’s house abont their 
ears, and Thackeray brought Philip to affluence by the 
opportune discovery of Lord Ringwood’s will in the sword- 
case of that nobleman’s post-chaise. Since then there 
have been novels which do not really end up at all— 
problem novels. That sort of thing was, however, but a 
passing fashion, and authors have had to set their wits 
to work. Hence, we imagine, “The Freemasons.” Mr. 
Gibson, groping after some new rectifying agent, has 
lighted on Freemasonry. That sounds fresh, but though, 
unlike the Greek dramatists, he does attempt to explain the 
workings of his god, the explanation is so repulsive that no 
one with an ordinary sense of honour could accept it. 
Freemasons certainly will not be very pleased with the 
reflection cast on their code of morality. One cannot deny 
that Mr. Gibson can tell a story, and equally one must allow 
that he has a neat gift of characterisation, although his 
figures move like puppets actuated by some repulsively 
unhealthy influence. The story deals with the love of Dr. 
Lewis Angus (a Freemason and a married man), and Cecily 
Aveling, the wife of a coarse boor of a fellow who is occu¬ 
pied in the city. Aveling begins to suspect, and Angus, 
“ in obedience to one of those sudden and inexplicable 
impulses which at times take possession of us,” hints to 
Aveling that, if he were a Freemason, his wife would be as 
safe with a brother mason as with himself. Aveling, 
acting on the suggestion, decides to join the order, and 
Angus, for whom “ the rites of Freemasonry possessed the 
same inviolate sanctity which the sincere religionist 
attaches to the Ten Commandments and the Sacraments 
of the Church,” accordingly makes the most of his time 
before the Masonic rites intervene and put a stop to the 
liaison. If any more evidence is wanted of the unpleasant 
vein of imagination which pervades the book, it is to be 
found in the last chapter. Here Cecily bears her husband 
a child, and, by means of what the author describes as the 
“ New Thought,” she brings it about that the infant shall 
have the likeness of her lover. And, as if it were not 
enough thus deliberately to steal, as it were, the child 
from its father, she names it Theodore, because—it is “ (he 
Gift of God”! That, in the ears of any decent-minded 
person, borders very closely on blasphemy. 

The Hacred Cup. By Vincent Bkown. (Duckworth, 6 s. ) 

Mr. Vincent Brown has taken his line, and clearly he 
means to keep to it. In “The Sacred Cup” he imagines 
the case of a clergyman who feels it his duty to consult the 
rubrics in the Prayer Book with much more care than 
most of his kind, and, moreover, to put them into force. 
The rubric says that the Holy Communion shall not be 
given to an open and notorious evil-liver or one who has 
done any wrong to his neighbour by word or deed, until 
repentance and reparation shall have been made. Mr. 
Jerred, avery mild and timid little clergyman, finds himself 
compelled to put that rubric into force against a man whom 
he and only two other people know to have done wrong to 
his neighbour and to have no mind either to repent or 
to make reparation. Gilbert Camoys has, in fact, seduced 
Mr. Jerred’sown maid-servant, and left her to die in child¬ 
birth. Nothing in the world but consciousness of his 
responsibility to God and his Church could have given 
Mr. Jerred strength enough to carry out so unpleasant 
a duty; and there are all sorts of circumstances, con¬ 
siderations of his own friendships and affections of 
worldly policy and even of the practical good of a number 
of people, which tug him in the opposite direction. It is a 
novel position and a strong one. Even the people who side 
with Mr. Jerred's rather worldly bishop and consider him 


to be an unpractical and idealistic little Quixote must be 
bound to acknowledge that Mr. Brown’s view of his con¬ 
duct is the right one, and that for a conscientious man who 
took seriously certain things which more worldly people 
take lightly, there was no other coarse possible. We 
have found the novel extremely interesting, for the 
plot is well worked out and the characters are clearly 
developed. It is not likely to receive the serious con¬ 
sideration it deserves at the hands of all members of the 
Church of England, for the rubric has merely a disciplinary 
and practical intention. Had it concerned copes and 
candles- 

A Royal Rascal. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Unwin, 6 s.) 

The Royal Rascals was the name given to the 145th, the 
regiment in which Theophilus St. Claire obtained his com¬ 
mission for distinguished services in discovering a plot to 
overwhelm the garrison at Gibraltar, where his father was 
stationed. That happened about the year 1795 when he 
was still a boy : and the book purports to be the narrative 
of episodes in his career, written by himself, and dis¬ 
covered years afterwards by his grandson “in a very 
ancient chest of Indian workmanship.” “Let those who 
care to read these pages judge of the man as he paints his 
own portrait modestly and unconsciously and admit that 
he was no bad specimen of that best of British types, the 
gentleman and the soldier.” Such are the last words of 
introduction in the prologue, and after reading through 
the pages of the book we are able warmly to endorse 
them. Moreover, his career was an adventurous one, and 
his adventures have all the air of being authentic. He 
saw service in the Indies, East and West, in Portugal, 
Spain and the South of France; he was on friendly terms 
with John Moore, Burgoyne, Picton and Hill; twice he 
met Napoleon, once when he was a prisoner of war at 
Verdun; and the great Wellington recognised his achieve¬ 
ments. Major Griffiths has the history of the wars of 
that period at his finger-ends, and his book makes capital 
reading. 

Dilys: an Indian Romance. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) 

In “ A Mixed Marriage ” and in “ The Sanyasi ” Mrs. Penny 
showed that she possessed a knowledge of India and its 
people as wide and as intimate as that of Mr. Kipling or 
Mrs. F. A. Steel. One defect has, however, marked all her 
books: she has been too self-conscious—too much the 
teacher before the blackboard, chalk in hand; and her atti¬ 
tude has been too much Ben Jonson’s : “ My God ! ’tis good; 
and if you like it you may.” In “ Dilys” Mrs. Penny the 
writer is more mature. Her attitude towards her readers 
has changed: she is less self-conscious : there is not the 
superfluity of incident and language which seemed to mar 
her earlier novels; and from a literary point of view her 
work has improved. But Mrs. Penny the student of 
human nature has degenerated : she has lost something of 
her truth, something of her power to convince and to win 
sympathy for her characters as men and women of flesh 
and blood. And it is curious that this loss is most pro¬ 
nounced in the delineation of her central figures. With 
her natives, her servants, she is successful as of old. There 
is nothing very new or very original in her subject, or— 
save that the environment is different— in her treatment 
of the case of the conventional heiress: lost; living among 
the very poor; found by the usual extraordinary chain of 
extraordinary coincidences; and conventionally married, or 
on the eve of marriage, at the end of the book. There are 
two heroes, both possible men, but with nothing in par¬ 
ticular to commend them, and two heroines, of whom the 
same may be said. Had Mrs. Penny breathed life into 
them, they might have passed muster as average men and 
women; but when the component parts of this quartette 
change lovers without, apparently, in any way disturbing 
their emotional natures, we are moved to protest. It is 
too much like schoolboys “swapping” pocket-knives for 
hardbake. Mrs. Penny is not without a sense of humour 
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and John Elton Brand, Esq., and his factotum, Raraas- 
wamy, who whenever his master is “ overtook ” makes a 
point of removing his trousers lest he should appear in 
the streets, are as delightful as Miggle in “ The Sanyasi.” 


FINE ART 

OUR SCULPTORS 

There is, as a rule, little worth discussing in the autumn 
exhibitions which are held annually in provincial centres. 
Consisting almost entirely of Academy remnants, with a 
sprinkling of local talent added, such gatherings may 
come as a boon to the great unsold of Burlington 
House, but offer little that is either new or attractive to 
the habitue of London galleries. This year, however, Liver¬ 
pool has provided us with a mild sensation, inasmuch as 
British sculpture is practically unrepresented in the collec¬ 
tion now on view at the Walker Art Gallery, a collection 
which has thus become of genera] interest by reason of 
what it has not rather than of what it has. That the 
absence of the sculptors should have excited little comment, 
throws a curious light on the estimation in which their art 
is held in this country. 

Liverpool has been publicly boycotted by the Society of 
British Sculptors, a body so recently formed that there has 
not yet been time for its representative character to be 
marred by important defections or omissions. Whether 
or no the Society was justified in advising its members to 
abstain from exhibiting their work there, the reasons which 
prompted its action in the matter are certainly worthy of 
discussion. Nothing could be more natural and proper than 
the Society’s demand that the sculptors should be repre¬ 
sented on the hanging committee; and in refusing to con¬ 
cede this point the local authorities seem to have acted 
both unreasonably and arbitrarily. The second demand of 
the Society, that “special accommodation" should be pro¬ 
vided for sculpture, opens up a larger issue, for in this 
request special accommodation means separate exhibition. 
In other words, the Society considers that “ to strew it about 
casually in rooms, the walls of which are hung with pictures," 
is not the proper way to treat sculpture. Sculpture, it 
is argued, does not show to advantage in galleries lighted 
from above; it needs an all-enveloping, open-air light, and 
therefore should be exhibited in something like a conserva¬ 
tory, having for its surroundings not discordant colours and 
glittering frames, but the more harmonious verdure of 
palms and ferns. 

To recall the happy phrase of a celebrated aesthete, there 
is a good deal in what the Society says—but there is not 
everything in what it says. So far as large works are 
concerned, its contentions are, in the main, right, but to 
recommend such conditions, outside the Paris salons, 
approaches a counsel of perfection. In the case of smaller 
pieces of sculpture it is questionable whether the condi¬ 
tions exacted are necessary or even desirable. The fear 
that the propinquity of paintings will cause sculpture to 
be ignored seems ill-founded. People who have eyes for 
sculpture will look at a statuette whether it be surrounded 
by pictures or not. To them, indeed, it will gain by its 
environment and often appear as a welcome oasis, calm 
and cool, in the midst of a whirling, variegated desert. 
One remembers having seen sculpture very pleasantly in 
the picture-galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy at 
Edinburgh. Nor was the bust of “Ciytie” overlooked in this 
year’s winter exhibition at Burlington House because it 
was set down casually in a room hung with Watts’s 
paintings. It is even possible that some visitors to the 
Walker Art Gallery will look at the work of Rodin and 
Lucchesi although it has not that special accommodation 
demanded by British sculptors. 

Remembering the affair of the hanging committee, one 
canaot say that the Society has acted ill-advisedly. But 
one may nevertheless wonder .whether, had this point been 


conceded, the Society would have been conciliated. Perhaps 
long familiarity with unbending material has tended to 
make sculptors, as a body, intractable. And they probably 
see nothing humorous in attempting to make an exhibition 
fit their exhibits, instead of adapting their exhibits to an 
exhibition. Most of them appear to think it beneath 
their dignity to work at a figure less than life size. The 
last thing they think of is to endeavour to meet the 
requirements of the age in which they live. They complain, 
very truly, that the public does nothing for sculpture, but 
they do not pause to reflect whether sculptors try to study 
their public. They see that huge canvases remain unsold at 
the end of an Academy exhibition, while cabinet pictures 
sell by the score in Bond Street and thereabouts; but they 
rarely take the hint and devote any portion of their time 
to the production of statuettes. We live in the era of the 
flat. We may bewail the fact, but it remains a fact. And 
unless the sculptor sets himself to cater for the flat-dweller 
his work will never be accorded that universal attention 
which he justly claims as his right. It is only now and 
then that a public body needs a life-size monument. No 
sane man would wish to fill his drawing-room with a 
collection of contemporary busts. But every person of 
taste would like to have about him little statuettes and 
sculptured groups of a size proportionate to his home. 
This demand has a very real existence, but few modern 
sculptors attempt to meet it, and accordingly the supply 
is provided almost exclusively by inferior copies of the 
antique, and the meretricious sweepings of Continental 
workshops. 

Since the ultimate end of sculpture of a reasonable size 
is to be put in a room, the walls of which are hung with 
pictures, it shows affectation or dulness of comprehension 
to demur at the exhibition of sculpture and paintings in the 
same gallery. From a domestic standpoint the two are in¬ 
tended to go together, and ultimately to form part of a 
scheme of decoration. A very few dealers are beginning 
to grasp this fact, and to show what one might call minor 
sculpture together with paintings in their galleries. Ac¬ 
cording to all reports, moreover, such statuettes are by 
no means ignored for the pictures, but find purchases as 
charmed as surprised by their presence. A dealer who was 
a thorough artist would not rest content with this coali¬ 
tion, but would add china and furniture, for the ideal 
art gallery is no more—and no less—than a beautifully 
furnished room. The typical sculptor is so far from 
realising all this that he regards it as derogatory to be 
denied a room to himself. Possibly the special accommo¬ 
dation given to sculpture at Burlington House may appear 
satisfactory to the Society of British Sculptors, but many 
persons who view these matters from a less exalted stand¬ 
point will be inclined to think that most of the smaller 
pieces there would gain if they were “strewn about 
casually” in the picture rooms instead of being over¬ 
shadowed by the larger pieces, each of which to be seen 
properly demands a site to itself. But whereas everybody 
nowadays is a collector and hardly anybody a decorator, 
it seems to be an established rule that things of a kind 
must be kept together. And so classification creeps into 
art, and what should be palaces of beauty are converted 
into museums for the antiquary and “expert.” The 
museum mania has attacked not only our art galleries but 
our homes, and overcrowded rooms in which one stumbles 
at every step over things of individual interest and collec¬ 
tive discordance, testify to the owner’s ardour as a collector 
and his incapacity as a decorator. “ Have nothing in your 
home that is not beautiful or useful," said William Morris; 
and there are many who would be glad to have a new 
field of beauty opened to them. They would be willing, 
we imagine, to go some lengths in subordinating the scheme 
of decoration to the statuary they possess. But here we 
are beginning to trench on the larger question of decora¬ 
tion, which our Society would doubtless consider wholly 
irrelevant to sculpture. 
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MUSIC 

BRAHMS AND POPULAR MUSIC 

The announcement of a brass band competitive festival at 
the Crystal Palace does not at first sight appear to have 
any vital bearing upon the progress of musical art in this 
country. The enthusiast for national music would pass it 
by unnoticed, or would find in it little to encourage his pet 
theory of the great musical awakening which is coming 
upon England. The competition for a thousand guinea 
cup is rather suggestive of the turf or the football field, 
while the performance of a realistic “ battle piece ” by 
massed bands seems to savour of Earl’s Court or the 
London Hippodrome. And yet this movement, of which 
the recent Crystal Palace celebration is only the outward 
sign, has as its basis the most healthy instinct that can 
pervade any artistic appreciation, the instinct of doing, 
of bearing a part, of becoming an artist. In spite of all 
its vulgarity, I should rather say because of its vulgarity, 
the brass band movement is the surest indication of a 
musical impulse at work amongst us in England to-day, 
because it is the one form of musical activity which is 
being cultivated entirely for its own sake and independently 
of the orthodox musician. Brahms recognised the value 
of popular music in this and other forms when he wrote to 
his friend Widmann: 

" Male choruses and modern brass instruments are convenient for 
the common man : everything else is to be approached more cautiously 
and learned earlier.” 

These things worried Widmann ; he complained to Brahms 
and was reproved for it. 

Brahms knew the value of a practical and active 
musical experience over a merely theoretical and passive 
one. He knew that the villager who has learned to 
blow a comet in the local band, or sing an underpart 
in the village choir, is on his way towards a musical 
education such as the most assiduous concert-goer, who 
has never touched an instrument or sung a note, may 
envy but cannot attain. He is a practical man ; and all 
that that means only a practical man knows. It is the 
desire to turn to practical account such musical ability 
as they possess, that has made working men all over 
England, but especially in the north, take up the practice 
of brass instruments and form themselves into bands. 
Brass instruments have the obvious advantages of a 
simple technique and a power of facing weather, not to 
mention the important fact of the noise they make. In 
short, as Brahms says, they are “convenient for the 
common man.” Allowing for the fact that the tone quality 
cannot be refined or subtle, almost every other important 
element of a musical education can be learnt from such a 
band practice, including time and rhythm, melody, har¬ 
mony, and expression up to a certain point, and all without 
prolonged and laborious technical drudgery, impossible to 
“ the common man.” One has only to listen to a rehearsal, 
as I did not long ago in a remote Yorkshire village, to 
realise the immense power such bands wield, and to 
sympathise fully with the enthusiasm which they evoke in 
both listeners and performers. Amongst other things I 
heard one of the daintiest and freshest of Mendelssohn's 
“Songs without Words ” played, I cannot say daintily, for 
that were impossible to such elephantine instruments as 
the horns, euphoniums and trombones which composed the 
band, but played with a sense of rhythm and with an 
attempt at unity of expression which more refined draw¬ 
ing-room performances often lack. 

Here, then, is a thoroughly spontaneous effort at musical 
expression springing straight from the heart of the people. 
The medium is clumsy but the spirit is true. Surely it is 
somewhere in this quarter that we should watch for the 
dawn of a national music. We hear much talk of native 
composers nowadays, and our Press is for ever praising 
this man or that, as though, to quote Mr. W. S. Gilbert, it 
were “ greatly to his credit he remained an Englishman.” 


I cannot feel that it matters much whether there exists a 
distinctly English school of composition or not. It is the 
composer’s business to write music for all the world, and 
so long as a man writes what is in him, and not what is in 
somebody else, we ask no more. But that English people 
should love and understand music I conceive to be all 
important to the artistic future, and for this there is no 
recipe so sound as that each individual person should 
make some executive effort. 

It is greatly to be wished that at the present time similar 
efforts could be made in other directions. Brahms in his 
letter to Widmann mentions male choruses, which are much 
in vogue in Germany and Austria. There is, of course, 
amongst us a great activity in choral singing, and I should 
be the last to slight the magnificent work of the provincial 
choral societies; but the fact remains that all this is much 
more under the direction of “musicians” (I use inverted 
commas to imply the professional element); there is by no 
means such a spontaneous upgrowth in this as in the 
brass band direction, and, even where it exists.it is for the 
most part not carried to anything like so high a degree of 
proficiency. 

Brahms also speaks of church singing, but this opens up 
so large a question that I dare not embark upon it. If, 
though, in country churches, where the professional element 
is happily absent, something more spontaneous, more 
directly the outcome of the natural musical and religious 
feeling of the people could be attempted (or should 1 say 
permitted ?), how great were the gain! But where authority 
has to be met and combated, spontaneity is not likely to 
flourish. 

In praising what is spontaneous I do not, of course, make 
light of more cultivated efforts; still less would I appear to 
deprecate the influence of direct education. In the same 
letter which I have quoted above, Brahms touches upon 
the teaching of music in schools, and says: 

“There could be more and better work done for singing in the 
schools, as also by letting boys commence the violin very early . . . 
I have often seen that done in Austrian schools.” 

This movement has to some extent found its way into our 
elementary schools, but the experiment is still in its infancy. 
If carried through successfully, its importance as a means of 
popular musical education can hardly be overrated. It is 
a far more difficult task to acquire sufficient technical 
mastery of the violin for good ensemble playing than of a 
brass instrument, but if a sufficiently early start were made, 
and the teaching were systematic, it is possible that with 
the general spread of refined musical taste we should have 
amateur stringed bands taking the place of the cruder 
efforts. 

All this shows that extremely healthy tendencies are at 
work; the only pity is that the same spirit of practical 
effort does not permeate all classes of society more 
widely. In the provinces practical music flourishes better 
than m town, since in the country those who want music 
must make it, in London they can buy it ready made; our 
many facilities for hearing music of the best, undoubtedly 
check the practical efforts of amateurs; for a like reason, 
the rich are far more indolent and consequently less intel¬ 
ligent in musical matters than the poor. A poor man who 
feels in him the need for music buys a second-hand cornet, 
learns to blow the notes and keep the time ; a rich man 
buys a pianola and learns—nothing; nothing, that is to 
say, which makes him more of a practical artist than he 
was before. It is true that he acquires a certain familiarity 
with standard works, but this, unless he be a man of great 
mental acumen, which is seldom the case, is so vague as to 
advance him but little upon the upward road. Without 
entering upon a discussion on the possibility of achieving 
artistic results from these contrivances, we may safely 
affirm that nothing could be a more effective check on the 
spread of practical musicianship than the widespread 
adoption of mechanical piano-players, however perfect the 
result. Better the rudest personal effort; there is more 
hope for the artistic salvation of the humblest drummer or 
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piper or horn-blower, than for that of the dilettante who 
switches on his Beethoven or his Bach at will. How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom! 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHARACTER OF IAGO 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —Professor Bradley’s instructive and suggestive book on 
" Shakespearean Tragedy " has probably revived the interest of many 
readers in some of the Shakespearean problems; and for this reason 
I venture to make a few remarks upon one of them, which Professor 
Bradley has treated at length, the character of Xago. Much that he 
has said on the play of Othello seems to me admirable; but there are 
some points in which I think his criticism requires to be largely 
modified. 


(1) Does the Professor assign sufficient weight to what our 
American cousins would call the “ pure cussedness ” of Iago ? He 
rightly declines to discuss the purely academic question whether Iago 
loves evil for evil's sake. But all history and all experience teach us 
that men do evil for no other reason than the mere delight of giving 
pain to others or inflicting misery upon them. Two great students of 
human nature confirm this view. Thackeray writes of Lord Steyne: 
•' To see his wife and daughter suffering always put his lordship into a 
good humour. ” Here is the secret of Iago's good humour. Browning's 
Count Guido is another palmary instance of the same truth. What 
had Pompilia done to draw down Guido's hate? Just as little as 
Desdemona had done to draw down Iago’s. Yet what is her testi¬ 
mony ? 

“ My husband, for hate’s sake, 

. . . when the simpler cruelty 
Seemed somewhat dull at edge and fit to bear.” 

And again, 

"... miserable consequence to me. 

My husband’s hatred waxed nor waned at all." 

And again, 


” Nothing about me but drew somehow down 
His hate upon me.” 

Her witness is confirmed by the Pope : 

’’ Hence a plan for so plaguing, body and soul, 

His wife, so putting, day by day and hour by hour, 

The untried torture to the untouched place.” 

The Professor detects in Iago some trace of compunction in his deal¬ 
ings with Desdemona. I differ altogether from nis opinion. When 
Othello proposes to murder her by the comparatively merciful death 
of poisoning, Iago diverts him from his purpose by the positively 
diabolical suggestion that he shall smother her in the bridal bed which 
she has defiled. It is a fiend’s cruelty blackened to a darker hue by a 
fiend's lie. 

(2) Does Professor Bradley give a large enough place to Iago's 
greed of money as a determining motive ? I do not think so. I will 
not ask if Shakespeare had in his mind the statements of a great 
authority that covetousness is idolatry, and that the love of money is 
the root of all evil; but it is remarkable and significant that none of 
his leading characters, except Falstaff and Shylock, show such an open 
craving for filthy lucre as Iago. The keynote is struck in the opening 
scenes of the play, where Roderigo says : 

"Thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, 

As if the strings were thine.” 

The motive reappears in the third scene with the celebrated refrain, 
” Put money in thy purse,” and it is once more brought forward as we 
approach the climax of the tragedy, where Roderigo complains, “ I 
have wasted myself out of my means. The jewels you have had of me 
to deliver to Desdemona would half have corrupted a votarist. ” Here, 
again, there is an exact parallel in the " Ring and the Book.” The 
Pope says of Guido: 


" Craft, greed, and violence complot revenge— 

All is the lust for money— 

Always subordinating (note the point!) 

Revenge, the manlier sin, to interest 
The meaner ’’— 

In a word, both Iago and Guido are essentially souls of the most 
sordid as well as of the blackest type. 

(3) I would assign to envy a far greater influence on Iago’s action 
than the Professor gives it. In illustration of this, I would appeal to 
another great student of human nature. La Rochefoucauld says, 
“L’envieest plus irr£conciliable que la haine.” For Iago does not 
envy Cassio alone: he envies Othello his peerless wife, nis military 
reputation, the honour and esteem in which he is held, the nobleness 
of his nature, his high place, everything, in short, which he does not 
possess himself. And if it be asked, " Why does not Iago state this 
motive more explicitly ? *' I reply in La Rochefoucauld's words : " On 
fait souvent vanity des passions, mSme les plus criminelles; mais 
l’envie est une passion honteuse que Ton n’ose jamais avouer.” 

(4) Professor Bradley asks why we find in the Iago of the play no 
sign of the passions of ambition and hatred—" Who ever doubted 
Macbeth’s ambition or Shylock's hatred ? ” Surely the answer is 
simple: Iago was an arch-dissembler, but the vice of hypocrisy had 
little hold upon Macbeth or Shylock. They belonged to the class of 


men for whom Iago expresses the most sovereign contempt, those who 
“ wear their hearts upon their sleeve for daws to peck at.” Iago 
" engenders " his plot in ” hell and night.” In his own words : 

•' Knavery's plain face is never seen till used.” 

" Divinity of hell I 

When devils will the blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 

As I do now." 

Macbeth and Shylock had at least the courage of their vices. 

(5) But Iago (according to the Professor) is an " artist.” He has 
an ” artistic " delight in crime and villainy. This idea (to borrow the 
Professor's words) " seems much exaggerated.” I fail to see that he 
is a greater artist than Richard III. or Shylock, or Iachimo. or Angelo, 
or Schiller's Octavio Piccolomini, or Scott’s Richard Varney, or 
Browning’s Count Guido. His plot would have failed at the beginning 
were it not that 

" The Moor is of a free and open nature . . . 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are." 

It fails at the end, as the Professor confesses, owing to *' a piece of 
crass ignorance ” which reveals him as a vulgar, commonplace villain, 
whose villainy overreached itself, like Shylock’s when he drew up the 
bond, or Lord Steyne’s when he mewed up Rawdon Crawley in the 
spunging-hpuse, or Count Guido's when he committed the murder. 
The Pope’s words: 

" I note how, within hair’s-breadth of escape, 

Impunity and the thing supposed success, 

Guido must needs trip on a stumbling-block, 

Too vulgar, too absurdly plain i’ the path ! 

Study this single oversight of care, 

This hebetude that mars sagacity—” 
might apply, word for word, to Iago. They are a proof how vice and 
crime are essentially the same in all ages and in all criminals, and how 
little one “artist" in this domain differs from another. 

(6) There is one other trait in Iago’s character which should 
always be borne in mind when we read the play, the ingrained 
bestiality which defiles it. I cannot recall in the whole range of drama 
and fiction any other well-known character who revels in such an in¬ 
expressible foulness of thought and such an unbridled foulness of 
language. He gloats over it; his imagination runs riot in it; it forms 
the very warp and woof of his moral nature. Ruskin somewhere 
observes that Dante makes this obscenity the distinctive mark of a 
demon’s nature. It is beyond all question the distinctive mark of this 
demon in human shape. It is a terrible commentary on Milton's 
immortal phrase, “lust hard by hate." Here, again, I cannot but 
think that the Professor’s presentation of Iago’s character falls short 
of the full reality. 

A Student of Literature. 


LITERARY CULTURE OF THE GERMANS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—As a teacher of literature in a humble way in an English High 
School. I should like to give my opinion on some views expressed in 
your issue of September 30 on the teaching of literature in Germany. 

A considerable time spent in that country has led me to the conclu¬ 
sion that the teaching, though thorough and solid, is pedantic and 
conventional. I willingly allow that greater interest is taken in the 
study of literature in Germany than in England—that the stage is 
regarded more seriously and looked upon as a very valuable means of 
education, and we must all admit that the Germans should be lauded 
for their evident appreciation and admiration of the masterpieces of 
their literature. But I ask if this admiration is not in a great many 
cases insincere and excessive, and if there is not in Germany a greater 
conventionality and orthodoxy in literary criticism than in England. 

About two years ago I spent a short time in one of the leading 
German towns, and wishing to improve myself in German literature, I 
had lessons from a well-qualified German teacher. By doing so, I 
thought I should have an interesting stimulus to my work, but I was 
sorely disappointed. To aid me in my study, the said teacher 

f iresented to me for my perusal several volumes full of the most 
umbrous and pedantic criticism on German plays which it has ever 
been my lot to dip into. These books, she told me, were commonly 
used by the teachers in the schools, and had been warmly recom¬ 
mended to her by a Professor at one of the Universities, as saving the 
teacher the trouble of thinking for herself. No words of mine can 
attempt in any measure to describe the learned and imposing way in 
which these plays were criticised. They were analysed and dissected, 
and dissected and analysed till all the interest and beauty were dis¬ 
sected out of them. I could give other examples in support of my 
views, but as they are so similar to the one which I have given, let it 
suffice as a type. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask some one better qualified than I 
am to express an opinion on this subject D. A. 

October 4, 1905. _ 


"BONNIE DOON” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The version of this poem quoted in my " Book of English 
Love Poems " is, according to the late W. E. Henley, " the second 
—and the best The more popular version was spoiled by being bom- 
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basted with inexpressive adjectives to make it fit a tune.” And, save 
for the first line, the version I have chosen was printed by the late 
Francis T. Palgrave in “The Golden Treasury,” so that your 
reviewer's assertion that I " should have done well to explain why I 
chose the particular version which is printed,” and your repetition of 
it in your note to Mr. Jerram’s letter seem to point to a momentary 
forgetfulness of the best anthology that has yet been made, which offers 
no ” explanation ” of a natural preference for the best. 

October 9. Edward Hutton. 

To the Editor ot Thk Academy 

Sir, —Please let me correct one misprint in my letter appearing in 
this week’s Academy. The old melody to which the earlier version of 
"Bonnie Doon" was set was called “ Catnpdemore,” not “ Campde- 
iiMore.” C. S. Jbrram. 

October 8. 

THE "PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —" One is inclined to doubt the opinion that it (the 1 Pilgrim’s 
Progress') often has that spell for the children with which it is 
credited.” Thus your reviewer in the Academy for September 9 
(page 918). * 

The children of to-day may be more precocious than those of a 
generation ago ; but great and withal deplorable must be the change if 
they can read Bunyan’s famous fairy tale and escape its magic 
influence ; for to the child who is not a prig the " Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is a fairy tale first and last. 

The present writer read it at the age of eight or thereabouts, and 
such was the fascination of it that he was able to write out page after 
page almost word for word from memory. But he cared nothing for 
its moral, and, whenever the pilgrims lapsed into profitable discus¬ 
sion, he looked anxiously for the advent of Apollyon, a giant, or some 
equally fearsome apparition to cut short the tedious discussion. The 
illustrations have very naturally much to do with the effect produced 
upon the wonder-loving minds of children. In that edition which the 
writer has in memory there was a plentiful sprinkling of small prints, 
the very style of which was impressive. There was Apollyon like a 
quasi-human lizard of mien most terrible; satyrs and imps there were, 
and giants with most awesome clubs. And as a relief from these 
terrors there were fair damsels and brave men, and radiant angels 
coming down the golden shingle beyond the dark river. 

To read again the "Pilgrim’s Progress" in one's later years is to 
realise how complete is the evanishment of childhood's pleasing 
illusions. The giants and satyrs have grown tame and terrorless, the 
heroes very like insupportable bores ; while, in the glare of science 
and the higher criticism, the glory of the Celestial City seems fallen 
very faint indeed. 

J. B. Wallis. 

October 3. 

"THE WELL OF THE SAINTS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In your issue of September 30 you congratulate Mr. 
J. M. Synge on the acceptance of the above play by the Director of 
the Deutsche Theatre, Berlin, and refer to it as " yet unpublished and 
unacted.” 

It may interest your readers to know that this play was published 
in Dublin in February last and produced at the Abbey Theatre by the 
Irish National Theatre Society. We understand it will be played in 
London during the autumn by this Society, 

Maunsbl & Co., Ltd., Publishers. 

60 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


"FAVOURITE BOOKS" 

To the Editor of Thb Acadbmy 

Sir,— Many of these get accidentally displaced and neglected, while 
books very inferior hold the field. " A Lost Love." by Anne C. Ogle 
(Kegan Paul); “ Boys and Masters," by A H. Gilkes (still the best 
school story); "The Provocations of Madame Palissy,” "The Run¬ 
away," and “ Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress,” by the sister of" Frank 
Fairleigh: "The Lily of Tiflis” ; “The Exiles of theCienne” ; "The 
Egyptian Wanderers ” ; " Duchenier ” ; “ Theodora Phranza " (why are 
not these delightful stories republished ?); " No Plea for Repentance,” 
by Ellen Pinsert (a story that made a profound impression on Mr. Glad¬ 
stone); "Dinkinber,” by Herbert Macllwain ; "The Workers," by 
Wychoff; “ Rosslyn’s Raid,” by B. Barmby; and many another I 
could name vastly superior to many I see republished in cheap form. 

October 4. G. M. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 

11 j T j s dear that in whatever it is our duty to act, these matters also 
it is our duty to study.” With this quotation from Matthew Arnold, 
Dr T Gunn opens a very interesting study of The Infant School : Its 
Principles and Methods (Nelson). In too many infant schools the curri¬ 
culum is studied in preference to the child, and Dr. Gunn's book is am 

attempt_and a very successful attempt—to bring out the necessity of 

fitting*^ the teaching to the child instead of fitting the child to a 
curriculum. There are chapters on the school, the essential qualifica¬ 
tions in a teacher, the study of the child's physical growth, prophets of 
the infant school, the pupil, the training—physical, the training- 
intellectual, occupations, reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, clay 
modelling, and singing; and, in conclusion, a chapter on moral training: 
which shows great insight into the child mind, and should prove fan 
more instructive to the teacher than years of practical experience.” 
The book has two good appendices giving specimen schemes of worln 
for infants and specimen time-tables for infants. 

Brahms, by J. Lawrence Erb. (Dent, 3s. 6d.)—It is unnecessary to 
comment upon the excellence of the "Master Musicians” Series in' 
point of attractiveness. They are charming Uttle volumes, daintily 


printed and bound, and illustrated with portraits and facsimiles, which 
add colour to the stories of great men and their work toM therein. But 
to make such a pretty volume of Brahms is an exceptionally d i fficult 
task. There are no stirring events to recount, no revolution, or hurling 
of artistic thunderbolts ; his life is but a record of work, unswervingly 
pursued, and of a homely, simple life of quiet friendships, with rambles 
through Italy or Switzerland in holiday times, though these holidays 
were the opportunities for some of his best work, as is ever the case 
with the true artist. The difficulty of the case then is some excuse for 
the large number of small stories of Brahms's sayings and doings told 
in this volume, and yet, while according all credit to Mr. Erb for his 
skill in dealing with such material, we cannot but regret their presence. 
A few of them would serve well to show one side of the master’s 
character ; when they are so abundant, we are in danger of losing sight 
of the real greatness of the man. In short, this book illustrates cleverly 
phases in the outward life of Brahms, while its limited scope seems to 
prevent our gaining any further insight into the profoundly thinking 
mind which conceived the E minor Symphony and the German 
Requiem. Some detailed insistence upon the importance of but one 
or two of his works, describing them as types, might have done this, 
but instead, the author passses them in rapid review, which has a 
tendency to become mere catalogue. The present relations of Brahms 
with his friends and with contemporary composers, Wagner, 
Tschaikovski, Dvorak, and others, are pleasantly illustrated. The 
book has the merit of being written by a sincere admirer, though we 
cannot always feel that the author has entered into full sympathy with 
bis subject. Probably it is his Americanism which causes him to refer 
with evident gratification to a " sensational ” performance of the 
German Requiem, but we ask, could any less suitable word be found, 
or one which the modest and reverent spirit of Brahms would more 
abhor? The author's aim is. however, sound, and though we may 
have regrets, we are glad to hail the appearance of a biography, which 
may do much to interest those who hitherto have imagined that 
Brahms is altogether too far removed to be loved by them. If it sends 
them to the study of his scores it will have done its work, and we may 
certainly hope with the author that it will bring to some '* a new sense 
of the greatness of one of the most faithful labourers for the advance¬ 
ment of all that is true in art—Johannes Brahms.” 

The Romance of Modern Electricity. By C. R. Gibson. The Romance 
of Modern Mechanism. By A. Williams. (Seeley, 5s. each.) These 
two latest additions to Messrs. Seeley’s "Library of Romance"' are 
attractive in appearance, and will make acceptable presents for young 
people, the type, paper and illustrations being exceptionally good. In 
the former Mr. Gibson gives, inter alia, an account of the properties of 
radium, and explains the essential features of the “ block " system of 
railway working, the principles of electric supply meters, and other 
interesting subjects. His description of that ether ocean in which we 
appear to be- embedded, whose waves, according to their length, 
manifest themselves as electricity, heat, light, or Rontgen rays, is 
forcible and' clear. Everywhere he makes admirable use of simple 
analogies which bespeak the practised lecturer, and bring the matter 
home without technical detail. The attention is further sustained by 
a series of surprises. Who would have thought, for example, that 
watered wines could be detected by the telephone, or that, the resis¬ 
tance of the human body to electric currents by emotion, that “ alarm¬ 
ing display of flashes when a conductor breaks,” may positively frighten 
us into allowing passage to a fatal current ? The book has other good 
points. The description of electric units, the volt, the ohm, and espe¬ 
cially the ampere, is better than we have found in more pretentious 
works. It is given in chap, xxx., and again in different language in 
chap. xxxi. Mr. Williams' book, considering the vast field it covers, 
is necessarily more discursive. The chapters on motor cycles and 
petrol launches will doubtless be eagerly perused. There is another, 
illustrated by diagrams, describing Diplock’s pedrail, that mechanical 
camel which seems destined one day to tramp our high roads, and 
another on the murderous Nexer automatic rifle. Everything is quite 
up to date, and a great deal of curious information on recent mechani¬ 
cal improvements is given in a bright and readable form. 

Cricket Poems, by George Francis Wilson (London : Simpkin, 
Marshall; Reigate: The Reigate Press, 2s.). Mr. Wilson takes 
cricket and his poems very seriously. 

“ Nor gold may stain, nor tyrant qualify 
Thy Commonweal of Peace : thy votaries, 

Whose song is healing and whose regimen 
A rhythmic unison 'twixt hand and eye. 

For their reward do ask but twilight ease; 

For their last law the law of honest men." 

This from the proem. 

" An instant, poised in air, 

A rosy light delayed ; 

Dropt, and a willow blade 
Flashed like a golden share,- 
Flashed—and a'throbbing star 
Waned to a spark, afar.” 

That is his description of "a sixer.” In his long imitation of Fit*- 
Gerald's " Rubaiyat " he dashes in a little humour ; for the most part 
he gives us sentiment unrelieved. Well, if people must write verses 
and imitate-FitzGerald, wo bad rather, on the whole, that they sang of 
cricket than of their little loves. At least this is healthy seriousness- 
It reminds us of a remark once made by a friend, that " golf had been 
instrumental in saving many a young man froordissipation.” Quite 
true ; but—ish-cricket? 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

An occasional contributor sends us the following notes on 
editors. They were not originally meant for publication, 
but as they contained nothing offensive, we have asked 
permission to publish them, and received it. He says: 
“ I have been reading the amusing reminiscences of Mr. 
Alexander Innes Shand, just issued by the firm of Con¬ 
stable, and have been induced to cast my memory back on 
some of my own experiences, by the reference he makes to 
some of the editors with whom he was brought in contact, 
particularly to Douglas Cook, once editor of the Saturday. 
As an old journalist I was interested to hear that in those 
days the Saturday sent all manuscripts straight to Spottis- 
woode, unless they came from an absolute outsider. Mr. 
Innes Shand says that Cook had the reputation of being 
‘ fastidious and capricious in the choice of his contributors, 
and, as the cabman said of Foster, “ a li’arbitrary gent.” ’ 
That, of course, is a very contributor-like view. The 
editor who sets himself to get the very best he can is 
bound to have the appearance of being fastidious and 
capricious to those who send him in copy, and the old 
Saturday would never have obtained the pre-eminence 
that it enjoyed for many years, but for its habit of 
ruthless slaughter of the mediocre as well as the hope¬ 
lessly incompetent. 


“ As a matter of fact, I think editors are a badly maligned 
body of men. At any rate, my own experience of them 
has not been an unpleasant one, though, as you may 
imagine, it has included many curious varieties. The first 
that I had, when a raw lad just emerged from College, was 
what is generally known as a self-made man, who had 
amassed a large fortune out of newspapers And was 
extremely ignorant, yet had a fancy that he knew how 
they should be edited. Well do I remember on Friday 
nights, when he paid me the modest two sovereigns for 
which I was expected to write illuminating leaders for the 
benefit of a rural constituency—by the bye, I should say 
that he always took these coins from his waistcoat pocket 
—he never missed the occasion to put in a little moral with 
the commendation that was not withheld, as thus: ‘ There 
is one golden rule you should never forget, sir. It is that 
politeness goes a long way and ’—this with a great deal 
of emphasis—‘it costs nothing.' Again, he had a theory 
about a leader that was adapted to modern needs from the 
old rules of rhetoric. Hint the first was never to begin a 
leader with the word ‘the,’ but always to think of a 
striking phrase opening with a participle. Second, to 
incorporate in the work of art a little story that the other 
papers would be apt to quote, and finally to end tfith a 
sonorous trisyllable. If there had been a modern Swift to 
write a Guide to Leader Writing, instead of to Polite 
Conversation, he ifrould have found in my first editor a 
mine of wealth. Even Fleet Street might have learnt 
something from him; one has but to look over the 
obituary notices of the late Sir Henry Irving to see what 
a master of hack phrase is the tombstone writer in the 


daily paper. How often have we heard in the last few 
days that the deceased actor ‘eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations ’ and ‘ died in harness ’ and, the ‘ full maturity 
of his powers.' While of course the ‘ well graced actor' 
has left the stage many times during the past week. 


“ I did not stay long with *£13 10s.,’ as his subordinates 
irreverently called this self-made man, whose biography 
was one that the late Samuel Smiles might have delighted 
to write. My next editor was at the head of a daily paper, 
and still cuts a prominent figure in certain circles, so 
that I am prohibited from saying much about him. But 
one saying that he had is deeply impressed on my 
memory, and that was that in choosing a beginner he 
always preferred one who was brilliant to one who was 
only steady, on the principle, as he enunciated it, that 
‘ you can always cool a man down, but you can never heat 
one up.’ All this was in the provinces, but like many 
another budding writer, I was aiming at literature and, of 
course, London, to which I ventured as soon as one or two of 
the magazine writers had seen fit to accept some of my im¬ 
mature contributions I was scarcely in the position of Hr. 
Innes Shand, who seems to have had introductions that 
carried him everywhere, but was thrown entirely on my own 
resources, and the time, I think, was one of the most amusing 
of my life. _ 

** I never knew ‘ The Street,’ as Fleet Street is designated 
by those who derive their livelihood from it, till much later 
in life, and then only as a spectator; and for this I do not 
know whether to be thankful or otherwise. The thriftless, 
happy Bohemian crowd who throng certain resorts on 
Friday niyhts, and keep their fast on Thursdays—probably 
they obtain as much pleasure in life as any class existing, 
though it is at the expense of many sad moments. There 
is a difference, which would not need explaining to those 
who know, between being an outside contributor and what 
Fleet Street calls ‘ free-lancing,’ and it was the former 
vocation that I c ose. A while ago, one who is now very 
eminent in the world of letters remarked to me: ‘ How we 
used to argue about the immortality of the soul over a cup 
of coffee and a cheap cigar long ago, and how proud each 
of us was when he had a turnover printed in the Globe I ’ I 
think a great proportion of those who subsequently suc¬ 
ceeded in life began by writing those turnovers; and; 
indeed, it is no slight test of merit in the beginner to get 
one accepted. Here the guide for polite leader-writing is 
of no use: you must have something to say and say it in 
an interesting manner. 


“ But the youth with a faculty for spending a fair amount 
of money per week cannot afford to put all his eggs in one 
basket, and in the course of a few months I learned a good 
deal about editors. At that time Edmund Yates was still 
alive, and it occurred to me one day, on coming down 
the Strand, that it might be amusing to call upon himi 
though in truth in those days I had more knowledge 
of the flesh and the devil than of the world—at least 
the World newspaper. However, Edmund Yates received 
me most pleasantly, and as long as he lived 1 contributed 
occasionally to that newspaper. It seems to me now, and 
I think then, that Yates owed some of his success to that 
open mind which had been developed during his Bohemian 
years. Contemporaneously, Mr. Frederick Greenwood was 
editing the St. James’s Gazette, and he, too, showed an 
equal kindness, though in a different manner. Many who 
afterwards attained considerable position as writers havcf 
complained to me that Mr. Greenwood used so to edit 
their contributions that they contained more of his own 
writing than of theirs. That was not my experience. Mr. 
Greenwood made many corrections, but each in those young, 
green days was an illumination as to the art of writing, 
and I never met any one who could more invariably 
place his finger, or rather his blue pencil, on anything 
that was ofi the spot. Heseemed to know intuitively when 
and where you were not writing direct froth your own 
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knowledge and experience. He was in every way the most 
helpful of all the editors with whom I had to do. 


“ Mr. Mudford of the Standard was another for whom I 
did a great deal of work, and my connection with him was 
the most agreeable that could be imagined. Mr. Mudford 
was in no sense a writing man himself, nor had he any 
knowledge whatever of the niceties of style and expres¬ 
sion, but he had a robust good sense and a sagacity of 
taste that made him in some respects, at least in my 
estimation, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
editor who ever lived. He very seldom showed more of 
himself to his contributors than in that undecipherable 
line or sign with which his cheques were marked. Never¬ 
theless on several occasions I had the pleasure of meeting 
him and of knowing a journalist of the old style, and 
one of the shrewdest and manliest of men. But these 
reminiscences, though agreeable to myself to recall, have, 
I dare say, less interest for you, or if they should have any 
interest perhaps at some future day I will scribble more 
concerning my experience with editors.” 


During the past few days a very important change has 
taken place in regard to the railway bookstall. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son have so long been associated with 
this line of business that it comes with something of a 
shock to hear that on the London and North-Western and 
the Great Western lines their place is to be taken by 
Messrs. Wyman and Sons, who, after Christmas, will have 
the railway bookstalls on these lines. In regard to such a 
change it would be beyond our sphere to pronounce any 
opinion at present, as it is utterly impossible to forecast 
the effect it may have upon the sale and distribution of 
books, in which we are primarily interested. 


The death of Sir Henry Irving recalls the death of 
Molifire, his great forerunner. It will be remembered that 
the last r 6 le sustained by the French actor was his own 
Malade Imaginaire. Moli&re was unwell, and his wife 
begged him to put off the representation. “ But what of all 
my poor work-people ? ” he questioned; “ I should reproach 
myself if I deprived them of their bread for a single day.” 
And so—strange irony of fate—he played the Malade 
Imaginaire when he was himself mortally stricken. The 
effort was beyond his strength. He was taken ill at the 
close of the performance, and died in a few hours. It is 
pleasant to recognise, in his consideration for those who 
worked for him, a trait which is known to have been also 
characteristic of Sir Henry Irving. 


It is curious to remark how great a difference the lapse 
of little more than two centuries has made in the estima¬ 
tion in which actors are held. The Archbishop of Paris 
refused Moli^re Christian burial, on which his widow 
exclaimed: “A tomb is denied to one to whom Greece 
would have erected altars ” ; and it was only the personal 
intervention of Louis XIV. which overcame the Arch¬ 
bishop’s determination. It was, of course, against Molidre 
as actor, not as author, that the Church proposed to raise 
the objection, and, true enough, they had canonical right 
—of which they took advantage—to refuse him Christian 
burial; but it was, as a fact, Molidre the author of 
Tartufe, this satirist of the “Ddvots," at whose corpse the 
blow was aimed. 


Prejudice against members of “ the Profession ” has not 
been confined to the clergy or to France. In the Life of 
Savage, written in 1744 (to take but one example), Johnson 
commends the humanity of Wilks, an actor, qualities which 
he is surprised to find ” in that condition, which makes 
almost every man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, 
insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal.” 


Sir Henry Irving’s title was, as we all know, the first to 
be bestowed upon an actor. The French also hesitated 
long before rewarding histrionic talent with the Legion of 
Honour. When the question was first mooted in the 
'sixties a comic song was written in which Napoleon was 
represented in his isle of exile, expressing his regrets in this 
refrain: 

■ * Sans avoir dicore Talma, 

Dois-je mourir & Sainte Heline ? ” 

That was at the time when the decoration of Samson was 
proposed. The Emperor consulted Prince Napoleon on the 
subject, and Prince Napoleon, in his turn, consulted Emile 
Augier, the famous author of Le gendre de M. Poirier. 
Augier thought the project feasible on one condition—that 
there should be issued a simple decree of two articles, 
running as follows: Article I.: All the actors shall be 
decorated. Article II.: No one shall be decorated except 
an actor. No doubt we have got beyond the days when 
such pleasantries were supported by public opinion. 


To revert for a moment to the question of an Academy of 
Letters, referred to in the Academy of October 7. The ques¬ 
tion which strikes at the root of the matter seems to be this. 
Supposing that we had an Academy of Letters, started 
under the best auspices and filled with the best men, would 
anything ever come of it ? Would it, after the first blaze 
of publicity, fill any place in the national life correspond¬ 
ing to that filled by the French Academy? Matthew 
Arnold’s idea was that such an institution would vanish 
before a flight of Corinthian leading articles and “ an 
irruption of Mr. George Augustus Sala ? ” Experience 
and precedent seem to us rather to suggest that it would 
languish through the lack of public interest in its pro¬ 
ceedings, and decline into a “ hole and corner ” Society. 


Take the case of the Royal Society of Literature, for 
instance. It has its charter and its endowment. The 
French model was before the minds of its originators. 
The right men were originally connected with it. In the 
History of the Society written by Sir Edward Brabrook, 
one comes upon such names as those of Coleridge, Southey, 
Hogg, Hallam, Austen Layard, Crabbe, Lingard, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and those, among foreign honorary members, 
of Thiers, Ranke, Guizot, and W. H. Prescott. It once 
had high aims, and got so far as to collect £58015s. for the 
purpose of producing a Dictionary of National Biography. 
But its subsequent career may almost be summed up in 
the statement that it has never come to any good. There 
are people interested in letters who do not so much as 
know that there is a Royal Society of Literature. Among 
those who do know it, it is a “ byword,” and was indeed 
once so described in an indignant letter to the Times ; and 
the reason for this is probably to be sought in our national 
indifference to Academies quite as much as in the failure 
of the members to recognise, and avail themselves of, 
opportunities. 


Even the case of the British Academy is, in some 
respects, not dissimilar. It is a body worthy of all 
homage. No one can deny that its members are men of 
the highest eminence. At any International Conference 
of Academies it is qualified to appear with distinction. 
But the attitude of the public towards it is not in the 
least like that of the French public towards the French 
Academy. One can easily find educated Englishmen who 
know nothing about it. Very few educated Englishmen 
know whether any particular eminent man is a member of 
it or not. Membership is probably a more severe test of 
distinction than membership of the French Academy; but 
it does not confer anything like the same distinction, simply 
and solely because of our British indifference to Academies, 
and the declaration of a vacancy to be filled to-morrow 
would excite only a very limited interest. Academies 
which give exhibitions our public can understand, but it 
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cannot understand Academies of any other sort; and it 
would seem to be the fate of all Academies to languish if 
the public cannot be induced in some way to “ play up to 
them.” 


An interesting fact which few people remember is that 
an Academy of Letters was within an ace of being founded 
some years before the French Academy started, in the 
reign of James I. The originator of the scheme was Mr. 
Edmund Bolton, a Cambridge man, of Trinity Hall and 
the Inner Temple. Villiers. Marquis of Buckingham, in¬ 
troduced him to the King at Newmarket, in 1617; and he 
shortly after delivered his formal petition for “ a Corpora¬ 
tion Royal to be founded under the title of King James 
his Academe or College of Honour,” proposing, as he put 
it, “ to convert the Castle Royal of Windsor, or, if not 
Windsor, what other place his Majesty shall be pleased to 
appoint, to an English Olympus.” The King approved. 
It was arranged that the Academy should have a mortmain 
of £200 a year, and the details of its construction were 
settled. 


These are interesting. There were to be three classes of 
members: Tutelaries, Auxiliaries, and Essentials. The 
first-named were to be the Knights of the Garter, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Chancellors of the Universities. The 
Auxiliaries were to be “ selected from the flower of the 
nobility.” The Essentials were to be men of letters. Their 
chief duty was to be to “ authorise all books and writings 
which were to go forth in print which did hot ex professo 
handle theological arguments, and to give to the vulgar 
people indexes expurgatory and expunctory upon all 
books of secular learning printed in English never other¬ 
wise to be public again." 


There even exists, and is at present in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries, a list of eighty-four suggested 
Academicians. It is a list thoroughly representative of 
the literary and intellectual life of the time, including such 
names as those of George Chapman, Michael Drayton, 
Inigo Jones, Sir Henry Wotton, John Selden, Sir Francis 
Nethersole (Public Orator at Cambridge), Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sir Robert Cotton, and Captain Bingham (the 
author of “ The Art of Embattailing an Army ”). That 
James I. would have founded this Academy if he had lived, 
seems certain ; but Charles I., when he succeeded to the 
throne, showed less interest in the scheme. “ It was too 
good for the times,” he said, and let the project drop. 
Bolton meant to persist in his agitation. “ I shall,” he 
wrote, “as little give over the pursuit thereof as that most 
famous navigator did his proposition for the discovery of 
the woild beyond the Atlantic Ocean.” Soon afterwards, 
however, he too died, and that was the end of the 
matter. 


Perhaps the best argument (though it is not the argu¬ 
ment most frequently urged) for the establishment of an 
Academy of Letters in England, is that it would provide 
facilities, not at present existing, for the endowment of 
literature by the wealthy. The French Academicians, 
in addition to their other functions, act as trustees to 
a number of funds for the reward of literary endeavour. 
Every year it falls to their lot to award quite a number 
of prizes to promising poets, novelists, essayists, and his¬ 
torians. It is safe to say that many of these benefactions 
would never be bequeathed to literature if it were not for 
the existence of a permanent body like the Academy, that 
could be trusted to administer the funds. An English 
benefactor would not know where to look for a body of 
trustees of equal literary authority; and the consequence 
is that there are no such prizes for English men of letters 
as those which the French Academy dispenses. The 
omission is one to which it seems worth while to draw 
attention. 


The life of Kate Greenaway, by M. H. Spielmann and 
G. S. Layard, promises to be a volume of no ordinary in¬ 
terest. In the earlier autobiographical chapters it presents 
what is perhaps one of the most remarkable studies of a 
child’s mind to be found in English literature. Her long 
and intimate friendship with Ruskin, and the letters 
which passed between them, provide chapters of singular 
charm and brightness. Some fifty of Ruskin’smost charac¬ 
teristic letters, hitherto unpublished, reveal the author 
at his best—-frequently amusing and playful, some¬ 
times pathetic, always interesting. The illustrations—a 
leading feature of the book—are profuse as well as various ; 
and with the exception of a very few, they have hitherto 
been unpublished and are therefore unknown to the public. 
The coloured plates include reproductions in facsimile of Miss 
Greenaway’s most successful water-colour paintings of child¬ 
ren, flowers, and landscapes, as well as of the scenes of her 
childhood executed by herself. Dozens of pen and pencil 
sketches—many of them originally decorating her letters 
to Ruskin and to her other friends—embellish the pages of 
the book: and portraits, views, facsimiles of letters and 
poems make up the list. Messrs. Adam and Charles Black 
have the volume almost ready for publication, and it 
will be published simultaneously in America by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The papers and correspondence of the late Mr. W. S. 
Caine, M.P., have been placed in the hands of Mr. J. 
Newton, who has been entrusted with the task of preparing 
an authorised Biography. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Nisbet, and it is hoped that it may be issued to the 
public some time during the ensuing year. 


Special interest attaches to a book about to be published 
by Mr. Murray : “ The Life and Letters of Thomas Master- 
man Hardy, Captain of the Victory (1769-1840),” by A. 
M. Broadley and R. G. Bartelot. It was always believed 
that Hardy had destroyed his correspondence, until the 
recent discovery of hundreds of unknown letters. The 
work also throws some light on the two other “ Dorset 
Captains at Trafalgar,” Henry Digby of the Apice and 
Charles Bullen of the Britannia. 


Mr. Murray promises shortly a strictly limited edition of 
“ a special book for collectors,” namely, “ The Triumphs 
of Petrarch,” translated into English by Henry Boyd. 
The type, specially made for this volume, has been shaped 
after the letters used by the most accomplished scribes of 
the fifteenth century. The paper has been especially 
manufactured in Italy, after an old Italian formula. The 
work will be bound in leather, blind-stamped with a four¬ 
teenth-century design. Tne cover is inlaia with bosses of 
antique bronze, bearing the Medici emblem. A full-page 
facsimile of an original illuminated page, and initials 
executed by Attilio Formilli of Florence, are among the 
beauties of this sumptuous volume. 


Other volumes promised by Mr. Murray are “Reason 
in Architecture,” by Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A. 
(illustrated), which endeavours to explain the develop¬ 
ment of the styles of Modern Europe by tracing it to 
national and social causes—and of which, we suspect, we 
have already had a foretaste in a most interesting paper 
in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review, Books 
9-16 of Mr. MackaiPs translation of the “ Odyssey ”; 
Mrs. Josiah Wedgwood’s “ Memoirs of the Lord of Join- 
ville,” a French Baron and Crusader of the thirteenth 
century; “ Our Culture-Bearers in Central Asia,” by Pro¬ 
fessor Vambdry, an attempt to balance the claims of 
Russia and England as the civilisers of Asia; the Life 
of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop), by Miss Anna M. Stod- 
dart; and the History of the Papacy and the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, by Dr. Frederick Nielsen, translated 
by Canon Mason and others; vol. i. Introduction, 
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Pius VII. j vol. ii. Leo XII. to Pius IX. The third volume, 
carrying the story on to the death of Leo XIII. is to 
be translated and published in due course. 


On October 23 Mr. Unwin will publish as a shilling 
volume “The Red Laugh,” by Leonidas Andreief, one of 
the most notable of the younger Russian writers. Though 
no work of Andreief’s has hitherto appeared in English, 
several volumes of short stories by him have been trans¬ 
lated into French. “ The Red Laugh ” is probably the 
most remarkable revelation of the psychology of war that 
has ever been written. The writer, it is claimed, surpasses 
even Tolstoy in grim force. The story is made up of frag¬ 
ments from the diary of a young officer who is sent home 
from the front with his legs shot off, and his mind affected 
by the horrors he has witnessed. He describes with 
terrible realism the sufferings and the ghastly sights of the 
campaign. One of the most horrible incidents is when he 
Speaks to a comrade and asks him whether he is afraid ; the 
other smiles with an effort, and at that moment is struck 
in the face by a shell and the smile is seen through a red 
mist; hence the title of the story. The unhappy writer of 
the diary dies, and the journal is continued by his brother, 
who is also driven to madness, partly by his brother’s 
tragic fate, partly by the news which reaches him from the 
front. Often incoherent, like the work of a disordered 
brain, the book is one of the most moving things in Russian 
fiction. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have several children’s books 
ready for immediate publication. “ The Children’s Christ¬ 
mas Treasury,” edited by Mr. Edward Hutton, is a book 
to which a bevy of notable writers and artists contribute. 
Among the contributors are the Editor, Mrs. Nesbit, Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, Miss Evelyn Sharp, Miss Jean Archer, and 
Mr. Reed Moorhouse. The artists include the brothers 
Robinson, Mr. R. Anning Bell, Mr. C. E. Brook, 
Mr. H. Granville Fell, Mrs. Chadburn, Miss Winifred 
Green, and others. There are many full-page coloured 
illustrations. Two handsome books for older children are 
“Una and the Red Cross Knight” and “Stories of King 
Arthur.” Both these contain numerous illustrations, the 
former by Mr. T. H. Robinson, and the latter by Miss Dora 
Curtis. “ Una ” is a collection of stories retold from 
Spenser's “ Faerie Queen ” by Miss N. G. Royde-Smith, and 
“ King Arthur,” by Miss Beatrice Clay, consists of stories 
from the “ Morte D’Arthur.” Another children's book 
has the attractive title of " The Fairy Bird and Piggy 
Wig.” This is full of all kinds of quaint and curious, 
laughable and pathetic stories by Mrs. Chadburn, who has 
filled it with coloured and black and white illustrations, 
and designed a particularly effective cover for the book. 
Yet another children’s book is entitled “ Bimbo,” and is 
written by Mrs. Young, Ph.D. It contains numerous full- 
page coloured illustrations by Miss Alice B. Woodward. 
The aim of the book is to explain to children the mystery 
of birth by the analogy of plant life first, and in the 
second part of the book by using the breakfast egg as 
an object-lesson, the whole told in the form of an interest¬ 
ing narrative. 


The English Dialect Grammar, which formed part of the 
English Dialect Dictionary, is about to be issued in a con¬ 
venient crown octavo form. As Professor Joseph Wright’s 
great work, the English Dialect Dictionary, is now com¬ 
pleted, it is to be offered to the public, through the 
booksellers, on the instalment plan, i.e., the whole six 
volumes will be delivered on payment of a portion of the 
published price, the balance to be paid monthly. This 
offer will only hold good until the end of the year, and 
until that time the Grammar will also be procurable at a 
reduced price. Particulars can be obtained from any 
bookseller or on application to Mr. Henry Frowde at the 
Oxtord University Press Warehouse, London. 


LITERATURE 


MR. SHAW’S GREAT-GRANDFATHER 


The Irrational Knot. By Bernard Shaw. Being the Second 
Novel of his Nonage. (Constable, 6s.) 

In the first half of the introduction which Mr. Shaw 
prefixes to this early effort he declares that he is “ not now 
in any atom of me the person who wrote The Irrational 
Knot in 1880,” and, further, that the boy of twenty-four 
who had just come over from his native Ireland to London 
was no more than the literary great-grandfather of the 
Bernard Shaw of to-day. Among the rest of the informa¬ 
tion he is good enough to offer is the statement that the 
book is “not wholly a compound of intuition and 
ignorance,” and there follows an autobiographical chapter 
which does not concern us much. But immediately after 
comes the curious confession that in those early days 
he did not understand the British peerage, or “ that 
glorious and beautiful phenomenon, the ‘ heartless ’ rich 
American woman,” and so on for some twenty pages, in 
the style familiar to readers of Mr. Shaw. Then, char¬ 
acteristically, he breaks off—to resume at a later date— 
with an announcement that he has actually looked through 
the proof-sheets of his own book. Moreover, he has found 
that it is “ a fiction of the first order.” He goes on to 
define what he means by that phrase, which—to him— 
does not signify the presence of imagination, knowledge, 
sympathy, or those qualities which are usually considered 
to be the attributes of a great writer. “ A fiction of the 
first order,” it seems, is one “ in which the morality is 
original and not readymade.” 

The difficulty is that we never know when to take Mr. 
Shaw seriously. With calculated perversity he very often 
lays down the exact opposite of the truth, and one 
doubts whether the argument which follows is backed by 
anysincerity. Were it not for this, it might be worth while 
to show that Mr. Shaw utterly misconceives the true 
nature of imaginative art. The briefest study of his work, 
however, tends to show that there is some serious convic¬ 
tion lying at the back of his amazing paradoxes. To use 
a hackneyed phrase, he has the defects of his qualities. 
Mr. Shaw’s brain we conceive to be one of great force and 
activity working within very narrow limits. It is not often 
that we care to go beyond the printed page in search of 
the interpretation of any man’s work, but in Mr. Shaw’s 
case the outward appearance harmonises so perfectly with 
the work he has done that it is impossible to consider one 
without remembering the other. 

It would be unfair to deny his title as a man of letters, 
since he has wit, scholarship, energy, accomplishments of 
many and diverse kinds: indeed, an exceptionally good 
outfit for literary work. But unfortunately for us as well 
as for himself he lacks those finer qualities which, if he but 
knew it, are essential to any one who claims to work 
according to the example of men of the first rank. For, 
after all, the fundamental requisite in an imaginative 
artist is that he should be an interpreter, and no inter¬ 
preter would talk of “ readymade ’’ morality, or assert, 
as though it were an attribute of a writer, that his 
morality is original. Such a statement shows an entire 
misconception. According to Mr. Shaw’s grotesque view 
Ibsen’s work as a whole ought to be set far above Shake¬ 
speare’s work, but of course the greatness of Shakespeare 
at bottom lay in his understanding. He knew, as Mr. 
Shaw does not know, that every man has a morality of 
his own. He may think that he bows to authority, he 
may apparently follow convention, but at bottom there 
are certain convictions in his mind which guide his conduct 
and which constitute his morality. When he acts in accord¬ 
ance with these inward promptings he is natural and sin¬ 
cere, though his naturalness and sincerity may just as well 
be those of Sir John Falstaff as of the melancholy Jaques. 
Of all the men that the nineteenth century brought lofth 
Goethe alone was of the first rank in this magnificent and 
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splendidly true sense. Goethe knew, if he had not always 
the power to perform. In one of those jumbles of names 
which show that our author has no critical faculty what¬ 
ever, he says: “ Shakespear, Scott, Dickens. Dumas pere, 
are not, to say the least, less readable than Euripides and 
Ibsen. Nor is the first order always more constructive ; 
for Byron, Oscar Wilde, and Larochefoucauld did not get 
further in positive philosophy than Ruskin and Carlyle, 
though they could snuff Ruskin’s Seven Lamps with their 
fingers without flinching.” The mixture is so indiscrimi¬ 
nate as to be almost hopeless, and it really robs Mr. 
Shaw’s claim to be one of the first rank of even the pre¬ 
tence to importance it might otherwise have possessed. 

It would be somewhat of a waste of time to criticise, or 
very closely to analyse, the novel to which this portentous 
introduction is prefaced. It is an early attempt and it 
would therefore be cruel and unfair to apply to it the 
standards of a mature intellect; but we think that the 
publishers who refused it acted with critical judgment as 
well as wisdom. The objection that can fairly be taken to 
it is that the atmosphere is a singularly unhealthy one 
for a youth of twenty-four to have created. Mr. Shaw at 
times heaps scorn upon what used to be called the manly 
sports, and from the vegetarian point of view something 
might be said against killing game as an amusement. Yet 
we cannot help thinking that, if his early years had been 
devoted more to the rod and gun than to the stage and 
music-hall, he would have been able to produce a healthier 
and saner picture of life. A music-hall “ artiste,” afHicted 
with dipsomania, would scarcely be accounted a very 
attractive object in any circumstances whatever. There 
is, however, nothing in real life which is beyond the scope 
of art. A writer of experience might possibly have found 
for her a suitable place in his picture : but here we have a 
novelist in his youth apparently determined at all costs 
and hazards to show his familiarity with the grim and re¬ 
pulsive features of society. He claims to have followed his 
instinct, and all that we can say is that it was a very bad 
instinct which led him, not to portray life as it is, with all 
its sunshine and shadow, but to portray its seamy side. 
The part of midwife to the novel was originally played by 
Mrs. Annie Besant, who published it as a serial ” in a little 
propagandist magazine of hers,” and in itself it is propa¬ 
gandist and nothing more. The figures might be cast-iron 
for anything they show of the flexibility and mutability of 
human life, and they are exhibited, not by one who clearly 
sees and thoroughly understands the springs of conduct and 
the objects of endeavour, but by a youth who in his revolt 
against old conventions has already rushed into grooves of 
his own. On the whole, the author would have been well 
advised had he left it to its fate. 


MEDIAEVAL TRAVELLERS 

Haicluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes. By Samuel 
Purchas, B.D. Volumes V.-VII1. (Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose, 12s. 6d. net each.) 

The new volumes of Purchas are full of interest, and be¬ 
tween the narratives of so many intiepid travellers it is not 
easy to choose. Perhaps the knowledge that these are 
books which can be dipped into at any time, always 
with the assurance that a new fact with an old face will 
disclose itself, is the best recommendation to the average 
reader,whilst scholars are already assured of the deeper value 
which attaches to the accumulated results brought about 
by a large number of assorted talents. “ Nous suivons le 
meme but,” was the phrase of a great Gallican preacher, 
who strove to bring unity out of diversity, and much the 
same objective may be ascribed to these accomplished 
writers. But the most remarkable characteristic ot ad¬ 
ventures so remote from our own times is exemplified by 
the fact that though all things superficial have changed, 
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human interests widen only imperceptibly from age to 
age, and we can easily imagine ourselves fellow voyagers 
with Courthop, Hayes, Sandys, Nicholay, John Leo, and 
the rest. 

John Leo, if credulous sometimes, is always entertaining, 
and his work has worthy accompaniments. No more 
felicitous dedication can be imagined than the preface to 
Leo’s African itinerary contributed by Purchas himself, a 
“ lowly orator” approaching his royal patron with humble 
commendation of “ this Historic of Nature.” “ What may 
not Cowards doe,” the industrious compiler asks in one of 
bis quaint asides, “ having a Lion to their Guide and 
Captaine?” And the maps, duly reproduced in this 
edition, are excellent aids. 

Leo sometimes apologises for his prolixity. But there is 
a modest charm about his style which draws the reader on. 
His prolonged journeyings extended from Africa to Asia, 
and no experience was lost on him. He plodded steadily 
through heat and cold. Of the “unpleasant and snowy 
places ” of Northern Africa he gives a very vivid descrip¬ 
tion. Though he fell among Arabian thieves who stripped 
him bare, and, obtaining no cash to reward them, “ took 
his Horse, and committed him to the wide World and to 
Fortune,” he succeeded in reaching Fez at last on a mule, 
thanking Providence for a lucky escape and ready for 
fresh experiences, which were not slow in coming to him. 

One point is to be noticed. In the midst of barbarities 
to which witness is constantly borne, the rudiments of an 
ethical process, common to all races, are constantly in 
sight. Leo is always alive to this. Nor is religion lost 
sight of: many are the proofs of a genuine Christian in¬ 
fluence to be recognised and encouraged. And the very 
tricks of men hard pressed to earn a living are not less 
instructive because modern men even more subtly indulge 
in them. It will be news to many that the process of 
hatching eggs by incubation is centuries old, though most 
travellers in Eastern countries are aware that camels are 
taught to dance in Cairo. Sandys, who travelled through 
Egypt with a discerning gaze, discovered stranger things 
than these. Andrew Battell, again, went further and 
fared better, in a sense, for, being of a warlike temper, he 
secured trade by securing respect for the gun; but always 
in a direct English fashion and facing the most tremendous 
risks. Leo's methods, however, appear more scientific 
than those of some of his predecessors and successors. 
His path lay through Morocco, and there, “ gathering the 
harvest of a quiet eye,” he found much to cheer his spirit 
and enliven his records. 

Morocco has not vastly changed since his day. The 
signs are visible in many quarters of the ancient prosperity 
already in decay at the time he wrote, and Leo throws a 
good deal of welcome light on the nature and preoccupa¬ 
tions of the inhabitants of that turbulent quarter of the 
world. On one occasion he found himself called upon to 
act as judge. Hospitality of a kind was freely lavished 
upon him, but before he could leave, it became necessary 
that he should hear and thoroughly decide “ all the 
Quarrels and Controversies of the Inhabitants.” A diffi¬ 
cult task, for no suitor could write. But the work was 
persevered in for the space of nine days, handsome pay¬ 
ment being promised. The reward eagerly awaited came 
at last, in the shape of nuts and onions. And Leo departed 
sadly, but alive to the humour of the situation. Experi¬ 
ences of another sort awaited him in Fez. Fez flourished 
in those days, in contradistinction to the city of Morocco 
itself. The observant Leo draws an admirable picture of 
Fez and its civilisation, tracing the history of the feud 
long-drawn between Fez and Morocco, and passing on to a 
minute description of the city itself and its neighbours. 
Nor are surprising revelations lacking. 

At the present moment these accounts, especially of 
Morocco, interest not less those whose concern is with 
political developments than those who look to education 
and ethnology for the elucidation oi pressing problems. 
We commend them to all. And indeed, throughout the 
narratives of the many enterprising men whose work 
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Purchas has preserved for us there always runs a conscious 
aim. We are confronted now by the horrors of Benin, 
now by the weird customs of kings and chieftains, now by 
the strange initiation ceremonies of wild and scattered 
tribes. No physical secrets are hidden: we see man as he 
is. And he is as he always was. But the result is a 
cheerful impression, and we begin to feel that on the 
whole the world is advancing. Purchas gives us history 
and science combined without insisting on either. “ East 
is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet”; but the unity of mankind, as of its interests, 
and the essential conditions of progress, are forcibly set 
out in these entertaining pages, to which we have done 
much less than justice. 

It was a happy thought to include among the illustra¬ 
tions a portrait of Sir Thomas Button: there is about it 
a rare attraction, an Elizabethan charm. It expresses 
eloquently the strength which could take all risks and 
overcome all obstacles for the honour of England. But, 
indeed, no such additional testimonial is needed, for the 
volumes with increasing force and power speak for them¬ 
selves. 

We hope that the publishers are receiving the support 
theydeserve for their well-planned and thoroughly executed 
enterprise. The twelve volumes of Hakluyt are, we hear, 
out of print; the twenty volumes of “ Hakluytus Posthu¬ 
mus” contain a no less stirring epic of English heroism, 
and are at least of equal historical value. 


BROKEN LIGHT'S 

Glimpses of the Ages. By Theophilus E. Samuel Scholes, 
M.D. (John Long, J2s. net.) 

This is a strange, mingled screed of wordy dogmatism and 
shrewd observation, poured out in a style bordering on 
chaos. Dr. Scholes has indeed “ glimpses,” but they are 
very fugitive, and before he can express them those 
” glimpses ” are crossed by others, which confound confu¬ 
sion. A first reading of the “ Preface,” indeed, encouraged 
us to believe that we were face to face with a bold and brave 
adventurer. For Dr. Scholes does there manfully maintain, 
in face of much loud and blatant optimism, that we—that 
is to say, mankind at large—are at present growing worse 
and not better. The pendulum, he maintains—and even 
now we seem to have heard it before—is oscillating back,and 
not forwards. Girding our loins to this cheerful proposition 
we set out manfully on a pilgrimage of four hundred pages 
of stern but fruitful pessimism. What was our disappoint¬ 
ment, then, to find that we were really launched on 
nothing else than a complex endeavour to prove that the 
black races are really as good as the white ! “ Aye, and 
better, too,” we can imagine the Irishman throwing in. 
Of course, if Dr. Scholes thinks it worth while to break a 
lance with vulgar error we should be the last to say him 
nay. But surely it is only the “ Man in the Street ” in his 
most unreasoning mood—the man in the street of Louis¬ 
iana when lynching is afoot—who would assert that the 
white man is always, everywhere, superior to the black. 
The yellow man has knocked that colour conceit out of us 
—perhaps, indeed, a little too badly. All that we can now 
venture to assert is a temporary superiority here and 
there—a humble comparison of Jamaica and Hayti, a 
reference to Liberia, a glance at the prevailing administra¬ 
tion of Egypt and India—a suggestion that perhaps for the 
moment we whites have the lead. But when we think of 
Japan and all that miracle suggests, we glance uneasily at 
Africa, and begin to grow wondrous polite to our black 
brother. “ Our turn to-day, perhaps yours to-morrow; 
treat us kindly when it comes." If a black skin, be, in¬ 
deed, as Dr. Scholes suggests, nothing more than nature’s 
protection against the sun, why should not the day of the 
sun arrive and prevail over the day of the fog ? Then, 
indeed, our empire would be over. Those who care for 
that argument, and are notalraid to have it stated at some 
length, may be able to bear with Dr. Scholes. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ DISCOVERY " 

The Voyage of the “ Discovery." By Captain Robert H. Scott, 
C.V.O., R.N. (Smith, Elder, 42s. net). 

We do not wish to imply any reproach when we say 
that the larger part of Captain Scott’s “ Voyage of the 
Discovery ” presents no feature of novelty. All adventure 
within the Arctic regions is by the nature of things so 
similar that it is not in the power of any narrator to give 
it variety. Frobisher, Hudson, and North-West Fox met 
the floe, the pack, the icebergs, the cold, the mist, and 
were hungry, and shivered, and endured. All their suc¬ 
cessors have suffered even as they did, and have perished 
striving manfully, or have fought through by dint of 
ingenuity, and a stout heart. But they have seen the 
same scenes of horror or of beauty, in conditions which 
differed only in degree, and they have essentially the same 
story to tell. Therefore of all tales of travel those which 
come to us from the frozen regions are the most mono¬ 
tonous. Captain Scott cannot escape the common fate, 
and much of his book will be new only to the fortunate 
reader who has never read an arctic voyage before. That 
Captain Scott went towards the South Pole and not 
towards the North matters not. Ice, snow and fog are the 
same at both Poles, and as the Discovery took sledge-dogs, 
this familiar old friend meets us again in these pages. We 
need not therefore dwell on what the author has to say 
of the daily life of the expedition. For one illuminating 
detail we must thank him: he tells us that during their 
sledging journey to the South he and his companions 
could think of nothing but their food. It was the one 
overpowering subject of their thoughts, their talk and 
their very dreams. As they cowered asleep in their tent 
they were haunted by visions of Barmecide feasts—of 
dinners they could not reach and of meat plucked from 
their mouths. This is a human document. Captain Scott 
and his comrades were on the road which ends in such 
savagery as Admiral Byron saw when shipwreck threw him 
on the southern coast of Chili. It is by a prolonged 
experience of this overwhelming and crushing predomi¬ 
nance of the need to find food that humanity suffers the 
process called degradation. Captain Scott tells us that he 
and others ended by wolfing blubber, and that for 
days after the southern sledging expedition returned, its 
members gorged themselves, to the wonder of their com¬ 
rades who had not gone through the same strain. They 
were in the normal state of the Esquimo and the Red man. 
Like him they ate to repletion when food was reached, 
and were swollen to suffocation by indigestion. From 
what Captain Scott tells us, we can guess at what he passes 
over as belonging to the tacenda. 

If these things were endured it was not because the 
Discovery was ill-fitted. No body of explorers was ever 
sent out better provided. The ship herself, we learn, may 
be famous in future records as the last wooden vessel con¬ 
structed in this country for a long sea voyage. Difficulty 
was found in meeting with a firm which would undertake 
to build her, and the seasoned timber for her ribs and sides. 
The work was done under the direction of survivors of a 
dying industry—a fact which supplies us with another 
document. So good was she and so well fitted that she 
stood two winters of imprisonment in the ice in sight of 
Mounts Erebus and Terror. And what was won by all this 
thoroughness of preparation, and all the endurance— 
heroic and indomitable as we must allow—of her officers 
and crew ? The exhibition of these qualities was won, and 
that is no small matter. Knowledge has been increased— 
to what extent will not be certain until the magnetic 
observations have been duly sifted; but something has 
been gained. A little has been added to what was known 
already of the ice and the land of the Southern Pole. As 
the Discovery was provided with steam she was able to 
approach much closer to the great Ice Barrier than had 
been possible for Sir J. Ross in a vessel which had to rely 
entirely on her sails. Captain Scott was therefore able to 
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make more accurate observations than his predecessors. 
Ranges of mountains reported by older voyagers are 
resolved by him into cloud and mirage. The ice barrier 
may now be taken as proved to be afloat in water of 
immense depth. The line of the barrier has receded, not, 
as a hasty reader would conclude, because the climate has 
become milder, but because it has become colder. In the 
extreme cold there is no moisture in the air, or so little 
that no great deposits of ice can be formed. Captain 
Scott, in the very modest general survey of operations 
which he places at the end of his second volume, makes 
some remarks on the movements of the ice which will be of 
value to future explorers. He concludes that the second 
year’s imprisonment of the Discovery was due to the 
exceptional mildness of the season as shown by the 
mysteriously warm southerly wind which broke up the ice 
and so caused an unusual congestion in McMurdo Sound. 

His own geographical observations were made during the 
sledging voyage to the South in the first season of his 
imprisonment, and in the vigorous push to the West during 
the second. These two feats will doubtless live as examples 
of what can be done by a resolution and good management, 
and it is probable that they will not be excelled in our time 
or in the future. On the southerly expedition Captain 
Scott penetrated far beyond the uttermost point attained 
by the boldest of the older explorers. One sympathises 
heartily with the triumphant entry in his diary for 
November 25, 1902: 

" Before starting to-day I took a meridian altitude, and to my delight 
found the latitude to be 8o° 1'. All our charts of the Antarctic regions 
show a plain white circle beyond the eightieth parallel; the most 
imaginative cartographer has not dared to cross this limit, and even 
the meridional lines end in the circle. It has always been our ambi¬ 
tion to get inside that white space, and now we are there the space can 
no longer be a blank; this compensates for a lot of trouble." 

It is true that the latitude and meridional lines exist only 
on maps, and as measure of distance in the mind of man, 
so that the least imaginative of cartographers might have 
marked them on his sheet or his globe if he had so pleased. 
It was not necessary that any one should get to a point on 
the latitude circle 8o° 1', in order that we may be sure that 
such a line can be imagined running round the pole. But 
the great things are that Captain Scott and his companions 
were there to make the observation which told them their 
position, that they reached so far by honourable effort, 
and that they are Englishmen. So we can claim it to our 
credit that the first of mankind to intrude on that white 
desolation were Englishmen, and that the first names to 
be given to the mountains which tower above it are 
Longstaff and Markham. They were seen from the 
furthest point reached—82° 16'33" S.—and Captain Scott 
is eloquent as to their splendour, and the marvellous effects 
of light in the sky over them. The later and western 
journey was of more peril, for on it Captain Scott and one 
of his companions almost perished in a crevasse; but it 
brought no equal reward. The story increases in dramatic 
interest at the close with the appearance of the relief ships, 
and the order from home to desert the Discovery if she 
could not be released from the ice. 

Captain Scott writes with becoming generosity of his 
officers and men. He makes it clear that he was fortunate 
in the support he received and that he knows how much 
he owed to his subordinates. The appendices by Mr. Ferrar, 
the geologist, and Mr. Wilson, the zoologist, of the expedi¬ 
tion, have an independent scientific interest, and give an 
idea of what the information gathered will be worth when 
it is thoroughly arranged. Looking on the book as a 
whole we cannot but think that it would have gained by 
compression, and by a somewhat more definite marking of 
the main lines. Of the numerous illustrations there is 
nothing but good to be said. They are as valuable as the 
text in helping us to realise the conditions. Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, who contributes them, is a clever photographer 
and something of an artist in colours; and the maps of 
Lieutenant Mulock are clear and full of detail. 


THE DAYS OF GOOD KING GEORGE 

The Political History of England. By William Hunt. Vol. x. 

(Longmans, 7 s. 6d. net). 

Messrs. Longman and Co. are bringing out a new History 
of England, by various authors, under the editorship of 
Dr. Hunt and Mr. Reginald Lane Poole. We most warmly 
congratulate Dr. Hunt on the publication of the tenth 
volume of the series, in which he tells the story of the 
years from 1760 to 1801. 

The professed student will revel in this book, in its 
accurate scholarship, in its clearness of style and arrange¬ 
ment, in its maps and indexes, and, above all, in the invalu¬ 
able appendix which Dr. Hunt’s unique knowledge of the 
original authorities of the period has enabled him to draw 
up. But the History is so delightfully written that it will 
appeal to a far larger circle than that of historical students 
only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy refreshing 
his recollections of the great events of those stirring times, 
and he will find it all eminently readable, full of the little 
human touches that make history lore. 

The character of George III. is especially well drawn : his 
desire to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, which was only foiled 
by the Lady Sarah most inopportunely breaking her leg; his 
dislike to George Granville’s long lectures: “ When he has 
wearied me for two hours, he looks at his watch to see if 
he may not tire me for an hour more ” ; his disapproval of 
Pitt’s duelling despite the fact that that gentleman, being 
uninjured, most gallantly fired his second shot into the air; 
his horror of Catholic emancipation : “ I shall reckon any 
man my personal enemy who proposes such a measure.” 
The saddest chapter in the book is, of course, the chapter 
that deals with Ireland and the Irish rebellion. The means 
that the Government used to put down the rebellion were 
hideous, “ torturing men by floggings of fearful severity 
or by half hanging,” “ cutting the petticoats from the 
backs of girls who showed any sign of sympathy with 
rebellion, such as wearing, it might be accidentally, a green 
ribbon.” In the rebel camps on Vinegar Hill there were 
scenes of even greater horror: “ it is probable that four 
hundred Protestants were slain in the camp,” some of them 
with ghastly cruelty. 

It is difficult to imagine that such things could have 
happened little more than a century ago—it is even more 
difficult to realise the social condition, not of a country in 
a state of rebellion, but of England itself during the same 
period. When in the factories little children, under seven, 
could be forced to work for thirteen hours a day, and 
‘‘were cruelly punished when their wearied little arms 
failed to keep up with the demands of the machinery ” ; 
when women as well as men were flogged in public ; when 
over twenty thousand holiday-makers assembled at Tyburn 
to see so exquisite a spectacle as “ a woman burnt—she 
was previously strangled at the stake—for the murder of 
her husband.” In sober truth it was not until the year of 
our Lord 1790 that the burning of women was abolished. 


PATCHWORK 

A Coat of Many Colours. By the Author of " Honoria’s 
Patchwork.” (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 

This is one of those rambling books that depend on 
no coherent story, but entirely on the personality of the 
author. The amount of pleasure they give the reader 
is a question of individual temperament. We delight in 
German Elisabeth, and we have only been slightly enter¬ 
tained by English Honoria; but we are sure that many 
people will disagree with us and point out that Honoria is 
free from what they consider pretentious and affected in 
Elisabeth. We concede that Honoria has some good ideas. 
We like her “ four distinct worlds which we all more or less 
inhabit—the Spiritual, the Intellectual, the Practical, and 
the Social ” : and in the last chapter her vision of life as a 
kind of steeplechase is a pretty conceit. What she gives us 
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on the whole is a tranquil picture of a healthy-natured 
Englishwoman living in a country home, with a tew books 
and a few friends. She has bookish tastes, reads Dowden 
on Shakespeare, the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
Lewes’ History of Philosophy, even Swedenborg. We can 
only guess at her friends. Perhaps they read the sporting 
papers. So Honoria, who is really fond of her books and 
has an honest, inquiring mind, commits her thoughts to her 
note-book, or publishes a selection from them : a selection 
that we are sure many people will read with pleasure and 
edification. They will learn, among other things, that 
Dante was tremendously in earnest, that Shakespeare was 
a mine of sagacity, that Juliet loved with all the intensity 
of her southern nature, that Shakespeare’s women are 
delicious creations, and that Shelley’s poetry is deliciously 
vague and beautiful. We compare with Elisabeth, who is 
never “ obvious,” whose malice and humour are enchant¬ 
ing, whose pictures of Ruegen live in the mind like a 
vividly remembered summer day. But it may be that we 
are sophisticated, and we are prepared to find that the 
great heart of the people beats for Honoria. They will say 
(we can hear them say it) that she makes them think. 
But was Joseph’s coat a patchwork of threadbare scraps ? 


THE BUTTERFLY BRIDE 

Reflections of a Householder. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

(Brown, Langham, 3 s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lacon Watson is one of those writers who are most 
successful when they are least ambitious. A little while 
ago he committed a murder in a novel, and convinced at 
least one reader that he was accustomed neither to the 
practice of crime nor to the society of criminals. But no 
matter. Non omnia -possumus omnes, and it would be a 
sorry jest to condole with any man on his inability to 
wallow in gore as if he were used to it and liked it. 
Enough that we welcome Mr. Lacon Watson’s return 
to more trivial themes. His model, in so far as he 
has a model, would seem to be Mr. J. M. Barrie. The 
book of Mr. Barrie’s which seems most to have influenced 
his outlook is “My Lady Nicotine.” That work is 
popularly supposed to have been written in praise of a 

¥ articular mixture of tobacco; its real topic is woman. 

he important thing in it is not that the writer smoked, 
but that he gave up smoking, brought round to the view 
that the money which cigars cost can be more profitably 
expended in the purchase of superfluous articles of furni¬ 
ture for a drawing-room already overcrowded. It is of 
the exercise of this sort of feminine sway that Mr. Lacon 
Watson chiefly writes. Phyllis has come into his life and 
subjected him to unanticipated tyrannies. She obliges 
him to spend too much of his valuable time in moving the 
piano; she annexes his favourite arm-chair, and carries it 
off from the study to the drawing-room; she invades his 
study while he is at work, in order to write her own letters 
at his desk; she drags him to the seaside when he does 
not want to go; she cannot travel without a shocking 
quantity of luggage: she saves him from the fate of the 
bookworm by insisting that he shall buy lap-dogs instead 
of books. He protests; but he submits. The details may 
irritate, but the general effect is pleasing : he is saved, it 
would seem, from annoyance by his keen perception of the 
humour of the situation. He is satisfied to be “a cog¬ 
wheel in a complicated machine—his household.” Even 
when Phyllis is extravagant, he perceives the compensa¬ 
tions : “The bargaining instinct is implanted in women 
by a beneficent Providence. Otherwise they would ruin 
us sooner than they do.” This happy attitude of mind is 
characteristically English. In no other country (unless it 
be the United States) are feminine irresponsibility and 
incompetence regarded as a good joke by married men. 
The continental husband may indeed submit to tyranny, 
but only to the tyranny of a tyrant who knows her 
business. Above all, he has no use for butterflies, and is 
quite capable of breaking them on a wheel. To the 


English husband alone does the butterfly bride appear 
desirable, or even tolerable. In some countries, indeed, 
they carry matters so far towards the opposite extreme 
that we have heard a Swiss wife declare that Swiss 
husbands prefer to marry dowdy women, on the ground 
that these are less likely than the others to run up long 
dressmaker’s bills; and even where the ideal is not quite 
so well defined as that, the divergence from the British 
ideal is marked, and can be traced by the curious in works 
of fiction. The typical butterfly bride of English fiction 
is David Copperfield’s Dora; the corresponding type in 
French fiction is Emma Bovary, who began as a butterfly, 
but did not end as one, because she was not appreciated in 
the character. On the whole it is English rather than 
French readers and husbands who will derive comfort 
from the comparison. Mr. Lacon Watson’s study of 
Phyllis, and, more particularly, of his own success in 
getting on comfortably with her, may be recommended to 
foreign students of our manners. It will show them that 
British humour is a part of British life, and not merely an 
ingredient in British jest-books. 


THE BONNIE WEE CROODLIN’ DOO 

The Story of Pet Marjorie (Marjory Fleming). With her 
Journals, now first published. By L. Macbean. Second 
edition, illustrated. To which is added Marjory Fleming: 
a Story of Child-life fifty years ago. By John Brown, M.D. 
With original illustrations by Warwick Brookes. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall.) 

The first edition of this book only needed the addition of 
Dr. John Brown’s pamphlet, and thanks to Messrs. A. 
and C. Black’s courtesy, this has been included in the 
second edition. Of course all Scots people know and love 
Pet Marjorie; but we fear that there are many others to 
whom she is scarcely more than a name, and to them we 
commend this book, sure that it will become a precious 
possession. 

It is some years now since children began to be fashion¬ 
able, and dull people felt moved to write dull books about 
the psychology of the child-mind. But Pet Marjorie died 
nearly a hundred years ago, and the first news of her was 
given to the outside world nearly fifty years ago; and it is 
not too much to say that her letters and journals are of 
more value than tons of the pseudo-scientific studies of 
infancy that have apj>eared in the interval. L. Macbean 
evidently sees this, for though in his (or is it her ?) pre¬ 
face, there is a dangerous reference to the material which 
Maidie furnishes “ for the study of the psychology of 
infancy,” he hastens to add that the greatest interest of 
all lies in Marjorie’s own personality. 

" After a hundred years she is still * Pet Marjorie,' and they are not 
to be envied who can resist her sweet simplicity, her whimsical con¬ 
ceptions, her eager and touching gropings after knowledge, and her 
hunger for love." 

We should have put her hunger for love first; otherwise 
it is well said. If Maidie must be used for didactic pur¬ 
poses, let this hunger of hers show how all children should 
be cherished. There is a delightful story of how she 
rushed in to save her dear sister Isabella from their old 
nurse's wrath: “ Pay (whip) Maidie as much as you like 
and I will not say a word, but touch Isy and I will roar 
like a bull! ” Perhaps it is not very fanciful to think that 
the spirit of this child would be most pleased if what she 
said and wrote and did in her short life here brought to 
other children long after her, wiser and more abundant 
love than they would have if she had never been. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Macbean’s suggestion that it was 
perhaps well for her that she died young: “ the world 
yields no adequate satisfaction for an ardent nature like 
Marjorie Fleming’s.” The world does bring satisfaction to 
sweet and generous natures, especially to those who like 
Pet Marjorie are brought up from infancy to do “every¬ 
thing that is nesary for a good caracter and a good 
concience.” 
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Small wonder that Marjorie Fleming had so devoted a 
friend in Sir Walter Scott, and so appreciative an admirer 
in Mr. Swinburne, whose moving lines will certainly send 
readers for generations to come both to Dr. John Brown's 
account of her, and to her journals. May they also 
introduce a new circle of readers to “ Rab and his 
friends.” 

" I. far off, behold 

A dear hand that links us, and a light, 

The blithest and benignest of the night— 

The night of death's sweet sleep, wherein may be 
A star to show your spirit in present sight. 

Some happier isle in the Elysian sea. 

Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie." 

An interesting side-point in Marjorie’s Journals is the 
reflection they give of the life and time in which they 
were written. There seems an echo of the Napoleonic 
wars in the quaint phrase: “ The English have great 
power over the franch; Ah me peradventure, at this 
moment some noble Colnel at this moment sinks to 
the ground without breath;—and in convulsive pangs 
dies; it is a melancoly consideration.” There are fre- 
uent references to the Bible, to the “ Newgate Calen- 
ar,” and to Dr. Swift’s works, and she wrote in her 
diary: “The divel always grins at the sight of the 
bibles; bibles did I say ? nay at the word virtue.” But 
a little later she writes: “Many people think beuty is 
better than virtue.” Strong meat did not seem to have 
a bad effect on this babe, for she remarks, “Tom Jones 
and Greys Elegey in a country churchyard are both exel- 
ent, and much spoke of by both sex, particularly by the 
men.” This piece of criticism was written at a time when 
the writer was not quite six years old! 

Sir Walter Scott described her as “ the most extra¬ 
ordinary creature I ever met with.” Take two passages 
of her rhymed history of Mary Queen of Scots. Again 
and again she sums up with astonishing acuteness the 
leading characters of the great historical tragedy, and no 
seeker after truth has ever been able to get further in his 
analysis than did this little girl in the eight lines descrip¬ 
tive of Darnley and his malign influence on the woman he 
married: 

" A noble's son, a handsome lad 
By some queer way or other had 
Got quite the better of her hart 
With him she always talked apart 
Silly he was but very fair 
A greater buck was not found there." 

In a time and in the Scotland in which Pet Marjorie lived 
hapless Mary had fewer apologists than she has now ; but 
the child was devoted to her heroine, and all the Scots 
blood in her revolted in wrath at the way in which Mary 
was treated by her treacherous kinswoman. Her Life 
of the Queen ends with the lines: 

" There is a thing that I must tell, 

Elisbeth went to fire and hell, 

Him who will teach her to be cevel. 

It must be her great friend the divel.” 

Pet Marjorie died in the December of 1811, at the age of 
nine. She lies in the quaint old churchyard of Abbotshall, 
close to the wooded policies of Raith, and thither many a 
pilgrimage is made by those who hitherto have owed their 
only knowledge of her to Dr. John Brown. 

When the third edition of this book is called for—as we 
hope it will be—the opportunity might be taken to correct 
Mr. Macbean’s notion that there was ever such a person as 
“ Lord Francis Jeffrey,” and also to adopt some consistent 
policy regarding the spelling of Maidie’s name—whether 
Marjorie or Marjory. 


HAYDON AND HIS FRIENDS 

B. R. Hay don and his Friends. By “ Georg? Paston.” 
(Nisbet, 12 s. 6d.) 

“ No artist is left behind with equal largeness of poetical 
conception. If the hand had always obeyed the soul, he 
wguld have been a genius of the first order. As it is, he 


lived on the slope of genius, and could not be steadfast and 
calm. His life was one long agony of self-assertion. See 
how the world treats those who try too openly for its 
gratitude.” So wrote Mrs. Browning, after the tragedy of 
Haydon’s death, in words that seem to reach out beyopd 
the partial judgment of his contemporaries. Haydon’s 
influence on the artistic ideals of his age was undoubtedly 
great, but what remains of eternally compelling interest is 
the pathetic figure of the man himself, which is revealed 
to us in his autobiography with a fulness which recalls how 
completely we possess the personalities of St. Augustine, 
Pepys, Boswell, Rousseau, and Montaigne. The auto¬ 
biography and journals, with a Life of Haydon, were 
edited by Tom Taylor in three volumes, and Frederick 
Wordsworth Haydon afterwards produced a querulous 
memoir, with his father’s correspondence and table-talk, 
in two volumes. These, with the painter’s lectures, 
constitute the main authorities, and what Miss Symonds 
has now done is to reduce them to more manageable 
compass, weaving into her narrative such additional 
material as she has gathered from the biographies and 
letters of Haydon’s friends. It was certainly worth doing, 
but the value of the book would have been increased if 
Miss Symonds had not scorned any sort of introduction or 
preface to explain her design. A Haydon bibliography, 
too, would have been interesting, as well as a chronological 
list of his pictures. She does not even give a list of the 
pictures reproduced in her book, namely Haydon’s portrait 
of himself and Zornlin’s portrait of him, both in the 
National Portrait Gallery, which form a most curious 
contrast; portraits of Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and Miss 
Mitford; and three historical works, Napoleon Musing at 
St. Helena, The Assassination of Dentatus, and Curtius 
Leaping into the Gulf. 

There was something of the child, or perhaps we should 
say of the untutored, unsophisticated savage, in Haydon’s 
character, which limited his capacity for friendship. He 
was at first enthusiastic, then some cause of offence came, 
and his critical faculty awoke. Contrast these passages 
about Wordsworth, to whom, however, Haydon remained 
on the whole very faithful: 

“ His purity of heart, his kindness, bis soundness of principle, bis 
knowledge, and the intense and eager feeling with which he pours forth 
all he knows, affect, interest, and enchant one. I do not know any 
one I should be so inclined to worship as a purified fieiqg."— 
1815. 

" You are unjust, depend upon it, in your estimate of Byron's poetry, 
and wrong in ranking Wordsworth beyond him. There are things 
in Byron's poetry so exquisite that fifty or five hundred years hence 
they will be read, felt, and adored throughout the world. I grant that 
Wordsworth is very pure, very holy, very orthodox, and occasionally 
very elevated, highly poetical; but oftener insufferably obscure, 
starched, dowdy, anti-human, and anti-sympathetic. He will never 
be ranked above Byron, nor classed with Milton. ... I dislike his 
selfish Quakerism, his affectation of superior virtue, his utter insen¬ 
sibility to the beautiful frailties of passion. . . . No, give me Byron 
with all his spite, hatred, depravity, dandyism, vanity, frankness, 
passion, and idleness, rather than Wordsworth with all bis heartless 
communion with woods and grass.'*—Letter to Miss Mitford, 1824. 

“ There are four honours in my life, first, the sonnet of Wordsworth. 
. . . You are a glorious creature, and is not our calling high?”— 
Letter to Wordsworth, 1840. 

The most fatal of all Haydon’s friendships was un¬ 
doubtedly Leigh Hunt’s, for it led directly to those fierce 
attacks on the Royal Academy in the Examiner, signed 
“An English Student.” The identity of the “Student" 
was not long a secret, and the articles did their author in¬ 
calculable harm. In vain Fuseli raged; in vain Wilkie 
plied his Scotch “ horse-sense ”—“ Hunt gets his living by 
such things; you will lose all chance of it.” Haydon, 
blind to his own naif vanity, was vastly entertained by 
Leigh Hunt’s. 

*' He never went to Rome, Bologna, or Naples. He passed through 
Paris, and never went into the Louvre. He was annoyed that Venice, 
Rome, Naples, etc., should contain anything more attractive than Mr. 
Leigh Hunt; and, consequently, he stuck to his house, expecting a 
deputation from each town to welcome him to Italy ; and because no 
deputation came, he would not honour them with a visit. . . . He 
ruined Keats ; be has injured me; he perverted Byron. Poor Shelley 
was drowned in going back from visiting him.’ 
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It is impossible to resist repeating at this point Miss 
Mitford’s story of Leigh Hunt’s celebration of the birth¬ 
day of Haydn, the composer : 

•• Some one told Mr. Haydon that they were celebrating his birth¬ 
day. So off he trotted to Hampstead, made a speech to the company 
thanked them for the honour they had done him, but explained that 
they bad made a little mistake in the day ! ” 

The Hunts were unwearyingly kind to Haydon, as he 
himself acknowledges, and often helped him with money 
which they themselves could ill afford. But money did not 
destroy their friendship, as it did that of Keats, who could 
not forgive Haydon for his nonchalance in letting a loan 
pass—” when he ought to have sold his drawings to supply 
me. I shall perhaps still be acquainted with him; but for 
friendship, that is at an end.” 

Sufficient justice has perhaps hardly been done to Haydon 
as a literary critic. He had what seems now to be an 
astonishing power of discrimination, though in the com¬ 
parison of Byron and Wordsworth, quoted above, he has 
not succeeded in anticipating the verdict of posterity; 
and he shows it again in his recognition of Keats: “ A 
genius more purely poetical never existed,” and he goes 
on to attribute to the poet “ an exquisite sense of humour,” 
a judgment the truth of which does not lie on the surface. 
Haydon had, what is much rarer than is commonly 
believed, a real love of literature for its own sake; his 
imagination was so delicate and sensitive, and at the same 
time so immense in its range, that if he had felt drawn to 
write rather than to paint, there is little reason to doubt 
that his work would have lived. And yet, though he 
knew so well when he was painting “ pot-boilers,” he 
seemed to have had no true judgment of the little that he 
published in his lifetime. What can be more pathetic 
than his appreciation of two letters which he wrote to the 
Times about the Reform Bill ? Miss Symonds might have 
given us some extracts from compositions of which their 
author does not hesitate to say: 

*■ When my colours have faded, my canvas decayed, and my body 
mingled with the dust, these glorious letters, the best things I ever 
wrote, will awaken the enthusiasm of my countrymen. I thanked God 
I lived in such a time, and that he gifted me with talents to serve the 
great cause.” 

Alas, even his autobiography and journals have fallen 
into undeserved neglect, though we have hopes that this 
book, in spite of or because of its defects, will send some 
readers to them. Miss Symonds is rather too cold a 
biographer. She fails, for instance, to bring out fully that 
extraordinary personal charm which was felt in different 
degrees by all who knew Haydon; the genius-loving 
butcher who solicited his custom—“ Mrs. Siddons, sir, she 
liked chops as much as you do, sir; never was such a 
woman for chops! ”—and more than one long-suffering 
landlord; the noble lords in whose favour he occasionally 
basked; but above all such men as Scott, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, and Hazlitt. Of Hazlitt Miss Symonds does not 
make enough use; she is content to give us Haydon’s 
views of him rather than his views of Haydon. She does, 
however, show us glimpses of those glorious Nodes Ambro- 
sianee when Haydon’s joyous laugh seemed better than a 
glass of champagne, and when he would roll on the carpet 
in ecstasies over the drollery of Elia. Her account of that 
house-warming when Lamb desired to feel the bumps of 
the Comptroller of Stamps, and had to be taken away to 
the painting-room while the Comptroller was pacified, is 
as pleasant to meet again as an old friend. 

Haydon first met Shelley at a party which included 
Keats and the Smiths of “ Rejected Addresses ” : 

“I seated myself right opposite Shelley, as I was told afterwards, 
for I did not know what hectic, spare, weakly, yet intellectual-looking 
creature it was, carving a bit of broccoli as if it had been the substan¬ 
tial wing of a chicken. In a few minutes Shelley opened the conver¬ 
sation by saying in the most feminine and gentle voice, ' As for that 
detestable religion, the Christian'—I looked astonished, but casting a 
glance round the table, I easily saw that I was to be set att bat evening 
vi et armis. ... I felt like a stag at bay, and resolved to gore without 
mercy.” 


The controversy grew unpleasantly warm, and made 
Haydon resolve to withdraw gradually from people who 
held such views. The incident is important, for it illus¬ 
trates the painter’s intense religious faith, which is, more 
than anything else, the key to his whole mind and 
character. His autobiography and journals are full of 
impassioned prayers to God, on whom he had an ever¬ 
present sense of personal dependence. Miss Symonds 
cannot appreciate this side of him; she declares that his 
prayers “ read as though they were offered up to some 
omnipotent President of a celestial Academy, who 
demanded oblations in the shape of historical pictures ”— 
an unworthy sneer. For, if we are to judge a man’s rela¬ 
tions to his Maker, the only question we are entitled to ask 
is whether he is sincere, and Miss Symonds does not throw 
any doubt on Haydon’s sincerity. As for the vanity 
exhibited in his religious exercises, he certainly believed 
he had a great mission to fulfil; how could he be expected 
to dissemble that belief in the presence of Omniscience ? 


A NEW TEST FOR THE HIGHER CRITICS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Old Testament Criticism in Nerv Testament Light. By G. H. 

Rouse, M.A., D.D. (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.) 

The main object of this work is to confront the Higher 
Critics with the evidence to be derived from a critical 
study of the New Testament in its bearing on the historical 
value of the Old Testament, especially of the Pentateuch, 
on the admitted principle that the New Testament is latent 
in the Old, and the Old Testament is patent in the New. 
It is here assumed that 

'• nothing which is contrary to the teaching of Christ, as given in the 
New Testament, can be true, and that in their interpretation of the 
Old Testament the Higher Critics must be in error when their inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament contravenes the plain direct statement 
of Christ and His Apostles." 

Now there are Higher Critics who seem to hold that Christ 
actually shared what they term mistaken traditional views 
of the Jews in regard to the Old Testament, to which Christ 
refers—a theory utterly at variance with His attributes as 
the God-Man ; while on the other hand other Higher Critics 
urge “ that He accommodated Himself to the people in 
this matter”—a view which, though here assailed, is cer¬ 
tainly not only supported by some of the most orthodox of 
Critics, but is consonant with the whole tenor of divine 
Revelation which accommodated itself to the weakness 
and capacity as well as to the needs of human nature, in 
its spiritual development. Again, the author seems a little 
too rash in setting aside with a few words some of the 
theories of the Higher Critics which have certainly much 
scientific authority to support them, and, further, some 
authority from the great Fathers of the Christian Church, 
as in the case of “evolution,” which is only mentioned 
here to be summarily dismissed. The account in Genesis 
of the Creation, even if it seem to clash “with exact 
science,” writes Bishop Ryle, “ agrees in its highest concep¬ 
tions with the teaching of the purest philosophy of religion.” 
Now St. Augustine has virtually admitted the possi¬ 
bility of evoluiion as the divine method of creation, for, 
as he writes in his comment on Genesis : 

“In principio fecit Deus ccelum & terram, non quia iam hoc erat, 
sed quia hoc esse poterat. Nam & caelum scribitur postea factum. 
Quemadmodum si semen arboris considerantes, dicamus ibi esse radices, 
& robur & ramos, & fructus & folia ; non quia iam sunt, sed quia inde 
futura sunt. Sic dictum est, in principio fecit Deus ccelum & terram, 
quasi semen coeli & terrae, cum in confuso adhuc esset cceli & terrae 
materia." 

We heartily commend the chapters dealing with the date 
and authorship and historical authority of the Old 
Testament from a literary standpoint. Take, for example, 
the following striking analogy: 

“ Suppose a fortieth-century critic wishes to decide from internal 
evidence when the Authorised English Version was made. He would 
be able to form a sound argument on the absence of one simple word 
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from it, the word ' its.' This word never occurs in the Authorised 
Version of i6ir ; in its place we have 1 his 1 or ‘ thereof.* Thus ' the 
candlestick, his shaft and his branches . . . the tongs thereof, and 
the snuff-dishes thereof,' etc. As a matter of fact, the word ‘its’ 
appeared about the end of the sixteenth century, but became 
generally adopted towards the close of the next century. This fact of 
itself would be a clear proof that the Authorised Version was made 
before the eighteenth century. We have a precisely similar indication 
that the Pentateuch was written somewhere about the time of Moses, 
in its use of the third personal pronoun. In ordinary Hebrew we have 
two separate pronouns (hu and hi) for he and she, but in the Penta¬ 
teuch, for the most part, the word hu is used for both genders. The 
feminine pronoun occurs in eleven passages, but in all the other one 
hundred and ninety-five places where ‘ she' has to be expressed we have 
the form hu, which in all subsequent books of the Bible represents only 
the masculine. In other words, just as in the Authorised Version ‘ his ’ 
stand for his and * its,’ so in the Pentateuch, for the most part • he ’ 
stands for ' he 1 and ‘ she,' and this peculiarity does not occur at all in 
other books of the Bible.” 

We can only add that the Higher Critics will find in this 
work much to learn, and much to moderate their views, 
while the uncritical Christian will find much to deepen his 
faith and to strengthen his hold on the Old Testament as 
well as on the New Testament. 

T. H L. Leary. 


BOOKMEN S BOOKS 

I doubt whether most book-collectors deserve to be called 
bookish men. The reason of this scepticism is that they 
seldom read the books which theycollect. It would please 
me much to be able to collect the first edition of Homer, 
but that copy I certainly would not use, nor the Aldine 
copy either, for purposes of study. A copy of the first 
edition of Homer’s continuator, Quintus Smyrnaeus, I do 
possess, in old red morocco, but I read the poet, who well 
deserves to be read, in a cheap German edition. It is not 
so with our own poets and authors. Herrick, Lovelace, 
and Suckling, I prefer in the ill-printed first editions, as 
the poets themselves possessed them: an irrational senti¬ 
mental practice, but Homer never saw his own printed first 
edition, of course, so sentiment does not come in. When I 
wanted a “ Tom Jones ” Mr. Bain assured me that I could 
only read it in the first edition, and therein I find the 
adventures of Mr. Jones very readable indeed. But I do 
not think that I could only read Shakespeare in the 
Quartos, which is lucky, as they do not come in the way 
of the lowly student. The great famous collectors, I am 
sure, never peruse their fourteenth-century manuscripts, 
nor most of their rare books. These they acquire merely 
as collectors, and their choice is usually directed by fashion. 
Who peruses black-letter romances, which were once the 
crown of an amateur's library ? Most collectors of rare 
books no more study them than a collector of gems seals 
his letters with the works of Dieuchidas. 

Mr. Slater, in his “How to Collect Books’’ (George Bell 
and Sons), holds up, very properly, a high intellectual ideal 
before the collector, but I fancy that the preacher does not 
expect his congregation to reach his standard. John, 
Duke of Roxburghe, whose library was sold in 1812, seems 
really to have been a virtuoso, as virtuoso was defined by 
Scott when a child : “ One who must and will know every¬ 
thing.” He collected works of information “in every 
department of literature,” whether the works were rare, 
or were not. The Roxburghe Club, however, founded in his 
honour, devoted itself to perpetuating scarce manuscripts 
in editions of fifty or sixty copies, without caring much as to 
the literary or historical value of the works. They have 
done much more for obscure mediaeval religious allegories 
and poems, than for the readable, though in Colonel 
Hooke’s Jacobite Papers, and the delightful Memoirs of 
the Lord Ailesburv of Charles II. and James II., and in 
Lord Stanhope’s Papers of the last Stuarts, they have 
done something for History: and I venture to think my 
own contribution the “Confessions of George Sprot,” 
might be useful to the historical novelist. It is a melan¬ 
choly fact that the books of the great Historical Book 
Clubs—the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Abbotsford— 


are usually found to have unopened leaves: nobody 
has read them. Yet they are full of matter of great 
curiosity. Collectors, in short, are seldom readers: 
who has read their favourite book, “The Hypneroto- 
machia ? ” Like the shipwrecked mariner, “ The Hypnero- 
tomachia” “se sauve sur les planches,” floats on its 
illustrations. The collector’s object, says Mr. Slater, 
“should be to secure copies of the best editions of the best 
writers, an enterprise demanding knowledge, judgment, 
and taste, rather than wealth.” What does the collector 
care for the best editions of the best writers ? He wants 
Shakespeare in the folios and quartos, not as edited by 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness. He wants the rarities of 
Byron, such as “ The Waltz,” not the edition of Mr. 
Prothero and Mr. Ernest Coleridge. He wants old Monk- 
barnes’ “mutilated edition of the ‘Complaynt of Scot¬ 
land,’ ” not the excellent edition of the Scottish Texts 
Society. Mr. Slater, however, insists that “ really good 
copies in their original covers ” are the right thing. What 
have the original covers to do with the best editions ? To 
be sure I prefer first editions, in shabby old paste¬ 
board covers, to the best editions, but here the collector’s 
craze comes in, a thing of caprice. If one could get 
Perrault’s “Contes” in the original covers, probably of 
sheepskin (a thing past praying for), one would “ let them 
bide ” therein. But thirty years ago, the collector would 
have had the book rebound by Trautz Bauzonnet, think¬ 
ing that he did it honour and enhanced its value. 
Original covers are quite a modern fancy. It is fashion¬ 
able to glory in old books with unopened pages. I have 
the Elzevir Rabelais, in old red morocco. The person who 
had it bound never read it; few do read Rabelais, and 
many of the pages have never tasted the paper knife. I 
do not mean to cut them open—a modem Rabelais serves 
my turn: he is not often called on for his services. We 
ought, it seems, to possess Thackeray and Dickens un¬ 
bound, in the original paper covers, “ kept in specially made 
Solander cases.” I wonder why ? Meanwhile I ask Messrs. 
Smith and Elder why “ pumping” occurs in at least two 
places in two works of Thackeray, where the sense 
demands “jumping”? As to “pedigrees” of books, I 
confess to a weakness for volumes inscribed with the 
names, and even with the bookplates, of old owners. I have 
David Hume’s “ Virgil,” which he certainly did not thumb, 
and the “Theocritus,” in French, of John Wilkes, and a 
shabby, scandalous pamphlet on Molidre, with the eagle¬ 
headed N. of the great Napoleon, and Drummond of Haw- 
thornden's “ Montaigne,” with his signature and Italian 
motto, and “ Hommes et Dieux,” with Paul de Saint 
Victor’s written inscription to George Sand (large paper), 
and Crashaw (first edition), with notes by a friend of 
Crashaw, and Scott’s Poems, with manuscript inscriptions to 
Mrs. Laidlaw, and his “ Secret Commonwealth of Elves, 
Fauns, and Fairies,” inscribed to Bozzy’s son, Sir Alexander, 
and a number of other books that bear marks of old 
worthies. Among my “ twopenny treasures ” : books of 
Colbert, de Thou, Beckford, Hamilton, and so forth, and 
of Paillet, and other more modern amateurs. One does 
not go out of the way to procure them, but one likes to see 
the old names when they occur on the fly-leaves. 

When one began to take an interest in these things, 
Elzevirs were "in,” at least in France. Now Elzevirs 
are “ out,” and I am sorry for it. Mr. Slater will have 
nothing to do with “imperfect” books, yet I like my 
“Lucasta” (Lovelace) without the plates, and a first 
edition of Rochefoucault's “ Maximes,” with an old 
English copy of the frontispiece. Both are very readable 
books, and if you say that they are not the rose, I reply 
that they are the rose, minus a petal or two, and that poor 
men must be content with such crumbs from the rich 
man’s table. As to manuscripts, I have only one of the 
fourteenth century, but that is a beauty, and, to be plain, 

I do not covet modern manuscripts. I would rather have 
“ Waverley ” in the original edition (boards, of course) than 
the manuscript of “ Waverley” ; and, l reflect, with pity, 
that a manuscript from this trembling and eccentric hand 
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has been sold for many dollars—in the country where such 
things are purchased. If any American amateur wants the 
manuscript of a novel by this popular author he can have 
it rather cheap. 

Historic bindings are, of course, desirable things in the 
nature of relics. I cannot understand the heraldry of a 
book with the arms of “ The Old Pretender,” as Mr. Slater 
invidiously calls “ the best of men and kings,” James VIII. 
and III. The arms of France and England are blazoned 
twice, those of Scotland and Ireland once, while a third of 
the shield contains what seems to be a horn or cornucopia. 
Hoes this stand for the Queen, Clementina Sobieski ? The 
whole display, with Cupids, is like that on the carriage of 
M. de Ralibari, uncle of Barry Lyndon. Again, I cannot 
understand Mr. Slater’s “oldest Greek manuscript,” 
“written at Vienna on a sheet of papyrus,” “about 
300 b.c.” How did papyrus and a Greek reach the 
Austrian capital about 300 B.c. ? Surely some of the 
papyri of the Iliad, found in Egypt, are as old as the date 
given for the document “ written at Vienna.” There is 
some confusion here, obviously: perhaps the papyrus, 
inscribed with a curse, is merely in a Viennese library or 
museum. 

Andrew Lang. 


THE BALLADS OF TRAFALGAR 

It is as much to literature as to painting, as much to the 
artists of the pen as to their brethren of the brush, that we 
owe such knowledge as we have to-day of the life and 
custr ms of the navy in the Great War, and poetry no less 
than prose has supplied us with pen-pictures of the ships 
and men by which Nelson gained the victories of the Nile, 
Copenhagen and Trafalgar. To the poets of the early 
seventeenth century as much as to those of to-day, as 
much as to Kipling and Newbolt that is to say, we are in¬ 
debted for information of an illuminating and often curious 
character. They sang of war and peace, of life between 
decks and of life ashore at a naval port, and above all they 
sang of the victories gained by our great commanders. 
There is a healthy and hearty ring about such stanzas as 
the following, which commends them to our notice : 

“ First Howe had a dance on the famed First of June, 

But monsieur disliked both the steps and the tune, 

To Brest he returned being rather dismayed, 

But not till the piper he fully had paid." 

And again, d propos of the victory of the Nile, we get: 

" Tell how off Egypt’s coast 
Proud Gallia's naval host 

He bravely beat; 

And how his gallant crews 
Down to the shade sent Brueys, 

There to proclaim the news, 

His dire defeat.” 

These appear in a book published by Evans, of Long Acre, 
entitled, “The Brave Lord Nelson’s Garland, being a 
choice collection of all the songs made and sung on his 
Lordship’s Glorious Victory and all those sung this season at 
Vauxhall, the theatres and other places of public amuse¬ 
ment.” This is but one of hundreds, which were brought 
out and sold broadcast at the time. 

Yet when Trafalgar, the crowning mercy, came, and 
with it the tragedy of Nelson’s death, the Muse was dumb. 
There were verses published and songs sung, but like all 
things made to order they lacked heart, they lacked in¬ 
spiration. It was as if, in the face of that sublime drama, 
words failed even the practised poets of the day; as if 
they felt that the finest tribute their verse could pay to the 
memory of the “ hero who in the moment of victory fell, 
covered with immortal glory ” would be puny and insigni¬ 
ficant beside the entry in the Victory’s log book: 

“ Partial firing continued until 4.30 p.m., when, a victory having been 
reported to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B., and 
Commander-in-Chief, he then died of his wound.” 


The striking simplicity of that entry, like the long 
decorous sentences of Dr. Beatty’s narrative of the death, 
convey to us, with more force than cantos of impassioned 
imagery, the stunning effect the blow had upon all alike, 
from the highest to the lowliest. Yet that was a 
hundred years ago, and in all the time that has elapsed 
none has come forward to give us a poem that shall 
worthily commemorate the great events of 1805, which, in 
an ephemeral way, we are honouring this week. This is 
not, of course, to say that none have attempted it. Words¬ 
worth, Scott, Rossetti all approached it, the first-named 
however only very warily in “ The character of the Happy 
Harrison.” Mr. J. W. Croker, sometime Secretary of the 
Admiralty, composed a series of “Songs of Trafalgar,” and 
C. Dibdin, the Seaman’s Laureate, made three attempts to 
produce something worthy of the occasion. The first two, 
one beginning: “ Be the great twenty-first of October re¬ 
corded,” and the other: “ Ah 1 hark, the signals round the 
coast” are well known, but the third has only quite 
recently come to light, having been found in Birmingham 
in a collection of Dibdin MSS. This appears to have been 
written about two months after Nelson's death, and is un¬ 
finished. Of the seven verses the following are worth 
quoting: 

“ When Nelson fell, the voice of Fame 
With mingled joy and pain 
Lamented that no other name 
So glorious could remain. 

" And worthily is Nelson loved ; 

Yet, ere a short month's dawn. 

Fresh glory Britain's sons have proved, 

Led on by gallant Strachan. 

“ Then Britons be not out of heart, 

Likewise of hopes bereft. 

If he did the sheet anchor part, 

Yet is the best bower left." 

To judge by the condition of the manuscript this poem 
was very far from ready for publication, and it must be 
admitted that, either as poetry or patriotic doggerel, it 
leaves much to be desired. And the same may be said of 
almost all the contemporary efforts. H. J. Pye, then Poet 
Laureate, composed an “ Ode to the New Year ” (1806), 
which dealt with the matter, though not in any great or 
exalted fashion. The Drury Lane management on the 
night of the arrival of the news of Nelson’s death, put up 
Mr. Wroughton, the acting manager, to recite eleven lines 
which a contemporary newspaper calls “ impressive,” but 
which to-day read very poorly; and a few nights later at 
Covent Garden Mrs. Johnston, speaking the epilogue to a 
new comedy, appeared in a purple apron, with the word 
“ Nelson ” in gold, and the English Jack stuck on one of 
the corners, and delivered “ the following impassioned 
lines,” which are not worth quoting here. 

Canning contrasted Ulm and Trafalgar, and Croker in a 
foot-note to his “ Songs of Trafalgar" finds it necessary to 
say that neither had he seen Canning’s manuscript, nor 
Canning his, though there are many similarities between 
them. The burthen, if one may call it so, of Croker’s 
song is in the lines: 

“ High, then, the monumental pile 
Erect, for Nelson of the Nile ! 

Of Trafalgar and Vincent's heights, 

For Nelson of the hundred fights." 

And this brings us to a curious point, the fact that 
thuogh nearly all the contemporary poets, and many since, 
found the Spanish pronunciation, with the third syllable 
accented, the most convenient for metre, one song, 
Braham’s “Death of Nelson,” overrode them all, and' 
dictated the pronunciation which is common to-day. Yet 
that song was not brought before the public until six years 
after the battle, it was one of the musical numbers in a 
play, The Americans, which was a complete failure, and 
only ran a fortnight. It was, moreover, a flagrant piece of 
piracy, the four lines of recitative coming almost intact 
from Norris’s ode to the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
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music owing much to Maul’s “ Chapt du depart.” But 
Brabam sang it; that satisfied the world at large, and to¬ 
day almost the only Trafalgar ballad known to the 
average well-educated Englishman is “The Death of 
Nelson." 

But others besides Nelson and the Victory were sung by 
the poets of the time. Collingwood and Hardy, Strachan 
(as we hive seen in Dibdin’ssong), the Fighting Temeraire, 
and others all received their meed of poetic praise, and 
even to-day are still being honoured in verse. In the 
Spectator a few months back there were some verses on 
the old Superb, one stanza of which runs: 

" ‘ Now up, my lads,’ the Captain cried, ‘ for sure the case were hard- 
If longest out were first to fall behind. 

Aloft, aloft with studding sails, and lash them on the yard. 

For night and dav the Trades are driving blind ! ’ 

So all day long, and all day long behind the Fleet we crept, 

And how we fretted none but Nelson guessed; 

But every night the old Superb, she sailed when others slept. 

Till we ran the French to earth with all the rest” 

In a letter which he wrote to Captain Keats of the Superb 
in May 1805, Nelson said: 

“lam fearful that you may think that the Superb does not go so 
(asf as I could wish ... yet I would have you be assured that 1 
know and feel that the Superb does all which is possible for a ship to 
accomplish.’’ 

This extract will serve to show why the line: 

“ And how we fretted none but Nelson guessed," 

is emphasised above. In the author of that poem, we have 
a man capable of both poetical feeling and historical 
accuracy. Are we to find in him the author of the long- 
wanted epic poem of true dignity and beauty on the subject 
of a victory which, as Collingwood said, “ will add a ray to 
the glory ot his Majesty’s crown and be attended with public 
benefit to our country ” ? 


IN NORTHUMBERLAND 

Knee-deep, all day through the rain-wet heather we 
marched, 

Skin-soaked, yet grateful at heart in the ceaseless drench 
As the drinking fells that had thiisted so long sun-parched 
With a drouth that only the heavens in spate might quench. 
Down slack and bottom, rejoicing, the waters raced ; 

Each peat-brown runnel was lashed to a creamy froth; 
With the sound of their singing our blood was asurge, and 
chased 

The sullen, black sloth from our hearts and the shadow of 
wrath. 

No longer we fumed and fretted, imprisoned and pent; 
But blithe, and supple of sinew we strode through the ling, 
At one with the vagabond clans of heather and bent, 

At one with the deer-foot kind and the fugitive wing : 
Green-plover and golden-plover and curlew and snipe 
That flashed through the rain, the bickering grouse that 
whirred 

From our feet, and the heron upsoaring with harsh, squawk- 

A warlock voice from the slumber of ages stirred— 

The rabbit that scuttled before us, the league-footing hare 
That shot from her form with tawny and rain-sleeked coat, 
The lithe, brown adder that darted across the bare 
Whin-boulders, the slinking red fox, and the weasel and 
stoat 

That scurried to cover ; the shaggy, homed, blackface sheep 
That huddled against the dykes on the bleak brae-tops. 
The sturdy young ram on the scar that crested the steep 
Shaking the rain from his fleece in a sparkle of drops: 
These were our kindred ; for these draw the heather-born 
heart 

With memories more old than the alien, grey cities of men; 
And ever about us, before us, they hover and dart 
As we trudge o'er the pavements unending, in exile again. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

DE SENECTUTE 

I 

A unique and endless charm belongs to the “ De Senec- 
tute ” of Cicero. He tells us that the writing of the book 
had been so delightful that it not only removed the dis¬ 
agreeable incidents of Age, but made it a joyous luxury. 
The finest lessons of the Stoic Philosophy effloresce in 
that booklet. If happiness be sought within, nothing (he 
says) that Nature has made inevitable can be considered 
an evil; but he notes that while all of us wish to attain 
to old age, most of us grumble when we reach it. He asks 
in what sense the advance of time is then more rapid than 
it is in youth, or early manhood ? and whether age would 
be less disagreeable if we reached eight hundred years 
than it is at eighty ? 

How well, and with what calm persuasiveness, he deals 
with the charges commonly brought against Old Age—viz., 
that it withdraws us from active pursuits, that it makes 
the body feeble, that it takes away from us physical 
pleasures, and leads on to death—is well known to every 
reader of his essay. A brief epitome of his reasoning, 
however, may be of use to those who are not familiar 
with it. 

Age, he admits, does withdraw us from many active 
employments, but not from those of the intellect. Old 
people cannot do what the young accomplish, in physical 
action ; but in mental affairs, in character and in wisdom, 
they may perform much more than their juniors can 
achieve. It was because of their age—their seniority— 
that the members of the Chief Council of the State were 
convened in what was called a “Senate.” Then our 
memory may be strong when we are old, if it is properly 
exercised: and wisdom, in giving advice to others, whether 
as to public or private affairs, may increase with the 
advance of years. We should not therefore mourn when 
we are deprived of the bodily strength of youth. A selfish 
athlete may lament that he can then perform nothing as 
he used to do; but that complaint cannot be made by 
an intelligent worker with the brain, or the heart. 

Cicero tells us that he wrote this essay in his eighty- 
fourth year, but that his physical vigour was not gone, 
still less was his work in the Senate-House ended: and 
he preferred being a young-old-man for fewer years to 
being an old man before his time. In looking back he had 
this happy retrospect that he had never denied himself to 
any one as a man pre-engaged, or too engrossed to see a 
stranger. He had learnt to enjoy what was his, while he 
had it; and, when it had passed from him, or left him, 
not to wish for its return. Besides, it could not possibly 
return, if he wished it. To each period of life, and to 
every kind of experience, something appropriate was 
annexed by the laws of Nature, which are never to be 
forgotten by us. 

The course of our life is fixed, and can be run only in 
one way, and once only; while to every stage of it, there 
is something specially appropriate. He refers to the one¬ 
sidedness of childhood, the aspiration of youth, and the 
wisdom of old age. Each and all are good in their season. 
Besides, if physical vigour leaves us in age old men are 
not expected to show it. They are exempted from those 
duties which cannot be performed without it; and are not 
only not obliged to do what they cannot, but are not 
obliged to do all that they can. Some things we cannot 
do, not because we are old, but because of physical illness. 
But illness is not peculiar to old age, and both mind and 
body, alike in youth and age, require fit nourishment, and 
exercise; else—as lamps without oil—they go out. Then 
it is to be noted that a young man may be worthy of 
admiration if there is something of the old man in him; 
and similarly the aged deserve honour if they retain 
something of the spirit of youth. If we aim at this, 
while we grow old in body, in mind we never will; and. 
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if we keep up our intellectual activity in the midst of 
advancing years, we do not perceive the approach of age 
when it steals upon us. 

Then, Age is to be honoured by us if it lessens our love 
for the pleasures of the senses, which must still remain 
with us, but are wisely moderated more and more; while 
friendship takes the place of conviviality, and we live 
together for the sake of good fellowship, and not for the 
vulgar enjoyments of the table. He was thankful to old 
age for increasing his love of, and desire for, conversation; 
and for lessening his relish for eating and drinking. 

In addition, he tells us that his love of Agriculture, the 
delights of farming—appreciating and dealing with the 
Earth in its productiveness—the rearing of crops and 
vines, husbandry of all sorts, gardening and flower-culture; 
that all these were a veritable joy to his old age. He thought 
that Agriculture might be a special delight to old men; 
and that every one might take part in it; working with 
their own hands—as even Cyrus did—to secure and 
increase its efficiency. In a charming subsection he 
enlarges on this, asking to be excused for his garrulous 
praise of it; and giving many choice instances from the 
past to show how agriculture, and the joys of country life, 
had gladdened the men of other days. 

Next, there are certain influences which Old Age comes 
to wield, and the consequent honour paid to it, which 
should not be overlooked. Many faults cling to it, which 
are not there by right; fretfulness, fidgetiness, ill-temper, 
and avarice; but they are present in us only de facto, not 
de jure. They are the faults of character, not of the time of 
life, and they admit of some excuse. But what can be 
more absurd, or even contradictory, than avarice in old 
age ? What can be more foolish than to wish more 
journey-money, when there is less of life’s journey to be 
taken ? 

Then, there is the certainty and speedy arrival of Death 
which torments so many people. But what a dullard he 
must be who has not learned, during his life, that this is 
not a thing to be feared. If the event of death extinguishes 
the soul, it is to be disregarded. If it only sets the soul 
free, it is to be welcomed and desired. Death is the 
appropriate ending of life; and the best joys of old age are 
the memories left by life before death comes. If it be 
according to Nature that we should die, why should we 
regret it ? Why not be as mariners sighting land, full of 
gladness and expectancy at the end of a long voyage. 

But some may say: why then not end life at once ? and 
get to the destined haven, before the vessel sails slowly 
into it ? But no. The date of our arrival is not for us to 
determine. God has arranged it. The laws of Nature, 
which are his laws, have settled it. It is ours to acquiesce. 
To have an easy mind as to our death is a lesson which 
youth should learn before age is reached, and which our 
manhood ought fully to master; else there can be no suc¬ 
cessful work, or progress, in life. 

Then, said the aged Cicero—drawing his “ De Senec- 
tute ” to a close—I don't see what should hinder me from 
giving you my own opinions as to death, which seems to 
me to be clearer, the nearer I approach it. I believe that 
our fathers—illustrious men and dearest friends—still live, 
and have a better life than this of ours, that once was 
theirs. Besides, so long as we are shut up within the 
body we do laborious work, assigned to us for a time. 
Our souls, which are of celestial origin, are buried for a 
season in these bodies on the earth. They live here in a 
region which is opposed to their divine origin, and alien to 
their immortality. They are descended from another 
source, from the universal divine Essence and Intelligence. 
I used to be taught what Socrates said on the immortality 
of man about the very last day of his life: and I believe, 
from the quick movements of the soul, its keen memory of 
the past, its forecast of the future, its vast knowledge, 
and its discoveries, that it cannot be mortal. Besides, the 
soul is indivisible; and, if it cannot be divided, it cannot 
perish. And again, when we learn things with speed in 
infancy, we are surely not learning them for the first time; 


we are recollecting them by memory. But it is when freed 
from all bodily admixture that the soul becomes truly wise; 
and then, as in sleep, we reveal ourselves. We are also 
able to forecast the future; and this shows us what we may 
expect, when we are quite free from the fetters of the body. 
The clear bright soul sees that when it dies it is about to 
start for a higher realm. 

I confess that I do not understand this life, nor do I 
regret having been in this world; but I look on my de¬ 
parture as the leaving of an inn, not as the going away 
from my home. 

Thus ended the essay on Old Age by the distinguished 
Latin statesman and philosopher, Cicero. 

After this ever-memorable treatment of it there was no 
discussion of the subject in Roman literature, so inspiring 
or helpful to posterity. Nor was there anything written 
upon it by the mediaeval schoolmen, or the modern 
English and French essayists more adequate for all time. 
I do not refer to suggestions brought forward by philoso¬ 
phers or divines, as to the continuance of life under happier 
conditions than the present, to reasoned arguments on the 
subject of the immortality of the soul; but to essays and 
addresses on the period of Old Age, as compared with that 
of Youth and Manhood, with the consolations of experi¬ 
ence, rather than of hope, superadded. Doubtless there 
are many allusions to the subject in the discussions of the 
rarely erudite schoolmen in the centuries of their pre¬ 
eminence, and in the homilies of the Greek and Latin 
Churchmen ; while we have an essay, full of wise 
aphorisms, by Lord Bacon entitled “Of Youth and Age,” 
and one by Emerson on “ Old Age ” ; but it seems strange 
that the subject has not been oftener dealt with on the 
lines in which Cicero presented it. 

I do not presume to offer a new “ De Senectute ”—on 
the ancient lines—or to write a modern one that is fully 
adequate. It may be possible, however, to reach one or 
two fresh points of view, from which the outlook is satis¬ 
factory, if not absolutely clear; and in this—as in so many 
other matters—the poets help us, quite as much as the 
philosophers or the theologians. 

No one has written better on the subject than Robert 
Browning, who in the first lines of his “ Rabbi Ben Ezra ” 
strikes the key-note of all our modern thought on the 
subject: 

“ Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 
Who saith ‘ A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God : see all nor be afraid ! 

He notes our kindredness “ To that which doth provide and 
not partake, effect and not receive.” If “ Nearer we hold 
of God Who gives, than of His tribes that take,” we may 
surely 

“ welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go." 

He finds comfort in the paradox that our life succeeds 
“in that it seems to fail.” What he “aspired to be, and 
was not,” comforts him; and the test he proposes to the 
body is this : How far can it project the soul on its lone 
way ? Although, in the present life, the soul does not 
“ help flesh more. . • than the flesh helps soul,” he now 
summons age “ to grant youth’s heritage ” ; so that he may 

" pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute; a god though in the germ." 

But it is only when youth is ended, that we can try our 
gain or loss thereby. 

" Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold . . . 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old.” 

He now feels that all he could never be, all that men 
ignored in him, that he was worth to God. The entire 
dance of mundane circumstance is just machinery meant 
to give our souls their bent, to “ try them and turn them 
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forth sufficiently impressed.” And so, if Age in its retro¬ 
spect approves of Youth, our death will complete the 
same. 

All this is wrought out by Browning even more completely 
in his “ Abt Vogler.” It lies at the very heart of his “ La 
Sassias.” It is the pivot round which ‘ Christina,” 
“Evelyn Hope,” and “The Last Ride Together” turn. 
But there are other grounds on which we may “ summon 
age to grant youth’s heritage,” as Browning put it. 

One of the best things not easily learnt in youth is to 
know what we can do without; and be no losers by the 
want of it, but gainers on the while. In our earlier years, 
and during adolescence, it is natural to wish to accumulate 
all sorts of things, and equally natural to wish to retain 
what we possess. This almost universal desire is not only 
laudable, it is necessary. It is the spur to all endeavour. 
At this stage even the collecting mania has its temporary 
uses for all of us. We hunger to obtain what others do 
not possess, what is valuable and commercially rare, 
perhaps even priceless. Without the slightest taint of 
miserliness, we may have the occasional joy of contemplat¬ 
ing what became ours, with the thousand happy associa¬ 
tions of our collecting days. But a time comes when this 
desire has spent itself; and, as the collecting passion dies 
away, the collector comes to feel (if not to say) Cut bono ? 
What boots it all this toil ? What is the gain ? and who is 
the gainer ? Or, he may give up one kind of collecting for 
another. He may renounce china-ware for pictures, or 
ancient coins for books; and perhaps one class of books is 
sent to the hammer in the collector's lifetime, in order 
that he may concentrate more closely on another set, or 
become the belated proprietor of a sole existing copy. The 
collecting maniac may find that a particular book is out of 
his reach; but this only whets his appetite for further 
efforts, in auction-rooms, or by correspondence, similar to 
those which incite the natural-history specialists in their 
latest craze. This too may go on for a time, but at length 
the lesson—the superlative lesson—is learned by the wise, 
that treasures external to us are for ever changing ; that the 
possessions which endure are all within, and that the best 
thing we can say to ourselves in reference to the former is, 

“ What amongst them can we do without ? ” Not that our 
old collections—the gathered riches of past years—are 
now dis esteemed. But they are surrendered to others, 
transferred to them by gift or purchase, and the owner, 
who was accustomed to call them his own, feels a new 
proprietorship in being disencumbered of outward posses¬ 
sions. To have a minimum is now preferred to being 
endowed with a maximum; and the divine paradox is 
gradually understood—and cheerfully acquiesced in— 

“ having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

It would seem that the true nature of possession cannot 
be fully learnt until old age is reached, and that is just 
when it is about to be laid down. We then see that what 
we have was always changing, that it was never the same 
to us for a year, or a month, or a day, or an hour; but 
that—while external possessions vanish—we may possess 
the more because of that very loss. The German motto, 
which suggested one of the great pictures of George 
Frederick Watts, “ What I spent, I had; what I saved, I 
lost; what I gave, I have," contains within it one of the 
profoundest truths, which may be stated thus in simpler 
words. We must give away, in order that we may retain. 

But 1 am not writing a homily. I am only trying to 
state an ethical truth, and to explain a moral paradox. 
In the light of many sayings of the Stoics, and of the 
scribes of all ages, I maintain that to know what we can 
do without is one of the most joyous lessons of age. It 
enables one to rise unencumbered, that he may meet and 
fulfil the duties of the hour, without a thought of amass¬ 
ing anything: but rather of parting with what he has, to 
bestow it upon others. I maintain that the latter is a 
more joyous experience than the former, and that it may 
be defended on eudsemonistic or utilitarian grounds; that 
it is the outcome of what is now the fashion to call a wise 
collectivism, while the former is individualistic, but un¬ 


wisely selfish; and I place it amongst the benign lessons of 
old age, which it is very hard to learn in youth or man¬ 
hood. 

Allied to this there is a new sense of proportion in our 
estimate of things, which we may gain in Age. Things, as 
well as persons, drop into their right relationships one 
with another, when they are seen more truly as they are, 
down the vistas of the past; as well as when they are 
stripped of illusion, under the burning light of the present. 
It is not only that there are reversals of former judg¬ 
ment ; but that what once seemed of immense importance 
—things which no one could do without, which were 
almost a necessity of existence—are readjusted in relation 
to us; while their absence, or their presence, is seen to 
be of very little real moment. And this experience is 
reached without a touch of cynicism, or of pessimism in 
our judgments. It is quite true that the old illusion of 
things being necessary to us was one of the noblest springs 
of action in youth. As already stated, it was a constant 
spur to fresh endeavour, in laying up a store against the 
possible wants of the future. But with the new wisdom 
of age there is a fresh knowledge of the needlessness of 
hoarding. 

Some other aspects of this subject will be dealt with in 
a future article. 

William Knight. 

[Professor Knight’s Causerie will be concluded in our next 
issue.] 


FICTION 


Saints in Society. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. (Unwin, 6 s.) 

We congratulate Mrs. Baillie-Saunders unreservedly—on 
her £100. Her story is interesting, and it is written with a 
kind of rough power, but it does not come within a 
thousand miles of being literature, while considered as a 
picture of modern English life it appears to us to be frankly 
tarcical. It is, briefly, the story of a Labour leader of 
marvellous eloquence, a printer by trade, married to a 
Cockney girl of his own class. At first Mark Hading appears 
to be sincere, and you are made to feel that his wife, with 
her slatternly ways and taste for music-halls and finery, 
will drag him down. Success comes, the House of 
Commons, the flatteries of “smart” society, enormous 
wealth derived from newspapers, and behold the positions 
of the husband and wife are reversed. Chloris “skips” 
the middle-class stage altogether: she is promoted straight 
from Walworth to the great world of politics and society. 
Her only preparation is the influence of Dorcas Deane, a 
sweet and good Mission woman; some lessons in deportment 
from a broken-down gentleman; and a few passing words 
from a delightful, country-bred baronet. Mark is taken up 
and financed by Lord Henry Vade, the wealthy younger 
son of the Earl of Listower (Mrs. Baillie-Saunders apparently 
imagines, not only that the younger sons of earls bear the 
courtesy title of Lord as the daughters have that of Lady, 
but also that their eldest sons sit with them in the House 
of Lords), and Mrs. Hading is naturally introduced to 
these people. Lord Listower is an ex-Ambassador, while as 
for his wile, “ she had not been Lady Adeliza Theresa Tilney 
Rochmane for nothing, and the daughter of a Duke, and a 
line of such." Yet the whole family is astoundingly vulgar. 
Referring to Mrs. Hading, Lord Henry—who is supposed to 
be the very type of fastidious refinement—says to his sister, 
Lady Veronica : “ She’d go to a Borough Council drain¬ 
pipe squabble if she could see a baronet’s boots for half a 
minute.” Could anything be more blatantly “out of the 
picture ” ? And Lady Listower is actually made to “ snort ” 
at a Court at Buckingham Palace. Mrs. Baillie-Saunders 
is rather fond of the word: “ He snorted at the very idea. 
Reformers often snort.” Very likely; but ladies do nob 
The development of Mrs. Hading’s character is artlessly 
done. A typical girl of the people would not expand on 
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those lines. Mark becomes a marvellous journalist, runs 
a great newspaper “ combine,” takes to morphia and 
motor-cars and Lady Veronica, and ultimately dies, leaving 
his widow to marry the country-bred baronet. Mrs., or 
rather Lady, Hading—for her husband becomes a baronet 
in the last act—is even more unreal. When her husband 
“ funks ” an unemployed meeting in Trafalgar Square, she 
addresses the crowd in his place and propounds a wonder¬ 
ful scheme of her own, the glory of which he naturally 
appropriates. We like her better when she is mothering 
little slum-children. Mrs. Baillie-Saunders is, of course, a 
devotee of the split infinitive ; and we feel a faint curiosity 
as to what meaning she attaches to the word “ anthropo¬ 
morphic ” in the sentence, “ Claude . . . writes woolly 
pamphlets on anthropomorphic man.” Some considerable 
time seems to have elapsed since the human race first 
earned the right to this comforting adjective. 

Barbara Rebell. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. (Heinemann, 6 s.) 

Once more Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes takes us into a world of 
high politics and aristocratic people, and once more she 
makes of them a very interesting novel. There have come 
down to us from the days of our grandfathers stories of 
people of wealth and greatness who were so great as to be 
able to dispense with ordinary respectability. Such cases, 
too, are not uncommon in the life of to-dav, but the 
heroism of them, and the curious unauthorised fidelity with 
which two such people can remain true to each other 
through life without the sanction of the law or the church, 
seem to belong to an older ard more direct age than the 
present. Such was the liaison between Lord Bosworth and 
Barbara Sampiero. The lady was married to a scoundrel, 
who would not divorce her; she remained Lord Bosworth’s 
wife in all but name for the greater part of her life. 
Barbara Sampiero’s god-daughter, Barbara Rebell, was 
also married to a scoundrel; they separated, and she fell 
in love, for the first time in her life, with James Berwick, 
a rising young politician. The whole question of the novel 
is—will these two follow the example of the elder gene¬ 
ration, or will they keep apart ? Their story is so well and 
so sympathetically told that we feel the very keenest 
interest in that question. Mrs. Lowndes makes no attempt 
to raise partial sympathy with people who at least have it 
in their minds to fly in the face of religious and social law. 
There is no puling about hardship, no outcry against 
awkward conventions. We are simply given the case on 
its merits, and asked, for the sake of our interest in human 
nature, to follow it. The solution is the perfectly right 
one : Berwick and Barbara come to the point of meeting in 
his villa in France with the distinct intention of settling 
down together—and then Barbara's recollection of her 
mother, and Berwick’s very subtle understanding of what 
Barbara’s feelings really are, draw them apart again- We 
confess that many times when reading the book we 
trembled with apprehension least Mrs. Lowndes should be 
going to put a wrong ending, but the apprehension was 
unjustified; and later, when Barbara’s husband dies and 
Berwick sacrifices an enormous fortune in order that he 
may make her his wife, we are gratified by the rightness of 
taste that has settled everything in accordance with human 
nature and the laws of the characters we have been study¬ 
ing. There is more breadth and largeness about Mrs. 
Lowndes’ work than about that of any other woman 
novelist we can think of, and “Barbara Rebell ” will 
certainly add to her reputation. 

Because of Jock. By E. L. Haverfif.ld. (Allen, bs.) 

After the villages of Goldsmith, of Gray, of Gilbert 
White, of Mrs. Gaskell, of Jane Austen, and of Miss 
Mitford, the villages of Miss Haverfield. “Badmanstow” 
was genuine stuff; the narrow intellectual horizon, the 
rustic humour, the little episodes which bulk so largely in 
the life of the villager, all were delicately and sympatheti¬ 
cally touched in. But the people in “ Because of Jock ” 
are unreal people, their actions are incredible, and there is 


nowhere even a Suggestion of humour. Miss Haverfield 
has followed too closely in the steps of writers like Mrs. 
Burnett Smith and Miss Evelyn Everett-Green, and 
her marionettes merely gyrate without illuding us. 
Jock MacLeod and Cecil Thornton are the type of man 
which all good boys should strive to emulate; “Fan” 
is the type of woman which all good girls should 
despise. 

The Srrord of Gideon. By John Bloundelle-Burton. (Cassell, 

tis.) 

Few writers of romance are so careful as to their local colour 
as is Mr. Bloundelle-Burton, and few writers of romance 
succeed in giving us such readable, interesting and 
historically valuable stories. Throughout “The Sword of 
Gideon” one is continually coming across little signs of 
care and research, little touches which mark the studious 
worker, and with it all this story of Bevill Bracton and the 
girl he sought to release from beleaguered Liege in the days 
when J ohn Churchill was Earl of Marlborough, and had not 
yet met and conquered Tallard at Blenheim and Villeroi 
at Ramilies, is one of the most stirring romances of love 
and war that Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has given us. 
Bevill Bracton had been an officer in the Cuirassiers, but 
had been “ broken ” by William III. for duelling. With 
the outbreak of the war of the Spanish Succession he had 
sought out his relative Lord Peterborough, “ Mordanto ” 
as friend and foe alike called him. But Peterborough could 
do little beyond recommend him to seek out and escort 
from Liege to some place of safety, Sylvia Thorne, a rich 
English girl who had been long resident in the Nether¬ 
lands. The adventures he goes through make brave 
reading. 

i ' ; Inin Maroon. By Robert Stewart. (Nash, 6s.) 

A fearsome, bloodthirsty villain is Captain Maroon—as 
bold, bad and brazen a villain as you could encounter amid 
whole shelves full of ferocious fiction. A younger son of 
the turbulent Cornish family of Poltheric—a house whose 
favourite toast is “To death with thy boots on ”—he has 
assiduously cultivated a thorough-going, stick-at-nothing 
hatred of his elder brother, Sir Ferdinand, and in seeking 
to gratify it he sets the ball merrily rolling. For after 
attempting to run away with Ferdinand’s wife, and in¬ 
cidentally losing his nose to brotherly prowess in the 
remonstrances that follow, he finally succeeds in murdering 
him; and (a pretty touch’this) staying but to wipe the 
blade across his victim’s face, he seeks and gains the 
window, the haystack, and, last of all, the lugger which are 
all necessary to his escape. In effecting this, he has been 
helped by one David Treherne, an honest, reluctant 
yeoman whom he has bound by an oath (“ tremendous," 
“ far-reaching.” “ blasphemous ’’) to his service; and in the 
end poor David is compelled to forsake an honest life on 
land for a shameful life on the sea. But worse, far worse, 
is to follow. Years have gone by, and David, escaped, as 
he hopes, from the toils, is sitting one fine evening with 
his wife and stripling son in his happy cottage-home by 
the Forth, when there is a muffled sound of oars in row- 
locks, a scrunch on the shingle, a “ throaty ” voice on the 
breeze, an uncanny face at the window, and—“ now hath 
this hell-hound returned,” intent on carrying off not only 
the father but the son too upon one last piratical venture. 
In the recital of the upshot, which he entrusts to young 
Treheme, Mr. Stewart has sacrificed quality to quanti'- 
of incident. Had he really given the rein to hi^ 
nation in such matters as the towing of a bi 
for the sharks, the walking of the plank by a sh 
or the scuttling of a prize full of people, he mig' 
have left a gruesome high-seas pic«ure or twi 
memory; but life is so swiftly and profusely 
aboard the nameless brig that flies the Jolly K 
all leaves us totally unimpressed. And why 
continuous and stilted archaisms of languu 
of the time of frigates, sloops-of-war, ? 
marque ? 
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The Wanderings of Joyce. By E. M. Dcvenuh. (Duckworth, 

68 .) 

The story of Joyce’s wanderings in search of the man she 
loves is very interesting for about half the volume ; it is 
even touching in parts, though she is not an attractive 
woman. The author is cruelly insistent upon her faults, 
and never permits the reader to forget that Joyce is the 
daughter of a Spanish dancer of no morals, that she is 
hard, insensitive, tells lies so easily that falsehood appears 
like truth, accepts money from the man who loves her to 
use in finding the man she loves. Yet she is not a com¬ 
monplace character nor is her story commonplace, as Miss 
Devenish tells it. In spite of the glaring defects that mar 
the narrative it arrests attention ; but it is hampered and 
confused by a mass of irrelevant incidents, and the whole 
book shows a strange mixture of childishness and shrewd¬ 
ness. There is cleverness, and abundance of good material 
of the kind that promises well for future efforts; but the 
present volume cries out for the experienced hand wielding 
a blue pencil—or even a penknife. The story starts well 
with a storm upon the Welsh coast, in which Geoffrey 
Considine disappears, deserting the wife of whom be is 
weary, and his friend Joyce, whom he loves. Joyce is 
convinced that Geoffrey is not dead, and at the expira¬ 
tion of seven years, when his wife marries again, she 
buys a wedding ring and calls herself Mrs. Considine 
(just what a romantic schoolgirl would do), and sets out 
to find Geoffrey. Her wanderings take her to America, 
and she gives us pictures of life upon a farm, of life in 
a convent, in a boarding-house, and scenes in the slums 
of New York, where she witnesses a murder, and meets 
her mother, the notorious “ Dol ” the dancer. No tale 
of this sort is complete without a faithful lover in the 
background. Peter Brandon is always ready to sympa¬ 
thise with Joyce’s disappointments and fill her purse, and 
look for happier days for himself. “ The Wanderings of 
Joyce” has interested us so much in spite of its faults 
that we hope to see Miss Devenish’s name upon the 
title-page of another book that will do more justice to 
her ability. 


THE DRAMA 

SIR HENRY IRVING 

When the owner of a great reputation passes away, it is 
often futile to ask for the cause of that reputation, but it 
may generally be found in the combination of three quali¬ 
ties. Ability is the first, but there have been many very 
able men who have achieved no reputation at all; benefi¬ 
cence which inspires affection is the second, and yet it is a 
truism to say that many a man has been loved who has 
never been great, and the third—which we hesitate to 
describe as the principal element just because we are 
unable to define it—is that personal force, that mysterious 
impression of power which certain people carry with them. 
Sir Henry Irving’s ability no man could doubt; but a 
phrase that has been used many times in connection with 
jt: “ he would have succeeded in any walk of life ” seems 
to show—if it be true—that Sir Henry was not by nature 
a great actor. As a rule, the great artist is a man of whom 
it may be said that outside his art he is of little use, and, in 
the case of actors especially, the temperament required for 
the work is so peculiar that it unfits people for the ordinary 
walks of life. To say, therefore, that Sir Henry Irving 
would have succeeded in anything he chose to take up is 
tantamount to saying that it was only by concentration 
of all his abilities on the line of work which he deliberately 
chose that he attained his eminence as an actor. Had he 
chosen to be an electrician or a barrister, he would have 
succeeded by the same means to the same extent. But, 
after all, when we come to examine the point candidly, it 
was not as an actor at all that Sir Henry Irving did his 
best work. That he was a supremely interesting actor, a 
supremely intelligent actor, no one could think of denying. 


As his physical and mental power were above those of the 
ordinary good actor, so was his achievement; but, did his 
claim to fame rest only on “ Matthias,” on “ Charles I.,” on 
“Becket,”or on “Corporal Brewster,” it would be a much 
smaller claim than that which is so triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated at the present moment. Nor does it rest on what 
was, perhaps, strictly his most important achievement with 
regard to the stage—that is his stage-management. It 
must not be forgotten that there lay what was finest, 
newest and most essential in his artistic career. How 
lamentable a state of things prevailed before his entrance 
into management is well known to all students of the 
drama, and well within the personal recollections of some 
living men. The change began—so far as a date can lie 
assigned to these things at all—with the management of 
the Bancrofts at the old “ Prince of Wales's Theatre.” 
What they and their advisers did for comedy, Henry Irving 
did—and did far more completely and thoroughly—for 
tragedy and drama. He came into prominence at a time 
when a kind of renaissance in art had already begun to 
affect a certain number of people. The early Victorian and 
the mid-Victorian were passing away, and men were cast¬ 
ing their eyes back to the more beautiful work of earlier 
ages. Sir Henry, with the great man’s power of taking 
advantage of all things, swept up that artistic Renais¬ 
sance into his net; he transferred South Kensington and 
all that it implied on to his stage, and .at the same time he 
had a regard for accuracy which enlisted the sympathies 
of the scholars. He came in upon a rising wave of culture, 
and, by taking advantage of it, he vindicated the claim of 
the dramatic art to be considered a sister of the other arts. 
There was all the difference between a revival by Charles 
Kean — painstaking and well-intentioned as Charles 
Kean’s revivals were—and a revival by Henry Irving. 
The revivals of the one appealed to the intellectual world 
as an exception; when they had passed away, Henry 
Irving began afresh to prove that dramatic art of this 
kind should be not the exception, but the rule. So it 
came about that from being the home of a despised and 
debased mummery, the theatre became only one of a 
number of new temples of art that were rapidly rising 
throughout the country. 

Even so we have not yet accounted for the immense 
reputation of the man who was chiefly instrumental in 
working this great reform. His beneficence helped to a 
certain extent. There was hardly a member of his own 
profession whom he did not assist with advice or money or 
both, with the lavish bounty of a man made on a bigger 
scale than themselves. There was an army of railway 
porters, cabmen, theatre assistants and other humble 
folk ready to die for him. He was surrounded, as it were, 
by a bodyguard of staunch friends, who consciously or 
unconsciously did their best to spread about the world the 
fame of the great and beneficent man. But it needed 
more than that to preserve throughout his long and very 
active career his immense popularity and his immense 
reputation. The world of culture had taken him seriously; 
it squabbled over his performances and filled his theatre. 
A world of gratitude and affection surrounded him 
wherever he walked: but still his unique position is not 
accounted for. How was it that a man who constantly 
throughout his career ignored the modern drama and was 
out of touch with the stirrings and advances in the play¬ 
wright’s art throughout the greater portion of his life 
continued to be looked up to as the head of his profession ? 

It was partly, of course, that by transforming the status 
of the drama he bad transformed the status of the actor, 
and had done a very great share towards removing the 
reproach from a profession which had never really deserved 
it. But that is the actor's point of view, not the public’s. 
We are driven back to the fact, unexplicable yet undeni¬ 
able, that Henry Irving was a great man. It was as if the 
personal influence which he exercised over the footlights 
night after night radiated through the world, convincing 
everybody—even those who did not agree with his render¬ 
ing of such and such a part or his treatment of such and 
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such a play—that this man was not as other men were, 
that he had something in him of a divine force, a super¬ 
human genius which set him apart from even the ablest 
and most beloved of his fellows. Years will go by, and 
our descendants, looking at the tomb of Henry Irving in 
Westminster Abbey, will be able to tell each other that he 
produced such and such plays, published such and such 
versions of Shakespeare, did such and such things in his 
reading of characters. They will not understand in the 
least what Henry Irving was to us, who knew him either 
personally or only as actor and stage-manager. For when 
a great man passes away, the memory and the effects of 
what lie did are but a little portion of what he was. 

FINE ART 

THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

It is quite easy to dismiss the painters of the New English 
Art Club as men who cannot draw correctly, to say of them 
as the amiable president of the Royal Academy said of 
Whistler, that they are artists who have not had the 
patience and diligence to master the technique of their 
profession. But such a judgment is merely an indication 
of a very profound and thoroughgoing misunderstanding 
of the aims and resources of modem art. It implies, for 
one thing, that the artist is a worker whose province is 
simply that of dressing out a given, ready-made subject, 
wrapping it as it were in a cover of “correct technique,” 
much as the shopman wraps a herring in a sheet of last 
night’s newspaper. But if there be one thing that is clear 
and certain in the very difficult domain of aesthetics, it is 
that subject and technique, form and matter, cannot be 
separated in this cheap and easy way. Subject and form 
are not two things that exist apart, like the herring and 
the newspaper, and are only brought together as the result 
of a series of accidents. You cannot train up a man to 
become an adept in “ real painting, as such ”—to use 
Ruskin’s expression—or in “ correct ” draughtsmanship or 
“good” technique, without regard to the particular 
subjects he is to treat and the particular kind of effects 
he is to produce. Or rather, you can do this, as the Royal 
Academy schools and the Science and Art Department 
have proved, but that it is not a desirable thing to do is 
amply demonstrated by the exhibitions at Burlington 
House and elsewhere. 

It has often puzzled superficial observers to discover 
some bond of unity in the successive exhibitions of the 
New English Art Club and in the works of its particular 
members. That there was no common tendency in favour 
of any particular kind of subject or of any one standard 
of execution was obvious enough. But that chaos had 
come again was not a justifiable conclusion, although it 
was an inevitable one to an observer still under the 
dominion of the dualistic habits of thought and common 
sense. So long as we keep subject and treatment apart in 
our thought as two things that can get on quite well in 
isolation, we are bound to find nothing but anarchy in the 
developments of mod am art. But when we begin to realise 
that subject and technique are only two different aspects 
of the same thing, that the “ what ” and the “ how ” of a 
work of art are really inseparable, we begin to find signifi¬ 
cance and order where once we had only seen disorder and 
perplexity. All the revolutions and secessions that have 
taken place in the artistic world during the last seventy 
years have been efforts to free the painter’s and sculptor’s 
craft from the trammels of an external, irrelevant, and 
meaningless standard of execution, and to bring form and 
content into an organic unity. 

In this process of development the New English Art 
Club has played a prominent and honourable part. For a 
period of nearly twenty years it has successfully resisted 
the temptation to standardise either the subject-matter or 
the methods of expression of any one set of artists. The 


reproach that has so often been brought against the Club, 
that it has failed to prescribe any particular class of 
subjects or any particular method of expression, is really 
a splendid tribute to the artistic integrity of its manage¬ 
ment. For it means that its members have resisted the 
temptation to impose their own ideals and methods on 
others, that they have sought to train up not slavish 
imitators but equals and rivals, and that they have 
deliberately chosen as colleagues men with something of 
their own to say, who have had as a necessary consequence 
an individual way of saying it. 

The present exhibition, which is held in the galleries of 
the Alpine Club, Mill Street, Maddox Street, is one of very 
great interest: the veterans do themselves justice, and the 
younger men have gained in power since the club held its 
last exhibition at the Egyptian Hall about twelve months 
ago. Mr. P. Wilson Steer's four contributions consist of 
two water-colours and two oils. The water-colours—two 
views of Chepstow Castle (107 and 119)—are char¬ 
acterised by the sobriety of colour and the summary, 
masterly handling that have given Mr. Steer a place 
apart among modern water-colour painters. His first oil 
picture (8) is a landscape singularly vivid and convincing 
as a study of light, but it does not reveal the artist's talent 
in any unfamiliar way. The figure-subject, Morning (86), 
must however be classed among the most delightful and 
complete of the artist’s works. It is one of those scenes 
which Mr. Steer has been searching for all his life, but has 
seldom found: a scene of ordinary life caught in a new 
and unexpected aspect—one of those rare moments when 
familiar objects blossom into unfamiliar beauty. It was 
one of these rare discoveries that the artist’s first master¬ 
piece, Jonquils, celebrated. Compared with the earlier 
work, Morning shows a distinct gain in subtlety of vision, 
in power of design, and in mastery over the oil-painter’s 
material, while it has also that indefinable stamp of 
finality that only those fortunate works in which the 
union of intention and execution has been happily 
consummated, possess. 

Among the best of the landscapes in oils are Professor 
Brown’s Road by the Cliff (13) and West Country Dell (22); 
Mr. Muirhead’s powerful Woodland Landscape (78); Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s Sheep-fold, November (76); Mr. Walter 
Russell's charming study of sunlight, By the River (53); 
and Professor Holmes’ Bude, Thundery Afternoon (29). 
Mr. Roger Fry’s Bridge at Balleroy (17) comes within an 
ace of being a great work: the middle distance and distances 
are superb in design, but the solemn rhythm of the foliage 
is marred by the poverty of the base of the design—by the 
dull straight line in the foreground, whose baldness is 
emphasised rather than relieved by the poorly designed 
group in the centre. 

Mr. John S. Sargent’s solitary contribution, a Lamplight 
Study (82), is apparently an early work, and it does not 
seem to have worn well. At any rate it does not possess 
anything of that sensational vividness which often goes far 
to atone lor the absence of serious qualities in this popular 
portrait-painter’s work. The interest of the figure-subjects 
is therefore centred in the works of two of the youngest 
members of the club, Messrs. A. E. John and William 
Orpen. Of Mr. John’s achievement it is assuredly too soon 
to speak either in praise or censure; he is still only half 
conscious of his own aims, and as a consequence his methods 
are to a large extent experimental. But that he has great 
talent and that his works are provocative and disquieting 
is incontestable. His life-size portrait study, Flora (28), 
makes no attempt to gain the suffrages of the crowd by 
smoothness of handling or prettiness of design or colour. 
The modelling of the face is erratic, but it would be rash 
to condemn the lack of consistency in the construction of 
the planes as a fault of technique. Had Mr. John’s aim 
been merely the reproduction of an optical impression, as 
was no doubt the aim of Signor Mancini’s Portrait (25), 
which hangs close by, this spatial incoherence would 
certainly have to be considered a defect. But Mr. 
John is too ambitious to be satisfied with so paltry an aim. 
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As it is, the wilfulness of his modelling, the brutality of his 
handling, the consistent unloveliness of his colour all 
conspire to express that mood of hopeless despair and 
restless gloom in which the artist’s soul seems plunged. In 
the Mother and Child (3) the colour is even more actively 
offensive and the design more eccentric; but the workman¬ 
ship, though erratic, is powerful and free, and there is no 
doubt that the generally uncomfortable and pessimistic 
effect of the picture has been deliberately planned. In 
Cupids and Nymphs (96), Mr. John rouses himself from the 
gloom in which he prefers to dwell, and abandons himself 
to the delights of the flesh. The draughtsmanship is 
astonishingly expressive and the handling wonderfully 
dexterous, but the picture is hardly one for the fireside. 
Of Mr. Orpen’s talent one can speak with more confidence. 
His Lottie of Paradise Walk (74) is more restrained and 
coherent than Mr. John’s portraiture, but it is at least 
equally powerful and impressive. His subject-picture of 
two actors waiting for their cue (97) appealed to many 
visitors at the private view as one of the best pictures in 
the exhibition. The subject is scarcely an exhilarating 
one. The bare expanses of scenery that dwarf the waiting 
figures into insignificance seem haunted by the ghosts of 
human aspirations, and the patiently waiting figures become 
types of the futility of human effort. The apparent im¬ 
passiveness of the artist’s manner only heightens the weird 
and haunting quality of the work. 

Turning now to the drawings and water-colours, it is 
good to find that an artist of Mr. Muirhead Bone's capacity 
has not failed to take advantage of the pictorial opportu¬ 
nities afforded by the Regent Street alterations. Few 
Londoners can have passed unmoved before the dis¬ 
mantled arches of St. James’s Hall during the recent 
summer months, and many will be grateful for such 
impressive records as Mr. Bone’s two drawings (Nos. 1x3 
and 117). His pencil-study of workmen swarming over 
the front of the Egyptian Hall bent upon their work of 
destruction (111) is also imaginative and thoroughly 
artistic. Mr. Francis Dodd seems to have caught some¬ 
thing of Mr. Bone’s secret of investing purely topographical 
subjects with poetry and romance. His two drawings. 
Our Lady of Victories, Kensington (66), and East Acton 
(125), show how the most unpromising subjects can be 
made to yield their harvest of beauty in the hands of a 
genuine artist. Mr. N. S. Lytton's View of Cairo (38) 
shows a praiseworthy attempt to go back to the thoroughly 
sound methods of the earlier topographical draughtsman. 
The Hospital at Mortain (114) and the Clock Tower of St. 
Catherine’s, Honfleur (124), two delightfully fresh drawings 
by Mr. MacColl, the blithe colouring and design of Mr. 
Fry’s Balleson (105). and Mr. Rich’s sober drawings all 
help to make this exhibition one of the most memorable 
which the club has held during recent years. 

A. J. F. 


MUSIC 

LISZT: THE ROMANCE AND FRIENDSHIPS 
OF HIS LIFE—II 

‘‘Happy he who knows how to break connections before 
they are broken,” wrote the master to George Sand. This 
piece of philosophy may seem selfish enough, but the 
explanatory remarks which follow somewhat modify its 
cynicism: 

" On the artist particularly," says Liszt, •• it is incumbent to set up 
his tent only for the time, and to settle nowhere permanently. Is he 
not always a stranger among men ? Whatever he may do, wherever 
he may go, he feels himself at all times an exile. It is as though he 
had known a purer sky, a warmer sun, and better things. . . . Tht 
artist stands alont" 

Genius, in fact, is driven by the inevitableness of its own 
nature from one camp-fire to another; constancy being 
perhaps the only moral quality which it finds altogether 


too burdensome for its pack. In Liszt's case, too, the 
spirit of his wild land, the true home of the gypsy, gave 
an added imperiousness to that instinct of freedom which 
makes many artists nomads among the emotions of life. 
But the universality of his sympathies in some measure 
atoned for his universality of affection. One quality in 
particular endeared him irresistibly to those who sur¬ 
rounded him; to all he was ardently and delightfully 
responsive. Custom never dimmed his pleasure in the 
smallest act of worship or attention; he continued to be 
grateful for, and in some measure surprised by these to 
the end of his life. The humblest little daisy among his 
pupils found him quite as genial a luminary as did the 
proud garden rose. To his friends he was a model of 
steadfastness. Befriended in his early youth by Czerny, 
who taught the gifted child for nothing, he himself in his 
conduct to others amply justified Wagner’s panegyric 
many years later : “ If it is noble to have a friend it is still 
nobler to be a friend ... let me say you are a friend ! ” 

Above all things Liszt was loyal. Schindler once dragged 
Beethoven, against his will, to hear “the little Liszt” 
perform. It was his second public performance, at the 
age of ten or eleven. Beethoven was moody and recalci¬ 
trant at first, but in the end, carried away by the child’s 
fire and earnestness, the old lion scrambled hastily on to 
the platform and embraced him. To the sensitive boy 
this little episode seemed his formal consecration to music, 
and throughout his career he continued to interpret 
Beethoven’s compositions, and enforce them on his 
audiences, even at a time when public opinion esteemed 
them such irritating innovations that Cherubini said 
openly in the Paris Conservatoire : “ Les derni&res ceuvres 
de Beethoven me font 6ternuer.” 

So, too, the bond between Chopin and Liszt, during those 
years when the two youthful geniuses were supposed to be 
rival stars of aristocratic salons , is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful in the romance of music. Each had a warm and 
genuine enthusiasm for his friend. They were inseparable 
—working, writing, thinking and playing together; even 
appearing simultaneously in those drawing-rooms where 
their marvellous gifts seemed less to rival than to complete 
each other. Writings of the day abound in descriptions 
through which these two personalities are easily recognis¬ 
able, though sometimes thinly veiled bya pseudonym. When 
Georges Sand speaks of “ an angel of exquisite countenance, 
of a form pure and pliant as that of a slender woman—a 
youthful god of Olympus,” we see before us Chopin, whose 
ethereal appearance foredoomed him to an early grave. 
“Wild, electric, heaven-storming and volcanic ” was 
Heine’s comment on Liszt. Probably the poet spoke of 
him at the piano; in society the Hungarian virtuoso’s 
whole bearing was so dignified and his expression so im¬ 
passive, that in conjunction with his curious pallor, it 
earned for him the sobriquet of “ profile d’ivoire.” 

More assured, more magnetic, if less sensitive and 
poetical than Chopin, Liszt during his long life made many 
friends, among whom appear such apparently incongruous 
names as Georges Sand, L’Abb6 de Lamennais, Alfred de 
Musset, Berlioz, and Wagner. 

“Always rely upon your Liszt,” he wrote to Wagner, 
who indeed had good cause to do so. In another letter to 
this composer, he signs himself: “ Your doppel-Peps— alias 
double extract de Peps—or, double-stout Peps, con doppio 
movimento sempre crescendo al ffff ! 1 ” (Peps was Wagner’s 
faithful and most beloved dog.) 

And here is an extract from Wagner’s letter in return: 

If you only knew what divine traces you have left behind. Every 
thing has grown nobler and milder—greatness dwells in narrow minds. 

. . . Farewell, my Franz, my holy Franz. Farewell, dear, dear Franz 
Your Richard." 

Geniuses of the twentieth century—always supposing it 
should produce them—will not write to each other in this 
strain. It is “ farewell, dear, dear Franz,” indeed, and also 
farewell, Richard. But let us rejoice in the few links which 
remain to connect our own epoch with that of these 
ridiculous, heroic, extravagant, sublime, great men 
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There are people in Brussels to this day who can 
remember Liszt’s last appearance there, at the Cercle 
Artislique. How his name being one to conjure with, 
an immense audience filled the little concert-hall to over¬ 
flowing. How the hearts of all present throbbed with 
expectancy, while the moments slipped by and a great 
storm rose over the city, and beat and boomed against the 
windows, and still Liszt delayed. How just as all was black 
with tempest, the doors flew open, and the master strode 
in upon the whirlwind, as it seemed, snowflakes still floating 
round the great fur cloak which, with a single gesture, he 
unfurled and swept under the piano; while almost at the 
same instant seating himself, he struck two mighty chords 
—and broke the wires. Luckily another instrument was 
forthcoming, and then what music ensued ! “ Liszt,” said 

Prince Karadja once, “ c'etait le dernier mot du pianiste.” 
The length, strength and suppleness of his fingers, “ those 
fingers which seemed to have three times as many joints 
as any one else’s,” and his control of his musical tempera¬ 
ment, stormy and passionate though it was, gave him 
complete command of his instrument, and this double 
mastery everywhere ensured a third—namely, that over his 
audience. 

In the concert-hall Liszt was king. But, curiously 
enough, of the many pupils formed in his school, none in 
any way rivalled its great founder. Tausig, his favourite, 
died young. Rosenthal still lives, and is perhaps the best 
exponent of his methods, together with Sophie Menter, of 
whom he said that she alone had learnt from him “what 
cannot be taught—the singing hand.” But even these are 
eclipsed by disciples of the Viennese school. Liszt’s com¬ 
positions, lull of exaltation though they are, cannot seriously 
compete with those of the great masters. Played and 
conducted by himself, they seemed to reflect his brilliant 
personality; now that he has gone from us, these too 
unaccountably disappear from our more thoughtful pro¬ 
grammes. Like sparks in the train of a comet, they once 
helped to illuminate the world, then vanished in that ellipse 
whose path upon the firmament cannot be traced. 

E 

[The first article appeared in The Academy of October 7.] 


in 1719. And in the meantime other writers had dealt with the stor? 
of Alexander Selkirk's experiences. It seems fair to assume that £>e 
Foe would have been well acquainted with the story years before he 
turned it to account. There is reason to believe that he spent some 
time here hiding from creditors, but I know no trustworthy authority 
for saying that he met Selkirk either in Bristol or any other place ana 
obtained from him an account of his adventures. Such a meeting 
was not necessary to the production of " Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
probabilities are all against its having taken place. 

October 14. Charles Wells. 


FAVOURITE BOOKS 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your correspondent "GW.,” referring in the current number 
of the Academy, to " The Egyptian Wanderers," “ Duchenier,” 
“Theodora Phranza,” asks: “Why are not these delightful stories 
republished ? ” May I point out that these books have been reprinted, 
and now appear, together with nine other stories by the late Dr. Neale, 
on the S.P.C.K. list ? 

Edmund McClure, 

October 17. Secretary. 
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Milton, G. E. Jane Austen and her Times. Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Hatsfeldt Letters. Translated from the French by J. L. Bash ford. 
Murray, 15s. net. 

Wood, J. Hickory. Dan Leno. Methuen, 6s. 

Haile, Martin. Mary of Modena. Dent, 16s. net. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace. Final Recollections of a Diplomatist. Arnold, 15*. 
net. 

Trollope, Henry M. Life of Moliire. Constable, 16s. net. 

Life Story of Fred Stubbs, by T. L. Christian Commonwealth Co. 
Armstrong, Sir Walter. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Popular edition. Heinemann, 
15s. net. 

My Life. A record of events and opinions. By Alfred Russel Walfttce. 
2 vols. Chapman & Hall, 25s. net. 

The Life and Writings oj St. Fatrick. By the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Arch¬ 
bishop of Tuim. Dublin : Gill. 

Dudden, F. Holmes. Gregory the Great. His place in history and thought. 
2 vols. Longmans, 30s. net. 

Life of Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Andrew Clarke. Edited by R. H. Vetch. 
Murray, 15s. net. 

CHILDBEN’S BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“VALLOMBROSA ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Dr. Tyrrell, writing on Bacchylides in your issue of 7th inst., 
thinks that, had one not known better, one would have sworn Milton was 
copying Bacchylides. I submit that, as regards the ghosts comirg to 
Hercules “ thick as leaves . . . on Ida ” (Bacchylides) and “ in Valiom¬ 
brosa" (Milton), Vergil {JE n. vi. 309-312), plus acquaintance with Italy, 
its literature, and its landscapes, could have suggested the Valiombrosa 
simile. In the "Nekuia” of Homer (Od. xi. 34) there are simply 
(8oea verywo. Vergil improved Homer with his “sharp snap of the 
fall of the leaf,” and Milton perfected the Master Mantuan. In¬ 
ferior to the English poet is Dante's (Inf. xviii. 28) “ Come i Roman 
per l’esercito molto, L'anno del Giubbileo,” etc. Valiombrosa 
itself is " valle dolorosa,” “ ove mai non si scolpa,” (Par. xvii. 137), 
the undiscovered country ol •' ombre dannate ”—it we idealise it. 
Milton is Dantesque, if not Petrarquesque, as well. 

October 10. H. H. Johnson. 

DE FOE IN BRISTOL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In to-day’s Academy I read that " It was in Bristol that 
Defoe interviewed Selkirk seven years before he began to write 
‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ " I am continually reading similar statements, but 
so far I have never met with any proof that the meeting took place. 
Not long ago a writer on Bath literary associations claimed that Bath 
was the place of meeting. I challenged him for proof, and his only 
reply was that he relied on “a tradition that, like many others, has 
from repetition crystallised into fact.” Of that sort of tradition we 
have abundance in Bristol. The “I say ditto to Mr. Burke" is a 
conspicuous example. The De Foe and Selkirk meeting is another. 
There was plenty of published material for tie Foe’s imagination to 
work upon without interviewing Selkirk. Captain Woodes Rogers, 
a Bristol mariner, had published his journal of the cruise of the 
privateers Duke and Duteheis in 1712. “Robinson Crusoe" appeared 
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Longmans, 6s. 

Steadr and Strong. By various writers, SS -1 Wilful Cousin Kate. By L. T. 
Meade, 5s.; The Boys of Badminster. By Andrew Home, 5s.; Chums in 
the Far West. By Everett McNeil, 3s. 6d.; The Girls of St. Gabriel's. 
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The Schoolboy Abroad. By Ascott R. Hope, 5s.; The Head of Kays. By 
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Mr. Punch's Children's Book. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Punch Office. 

Little Polks Christmas Volume. Cassell, 3s. 6d. and 55. 

FICTION. 

Lowndes, Mrs. B-lloc. Barbara Rebell. Heinemann, 6s. 
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Jacobs, W. W. Captains All. Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 
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by Elizabeth Lee. Hodder 4 Stoughton, 6s. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 

Messrs. Seeley and Co. have issued a new edition of Mr. Andrew 
Lang's delightful book on Oxford (6s.). The edition has fifty illustra¬ 
tions reproduced from drawings or etchings by J. H. Lorimer, Alfred 
Dawson, Toussaint, Brunet-Debaines, Ernest Stamp, Lancelot Speed, 
T. H. Crawford, R. K. Thomas, and Joseph Pennell, and there are 
one or two rather charming drawings to which no artist's name is given. 
The book itself is too well known to need discussion now ; the present 
edition makes a very pleasant gift-book. 

From Messrs. Longmans we have received a new edition at 8s. 6d. 
net of Mr. A. F. Pollard's Henry VIII., which was first published mag¬ 
nificently in 1902 by Messrs. Goupil with a number of illustrations. 
The new edition, which is neat, serviceable and well printed, will 
enable the ordinary reader to make acquaintance with a most valu¬ 
able contribution to the historical study of a vexed time and a disputed 
character. 

We have on our shelves (wo new editions of Swan’s translation of 
the Gesta Romanorum. One is edited by Mr. E. A, Baker for Messrs.Rout- 
ledge’s “ Early Novelists ” series (6s. net),the other is Wynnard Hooper’s 
edition, reprinted in Messrs. Geo. Bell's ‘-York Library" (2s. net and 
3s. net). Somehow Messrs. Routledge’s large and solid book seems a 
better format for the Gesta than Messrs. Bell's dainty little thin paper 
volume ; Mr. Wynnard Hooper’s edition is a good one, and, as is well 
known, he improved a little upon Swan, restoring some of his omis¬ 
sions, correcting some of his mistakes, and in particular (as in the 
famous Tale xxviii.) deleting Swan’s additions. Mr. Baker writes an 
interesting preface, and his volume contains Swan’s notes complete, 
the other editions omitting some of them. Both editions publish 
Swan's Introduction in full, and draw attention to the effect upon his 
theories of the work of Hermann Oesterlev. 

Paintings oj the Louvre ■■ Italian and Spanish. By Dr. Arthur Mahler, 
in collaboration with Carlos Blacker and W. A. Slater. (Hutchinson, 
6s. net.)—A series of suggestive remarks and illuminating comments on 


the chief masterpieces at the Louvre might very well form a volume of 
interest to the connoisseur and of real value to the uninitiated tourist 
Dr. Mahler and his fellow workers, however, appear to have other 
aims, and more ambitiously attempt to give a summarised history of 
Italian and Spanish painting, illustrated by such works as are to be 
found in the Paris collection. The result is not altogether happy, for 
though their joint effort is full of information of a superficial kind—the 
sort of information which any student can extract for himself from 
Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters”—the limitations of even so fine a col¬ 
lection as that of the Louvre render it quite impossible to give many 
of the greatest painters their due without going outside the gallery 
with which the book purposes to deal. The authors, accordingly, are 
continually forced to stray beyond the subject or risk conveying to 
their readers a false idea of the relative importance of certain masters. 
In the case of the Italian painters the latter alternative is generally 
avoided by digressions, however brief; but insufficient consideration 
of Spanish paintings outside the Louvre has led the authors into 
underestimating certain painters and overestimating others. The 
statements that El Greco " was apparently half mad, and repels rather 
than attracts that Zurbaran " was, par excellence, a painter of monks 
and to regard all the works of Goya as “executed in a vein of carica- 
ture,’’ seem to indicate acquaintance with their works insufficient to 
warrant the passing of a verdict. A nice discrimination between the 
relative merits of the masters is not the strong point of a volume which 
may assist many to talk about paintings with an air of knowing more 
than they do, but is scarcely calculated to assist any reader to a better 
understanding of the technical beauties and higher qualities of any 
work of art. The illustrations are numerous, but too much reduced 
and too indistinctly printed to do more than remind one how inade¬ 
quately they represent the originals. 

The Jewish Literary Annual for 1905 has just been published for the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson, t he 
Honorary Secretary, and contains several interesting articles. Mr. 
Lucien Wolf writes on Anglo-Jewish Literary Ability and has a 
number of well-known, if not supremely famous names to mention ; 
and another paper of interest to readers other than Jewish is a very 
able psychological study of the Jew by Miss Buena Pool, B.Sc. 

A travel-book of exceptional interest is Everyday Life Among the 
Head-hunters and other Experiences from East to West, by Dorothy 
Cator (Longmans, 5s. net) Mrs. Cator is the wife of a man who is, 
or was, in tbe British North Borneo Government, and she travelled 
with him and lived where no white woman had ever been before, both 
in Borneo and Africa. Mrs. Cator writes simply and straightforwardly, 
just, we should imagine, as she talks ; and her book is not only chatty 
and amusing, but contains some very fresh and clear-sighted comments 
on government, civilisation, foreign missions, etc. She spent some 
time among the Muruts, and can contrast their morality favourably 
with that of her own people. They are murderous and bloodthirsty 
savages—true; but in other respects they could give England a good 
example. As to the missions : “ In Sandokan alone I should be afraid 
to say how many copies [of the Bible] were bought up by the Chinese 
store-keepers, because it was the cheapest form of paper, and jnst the 
right size for wrapping up tobacco I" And again: “Ten thousand 
Bibles in ten thousand Pagans’ hands sounds so well; and the people 
at home who, in all good faith, send out the missions don't realise that 
that the Bibles are no more use than ten thousand copies of the Koran 
written in Arabic would be to ten thousand of our English poor people" 
Mrs. Cator’s book is illustrated with a large number of excellent 
photographs. 

Readers of tbe Rev. E. J. Hardy’s former works, ” How to be happy 
though married,” etc., will know more or less what to expect when 
they open his John Chinaman at Home (Unwin, ios. 6d. net)—a simple- 
minded, chatty and amusing work. But that is just what they will find. 
Mr. Hardy made good use of his years of service as Chaplain to the 
Forces at Hong Kong. He travelled as much as he could, and observed 
wherever he travelled—not so much questions of policy, government 
and religion, as tbe everyday life and the little details a knowledge of 
which is of great help towards mutual understanding between peoples. 
His book is handsomely issued and fully illustrated. 

In Messrs. Blackie's “English School Texts’’we bave received : 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels ’, Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses-, Sinbad the 
Sailor; Kingsley's The Heroes ’, Washington Irving's Companions of 
Columbus; The General History of Virginia —Book iii.; Borrow's Stories 
of Antonio and Benedict Mol; the first and second chapters of Macaulay's 
History; Washington Irving's Rip Van Winkle and other Sketches ; Robert 
Orme's The Black Hole of Calcutta and the Battle of Plassey ; Napier’s 
Battle of the Peninsular War (2 vols.)—Salamanca, Siege of flurgos, 
Vittoria, Siege of San Sebastian, Corufia, Talavera, Badajos ; Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe ; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly ; Boccaccio: Tales from the 
Decameron ; Lamb's Schooldays, and other essays; Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander ; Early Voyages to Japan ; Francis Drake s The World 
Encompassed ; Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales ; Borrow's Gipsy 
Stories ; Dickens's Christmas Carol. Edited by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse 
these books are all good school texts and excellent gifts for school-boys 

The latest volume in Messrs. Valentine’s “ Shire Series ’’ is Pic¬ 
turesque Yorkshire ( York and the North Riding), by William Andrews. 
Mr. Andrews has a quantity of good material, in the histories, literary 
association, etc., of a most interesting district, and he tells his story 
clearly and well. The illustrations from photographs are quite excep¬ 
tionally well made and reproduced, and the work is pleasantly printed 
and wel got np. 
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Google 
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Books Wanted 


Swiney Lectures on Geology, 1905. 


Under the Direction of the TRUSTEES 
of the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES 
on “ The Geological History of Great 
Britain ” will be delivered by John S. Flktt, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken¬ 
sington (by permission of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion). on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at 5 p.m., beginning Monday, November 6, and 
ending Friday, December i. Each Lecture will 
be illustrated by means of Lantern Slides and 
Lime Light. Admission to the Course, Free. 
Entrance from Exhibition Road. 

By order of the Trustees, 

E. RAY LANKESTER, 

Director. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road. London, S.W. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

1 SUSSEX. Head MUiresa—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (Ute Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Soutbwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


Typewriting: 


T O AUTHORS. —lady (experienced) under¬ 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
from tod. per 1000 words; qualified proof reader; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


T ypewriting.—N ovels, gd. 1000. Trans- 

lations, duplicates, plays, poetry; short 
articles by return; reduction for regular work.— 
Miss Handley, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.— M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


T YPEWRITING of all descriptions wanted by 
Lady (Royal Barlock Machine). Work care¬ 
fully done and promptly returned, rod. per 1000 
words. Miss Bridges, Parsonage, Rudgwick. 


PLAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., iod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill. S.W. 


L ADY TYPIST seeks situation as Secretary 
or in a Publisher’s Office; country preferred. 
—L. H., go Huntingdon Road, East Finchley, N. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FRSOK. HOLLYRR, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. , 


S HAKESPEARE, any of his separate plays printed before 
1700 

Works with Notes by Singer, 10 vols, 1826 
Works with Notes by Valpy, 15 vols, 1832 
Shakespeare's Works, 6 vols, 1709-10 
Shakespeare Committee and Thackeray, 1864 
Shakespeareana, Various Books and Tracts, Edited by Halliwell- 
Phillipps 

Shaw (H.), Dresses of the Middle Ages, 2 vols, 1843 
Shelley (P. B.), Prometheus Unbound, 8vo, 1820 

Queen Mab, 1813, first edition, or imperfect 

The Misque of Anarchy, fcap 8vo, 1832 

The Revolt of Islam, 18x8 

The Cenci, 1819 

Alastor, 1816 

Rosalind and Helen, 1819 

Hellas, 1822 

Any of his works before 1830 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols, 1839 
3 vols, 1847 

Sheridan (R. B.), School ror Scandal,*2786 
Pizarro, 1799 
The Rivals, 1775 
She Stoops to Conquer, 1773 

Shenstone (Wm.), The School-Mistress, a Poem, 8vo, 1742 

Sheraton's Furniture, 2 vols, 1793-4 

Shirley (E. P.) English Deer Parks, 1867 

Shirley (James) Poems, 1646 

Shortest Way with the Dissenters, 1702 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Books fop Sale, etc. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for igos, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland. Maine, U.S.A. 


B ertram dobell, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


J* 


POOLE & CO. 


Established 

I8j4. 


104 Charing Cross Road, London. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 

BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

All inquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 

C ATALOGUE (No. 62) of a choice assemblage 
of Books in all classes of Literature, including 
a collection of Proofs of engravings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, rare Etonians, etc., post free. Wright 
& Jones, 350 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


TURNER AND RUSKIN. Large paper copy, 

*■ with portfolio of duplicate plates. What offers? — 
John D. Balllie, Grand Pump Room Library and Reading 
Room, Bath. 


C HAKESPEARE, the Edinburgh Folio Edition, 

^ edited by W. E. Henley. 40 vols., large type, printed for 
Grant Richards by Constable: only 1000 printed—this is 993 
published £10 net, for 70s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


T IFE AND SERVICES OF LORD NEL- 

•*“* SON, from his Lordship’s Manuscripts. By Rev. Clarke 
F.R.S., and MacArthur, Esq., LL.D. Published at Two 
Guineas. What offers?— Lloyd A Townsend, Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 
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THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

10, i>. 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

The Evening Paper or the Educated Mam 
and His Family. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers' Announcements 
Special Columns for .Vein Book*. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


OrricEs: Newton Street, Holboen, London, W.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 

THE DAILY OHRONIOLE 

to or sa Pages Daily 
Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Our rant Events and tpooial 
Telegrams from Oorras pond ants Everywhere. 
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Od. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Afreet, B.C. 


THE LIVERPOOL OOURIER 

ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY AND WEEKLY. 

“The Liverpool Courier” Is a flrst-elass : news- 
paper having a very large circulation in 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 




SECOND EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. With 

numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ Lamb has found a biographer after hi* own heart from one of his own best pupils.”— Times. 

MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

By JANET ALDIS. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, xos. 6d. net. 
The book sketches the state of all classes of society in the last years of the reign of Louis XV., 
the close of the courtly days of the “ Old Regime.” 

MARY STUART. By Florence MacCunn. With over 40 Illus- 

tions, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 10s 6<1. net. 

The aim of the writer has been to trace a fascinating, passionate, and deeply agitated life from 
its earliest years to its tragic close. 

" The story has been told a thousand times, but none is better or fresher than this latest 
version. The charm of the book is its womanly insight and more than womanly compassion.”— 
Liverpool Post. 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Roe. With many Illustrations 

by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A reliable handbook, treating exclusively of the subject of Old Oak Furniture from the earliest 
times down to the decadence of the Oak period. 

“ A volume which is sorely needed.”— Daily Mail. 

” Full of interest and instruction to collectors.”— Truth. 

JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. Mitton. 

With raanv Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A biography of Jane Austen and particularly a picture of the society of her time. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With a Commentary by W. F. 

COBB, D.D. Demy 8vo, ios. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By Richard Askham. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ios. 6d. net. 

In this Volume, the Author endeavours to portray one of the most striking figures of modem 
times, and gathers up the biographical information scattered through the pages of works which 
are not accessible to the ordiuary reader. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Innes. With 

Maps. Demy 8vo, ios. 6d. net. 

This is the Fourth Volume, but the Second Volume to be published, of the new History of 
England under Professor Oman’s Editorship. 

MASTER WORKERS. By Harold Begbie. With Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the methods, outlook and views on work of many distinguished person¬ 
alities—*.£•., His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, M.P., General Booth, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
Earl Roberts, etc. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W. B. Boulton. With 49 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The picturesque eighteenth century lives from the beginning to the end. It has the 
charm of its subject, and all is in keeping.” —Daily Graphic. 

“ A volume as bright and sparkling as an evening at the Club, where Johnson roared and 
Goldy sulked and bland Sir Joshua smiled and took snuff.”— Daily News. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 

President of the Royal Academy. By J. G. MILLAIS. With many Illustrations. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition. Wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J. C. Cox, LL.D. 

F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary's Books 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. A Series of Observations 

on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and stalk-eved Crustaceans found In that 
neighhourhood, with a list of the Species. By A. H. PATTERSON. With 12 Illustrations 
in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book covers an area of most interesting country, including the charming Norfolk broad- 
lands, and the characteristic sea-board and lowlands of this part of England. 


DAN LENO: his Life and Achievements. By J. Hickory 

WOOD. With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This volume, with its ample illustrations, is a fitting and deserved tribute to his 
memory. — Daily Chronicle. 

" Written with sympathy and Insight.”— Daily Express 

"The author ins carried out his task with a sympathy and ability which make the book 
good reading from the opening page to the conclusion ; and it is enriched with many photographs 
DailyNews S ’ wlucl> W1 * la,lKC tlle incomparable humorist live again in the memory."_ 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A WANDERER in HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. With many 

Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour, by HERBERT MARSHALL. Crown 8vo 6s 
Ever)’ chapter sparkles with delicate fun : it is alive with wise interest Times 
Dutch1,nd t™h 0 c^n V .^"-^o»Lo“ d d ' li 3 h,f ' ,Uy ““conventional personal impressions of the 


The CITIES of UMBRIA. By Edward Hutton. With many 

Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A. PISA. Crown 8vo 6s 1 

" A series of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true poet in prose 
Praise must be given to the splendid illustrations by Mr. Pisa." —Daily Mail. " 

OXFORD. With Descriptions by H. C. Minchin, M.A., and 

ROBERT PEEL, and 100 Pictures in Colour. Crown 8vo 6s 
A remarkably interesting book.”— Glasgow Herald. 

The illustrations are quite delightful.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The BIBLE and CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses and 

Tih’S?’' By WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 6e. 
a guide tiThfe lttempts *° prove ,he permanent claim of the Bible to be an inspired book and 


RICHES and POVERTY. By I.. G. Chiozza Money. Demy 8vo, 

js. net. 

The Author describes this book as the Golden Key to the Social Problem. It is a fascinating 
study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 

“ Mr. Money is a master of figures, and he understands the facts that lie behind them.”— 
Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Money has rendered us a great service in visualising for us the great injustice which 
underlies our whole civilisation. The book teems with statistics, and yet it contain* not one 
dull or uninteresting page.”—D aily News. 

SONOSofthe WEST: Folk Songs of Devon and Cornwall. 

Collected from the mouths of the People. By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., H. FLEET 
WOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. New and Revised Edition, under the Musical Editorship of 
CECIL J. SHARP, Principal of the Hampstead Conservatoire. Imperial 4to, 5s. net. 

SEA LIFE in NELSON’S TIME. By John Masefield. With 

many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. nst. 

“ A book which «very grown-up Englishman should read and every English boy should 
possess and keep.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“A wonderful picture of sea life a hundred years ago. It is a clear, strong, live work, 
every line of it.”—D aily News. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

EDWARD HUTTON. Foap. Svo, 35. fid. net. 

“ The most perfect gems of English love poems.”—D aily Express. 

“A charming anthology . . ; all of gold/’— Daily Graphic. 

“A most discriminate collection. A few notes, entirely felicitous, have been added, 
and .1 slight but accurate and informing sketch prefixed.”— Morning Leader. 

“ An exquisite and fragrant garland ; a volume to keep close at hand.” —T. P/s Weekly. 

The SECRET of POPULARITY. By Emily Holt. Crown 8vo, 

3*. 6d. net. 

This useful book show’s the way to attain social success. 

The QREEN SPHINX. By Bart Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d.net. 

“A volume of quite unusual interest. The wisest will recognise here an individual note, 
the voice of a man who possesses the power of vision.”—D aily News. 

The DOINGS of ARTHUR. Described and Pictured by the 

WESTMINSTER OFFICE BOY. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

MEASURE for MEASURE. By William Shakespeare. Edited 

by H. C. HART. Demy 8vo, 2S. 6d. net. \The Arden Shakes?tar* 

CLAUDE. By Edward Dillon. With many Illustrations. Demy 

l6mo, 2$. 6d. net. [Little Bocht an Art 

The COTTON TRADE. By Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the 

Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2S. 6d. net. IBooks on Business 

The TRAGEDY of SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. S. Methuen. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

A Re-Issue of PEACE OR WAR—Revised and with Additions—forming a complete 
Narrative of the War. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Vol. I. 

El KONOKLASTES and th-TENURE of KINGS and MAGISTRATES. Crown 8vo, 
6d. net; cloth, is. net. [Mctkatn'i Standard Library 

MESSRS. METHUEN’S AUTUMN NOVELS are having 
an almost unprecedented success. Nearly all have passed into 
Second, Third, Fourth, or Fifth Editions. You should ash for 
METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS at all Libraries and Book¬ 
sellers’. Especially ask for THE BLACK SPANIEL, by Robert 
HICHENS, 6s. 


Methuen’s Popular Novels. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A 8ERVANT OF THE PUBLIC 
THE BLACK 8PANIEL - ■ 

8IR ACLOVALE OE CALIS 
BREDLE - 
THE PA88P0RT - 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR 
TWISTED EGLANTINE - - 

DIVER8 VANITIES 
A NINE DAY8’ WONDER 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY 
VIVIEN 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE 
THE PATIENT MAN - 
THE FERRYMAN 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYLL 
THE PARISH NUR8E 


- Anthony Hope 

- Robert Hlohens 

- - C. Housman 

- • M. PiokthaH 

- - Rlohard Bagot 
C. N. and A. M. WUHamoon 

If. B- Marriott Watson 
Arthur Morrison 


• B. M. Croker 

- E. M. Albanesi 

- W. B. Maxwell 

• Eden Phillpotte 

Percy White 

- Helen Mather* 
Dorothea Gerard 

Mary E. Mann 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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of the objects of the poem had failed owing to Shaftes¬ 
bury’s acquittal, Dryden produced “ The Medal,” inspired, 
as it is said, by Charles II. himself, who suggested to 
Dryden, when they were walking in the Mall, the subject 
and the manner of its treatment. The same year Dryden 
by his “ MacFlecknoe ” laid low Shadwell: 

" The rest to some faint meaning make pretence 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense,” 

and this was followed by the second part of "Absalom and 
Achitophel.” Pecuniary want, however, pressed heavily 
upon the poet during these four years, and to relieve it he 
was appointed Collector of the Customs for the port of 
London at an annual salary of £5. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

In the charming address made on the occasion of his 
receiving the freedom of Edinburgh, Mr. Balfour gave 
three instances of pieces of memorable literature created in 
the seventeenth century, “ a record of conversations by 
Drummond of Hawthomden, a single lyric by the great 
Montrose, and one sentence of Fletcher of Saltoun.” 
These Mr. Balfour asserted to be the only things memorable 
in the seventeenth century. But surely consideration 
would make him change his mind. There are sentences 
written by John Knox that would compare with any prose 
of the time : and in Mr. Balfour’s talk of Scotland blossom¬ 
ing after the Union, he omitted to make any reference to 
the Scottish ballads. These ballads, after everything has 
been given its due weight, probably represent the very 
best that Scottish literature has so far brought forth. 
We know that it is not easy to date them. It would 
take us on to very uncertain ground were we to pretend 
to fix a date even to the best of the ballads, but little doubt 
can be entertained that they were written before the 
opening of the eighteenth century. It is true that Mr. 
J. H. Millar, no light authority, in his “ Literary History 
of Scotland,” will have it that Lady Wardlaw, Mickle, 
Joanna Baillie, Leyden, Scott, Hogg and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling were all able to write ballads, but here we take it 
that Mr. Millar, in the language of his own countrymen, is 
“ havering a wee.” There is certainly nothing in the best 
work of the best writers he has cited that approaches the 
finest of the ballads, and this is so absolutely true that we 
scarcely care to argue about it. 


Mr. Balfour’s exaltation of the Scotland that came into 
existence after the Union was, of course, very natural 
upon a festive occasion when careful and exact criticism 
would have been out of place; but, after all, Scotland 
since theUnionhas not produced a Shakespeare in literature, 
a Sir Isaac Newton in mathematics, or a Bacon in philosophy. 
She would seem rather to have shared in a simple manner 
the prosperity of the country to which she was united. 
Edinburgh naturally became a great literary centre in the 
time of Bums, and, as naturally, ceased to be so when the 
new means of locomotion brought London within easy 
reach. Two names, of course, stand out pre-eminently in 
the history of Scottish literature, those of Sir Walter Scott 
and Robert Burns, with Thomas Carlyle perhaps a good 
third. But we are afraid that the ingenious theory put 
forward by Mr. Balfour cannot account for their appear¬ 
ance; otherwise it would be imperative to find at least 
an equally good reason for the coming of Fielding or Robert 
Herrick. 


Lovers of Dryden may regret to hear that the house in 
Long Acre, where he resided from 1682 to 1686, is in process 
of demolition. Considered from a literary point of view, 
this is the most brilliant part of Dryden’s life, nearly 
coinciding with the period when he abandoned rhymed 
heroic drama for didactic and satiric poetry. In 1681 he 
had published " Absalom and Achitophel ” and, when one 


Dryden also lived in Fetter Lane, in a house which has 
been pulled down, and he died at 43 Gerrard Street, Soho, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. The building in 
Long Acre is of interest, not only because of its association 
with Dryden, but also because of its memories of the 
palmy days of printing, when it was not uncommon for a 
pressman to take twenty minutes over pulling one impres¬ 
sion. In 1834 John Davy, removing from Queen Street, set 
up his press here, and in 1869 the business was given the 
style of “ The Dryden Press.” The printing-office is sepa¬ 
rate from the house—which probably has been but little 
altered structurally since 1686—and occupies what doubt¬ 
less was, in Dryden’s time, a garden. 


In Jesse’s “Memorials of London ” there is a reference 
to the Long Acre of Dryden’s day which is worth quoting: 

“ Proceeding up St. Martin’s Lane we come to Long Acre, 
which in the reign of Edward VI consisted of a large field 
called Seven Acres, or the Long Acre, and was granted with 
Covent Garden to the Earl of Bedford. It was sometimes also styled 
The Elms, from a row of trees which grew upon it; and which 
gave way to rows of houses in the reign of Charles I. It waa 
inhabited by Coachmakers as long back as 1695, > n which year, as we 
find by the parish accounts, John Sanders, of Long Acre, coachmaker, 
was fined ^12. for not serving the office of overseer. Oliver Cromwell 
lived here from 1637 to 1643, on the south side ; he was rated to the 
poor at 10s. iod., a large sum, and a high rating in those days: he is 
called in the rate-book, Captain Cromwell. Dryden, the poet, lived 
in a house facing Rose Street, now No. 137 (the house in which this 
book was printed) from 1682 to 1686; he is described as ‘John 
Dryden, Esq.,' an unusual distinction. The mention of Rose Street 
reminds us that in this uninviting locality, little aspiring now to be 
‘ the sweet muse of a poetic child,' lived for many years Samuel Butler, 
the author ol ' Hudibras '; and here he is supposed to have died. 
Taylor, the water-man and water poet, who lived from 1586 to 1654, kept 
a public-house with the sign of his own head, in Long Acre.” 


Thomas Cope, formerly printer to the Bank of England, 
was apprenticed to Davy; Phelps, the tragedian, worked 
for him; and Douglas Jerrold is said to have worked here 
also, as a compositor, though his name does not appear in 
such of the wages books as remain. In a volume of speci¬ 
men types, lent us by Mr. C. H. Davy, there is an amusing 
allusion to Dr. Wadd, the author of “ Mems, Maxims, and 
Memoirs.” He frequently visited the office, wearing silk 
stockings and a sword, and was “ constantly taking snuff, 
kept loose in his waistcoat pockets; and so profusely was 
his manuscript be-snuffed that the office snuff-box was 
often replenished by shaking out the copy.” This habit of 
snuff-taking still exists among printers, and a compositor 
without a snuff-box is rare. 


A too literal correspondent writes to complain that 
as Cicero was executed in his sixty-third year, he could 
not have written the “ Cato Major ” or “ De Senectute ’’ in 
his eighty-fourth. We should have imagined Professor 
Knight’s meaning to be clear enough—that Cicero put his 
thoughts into the mouth of a man who was in his eighty- 
fourth year when he was supposed to have uttered them ; 
for M. Porcius Cato, if, as Cicero says, he was bom in the 
year before the consulship of Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
would have been in his eighty-fourth year in B.c. 130, the 
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year in which Scipio Aemilianus and Laelius were imagined 
calling upon him. Cicero himself was in his sixty-second or 
sixty-third year when he wrote the “ De Senectute ” ; so, 
at least, it is judged from a well-known passage in a letter 
to Atticus (Ad Att. xiv. 21) written on May 11, 44, in which 
he first mentions it as having been already sent to his 
friend. His words are : “ Legendus mihi saepius est Cato 
maior ad te missus. Amariorem enim me senectus facit.” 
We feel tempted to apologise to our readers for recalling 
these familiar facts. 


In 1796 some careless workman very nearly incurred the 
ban of Shakespeare, for in that year the end of his grave 
was accidentally opened. A worse fate befell Sir Thomas 
Browne, who had made no objurgative provision against 
the disturbance of his bones. In 1840 some workmen 
broke open his coffin—and he suffered the “ tragicall 
abomination ” of having his skull “ knav’d out of his grave ” 
and made, not a drinking-vessel, but an object of scientific 
curiosity in the Norwich Museum. Mr. Edmund Owen very 
rightly suggests that an exact cast should be made for the 
Museum, and the skull returned to its proper place. An 
interesting point has been made by Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, who shows that Sir Thomas was the first person 
to use the world “ electricity ” as a noun (“ Pseud. Ep.,” 
1646, p. 79), and in a true, if only partial sense, meaning 
the property of alum, talc and other substances of attract¬ 
ing other bodies when rubbed or warmed. 


It is natural that, the generation of the inimitable 
caricaturist having disappeared, its landmarks should 
follow fast. Another of the many places associated with 
Dickens and his characters vanishes in the demolition of 
the then empty “shop at a street corner, near the Market 
Place,” at Dover, where David Copperfield sat, lonely and 
weary, “ deliberating upon wandering to those other places 
which had been mentioned,” in his search for the im¬ 
mortalised Betsy Trotwood. It was here that his good 
angel appeared in the guise of a benevolent but dispiriting 
fly-driver. _ 


It is curious that Dickens passed Gravesend without 
mention in his description of David’s walk to Dover, 
jumping from Blackheath to Rochester in the space of a 
few lines. “ Living on the Dover road,” writes a con¬ 
tributor, “ I often think of the forlorn David, and wonder 
why his creator neglected so consistently the town which 
he says was famous for shrimps and Rosherville Gardens. 
It is strange that, living so near it as he did, and visiting 
Cobham so frequently, and being so often in Gravesend 
itself, he mentions it so seldom. The recently discovered 
letter dated from Gravesend proves, if proof were neces¬ 
sary, that he was not a stranger there. But the Commer¬ 
cial Hotel, which might also be described as more than 
‘waterside,’ does not presume upon the fact that he is 
known to have put up there.” It is perhaps no more than 
fair that his indifference is now reciprocated by a truly 
galling neglect. There is no branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship nearer than Rochester. 


The dispute in the Westminster Gazette between Mr. 
Wells and the schoolmasters as to the alleged dulness of 
the latter is not strictly within our province ; but one sen¬ 
tence in one schoolmaster’s letter does challenge a literary 
paper to comment. Mr. R. F. Cholmondely writes to point 
out that a schoolmaster’s opportunities of being brilliant 
are limited by the imperfect receptivity of his pupils; and 
he continues: “ The best we can do for them is to educate 
them to prefer Marie Corelli to Guy Maupassant.” Could 
anything be at once more British and more pedagogic ? 
Of course the writings of Guy de Maupassant are not for 
little boys—they recognise that even in France. Boys as 
a rule have no anxiety to read them, because they know 


nothing about them. But the idea of the schoolmaster 
moulding the taste of the future generation by solemnly 
pointing out how inferior is “ Boule de Suif” to “The 
Sorrows of Satan ” and “ Pierre et Jean ” to “ Barabbas ” 
—that is the picture that appeals to us. It throws quite 
a flood of light upon the pedagogic mind, and upon the 
abysms of hypocrisy to which good men will stoop to 
strengthen what they conceive to be their moral influence. 
Preference of Miss Corelli to Guy de Maupassant, it 
appears, is an ideal—not the highest conceivable, but the 
highest attainable—for a teacher of youth, who, as he puts 
it, must “make his moral being his prime care.” Really, 
it is no wonder that writers of the temper of Mr. Wells 
find that some people’s morality is indistinguishable from 
(hick-headedness. 


Our sympathies go out to Mr. George Meredith in his 
double calamity. He has broken his leg—happily the news 
of his condition is reassuring—and a Welsh Bishop has 
fallen upon him for something he said iu a private letter 
about the Church of England in Wales. Dare we add 
the attack of our friend the “ Man in the Street,” and call 
it a triple calamity ? But there are consolations for us, 
if not for him. Dr. Wallace’s autobiography and other 
annals show how much good work has sometimes been 
done by men forced to lie up. Perhaps the broken leg will 
result in a new novel or poem. 


The Times announces that the whole library of the late 
Sir Joseph Hawley will be sold by auction by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, of Cockspur-street, on November 30, 
at Leybourne Grange, Mailing, Kent, where the collection 
was formed. The county histories are numerous and 
particularly fine, including Hoare’s ancient and modern 
Wiltshire, Shaw’s Staffordshire, Surtees’s Durham, and 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, mostly in choice morocco and 
calf binding by Riviere, Bedford, Hayday, and others. 
The whole of the contents of the mansion, which include 
some fine clocks and bronzes, will be dispersed at the same 
time. 


Some years ago when “ Mrs. Green ” was published, much 
attention was directed to the promising author of those 
witty and clever sketches, Miss Evelyne E. Rynd, and 
much was expected from her by those who were on the 
look-out for new names in English literature. Unfortu¬ 
nately for her and for us, her physical health has not 
been so robust as to admit of her doing more than casual 
work, and she is far indeed from having sent out that 
stream of books which is seldom expected in vain from one 
who has achieved a brilliant first success. To her “ Mrs. 
Green ” she added that charming collection of stories, 
“ The Riggleses and Others,” and that is all Miss Rynd 
has published up to now. All the more welcome, therefore, 
will be the announcement that she has another book in the 
press, which will be published in the course of a few weeks. 
It is to be called “ Different Drummers,” and contains 
among other things more of Miss Rynd’s delightful 
sketches of the people who five in her Kentish valley. 


The first volume of the Cambridge English Classics 
“ Beaumont and Fletcher,” has just reached us. We hope 
to devote due space to the consideration of this important 
book in a future number. Meanwhile, it is enough to refer 
to its pathetic and personal interest. The text of this and 
the second of the ten volumes which will complete the 
work was edited by a brilliant and patient scholar, who 
died, much too young for English literature, last January. 
What Arnold Glover began, his friend and former colla¬ 
borator, Mr. A. R. Waller, has been asked by the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press to complete. The text 
used is that of the Second Folio (1679), and, in accordance 
with the scheme of the series, it is not modernised. 
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Mr. Roger Fry, the well-known art critic, has just com¬ 
pleted the new illustrated edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
‘‘ Discourses,” which will be issued shortly by Messrs, 
beeley. He has spent much time and thought on its 
preparation, both in selecting and writing notes on the 
numerous illustrations, and on the introductions to each 
Discourse. His notes to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s text are 
also most interesting, and throw new light on many obscure 
references. The book will be issued at the popular price 
of 7s. 6d. This is, oddly enough, the first attempt (with 
the exception of the edition containing twelve plates by 
John Burnet, published in 1842) to add to the “ Discourses ” 
the valuable aid and deserved embellishment of illustra¬ 
tions. 


Mr. Wyndham Albery, a son of James Albery, the author 
of the The 7 wo Roses and other once popular plays, and 
his wife, the lady known to playgoers as Miss Mary Moore, 
is about to publish, through Mr. Heinemann, a little book 
of Poems, of which report speaks very highly. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish on the 30th inst. a new 
story of life in a preparatory school, entitled “ Maitland 
Major and Minor,” by Mr. Charles Turley, illustrated by 
Mr. Gordon Browne. Mr. Turley will be favourably 
remembered as the author of “ Godfrey Marten.” 


“ A Book of Mortals: being a Record of the good Deeds 
and Qualities of what Humanity is pleased to call the 
Lower Animals,” is the title of a book by Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel, which Mr. Heinemann will publish on the 30th inst. 
The work is a plea for recognition of what may be called 
the human side of animals, their intimate relation to, and 
far-reaching influence upon man. Examples of this human 
side are taken from modern instances as well as from the 
myths of East and West, and the book has forty full-page 
illustrations. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing a nonsense-book next 
week to which Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes the 
illustrations. The full title of the volume is, *• Biography 
for Beginners,” being a collection of Miscellaneous Examples 
for the use of Upper Forms, edited by E. Clerihew, B.A., 
and with forty diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. The examples 
dealt with range from King Edward the Confessor to George 
Bernard Shaw- 


Readers of the recently published “ Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones” will find at the beginning of chap. xx. a 
reference to “ the most soothing piece of work that he 
ever did.” Under the title of “ The Flower Book ” the 
Fine Art Society will shortly issue the volume of drawings 
so described, reproduced with absolute exactness by a Paris 
firm who have recently become well known lor their skill 
in methods peculiar to themselves. The originals, which 
are the property of Lady Burne-Jones, are contained in a 
book in which die artist made notes of Old English names 
of flowers that attracted his fancy, such as "Love in a 
Mist,” " Meadow Sweet,” “ Rose of Heaven,” “ Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy,” afterwards making studies in the same volume, 
not of the flowers themselves, but of subjects suggested by 
their names to his imagination. The edition will consist 
of three hundred copies only. The same firm will also 
publish shortly a volume entitled “ Axel Haig and His 
Work,” which will contain a brief biography of the well- 
known Swedish etcher by Mr. E. A. Armstrong, with a 
complete list of the etchings and reproductions of twenty- 
five characteristic examples. It will contain also repro¬ 
ductions of a number of his pencil-drawings and water¬ 
colours, many of them made as studies for well-known 
etchings, the illustrations numbering, with a portrait of 
the artist, forty-six in all. In the edition de luxe, of 
which will be published five hundred copies only, there 
will also be included an original etching, made expressly 
for this work, of the Capilla Del Condestable, one of the 
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chapels of Burgos Cathedral. The ordinary edition will 
also be strictly limited in number. 


As we go to press we hear with great regret of the death 
of Mr. George Lillie Craik, who had been an active partner 
in Macmillan’s for forty years. A keen lover of poetry, he 
was a personal friend of Tennyson and Browning; but it 
was not only distinguished poets who were proud of Mr. 
Craik’s friendship. Struggling authors in plenty, and even 
youngsters who had barely commenced author at all (the 
writer speaks from personal experience), had to thank Mr. 
Craik for profound advice and generous encouragement. 
Mr. Craik’s first wife was Miss Muloch, author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Our remarks on reprints are not, we must confess, borne 
out by the admissions and practice of publishers in general. 
Mr. J ohn Long now announces a new series of classics, to 
be called “ The Carlton Classics,” of which the first six 
volumes are just ready: “ Childe Harold’s Pligrimage," 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “The Four Georges,” 
“ Warren Hastings,” “ Poe’s Tales ” (selected), “ The Life 
of Nelson.” There are three different bindings, paper, 
cloth and leather, and the prices are 3d., 6d., and is., all 
net. 


Many people who remember Mrs. Allingham’s “ Happy 
England” will welcome her pictures in “The Homes of 
Tennyson ” which Messrs. Black are about to publish in 
their smaller series of Beautiful Books. The originals of 
many of the drawings which appear in the volume are in 
the possession of the Tennyson family, the poet himself 
having taken a personal interest in them while they were 
being painted by Mrs. Allingham. The description of the 
“ Homes,” which is by Mr. Arthur Paterson, is also derived 
from intimate acquaintance, and the necessary materials 
have been gathered on the spot. 


On October 30 Mr. Unwin will publish a new book by 
Mrs. Catherine Bearne, author of “ A Leader of Society at 
Napoleon’s Court,” and other volumes on French history 
and biography. It is entitled “ A Queen of Napoleon's 
Court,” and is the life-story of Desiree Clary, who married 
Bemadotte, King of Sweden. Among all the extraordinary 
careers in the great days of the First Napoleon there were 
none more romantic, brilliant, and successful than those of 
Jean Bemadotte and Ddsirde Clary, who began their lives 
as the son of a Gascon lawyer and the daughter of a 
Marseilles merchant, and ended them as King and Queen 
of Sweden. Ddsirde’s childhood was overshadowed by the 
gloom and terror of the Revolution ; her youth was spent 
among the dissipations and splendours of Napoleon’s 
court, of which she was a prominent member; her later 
life and old age were passed in the peace and dignity of her 
northern kingdom. Her connection and friendship with 
the Bonaparte family, her engagement to Napoleon him¬ 
self, and her intimate association with all the principal 
persons of his court, give the book a peculiar interest. 


“ The Cathedral Builders in England ” is the title and 
describes the contents of the forthcoming number of the 
Portfolio Monographs, published by Messrs. Seeley. Mr. 
Edward S. Prior, the author, is well known by his writings 
on Gothic art, and he has produced an illuminating and 
interesting book. Amongst the many illustrations of the 
Cathedrals as they used to be, there will be several 
facsimiles in colours and gold of miniatures from old 
Missals selected mainly to show the mural decorations of 
the Cathedrals when they were erected. 


With next week’s Academy there will be presented an 
Illustrated Supplement containing articles on “Old 
Bindings as Literary Hunting-Grounds,” by Strickland 
Gibson ; “Title-pages Old and New,” and other articles. 
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LITERATURE 

THE LAST FEW YEARS 

A History of Our Own Times, from the Diamond. Jubilee, 1897, 
to the Accession of Edward VII. By Justin McCarthy. 
Two vols. (Chatto & Windus, 24s.) 

We cannot pretend to have any decided partiality lor red- 
hot history, and in the volumes before us Mr. Justin 
McCarthy might be figured more accurately as the writer 
of a magnified Annual Register than as a grave and 
deliberate student. The fault is not altogether his. It is 
impossible for any one to write history contemporaneously, 
since it is necessary for a length of time to elapse before 
events are seen in their true proportion and perspective. 
And this holds more true of the present time than of those 
periods in the world’s history when a deadly calm prevailed 
or the arts of peace were cultivated without glamour or 
ostentation. To-day the wisest heads in Europe are 
puzzled to put a true value on the events that have recently 
taken place. Even the South African War is dwarfed by 
the momentous struggle that has taken place in the Far 
East, and for the moment Europe appears to be in labour 
and ready to bring forth changes, the exact nature of which 
no one is able to describe. Mr. McCarthy slides somewhat 
easily over the conflict with Paul Kruger and his troops. 
His desire to be fair to those whose policy and opinions 
are opposed to his own is obvious and praiseworthy, but 
he does not attempt to make even a brief record of the 
events of the struggle. He repeats the criticisms passed 
upon our unpreparedness, but without bringing in much 
of that illumination which might have been obtained 
from the history of other States. It is very seldom in 
history that a country is absolutely ready for war before 
becoming engaged in it. The case of France in 1870 is 
notorious; but it is no less true that the German army 
had in it elements of weakness of which a more formidable 
foe would have been quick to take advantage. We have 
seen in the Far East that Russia—who for long had been 
the bugbear of Europe—was but a helpless giant at the 
mercy of an active and intelligent adversary, and the 
Japanese also showed us that true humanity in warfare 
consists in accomplishing an object regardless of blood¬ 
shed. Our experience in South Africa seemed to show 
that a frontal attack was a mistake, but the Japanese 
generals made frontal attacks time and again and carried 
their point, no matter at what expense of bloodshed. 
Their resolution, however, had the effect of bringing the 
struggle to a close much sooner than would otherwise 
have been the case, and therefore of avoiding the hard¬ 
ships and misery that usually follow a prolonged war. 
Again, during our conflict with the Transvaal the German 
military critics were never tired of sneering at the length of 
time which it took us to bring the war to a conclusion : since 
then the Germans themselves have had, on a small scale, 
a similar difficulty to deal with in the revolt of the Herreros, 
and after a vast expenditure and much loss of time, men 
and money, they have made no perceptible advance, thus 
reducing their own criticisms to futility. 

Mr. McCarthy does not appear to be a very close student 
of foreign politics. The rivalry and ambitions of European 
countries which still threaten to involve us and them in a 
sanguinary and doubtful conflict are passed by unnoticed. 
Generations hence, when the history of this time comes to 
be written in reality, it will be possible to gauge in the 
light of subsequent events a thousand portents, the signifi¬ 
cance of which is more or less hidden from us. That 
significance our historian of the moment has utterly ig¬ 
nored. 

On questions of domestic policy Mr. McCarthy’s book 
may be considered as a useful help to memory. He has 
chronicled events at any rate, if he is not always successful 
in allotting to each its due significance. Never for one 
moment does he forget that he is a Parnellite and a Home 
Ruler. Nor does he seem able to grasp the comparative 


insignificance of this Irish question in view of the larger 
issues that are looming in the distance. The chapter on 
“ Employer and Workman,” which relates the story of 
labour legislation in the House of Commons, will illustrate 
what we mean. Here Mr. McCarthy assumes that the 
majority in the House has a natural antipathy to the 
Irish Nationalist members, forgetting, it would appear, that 
this feeling, if it exists at all, was generated by the miserable 
tactics of obstruction carried out so unremittingly in the 
early ’eighties by Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell. Members of 
the House of Commons whose one object and aim was to 
reduce its deliberations to futility could scarcely be justified 
in turning round and complaining that their efforts had 
not been sympathetically received. The reason why the 
labour representatives have met with very different treat¬ 
ment is that they go to the House with a legitimate, 
definite object, and do not, as a rule, give their energies to 
increasing the difficulties of those who have equally definite 
bat different aims. 

The fourth chapter in the first volume is headed “ The 
Death of Gladstone.” It would have been thought that 
here Mr. Justin McCarthy would shine, but the eulogy 
resolves itself on examination into an admission of a vast 
number of very vague generalities. Gladstone, we are 
told, had been “ a very great statesman.” “ He had 
been a profound student oif history and of literature, a 
lover of poetry and all the arts, a man who understood 
and appreciated the discoveries and influences of modem 
science ”—but all this is lacking in precision. The im¬ 
partial historian of the future will in sill probability point 
to Mr. Gladstone as perhaps the greatest financier of his 
age. Of all his oratory the Budget speeches are the most 
valuable, because in them he had worked out useful and 
practical plans for the regulation of taxation. Foreign 
politics he does not seem to have understood. At any 
rate, there is very little in his history which show's that 
he was prepared for the great and significant events that 
w'ere to follow his death. Nor was he happy in his colonial 
policy. It was only as a minister for domestic affairs that 
he achieved the highest distinction, and the fluent and 
easy praise bestowed upon him by his eulogist is of little 
value unless it either confirms or combats this view. This 
is what renders us dissatisfied with the long and wordy 
chapter in which we have a richauffi of the speeches made 
in Parliament at Gladstone’s death, and a long account of 
his lving-in-state and other events connected with his 
funeral. The salient fact about Mr. Gladstone’s death, and 
at the same time the most severe criticism that can be 
passed upon his life, is that he left the Liberal Party dis¬ 
united and broken up. They had consumed the last re¬ 
mainder biscuit of the vigorous administrations of which he 
was head, and neither he nor any of his contemporaries 
was able to foreshadow those larger problems which the 
future was to open. 

After all, Mr. Gladstone had his reward in his lifetime, 
and since his death his followers have been almost con¬ 
tinuously in the cold shades of opposition. His great 
rival, I.ord Beaconsfield, enjoyed, comparatively speaking, 
only a few glimpses of actual power, but he left behind 
him a tradition and a policy that have kept the Con¬ 
servative party strong ever since. We do not say that 
it was an absolutely right tradition, or a right policy, but 
it was clearly defined, as far as it went, and sufficient 
to supply a rallying-point to those who followed him. 
Among others whose epitaphs are written in these volumes 
we find, of politicians, Mundella and John Osborne Morgan ; 
among journalists, R. H. Hutton ; among writers, Mrs. 
Oliphant and Jean Ingelow; among artists, Gilbert and 
Linton ; among lawyers, Frederick Lockwood. These all 
died in 1897, and in each case a few paragraphs are written 
about them such as might very appropriately have 
appeared in the obituary column of a morning paper. In 
1898 Prince Bismarck passed away, but the two or three 
pages devoted to him want “ grip ”—ifj,we may speak 
colloquially—and Mr. McCarthy passes over withjno more 
than a brief mention the curious fact that, despite of 
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Prince Bismarck having been the maker of modern 
Germany, the young Kaiser, when he came to the throne, 
was in a position to dismiss him from his service, as if 
determined to show that the German Empire—like the 
ancient Roman army—was independent of individuals. 
So, with a good deal of chatter about Scottish crofters and 
Home Rule and Mr. Balfour and the rest of it, the first 
volume comes to a close. 

In the second volume we have two long chapters devoted 
to the South African War, and other two are full of 
tombstones, while naturally the illness and death of Queen 
Victoria fill many pages. Perhaps one of the most interest¬ 
ing chapters in the book is that entitled “ A Retro¬ 
spect of the Arts of Peace.” In this the familiar story 
of the telegraph from its earliest days to the appearance 
of Marconi, the development of the Post Office, the spread 
of education, the improvement of the roads, the extension 
of local government, and the hygienic alterations in towns 
are passed in review, though here again the book would 
have been increased in value for purposes of reference if 
facts had been given with more precision. The actual 
birth-rate and death-rate furnish the true comment on the 
value of the hygienic alterations introduced from the 
time of Queen Victoria. The pages devoted to our amuse¬ 
ments might also have been improved, as both in town 
and country these have undergone a complete transforma¬ 
tion. The purity of Queen Victoria’s Court was reflected 
in the better tone that was gradually given to theatres 
and music-halls, which had been characterised previously 
more by breadth than by refinement. At the opening 
of the reign many amusements were in vogue that have 
now gone out of fashion altogether. To-day there is no 
prize-fighting, though the performances of some of the 
pugilists with gloves on might satisfy even the spectators 
of the early ’forties. Cock-fighting, too, has become 
practically obsolete, and Mr. McCarthy is of opinion that 
stag-hunting and pigeon-shooting have only a short time 
to stay. It is significant of Mr. McCarthy’s methods, 
however, that he devotes much more space to an account 
of the anti-vivisection movement than to the progress of 
medical science. He certainly passes a well-deserved 
eulogy upon Lord Lister and his antiseptic treatment, but 
fails to point out the investigations of M. Pasteur without 
which these discoveries would have been at least con¬ 
siderably different. One of the most fascinating chapters 
in human history would be a full account of the progress 
made in medical study since the advent of Queen Victoria 
to the throne of England. At the tail-end of the last 
chapter comes a somewhat perfunctory account of what 
has been done in literature and art. We wonder that 
Mr. McCarthy did not give more prominence, notwith¬ 
standing what he has said in previous volumes, to this 
most interesting part of his subject. Looking at the 
work as a whole, we can only describe it as glib, fluent, 
popular—not by any means as a thoughtful and far- 
reaching study of the men and the events of our time, 
and of the tendencies of those great movements which 
they have generated. 


DARWIN’S FELLOW WORKER 

My Life, a Record of Event> and Opinion*. With facsimile 
Letters and Portraits. Two vols. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. (Chapman & Hall, 25s. net.) 

“ Hard words break no bones ”; if they did Alfred Russel 
Wallace would not be alive now to give us a yet further 
insight into that new epoch of thought which he and Charles 
Darwin created. They broke the rule of a hoary tradition, 
and set men free from the bonds of an intellectual serf¬ 
dom. Yet, strange to say, they met with but a sorry 
reward for their pains. The newly emancipated, with the 
blind folly of the moment, hurled upon their benefactors 
every kind of calumny and abuse; the spiritual pastors 
and masters of the time proclaimed a holy war against 
the new learning, and these bell-wethers were eagerly fol¬ 


lowed by the crowd. To-day Darwin's remains rest in 
Westminster Abbey, while his co-worker happily still 
dwells among us, intellectually vigorous, as may be seen 
by a perusal of these two volumes, and a strange and 
moving story it is they tell. 

Born at Usk, in Monmouthshire, in 1823, he traces in 
ample detail the history of his early life and training, 
giving us a picture of a sensitive, impressionable boy, not 
seldom misunderstood by his elders ; but as yet, showing 
no sign of any special inclination towards the career which 
was destined to have such momentous consequences. Not, 
indeed, until he had reached his nineteenth year did he 
begin to develop any serious interest in Natural History. 
At this time he was engaged in the work of surveying, acting 
as assistant to his brother; and, being thrown much upon 
his own resources, found great fascination in solitary walks 
among the moors and mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Neath. “ But what,” he says, “ became more and more 
the solace and delight of my lonely rambles was my first 
introduction to the variety, the beauty, and the mystery of 
nature as manifested in the vegetable kingdom.” As a 
matter of fact this interest had been simmering for some 
three years previous, beginning with his apprenticeship to 
the surveying work in Bedfordshire. Here he made his 
first acquaintance with geology, and “ here too,” he says, 
“during my solitary rambles I first began to feel the in¬ 
fluence of nature, and to wish to know more of the various 
flowers, shrubs, and trees I daily met with, but of which 
for the most part I did not even know the English names.” 
At Neath, in 1841, he bought his first book of botany, 
which proved a great disappointment, but Loudon’s “ En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Plants,” “ The Gardener’s Chronicle,” and a 
diligent study of living plants, soon placed him in pos¬ 
session of a fair working knowledge of the principles of 
botany. 

On coming of age he left his brother at Neath and re¬ 
turned to London to find employment. Since no surveying 
was to be had, he decided to take up the work of a school¬ 
master, and quickly obtained a post in the Collegiate 
School at Leicester. It was here that he first fell under 
the spell of Spiritualism, and met the man who was to play 
so important a part in his future career—Henry Bates. 
The first result of this meeting was to introduce Wallace to 
the delights of entomology. Bates was an enthusiast, and 
had a fine collection of beetles, all found, to Wallace’s 
amazement, in the neighbourhood of Leicester. Wallace 
proceeded forthwith to provide himself with the necessary 
outfit and start work in this new field. But at the end of the 
year 1841, finding that he had no vocation as a teacher, he 
returned to Neath, and joining another brother started anew 
as a surveyor, and impressed his brother into the work of a 
collector of Natural History specimens. From time to time 
he and Bates exchanged letters, and during a visit from Bates 
in 1848 the idea of a collecting trip to the tropics was 
mooted. This scheme was born of the fascination exercised 
on both by the perusal of three books now reckoned 
among the Classics of the Naturalist—Lyell’s “ Principles 
of Geology," Darwin’s “ Voyage of the Beagle,” and 
Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative.” Ultimately they 
decided on a zoological expedition to the Amazons, and 
set sail in the Mischief on April 26, 1848, arriving at Para 
on May 28. The story of this memorable expedition Dr. 
Wallace has already given us in his delightful “Travels 
on the Amazon.” 

From time to time he sent home the duplicates of the 
spoils of his hunting, but reserved his private collection 
and the results of his last few years’ work, until he himself 
returned. Thus, when he turned his face towards home he 
had a most valuable cargo, besides a number of live birds 
and beasts. But the voyage was full of terrors. When 
only a few days out be was laid low by fever; and ere he 
had fully recovered he was called on to face the awful 
experience of a ship on fire. After the most strenuous 
labour to overcome the enemy they had to give up the 
struggle and take to the boats, with such provisions as 
they could muster. Day alter day they drifted, living 
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like men desiring without hope. But deliverance came at 
last, in that they were picked up by a steamer laden with 
wood from Cuba. She proved to be a very unseaworthy 
boat, and before long the prospect of speedy death had to 
be faced afresh, a terrible storm arising which threatened 
to batter her rotten timbers into matchwood. As by a 
miracle, however, she weathered the gale; and on Octo¬ 
ber 12, Wallace writes: “ Oh glorious day ! Here we are 
on shore at Deal . . . Such a dinner, with our two cap¬ 
tains I Oh! beef-steaks and damson-tart, a paradise for 
hungry sinners.” 

The following two years were spent in London working 
out his collections, the result being incorporated in a series 
of papers read at the Linnaean and Zoological Societies; and 
it was at one of the meetings of the latter that he first met 
Huxley, with whom he ultimately became fairly intimate. 
During this brief breathing-space he planned an expedition 
to the Malay Archipelago. In this land of wonders he 
spent the next eight years : and laborious years they were, 
inasmuch as, in spite of fevers and delays, he collected no 
less than 128,000 specimens of Natural History, among 
which new species were to be numbered by the thousand. 
Eyes and ears and brain, during all this time, as well as 
hands, were at work, with the result that a vast number 
of new facts and observations on the country, the natives, 
and the animals and their habits was accumulated. But 
while the treasures of his expedition could only be trans¬ 
formed into useful material for the advancement of 
zoological science by himself and others after their arrival 
in England, the wealth of facts which he had gradually 
accumulated in his brain was quickly maturing: fruition 
gave the world a new theory of the origin of species. That 
such momentous results should have shaped themselves 
while he lay stretched on a bed of sickness is astounding. 
Yet such is the case. Suffering from an attack of inter¬ 
mittent fever, he sought ease from pain by pondering 
“ over any subject particularly interesting to me.” One 
day his thoughts churned up some of Malthus’s generalisa¬ 
tions set forth in his “ Principles of Population,” among 
them the “ clear exposition on ‘ the positive checks to in¬ 
crease ’—disease, accidents, war - , and famine which keep 
down the population of savage races to so much lower an 
average than that of more civilised peoples.” He applied 
a similar line of reasoning to the case of the lower animals, 
and it suddenly flashed upon him that similar checks must 
produce a like result—the fittest would survive. Verily 
this was a case of the triumph of mind over matter, for he 
writes: 

“ I waited anxiously for the termination of my fit so that I might 
at once make notes for a paper on the subject. The same evening I 
did this pretty fully, and on two succeeding evenings wrote it out 
carefully in order to send it to Darwin by the next post. . .” 

The results of the receipt of the letter all the world 
knows. Let it suffice here to recall the noble generosity 
displayed by Darwin, who had for twenty years been 
preparing a great work setting forth exactly the same 
theory, founded on that same wonderful book, “ Malthus 
on Population.” Darwin submitted the letter to his friends 
Lyell and Hooker, who rightly refused to allow him to 
make the sacrifice he seemed, as a matter of course, willing 
to make. They devised a way by which each of the two 
discoverers received his full share of the honour due to 
both. 

To a man of less generous instincts than his the sending 
of this letter to Darwin would have seemed like an un¬ 
fortunate and irreparable blunder, whereby he had robbed 
himself at least of the great prize of priority. But such a 
thought seems never to have crossed his mind. In these 
volumes he writes of this wonderful work and still more 
wonderful coincidence, as ever, with amazing modesty and 
chivalrous generosity. He is not only content to divide 
the honours of joint discovery, but insists that Darwin 
alone could have brought this theory to its full perfection. 

Reprints of a number of delightful letters, many of his 
own, others from various friends, concerning his work, the 


fauna and flora of the Malay Archipelago, and his life in 
London, conclude the first volume. 

In the second volume he deals with his friendship with 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Mivart, and others. Much of this 
is compiled from letters, for eight years after his return 
from the Malay Archipelago he left London (where he wrote 
this fascinating book and worked out his wonderful 
collection) for the country; moving thereto by degrees, 
first to Barking, next to Grays, where he built a house, 
and later to Croydon, where he wrote his great work on the 
geographical distribution of animals. 

He next embarked on a long lecturing tour in America, 
his account of which occupies nearly half of this 
volume. 

The chapters on Land Nationalisation, Socialism, and 
Spiritualism, questions in which Dr. Wallace has taken a 
very conspicuous part in later years, do not blend well with 
the rest of these pages. The name of Alfred Russel Wallace 
is indissolubly linked with that of Charles Darwin and the 
Darwinian theory, and somehow we can never willingly 
associate it with the products which have come from his 
pen during these later years. 

We bring this notice to end here with regret, inasmuch 
as we have but touched on one aspect of this remarkable 
career, but that aspect is the one which has gained for Dr. 
Wallace the admiration and regard of men of science the 
world over. Dr. Wallace has been his own recording angel, 
and those who peruse the record cannot but pronounce it 
well and truly written. 

W. P. Pycraft.. 


AN OLD ENIGMA 

Who Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? By Alfred Marks. 

(Bums & Oates, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The death of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey is a charming 
topic for the historical Sherlock Holmes. Two or three 
years ago Mr. John Pollock, in his interesting book, “The 
Popish Plot,” discussed the problem. By combining such 
elements as suited him in the absolutely discrepant 
“ revelations ” of the professional liar, Bedloe, and the 
frightened Catholic silversmith, Prance, Mr. Pollock 
threw the guilt of the murder on certain priests described 
as Jesuits by Bedloe. Their motive was, in Mr. Pollock’s 
belief, the fact that Godfrey knew a secret perilous 
to the Catholic cause. I replied (in “The Valet’s 
Tragedy,” pp. 54-103) that of all Bedloe’s “ Jesuits,” only 
one really was a Jesuit, and that he, apparently, was in 
South Wales at the time of the murder of Godfrey, while 
there was no proof at all that Godfrey knew the dangerous 
secret. Father Gerard brought forward other arguments, 
and exposed several errors in Mr. Pollock’s handling of 
documents. Now Mr. Marks goes into the whole topic. I 
have no space to consider fully his disquisition on the use 
of hypotheses. I think that an inquirer may justifiably 
try a number of hypotheses in his own mind, so long as he 
requires them to be merely provisional strings on which to 
hang facts, and discards each hypothesis when facts prove 
recalcitrant. The error is to become wedded to an hypo¬ 
thesis. “Try, if need be, one hypothesis after another,” 
says Mr. S. R. Gardiner, and I cannot see that he spoke 
unwisely. The real error is to keep adhering to the hypo¬ 
thesis which occurred to the mind before the facts were 
fully known, and to keep forcing all facts later discovered 
into the old hypothesis. Mr. Pollock’s hypothesis was that 
Godfrey knew a certain fatal secret, and was therefore 
killed by Jesuits. It was a good hypothesis, if it could be 
proved that Godfrey did know the secret, and if the evi¬ 
dence against the Jesuits was trustworthy. But there was 
no proof that the secret was known to Godfrey; while the 
evidence against the persons accused was worthless in 
every way; and these persons were not even, with one 
exception, proved to be Jesuits at all. Godfrey, the 
magistrate who took Oates’s absurd depositions, and 
instantly communicated them to the Catholic Duke of 
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York, disappeared after about 1 p.m. on a Saturday in 
October. On the following Thursday his body was found 
crumpled up in a dry ditch in the fields north of Maryle- 
bone. His own sword was fast in his body, his breast and 
throat were black, as from bruises and strangling. The neck 
was “ broken,” says Burnet; it could be moved easily 
from side to side. If Godfrey’s body had been examined 
to-day, by unemotional surgeons, there would be no 
mystery as to whether he died by his own hands or was 
strangled some days before his body was placed in the 
ditch and stabbed with his own sword. But the medical 
evidence at the inquest was that of excited surgeons, who 
were not allowed to open the body, because the brothers 
of the deceased feared a verdict of suicide and the for¬ 
feiture of the estate to the Crown. The two surgeons 
pronounced in favour of murder by strangling. 

We can never settle this question. Mr. Marks has ob¬ 
tained an expert opinion on the extant evidence from Dr. 
Freyberger. He decides, with much appearance of pro¬ 
bability, that the body of Godfrey became stiff in the 
position in which it was found in the ditch. This is fatal 
to the evidence of Bedloe, that the man was killed in 
Somerset House on the Saturday, carried to the ditch on 
Wednesday night, and there doubled up in a constrained 
position. The appearances of bruising and strangling were 
discoloration due to post-mortem hypostasis. “There was 
no direct evidence of any fracture of the neck. ... If 
the neck had been ‘ distorted ’ or ‘ dislocated,’ it would 
have become fixed and not loose.” “ The cause of death 
was probably internal haemorrhage from wounds that were 
self-inflicted.” Again, the evidence as to Godfrey’s state 
of mind went to show that he was hereditarily melan¬ 
cholic ; he had been for days in a great fright; he was in 
a terrible quandary, as he had revealed Oates’s confessions 
to the persons whom they implicated ; and his conduct on 
the Friday had been that of a man expecting death, while 
on the Saturday he had wandered vaguely about in 
town and country. For all these reasons, when writing 
on the subject, I said that only the surgical evidence 
at the inquest stood between me and a verdict of 
suicide. Whosoever thinks that Dr. Freyberger’s opinion 
outweighs that of two excited surgeons, not permitted 
to make full investigation, must decide that really 
there is no mystery. A melancholic man, in a terrible 
situation, slew’ himself, and thereby clinched the belief of a 
frenzied public in Oates’s incredible revelations. In fact, 
the evidence of Prance and Bedloe—self-contradictory in 
each case, while each set of depositions varies, in its 
varying lies, from the other—is not worth the paper on 
which it is printed. Mr. Marks gives their evidence, 
with Ralph’s tabulated list of discrepancies in parallel 
columns. He then comments on the extravagant crowd of 
impossibilities contained even in “ the greatest common 
measure ” of the contradictory narratives. He also shows 
how evidence was officially repressed and accommodated, 
and how innocent men, like Atkins, Mr. Pepys’s clerk, 
were bullied and menaced in the hope of extracting 
“revelations.” Mr. Marks’s observations on the infamies 
of the Popish Plot at large, and on the English anti- 
Catholic frenzy, are good, but surely he is forcing an open 
door. Politicians are capable of all things, and so, in 
moments of terror, is the populace. Nobody is denying 
the horrors of the time, but no mortals could endure 
James II., and the object of getting rid of James was 
pursued by every measure of infamy. The end was con¬ 
sidered to justify the means. 

Andrew Lang. 


LORD GRANVILLE 

The Life of Granville George I^eveson Gower, second Lord 
Granville, K.G. By Lord Edmond Fitzmauhice. Two 
vols. (Longmans, 30 s. net.) 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s “ Life of the Second Earl 
Granville” is an admirable specimen of political biography, 
composed upon the approved plan. It is fortified by 


letters, and packed with documents. The many affairs in 
which Lord Granville took part are described in detail 
and with much circumstance. But the book has the defects 
which correspond to its qualities of thoroughness and 
research. It is somewhat inchoate and ill-proportioned. 
The materials for the final judgment are contained within 
the two volumes, but the task of forming the judgment 
is left to the reader. The biographer, in other words, 
does not assist us as he might. He does not put before 
us a consistent portrait of the statesman, and, though 
he describes for us the traits which w r ent to form Lord 
Granville’s character, he lets the man himself elude us. 
This is a pity, but picturesque biography is out of fashion, 
and we must be content with what we can get. And there 
can be no doubt as to the value of the documents which 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has gathered together. He 
has made clear many of the dark places of modern his¬ 
tory, and no chronicler of the nineteenth century will be 
able to dispense with his aid. 

The impression of Lord Granville left upon us by the book 
is of a courtier rather than of a statesman, of one who was 
more amiable than strong. Lord Granville, indeed, might 
have belonged to one of the great Whig families, which in 
the eighteenth century played so great a part in the govern¬ 
ment of England. Not even in his later years, when he 
became Mr. Gladstone’s colleague, was he altogether 
modern in spirit. Moreover, though he was frankly liberal 
in his ideas, he did not show much practical sympathy 
with the people. It is characteristic of him that when he 
suggested Lord Rothschild for the peerage, he declared it 
wise to attach the Jews “ to the aristocracy rather than to 
drive them into the democratic camp.” From the begin¬ 
ning to the end of his life he lived in the best society. He 
rode to hounds, he was an excellent shot, he was a member 
of the Jockey Club, and when in 1874 the Liberal Party 
was supposed to have alienated the sporting and athletic 
world, he challenged the Conservative Ministry “ to pick 
their best men, and pit them against a like number of the 
defunct Liberal Government for a ride across country.” 
Nor was it merely in society and sport that he found 
pleasure. He knew the men and cities of the Continent, 
he was as intimately at home in Paris as in London; and 
he is said to have spoken French with an old-fashioned 
accent, which recalled the days of the ancien regime. But 
from his earliest youth he was marked out for politics; he 
was elected member for Morpeth when he was no more than 
twenty-two years of age ; and instantly made his way in 
the House. In 1851, when Lord Palmerston had been dis¬ 
missed for approving the coup d'etat, Lord Granville became 
Foreign Minister for the first time, and he was thus early 
familiarised with the office to which he was to devote so 
many years of his official life. Even when he was not 
actually Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Queen 
consulted him concerning our relations with the other 
powers, and there is no more interesting chapter in Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s book than that in which the 
Queen protests to Lord Granville against the policy fol¬ 
lowed in the question of Schleswig-Holstein. In the early 
part of 1864 we seemed to be on the verge of war with 
Prussia in Denmark’s defence. The Queen, in Lord Gran¬ 
ville’s phrase, “was up in her stirrups,” and “very 
German.” Of Lord Palmerston she had a profound dis¬ 
trust, and she asked the Cabinet to be firm and support 
her. The letters which she wrote to Lord Granville during 
the months of uncertainty are of the greatest interest, and 
they prove that she already exercised a profound influence 
upon her Ministers. But Lord Russell was not always 
tractable, and at timesshe appealed to Lord Granville, as if 
in despair. “Oh how fearful it is to be suspected ”—she 
writes on June 5, 1864—“uncheered—unguided and un¬ 
advised—and how alone the poor Queen feels! Her friends 
must defend her.” In the end the Queen had her way, 
and Lord Russell did not give the assistance to Denmark 
which he had promised. But the correspondence proves 
that the influence of the Crown in England was even then 
stronger than is supposed. The late Queen had not, 
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it is true, the same authority as George III., but she 
still made her voice heard in the councils of England and 
Europe. Her view of Scandinavian policy, expressed at 
this time, is so wise and so pertinent to the present day 
that it may be quoted in full: 

“ Let it be agreed upon by Europe,” she wrote to Lord Granville, 
“that at King Christian's death, and that of the King of Sweden, 
Prince Frederick of Denmark, having married the King of Sweden’s 
daughter, should succeed to the three Northern Kingdoms, which 
would thus make a strong Northern power, independent of Russia, 
and be a good barrier against that Empire, and the Duchies could 
then be placed under their lawful Duke. It must and will come to 
that; and if we helped it, that large Northern Kingdom would be 
friendly to us, whereas the two Duchies will never leave a moment’s 
peace to Denmark if they are forced to belong to her.” 

It was a bold scheme, which is further than ever from 
being realised. King Christian and King Oscar are still 
living, but Norway is separated from Sweden, and there is 
little hope of a firm union of the three Northern Kingdoms. 
In other words, the barrier against Russia is weaker than 
ever, and it is possible that the near future may prove the 
wisdom of the Queen’s proposal. 

When, in the early part of his career, Lord Granville 
counted Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell among his 
colleagues, the Government was like a family compact. 
The members lived on terms of intimate friendship, and 
called each other by nicknames. “ Cupid ’’ and “ The 
Spider ” are more familiar in sound than Lord Palmerston 
and Sir Charles Wood, and disagreement was difficult 
among men who permitted themselves this freedom of 
address. But when Lord Granville, having, like his great 
chief of later days, declined overtures of alliance from the 
other side, began to serve under Mr. Gladstone, the habits 
of political life changed. It is impossible to imagine any 
one bold enough to address Mr. Gladstone by his nick¬ 
name, if, indeed, anything so profane as a nickname ever 
approached that august personage. (As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Gladstone, horresco referens, seems to have had a nick¬ 
name, and to have been called “ Merrypebbles ” by some 
intrepid persons. But this was behind his back, and pro¬ 
bably he never knew of the freedom thus taken by his 
colleagues.) A stem civility replaced the gaiety of friend¬ 
ship, and Lord Granville, more than all, must have felt the 
change. However, he served Mr. Gladstone faithfully for 
many years. At a time when the party’s fortunes were at 
a low ebb in the House of Lords, he held the ungrateful 
post of leader. He was, moreover, in full sympathy with 
Mr. Gladstone’s schemes, and sometimes was more keen in 
their support than the Prime Minister himself. The dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish Church, for instance, might have 
dropped, had it not been for Lord Granville’s persistency. 
Mr. Gladstone was ill, and, rather than endure the strain of 
a contest with the House of Lords, was inclined to abandon 
the Bill. But Lord Granville stood firm, and with the help 
of Lord Cairns and the Archbishop was able to frame such 
amendments as might be accepted by either side. 

As the Foreign Minister of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ments, Lord Granville cannot be said to have distinguished- 
himself. Though he declined to surrender to the Tories 
on the question of the Irish Church, he did not always 
show so bold a front to the nations of Europe as he did to 
his opponents in the House of Lords. We cannot remem¬ 
ber with satisfaction his treatment of either Russia or the 
United States. And he must always bear the largest part 
of the blame which attaches to those who sent out General 
Gordon and left him to perish. It was at his suggestion 
that Gordon was chosen : 

" Do you see any objection to using Gordon in some way ? ” Lord 
Granville wrote to Gladstone on November 27, 1883. He has an 
immense name in Egypt—he is popular at home. He is a strong but 
sensible opponent of slavery. He has a small bee in his bonnet. If 
you do not object, I could consult Baring by telegraph.” 

Mr. Gladstone did not object, and General Gordon, after 
an interview with certain members of the Government, 
left for Egypt. Lord Granville bought his ticket at 
Charing Cross, and gave him his last instructions. Some 


time later, when Gordon had overstepped these instruc¬ 
tions, Granville shared the general responsibility in not 
recalling him. Having once permitted him to take his own 
line, the Government was absolutely pledged to save his 
life, if it were possible. And, when the expedition of 
relief was at last proposed, it must be remembered that 
Lord Granville did not regard the proposal with a favour¬ 
able eye. The disgrace, already old, will never be forgotten, 
and it is happy for Lord Granville that the incident is dis¬ 
cussed by so fair and temperate a historian as Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. The chapter devoted to General 
Gordon is the best in the book. There is no trace of 
prejudice or feeling from beginning to end of it. Lord 
Edmond faces the question without hesitancy or passion, 
and he has given us in a spirit of true impartiality all the 
facts, upon which to base a judgment. But impartiality 
is a virtue of which he never loses sight, and though his 
book does not give us a clear portrait of Lord Granville, it 
holds within its covers a mass of facts and documents, 
with which the historian of the nineteenth century will 
never be able to dispense. 


EDWIN DROOD AGAIN 

The Puzzle of Dickens’s Last Plot. By Andrew Land. 

(Chapman & Hall, 2 s. 6 d. net.) 

The reader of Mr. Lang’s volume is likely to find himself 
in the position of Alice in Wonderland, possessed of an 
irresistible inclination to ask a multitude of questions, and 
painfully conscious that he will only obtain bewildering 
answers. Mr. Lang, indeed, has found it convenient, when 
fairly nonplussed, to resort to the excellent plan of 
Humpty Dumpty, who declared that words only meant 
what he meant, and not what other people—with prejudices 
—understood them to mean. I am, naturally, one of those 
people with prejudices. When Mr. Lang contends that 
Dickens did not intend Edwin Drood to be killed by that 
cleverest of designing villains, John Jasper, I inquire why 
he told John Forster exactly the contrary, why he repeated 
that “ Drood was dead ’’ to his son, and why he led his 
artist, Luke Fildes, to the same conclusion ? Mr. Lang 
has an answer ready. The words meant nothing: they 
were spoken to deceive; or, if this explanation does not 
satisfy, there is an alternative—they were not understood. 
When Mr. Lang asserts that Mr. Grewgious would be in 
Cloisterham Cathedral, at midnight or later (strange 
time 1), on the date that Dickens said he was to be in 
London, and I ask how this could be : “ Oh,” replies Mr. 
Lang, gaily, “ he no doubt changed his mind,” and, with¬ 
out producing evidence, he considers that point disposed 
of. When I ask why Edwin Drood should put to the 
opium-woman questions to which he already knew the 
answers, Mr. Lang is as ready as before with a startling 
elucidation: it was “to maintain the conversation.” He 
omits, however, to turn to the story itself and discover 
that it had no such result. The conversation was not 
maintained: it abruptly concluded. Thus do we get as 
much satisfaction out of Mr. Lang’s answers as Alice got 
out of the answers of Humpty Dumpty. 

Mr. Lang’s solution of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood’* 
is, in brief, that Jasper “ bungled ” his carefully premedi¬ 
tated murder; that Drood was put in the Sapsea vault 
with the quicklime, but “ walked out ” ; that he was not 
quite sure who his assailant was, and so, six months later, 
watched him in disguise (taking, by the way, the most 
absurdly obvious disguise, for a man, that could be thought 
of); that J asper, who knew him so well, who had so deli¬ 
cate an ear for sound and so quick an eye for action, never 
recognised him by face, voice, or gesture; that ultimately 
Drood induced Jasper to revisit the Sapsea vault, and 
there confronted him; and that Jasper, who had to be 
brought to the gallows somehow, and had not hitherto 
committed the crime necessary for that purpose, thereupon 
killed Neville Landless—(“ There is now something to 
hang J asper for, the slaying of Landless, though as far as 
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I can see, that was done in self-defence,” says Mr, Lang)— 
and was thus condemned to death for a subsequent event 
committed in extenuating circumstances! Such is Mr, 
Lang’s “ unfolding of the mystery.” The first question is: 
Was such a “ farrago of unnatural nonsense ” ever likely 
to have been conceived by Dickens and to have been 
regarded by him to the last moment as one of his triumphs ? 

Dickens had promised a “new and incommunicable 
idea, difficult to work.” Mr. Lang admits that Edwin’s 
revival and his watching of Jasper would not have consti¬ 
tuted a new idea, that it was not incommunicable, and 
that it was not difficult to work. Consequently the second 
question is: Where, then, is the novelty ? Mr. Lang 
replies, first: “ There are no new ideas in plots ” (p. 51), 
thus begging the question; and second : “ The reappearance 
of Edwin, quite well, in the vault where Jasper had buried 
him would be a very new idea to Jasper ” (p. 52), which is 
not the point. It was the reader whom Dickens had 
promised to surprise, not the villain of the piece. But Mr. 
Lang is never tired of giving us new ideas of his own con¬ 
cerning Jasper, and his inexhaustibility of resource is 
calculated to excite what Mr. Boffin called “ hadmiration 
amounting to haw." Here we have a dogged, calculating 
criminal, who for months was preparing a murder in nicest 
detail. He “ bungled it,” says Mr. Lang, and only half 
killed Drood, though he got him inside the vault, robbed 
him of his jewellery, and covered him with quicklime. A 
man who could proceed successfully thus far would, it 
might be imagined, first have made sure that his victim 
was really dead. But Mr. Lang believes in robbery and 
burial first and murder afterwards, if at all. 

How, then, came J asper to fail ? 

“I conjecture that Jasper had one of his ‘filmy’ seizures, was ‘in 
a frightful sort of dream,' and bungled the murder: made an in¬ 
complete job of it.Grant that his accustomed fit came upon him 

during the excitement of the murder—and then anything may happen. 
Jasper murders Edwin inefficiently . . . and perhaps fails to lock the 
door of the vault, and Drood walks out” (pp. 57—59). 

That is Mr. Lang’s explanation: an “ inefficient murder,” 
by one of the most efficient of plotters, due to his being 
overcome by a hypothetical fit. But Dickens had already 
told us in an early chapter, in which they were described, 
that these fits lasted only a few moments, that they 
did not cause unconsciousness, and that even conversation 
could be maintained the whole time (first edition, p. 9). 
Is it likely, then, that Jasper would fail in his prime pur¬ 
pose, and ever afterwards remain in a delusion as to the 
perfect accomplishment of that purpose, in consequence 
of such a fit ? On the other hand, supposing he had the 
seizure and it was prolonged, why was it that Edwin, on 
stepping out of the vault, did not see him ? Still more, 
how was it that Grewgious, “ on the spot to help Edwin,” 
made no search for the young man’s assailant and failed 
to see the man in a fit near the very scene of the attempted 
murder ? I trust Mr. Lang's ingenuity and resourceful¬ 
ness will not fail him in answering these questions. 

The idea that the real watcher in disguise—and a very 
necessary disguise for a woman, though not for a man— 
was Helena Landless strikes Mr. Lang as being “ ludi¬ 
crous ” and “ very absurd ” ; and his reasons are that she 
wears a surtout which would show up her figure—(he 
thinks a surtout is a frock-coat, whereas it was in 
Dickens’s time a term used for a great coat, or cover¬ 
all)—and that she would not look like an old man. There 
was no need for her to look like an old man. Dickens 
does not say that Datchery was old. The white hair 
proves nothing definite, and the eyebrows were black. 
The big wig, however, proves a great deal, for Edwin 
(who had had “half his hair cut off” and evidently did 
not cultivate “ hyacinthine locks ”)' would have no need 
of a wig of such size; but Helena with her “ luxuriant 
tresses” would be compelled to have one. Datchery does 
not talk like Helena, says Mr. Lang. Nor does Drood. 
But Helena was a clever girl, a good conversationist 
when she wished, and could adapt herself to the require¬ 
ments of the assumption. The variation in speech is not 


one half so pronounced in this case as is the variation in 
the speech of the earlier and the later Boffin in “ Our 
Mutual Friend." Dickens took great licence in these 
matters. But if Helena be not Datchery, what part is 
she to play in this drama ? Mr. Lang admits that she is 
“a very fresh and original character,” that she is “in¬ 
tense and concentrated,” that “ only she is aware that 
Jasper loves, bullies, and insults Rosa,” that she “knew 
enough to suggest to Grewgious his experiment,” and that 
Dickens had “ marked her for some important part.” And 
having freely given her this testimonial he forthwith 
deserts her—she is to do nothing. With all diffidence, I 
ask: Why ? 

The picture by C. A. Collins of Datchery at the tomb is 
compared with Luke Fildes’s picture of Edwin Drood. 
But when Collins drew his picture for the cover he did not 
know who Datchery was. Dickens kept his secret. When 
Fildes drew the picture of Drood he did not know who 
Datchery was to be. Dickens still kept the secret. How, 
then, can Mr. Lang claim that Collins intended to represent 
Drood as Datchery, or that Fildes imitated Collins ? The 
two artists worked independently, and both were equally 
ignorant of the authors design. Drood in the first of 
Collins’s pictures has long hair and classic features. In 
Fildes’s picture At the Piano, this same Drood has short 
hair and diminutive features. Yet Mr. Lang bases his chief 
argument on supposed resemblances between the Datchery- 
Drood figure of Collins and the Drood figure of Fildes. 
No resemblance was intended, and no resemblance could 
have been justified, because Dickens was the only man 
that knew who Datchery was; and Collins drew his 
pictures long before Datchery was introduced into the 
story. And on the top of this we have Luke Fildes’s 
own assertion that, whilst he was working at the pictures, 
he believed Drood to be dead, and therefore he could not 
so have portrayed him as to appear as Datchery. Mr. 
Lang’s explanations of these points should be of the 
highest interest. His solution of the “ Puzzle ’’ is, so far, 
harder to understand than the original “ Puzzle ” itself. 

J. Cuming Walters. 


PERSIAN FOR ENGLISH PALATES 

Odes from the Divan of Hafis. Freely rendered from litera 
translations by Richard Le Galuenne. (Duckworth, 
7s. 6d. net). 

Mr, Le Galuenne has again turned his attention to Per¬ 
sian subjects. After his Omar we have his Hafiz. Of the 
two, this second venture seems to us at the same time the 
more bold and the more justifiable. For although at first 
sight his version of Omar might seem to be the more daring 
of the two—since Omar has become classical in English and 
Hafiz has not—still, the method of rendering his original 
used by the author in these odes shows him to have had a 
more ambitious aim here than in the earlier book. In both 
works he had literal translations and treatises to guide 
him; but whereas in the quatrains form, metre and rhythm 
had been supplied to him by FitzGerald, in the odes he had 
to determine on them for himself. In the Rubaiyat he 
had but to paraphrase and amplify: in the Divan the work 
of selection, transmutation and recasting has been very 
large. 

As Mr. Le Gallienne points out in his introduction, the 
ode, or ghazel, is not, in its original form, likely to make 
a successful appeal to the English reader. For the making 
of an ode offers an exact parallel to the threading of 
beads to make a necklace, inasmuch as the couplets 
of which it is composed need bear no sense-relation to 
one another, but are arbitrarily and almost mechanically 
connected. 

“ To an English reader the majority of the Odes seem merely a 
fortuitous concourse of unrelated couplets. It is but seldom that one 
continuous motive binds the couplets together. There seems, and 
actually is, no reason why the couplets of one ode should not just as 
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fittingly have been included in another ode—except the metre and the 
rhyme. But in that exception is all the unity the Persian seeks . . . 
where we ask a thread of meaning, the Persian demands only a thread 
of metre . . 

—and, it should be added, of rhyme, each ode being rhymed 
on one sound only. Other features of the poetry of Hafiz 
which render it unpalatable to us are the incongruous 
images and childish plays on words in which he revelled. 
In one place for instance he compares his heart burning in 
love’s fire to roasting meat. 

In making his version the author has decided not to 
reproduce any of these characteristics, but to cast his para¬ 
phrase in a native mould, using “ such various lyrical forms 
as seemed best suited to the various themes and moods of 
the individual poems.” The difficulty offered by the 
inconsequence and lack of unity in the original poems he 
has endeavoured to overcome, partly by inserting passages 
to connect the various themes, and partly by ‘‘selecting 
and developing the most important motive out of the two 
or three different motives which one frequently finds in 
the same ode.” Thus the reader is warned that he is not 
offered the work of Hafiz but that of Mr. Le Galiienne. 
These poems are not reproductions or imitations, but, 
as it were, echoes of those cadences which were considered 
to be most intelligible to the peoples of the West. Or, if 
we may use another figure, Mr. Le Galiienne has gone a- 
blackberrying in his Persian meadow; and he asks us to 
admire, not the fertility and beauty of his hedgerows, but 
the flavour of the dish which he has prepared from the 
fruits which grow there. 

A glance here and there through the book shows us at 
once that the subject-matter is already familiar. We have 
here the drunken poet, the Saki, the Sufi, the moon, the 
rose, the nightingale, and, above all, the red wine. But 
in these pages the utterance is more purely lyrical than in 
the quatrains, and there is at the same time less of the 
regret and ueltsckmerz, and less of the speculative ques¬ 
tioning, which are characteristic of Omar. And whereas 
we have heard Khayyam “cursing God with one cup and 
loving him with the next,” balancing, as it were, his 
philosophical utterances with expressions of contempt 
and even hatred for the Supernatural, we now hear Hafiz 
assuring his critics that he is not troubled : 

•' Go to, thou Puritan ! the Gods above 
Ordained this wine for us, but not for thee ; 

Drunkards we are by a divine decree, 

Yea, by the special privilege of heaven 
Foredoomed to drink and foreordained forgiven." 

With the workmanship of the translator, too, we are 
already well acquainted. His best verses are those which 
tell of “gentle drunkenness, great-hearted mirth” and 
other pleasant delights, though we occasionally find some 
pretty descriptive passages, in very general terms, like the 
following: 

" See how the earth is spangled like a sky 

With starry belts of constellated flowers, 

Responsive to the vernal stars on high ; 

The tulip flames unquenched amid the showers. 

And the enamelled earth with heaven doth vie.” 

But the verse is defaced by the same old mannerisms and 
defects, arising partly out of an utter neglect of metre, 
partly out of an apparent lack of the capacity for taking 
pains, and partly out of an inability to understand poetic 
rhythms. Such lines as 

“ Hafiz thy song the power of death defiest," 

and 

“ I beg thee that to no one else thou shewest 

These words I send," 

are really inexcusable in the mouth of any human being. 
They occur here, the first because a rhyme was required 
for “ diest,” and the second because the first line of the 
poem ends with “ knowest,” and this exceedingly ugly 
rhyme-sound is repeated through the piece. In other 
places the difficulty of finding a rhyme is avoided by 
repeating the rhyme-word, a device which in any but a 
master-hand gives the most weak, irritating and depressing 


effect of bathos that can be imagined. These, it may 
be said, are defects which the author could have avoided 
had he cared to do so. But they are only his grosser sins. 
He is obviously lacking in that finer sense which can 
distinguish one rhythm from another: thus the line: 

“ O Hell within the heaven of your face 1 ” 

though in no way striking or original, does contain a 
poetic rhythm of a sort. But consider the couplet: 

*■ Would, love, that I had never seen your face ! 

And yet—if I had never seen your face 1" 

This, if expanded, might make good prose; or with some 
contraction it might conceivably pass uncensured in 
dramatic blank verse ; but here, as an isolated couplet 
forming a stanza in a rhymed lyrical piece, it is entirely 
out of place and ineffective. 

In short, while Mr. Le Galiienne has not found much 
more to tell us in this than in his last Persian study, he 
has not shown any greater poetical merit; but, on the con¬ 
trary, by his more ambitious metrical scheme and greater 
dependence upon himself, he has been led into worsfe 
technical blunders. In one sense his object has been 
achieved; for he has given us fragments of Hafiz in such a 
form that the old toper would only recognise them in his 
most sober moments. But he has not produced good 
poetry. 


NAPOLEON THE SECOND 

The Duke of Reiehsladt (Napoleon the Second). A Biography 
compiled from new sources of information. By Edward 
de Wertheimer. (Lane, 21s.) 

By a strange coincidence the two most pathetic youthful 
figures in French history are Louis the Seventeenth and 
Napoleon the Second. The agony of Louis the Sixteenth’s 
only son may have been sharper, but it was also far shorter 
than that which fell to the lot of the unfortunate being 
who, born to the greatest heritage the modern world has 
seen, ended his life with the nominal rank of Colonel in the 
Austrian army, and an Austrian dukedom. 

Considering the extraordinary number of books and 
pamphlets written round the personality of Napoleon the 
First, it is curious to reflect how completely that of his son 
has been allowed to remain unnoticed. This biography, 
with the possible exception of VVelschinger’s “ Le Roi 
de Rome," published some eight years ago, is the first 
serious attempt to deal with the life of the youth whom 
M. Rostand happily dubbed “ L’Aiglon.” 

M. de Wertheimer has been at great pains to gather 
every detail concerning his hero, and in addition to 
searching the State archives and others in Vienna and Berlin, 
he has been greatly helped by certain private persons 
descended from those who surrounded the young Napoleon 
during his boyhood and youth. Of pathetic interest 
are the many portraits he has also been able to procure 
and publish, and from these we can gather a very vivid 
impression of Reichstadt’s appearance from babyhood 
to manhood ; particularly valuable in this connection 
being the reproduction of the water-colour by Isabey, 
which now hangs in the Emperor of Austria’s own 
bedroom, and that of the drawing by Ender of the great 
Napoleon’s son on his death-bed. In the Isabey sketch 
the King of Rome appears in the guise of the beautiful 
typical infant who is “ Heir of all the Ages,” the like¬ 
ness to his father being, of course, emphasised by the 
Court artist. In the portrait taken after death the look 
of massive, almost plebeian, power has given way to the 
delicate, high-bred, and typical Hapsburg cast of feature, 
and we seem to see in the dead youth the great-nephew 
of Marie Antoinette. 

In his desire to produce a serious, historical work, the 
author of “ The Duke of Reichstadt ” devotes rather too 
great a portion of his book to describing the second 
marriage of Napoleon the First. Here he is compelled to go 
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over well-trodden ground, though here and there we have 
new glimpses afforded us of that enigmatical personality, 
the Empress Marie Louise. Not for the first time we are 
shown how well Napoleon treated this Austrian Princess, 
how fondly attached he b came to her, and—odd that it 
should be so—she to him. The adoration of Napoleon 
for his son has never been doubted by either his friends 
or his foes; both in public documents and in countless 
private letters the Emperor’s intense feeling becomes 
manifest. 

The new documents published in “ The Duke of Reich- 
stadt” make it very clear that Marie Louise was more 
than once on the point of obeying her husband’s urgent 
command to join him, together with their child, at 
Elba. Indeed, she was probably only prevented from 
doing so by her incurable laziness of mind and of body. 
During his sojourn at Elba, the Empress thought of 
Napoleon constantly, and she even gave offence at Vienna 
by publicly speaking of her husband in the most affec¬ 
tionate terms. The author of this book is evidently 
inclined to disbelieve the story crediting Metternich with 
the infamous plan of providing Marie Louise—at the time, 
it will be remembered, still in the early twenties—with 
a lover. But the significant fact remains that Count 
Neipperg, the man who so quickly made his way into her 
good graces, was chosen to accompany her to Aix, although 
he was known to be an irresistible lady-killer and a man of 
captivating address and appearance. Before her stay at 
Aix was concluded, Neipperg had succeeded in estranging 
Marie Louise from Napoleon, and in persuading her to give 
up all thought of joining him. 

When the news of Bonaparte’s landing in France became 
known in Vienna, Metternich and the Emperor of Austria 
at once realised that he would make a determined attempt 
to regain his child, and it was during the Hundred Days 
that all sorts of stories were told concerning attempted 
abductions of the Prince of Parma, as the poor little boy 
was now styled. A personal description of the Prince was 
circulated, and this gives us an opportunity of knowing 
what the King of Rome was like at the age of four: 

" He is 2 ft. in height, rather thick-set, has a very smooth, beautiful, 
pink and white complexion, full cheeks, blue eyes, rather deep-set, a 
small turned-up nose with rather wide nostrils, a small mouth with 
somewhat pouting lips, in the middle of which is a little cleft, large, 
very white teeth, long flaxen hair, parted on the forehead and falling 
round bis face and shoulders in thick curls. The Prince usually 
speaks French, but also some German. He talks in a lively manner 
and gesticulates with his hands. His behaviour is very vivacious. ” 

From that time onwards the Prince was surrounded by 
German attendants, although his nurse, who had been with 
him from the day of his birth, was allowed to remain with 
him one year longer. But she and her charge were never 
left alone in the daytime. The mere existence of the Duke 
of Reichstadt, as he had at last become, was a thorn in the 
side of Louis the Eighteenth. A large section of the 
French people looked to the child as their future Emperor. 
It is actually on record that on the day of the Bourbon’s 
second return there were cries in the crowd of “ Vive le 
roi—de Rome et son Papa! ” and among the populace 
it was believed that Austria would in time support the 
claims of her Emperor’s grandson. Accordingly, Louis the 
Eighteenth caused it to be made very plain to the Austrian 
Court that “the Eaglet’s” French nationality must be as 
much as possible crushed out; hence, doubtless, the 
bestowal on him of the Austrian dukedom, to which was 
attached only the right of being a “ Serene ” instead of an 
“ Imperial ” or “ Royal ” Highness. 

Full of interesting new matter are those chapters which 
deal with the lad’s education and last years. They make 
it clear that much that has been written in France 
concerning the way in which Napoleon’s son was treated 
is pure calumny. His governors and tutors were chosen 
among men of rank and character, but they were com¬ 
pelled to carry out the orders they received. The King of 
Rome’s education had begun when he was only two years 
old, and his teachers found him at five with a mind as 


mature as that of many gifted children of ten. Metternich 
had insisted that his education was to be “ completely and 
entirely German even to the smallest details,” and so he 
ended by speaking his father’s language like a foreigner, 
in spite of his own efforts to keep up his native tongue. 

The Duke was five years old when one day he suddenly 
inquired who was now reigning in France. 

“ ‘ A King.’ ‘ But I know an Emperor once ruled there. Who was 
it?' ‘That was your father, who in consequence of his unfortunate 
passion for war lost his crown and empire.' ‘Is my dear father a 
criminal, since he did so much mischief? ’ The tutor rather cleverly 
answered, ‘ It is not for us to judge him ; continue to love your father 
and to pray for him.' ” 

Although everything was done to make him forget and, 
indeed, ignore the existence, past or present, of Napoleon, 
the little Duke seems to have thought of him inces¬ 
santly ; and when news of the death of the great exile 
arrived, by means of a courier of the Rothschilds, at 
Vienna, it was felt that the news must be broken with 
caution to the nine-year-old boy. He was terribly 
affected, and, as his tutor wrote: “He wept more tears 
than I should have expected from a child who had never 
seen (?) or known (?) his father.” It seems almost 
incredible that, though the Duke was allowed to go into 
mourning, his household remained in colours. 

The death of Napoleon revived French interest in his 
son. Bdranger wrote the famous lines, “ Les Deux 
Cousins,” an epistle supposed to be addressed by the Duke 
of Reichstadt to the Duke of Bordeaux. Many French 
Liberals journeyed to Vienna in the hope of seeing the 
boy, but of course they were not allowed to go near him. 
BarthSlemy caught a glimpse of him at the theatre, and 
evidently thought him even then looking ill and delicate, 
for what he saw inspired the famous lines: 

“ A la cour de Pyrrhus j'ai vu le fils d'Hector I . . . 

Quel germe destructeur, sous l'ecorce agissant, 

A sitdt diflori ce fruit adolescent ? ” 

It was decided that he should go into the Austrian army; 
he was intensely, enthusiastically interested in military 
matters, and so marvellous was the effect which the great 
Napoleon had produced on the imagination of soldiers, 
both friends and foes, that the Austrian army longed for 
the coming of the youth, and saw in him one who would 
most certainly lead them to victory. His happiest 
years were those between eighteen and one-and-twenty: 
that is, from the time when he was allowed to be an 
officer, and when he began to frequent the Court world, 
where he was very popular. But his health failed. For 
two years he went through all the various stages terribly 
familiar to those who have ever nursed phthisis, and he 
died, after a long death agony, on Juhe 22, 1832, in the 
splendid room at Schonbrunn, which had been occupied 
by Napoleon, in the zenith of his fame and glory, in 1809. 


SOME FRENCH METRES 

In one of his letters W. E. Henley wrote: 

" It was in 1875 that R. L. S., going to Paris, returned to Edinburgh 
with Banville’s Trente-Six Ballades Joyeuses, and. unless I grossly err, 
Villon and Charles d'Orleans. I had known both before, but had not 
been interested in the forms of either. Now the tricks pleased. There 
was no revolt against Tennyson so far as we were concerned. Here 
was a trick, a great deal newer than the sonnet and with heaps of 
possibilities in it, undreamed of in the Sonnet. So we fell on the 
lot—triolets, rondels, rondeaux, ballades, chants-royaulx (even!).” 

The history of this revival is like that of most en¬ 
thusiasms, the independent and secret growth of a fancy, 
a cult, a hypothesis in many minds, and the simultaneous 
outburst of expression. The annual appearances of the 
sea-serpent are on a par with it: as Neptune sends his 
monsters to the surface in the silly season, so the Muse 
Erato loves to flash her jewels upon the sterility of a blank- 
verse age. A dainty and fascinating metre, well suited for 
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fickle lovers and indolent versifiers, is bound to win an 
ephemeral popularity when readers and writers are tired of 
loose-limbed lyrics and pedestrian odes: and the ballade, 
the rondeau, the villanelle and “ le pauvre petit triolet ” 
came to English soil again, too late, alas 1 for Calverley, but 
in time to catch the fancy of such masters of light verse as 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Dobson and Henley. It is true that Mr. 
Swinburne employed them widely but somewhat irregularly 
before 1875, and that Mr. Bridges published the first 
perfect rondeau in 1873 and also the first triolet; but it 
was left to the others to give these forms of verse a per¬ 
manent place among English metres and to prove exactly 
how far they serve the purposes of poetry and at what 
point they fail to satisfy. 

They are essentially toys for amateurs, ‘‘intellectual 
cigarettes" of an enchanting flavour; but the habit of 
consuming them grows upon the smoker till he is weary 
and longs for the more dignified aroma of a cigar or the 
more homely taciturnity of an epic pipe. You have but 
to try the experiment, and this is soon proved; the first 
rondeau is a maze of difficulties, heavy but tantalising ; 
the fifth is a siren with the prettiest smile and the gleam 
of level teeth ; but the fiftieth is a tiresome affair written 
impromptu in a lady’s album or used as a spill. So Henley 
and the rest found them. “ We did as we could,” he said, 
“ until we got sick of them.” He used the ballade chiefly 
as a form of political pasquinade. 

•' In that capacity,” he went on, “ it might, I think, be revived. 

I know not, I; I am so sick of rhyme that I almost wish it had never 
been. En somme, 1 think that we all got tired of the ballade, because 
we all got the trick of it, and its execution got mechanical. I have 
heard of, and I believe in, ballades done between Fleet Street and the 
Strand, and between Gloucester Road and South Kensington stations. 
I did not do them. But if you look up your ‘ London,’ you'll find a cer¬ 
tain 1 Ballade of Civil Engineers,’ which, I am assured, was actually 
produced within these limits.” 

The craze, at any rate, spread rapidly for a time, and 
filled the magazines of the period ; but it may be said to 
have ended at about the date when Mr. Gleeson White 
edited his selections of “ Ballades and Rondeaus, Chants 
Royal, Sestinas, Villanelles, etc.,” with the admirable 
introductions which must be read by all experimenters in 
this “ intellectual tennis,” as Stevenson called it. Here 
the rules are laid down and illustrated with taste and dis¬ 
cretion ; and the history of the metres exemplified is traced 
to their origin among the Provensal Courts of Love. The 
fact is that the age which invented these forms has, for 
most people, irretrievably passed away; the glamour and 
whole-hearted artificiality are lost; the Alba of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne : “ Ah God, ah God, that day should be so soon ! ” 
strikes a chord of sincerity which would have shocked the 
idealising troubadour; and a great number of the best 
known English ballades would certainly have won only 
frowns from Provencal princesses. On the other hand Mr. 
Dobson’s famous triolet “ I intended an Ode,” would com¬ 
pare with anything from “ The Adventures of Cleomades,” 
with its 20,000 verses, to de Banville’s “Odes Funam- 
bulesques” : and Mr. Lang has reached a pitch of excel¬ 
lence in his “ Thirty Two Ballades of Blue China ” which 
makes them legitimate models for all others to imitate. 

Whatever may be the value of the ballade and rondeau 
as practical forms of political verse—and as such the 
rondeau was used with marked success by Dr. Lawrence, 
Burke’s friend, in “The Rolliad” of 1784—it is idle to 
deny their charms for the “ literary lounger.” He has, 
perhaps, a pretty facility of rhyme and needs a metre in 
which he will not be restricted by definite and provocative 
rules; here is a garden open to his fancy in which he may 
pursue the fleetest of fairies through a maze of flowers. 

A French writer, quoted, we believe, by Mr. Lang, says: 

“ The rhyme, and nothing but the rhyme, will whisper things unex¬ 
pected and charming, things he would never have thought of but for 
her, things with strange and remote relations to each other, all united 
in the disorder of a dream. Nothing indeed is richer in suggestion 
than the strict laws of these difficult pieces; they force the fancy to 
wander afield, hunting high and low ; and while she seeks through all 
the world the foot that can wear Cinderella's slipper, she makes de¬ 
lightful discoveries by the way.” 


And then the refrain—the warning note of the motif, or 
the stab of a jewelled stiletto—how seductive a plaything 
it is ! By it any effect can be produced, any emotion re¬ 
called ; it has more weight in the ballade, more point in 
the rondeau and triolet, more pathos in the villanelle. A 
clever nuance of meaning in its recurrences, its unforced 
and genial setting in the structure of the poem—diamond 
in gold—its expected reiteration of a tender sentiment, 
all make it play the leading part in the ensemble of the 
rondeau, or whatever it is. “ It is at the same time,” 
says de Banville, “its subject, its raison d'Ure and its 
means of expression.” 

Among Englishmen, at least, the Muse of these metres 
has a motley throng of votaries; they are mostly trrflers 
and dilettanti , the “ nympharum fugientium amator ” and 
the “ tinkler of a tiny verse," lovers and fantastics— 
the Pantoum and Glose claim all grotesques—who play 
with beautiful things in the nursery of Parnassus, and 
in moments of rare felicity drift back to the sunny courts 
of Love and lie in silver fetters at the feet of glorious 
ladies. 

‘ 1 A ! miseri 

Quibus intentata uites! ” 


A SUAB1AN LEGEND 

I 

God made all things. 

And seeing they were good 
He set a limit to the springs, 

And circumscribed the flood, 

Stayed the aspiring mountain ranges, 

And said : “ Thus far: henceforth no changes.” 

And then ’twixt beast and beast he set his ban. 

And drew his line ’twixt woman and ’twixt man. 

II 

God leaning down 
Over the world beneath, 

Knitted his brows to a frown . . . 

No creature drew its breath, 

No cloud approached with rain unto the hills; 

No ripple moved the mirrors of the seas, 

Still lay the cattle in the meads: the rills 
Hung in the tufts of moss: the trees 
Seemed carven out of metal: manhood stood 
Drooping his silent head by womanhood : 

No voice of beast nor any song of bird, 

Nor any sound of wind was from the woodlands heard. 

hi 

God leaning down 
Over the world beneath. 

Knitted his brows to a frown, 

And fashioned Death. . ; . 

The clouds died out around the mountain heads. 

The becks and streams sank in their pebbled beds, 

The ocean shivered and lay wan, like lead, 

And man fled and the beasts fled 
Into the crevices of mountains round; 

The grass withered on the sod; 

Lizards and beetles sank into the ground ; 

And God 

Looked on his last-made creature, Death, and frowned. 

IV 

He paced in thought a while, 

Resounding through his pavdd courts above : 

They lightened in the radiance of his smile— 

He had imagined Love. 

[Oh help us ere we die : we die so soon, 

We who have but one dawn and but one noon, 

And fade e’er nightfall) . . . Then the Lord made Love. 
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And looking on the earth he saw 
The greenness deepen on each straw: 

The worms come creeping on the lawns : 

Sweet showers in the pleasant dawns : 

The lapwings wailing o’er the fens: 

The ewe lambs rising in their pens: 

And wavelets tracing rhymes of white 
On the blue breast of ocean . . . 

But at night 

Man slept with woman. Then Creation shook 
At the awful wrath of God. His way he took 
Over the trembling hills to their embowered nook 
Of shadow, where the lime-trees kissed the brook. 
Above their sleep he towered : waiting on his word, 
Great Death stood by him raising up his sword. 

But pausing there above these sleeping things, 

God was aware of one whose insubstantial wings, 
A-quiver, formed a pent-house o’er the place. 

Therefore he stayed his hand and sighed 
To see how lip matched lip, side mated side. 

And how remembered joy sealed each still face. 
Therefore he stayed his hand and smiled, 

Shook his tremendous head and went his way, 

Love being his best-begotten child 

And having over Death and Sin God’s sway. 

(Oh help us ere we die : we die so soon: 

We who are born at dawn, have but one noon, 

And fade ere night : Help us to one short boon , 

Help us to know short joy : we die so soon, 

So soon : so soon !) 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

DE SENECTUTE 
II 

In a previous paper under this title Cicero’s treatment of 
Old Age was unfolded, and some modern aspects of the 
subject advanced, such as the view which may be taken 
of possession in Old Age. To one or two additional 
thoughts on the same subject the following article is 
devoted. 

An experience little known in youth, but with which Age 
becomes familiar, is the joy of seeing others accomplish what 
we have failed to achieve. The delight of contemplating 
their success, and admiring it, is one of the most radiant 
experiences of life. In youth and maturity one wished to 
accomplish so much oneself, that there was not time to 
contemplate the work of others with a genuinely sympa¬ 
thetic eye. In the springtime of one’s own humanity that 
could not be. But in old age, to witness the dawn of new 
achievements, to see fresh discoveries in germ, to become 
increasingly aware of the latent possibilities of our race, 
and to have a joyous forecast of the progress of humanity, 
is a delight superior to almost all that youth and maturity 
brought us. 

Then, there is a peculiar and quite special joy in nature, 
which is the heritage of Old Age ; not only an insight into it, 
but a fellowship with it, which is more intense, discerning, 
restful, ecstatic even, than the joy of youth. A great poet 
has developed the contrast between the two states of 
experience, in words which bear repetition a hundred 
times. Referring to his youthful joy he wrote . 

" Nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then 1 was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 


That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dirty raptures. Not for this 
Faint I. nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but bearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. ” 

I maintain that the joy of Old Age in nature may be 
more intense and far-reaching than that of youth, because 
it is a selfless joy. One is drawn into sympathy with the 
opening leaves and flowers and buds, far more than used 
to be the case in our earlier years, when the leaves and 
buds were opening within our own personality. Now, in 
the autumn of our physical existence, and when its winter 
is approaching, there need be no autumnal sadness with it, 
nor any “ winter of our discontent ” because of it. On the 
contrary, a new sense of property maybe felt in the flower 
and the leaf, in the stream, the hill and the sky, in the 
birds and animals around us: while there is no kind of 
personal ownership in any of them. One gets to love all 
! lovable things more intensely—passionately, yet dis¬ 
passionately—feeling that while they are not ours, we have 
property in them all; and so we come round again by a 
fresh pathway to the experience of having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things. 

A friend accompanied the legal owner of a great Scottish 
forest through a part of it, and found that he had no 
appreciation of the place except as a game-preserve. He 
was inclined to wonder at the enthusiasm of his visitor, 
who cared so much for what the proprietor nick-named 
“ mere scenery.” The appreciation, or at least the explicit 
mention, of its charm was evidently considered “ bad 
form ” ; but all of a sudden, when resting at a spot where 
mountain, lake and river were yielding a rare apocalypse 
of beauty, the owner said to his bewildered friend: “ You 
are the true proprietor. I own it but in name. I only 
hold the title-deeds.” 

These are, however, exceptional though not rare ex¬ 
periences. A far commoner one is the gladness which a 
garden may yield in age, when each flower becomes com¬ 
panionable, and their unfailing succession “ all the year 
round ” is an unwearied delight; not when they are 
gathered, but when they are left where they are, to be seen 
by and to gladden others. What a relief from untoward 
or rough humanity a garden is! We even come to thank 
the uncongenial people who drive us to nature, to be 
refreshed and exhilarated by it; nature which does not 
disappoint us, but is ever "true and beautiful and good.” 
How much do the unconscious plants and animals do for 
us, then and there ? It may be, as a poet put it: 

“ And 'tis ray faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes." 

But the reflex enjoyment it conveys to mankind enhances 
the charm which universal nature ceaselessly bestows. 

Another thing to be noted is that youth has no such 
Memory as Age has. It cannot have it, for experience has 
not yet amassed its stores, and it cannot therefore yield us 
the treasures which we gather by recollection in Age. The 
power of reminiscence, which can bring back the life of 
friends long dead, which can revive the memories and 
examples of the past, the “goodly company” of those 
whom we have known—and the ability to live our old 
experiences over again, in happy retrospect—is not that a 
gam of the first magnitude? If it has no treasury of 
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outward things, a serene Old Age may surely have a nobler 
ownership in these possessions, laid up in the store-houses 
of joyous memory. They cannot be taken from it; and 
thus Age can live over and over again what youth and 
maturity enjoyed. What is the use of regretting the depar¬ 
ture of experiences, which can be recalled by vivid memory, 
re-embodied, and thus re-experienced, any more than 
of wishing the impossible return of our departed youth ? 

Here again the poets have taught us the rare blessings of 
this kind of memory. What finer lines were ever written 
than those, in which Wordsworth tells us that allegoric 
bards have likened Memory to “ a pen to register ” and a 
key to “ wind through secret wards ” ; but that 

■■ As aptly, also, might be given 
A Pencil to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart's demand ; 

" That smoothes foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 

Long-vanished happiness refines. 

And clothes in brighter hues.’’ 

And he adds : 

O ! that our lives, which flee so fast, 

In purity were such. 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil's touch ! 

" Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene; 

" With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 

In frosty moonlight glistening; 

Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 

Next, there is the converse of this—though not its 
opposite—viz., the blessed power of forgetfulness which age 
brings to us, the power of forgetting those alien elements 
which may have entered into our past experience, the dis¬ 
turbing and distracting things of our earlier life. Much 
fades of necessity. Our past grows dim, if we outlive it; 
and it often requires an effort to recall it. We may be 
glad for the effacement of much. But the presence of the 
tablets with their inscriptions effaced, the sight of the 
“ clean slate ” before us, can only be unwelcome, when its 
inscriptions were not good or happy ones. We may be 
thankful for the power of forgetfulness, which enables us 
actively to accomplish more—when the past is buried in 
oblivion, and we obtain “sweet absolution and release—” 
quite as much as for the power of reminiscence, which 
enables us to recall in “ a wise passiveness ” what once 
was ours. 

Another point is this. In Old Age almost all our judg¬ 
ments of men and things, of character and conduct, are 
modified. They assume more just proportions. The 
acrimony that once entered into our verdict is softened ; 
while our allegiance to the principles which were reached 
in youth, and confirmed by maturity, remains. It becomes 
tempered by the wisdom of a later and more gracious 
experience. 

In addition, all the experiences which connect us with 
things external are changed, and some of them glorified. 
Our very senses—those channels of communication with 
the outer world—are refined. Not only the higher senses 
of sight and sound—and with them our appreciations of 
the Beautiful through the eye and the ear—are elevated 
and etherealised ; but the lower ones of taste and touch are 
no longer “ of the earth earthy.” They attain to a deli¬ 
cacy and ethereality, which they never possessed in youth. 

Well: if there is a time in which it is good to feel that 
we are young, and have life before us, with its untrodden 
paths, and immense latent possibilities; there is also 
a time to acquiesce with gladness in the fact that we are 
old, and that others must do the work which we have 
failed to accomplish. When this stage is reached, both 
our retrospect and prospect assume, as we have seen, new 


phases. It is a commonplace to say that all wise men try 
to adjust their relationships to the past and to the future 
some time before they see that they must leave this world. 

A sermon was once preached, by a distinguished Erastian. 
from the text: “Set your house in order.” He discussed 
the subject thus: “In the first place, pay your debts. 

In the second, insure your life; and in the third place, 
make your will.” This worldly-wise advice may perhaps 
not carry us very far along those tracks which our higher 
consciousness is fain to traverse ; but it will certainly give 
composure of spirit—if it be followed—to any one, how¬ 
ever poor, if he feels that he owes no man anything, that 
his life is properly insured, and that he has finally settled 
his affairs. These things being done, so much space is 
cleared, and is open for further and loftier outlook. 

Then, in Age it is surely easier than it was in youth 
to overcome the temperamental disease of fussing over 
trifles; and is not that one of its genuine blessings ? It 
is true that some persons continue to practise this habit 
when they are old. But usually in Age we let trifles alone. 
We say : What does it matter ? If bad temper and passion 
are useless, excitement over little things is nearly as bad; 
and the calm which Age naturally brings, is surely one 
of the richest fruits we can then ingather. 

Nothing need be said of such well-known pleasures in 
Old Age as those of varied reading, and the friendship 
of good books. These have been mentioned by many 
writers, notably by Southey in his well-known lines 
beginning: 

" My days among the dead are passed.” 

But, having in previous paragraphs alluded to the joys 
of retrospect, there are still those of prospect to be re¬ 
corded and noted. The anticipation of meeting his friends 
in another sphere of existence gave to Cicero his special 
outlook in Old Age. It was not to him—(this is our 
modern inheritance)—the prospect of the completion of 
what in this life is defective, and full of flaws : but it was 
a confident belief that his dead friends survived, that he 
would converse with them again, and have more varied 
fellowship than he had hitherto experienced- This gave 
a distinctive character to all his soliloquies on the future, 
and enabled him to contemplate his own departure from 
the world with more than contentment. 

We are advised by some persons never to think of Death, 
because the forecast of its inevitableness will interfere with 
our tranquillity; and may produce uneasiness, while it is 
sure to lessen our serenity. But this is just what its 
realisation need never do. From the aphorism of a great 
modern philosopher that “ the wise man thinks of nothing 
so little as of his own death,” we may dissent entirely; or 
agree with it only when we have thought so much that our 
thinking has transfigured it. On the contrary the tranquil 
contemplation of the close of life may certainly give fresh 
energy to work, and add to its enjoyment while it lasts. 
Many are accustomed during life to look frequently at the 
little spot of earth where they hope their dust will lie, 
without a touch of sorrow or regret; as the devout 
Hebrews thought, and spoke, of being “gathered to their 
fathers ” in the same burial-place. A modern artist and 
poet used to say that to think of the empty room, and the 
forsaken things of which he now made use, was his best 
antidote to care; and that such “prospecting” gave him 
both strength and calm. 

On the occasion of his father’s death, Ruskin wrote: “ I 
find a curious thing, that natural sorrow does not destroy 
strength, but gives it—while an irregular out-of-the-way 
avoidable sorrow kills—according to its weight ”; and few 
of our recent seers talked more tranquilly of the severances 
that were inevitable. He was consoled, not only by the 
hope of greater achievements in store for humanity, but 
also by the prospect of the survival of individual life. He 
said more than once that merely “to join the choir 
invisible ” (as George Eliot had put it, in noble lines) and 
to believe in the triumphs of a loftier coming race (as 
J. A. Syinonds put it, in equally noble ones) was not 
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enough for him; without the persistence, continuity, and 
development of the individual. 

In what remains I do not raise the question of the 
grounds of belief in a future life, the evidence in support 
of it, which requires a volume for its adequate discussion. 
I only state what the presence of the belief may do for 
Old Age, both to lighten its burdens and to make its 
outlook tranquil; more especially if the expectation of 
posthumous existence is coupled with belief in pre¬ 
existence. 

If we have the prospect of survival, what is there in the 
stroke of death more extraordinary or alarming than is 
the accident of birth ? What is there in the act of dying 
to cause alarm, if it is only an incident in our journey, 
preparatory to a change of residence ? We have passed 
through scores of changes already—transitions, all of 
them—because we are changing within and without, every 
moment that we live. Why then should any one particu¬ 
lar change disquiet us ? If we are not now mere “ dust 
and ashes,” an aggregate of atoms, “ magnetic mockeries ” 
—in which case our dissolution would be our destruction—- 
why, and how, should we ever become such ? And if death 
is sometimes terrible, surely life is oftener more terrible. 
But it is only the manifestations of life, which begin to be 
in time and space upon this planet, that exhibit these 
changes. If the life itself pre-existed them, it will 
necessarily survive them. Although they disappear, it 
cannot do so. And what, it may be asked, is there to 
fear in the way of loss ? We have all already lost much 
phenomenally, in the manifestations of body and spirit. 
We are always losing both, thus “ dying daily ” ; but we 
experience renewal, redintegration, every moment in the 
continuity of experience; and what is to hinder this con¬ 
tinuance, when the body goes to pieces ? Here and now, 
our mental and our bodily life are conjoined, and co¬ 
efficient. The one is aided by the other, at times disturbed; 
and again, it finds it “ something between a hindrance 
and a help.” But it does not follow that the two are 
absolutely dependent on one another, and that the former 
must cease with the latter. More especially if the essential 
part of each of us—the ego within—did not begin to be 
when we first appeared in the flesh, then we are (in 
our inmost selves) independent of space and time; not 
unaffected by the changes which occur in them, but 
unsuppressed and unconquered by them. 

It is impossible to unfold, in these pages, the evidence on 
which this rests ; but it is easy to see that, if the belief is 
rational, death is not the ending of our existence, that our 
individuality does not then come to a standstill, and that 
the renunciation of that individuality is not the goal of 
the blessed life which the Buddhist considers it. If, as the 
Aristotelians teach more wisely, life consists in energy 
—the energy of individuality—and if that energy is never 
perfected within mundane limits, what more natural than 
to infer its continuance and development elsewhere ? And 
if so, it will be seen to be wholly foolhh and unnatural to 
regret Age or to dread our coming decease ; as foolish and 
unnatural as to regret the changes of the seasons, or to 
dread the act of falling asleep. 

What a great poet called the “ Intimations of Im¬ 
mortality ” may assuredly arise out of the “ Recollections 
of Childhood,” and then “ the thought of our past years ” 
may breed, as he put it, •* perpetual benediction ” ; but if 
we pre-existed the present, and if it is only an infinitesi¬ 
mally small part ot an existence which has absolutely no 
date or boundary before or after—which our earthly birth in 
time or space did not create, but has only disclosed in a 
transient apocalypse—we will come to regard our depar¬ 
ture as the commencement of new experience; while we 
feel that to live longer here would be to become usurpers, 
taking the place of those more fit to fill the posts we 
occupy, and to carry on the work of the world. The evidence 
on which this conviction rests may be more fully unfolded 
by-and-by. William Knight. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be on “ Dondan,” by Edward 
W right.] 


FICTION 

Kipp*: the Story of a Simple Soul. By H. G. Wells. 

(Macmillan, 6s.) 

Some time ago Mr. Wells, in lecturing at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, dwelt on the relation of fiction and plays to our 
modern social complexity. He explained how the result of 
new conditions of labour and commerce and civilisation 
was to raise up a number of new ranks in the social scale 
with positions at present indefinite and unclassified. The 
old simple distinctions are suddenly and quickly being 
split up into finer distinctions; and the result is that there 
are a lot of people who find themselves in circumstances 
which they do not understand and in which they do not 
know how to behave. People are continually rising .every 
step in the scale becomes, little by little, divided into 
minuter grades, and every one is looking upwards to the 
grade above that in which he finds himself at the 
moment. Now, Mr. Wells's view was that a great many 
people went to plays and read novels in order to find out 
how the people in the grade above them, or the grade above 
that, or the highest grade of all behaved, talked, used their 
knives and forks, pronounced the English language, and so 
forth. We are not concerned here with the rightness or 
wrongness of this view of Mr. Wells’s, though we thmk 
that there is a good deal to be said for it. The point 
raised in our minds was rather this: how are these 
inquirers to know what is really the behaviour and so forth 
of the “ best” people ? What guarantee is there that the 
people they are watching and reading about are the “ best 
people ? And, if you translate the thing into real life, how 
are these innumerable aspirants to know that the people 
they are trying to imitate are doing the right thing, and 
are not themselves behaving in a way that the people above 
them again consider entirely wrong ? That was one of the 
innumerable problems that confronted Mr. Arthur Kipps, 
draper's assistant, when he suddenly found himself the 
possessor of twelve hundred a year, fie wanted very much 
indeed to be, in effect, the “ gentleman ’ which the 
possession of that princely income undoubtedly made him 
according to his own theory. The simple soul had already 
felt the stirrings of aspiration after better things than the 
drainpipe up which, as one of his fellow drapers put it, 
you crawl till you die. At the wood-carving class (which 
he attended because it was shifted to the hours originally 
occupied by the freehand-drawing class that was his first 
attempt at following a higher education) he had met a 
beautiful lady, a Miss Helen Walsingham, who^ was, 
palpably, to his inexperienced eye, a real ‘‘lady.’ He 
became engaged to her—for she wanted his money. How 
was the unhappy Kipps to know that she was only a few 
steps above himself and very far indeed below what other 
people might consider a read “ lady ” ? She was in fact the 
daughter of a deceased solicitor, and her circle was one 
very far below that “ best ’’ at which Mr. Kipps was aiming. 
There lies to a great extent the pathos of Mr. Wells s book; 
in the picture of a simple soul struggling very hard to 
acquire something which, even if he had got it, was far 
from being what he really intended to aim at. Then, of 
course, there was the inevitable pulling both ways, which 
is one of the commonest features in modern life in its social 
relations. The people who come up, as Kipps came up, are 
bound to get rid of their old friends. It was all very well 
for Kipps to be friends with Booch and Buggins when he 
was a draper’s assistant; in those days friendship with that 
great but yet unacted playwright and whiskey-drinker, Mr. 
Chitterlow, was something of an advantage. It was not 
long before even Chitterlow had to be dropped; and as for 
Ann Pornick, a girl with whom our Kipps at the age of 
fourteen had shared a split sixpence, he positively found 
her answering the bell when he went to a party at the 
house of one of his new friends. Now, Mr. Wells s 
sympathies, as he frankly tells us in an amusing and 
furious page, are all with the Kippses and against the other 
people (bishops and so forth), and he frees the simple soul 
from the tangle into which his new money has got him, by 
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sending him back to the circle in which he was really at 
home, the circle of his uncle and aunt, the shop-keepers, of 
Sid Pornick, the bicycle-maker, and of Ann Pornick, later 
Kipps, the pretty parlourmaid with whom he had long ago 
split a sixpence. Mr. Wells has told the world that he has 
written his last sociological work; but the interest of Kipps, 
that is the deeper interest, the idea-plot—if we may call it 
so—lies in its exposition of social difficulties and changes 
which are going on all round us. The book, in fact, has a 
purpose, but that purpose is not allowed to interfere with 
its vivacity; and “ Kipps ” is, indeed, the most amusing 
book and at the same time the tenderest book that Mr. 
Wells has ever written. To read it is to indulge in a pro¬ 
longed chuckle, and there is a humanity about the whole 
story which makes it, in our opinion, a great deal more 
interesting than all the scientific fantasies in the whole 
world. Incidentally, it may teach the people who read it 
something of other grades of life. The interior of the 
draper’s shop reads as if Mr. Wells knew it thoroughly— 
but there are no powdered footmen at the Garrick Club. 

Wild Wheat. A Dorset Romance. By M. E. Francis. 

(Longmans, 6s.) 

M. E. Francis is one of the few authors who may always 
be counted upon not to disappoint her readers. They may 
prefer one of her stories to another, and find themselves in 
greater sympathy with one set of characters and circum¬ 
stances than another, but in every volume they will meet with 
something new to admire, respect and remember. Some 
of her characters have become as familiar friends, the 
friends we love and laugh at, and therefore are least likely 
to forget. Whatever the subject of the story may be, and 
whatever class of society is dealt with by the author’s 
skilful pen, the telling of it, the whole atmosphere of it, 
leave us with a higher opinion of human nature. Insight, 
experience, and ability are not the only qualities that 
enable her thus to influence our minds and sympathies. 

‘ Wild Wheat” (’twas good grain what he sowed, though 
it mid ha’ felled the wrong side o' the fence) is the story of 
a man’s first love, a passion that runs near to madness, 
makes Peter Hounsell indifferent to family duty and 
personal advantage, careless of name and reputation, blind 
to all issues but the acceptance and return of his love. 
Peter comes of ancient yeoman stock, of a family more 
wealthy than half the Squires in the county, but is 
penniless himself, and to some extent under the authority 
of his elder brother; his father like his forbears having left 
“ everything in a lump ” to the eldest born. Peter, who is 
neither a patient nor an amiable man, resents what he 
considers an unjust arrangement, and, when he falls in love, 
breaks away from his family altogether. Nathalie, the girl 
for whom he sacrifices so much, is half Russian, half 
English, fascinating, elusive, petulant, and cruel, and at 
the very moment when Peter sees happiness within his 
grasp, she fails him utterly and humiliates him beyond 
forgiveness. It is after all “ the dream Nathalie ” he loved, 
and the awakening is bitter. Peter’s story does not end 
here; he and another have a hard road to travel before 
peace and happiness are attained. There is one blot upon 
the story—old Miss Manvers with her absurd travesty of 
the Kniepp cure by means of the garden fountain, the 
watering-pot, a roll of oilcloth, and cream cheese com¬ 
presses. These scenes are so unlike M. E. Francis’s style 
and quality of humour that we can but wonder how they 
found a place in her pages. Even the possible explanation 
that Miss Manvers was crazy upon this point, does not 
console us. Prue is a delightful little maid, and her devo¬ 
tion is pretty and touching; severe as Peter’s trials are, 
the faithful Prue suffers as greatly and with a higher 
courage. “ Wild Wheat ” is an admirable story and Peter’s 
character is finely handled, but in general interest it does 
not reach the level of some other Dorset tales—“ Frander’s 
Widow,” and “The Manor Farm,” for instance. It is of 
tougher fibre and more vigorously treated. For the first 
time, perhaps, there is a touch of hardness in the author’s 
method; it is the rod rather than the wand that rules here. 


Peter is rarely absent from the scene, and is almost 
throughout at high pressure in love, in despair, and in 
remorse, his stormy love-affairs leaving but little room for 
the lighter side of life. Yet, there is opportunity for the 
play of gentle humour, for many a gleam of homely 
wisdom conveyed in the expressive Dorset tongue, and 
there is always the peculiar charm that pervades all this 
writer’s stories. 

The Professor's Legacy. By Mrs. Alfred Sidowick. (Arnold, 

6s.) 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick is an uncertain writer—wilfully 
uncertain, we should be inclined to say, having regard to 
her gratifying certainty of style and phrase. It is not in 
matters of expression that she sometimes disappoints us, 
but in the choice of what she shall express. We have 
known her go a-hunting after what is called “plot,” and 
coming back in triumph with some mangled specimen, 
when all the while the real plot, the plot that matters, the 
plot that concerns the development of characters and the 
growth of ideas, was waiting on her doorstep. A writer 
with so keen a sense of character, so light and sure a touch 
in describing it, ought never to think that “action” has 
any interest outside the effect of incident on human minds. 
And in “The Professor's Legacy,” we are delighted to meet 
once again the real Mrs. Sidgwick, who cares nothing for 
“ plot ” and is concerned solely with the portrayal and 
development of character. Her stem and silent English¬ 
man, and the beautiful young German girl who marries 
him more or less out of pique and learns to love him in the 
end; the Englishman’s sister, with her passion for music 
and animals, and the German musician who falls in love 
with her; these and the other characters in the book are 
all (this time) real people, who interest us continuously. 
Mrs. Sidgwick is not afraid of her subject. It is a subject 
that only a writer of dignity and good feeling could handle, 
and she handles it with perfect reserve. Yet it is not a 
case of “Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore.” Reticent 
and light of touch as our author is, you are never allowed 
to forget how deep are the depths of passion that lie 
beneath this humorous, shrewd surface-play. “The 
Professor’s Legacy,” in fact, is one of the most interesting 
and well-told novels of the season, and it should be one of 
the most popular. We may add that Mrs. Sidgwick, who 
has, as all her readers know, a genius for describing dis¬ 
agreeable people, has only one in this book—and that one 
is as subtly and as absolutely disagreeable as any of them. 
The rest of her characters the author seems—and rightly 
—to regard with affection. 

The Benefactor. By Ford Madox Hueffkr. (Brown, 
Langham, 6s.) 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s novel is at least not like 
other people’s novels. It occasionally reminds us, indeed, 
of the work of Mr. George Meredith, but that is not 
because Mr. Hueffer has any intention of trying to copy 
Mr. Meredith. In subject, in point of view, and in style, 
the book is different from the ordinary novel; and there 
are some of us who are heartily glad to welcome a novel 
that shows that difference. We have found it very inter¬ 
esting. His central figure is a man who, for some reason 
which we do not attempt to explain, reminds us a little of 
Edward FitzGerald; yet there is nothing of Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald about him, except that he is a man of letters of 
more ability than industry. George Moffat, the Benefactor, 
was, if you care to put it so, at heart a meddler. He could 
not be happy unless he was meddling with young people, 
painters, men of letters, and so forth, who wanted a “ leg- 
up.” He extended his lust of benefaction until he found 
himself responsible for a mad clergyman and his two 
daughters, with one of whom—being himself a married 
and separated man—he fell in love; and then Nemesis 
fell upon him, as she will upon people who have more 
virtue than wisdom. Mr. Hueffer works his story to a 
good climax, in which this unfortunate Benefactor has 
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become the centre of a number of dramas, every single one 
of which ends unhappily, and for every single one of which 
his goodness is responsible. It is in a way a bitter novel; 
it is, at the same time, a manly and clear-sighted novel, 
the sadness of which it is very difficult to shake off. We 
need hardly say that it is much better written than most 
novels. 

The Cloak of Friendship. By Laurence Housman. (Murray, 
6s.) 

The world is very old and very weary, and it likes now and 
then to turn its eyes back across the years and dream of 
the days when a new gospel of love was preached, when 
simplicity ruled for a while, and man saw his humanity 
anew in terms of universal love. It is on that vague period 
—for it came at all dates—in some vague country that 
Mr. Laurence Housman dwells in these pretty stories of 
his. We read first of a cloak which brought the wearer 
friendship with all things except man, because man alone 
of all creatures had refused to give a hair of his head to 
complete the cloak, at the cost of an individual life. 
Another story tells of a child who rescued a little devil from 
the cold and took him up to heaven; another, of the one 
just man who saved a city from destruction when Venus 
came back from the twilight of the gods, to usurp the place 
of Mary. Criticism is debarred, in dealing with such a 
book as this, from one important part of its function—it 
cannot touch the subject-matter. It has no right to say 
to an author or to his readers: You do not believe this; 
you do not draw from it anything more than pleasant 
aesthetic tickling. It must perforce keep silence, even from 
good words, realising, perhaps, with sorrow that there are 
people in the world who are content to receive from these 
things a pleasant aesthetic tickling. As to manner, which 
the very nature of a book like this enforces us to separate 
from matter, Mr. Laurence Housman is by now too familiar 
a writer for his style to need discussion. It achieves a 
certain beauty, but achieves it as a rule at the cost of 
all individuality, of all strength, of all sincerity. His 
well-known faults are less obvious in this book than in 
others of his which we have read. Indeed, there is here 
some of that genuine simplicity which, as a rule, he is too 
busy and self-conscious to achieve ; and if, with important 
reservations, we recommend “ The Cloak of Friendship,” 
the reservation that it is mawkish is not one that we need 
to make. 


As Dust in the Balance. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. (Alston 
Rivers, 6s.) 

Somebody once said that there were only thirteen original 
stories in the world, and twelve of these could not be told in 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Penrose’s novel does not add a 
fourteenth. Its plot is as old as the hills—as old, at least 
as Adam and Eve and the Serpent; and yet, in a way, no 
plot is really old. It becomes new when seen by new eyes, 
and told by a new tongue. Mrs. Penrose sees things for 
herself. Her story is the old one of a man and his wife who 
do not get on, and of a ter Hum quid, the man whom the 
wife ought all along to have married. There are as many 
ways of telling this story as there are men and women in 
the world, and, like the methods of making tribal lays, every 
single one of them is right, so long as the writer is true to 
himself. Mrs. Penrose is absolutely true to herself. She 
tells her story with a natural and direct simplicity, a depth 
of feeling and an appreciation of the weakness and lovable¬ 
ness of human nature that make it convincing on every 
page. There was a dreadful moment, indeed, when she 
used the old trick of letters placed in the wrong envelopes. 
We believed we had “caught her out” in derivative 
commonplace. We read on—and came to believe that it was 
simply bravura on her part. She wanted to show how close 
she could sail to the wind; for out of that hackneyed piece 
of alKurdity she produced a new and very touching illus¬ 
tration of character which raised our already high respect 
for her work. 


FINE ART 

MINOR EXHIBITIONS 

The other day, a man came down to breakfast half awake, 
and leaning his head wearily on his hand he began : “ I 
have had a most strange and beautiful dream. I dreamt 
I was in the country, somewhere in France. It was the 
sad soft hour of twilight and the olives were bending 
sadly under the soft south wind, and there was a sad soft 
peasant in a sad soft hat. The peasant was bending too, 
but not from the wind, though in the same direction. He 
had committed a great crime, for he had stolen something 
from the castle that loomed awfully in the distance. Did 
I say it was in France ? Somehow I do not think it was 
France; perhaps it was Italy or Spain. And, now I come 
to think of it, it was not the sad grey of twilight but the 
sadder grey of dawn, and the trees were not olives, but 
maybe oaks or even poplars. There were no leaves on 
the trees, but only foliage, for no self-respecting tree is 
precise enough to bear leaves. The moon—or was it the sun ? 
was sadly shining on this sad man. Because he had com¬ 
mitted a great crime. He had stolen from that castle which 
was thatched with straw, as was the way of castles in this 
strange land, many rare and precious things which he bore 
on his weary back. He had stolen the gold-points and the 
silver-points of Raphael and the copper plates of Rem¬ 
brandt and the wood-blocks of Diirer. And he was bowed 
down, not so much with the weight of the gold-points and 
the silver-points and the copper plates, nor even with re¬ 
morse at his crime, but chiefly because now he had got 
them he did not know what to do with them. The cold 
east wind—by the bye, I was mistaken in saying it was 
the warm south wind—was gently swaying the poplars, I 
mean the olives, or at least the trees, and the peasant, or 
rather the man who was dressed like a peasant, or as 
any self-respecting peasant ought to be dressed, was 
wearily climbing the hill or maybe descending the sombre 

valley, and there was no vulgar colour anywhere—and-” 

I remarked briskly: “Yes, very sad, very sad—would 
you mind passing’ me the chicken, I want something to 
chew after that.” 

If Professor Alphonse Legros were to attempt to express 
I his later visions in words, I think it would have to be in 
some such form as I have indicated above. There are 
only forty-one works by him at the new premises of the 
Dutch Gallery in Old Bond Street, but there seems to be 
no particular reason, except the size of the Gallery, why 
there should not be four hundred and forty-one. It is 
strange that the painter whose earlier works, whatever 
their deficiencies, were not wanting in sharpness and edge, 
as witness the superb Femmes en prtere at the Tate Museum, 
and many vigorous portraits, should have developed this 
very foggy resuscitation of past masters. Mere negation 
is not sufficient equipment for an artist. Dislike of nature 
as it is, and of modern painting as it is, does not per se 
produce works of art. It is regrettable that of all places 
in the world the delusion appears to be fostered at the 
New English Art Club, that home of daring experiment in 
former years. When artists begin to give up the struggle 
with nature and take the easy path of the pastiche, any 
further development is out of the question. 

That personal vision and the study of nature can be 
reconciled with style and respect for tradition is proved 
once more by the work of Whistler, the Connie Gilchrist 
now on , view at Messrs. Carfax’s, in Bury Street, 
St. James’s. The artist here has not set himself to an 
imitation of Velasquez, or Benozzo Gozzoli, or Utamao, or 
a Pompeian fresco, yet he has succeeded in reminding us 
of all these beautiful things, whilst retaining hold of the 
original impression of Connie Gilchrist skipping. It is not 
even one of Whistler’s most successful works. The action 
is almost too symbolical and rigid, and the drawing of the 
hands and knees and the curtain behind is tame and weak. 
But what glorious design 1 The skipping-rope placed side¬ 
ways to cut the straighter folds of the curtain, the placing 
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of the hands, the bold and rich colouring—only Whistler 
could achieve these; and in contemplation of these quali* 
ties we pass over the defects of weak drawing and muddled 
painting. Perfect utterance should not be demanded of 
any artist, but chiefly that he should have something to 
say. Other works of special interest at this Gallery are the 
Turner, Lake and Castle of Inver ary, an early work of great 
sweetness and delicacy ; Barker of Bath, Landscape with 
Cattle, rather in the same style of early English landscape ; 
James Ward, The Cornfield, more like the work of his 
brother-in-law, Morland, with little hint of the Titanic 
force of his Harlech Castle in the National Gallery; 
Reinagle, A Farm and Pool, a very subtle harmony of 
blues and pinks; and a masterpiece of Cornelis de Vos, 
Dutch Babies. The wise, sleepy, humorous look of these 
newly bora mortals has been depicted with a wonderful 
simplicity and sureness of touch. 

B. S. 


MUSIC 

THE CONCERTO 

Each one of the many highly developed forms in which 
music has learnt to express itself has a part of the history 
of the art wrapped up within it. Though this is not more 
true of the Concerto than of the Sonata or the Symphony, 
yet we are more directly reminded of its historical source 
while listening to it, since it is only in a very few cases 
that the matter is so high as to make us quite forget the 
elaborate construction and the doubly elaborate means 
used to set it forth. Has any Concerto completely 
achieved this, or achieved it to the same extent as the 
Symphony has? It was while I was listening to one of 
the greatest of Violin Concertos that the question pre¬ 
sented itself very forcibly to my mind : Does the end 
justify the means, and if it does not here, can it ever be 
made to do so ? In short, would not this music attain its 
end more directly if presented in the simpler form of the 
Symphony ? Some years ago the answer to such ques¬ 
tionings would have been plain. We should have been 
told that the object of the Concerto was to give the fullest 
possible scope to a solo performer and, that his aits might 
be heard to the best advantage, they were enriched and 
enhanced by the charm of orchestral colouring, but that 
this must in no way take so forward a place as to interfere 
with the supremacy of the solo instrument. 

It is indeed strange that this should ever have come to 
be the meaning of a word so nearly the Latin equivalent of 
the Greek “ Symphony." The derivation of the word 
‘ ‘ Concerto ” as applied to music has for its very essence poly¬ 
phony as opposed to solo performance. A glance at the his¬ 
tory of the Concerto when in common with other instru¬ 
mental forms it took its beginning early in the seventeenth 
century, shows the use of the word in this more primitive 
lorm. The “ Concerti Grossi ” of this period were planned 
for groups of solo instruments rather than for one, and it 
was only with the development of solo technique, under¬ 
taken by the great Italian violin schools, that the Concerto 
passed into a solo performance with purely subordinate 
accompaniment, retaining the name to which it had so 
slight a claim. Whenever Concertos were composed by 
the virtuosi who played them, this was inevitably the 
result, and so it comes about that from the days of Tartini 
and Corelli to the present day there have existed the two 
types, so different that it is almost incongruous that they 
should have a common name, the Concertos of performers, 
and those of composers who took this form for their 
musical expression, just as they took the Symphony or the 
Sonata. The question is : how far were they successful in 
making a form which sprang from considerations not 
primarily artistic, the natural and complete expression of 
the music that was in them ? Or, to give the question a 
more practical turn, is the form one which can be so com¬ 


pletely subjected to the needs of expression as to add to 
the artistic resource of modern composers ? 

When Brahms produced his first Piano Concerto, the D 
minor, his enemies accused him of writing a Symphony with 
piano obligato. If this charge were true, the subordination 
of the solo instrument to orchestral needs would be as much 
an error of judgment as the opposite course adopted by the 
virtuosi. We have in the Concerto a nice problem of 
the adjustment of means to one another,and the subor¬ 
dination of all to an end, in itself greater than each and 
all the means, which is somewhat akin to the problem of 
opera, though not so hopeless in its complexity. It would 
seem that composers have been more successful in dealing 
with the Piano Concerto than with that for a solo stringed 
instrument, and certainly the problem is simpler in that 
case. The piano, with its great possibilities of polyphony, 
may be regarded more as a group of instruments than as a 
single one, so that, as contrasted with the more massive 
tones of the orchestra, the result is more nearly akin to 
the early “ Concerti Grossi ” alluded to above. But in 
the violin Concerto there is an attempt to combine and 
reconcile two opposed principles, the individual and the 
social, the single tone with the combined, the autocratic 
with the democratic. If this can be done, then the Con¬ 
certo becomes a wider means of expression than either the 
violin solo or the orchestral Symphony, but where it falls 
short of this result, it sinks below either, since it breaks 
the first principle of a work of art, namely, that the means 
employed should be proportioned to the end in view, not 
in excess of it. 

In the few existing masterpieces of this kind, the 
Beethoven, or Biahms, or Mendelssohn Violin Concertos, 
it is at the points where the dual method of expression is 
most fully realised, that the attention is most powerfully 
held. For instance, at the beginning of the Beethoven 
Concerto, when the two principal themes have received 
their preliminary discussion, the attention is instantly 
riveted by the thin high tone of the violin making its 
more intimate and personal appeal, and the two are then 
exquisitely blended in the presentation of the theme 
which follows. The slow movement of the Brahms may 
be cited as a most perfect piece of dialogue writing, and, 
indeed, the leisure of the slow movement has often 
given to far less composers opportunities for achieving 
a justness of proportion which they could not reach in 
the stress of the larger movements. Often, therefore—and, 
though I say it with all humility, I feel it to be true of some 
passages even in the great works I have mentioned—one 
hears the solo instrument striving, with loss to its own 
sublime ethereal dignity, to be heard on equal terms with 
the orchestra. It is when this is the case that we wish the 
Concerto were a Symphony; when, on the other hand, the 
orchestra is cramped and maimed and made to do drudgery 
unworthy of it, we wish it were a solo with pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

There is a practical difficulty connected with the Con¬ 
certo which does not present itself in ordinary orchestral 
writing, namely, that having engaged your solo player and 
stood him up in front of the orchestra, you are bound to 
let him play—everything. You dare not, as you dare with 
your trombones or drums, or saxophone quartet, let him 
rest through whole movements to enter just at the right 
psychological moment, to sum up, as it were, the argument, 
or suggest another point of view. At a recent promenade 
concert at Queen’s Hall two works, in which the solo is 
so used, were heard: Brahms’s Symphony in Cminor, and 
Richard Strauss’s “ Ein Heldenleben.” In the slow move¬ 
ment of the Symphony, the entry of the violin solo with 
the return of the principal theme puts a crown upon the 
beautiful melody in a way that no amount of enriched 
scoring could have done. The new aspect of things pre¬ 
sented by the violin solo in “Ein Heldenleben" is now 
well known to most people, together with the fanciful 
idea of feminine grace with which Strauss clothes it. At 
any rate it comes very happily at this point in the com¬ 
position, though afterwards the interest in the dialogue 
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flags somewhat. I do not know whether Strauss has 
ever written a Violin Concerto; his treatment of the violin 
in “ Ein Heldenleben” lacks just that power of sustaining 
the dual interest momentarily achieved, which must be the 
first requisite of a great Concerto in the future. 

There must surely be a future for a form in which the 
great masters have so striven to express themselves and 
only partially succeeded; the Concerto will receive its 
fulfilment. For this a composer must be found, whose 
judgment and sense of proportion are so just that he can 
sustain throughout a work of such dimensions that prin¬ 
ciple of balance between solo and orchestra, which gleams 
with a somewhat fitful light through the greatest works of 
the kind. If Brahms went furthest in this direction it will 
be Brahms’s successor, that man whom we so anxiously 
await, who may do this. When he comes, he will, to quote 
the pretty imagery of Strauss, bring together the Hero 
and the Heroine and unite them in a more perfect marriage 
than has yet been shown us, a union in which each shall 
be the complement of the other, and then shall we hear in 
the highest sense the “ Concerto Grosso.” 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN GERMANY 
To the Editor of Ths Academy 

Sir,—C oncerning the teaching of literature in German schools, D.A. 
is quite right in his letter to you of October 4. We have a lot 
of teachers—and it is a pity, that they are the most of them—who 
cannot enjoy any literary work in a simple way, only for the joy it 
gives. They consider all poetry, etc., as objects for their critical and 
dissecting studies : They most do literary anatomy-work, a kind of 
Vivisection. They are real “ Schulmeister,” and such a one has no 
sense for any living life; everything must be dry as dust for their 
tastes, and dead, dissected in particles, classified, and quasi shut up in 
labelled bottles. They are the people, who cannot enjoy a flower, 
without plucking the leaves out, and counting the filaments, to find out 
to which Linn6-class it belongs. Ask any German, what sentiments he 
remembers, concerning literature-lessons of his school-days. He will 
answer that he remembers a sentiment of awful tediousness and 
disgust; if he had some taste already as a boy, he will besides 
remember a furious wrath against the man at the desk, who analysed 
the finest literary work, and classified every particle, until there was 
nothing left of “literature” or “poetry,'' only a heap of aesthetic 
notions. And the soul of his " subject ”—it had gone during the process 
of dissection and analisation. In most cases there is more poetry on 
a parade-ground, than in a school-lesson of literature in a German 
Gymnasium. Most probably you think I am exaggerating. To con¬ 
vince you, that I am not, please look at the Schiller number of the 
Literarische Echo, following under wrapper. This paper asked some of 
our best known literary men about their position to Schiller. In the 
answers you will find that they partly cannot refrain from expressing 
their disgust concerning the Schiller lessons in school. Excuse my bad 
English ; I have no better. 

Stuttgart, October 20. Robert Ldtz. 


MARJORIE OR MARJORY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your review of Mr. Macbean's “ Pet Marjorie (Marjory 
Fleming"), you suggest that in a new edition it would be well “to 
adopt some consistent policy regarding the spelling of Maidie’s name, 
whether Marjorie or Marjory.” The suggestion is an excellent one. 

But what about the spelling of the name in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” ? The article is headed “ Fleming (Margaret), 
called Pet Margarie,” which shows the danger in Scottish biographies 
having been handed over to even so careful an English biographer as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who was responsible for this article. I, 

Edinburgh, October 23. G. S. 


READINGS IN THE POETS—A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I suppose no one will deny that the vogue of Popular Concerts 
in London is now fairly established. However imperfect and untrained 
the average English appreciation of great masters may be it is none the 
less sincere—a man's pocket ever remaining the surest indicator of his 
heart. 

Now where it is true that nearly every one in this country can read, 
it is equally true that the proportion of those who can read with due 
appreciation the classical works of English Literature is hardly greater 


than the number of those who can fully interpret the master works of 
music. 

To read Literature worthy of the name, properly, requires time and 
intimate acquaintance, which unfortunately the majority of men cannot 
find or make. 

Chaucer's “ prayer” aptly quoted by your contributor in your issue 
of 14th inst. reminds me of a wish I heard expressed some time 
ago. It was this : That an enterprising and well-read man would take 
a small ball of easy access and there give—not oratorio or dramatic 
displays, but simple readings from our greatest poetry. These could 
be either confined to, or illustrative of the style of, one poet; or could 
be Epic, Lyric, or Narrative Recitals. 

The suggestion had nothing to do with Literary Lectures. We 
already have enough of them and to spare. Lecturers and politicians 
are very apt to get “intoxicated with the exuberance of their own 
verbosity,” and to explain away what they seek to substantiate. The 
opinion of your readers would be interesting. 

October 24. Max Plowman. 
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Dora Noyes. Dent, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Sladen, Douglas; and Lorimer, Norma. More Queer Things about Japan. 

Peace edition. Treherne, 7s. 6d. net. 

Taylor, Marie Hansen. On Two Continents. Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Memories of half a century. Illustrated from contemporary portraits and 
paintings by Bayard Taylor.] 
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In The Green Sphinx (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Bart Kennedy gives us 
one of bis impressionist studies. He has been to Ireland for his 
matter this time, and writes of it in his dashing, jerky way, with a 
knack of making you believe that he knows all about it. His point of 
view, like his style, may be guessed beforehand; and we are not a bit 
surprised to find the following sentence: “ Ireland.”—this paragraph : 
“A voice crying for the old time.”—the following piece of grammar : 

“ He looked as a man who could be depended upon.”—and the 
following expression of opinion : “ The treacherous landlord-wolf was 
ready to drag even the snirt off his [the peasant’s] back. He was ready 
to vampire (sic) the last drop of blood out of him. . . . And when these 
unfortunate wretches . . . tried in a feeble way [!] to make reprisals 
against the wolves . . . Westminster—that den of wolves—was 
excited.” To what cause, or nation, can such stuff as this do good ? 
Certainly not to the cause of just thought and speech. 

Two among Messrs. A. and C. Black's recent picture-books are a new 
edition of the Poet Laureate's The Garden that I Love, with a new In¬ 
troduction by the author and illustrated in colours by Mr. George S. 
Elgood, R.I., who has provided sixteen really beautiful drawings, and 
Normandy, written by Miss G. E. Mitton, and illustrated in colours by 
Mr. Nico Jungman. Miss Mitton begins with a chapter “ In General,” 
and proceeds to tell the stories of the Norman Dukes and the “ mighty 
William.” Then we have a full description of Rouen, and chapters 
on Caen, Falaise, Bayeux and the smaller towns, and then a chapter 
of the greatest interest on the famous tapestry. Mont St. Michel, The 
Cotentin, Dieppe and the coast, and a journey up the Seine from Hon- 
fleur to Vernon complete a well-written and vivid piece of work. Mr. 
Jungman's work is well-known by now, and his very decorative 
pictures are admirably suited to his subject. The price of each book 
is 7s. 6d. net. 

A History of Political Theories. By William Archibald Dunning. 
(Macmillan,10s.6d.net.)—Dr.Dunning—theWeber Professor of History 
in Columbia University—has written the second volumeof his History 
of Political Theories. In it he traces the rise or the further develop¬ 
ment of the various theories that influence the political history of the 
period between Luther and Montesquieu, and analyses the contribu¬ 
tion that men such as Cabron, Boden, Grotius or Hobbes brought to 
political science. The book is a piece of sound and conscientious 
work, and bears abundant testimony to the wideness of the Professor’s 
reading. The full index and bibliography with which it is furnished 
greatly increase its value to students. 

Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. By J. A. Harvie-Brown, 
F.R.S.E. 2vols. (Unwin, £3 3s. net.)—We of this generation watch the 
autumn fieldfare flocks, or the clanging wedges of wild geese coming 
in from the north, with the same attention and wonder with which 
Homer once saw, with others’ eyes or his own, the cranes winging their 
way southward, ” fleeing from winter and the inordinate rains." Even 
stranger than the summer or winter sojourning of these partial resi¬ 
dents in our country is the habit of certain species which only appear 
in these islands on the autumn migration to lands further to south¬ 
ward, or on their way back in early summer to their remote northern 
breeding-places. When these breeding-places lie altogether beyond 
the fringe of civilised human occupation, hidden in the scarcely 
trodden Arctic wildernesses, the attraction of the mystery is supreme. 
To solve this mystery in the case of six particular species was one 
chief object of the expedition undertaken by the author to the 
Petchora River in the Government of Archangel, in company with the 
celebrated naturalist Seebohm, in the year 1875. The enterprise was 
crowned with success by the discovery of the nests of three of these 
species—the Little Stint, the Grey Plover, and Bewick’s Swan. Of 
the three others sought, the Curlew Sandpiper was found breeding 
soon afterwards by Drs. Finsch and Brehm near the mouth of the 
River Obi, while the eggs of the Sanderling were discovered by the 
Alert and Discovery expedition in 1876, at the extreme northern limit 
of animal life. Here, too, the nestlings were found of the sixth species 
—the Knot; but no nest of the Knot with eggs has ever yet been 
fully described, though the eggs were stated to have been found by 
Parry’s Arctic expedition as long ago as 1820, and for a knowledge 
of the eggs we are dependent upon one specimen taken from the ovary 
of a dead bird, now in the museum of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, and a few others—perhaps half a dozen in all—obtained 
more recently from birds kept by naturalists in captivity. The results 
of this important expedition were summarised in papers contributed to 
ornithological journals, and it was also described in Seebohm's book, 
“Siberia in Europe,” published in 18S0. But these volumes also con¬ 
tain the record of two previous expeditions, hitherto undescribed, 
which were undertaken by the author and a friend to the Dwina 
estuary and the city of Archangel in 1872, and to the more familiar 
hunting-ground of the central Norwegian plateau in 1871. Though 
the story is now an old one. it still retains an exhilarating vitality, 
owing to little or no alteration having been made for publication in 
the exuberant and informal character of this naturalist's diary as 
filled up from day to day. The book is rather one for a naturalist's 
library than for general reading, yet there are many passages of char¬ 
acter and travel which no reader could fail to appreciate. Care has 
been taken to supply good maps of the routes, beside a full index, 
copious tabulated scientific results, and some interesting plates and 
illustrations 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. [ Tuesday. 
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Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
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with descriptive matter by CHARLE8 WILLIAMS, F.R.C S.E. 
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The Illustrations include 
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each. 
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THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 

By CHARLES T. DRUERY, F.L.8.. V.M.H., 

President of the British Pteridological Society. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. 
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NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION 

Crown folio, with Fifty-four Photogravure Plates and Eleven Collotype Reproductions 
from Drawings, etc. Cheaper Reissue. £2 2s. net. 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study of his Life and 

Work*. By LIONET. CUST. M.V.O., F.S A , Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
Surveyor of the King's Pictures and Works of Art. 

" To the student, whose attention gets scattered by the conflicting claims of many works o i 
partial scope and trustworthiness, a single work of authority is a great saving of labour ; and it 
is this which Mr. Cust gives us in a volume which stands second to none of the many noble 
monographs on painters issued by the same publishers in the last few years.’*— Manchester 
Guardian. _ 

With nearly 100 Illustrations. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D- 

This volume is founded on a work on the same artist which was issued in 1896, and went 
out of print at once. For the present volume much of the letterpress has been rewritten, and 
the whole book has been corrected and compared with recently discovered sources of informa¬ 
tion. The Appendix contains a list of pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy, and other 
lists of interest to collectors. _ 

New Volume of THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated by Eleanor Fortescue- 

BRICKDALE. 

This volume, which is uniform with “ Keats ” and “ Shelley,” illustrated by Mr. Analog 
Bell, and *• Browning.” by Mr. Byam Shaw, contains a Selection from the Early Poems of 
Tennyson, including “The Princess” and” Maud.” There are about Seventy Illustrations 
by Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, who has also designed a Special Cover, End-papers, and Title-page 
for the Volume. 

With numerous Full-page Plates and other Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. Herbert Slater, Editor 

of “ Book Prices Current,” Author of “ The Romance of Book Collecting,” etc. 

” Probably no sounder guids could be found to the changes of taste and fashion in book 
collecting.”— Manchester Guardian.' 

CHEAPER REISSUE. 6s. net. 

MILLET AND THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. By Arthur 

TOMSON. Small 4to. With Photogravure frontispiece and 52 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the Right Hon. 

Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 

*»* This Volume includes “ Horace at Athens ** The Cambridge Dionysia.” Extracts 
from “The Competition Wallah," “The Modern Ecclesiazusae ; or. the Ladies in Parliament,” 
" Anglo-Indian Lyrics,” “ The Dawk Bungalow,” etc. 

“Sir George Trevelyan has done the State fresh service by revising and rearranging hi* 
jeux (Tesprit of more than forty years ago. The title selected is the only unsatisfactory thing 
about the book. For the rest, we h we some of the brilliant things tossed off with the energy 
and vivacity of the clever University man who is just beginning to feel his feet in the larger 
world outside the College quadrangle.”— Punch. 

New Volume of BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. net. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. 


Bell's Miniature Biographies. 

Pott 8vo. Illustrated, is. net; or In limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

LAMB. By Walter Jerrold. (Great Writers ) 

HORACE. By Rev. W. Tuck well. (Great Writers.) 

VERDI. By A. Visetti. (Musicians.) 

WAGNER. By J. F. Runciman. (Musicians.) 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Incorporated] ASS URAN CE 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 

Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 

For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 

THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF SPORT 

< 

Under the General Editorship of 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

NOW READY. In Two Volumes 

Price 25 /- net . 12/6 net per vol. 

Published at the Offices of “ Country Life,” Limited, 20 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


The York Library. 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Small fivo, 2S. net la cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

FIELDING'S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

GESTA ROMANORUM; or, Entertaining Moral Stories In- 

vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin, with Preliminary Observations and 
Copious Notes, by the Rev. CHARLES SWAN, late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 
Revised Edition by WYNNARD HOOPER, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 

Revised Edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, Litt.D., 
Ph.D., University Reader in Germanic, Cambridge 

SWIFT’S OULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduc- 

tion and Notes, by G. R. DENNIS, with Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited by Frederick 

RYLAND, M.A. 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. C, 


BLUE 


In making u» e lew quantity , It being so muoh 
stronger than ordinary 
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Typewriting 


TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per iooo words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per iooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


TYPEWRITING.—Novels, gd. 1000. Trans- 
-*• lations, duplicates, plays, poetry; short 
articles by return ; reduction for regular work.— 
Miss Handley, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words; envelope addressing 
and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. Specimens 
and testimonials on application.—Miss Alderson, 
56 Boroughgate, Applebv, Westmorland. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


S INGER (S. W.) History of Playing Cards, 1816 
Simonides (Poem) Bath, 1806, 8vo 
Sir Hugh, the Heron, 1843 
Sir Jasper Carew, green cardboard covers, n.d. 

Skelton (Sir J.) Charles I., Double Set of plates, 4to, 1898 
Mary Stuart, Double Set plates, 4to, 1803 
Sketches of Caffre Tribes, 4to, 1851 
Smith (Albert) Wassail Bowl, 2 vols, 1842 

Christopher Tadpole, 1848, or any odd parts 
The Month, 6 parts, 1851 
Smith (J.) History of Virginia, 1624 

Catalogue Raisonne, 9 vols, 1829-42, £20 offered, or odd 
vols 

Smith (J. C.) British Mezzo. Portraits, 4 vols, imp 8vo, 1884, 
or the 5 vols 

Smith (T.) Diary of a Huntsman, 1838 
Life of a Fox, 1843 

Smith’s History of the Province of New York, 4to, London, 
1757 . or 1776 

Smollett (T.) Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 3 vols (vol X, 
1671, misprint for 1771) 

Snob (The) and Gownsman’s Magazines, 2 vols, Cambridge, 
1820-30, or any odd p.irts 
Solon’s Old English Potter, folio, 1883 
Some Accounts of the Province of Pennsilvania, 4to, 1681 
Some Effects of Fermented Liquors, 1814 
Songs and Poems, by T. W., 1654 
Songs of the Chase, 1811 
Songs of Innocence, 1769 

Walter T. Spencer, aj New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Books fop Sale, etc. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


PERMANENTREPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F^Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, S PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

TV/f ONTHLY CATALOGUES from bothAd- 
A.YA dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


ATALOGUE (No. 62) of a choice assemblage 
'— of Books in all classes of Literature, including 
a collection of Proofs of engravings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, rare Etoniana, etc., post free. Wright 
& Jones, 350 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 

BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS—New Books 
-*■ at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ELLIS, 29 New Bond Street. 

DEALER IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTS. 

Now Ready .—Catalogue of British and American 
Bookplates from the Collection of the late Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks. Part I. 

In Preparation .—Catalogues of Rare Music and 
of Books in fine old bindings. 


'THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY 

n nin?i„ 0 «£ “STUDIO," 7s. 6d. post free.—John 

"• BailllO, Grand Pump Room Library and Reading Room, 
Bath. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE TIME, a 

j- j P' C ^j 0 I 3 ? r ^. C° ntem Porary Biography, 14th edition, 
edited by V. G. Plarr, M. A., thick 8vo, cloth, Routledge, 1895, 
published at i8s. t for 3s. 6d. post free.— Walker, 37 Briggate, 


Just Published. 

Sixth Edition. Demy 3 vo, Pries 16 s. doth. 

English Constitutional History 

F R 2MX- HE J E ! UTONIC invasion to the present 

1 TIME. Designed as a Text Book for Students and 
Others. ByT. P. TASWELLLANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University ol Oxford, 
and late Prolessor of Constitutional Law and History, Uni- 
VC - r L lt .y College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, 
with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister-at-Law, Trans¬ 
lator of Gneist’s History of the English Constitution. 

STEVENS & HAYNES, 

13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 

lV/T OHAMMED ABEN ALAMAR, OR 
• LV - L THE INVENTION OF THE MOORISH 
ARCH. A Legend by Stephen Syeds. With 
Illustrations by M. Alison Atkins. 38. 

London : THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 
30 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


JAMES TREGASKIS, 

Antiquarian Bookseller and Dealer in Works 
of Art, 

“ THE CAXTON HEAD,” 

23* HIGH HOLBOEN (FOUR DOORS OFF KINGSWAY), 
LONDON, W C) 

The following Catalogues are now ready : 

“CAXTON HEAD ” CATALOGUE. 

No 574 LITERATURE and the GRAPHIC ARTS, from 
Homer to Whistler: containing Descriptions of Manuscripts— 
Rare Books and Drawings—Dickens Relics, with 15 Ulustra 
tious after Prof. Legres, Charles Keene, Rigaud, Kate Greena- 
way, Blake, Cosway, Harrison Weir, Ernest Griset, Leech 
MacWhirter, R.A., and Thackeray. 1218 Items. Price Nine 
pence. 

“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 

No- 575. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, and others in Black 
and White, arranged as nearly as possible in chronological 
order and including many of the, principal Artists of the 
Eighteenth Century, and some of those of the early Nineteenth 
Century’—Water-Colour Drawings—and rare Japanese Books. 
251 Items. Price Sixpence. 

“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 

No. 579 - DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS — Drawings by 
English Artists—Woodcuts and Engravings by Old Masters, 
and Turner’s Liber Studiorum. 351 Items. Price Sixpence. 

“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 

No. 583. CURIOS, including China and Pottery—Articles of 
Domestic Use of a Bygone Age—Jades—a large number of 
cunous Finger Rings, Netsuke, and Thibetan Objects. 658 
Items. Price Sixpence. 

“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 

No. 58 o. 5 BOOKS, including Items by the Great Writers of the 
Restoration and succeeding periods down to the Reign of 
George III. Also a number of lesser-known Writers, whose 
productions are of interest either from some local association 
or the light they throw on certain facts in the life or history of 
their time. These are so comprehensive as to cover every 
movement of any consequence, whether of a strictly dom Stic 
nature or in relation to public and State affairs, not excluding 
Colonial and Foreign. 570 Items. Prioe Sixpence. 

NOW READY. 

“CAXTON HEAD" CATALOGUE, 

No. 584. Containing Illuminated Manuscripts—Early Printed 
Books—A Sequence of English Almanacs from 170J to iqoo — 
Dickens — First Edidons — Early Herbals — the Works of 
Dryden, Shakespeare, etc. 579 Items. Price Sixpence. 
READY NOVEMBER 13. 

“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 

No. 586. TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWINGS and ENGRAV¬ 
INGS—Views in Great Britain, including more than 300 
relating to London. About iooo Items. Price Sixpence. 

JAMES TREGASKIS, 

“THE CAXTON HEAD,” aja HIGH HOLBORN. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. Bare Books. 
Draw lags, Engravings, and Portraits on 
Ivory Purchased, _ 

Telephone—No. 581a Central. 


T he anstey physical training 

COLLEGE, 

near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 

For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling's Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Gaines, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of physical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching piactice, 
matches, etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. 

Special attention is given to aesthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movement*. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

Full particulars from the Principal. 
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■ LOVE CHILD 

T. B. OLEG 3 . 


The Publisher wishes to bring to the attention of all NOVEL 
READERS a New Work of Fiction by a New Author, 
entitled 

THE 

By 

THE LOVE CHILD 

Bj T. B. CLEGG. 

THE LOVE CHILD 

By T. B. CLEGG. 

VtKST nvriKWH: 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A strong and interesting story—the fruit of careful thought 
and conscientious workmanship." 

Daily Mail .—' 4 . . . the plot is ingenious and unusual." 


A NOVEL 
A NOVEL 
A NOVEL 


DISPLAY 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Romance by R. E. S. SPENDER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mr. Spender relates how a -per.inl correspondent strikes a veritab’e Utopia, and 
how a commission of scientific, religions, and literaly folk go out to report on lhat 
Utopia. 


THE FORD 


By A. E. J. LEGGR, Author of "Mutineers," " Both Great and Small," etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second edition. 

Standard.— “ Vn impressive novel . . . clever and thoughtful.** 

Onlooker. — " Unusuullv clever and entertaining." 

THE CLEANSING OF THE LORDS 

A Political Romance, by HAROLD AviNTLE. Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A certain section of political onlookers is convinced that the "Lords must fo.” 
How to effect this reconstruction without revolution is solved by the author in this 
triumph of whimsicality. 

Eighth 

Thousand. 

"Where Love Is,” etc. Crown 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYIME 

By WILLIAM j. LOCKE, Author of " Derelicts," 
8 vo, 6s. 

World. — ‘Mr. Locke’s masterpiece." 

GREAT JAPAN 


Second Edition. 


A Study in National Efficiency. By ALFRED STEAD, Author of " Japan by 
the Japanese." Wiih a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, 
K.G. DcmvSvo, tos. 6d. net. 500 pp. 

THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 

(Napoleon II.) A Biography compiled from new sources of information. By 
EDWARD I)E WERTHEIMER. With Numerous Illustrations, two Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Morning Post.—" Extremely interesting." 

Globe. —" A distinctly valuable contribution to the later history of the Napoleonic 
era . . . produced in very attractive style." 


JAIME AUSTEN’S 
SAILOR BROTHERS 


Being the’Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, K C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, 
and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. 

By J.H. and E. C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo,t*s. 6d. ret. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS 


A New Collection of Drawings. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Oblong folio 
(12 in. by 18 in.). In box, 20s. 

LILLIPUT REVELS 

By W. H. RANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 37 Full-Page 
Illustrations and Covet Design by GR 1 SELDA WEDDERBURN. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

MAUD 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. With 6 Illustrations bv W\ GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. Dernv i6mo. In cloth, is. net; in leather, is. 6d. net. 

POEMS Op JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

(AfterwardsCardinal). With Portrait. Edited by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. This 
collected edition of Newman’s poems is Vol. I. of " The Sacred Treasury.” Pott 8vo, 
(6 in. by 3} in.). In cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH 

A Po«ie of Other Men's Flowers. Selected and arranged by THEODORA 
THOMPSON. With Cover Design, End Papers, Title-Page and Frontispiece by 
ANN 1 NG BELL. Crown 8vo, 51. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF RQfiiE 

Leaves from a Diary. By VERNON LEE, Author of "The Enchanted Woods," 
" Hoitus Vitae,*’ etc. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

HERETICS 

By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of "The Napoleon of Notting Hill.** 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Third Edition. 

THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 

A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FKRANGCON-DAVIES. 
With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. JOHN LANB has Just published THE UFE AND LETTERS OF 
PETER IUCH TCHAIKOVSKY , by his Brother Modesty done Into English 
by ROSA NB\b MARCH. The Publisher claims (of the volume that no 
more remarkable Collection of Letters bos been published since the 
correspondence of OUSTAVB FLAUBERT. The bright and racy accounts 
of hi a tours In Bnrope and America will entertain those who never even 
heard of the Pathetic Symphony. The atory of bis Ideal relations with 
Nadejda von Meek lends a touch of romance to the bock, while almost an 
tb. letter* are Interesting, because they show trank sell-analysis and 
iuteiUgemt observation ol contemporary life. Demy 8ro. With numerous 
Illustrations and Facsimiles, 21s. net. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Jiead, LONDON & NEW YORK. 


• rh? ;n 


Rooks to be Read 

4 HISTORY OF OJJR OWN TIMES, from the 
Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of 
King Edward VII. By Justin McCarthy. 2 
vcls., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“ Mr. McCarthy has carried out his great task throughout 
in the spirit of an historian, and never allows himself to be 
caught in anything that can be called special pleading or political 
pamphleteering ... ‘A History of Our Own limes' remains 
for the growing generation the best account of the Victorian 
Era in its manifold aspects, political and social."— 

Birmingham Post. 

New Novels 

THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION, By Alice 
Perrin, Author of " The Stronger Claim." 6s. 

“A fascinating novel."— Truth. 

A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By E. W. Horoung, 
Author of “ Stingarce,” etc. 6s. 

“ Mr. Hornung has made an intensely interesting, almost 
fascinating personage of this aristocratic criminal."— Truth. 

THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By 
Robert Barr, Author of “A Prince of Good 
Fellows.” 6s, 

"The best of reading—vigorous, well-written, and fresh 
. . . the book holds the attention. Mr. Barr has the priceless 
gift of interest."— Morning Leader. 

DILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of “Th? 
Sanyasi.” 6s. 

THE FREEMASONS: A Novel pf the Craft. By 
L. S. Gibson. 6s. 

"A remarkably clever novel. We have no hesitation in 
saying that there are few living novelists who could have written 
it."— Ladies ’ field. 

MAURICE. By Joseph Keating, Author of " Son 
pf Judith." 6s. 

" One of the outstanding stories of the year. . . . Not 
for a long time have we come across anything so exciting as 
these chapters."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By Arnold 
Bennett, Author of "The Grand Babylon 
Hotel." 6s. 

" He has created feeling that is intense enough and sincere 
enough to need no apology. , . . These are touches of 
genius.”— Academy. 


THE AMETHYST BOX, etc. By Anna Katharine 
Green, Authqr of “The Leavenworth Case." 6s. 

SO LIKE A WOMAN. By G. Manville Fenn. 6s. 

" Deserves the cordial welcome it will get from all familiar 
with his other stories .”—Daily Telegraph. 

London: CHATTO »nd WIND US, III, Si. Martin'* Line, W.C. 
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NEW HOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "A MAGDALEN'S HUSBAND." 

THE SACRED CUP. By Vincent 

BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The story of a vlllasre scandal, or, rather, of Its consequences. 
It is a piece of thoughtful work, touched with genuine insight 

it will meet the wants of readers who look for a 

CAREFUL HUMAN ST0RY."-Times. 

HEW NOVEL BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 

THE SECRET KINGDOM. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘CLEVER, RIDICULOUS, BRILLIANT. Its humour genuine, its 
characterisation shrewd, its satire mordant, its pathos un¬ 
deniable.”—W orld. 

THE WANDERING of JOYCE. 

By E. M. DEVENISH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Rich in power of description and in knowledge of human nature.”—S cotsman. 

"The weird folk-lore of th» Welsh peasant is woven with some imaginative power into a story 
of the pathos of hum in love.”—T imes. 


RED FOX. 


RED FOX. 


By 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Author of “ The Kindred of the 
Wild," "The Watchers of the Trail.” 48 Illustrations, Coloured 
Frontispiece, and many Decorations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON 
BULL. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

A LITTLE BOY LOST. b y 

W. H. HUDSON. 30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

" Mr. W. H. Hudson, tho well-known naturalist, and author ot “ Qreop Manilqnt ” and " Tho 
Purple Land ” (romances which ter their Imaginative beauty fbe Spectator placed " In a class 
by theoisalves ”1, dascrlbss tbo strong* and fantastic wanderings and adventures of a child. 

A LITTLE BOV LOST, by Its charming end tender humour, and by tho originality ot tho 
ocenci with the wild eroaturos of tho wood, will tasclnaio children. Mssin. guskworth and Oo. 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND IT os one ot the best books for children this season. 

NEW ISSUE OF WORM BY RICHARB JEFFERIES. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Covers designed by F. D. BEDFORD. 

AFTER LONDON ; or, Wild England. 

BEVfS : the Story of a Boy. With an Introduction 

by E. V. LUCAS. 

" It stands alone among boys' books.”—W orld. 

" If there be a better book for boys we should be glad to hear of it. It stands alone. It is a 
boy’s book from the first word to the last—a book for boys who are still boys, and also for boys 
who are qnasquerading as men, and fathers, and stockbrokers, but at heart are boys none the 
less.” —Speaker. 

AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. 

“ How virile and how full of the joy of life. Amaryllis, the country maid, with her father, to 
whom his garden is almost his religion, and her shrewish mother, are admirably drawn. Th • 
book should be read for its pictures of country life, country people, and country food. Would 
have captured the heart of Charles Lamb.”—L iterary World. 

UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gabriel Tarhe. 

Translated by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. Introduction by 
H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

••• This book describes one of those UTOPIAS exampled in Mr. Wells's Romances. The 
Author's theories on Love and Art are central ideas, and he constructs an exceptional milieu in 
order to give them play. 

ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Freely 

Rendered by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Large square 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE “ RED SERIES." 

PISANELLO. By G. F. Hill, of the Department 

of Coins and Medals in the Biitish Museum. 65 Illustratio s. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

One of the most fascinating of Italian artists. Here is a book of which one can say with 
truth what is rarely true about books of the kind—it is a book that is wanted. Will make 
Englishmen better acquainted with Pisanello, so we may remind them there is plenty of material 
lor study here in England (in the National Gallery, the Victoria and Albert and British 
Museums) Likely to be a standard work for some time to come.”— Times Literary 
Supplement. 

THE ANATOM! OF MEUNCHOU 

By ROBERT BURTON. 

Complete Library Edition in 3 yols, royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


AFTER HIS KIND, by M. Sturge Henderson. 

Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

MAGIG CASEMENTS. By Arthur Cripps. Small 

crown 8vo. UNIFORM WITH ••THE RQAOMENOER. ” 


T. NELSON & SONS’ 

Announcements. Season 1905 


I Anno 

I i As Iasi 


’a New | 


2S. 6d. net. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


last year, a special feature of Messrs. Nelson’ 
Publications is the inclusion of exquisite Coloured Flates 
greatly adding to the attractiveness of the books at no 
increase of cost. 

^5/ By Sir W. LAIRD CLOWES and ^ / 
ALLAN H. BURQOYNE. * > /“ 

A New Book about the Navy. Twenty Illustrations in Monochrome. 

TRAFALGAR REFOUGHT. 

A splendid book for lads, who will find it a fund of thrilling excitement, whilst gaining 
much information about the Navy. All the kniwlidgc of a g.e.tt navai expat has 
been concentrated ou|ihe effort to depict a magnificent se.t-fighi fought under steam, 
ai d with ihe tremendous weapons and murderous possibilities of the day. 

At SJ - 

EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 

Smouldering: Fires. 

This, the sixteenth annual addition to a long list of charming 
romances of history, is a tale of the terrible catastrophe at 
Martinique, which became historical so recently as 1902. Six 
Coloured Illustrations by E. Shepard. 

New .Story by E. L. HAVERFIELD. 

The Ghost of Exlea Priory. 

A capital story, telling of the trials and troubles of a little girl at 
school, the tradition of the Friory " ghost ” adding a touch of 
romance and leading to a pleasant denouement. Six Coloured 
Illustrations by Miss N. Tf.nison. 

A new and captivating Historical Romance by C. W. WHISTLER. 

A King’s Comrade. 

The author’s talent for making events of long past history live 
again is brought to bear on this story with the usual happy results. 
Six Coloured Illustrations by A. F. Skinner. 

By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 

The Heiress of Aylewood. 

A story that will captivate girls. Six Coloured Illustrations by 
Miss N. Tenison. 

At 3!6 

By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 

Soldiers of the Cross. 

The brilliant colours of Spanish life in the picturesque days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella form the background to an enthralling 
story of adventures with the warlike Moors. Four Coloured 
Illustrations. 

A New Historical Tale by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 

In Northern Seas. 

Four Coloured Illustrations. 

By EDWARD STEP. 

A Naturalist’s Holiday. 

A thoroughly interesting and instructive description of animal 
life in the sea and on the rocks. Profusely Illustrated. 

At 2 6 

By TOM BEVAN. 

Red Dickon, the Outlaw. 

A title that will whet the imagination of a boy, and lead him to 
expect a thrilling tale of “red rebellion," outlawry, and wild 
adventure, in none of which particulars Mr. Bevan’s story will 
disappoint him. Two Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. 
By M. KIRLEW. 

Famous Sisters of Great Men. 

Henrietta Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth. Mary Lamb, and Fanny 
Mendelssohn. 

At 1/6 

By H. ROBERTON. 

John Knox’s Bairns. 

A most seasonable reward book for this, the year of the Great 
Reformer's quarter-centenary. Two Coloured Illustrations by 
Walter Grieve. 

At Ij- 

liy HAROLD AVERY. 

Under Padlock and Seal. 

Two Coloured Plates and Illustrations in black and white. 

# , f Write for Complete Catalogue, post free on application. 

I THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 AND 33 PATEhNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 

•A EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S HEW BOOKS 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S HES BOORS. 


By J. O. FRAZER. 

LECTURES ON THE EARLY HISTORY 
THE KINGSHIP. 


OF 


By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LLJD., Litt.D., Author of " The Golden Bough.” 

8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION OF “ RULERS OF THE SOUTH," 

With a New Title. 

SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY, AND THE 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By EDMUND GOSSE. 


Successful NeW 6s. Novels. 

FRENCH NAN * eceESWue 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsend, and a Cover Design by Graham Awdry. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A bright, dainty story.... 
A personal drama set out so artistically that they who start 
the chronicle will surely finish it and then turn back again.*' 


First Edition Selling Rapidly. 


THE MAN FROM By MRS- HENRY 

■ UPQIfljk a A SENTIMENTAL DE LA PASTURE 

HIVIEI1IUA I COMEDY. 

E5T First Edition nearly Sold Out. 


KIPPS. 

By 

H. G. Wells. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*„• A novel with a strong human Interest. 

NOW READY. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 

New Novel, 

SOPRANO. A Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CRANFORD SERIES. New Volume. 

THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 

With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON and Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


DICK PENTREATH »» KATHARIME ™“ M 

First Edition nearly Sold Out. 


THE PRINCESS 

PRISCILLA’S November 

FORTNICHT 6 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ELIZABETH AND HER 
CERMAN CARDEN" 


C3T First Edition nearly Sold Out before Publication. 
Second Impression in the Press. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR 

By EDITH AYRTON ZANCWILL. 

Author of “The Barbarous Babes.’* 


UNIFORM EDITION of 

THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVEE, 

With all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY. 

With 44 Illustrations by Phiz. 

By the Author of “ The Youngest Girl in the School.” 

MICKY 

By EVELYN SHARP. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON SOME THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 

By MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Edited by HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., 

_ REGIUS PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY. 8vo. ns. net. _ 

INTERLUDES (Fourth Series). 

Being Three Essays and some Verses by HORACE SMITH. 

Globe 8vo, 5s. 

THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 

New Novel, 

FENWICK’S CAREER, 

Appear in the NOVEMBER ISSUE of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16S. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE DIFFICULT WAY 

By MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 

Author of “ The Noisy Years,” “The Orangery,” etc. 

Daily News. —“Mrs. Dearmer has shown that there is a power in men to ‘distil a food 
from a poison,’ that iguorauce begets sin, sin suffering, suffering knowledge, knowledge virtue, 
virtue life.” 


THE VOYACE OF THE “DISCOVERY” 

By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 

With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 

a vols., royal 8vo, 42s. net. 

O* First Edition Sold Out. 

Second Impression in the Press. 

ATHENAJUM— "Never has a polar expedition returned with hicher results, 
geographical and scientific, than those of which the record is contained in these 
TWO splendid volumes .... a book which is in every way worthy of so remarkable 

AN EXPEDITION.” 

SPECTATOR. —"The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 

PRESENT CENTURY HAS YET GIVEN BIRTH.” 

PUNCH. —“ No MORE GLOWING NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE IS TO BE MKT WITH IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.*’ 


MODERN GERMANY : her Political and Economic 

Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. By O. Eltzbacher. 
Small demy, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Memories of Half a Century. 

By Marie Hansen Taylor. With the Co-operation of Lilian Bayard Taylor Kiliani. 
With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10 s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle. —“The pleasantest sort of reading from beginning to end.” 


‘London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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To the still insignificant number of people who have 
not merely heard of the poet Chatterton, but have read 
him, the announcement must be welcome that two firms 
of publishers are about to issue his works in “ popular 
editions.” Knowledge of Chatterton has almost invariably 
associated with it ardent enthusiasm and a zeal for its 
spread. Chatterton’s quality has never yet, like that of 
nearly all the other English poetical classics, been 
impressed on the world generally by a cheap edition, for 
Dr. Skeat’s two Aldine volumes, published originally at 
ten shillings, though they have been reduced in price, can, 
nowadays, hardly be called “ popular.” Certainly they 
have not had a large sale. Now Chatterton is to share that 
universal benefit of old poets, a shilling presentation ; for his 
works are to appear in Messrs. Routledge's“Musc-s’ Library ” 
and in the “ Standard Library ” of Messrs. Methuen. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

Speaking at the annual festival of the Newsvendors’ 
Institution the other night, Mr. F. Carruthers Gould 
“ resented the talk about newspapers supplying only that 
which people wanted.” “ In their case,” he added, 
according to the report before us, “ supply did not create 
a demand, it created an unhealthy appetite.” That is a 
hard saying, and it is quite possible that owing to the 
compression of the report Mr. Gould’s meaning has not 
been made perfectly clear; but, supposing that the right 
impression has been conveyed, independent observers must 
certainly confess that there is a great deal of truth in Mr. 
Gould’s charge. It would not be too much to say that out 
of the dozens of morning and evening journals published in 
London, not more than five or six at the outside can be 
read with perfect satisfaction by people of taste who 
possess a sense of proportion. Among those few exceptions 
may be mentioned The Morning Post, to which we offer our 
congratulations on its one hundred and thirty-third anni¬ 
versary, which occurred on Thursday last. The best praise 
we can give to The Morning Post may be expressed by 
another reference to Mr. Gould’s speech: “ No man," he 
said, “should do as a journalist what he would not do 
as a gentleman.” In that respect The Morning Post has 
kept up the most glorious traditions of journalism. It has 
succeeded, if we may tread for a moment on rather 
delicate ground, in being fashionable without ever becom¬ 
ing snobbish. It has maintained that character for a 
great many years, since long, indeed, before the days when 
the little girl in “ The Newcomes ” explained that her 
movements could be followed in its columns. We may 
hope that certain obstinate rumours may be disregarded, 
and that The Morning Post will continue undisturbed in 
its honoured career. 


The Bethnal Green Free Library has received a signal 
honour. The British Museum has acknowledged that it 
took from an institution in the poorest part of London the 
valuable suggestion for the introduction of those hanging 
book-cases which have increased the capacity of the 
Museum for the storage of books. So says Dr. Richard 
Garnett in a letter written the other day in connection 
with the bazaar held on behalf of the Bethnal Green Free 
Library. In that letter he paid a tribute to the excellence 
of the management, and to the generosity of the people who 
had helped to acquire and to support a collection of forty 
thousand volumes in a district where the rates are quite 
inadequate for library purposes. The question of free 
libraries is much before the public mind at the present 
moment; and, though it has always been found that the 
greater the facility for procuring books the greater the 
number of books both read and bought, it is a question 
which is, perhaps, better left to settle itself without 
comment. In a district like Bethnal Green there can 
be no doubt of the incalculable value of such a library as 
it now possesses; and it is to be hoped that funds will 
continue to be forthcoming for its support. 


Rowley enthusiasts will hope that these volumes may at 
no long interval be followed by a satisfactory critical 
“life” of him—critical both biographically and in a 
literary sense. At present we have no critical biography 
of Chatterton of the common “ Men of Letters ” type in 
English, though a substantial work of the kind from the 
pen of Helene Richter appeared three years ago in 
Germany. Indeed an actual “ Men of Letters ” Chatter¬ 
ton by, for example, Mr. Watts-Dunton, who in the third 
volume of the Humphry Ward poets has written much 
the best study of him that exists, would be perhaps as 
fitting an addition to the series as could be made. A worthy 
tribute of the kind is surely now due from literature to the 
amazing youth who was made to find its service so painful, 
and apart from personal reasons it is required on wider 
grounds. We may perhaps expect a valuable poetical 
criticism of Chatterton in Mr. Courthope’s next volume. 
He is a writer not in the least likely to exaggerate 
Chatterton’s merits and historic importance, as Rossetti 
has been accused of doing, from emotional persuasion. 


Of Chatterton biographies since Dr. Maitland’s essay, 
the last of the ridiculous series of works which treated the 
poet as a literary thief whose death only disappointed the 
gallows, contemptible in character, and in talent only an 
unusually smart attorney’s clerk, there have been in 
English Professor Wilson’s admirably thorough volume 
published in 1869, and Professor Masson's, written in 1856 
and reprinted in 1899. But neither of these, though each 
excellent in its special way biographically, deals in more 
than an elementary fashion with Chatterton’s work from 
a critical standpoint, and even as a “ Life ” Dr. Masson’s 
is, in its latest form, not untainted by the old uncharit¬ 
able view of the poet, for he writes in his vivid style of the 
ghost of Rowley dogging the unhappy youth about London 
streets “ grinning and gliding after him with his hideous 
old face under a cowl ” and raising horrors of conscience 
by eternally recalling “past lies and deceits.” The un¬ 
fairness of judging Chatterton’s ardent imaginative 
identification of himself with Rowley from a narrow 
standpoint of ordinary morals has been forcibly urged by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. Professor Wilson’s book, as it happens, 
has for some time been out of print so that there is now 
not even a complete story of the poet’s life; for Dr. 
Masson’s volume, delightful as many of its pages are, is at 
the best not really a biography but only an expanded 
magazine essay on Chatterton. 


Mr. Robert Ford, who died in Glasgow last Saturday, 
was a diligent collector of the songs and ballads which 
depended upon oral transmission among Scottish rural 
folks for an insecure and dwining existence. These he 
printed in a volume of “ Vagabond Songs of Scotland,” 
which has had a wide circulation. “ Thistledown,” 
another of his books, is the product of not unsuccessful 
gleaning in the field of Scottish humorous anecdote in 
which Dean Ramsay reaped so abundantly that his 
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successors get but small recompense for their painful 
labours. Jlr. Ford had wide fame as a raconteur of such 
stories and as a reader of selections from his own 
vernacular writings. Various anthologies, such as “The 
Harp of Perthshire ” and “ Ballads of Bairnhood,” testified 
to a generous sympathy and painstaking methods if not to 
any clearly defined critical faculty. Ford’s merits and 
defects were equally apparent in his editorial enterprises, 
chief of which were new editions of the poems of Alexander 
Rodger and of Robert Fergusson—Burns’s “ elder 
brother in the muses, by far my elder brother in mis¬ 
fortune.” 


With Rodger, Radical politician and poet, who incurred 
the wrath of Sir Walter Scott by a clever if Rabelaisian 
parody of Shirra’s welcome to George IV., “ Carle, now 
the King’s come,” Ford had many qualities in common, 
though politics did nothing to excite his muse—the 
humour of homely Scottish life appealed to both and 
formed the subject of some cherished writings in prose 
and verse. The recently published edition of Fergusson 
was notable for the completeness alike of the poet’s writ¬ 
ings and of the biographical material, as well as for the 
examples of portraits of the hapless youth to whom 
Stevenson, with Burns intervening, served himself suc¬ 
cessor. Ford had been for a quarter of a century a 
member of the Glasgow Ballad Club, founded by the late 
William Freeland, of which the best-known members 
probably are Mr. William Canton (an original member) and 
Mr. Neil Munro. 


The British Academy, proposed by James I. (of which 
we spoke in a recent number), would not have been the 
first institution of the kind. Prior to it there existed the 
Florimontane Academy, which had its day at Annecy, in 
Savoy. It was founded in 1607 by St. Francois de Sales and a 
magistrate of the name of Favre, who was the first presi¬ 
dent, and in whose house it was held. The number of 
academicians was fixed at forty, men of approved merit 
both in religion and knowledge; and it was their business 
to deliver lectures to the eager students, who at once began 
to flock to the Academy from all parts of the country. The 
name that was given to the institution was intended to 
indicate that it hoped to gather into its bosom all that was 
produced of literary or scientific value amid the mountains 
of Savoy; its coat of arms was an orange-tree in flower, 
and its motto Flores jructusquc perennes. 


The statutes of the new Academy were drawn up by 
St. Fran£ois de Sales, and they define sufficiently the 
nature and aims of the new society. All the members of 
the Academy were to lovp one another like brothers; their 
conduct was to be grave and edifying ; and they were to be 
generous in contributing to the expenses of the institution. 
Indeed, it was expressly forbidden to any miserly person to 
set foot therein. Censors were to be appointed to reprove 
those who did not conform to the above regulations. Nor 
was it only for the audience that rules were made. The 
professors, who must have earned some considerable dis¬ 
tinction before they were appointed, were enjoined to give 
their lectures punctually at the expected hour; they were 
to be anxious to teach as well as possible; they were to say 
a great deal in a few words, and their style was to be 
serious, refined and without affectation. They were to 
exhaust one subject before they began another, to finish at 
the second lesson what they bad not had time to treat in 
the first, and to explain at the end of each lecture all that 
the audience had not been able thoroughly to understand. 
The Academy had no early struggle, but attained fame 
and numbers at a bound, and in the first year its subjects 
included mathematics with Euclid, the globes, harmony, 
and navigation, though the scheme of instruction arranged 
for was really a much wider one than this. 


In spite, however, of the reputation of its founders and 
its brilliant debut, the Academy soon passed away; indeed, 
it did not survive its originators. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that its short existence was in vain. For out of it 
there came Vaugelas, the second son of the president, 
whose studies of the French language eminently qualified 
him to take a leading part in the founding of the French 
Academy. And last century there was still to be found at 
Annecy a Florimontane Academy which published useful 
works on the literary origin of the French language in 
Saxony. 


Lovers of Rembrandt will be interested to hear of the 
reported sale of his house to the municipality of Amster¬ 
dam. The house, considerably altered since the seven¬ 
teenth century, if not rebuilt, and standing in what is now 
called the Jews’ quarter, is a brick and stone structure, 
before which there passed in Rembrandt’s day the endless 

K rocession of ragged types from which he so often drew 
is inspiration. Here, after his marriage with Saskia 
Vylenburg, he lived for two decades, a period of un¬ 
wearied and successful activity, until upon the death of 
his wife and the loss of all his fortune he was obliged to 
betake himself to less sumptuous quarters and sank into 
obscurity. 


The official account of the tour in India of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will be written 
by Sir Walter Lawrence, K.C.I.E., chief of the Prince's 
staff. The work will contain the only authoritative record 
of this memorable journey through the Indian Empire, 
while the various territories visited will suggest a compre¬ 
hensive survey of their condition, and a discussion of many 
problems connected with their government and administra¬ 
tion, for which Sir Walter Lawrence’s long experience of 
Indian affairs has eminently fitted him. Thus the book 
may be expected to form a standard book of reference for 
many years to come. It will be published in two hand¬ 
some, finely illustrated volumes by Mr. Edward Arnold, 
publisher to H.M. Secretary of State for India in Council, 
as soon as possible after the conclusion of the Royal tour. 


Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco has in the press a 
poem entitled, “The Madonna of the Scales—A Calabrian 
Memory,” which will be sold for the benefit of the sufferers 
from the earthquake in Calabria. The booklet will be 
issued by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford and by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. The price is is. net. 


Professor Melancthon W. Jacobus, Dean of the American 
Hartford Theological Seminary, has been in this country 
for some time with the object of making editorial 
arrangements for the new Standard Bible Dictionary 
which is to be issued some time during 1906 by Messrs. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. Among the European 
contributors with whom arrangements have already been 
made are Professor Eduard Konig, Professors Wilhelm 
Nowack and Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor Albert Thumb, 
Professor Hermann Guthe, Professor Driver, Canon Sanday, 
Professor Ramsay, Professor Marcus Dods, Prolessor James 
Denney, and the Rev. George Milligan. This Dictionary 
is being planned on new lines and will cover comprehen¬ 
sively about nine thousand topics. It W'ill contain many 
illustrations and maps. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing next week a new book 
by the author of “The Courtships of Catherine the Great.” 
The full title of the volume is “ The Burlesque Napoleon,” 
being the storyof the life and kingship of Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon the Great, by 
Philip W. Sergeant, B.A. The subject of the biography 
was King of Westphalia. 
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Alexandra von Herder (Mrs. Frederick Grantham), whose 
dramatic poem, “ The Little Mermaid,” will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elkin Mathews, is a great-grand¬ 
daughter of the famous poet and philosopher, Johann 
Gottfried von Herder, who, with his friends, Goethe and 
Schiller, shed lustre on the Court of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar at the close of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Arthur Symons has contributed to the Vigo Cabinet 
Series some translations from the “Poemes en Prose” of 
Charles Baudelaire. 


A very handsome edition of Prescott’s Historical 
Works, in twenty-two volumes, octavo, is in course of 
publication by J. B. Lippincott Company. It will be called 
the Montezuma edition, and will be illustrated by one 
hundred and ten full-page photogravure plates by Goupil, 
of Paris, some of which are original illustrations by the 
most distinguished modern artists. The edition will be 
limited to one hundred numbered sets. 


Mr. George Allen announces a volume called " Science 
in Public Affairs," edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. Among 
the contributors are Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, Professor Michael E. Sadler, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
and Mr. John A. Hobson. The object of the book is to 
show the supreme necessity for more science in all branches 
of our public life. It deals with the health, education, 
industry, citizenship, administration, and colonial develop¬ 
ment of the nation. 


It is now announced that Mr. Winston Churchill’s book 
on Lord Randolph Churchill will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. in the course of J anuary. 


The work of Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Ernest Normand) has 
for some years been eagerly looked for at the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions. Mrs. Normand's career is full of 
interest from the time when, as a girl in her ’teens, she 
commenced her art studentship at the Queen Square 
School. A record of the development of her art, and the 
incidents in her life, has been written by Mr. Arthur Fish 
for Messrs. Cassell and Co., and will shortly be published. 
There are to be forty illustrations to the book, which will 
represent Mrs. Normand’s work from her student days 
to her new gallery exhibit of the present year. 


The Life Story of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., is 
well known as most interesting, and in a volume to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Cassell and Co., written 
by Mr. Percy Cross Standing, it is narrated fully from 
its beginning. A feature of the book will be the large 
number of illustrations—some in colour—by means of 
which the reader can follow the development of Sir 
Lawrence’s art through its various phases. 


Mr. Edward Stanford announces that he will have ready 
in the course of a few days a new and revised edition of 
“ A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales,” 
by H. Courthope Bowen, M. A. The system of classification 
in geographical divisions has been retained, while the 
number of books included has been considerably increased. 


Two interesting literary announcements are made by the 
Morning Leader, which offers a prize of £100 for a serial 
story of one hundred thousand words, and six prizes of five 
guineas each for short stories of about two thousand words. 
The latter offer was made by the Morning Leader with 
gratifying results last Christmas. 


Messrs. Hampton and Co.’s sale oi the library of the 
late Sir Joseph Hawley will take place at Leybourae 
Grange, Mailing, Kent, on Noyember 22, 23 and 24, not on 
November 30 as originally announced. 


LITERATURE 

TENNYSON’S FRIEND 

Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle. By Charles and Francks 
Brookfield. Two vols. (Pitman, 28 s. net.) 

The title of this book is something of a misnomer, as the 
central character is very decidedly not Mrs. Brookfield but 
her husband, William Henry Brookfield. However, that is 
a matter of no very great importance; the main fact 
to be noted is that this is one of the most delightful books 
of memoirs which we have seen for many years. The name 
of Brookfield occurs very frequently in the biographical 
works of the nineteenth century, but we confess that, until 
the appearance of these two volumes, our ideas of the man 
and his surroundings were somewhat hazy. It was evident 
that he must have been something out of the common, 
for otherwise it is scarcely credible that he could for 
so long a time have enjoyed the friendship of men who 
were so fastidious in their likings and dislikings as Alfred 
Tennyson, Thomas Carlyle, Edward FitzGerald, and 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Closer examination fully 
accounts for the love bestowed upon Mr. Brookfield by the 
remarkable men who formed his friendly circle. He is 
delightful in every respect, because, though in no wise 
lacking in the serious elements of character, he was above 
all a witty, a humorous, and a most charming member of 
society, and although his sketches occasionally display 
plenty of trenchancy, the brilliant literary characters of 
the last century appear in a pleasant and amiable light. 
Obviously he was never blind to their weaknesses, but he 
had a much keener eye for their virtues. 

Early in the book we have a picture of Mr. Brookfield at 
the age of twenty-three, and the gay and handsome features 
accord well with the text. We might remark here that the 
illustration of these volumes is a feature deserving of 
special commendation. Many of the portraits shown are 
quite new, and the reproduction is done in a manner that 
is beyond praise. There is a letter, written about the 
period when the first picture of Mr. Brookfield was taken, 
so illustrative of his character and so reminiscent, too, of 
the young University man just entering on the career of 
life, that we cannot help quoting a part of it: 

“My Dear Venables, —Notwithstanding the proverbial irregularity 
of the English Mails and the infamous practice of Government in 
embezzling all private letters for the King’s private reading, yours of 
the 17th eluded observation at the post office so as to reach me , and 
was as acceptable as considering the wearisome frequency of your com¬ 
munications lately, could possibly be expected. 

•‘My last was a scrawl from Althorp—where we spent six weeks. That 
there are 60,000 volumes you know. 1 read them all excepting a 
Pamphlet in a Patois of the Sanscrit, written by a learned, but, I regret 
to add, profane Hindoo Sectarian, the blasphemous drift ot which was 
to prove that Bramah's locks were not all patent. 

“ We went to town to the fiddling which it was the pill of the day to 
cry down. I was much gratified by the show and altogether. 1 sate by 
the Duke of Wellington, who was good enough to go out to fetch me a 
pot of porter. When ‘ See the Conquering Hero comes ’ was sung 
in ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ all eyes were turned upon me. I rose and bowed 
—but did not think the place was suited for any more marked acknow¬ 
ledgment. The King sang the Coronation Anthem exceedingly well, 
and Princess Victoria whistled the Dead March in * Saul ’ with, perhaps, 
rather less than her usual effect. But the chef d'auvre was confessed 
by all to be Macaulay in ‘ tbe praise of God and of the Second 
Day.’ ” 

Mr. Brookfield’s destiny in life was for some time in 
doubt. His father intended him for the Bar, but ultimately 
he was ordained and shortly afterwards entered into a 
curacy in Southampton. There he met his future wife, the 
charming lady who was a great figure in West End society 
up to the time of her death in 1856. The best of the book 
is composed of letters that passed between Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookfield, and a diary kept by the former. Incidentally 
much is shown to us of that England of the 'forties, 
which has now become a thing of the past. We might 
take as an example the following incident, narrated in one 
of Mrs. Brookfield’s letters, which would scarcely be 
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repeated among the gilded youth of the twentieth 
century:— 

“Miss Elton to W. H. Brookfield; 

“ Southampton, 

“ 14 th Jan., 41. 

“ The noise of tbe carriages kept me awake half the night, and at half¬ 
past eight I should still have been catching up my lost sleep, but that 
I was awakened by a ' Hum ’ (as Papa would say) of men’s voices out¬ 
side the window, and looking out discovered Arthur and Edmund in 
fits of laughter with five'or six men in fustian and an old woman sur¬ 
rounding them, Arthur patting the foremost man on the shoulder in 
tbe most familiar manner, and soothing him down, while the woman 
was scolding in shrill tones. We called up Edmund, eager for ex¬ 
planation, and found they had left the Day’s at 6 o'clock, with the two 
Forrests and a party of other men among whom was the illustrious Crewe 
Reid. They went in to smoke cigars at a house in Bedford Place, the 
lodgings of one of the party and on coming out, little Bagot could not 
resist from tearing a knocker off a house near, upon which the owner 
of the house, one Barnes, and his wife, ran out after him, and Crewe 
fought with him, and Arthur ran to his assistance (Barnes being a 
powerful man) and knocked him down twice running, offering the 
woman half-a-crown. Then Barnes followed him and Edmund home 
calling every stray workman they passed to join him—so there was 
this little crowd assembled outside the house." 

The people who figure most prominently in these pages 
are, first of all, Thackeray, whose letters are really charming 
wherever they appear: the majority are as well written as 
“ Esmond ” itself, and that is saying a great deal. The 
volumes are quite full of little thumb-nail sketches of the 
celebrities of the Queen’s reign. Take, for instance, this 
one of Palmerston and Dickens: 

“ Lord Palmerston’s speeches were amusing to me as exhibiting how 
a Public Man, thoro’ly accustomed to speak, and not caring the 
shadow of a fraction of a hang whether he succeeded or not, would 
handle such flimsy topics. He did not excel, however, nor anybody 
else. Dickens spoke, shortly and well enough, hut it had a very cut 
and dried air, and rather pompous and shapely in its construction 
and delivered in a rather sonorous deep voice. Not a jot of humour in 
it. He looks like Milnes, same height and shape, still longer hair, but 
not his demoniacal good humour of expression. I was totally ignored, 
no Church, no Chaplain, no personal Me was drunk, while the medical 
officers were proposed, and indeed everybody else.” 

So much has been said about Carlyle and Tennyson that 
we need not repeat such quotations as have appeared in 
nearly all our daily contemporaries; but we cannot refrain 
from giving one very brief anecdote of Carlyle, a propos of 
a fable told him by Mr. Brookfield: 

• There was once on a time a fox that fell into a well. A rabbit 
came and looked at him over the well side. Moral. This should teach 
us to beware of foxes.’ Carlyle laughed as much as I ever saw him do 
at anything, and said it was the profoundest piece of moral instruction 
he had ever heard.” 

A character-sketch that has little to do with society, 
but is eloquent of some of the men of the time, is that of 
a believer whose creed is illustrated in the following quota¬ 
tion : 

“ Mr. Brookfield used to say, • For a definite and clear belief take 
Joseph Swinden, gardener at my father’s; who held that nobody could 
be saved who wore short breeches. He always spoke of his wife as 
unregeuerate, tho’ she was a very good woman, brought his dinners 
regularly, and had a comfortable home for him after his work. One 
morning at 9 o’clock I went into the garden and found him hoeing 
turnips. “How do you do, Joseph?” "Nay, Pm middling brave, 
thank the Lord." “ And how’s your wife ? “ “My wife? Why she’s 
been in Hell these five hours and half.” “Bless me, what do you 
mean?” “She died at half-past three this morning.” This same 
Joseph Swinden thought nobody could be saved who wore pantaloons. 
I said once to him, “Now, Joseph, do you think St. Paul wore 
breeches ? " With admirable power of debate he answered, " I don't 
know what he wore, Mr. William, but I'll tell what he didn't wear. 
He didn’t wear shirt collars up, velvet waistcoat, gold buttons, blue 
satin cravate, boots and straps. Strutting about like a crow in a 
gutter" (describing myself in the year 1830 in detail).' ” 

The Lady Ashburton of the time made entertaining a 
fine art and there could scarcely be a more finished sketch 
of her than the following: 

“Lady Ashburton was an ideal hostess, for she knew how to make 
each of her guests happy in his own way. She knew how and when to 
use the best, the most appreciative or the most encouraging word. She 
never intruded herself, in fact, she skilfully and cleverly occasionally 
made herself missed. She would dine in her own apartments an hour 
or so before a big dinner in order that she might have all her powers 


to devote to her guests; she made it a rule that she should talk with 
all, that none should be neglected. These gracious habits oiled wheels 
already smooth—for so big and rich a place was well enough organized 
—and caused her assemblies to be models of good management; though 
this last great one had something more associated with it; there was a 
wistful affection mixed in with her attention to her friends which every¬ 
body felt, though few of them recognised the cause or reason.” 

Among the others who figure in the pages is the poet 
Rogers, and the following is highly characteristic of him : 

" Rogers, although now drawing towards the end of a long and well- 
amused life, was still to be seen out, and still found pleasure in receiving 
the selected few at his own house. Mrs. Brookfield was standing by 
him one day, when a lady came up and said, • You remember me, Mr. 
Rogers?' 'Perfectly,' he replied at once. ‘Who could ever forget 
you ?’ Then in an equally loud voice he asked Mrs. Brookfield, ‘ Who 
is she ? Never met her before in my life."' 

We have only space to add to this a little pen-and-ink 
sketch of Charlotte Bronte, which shows the author of 
“Jane Eyre” in a light somewhat different from that in 
which she is usually seen: 

“ Alert minded and keen brained herself, she was accustomed only to 
the narrow literalness of her own circle, and could scarcely have under¬ 
stood the rapid give and take, or the easy conversational grace of these 
new friends. Also she may hardly have appreciated the charming con¬ 
ciseness with which they told their stories ; for the members of this set 
were the first to break away from the pedantic ponderousness usual with 
all the great talkers, even those of their own time; and Miss Bronte, a 
square peg in a round hole, was doubtless, too, dismayed at anecdotes that 
gained in elegance as they lost in accuracy.” 


BACCH Y LIDES 

Bncchylulex. The poems and fragments, edited with intro¬ 
duction, notes and prose translation by Sir Richard 
C. Jebb, Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15 s. net.) 

A new work by Sir R- Jebb is always an event of first-rate 
importance in tbe classical world. But the present work 
marks an epoch in many ways. We have in this edition 
clearly set before us and with all the conciseness of 
critical annotation possible, the poems of Bacchylides 
which were utterly lost to the world for a space of fourteen 
hundred years, and were deciphered by Dr. Kenyon of the 
British Museum in 1897. The precious find has added very 
appreciably to the rich treasures of ancient Greek litera¬ 
ture. The editio princeps of Dr. Kenyon was largely in¬ 
debted to the learning of the present editor and the late 
Professor Palmer of Dublin, both of whom were privileged 
to see Dr. Kenyon’s admirable work at a very early stage, 
and did yeoman’s service in the preliminary process of 
constructing the text. Dr. Kenyon wrote in 1897: 

“ It is satisfactory to know that there is a good prospect of his [Sir 
R. Jebb’s] undertaking an independent edition in which his admirable 
scholarship will be free from the trammels of an editio princeps, and in 
which he may do for Bacchylides what he has done for Sophocles." 

The present edition completely fulfils this forecast of eight 
years ago. Bacchylides will form an admirable intro¬ 
ductory study to Pindar, whose much more complicated 
metres and diction render his Odes unsuitable for all but 
very advanced students. Sir R. Jebb’s exposition of the 
metres is as clear as we might expect from one whose 
mastery over lyrical measures is proved by his wonderful 
version of Browning’s “ Abt Vogler ’’ into the measures of 
Pindar’s fourth Pythian Ode—a version which, I would ven¬ 
ture to say, surpasses the original both in clearness and in 
elevation. It has been remarked by Dr. Kenyon in a 
paper upon “The evidence of Greek Papyri with regard to 
Textual Criticism,” recently published in the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, that on the whole the papyri con¬ 
firm the vulgate texts and discountenance critical conjec¬ 
tures. When we can see for ourselves the facsimile of a text 
we are, no doubt, unwilling to depart from it. But no one 
manuscript can ever justify a reading which is not Greek 
or which gives no tolerable sense. Mr. Nairn’s text of 
Herodas abounds in passages which no judicious or 
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unprejudiced scholar would think of accepting as the words 
of a Greek poet. To take one instance in the third Mime 
of Herodas (verse 60) we find a schoolmaster urging three 
schoolfellows of the boy who is to be flogged to assist the 
master. His words are: “ Will you not quickly raise him 
on your shoulders, about to produce him on the full moon 
of Akesaeus ? ” We learn from Photius that Akesaeus was 
a helmsman who always waited for the full moon before 
setting sail, so that the “ moon of Akesaeus ” became pro¬ 
verbial for the Greek Kalends or Tib’s Eve. But could any 
poet have used such an awkward expression ? And could 
SeiZovrct mean “ about to produce ” ? And who can believe 
that we have anything even suggesting a possible meaning 
in any of the many versions of the amazing vyUta passage 
(iv. 93-95) ? 

But there is hardly a line in Bacchyhdes which is 
not intelligible. The absence of scholia is greatly felt 
both in Herodas and in Bacchylides. We have often 
nothing to depend on but a lexicographer, and his 
evidence is not of much use unless there is reason to believe 
that in making his note he had in his mind the particular 
passage for the explanation of which he is invoked. In 
the absence of scholia we should be glad of the help of any 
ancient writer. Professor Jebb has in one case neglected 
a hint of Apollodorus. The passage is in x. 65, where the 
Editor (perhaps rightly) adheres to the text. The poet 
has: “ a strife had sprung up between the brothers Proetus 
and Acrisius from a slight cause,” /SAi^pSr.. dx’ <ip X ar. But 
Apollodorus has the striking phrase that the brothers were 
at variance “ from their mother’s womb.” Believing that 
Apollodorus had this passage in his mind I proposed to 
correct to /IX t) X as ax’ ikpas — a -primo vagitu (cp. aepav 
ftaOftiSuy nxo, Pmd. P. v. 7). The Editor has done me 
the honour to record my conjecture, but prefers the 
manuscript reading, which seems to me otiose. More¬ 
over, Apollodorus in another place says the quarrel 
arose from the killing by Proetus of Danae, daughter of 
Acrisius, which would not be a slight cause. The Editor 
has, however, added some new and beautiful conjectures 
by himself and others, and accepts of course Kenyon’s 
v 6 i)fia for S/ifia (x. 54) and Palmer’s kcit’ ’ApiaSlav for 
yarayapctav (x. 94). These were in the editio princeps ; 
they are quite certain and serve to remind us that the 
papyrus is not infallible. He gives a place in his text to 
a very attractive conjecture by Blass, xn'o-i = xdo-t« 
“property” (Hesychius xao-ct • a-rjins) for xa«ri (which gives 
but a feeble sense) in ix. 43. Only in one case (iii. 22) 
has he admitted a crasis such as hideously disfigures 
the mimiambi of Herodas. The Editor’s xpA vaoV for 
wpiyoy01 in x. 119, is certainly the best correction pro¬ 
posed ; but is it not a hard saying that “ A short syllable 
in the middle of a word divided between two verses could 
not stand as a syllaba anceps (representing a long syllable) 
at the end of the first verse ” ? Have we not an example 
of this very phenomenon in Catull. xi. n : 

" Gallicum Rbenum, horribile aequor, ultlm— 

—osque Britannos?” 

Neil’s excellent aWAorra inviii. 13, = “sleeping,” is one of 
some hundred new words to be added to Liddell and Scott 
from Bacchylides alone. 

In the very charming and characteristic Ode (v.) which 
narrates the meeting of Heracles and Meleager in Hades, 
the Editor is right in reading ay».Xawra<ra for (yrKavaatra 
of the papyrus, which involves hardly any change. It is 
true that the Althaea of Homer (II. ix. 565-575) was a 
terrible woman, one who would not probably be given to 
the melting mood: 

" She called down terrible curses on her son for the death of her 
brother, and sore smote the bounteous earth with her hands calling on 
Hades and the dread Persephone to vouchsafe her son’s death, falling on 
her knees, and her bosom was wet with her tears : and the Fury that 
walketh in darkness, the Fury of the ruthless heart, heard her from 
Erebus. 

In this terrible passage she is described as weeping, but 
her tears are not tears of ruth. She has no pity for 


Meleager. But on the other hand Ovid gives (Met. viii. 460- 
5ii)a much softer presentment of Althaea, and dwells on her 
conflicting emotions as mother and sister. This softer view 
would probably recommend itself to Bacchylides, who may 
have influenced Ovid. Here, as in many other places, the 
Editor’s perfectly fair statement of the case and lucid 
arraying of the evidence will convert former dissentients 
to a belief in the view preferred by himself. 

The whole edition is lull of learning, taste, and judgment; 
and the prose translation is a model of beautiful and un¬ 
affected English—all of which praise any reviewer might 
safely have conferred without even opening the book, so 
certain is it that in any work which he undertakes the 
great Cambridge scholar will never fall below the highest 
grade either in masterly grasp of his subject or in finished 
perfection of execution. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

ANECDOTAGE 

Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid, 1842 - 1885 . Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Stuart J. Rkid. (Cassell & Co., 18 s. 
net.) 

There are some men who never cease to wonder at their 
own experience, who look upon the simplest incidents of 
life with a surprised naivete. To such as these no episode 
seems vain or unimportant.- If one of them should chance 
to meet a friend in the street, it is instantly recorded on 
his tablets, and when the simple fellow comes to write his 
autobiography the trivial encounter is set forth with undue 
pomp and circumstance. Sir Wemyss Reid belonged to 
this class of ingenuous persons. The first volume of his 
Memoirs, which brings us down to the year 1885, was 
doubtless more amusing for him to write than it is for us 
to read. Its four hundred pages contain very little of 
which we wish to be informed. There is no sufficient 
reason why Sir Wemyss Reid should have taken us into his 
confidence at so great a length. He does not seem to have 
had an exciting or adventurous career. He spent the 
greater part of his life in the editing of a provincial paper. 
He was devoted to his craft; and he upheld its honour 
with an energy which did him infinite credit. Like other 
editors, he was brought into the closest relation with the 
politicians, whose cause he espoused. In due time he was 
elected a member of the Reform Club, and his election was 
secured “ in spite of the fact that he had a considerable 
number of black balls.” His pleasures did not differ from 
those affected by other prosperous gentlemen of the Press. 
When he had the leisure he made a tour upon the Continent. 
In September 1871 he went abroad for the first time in his 
life, and at Milan he “ found himself stranded at the old 
Hotel de la Ville for want of money,” an accident which 
might have happened to any one of us. Presently he went 
further afield, visited Bucharest, and wrote “ some account 
of his trip in the Fortnightly Review, then under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. John Morley.” Nor was this the last of his 
adventures. On one occasion he saw the Midnight Sun 
from a cargo boat, and on another he discovered that 
Gibraltar was a “magnificent impostor.” Meanwhile, he 
contributed to the magazines, and dined with such cele¬ 
brated men as Mr. Andrew Lang and Lord Houghton. 
And he wrote it all down with a diligence which is worthy 
of all praise. But those who did not know Sir Wemyss 
Reid may be forgiven if they cannot take the smallest 
interest in the incidents of his everyday life. We are 
delighted to read of adventures by sea or land. We 
contemplate with pleasure the experience of one who has 
not walked in the common tracks. The genius of under¬ 
standing can raise the autobiography of a simple man into 
a masterpiece of artistic presentation or a psychological 
analysis. But, while Sir Wemyss Reid has no more tale to 
tell than the needy knife-grinder, he does not admit us 
into the secret of his character. There was, then, but one 
course open to him—to fall back upon anecdotage; and 
so he filled his volume with the gossip of the clubs and the 
newspaper offices. 
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And as we read his pages we realise most distinctly that 
what may appear to be of the utmost importance to this 
man or that, is, in general, perfectly trivial. Half a dozen 
men, who have written books, or edited newspapers, meet 
together in a club. Their conversation is neither original 
nor brilliant, but to the sympathetic ear it appears to have 
some value, not for its own sake, but because it is ex¬ 
changed between those who have edited newspapers or 
written books. Change the names of Sir Wemyss Reid’s 
characters, and you will discover the true pointlessness of his 
anecdotes. We confess that we are wholly indifferent when 
we are told that a certain man of letters disliked evening 
dress, and was restless if he were not permitted to smoke 
directly after dinner. These traits do not mark the par¬ 
ticular man of letters out from his fellows. He shared his 
objection to dress clothes and his love of smoke with many 
hundreds of others. Now, the whole purpose of an 
anecdote is, or should be, to insist not upon resemblances 
but upon differences. If you read the incomparable Brief 
Lives of Aubrey, you will note that the most trivial of his 
stories is an apt illustration of character, or a quick flash of 
eccentricity. But Sir Wemyss Reid does not rise to 
Aubrey’s height. His Memoirs will not grow mellow with 
the centuries, and there is scarce one of the men mentioned 
that we know the better for what he has to say about 
him. Yet there is a story, which Sir Wemyss Reid 
might have told had he been so minded. He was for many 
years in the confidence of a certain section of the Liberal 
Party. A strong partisan of W. E. Forster, he knew as 
much as most of the intrigues which divided Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers on the question of Ireland. Of 
Forster’s resignation just before the murders in Phoenix 
Park "he has something authentic to say, and the chapter 
which he devotes to these events is the most interesting in 
his book. But then discretion stepped in, and forbade his 
editor from printing more than a fragment of his brother’s 
Memoirs. There is, in fact, another volume to come, which 
is, for political reasons, at present withheld. We are told 
in the Introduction that Sir Wemyss Reid knew the secret 
history of the Liberal Party as none other knew it. He is 
said to have been absolutely in the confidence of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, and we are assured that he 
has told the story of the Hawarden Kite, and the Home 
Rule split without fear or favour. Nor is this the worst. 
He has given a “ plain unvarnished account on unimpeach¬ 
able authority of a subsequent and not less discreditable 
phase in the annals of the Liberal Party.” The editor has 
held his hand for “ obvious reasons.” The reasons are 
obvious but insufficient, and though it may be inadvisable 
to publish the truth, it will never be less inadvisable than 
to-day. However, we are thus compelled to lay down Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s Memoirs with our curiosity unsatisfied. 
But not even the promise of “ revelations,” not even the 
prospect of the day, when Liberal policy will throw 
reticence to the winds, can atone for the banality of the 
present sad and sorry instalment. 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 

Mary Stuart. By Florence MacCunn. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Long ago, on the occasion of an early exhibition of 
portraits of Mary Stuart, a poet in Punch described her as 
“a sphinx, a myth, a mystery.” As to her personal 
beauty she remains a mystery, if we do not take a great 
deal of trouble in the criticism of the various pictures 
which are said to be her portraits. But when we have 
taken that amount of pains, as I have done for my private 
amusement, we know almost precise!v what Mary’s aspect 
was at almost every period of her lrie. Mr. Hewlett has 
divined her bodily semblance in youth, and reproduced it 
very well, I think, in several passages of “ The Queen’s 
Quair,” though he probably never saw the young subtly 
smiling Queen of Lord Leven and Melville’s portrait, first 
brought to the world’s knowledge in Mr. Foster’s work, 


“ The True Portraiture of Mary Stuart.” Mary was a tall 
lithe beauty, with a bright pallor of complexion, very 
delicate, thin arched eyebrows, wide apart, a lofty brow, 
bright russet hair, red hazel eyes, long ami narrow, with 
heavy white eyelids, a subtle mouth with delicate curves, a 
beautiful chin, and a rather long, straight nose. The grace 
of the poise of her head and neck, in youth, is best 
indicated in a fine wax medallion (1559) at the Museum at 
Breslau, unmentioned by English writers about her 
portraits. 

Thus we know the aspect of the Queen, while friend and 
foe are unanimous as to her fascination. In Scotland, and 
in her English captivity, her fascination was almost her 
only weapon in the warfare of her life. Doubtless she 
used it freely, in the hope to win friends and allies, but she 
Was not a cruel siren ; nor, probably, was she given to the 
style of lavish caressing which does not please one in ” The 
Queen’s Quair." 

The real Mary, as regards character and history, is no 
more of a mystery than the real Mary as to personal 
aspect. We become confused between the fiery assaults of 
her enemies, like Mr. Fronde, and the laudations of friendly 
enthusiasts and credulous biographers. The real Mary 
Is to be seen plainly enough in Mrs. MacCunn’s “ Mary 
Stuart.” The author, though full of sympathy fora Queen 
who was set a hopeless task, and placed in a situation 
where success was impossible, is perfectly impartial. She 
shuts her eyes to not one of Mary’s faults and sins, while 
she is awake to all her many virtues and merits. In the 
Queen she sees “a very, very woman,” not a fiend, or a 
siren, or a saint; a woman with a heart full of kindness, 
courage, gratitude, and loyalty, and eager to win the 
affection of others. She desired to love and be loved, and 
she won neither of her desires. She and Francis II. were 
children together. For Damley she had, at most, a 
toquade ; he could neither give her true love, nor could he 
be the master, the strong protector and ruler, for whom she 
sought. For Bothwell she had such an infatuation as the 
Greek Ate used to inflict on doomed men and women; but 
Bothwell was a brutal bully, not a master, and the lords 
who severed them perfectly understood that absence would 
cause this idol to vanish from her heart. They were right: 
in less than a year after Carbery Hill, Mary was ready to 
marry George Douglas, perhaps in a fit of unroyal 
gratitude: this is one of the strangest points in her story. 

Mrs. MacCunn does not shirk the deep guilt of Darnley’s 
taking off. His ways of injuring, insulting, and sickening 
Mary had been innumerable. He had been an insolent brag- 
gard, an abject coward, a brawling drunkard, a faineant, 
an incompetent meddler, and again and again a traitor, 
before her eyes. He had led an attempt apparently calcu¬ 
lated to cause her own and her child's death as well as that 
of her secretary; he had turned cur, and betrayed his 
accomplices: without love of her, he was jealous of her; 
he was doing his best, apparently, to ruin her with the 
Catholic princes of Europe, while he was alleged to be 
planning a coup d'etat for her overthrow at the end of 1566, 
and he insulted her again, by a verbal message, in the 
early January of 1567. This conduct did as much as any¬ 
thing to arouse her infatuation for Bothwell, and, between 
the fever for Bothwell, and the hatred, contempt, and 
dread of the mischievous Darnley, Mary’s loyal nature was 
absolutely perverted. She brought her husband from 
Glasgow and his clan, the Stewarts, to the perils of a re¬ 
mote and defenceless house in Edinburgh, and so made 
his murder a certainty. At Glasgow, as Mrs. MacCunn 
says, she used no blandishments; but a letter of Darnley’s, 
in the Lennox manuscripts, proves that she stooped to these 
hypocrisies in Edinburgh, at Kirk o’ Field. The woman 
most loyal of nature betrayed, and betrayed with a kiss. 
Lower no mortal could fall. Her excellent nature had been 
maddened and perverted by six years of the ferocities of 
Knox, the insults and caresses of Elizabeth; by the treason 
of her nobles ; by the whole loathsome nature of Darnley. 
So the deeds were done, the murder and the miserable 
marriage. 
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The- rest of Mary’s life was one of enforced expiation; 
for twehty years she drahk from a cup bubbling over 
with every conceivable bitterness. She had gone so far 
as to be false even to her Church, in her marriage 
to Bothwell by Protestant rites. In her earlier years, 
as Queen in Scotland, it is by no means improbable 
that, under judicious handling, she might have left 
the old Church for the Anglican communion. But Knox 
was not judicious, nor did he desire an Anglican Queen. 
In any case, the twenty years of penance enabled Mary to 
reconcile herself to the Church, and to win the heart of 
posterity by pity and admiration of her dauntless courage, 
and her natural loyalty and love for every man and 
woman who remained true to her. This is the view of 
Mary which commends itself to Mrs. MacCunn, and she 
illustrates each detail in a narrative inevitably concise, 
but always vigorous and tender. Her sketches of the 
many characters in the tragedy—Lethington, Elizabeth, 
Moray, Morton, Bothwell, Knox, Kirkcaldy, and the rest- 
are slight bat telling. On Moray she is perhaps rather too 
hard, for the man, cunning, self-seeking, and unscrupulous 
as he was, had the cause of Scotland and of order at his 
heart. He cared more than Mary did for her country: in 
truth she had little cause to love the land of the people, 
and was more a Lorainer than a Stuart, thanks to her 
education and early associations. As to Mary’s last plot 
against Elizabeth, Mrs. MacCunn is not certain that the 
copy of her letter to Babington is genuine, but accepts 
Mendoza’s belief that she was aware of the scheme for 
murdering “her sister and her foe.” Such a murder, in 
the circumstances, is a trifle. Elizabeth was equally 
anxious that Paulet should murder Mary. The difference 
is that Elizabeth would have betiayed Paulet, while Mary 
would have been true to Babington. 

We have only indicated the attitude of Mrs. MacCunn 
towards her heroine : it is candidly historical and perfectly 
womanly : two qualities not often combined where Mary 
Stuart is in question. Except in two or three misprinted 
dates, and one or two slight obscurities, caused by great 
conciseness in the early part of the book, we detect no 
topic for cavil. The author has used the accessible docu¬ 
ments, but in intricate and disputed matters she gives her 
own conclusions, with which we generally agree, and does 
not analyse the evidence publicly. In her space she 
could adopt no other method. By an odd oversight, a 
bad photograph ol a poor but authentic drawing of Mary 
at the age of nine (the correct date is inscribed on the 
margin, and is corroborated by a letter of Catherine de 
Medici) is offered as “ Mary at the Age of Fourteen.” 

Andrew Lang. 


THE HISTORY OF DIALECT 

'1'he English Dialect Grammar. By Joseph Wright, I’h.D. 

(Frowde, 16s. net.) 

We have, first of all, to congratulate Professor Wright on 
the completion of the English Dialect Dictionary, without 
the assistance of which the present work would have been 
impossible. Since the foundation of the English Dialect 
Society in 1873 the work of doing justice to the history of 
our dialects has gone steadily lorwards through all its 
successive stages. First of all came the bibliography of 
the books concerned with the dialects and the publication 
of numerous dialect glossaries, both new and old, by the 
English Dialect Society, from 1873 to 1896, in eighty 
volumes. Next, the collection of additional words and 
illustrative quotations by Dr. Smythe Palmer during the 
years 1886 to 1889. Thirdly, the handing over of all the 
material collected up to that date to Dr. Wright, who soon 
discovered that the collections were still insufficient, and 
likely to remain so unless much augmented. The next step 
was for him to enlist the assistance of voluntary helpers, 
the number of which gradually incfeastd till it exceeded 
six hundred. In the whole history of the undertaking 


nothing was more satisfactory thin this. A movement, 
begun in complete and implicit trust in the power of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to help 
itself, ultimately met with a response which exceeded all 
anticipation, and has proved, to the complete confusion of 
all pessimists, that there still exists among us an unselfish 
and almost inexhaustible supply of unanimous patriotism 
which is capable of steady devotion to any project that is 
designed for the common good. A nation that is capable 
of producing such a thing as a Dialect Dictionary, in 
addition to a New Historical Dictionary, can hardly be 
twitted With being in a stage of decadence, but ought 
rather to be regarded by discerning minds as “an Eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazl'd eyes 
at the full midday beam.” 

The time of preparation of the material was, in fact, 
extended till 1896 and later, so that the first volume of 
the English Dialect Dictionary did not appear till 1898, 
just a quarter of a centurv after the work practically 
began. Since that date it has advanced with great 
and commendable rapidity, the sixth and last volume 
appearing in October of the present year. 

This last volume contained, as a sort of Appendix, a 
Dialect Grammar, which is now reprinted in a separate, 
smaller, and more handy form under the title given above. 
It can be obtained independently of the larger work. 

To a certain extent the scope of the work necessarily 
includes the fifth volume of Dr. Alexander John Ellis’s 
work on Early English Pronunciation, which appeared in 
1889, and was concerned with the subject of “ Existing 
dialectal as compared with West Saxon pronunciation.” 
But Professor Wright has by no means been contented to 
annex the work of his predecessor, or even to exhibit it in 
the same form. He has gone all over the ground again, 
with the assistance of his numerous and devoted helpers, 
adding largely to all previous researches and constantly 
consulting the word-forms already given in the Dictionary. 
The result is practically an independent work, arranged on 
a better plan. 

A man who has before him the task of editing an 
extremely difficult text containing; many doubtful words 
has been known, in rare instances, to adopt the courageous 
course of making a concordance of the words employed in 
the text before presuming to print the same. In like 
manner Professor Wright tells us that “ the material for 
this grammar was so great that it was found expedient to 
compile and print the Index first, and then to write the 
grammar chiefly from the material contained in the Index.” 
We find accordingly that the Index occupies about four- 
sevenths of the book, that is to say, nearly four hundred 
out of the 696 pages in the volume, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is printed in double columns. 

It is needless to gild refined gold; and it would be almost 
ridiculous to speak in terms of praise of this monumental 
work. It can never be superseded, for the simple reason 
that the dialects are disappearing. 

" The writing of this grammar was begun none too soon, for had it 
been delayed another twenty years I believe it would by then be quite 
impossible to get together sufficient pure dialect material to enable 
any one to give even a mere outline of the phonology of our dialects as 
they existed at the close of the nineteenth century." 

As to the qualifications of Professor Wright for the task, 
it is needless to speak to those who know him. That he is 
a master of phonology will readily appear from a perusal 
of p. 13, where he exhibits the symbols which he employs 
for representing vowel-sounds. We learn from this that 
our dialects contain altogether fifteen different short 
vowels, twelve long ones, thirty-seven diphthongs, and 
fifteen triphthongs; or seventy-nine sounds in all of a 
vocalic nature. If to these we add l, m, n, and ng, in the 
function of vowels, and the twenty-five rising diphthongs 
and triphthongs that begin with the sound of the y in you 
and the w in we, the total number of sounds of a vocalic 
nature that can be discovered, in one place or another 
amongst the dialect-speakers, rises to the respectable total 
of one hundred and eight. 
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Another testimony to the editor’s ability to deal with 
dialectal forms may be gathered from his Preface: 

“ As X did not learn to read until I was practically grown up, the 
knowledge of my own dialect [that of Windhill in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire]—uninfluenced by the literary language—has been of 
considerable use in the writing of this grammar, and has enabled me to 
avoid mistakes which would certainly have been made by one who had 
not spoken a dialect pure and simple in his youth." 

Surely no one would have suspected, in those early days, 
that this speaker of “ a dialect pure and simple” would 
have grown up to be the worthy successor of the famous 
Max Muller at the illustrious University of Oxford. 

It will be seen that the Dialect Grammar is a book 
which no serious student of the English language or of 
etymology can afford to neglect; he will rather be careful 
to keep it within easy reach, for the convenience of con¬ 
stant reference. Even those who merely seek to be amused 
will find many things to interest them; for some of the 
pronunciations indicated are certainly striking. In many 
parts an s is prefixed to a A-sound, as in scrawl for crawl, 
sclimb for climb, scrinkle for crinkle, and the like ; a quaker 
is sometimes called a ihwaker in Lakeland; nobri means 
nobody ; in many places a w may be heard in sword ; a 
quiU is often called a twill, &c .; and in every instance 
localities are noted where such sounds have been heard. 
When we find that a thong is sometimes called a twong, 
many may wonder where the w comes from; but the 
student of Middle English will call to mind the form thwong, 
as used by Wyclif and others. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE SOUL OF A DECADENT 

Spiritual Adventures. By Arthur Svmons. (Constable, 7 s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Arthur Symons does so many and such diverse 
things so well that any new experiment which he may make 
is interesting. Here we at first supposed that he was 
trying the experiment of writing his autobiography; but 
presently a reference to a mad uncle, who spent most of 
his time in a Cornish garden taking sun-baths in a state of 
nudity, seemed to forbid the supposition. The vainest 
man does not boast of such an uncle; the least distin¬ 
guished can find something better to boast about. The 
work, therefore, though the first section is in the first 
person, is evidently a work of fiction. The “spiritual 
adventures ” are short stories, though doubtless suggested 
and inspired by recollections of spiritual experiences. 

They are all, as one would expect, stories of the 
better sort, not depending upon incident, but expounding 
some emotional situation. For the work of an author not 
accustomed to express himself in this medium, they are 
surprisingly well told, though they present some of the 
technical defects which the essayist who sets himself to 
write stories is seldom able to avoid. There is something 
about them, in fact, which suggests the organist who sits 
down to play the piano, manages to play it very well, but 
still plays it like an organist rather than a pianist. The 
idea behind the story is always interesting, and is always 
skilfully worked out; but the skill is not exactly that of 
the story-teller. Mr. Symons expounds too much, and 
has not mastered the supreme art of so handling incident 
that it shall speak for itself. Take, for instance, the story 
of “ Esther Kahn.” The idea here is that an actress, how¬ 
ever great her talents, cannot act greatly until she has got 
rid of her virtue. The notion is a commonplace with thea¬ 
trical managers of a certain type, though they are not dis¬ 
interested in propounding it; but it is new, so far as we 
know, to fiction. The writer who, of all others, ought to 
have handled it is Guy de Maupassant; and it is easy to 
imagine how it would have been treated by him. Nothing 
would have been explained—no explanations would have 
been needed. The story would simply have been told, and 
the idea would have been seen to be involved in it. The 
conclusion would have followed so obviously from the 


premisses that the author would have been able to refrain 
from drawing it. No thesis would have been formally 
presented. Mr.Symons, on the contrary, carefully presents 
and explains his thesis, with the result that,though he in¬ 
terests us in the thesis, he does not interest us in the story. 
The story, qua story, misses fire; and neither Esther Kahn 
nor her lover exist for us as individuals. They embody 
points of view, but they are not of flesh and blood. 

Technical shortcomings, however, which with practice 
might be got over, are not the only limitations which beset 
Mr. Symons as a writer of fiction. He lacks humour; and 
the man who lacks humour almost inevitably lacks pathos 
also, and the capacity for being interested in, or even 
realising, the life about him. What interests him chiefly 
is a mood—and especially the sort of mood that is 
generally misunderstood, and commonly classed as morbid. 
His distinctive note is to take the morbid seriously, and to 
write of it as if it were the only thing in the world that 
mattered—to write of it too from the point of view not of 
the pathologist but of the patient. He does it un¬ 
commonly well. His pictures of morbid childhood in 
particular are admirably remembered or imagined. The 
detail as well as the impressionism is good; he gives us 
pictures as well as atmosphere. But it is only one little 
diseased corner of life that he appears to understand, or to 
know otherwise than by hearsay. The joy and the 
laughter and the tears of the common workaday world 
have no meaning for him. Even love has no importance 
for him except as a tragic, devastating passion, always 
searing the heart, and always leading to unhappiness; and 
he sees clearly only those things in life which can be seen 
by a man in such a frame of mind. He writes, therefore, 
as if dazed with inward contemplation, or bowed down 
with the weight of an obsession, contemptuous of every¬ 
thing except his own burden and his own emotions. A 
man so circumscribed and self-centred may be interesting; 
but as a writer of fiction, he is handicapped. The 
masters in that art have always worked in a wider field, if 
not of sympathy, at least of observation. 

It might be interesting to speculate as to the causes of 
this disdainful melancholy in which Mr. Arthur Symons, 
not only in the volume before us, appears to live and 
move. If the first chapter of the book, entitled “A 
Prelude to Life,” be (except of course for such episodes as 
that of the mad uncle gardening in puris naturalibus) a 
reminiscence of his own childhood, we may perhaps find a 
part of the explanation there. The cause, or one of the 
causes, on that hypothesis, is religion, presented in the 
guise of Methodism. For Methodism is a form of religion 
which only produces good results in the case of persons of 
coarse fibre, with sluggish and muddy minds. It stirs 
these up to virtuous resolves, terrifying them temporarily, 
but not causing them to live permanently in terror because 
of the fortunate defects of their imagination and intelli¬ 
gence. The more sensitively organised are more seriously 
frightened. They realise, the meaning of words, and draw 
the logical conclusions from the premisses. As a conse¬ 
quence, if they continue to believe, they are apt to 
frighten themselves into lunatic asylums under the im¬ 
pression that they have committed the unpardonable sin ; 
and even if they cease to believe, they may still inherit a 
legacy from the days when the fear of hell had hold of 
them. There are many indications in Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
writings that this is the case with him. Just as Carlyle’s 
religion has been described as “ an eviscerated Calvinism,” 
so Mr. Arthur Symons’s point of view seems to be governed 
by the night-mare memories of an abandoned Methodism. 
That Methodism makes for madness is one of the ideas that 
he here sets forth. It is hard to believe that a man who 
had never been a Methodist could have written “Seaward 
Lackland.” The mental agony of the man is too vividly 
realised for imagination, without the aid of memory, to 
have contrived it; and, though most of the other stories 
in the book are as little Methodistical as they can be, the 
fear of death and of the mad-house are conceptions to 
which Mr. Symons is continually recurring. Nor is it 
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OLD BINDINGS AS LITERARY HUNTING-GROUNDS 


It must have occurred to most persons who have examined 
old bindings that their producers cared less for appear¬ 
ances than for utility; a binding had to be strong, 
it need not be beautiful. And this indifference to mere 
appearance is very striking in the use of fragments of manu¬ 
scripts and printed books as fly-leaves and linings for the 


the discarded books of scholars. At the Reformation, 
moreover, the Oxford binders must have reaped an un¬ 
usually rich harvest among the manuscripts cast out by 
the Commissioners of Edward VI. Bale tells us that: 

"Of those Lybrarye Bokes . . . some they sold to the Grossers 
and sope sellers, and some they sent over see to the Bokebynders, 



I.—An old Spanish Book, bought bv the late Sir John Stainer, at Seville. The boards were composed 
of eight leaves of an “Officium pro festo Visitationis B.V.M.” and other works 


boards of bindings. The most desirable material was prob¬ 
ably plain parchment, but after the invention of printing 
the increased production of books rendered it too costly, 
and a binder would employ any leaves of manuscripts or 
printed books that might be straying about his shop. 
The presence of such fragments is very noticeable in 
English bindings, and especially in those executed at 
Oxford, where binders would find ample material among 


not in small nombre. but at tymes whole Shypps full, to the 
wonderynge of the foren Nacyons. ... I knowe a merchaunt man. 
which shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that bought the cantentes of 
two noble Lybraryes for XL shyllynges pryce, a shame it is to be 
spoken. Thys stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede of gray paper 
by the space of more than these X yeares, and yet he hath store 
ynough for as many yeares to come.' ’ 

This “ great spoil of books” may well account for the very 
large number of leaves from precious manuscripts that are 
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found lining Oxford bindings produced after the Reforma¬ 
tion. An ignorant binder could not be expected to dis¬ 
criminate between the precious and the worthless; the 
leaves of an illuminated Sarum missal or of a twelfth- 
century English Chronicle were just as serviceable to him 
as blank parchment, and doubtless much cheaper. The 
Sarum missal which provided Joseph Barnes with fly¬ 
leaves and linings must have been one of the most 
magnificent of its kind, and there is probably no Sarum 
missal in existence that would have surpassed it in beauty 
But even Barnes was not such a miscreant as that other 
Oxford binder who cut to pieces the English Chronicle, for 
there is good reason to believe that he destroyed much 
invaluable history. 

Several leaves, how¬ 
ever, have already 
been rescued from 
Bodleian books, and 
there is reasonable 
hope that others 
may yet be brought 
to light in College 
libraries. Perhaps 
the most valuable 
manuscript frag¬ 
ments ever re¬ 
covered from abind- 
ing in the Bodleian 
are four leaves of an 
eighth-century Me¬ 
rovingian missal, 
which were found 
in an early printed 
book in the Douce 
collection. Manu¬ 
scripts in early Me¬ 
rovingian hands are 
of such rarity that, 
but for these four 
leaves, the Bodleian 
would possess not a 
single example 
among its thirty- 
three thousand 
manuscripts. 

But it is the 
printed fragments 
that usually reward 
the searcher among 
old bindings. One 
of the two known 
copies of Caxton’s 
Advertisement was 
found in a binding. 

The Advertisement 
begins: 

■‘If it plese ony man 
spirituel or temporel 
to bye ony pyes of two 
and thre comemoracions 
of Salisburi vse ; ’’ 

and it is a curious 
fact that the book 
advertised owes 
its preservation—a very fragmentary one, however— 
to a binder no less than the Advertisement itself. 
Caxton’s ‘‘Donatus,” Machlinia’s “Horae ad usum 
Sarutn,’’ the “ Textus Alexandri,” printed at Oxford about 
1485, together with many other fifteenth-century English 
printed books, are known to us solely from the fragments 
of them that have been rescued from book-covers. Only a 
few weeks ago four leaves of that very valuable book, 
Caxton’s “ Directorium Sacerdotum.” were found as fly¬ 
leaves in a book belonging to Christ Church Library. 

The early binder put his printed waste to yet another 
use, for he found that by pasting several leaves together 
he could obtain a fine flexible board for flis covers. When 


the boards of a binding happen to be composed of printed 
leaves pasted together in this manner, it is surprising what 
a single binding will sometimes render. In 1897 the late 
Sir John Stainer bought at Seville an old Spanish book, 
the boards of which were composed of printed fragments. 
(Fig. 1.) When damped apart they yielded eight leaves of 
an “ Officium pro festo Visitationis B.V.M.,” two leaves of 
a Latin grammar, fragments of an edition of the “ Meta¬ 
morphoses ” of Ox id, and two leaves of an edition of the 
“ Hymns of the Breviary ” ; all these books were printed 
in Spain in the fifteenth century and were hitherto un¬ 
known to bibliographers. There were also sixteen leaves 
of the “ Blason General ” of Pedro Gratia Dei, printed at 

Coria in 1489, of 
which only one copy 
exists. Such an ex¬ 
tensive find as this 
is necessarily not 
of frequent occur¬ 
rence, but there must 
be hundreds of 
volumes in Oxford 
alone containing 
precious printed 
lragments awaiting 
identification. Some 
idea of the general 
appearance of a 
"likely” volume 
can beobtained from 
the book which foims 
the subject of the 
second illustration. 
It contains frag- 
mentsof the * ‘ Expla¬ 
nations in Librum 
Job” of Richard 
Rolle ot Hampole 
and theConnnentary 
on the “ De Anima ” 
by Alexander de 
Hales, both printed 
at Oxford in the 
fifteenth century, 
the former being of 
excessive rarity. 

A word of caution 
may be given with 
regard to the re¬ 
moval of such frag¬ 
ments. As they are 
an essential part of 
the binding they 
have their own place 
in the history of a 
book, and will often 
give the sole clue to 
a book ’ s pro venance. 
If, therefore, the 
fragments are of no 
great value, they 
should be allowed 
to remain. The 
indiscriminate 
removal of fly-leaves and linings is to be strongly 
deprecated. 

Although binders have played an active part in the 
destruction of books, yet they have at least preserved for 
us the memory of many; and a certain Oxford binder, 
Roger Barnes, should be honoured as having handed down 
to posterity a complete work, namely, “ Great Brittaines 
Svnnes-set, bewailed with a shower of teares.” The 
author was William Basse, a very minor poet of the 
seventeenth century, and his book was printed at Oxford 
in 1613 in a very minor way; it has but twelve leaves and 
each page has but a single stanza of eight lines. What 
happened to this mournful work js^t known. Apparently 
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II.—A Binding containing fragments of the very rare “ Explanationes ” 
of Richard Rolle of Hampole, and Alexander de Hales’s Com¬ 
mentary on the 4 ‘ De Anima” 
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III.—The Binding of the “ Dictionarium Morale’’ of Berchorius, in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, containing more than half of Basse's “Great Brittalvhs Svnnes-set ’* 
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all the copies that did not drift into Jacobean waste-paper 
baskets came into the possession of Roger Barnes, who 
very wisely used them to line his bindings. At the present 
moment there exists only one perfect copy, which was 
made up from fragments found in Bodleian books. There 
are fragments in the British Museum, and at Merton College, 
while several are still hidden away in bindings in Oxford 
Libraries. The binding of the “Dictionarium Morale” 
(Fig. III.) of Petrus Berchorius in Christ Church Library 
contains more than half of “ Great Brittaines Svnnes-set,” 
and in this case how much more interesting are the linings 
of the covers than the book itself! We can almost imagine 
the seventeenth - century undergraduate, sleepily astray 
among the 1659 pages of the “ Dictionarium Morale,” 
turning to the cover and reading, almost with relief: 

‘‘O let vs (Muse) this heavynesse (that no 
lust heart, vncleft, at one time can sustaine) 

By 6ttes, and preparations vndergoe : 

Let's feare, let’s hope : tremble: and hope againe. 

O, let vs this dysastrous truth ne’re know ; 

But rather deafe and stupefied remaine: 

For happier much it were, the hearing sence to loose. 

Then loose all sence to heare such an vnhappy newes." 

We of a later age prefer our bindings devoid of such 
literary waifs and strays, but minor poets may well com¬ 
plain that they are being robbed of a very sure and 
delightful way of reaching posterity. 

Strickland Gibson. 
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TITLE-PAGES, OLD AND NEW 


A lover of old books is apt to look on tit'e-pages with 
mixed feelings. They are undeniably convenient in the 
readiness with which (except when the publisher has his 
own reasons for suppressing it) they give all the informa¬ 
tion needed as to what the book is about, who has written 
it, when it was printed and from whom it may be obtained. 
The title-page, moreover, if author, printer and publisher 
are all willing to forswear the gentle art of self-advertise¬ 
ment, may possess any degree of beauty from the charm 


IV— Title-page of “The Castell of Labour," 
by Wynkyn de Worde 


V.—Title-page of Sir William Cornwallis’s 
“Essayes,” designed by Cecill 

of good lettering skilfully arranged to whatever delights 
may be won from ornamental borders and trade-marks, or 
from portraits and pictures. But the convenience and the 
beauty—or possibility of beauty—have not been bought 
without a price. The first essential of a good title-page is 
unity of design, and to this unity much has to be sacrificed. 
The \yorst foe to be encountered is the printer who desires 
to display the rich variety of his types, but little less 
dangerous is the author, proud of his degrees and of the 
various societies of which he is a fellow, or anxious to help 
the sale of his new book by recalling previous successes, or 
perhaps, conversely, to make the popularity which he 
expects from his new book help to quicken the sales of old 
ones. In this last desire the publisher may be supposed to 
share, though as a rule, poor man, he stands between 
author and printer, trying to soften the unreasonableness 
of both, without himself greatly adding to the difficulties. 
As to the reality of the difficulties any one who has tried 
to ariange title-pages will be ready to speak very feel¬ 
ingly. It would be too much to say that they all arise 
from the need of brevity. Sometimes the reverse is the 
case, and the title refuses to be arranged decoratively until 
a new phrase has been added to it or longer words sub- 
• stituted for shorter ones. But much more often words 
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have to be cut out, or an author shorn of some dearly 
prized initial, or the news has to be broken to a meek—or 
by no means meek—editor, that he must be content to 
sign his name to the preface, lest the whole decorative 
effect of the title-page should be destroyed if another line 
be added to it. “ I can make 
you comfortable in various 
ways,” says this modern 

Procrustes,” but the number CfJfSP 

of beds in the house remains H 

limited, and if you don’t fit 

any of them a turn on the 

rack to lengthen you out, or ftf 

the amputation of a toe to yu| fjijr 

bring you down to the next flfor jO | 1 

size, is tfie least you can ex- OiT 

Contrast with all this the ^ 

freedom with which authors, \\ 3 ffisSl., mT 

printers and publishers, be- ar 

lore title-pages were in- jnAfl»vyUlI 

vented, could express them- A JLy|yVVfwk 

selves when they came to 
the end of a book. One or VSwwt" r 
two printers amused them- * V 

selves by forcing these litile ^I 

epilogues (” colophons ” the //■■/■ Jji SxSf &L C~ 

learned call them, but the ^ 

word seems to be of modern / 

origin)intoparticularshapes, /FlJr vO x * 

but with the aid of the con- r> jg W ■ k 

tractions that then played /-VF AWjf r 

so large a part in the com- Af tHa 
positor’s box this was no OS \Vj 

great matter, and all the . 

rest was freedom. If author 
or printer felt thankful and . 

religious, he could praise fj 

God that his task was ended ; Y 
if he was nervous, he could *2 

bespeak the sympathy ot his _ j 

readers: if he was proud, he 

could, and frequently did, ESa. 

boast to his heart’s content. vCc ^ JAW&xdflr iH 
The author could tell when 

he first took up his pen, ft A 

when he laid it down, and foM a jl' iL . 

amid what difficulties he had 

pursued his task, and the J NSMSgagy 

printer could sing his own 

song towhat tune he pleased, 

so long, that is, as he re- ” [ EJ^S && /g&fin 

mained his own master. /^a\ ■ 1 

When publishing and print- I. 

ing became two separate 

occupations, it was naturally 

the publisher who had his 

say in these matters. iP>. H- 

Much of this information aV ftfig \ 5 fiSg; 

is now conveyed by means my r\ Hfll 

of prefaces and publishers’ ir ^ Kw | 

notes, and both prefaces and T$ lie] wSp$ 

publishers’ notes have their 
uses. As a fact (save in the 

case of very sanguine j 

authors), these are nearly vi.-Title-Page of“Th 

always written and pnnted, 
as the epilogue or colophon 

used to be, after the text of the book has been completed, 
but they demand to be read first, before reader and author 
have got on familiar terms. What combination of title- 
page and preface could ever take the place of one of old 
Caxton’s epilogues ? Take that, for instance, to his transla¬ 
tion of the romance of Charlemagne, certainly not the 
best he ever penned, but easy to quote because of its 
brevity : 


“ And because I, William Caxton, was desired and required by a good 
and singular friend of mine. Master William Daubeney, one of the 
treasurers of the jewels of the noble and most Christian King, our 
natural sovereign lord, late of noble memory, King Edward the fourth, 
on whose soul Jesu have mercy, to reduce all these said histories 
into our English tongue, I have put me in deypir to translate this 



THE 
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WRITTEN BY SIR 
Philip Sidney 
K night. 

NOW THE THIRD TIME 

publifhcd,with filndry new additions 
of dx fame Author. 

LONDON 
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Title-Page of “The Covntesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” Third Edition 


said book, as ye heretofore may see, all a-)ong and plain, praying all 
them that shall read see or hear it, to pardon me of this simple 
and rude translation and reducing, beseeching them that shall find 
fault to correct it, and in so doing they shall deserve thankings and 
I shall pray God for them, who bring them and me, after this short and 
transitory life to everlasting bliss. Amen, the which work was finished 
in the reducing of it into English the t8th day of June, the second year 
of King Richard the third and the year of our Lord 1485, and first 
imprinted the first day of December the same year of our Lord, and the 
first year of King Harry the Seventh^—Explicit per jWilliam Caxton.” 
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With its unconcerned allu¬ 
sions to the three English kings 
in whose reigns the translation 
and printing of the book was 
begun and finished, how pic¬ 
turesque and full of colour this 
epilogue seems when compared 
to the first English title-page 
which appeared a year or two 
later in an undated book from 
the press of William Machlinia. 
High up on the small quarto 
page are the two lines, 

“ A passing gode lityll boke neces- 
sarye & 

behouefull ajenst the Pestilence.” 

and that is all the use made of 
an otherwise blank leaf. Cax- 
ton as long as he lived resisted 
this innovation, but when after 
his death in 1491 his foreman, 
Wynkyn de Worde, took over 
his business, experiments in 
title-pages quickly made their 
appearance. The first of these 
is a little longer than Mach- 
linia’s, but contains no more 
information, reading: 

“ The prouffytable boke for mannes 
soule And right comfortable to the 
body and specially in adversitee & 
tribulation, which boke is called The 
Chastysynge of goddes Chyldern.” 

That in neither of these two 



VII. —Titi.e-page of “A Beautiful Birthday Book” 
(A. and C. Black) 


earliest English title-pages are 
we told the name of the author, 
was more or less an accident. 
Authors, especially those of re¬ 
cent date, were rather lightly 
thought of in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, books being often quoted 
only by their titles, and author¬ 
ship, as long as the mediaeval 
habit of borrowing freely from 
one’s predecessors continued in 
fashion, being sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to determine. If an 
author’s name was likely to 
add anything to the popularity 
of a book, it was put on the 
title-page; if not, the title 
alone sufficed. The omission 
of the date of publication and 
the name of the printer or pub¬ 
lisher was a matter of more 
regular custom. Such label 
title-pages, as we may call 
them, as were thus, soon after 
1490, used in England, had 
come into fashion on the Con¬ 
tinent nearly twenty years 
earlier, but until well into the 
sixteenth century the printer’s 
epilogue or colophon, though 
shorn of most of its early 
attractions, was retained as 
the proper source of informa¬ 
tion as to these details, and in 
England practice in this and 
other typographical matters 
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lagged nearly a quarter o£ a century behind that of 
Germany, Italy and France. 

About 1490 on the Continent, just as we were adopting 
the label title-page in its simplest form, foreign printers 
began using the blank space below the title-page to display 
their trade mark or device, which had previously been 
placed at the end of the book, or, as an alternative to this, 


example. Originally made for the second edition, printed 
in 1593, this design has the unusual merit of being specially 
adapted to the book it was intended to recommend, two 
of the characters of the romance being introduced into it, 
while at the top is the Sidney badge and at the foot an 
emblem to warn off unfit readers. Other wood-cut borders 
were much more conventional in their designs, and gradu- 


Rofalmds Madrig*ll, 

L Oue in my bofotnc like a Bee, 
doth fuck his fwcete: 

Now with bis wings he plaics with me, 
now with his fecte. 

Within mine eyes he makes his neft. 

His bed amid ft my tender breaft. 

My kiiles are his daily feaft, 

Andyctherobswcof my reft. 

Ah wanton, will ye? 

And ifl fleepe, then pearchctb he 
with-pfctcie flight 

And makes bis pillow of my knee, 

- the Uuc-Iong night. 

Strike 1 mv lute, he tunes the firing, 

He tnurfcke-plaies, if fo 1 ling, 

He lends me cucry lonely thing, 

Yet cruell he my heart doth ftirig. 

Whiff wanton (fill yte, 

Elfe 1 with Rofcseucryday 
will whip yoohence: 

And bind yon when yon long to play, 
for your offence, 
lie (hut my cyestokcepeyouin, 
lie make you faff it for your finne, 
lie count your power not worth a pinne. 

Alas what hereby (hall I winne, 
lfhcgaincfaymc) 

What ifl bcatc the wanton boy 
with many a rod f 
He will repay me with annoy, 
becaufe a God. 

Then fit thou fafely on my knee. 

And let thy bower my bofomc be, 

Lurkc in mine eyes, 1 like of thcc, 

O Cupid fo thou pittic me, 

Spare dot but play thee. 

Scarce bab Rofalind enbeb her 0ab?tgall, befojc T orifmond 
came hi toitbbff Dangbw Alinda.mnunanpiif the pine* of France, 
into lucre enamojeb at her beauty: fnbfcb Torifmond pereetehig, 
(taring leaff ber perfettfsn might be tte beginning of bia pjefattce, 
anotbebopeofbw fruit mb hi tbebegfntihif ofber bloffome*, bde 
tbongbt to bamibbrr from tbt Court , fo? quoth b* tobimfrife, ber 


Facsimile of -‘Rosalinds Madrigall” from Thomas Lodge’s 
“Rosalynde, or Euphues Golden Legacie.” 


a picture illustrative of its subject. This fashion was 
soon imitated by Wynkyn de Worde, as, for instance, in 
“ The Castell of Labour ” (Fig. III.) and numerous other of 
his small quartos, and the presence of a cut or device helps 
to add to the attractiveness of most English books of the 
sixteenth century. Devices, however, tended to get smaller 
and less important, and the decay of wood-cutting gradu¬ 
ally made the title-cut less popular. What employment 
English wood-cutters found towards the end of the six¬ 
teenth century was mainly on ornamental borders, of which 
that here shown from the third edition of the Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia (Fig. IV.) is an uncommonly interesting 


ally they fell into disuse before the engraved title-pages, on 
which Hole, Elstrack, Cecill, Marshall and other artists be¬ 
stowed so much of their skill betweeni590 and 1660^ Many of 
these copperplate title-pages are delightful, that here shown 
(Fig. V.), designed by Cecill for the essays of Sir William 
Cornwallis in 1632, being an excellent specimen of the class. 

For the next two centuries the only virtue which can be 
claimed for any English title-page is that of neatness, but 
the attempts of modern publishers deserve all encourage¬ 
ment. The experiments which are made almost daily are 
seldom less than interesting. 

Alfred W. Pollard. 
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Messrs. Wm. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 

We wish to call our readers’ attention specially to the book mentioned at the head of our list , which we hope to publish very shortly. The story 
of the Japanese Ambulance and Hospital Corps during the sanguinary struggle in the Far East shows to what a pitch of excellence 
our Eastern allies have bro-'ght the art of administering to the sick and wounded under the most strenuous circumstances. Mrs. 
Richardson is an English lady, and when war broke out she was in Japan and volunteered her services as a nurse. This offer was 
accepted, and she has been on active service all through the campaign. Her experiences are set forth in the most attractive and interesting 
manner and enlightened by many excellent photographs. It should prove one of the most illuminative books on the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

IN JAPANESE HOSPITALS DURING WAR TIME. 

By Mrs. RICHARDSON. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. [, Immediately. 

MY STRANGE PETS, and other Memories of Country Life. 

By RICHARD BELL (of Castle O’er). Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A mine of information, suggestions, and stories.”—S pectator. “Very well worth reading.”—S cotsman. 

“ Difficult to conceive a book better fitted to delight and charm.”—A berdeen Free Press 


VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE LIFE IN INDIA. 

By A. C. NEWCOWBE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

For anv one who has to contemplate a residence in India, or who has friends living there of whose life from day to day he is anxious to form a mental picture, Mr. Newcombe's book is 
undoubtedlv one to read. 

“ We have seen many guide books to India, but certainly none containing such a variety of useful knowledge or written with such serious intent.'”— Daily Mail. 


Illustrated throughout, and with many Plans and Diagrams. 

THE FORESTER: 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BRITISH FORESTRY AND ARBORICULTURE FOR LANDLORDS, LAND AGENTS, AND FORESTERS. 
By JOHN NISBET, D.CEc., formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma. Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 42s. net. 

Although based on the sixth edition of “ The Forester,” the book now published is in reality a new work, in which is incorporated, in a condensed and improved form, the essence of all the 
other books Dr. Nisbet has written on Forestry during the last thirteen years, together with much original matter dealing specially with conditions in the United Kingdom—the whole forming a 
complete treatise giving full consideration both to theoretical principles and to practice. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 

THE HEARSEYS: Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. 

By Colonel HUGH PE ARSE, D.S.O. 

Author of *' Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of Artillery in the Service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.” 

The story of the Hearsey family gathers up the romance of English rule in India. The earliest member entered the East India Company's service as a boy, became distinguished a$ a soldier, 
and took part in the storming of Gwalior under Captain Popham, and the campaigns of Sir Eyre Coote. Th» autobiography of his son. Sir John Beuuctt Hearsey, reproduced in this volume, is a 
stirring narrative. Lastly, there is Hyder Young Hearsey with his romantic life-story. It was he who married a native Princess, a sister-in-law of Colonel Gardner, whose history has already 
been recorded by Colonel Pearse. [ Immediately . 


THE LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. 

Introduced and Annotated by SYDNEY C. GRIER. Post8vo15s.net. [. Immediately. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 

THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION OF PORT ARTHUR. 

Being a full account of the events leading up to the investment of Port Arthur by the Japanese, with a short history of the town and fortress previous to the declaration of war in February 
1904, a complete account of the siege ope»ations, detailing the successes and failures of the Japanese throughout the six months of the struggle, the capture of 203-Metre Hill, the destruction of 
the Russian fleet, the engineering operations against the lortifications, the great bombardments, and finally the capitulation and entry of the Japanese into the fortress. 

By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [ Immediately. 

A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

By CHASSEUR. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 6s. 

The following are some of the criticisms of this author's work : 

“Not only brilliant, but full of a far subtler criticism than any of the avowed military analyses."—S pectator. '* Tais remarkable hook.”—W orld. “ Valuable and illuminating—a 

book to read.”—S tandard. Difficult to find a parallel, the volume will come as a revelation."—D aily Telegraph. “ A book which thrills the reader.' —Daily Chronicle. 

“ A revelation and an inspiraiioo.”—D aily Graphic. 

Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of TACTICS from 1740 to the PRESENT DAY. 

By Lieut-Colonel WALTER H. JAMES, Author of “Modern Strategy.” [Immediately. 

A New Volume of Poetry by ALFRED NOYES. Author of “ Poems," “The Flower of Old Japan," etc. 

THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. A Tale for Children under Ninety. 

Mr Noyes has already attracted a large public, and his recent volume “ Poems” consolidated the reputation he pained by hi. previous work. The present volume is not a sequel but a 
companion volume to “The Flower of Old Japan.’ 1 It is published in a form likely to make it one of the daintiest of Christmas pre sent books. _ 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


HELENA. By Mrs. H. O. FORBES. 

“ An excellent story.”—G lasgow Herald. 

“ Well told and well worth telling.' —Athenaeum. 

“ Of genuiue hum in interest.”—A berdeen Free Press. 

MISS LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE. By bessie Parker 

“Written with xtraordinary cleverness.”—A berdeen Free Press. 

“ Readers of fiction ought to cougratulate themselves.”—S cotsman. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. By garrett mill. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

By E. M. FOSTER. 

“An original story worth exploring.”—T imes. 

“The most enjoyable book we have read for many a day."—G lasgow Herald. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. By w. j. eccott. 

“ A masterly piece of work.’ —Scotsman. 

MADAME, WILL YOU WALK? B y beth ellis. 
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merely upon this choice of subjects that we build our 
theory. That may conceivably have been accidental. 
What counts for more is the tone, the intensity, the des¬ 
pondency, the constitutional inability to laugh, or to see 
that there is anything in the world to laugh at, the frequent 
talk about the necessity of an “ escape from life,” and the 
occasional insistence upon the maddening effect on the 
human mind of a too attentive consideration of that per¬ 
plexing problem of the whence and whither which exists 
for all of us. All this, it seems to us, is a not unnatural, 
or improbable effect, upon certain temperaments, quick to 
imagine and keen to feel, of a childhood passed in the 
presence, not merely of the problem itself, but of the most 
alarming solution of it that it has ever entered into the 
wit of man to devise. The more impressionable the child, 
the more likely it is in that sense to be the father of the 
man; and, if Mr. Symons’s first chapter is to be read, with 
whatever qualifications, as fact, then he himself, widely as he 
differs from the brothers Hocking, is rightly to be regarded 
as the product and fine flower of Methodism, whether it be 
his habit to attend Methodist chapels at the present time 
or not. 


MOKE BRONTE GOSSIP 

Charlotte Bronte and her Sisters. By Clement K. Shorter' 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 3 s. fid.) 

Among the writers who have managed, without any visible 
literary aptitude, to establish relations of a kind with 
literature, Mr. Clement K. Shorter occupies an interesting 
position which he has conquered by his industry in ferret¬ 
ing out facts of no particular importance. His instinct 
for these—we speak not in disparagement, but with a certain 
temperate admiration—is like that of a pig for truffles. On 
points of taste and scholarship one would not consult him ; 
on questions of criticism one feels it superfluous to argue 
with him. Yet. in his way, and within his limits, he is 
wonderfully well informed. In the periodical Press he 
currently exhibits very much the sort of knowledge of 
literature that one would expect to be acquired by an 
intelligent barber who habitually shaved men of letters. 
He is the first to know (or, when Dr. Robertson Nicoll is 
the first, then he is the second to know) that such and such 
a literary lady is engaged to be married, and that such and 
such a novelist is going for a ride in a motor-car. That is 
his attitude towards the literature of to-day, and his atti¬ 
tude towards the literature of the past is similar. He 
looks up the tombstones of the mighty dead as diligently 
as Mr. Algernon Ashton himself, and he gets to know all 
about their next-door neighbours, and their great-aunts, 
and their first cousins once removed. ’Tis well; ’tis some¬ 
thing. But it is not criticism; it is not even biography of 
the better kind. 

The wonder is, indeed, that Mr. Shorter should have 
taken such heroic pains to write so indifferent a book. In a 
sense he knows far more about Charlotte Bronte than Mrs. 
Gaskell did. He is able to correct Mrs. Gaskell on many 
points; and no considerations of delicacy appear to restrain 
him from asking impertinent questions. He went all the 
way to Ireland to ask Charlotte Bronte’s husband whether 
it was really true that his brother-in-law had been kicked 
out of Mr. Robinson’s house for making love to Mr. 
Robinson’s wife; and one hesitates to assign limits to the 
inquisitiveness of an inquirer capable of that. He also 
identifies the characters in “ Shirley ” with the deadly 
certainty of a village gossip at the afternoon tea-table. In 
fact he turns the searchlight upon a great number of 
matters of infinitesimal significance. What he fails to do 
is to realise Charlotte Bronte, or at all events to present 
any living picture of her to his readers. She was one of 
the Maggie Tullivers of real life. She lived the tragedy of 
which George Eliot was so fond of writing: the tragedy of 
genius encaged in an uncongenial environment. The limita¬ 
tions of her life were a source of strength as well as of dis¬ 
tress. They compelled her to think things out for herself; 


and she owed to them that originality in her point of view 
which arrested instant attention. She had only partly 
escaped from them when she died, though success had for 
some time been smiling on her. Atmosphere, therefore, is 
the one thing which it is especially needful for her biographer 
to reproduce. Mrs. Gaskell, with all her faults and mis¬ 
representations, reproduced it. There was a certain weird 
quality in her picture of the life in the Haworth Rectory 
which has haunted our recollection ever since we first read 
the book, more years ago than we like to say. Her subject 
had inspired her. Even when she was careless as to her 
facts, what she wrote was artistically true. This inspira¬ 
tion, and this resulting artistic truth, are the things which 
we find conspicuously wanting in Mr. Shorter’s work. He 
writes about Charlotte Bronte in the Mainly about People 
style, but without the glow which Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
imparts to it. He seems not to know Charlotte Bronte, 
but merely to know a good deal about her. 

His style, too, is of the sloppiest. Sometimes it is the 
generalisations about art and artists that are sloppy. 
"Every great artist in every age has been very much in 
harmony with his environment" is the sort of generalisa¬ 
tion that only needs to be tested to be confounded. More 
often, however, it is the composition of the sentences that 
is sloppy. “ There is no reason to suppose but that she 
did her best,” is at least clumsy. “ Great animal spirits, 
immense self-confidence, all the qualities that made this 
ever arduous career possible although rarely pleasant were 
utterly lacking to this shy, retiring woman," is nonsense. 
Qualities that are “ utterly lacking ” cannot conceivably 
have any effect on any one’s career. “ Surely one takes 
the nature of an artist too pedantically to assume that her 
heroes in * Villette ’ and ‘ The Professor ’ are primarily 
biographical ” was presumably meant to mean something, 
but conveys no meaning as it stands. “ Not until 
W. S. Williams and George Smith began to send her books 
from London did her mind take on a new aspect of truth,” 
leaves us wondering how “aspects” are “taken on” by 
minds. And so forth, with a happy-go-lucky confusion of 
words which all readers zealous for the dignity and clarity 
of the English language will deplore. 


WHAT MAKES THE PERFECT 
LYRIC ? 

Edgar Allen Poe, in his Philosophy of Composition, 
endeavoured to explain step by step the making of his 
famous poem, “The Raven.” But he who would write a 
perfect lyric could follow no method more fatal to success 
than that which Poe pursued. In a previous paper I 
insisted on simplicity as characteristic of the finest lyrical 
poetry—simplicity of metre and expression. Poe, on the 
other hand, sought to make his effect by means the reverse 
of these. In the first place he chose the refrain to produce 
his effect, in the second he relied on the originality of his 
metre to make that effect stronger. Now, the use of the 
refrain, besides being bad art, betrays, as a rule, a barren¬ 
ness of invention, while a poem that relies on the originality 
of its metre is usually original in that and nothing else. It 
was only Poe’s rare faculty of imagination, combined with 
a natural gift of style that—as one of his critics remarks— 
saved such a precarious feat of word-play as “ The Raven,” 
from being merely laid aside in the cabinet of the literary 
curio-hunter. And it is remarkable how few are the lyrics 
of abiding excellence which make use of the refrain, or of 
which the effect can be attributed to aught but their own 
intrinsic sweetness. The Epithalamion and Prothalamion 
of Spenser are striking examples of the weakening effect of 
the refrain, its use in these poems being to introduce an air 
of monotony and to lessen the impression produced by 
destroying the individuality of the different stanzas. The 
ear is gradually filled with the sing-song of the refrain, 
until the whole poem is resolved into the two unvarying 
lines. Whether Poe meant his Philosophy of Composition 
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seriously, and intended it to be so taken, dr not, is a matter 
of nb moment because his methods make no appeal to the 
true artist. That they produced a poem like “ The Raven,” 
is a literarv surprise which is not likely to be repeated. 
And that Poe’s outlook and judgment on poetry were 
neither very broad nor very deep, is clear from his 
extravagant praise of Tennyson and corresponding 
contempt for Wordsworth. Of the former he said: “ I 
regard him as the noblest poet that ever lived ” ; while of 
the latter he could say nothing better than: “I have no 
faith in him.” But the subject of this paper is: what 
makes the perfect lyric—not how it is made—and Poe’s 
Philosophy of Composition has merely been cited to show 
how it ought not to be made. For if the poet is born, not 
made, the perfect lyric is not the outcome of his art save 
in so far as that art is the natural expression of himself. 
Ih other words, a poet must be a man first, and a poet 
afterwards, if he is to make a bid for immortality. For a 
poet is only a man who can express more sweetly and 
forcibly than his fellows that which they also see and feel. 
In most of our finest lyrics the humanity of the poet is the 
dominant note, the note which gives them their peculiar 
Charm and sweetness. And this is true not only of those 
lyrics which are concerned with the passions of the heart, 
but also of those which seek to portray the beauties of 
nature. Indeed, Sir Joshua Reynolds confessed himself 
unable to discover any charm in a landscape picture from 
Which the human element was absent. So, a mere catalogue 
of the beauties of nature without reference, direct or 
indirect, to the influence of those beauties on the writer’s 
heart or mind has the same unsatisfying effect as would 
the painted scenery of a play without actors. The charms 
of nature are accessories only to the poet’s art, and must 
be used to heighten the effect which he desires to produce 
on the feelings of his readers. They are the background 
which lend light and shade to his utterances. And it is 
thi 3 power of identifying himself with nature, and of 
making her serve his moods that distinguishes the true poet 
from the mere versifier. That this is true must be confessed 
after a perusal of the lyrics of Burns, and Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, and the odes of Keats. And—to take Wordsworth 
first, to whom nature never spoke or looked with the 
voice and eyes of hopeless passion or disappointed love, 
but who regarded her rather as a child does its mother—it 
is impossible to find among his greater lyrics one wherein 
the human note is not predominant. For in him the 
meanest flower could awaken thoughts too deep for tears. 
He regarded nature as the symbol of all that is pure and 
sweet and undefiled. The voice of the cuckoo was as the 
voice of immortal youth, the dance of the daffodils an 
inward and abiding bliss,'a flower’s purity touched an 
infinite pathos. No poet before Wordsworth, as none after 
him, has succeeded in identifying himself so thoroughly 
with the inner beauty of nature. And that is why he 
has left so many lyrics of such exquisite thought and ex¬ 
pression. For, as he himself said: “To the solid ground 
of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye.” 

Burns’s outlook on nature was much narrower than 
that of Wordsworth, because for him her beauties were so 
often tainted with the melancholy hues of an unhappy 
love. He made use of her to accentuate the agonies of 
parting and separation or to sadden the face of memory; 
she speaks to himself alone, and the race ot unhappy 
lovers. But in the art of using the grace and loveliness of 
nature to throw into stronger relief the pangs of dis¬ 
appointed love, Burns stands supreme. “ Ye banks and 
braes o’ bonie Doon ” has never been surpassed in that 
wide yet difficult path of poetry which looks for its effect 
to the contrast it draws between the outward calm and 
beauty of external objects, and the inward pangs which 
they inflict upon the heart. How beautiful and haunting 
is the beginning of this lyric! Indeed, the first stanza is a 
poem in itself: 

" Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon 
How can ye blume sae fair ! 

How can ye chant, ye little birds." 


Here the scene is put before our eyes in a few simple words 
with the note of pathos already heard in the poignant 
questioning of the second and third lines, to culminate in 
the despairing human cry: 

“And I sae fu' o' care.” 

Truly a complete and perfect poem. The after verses, in 
their explanation of the singer’s sadness, are in a descending 
scale; the climax is reached in the first verse, the high note 
of passion is struck; all that should be told is said. There 
is no opening stanza in any lyric in the language which 
has set its succeeding verses such an impossible task as 
does the first verse of this wonderful “ Banks and braes.” 
But, though a poet may touch the high note of passion in 
a Single verse and satisfy his own ideas of what consti¬ 
tutes the finest art, he cannot so satisfy others whose ears 
are not so fine and whose perception is less keen. Having 
heard the best, they want more and are not particular if 
it be of inferior quality. And perhaps Poe in his admirable 
“ Poetic Principle ” was right in his contention that a very 
short poem, while now and then producing a brilliant or 
vivid, never produced a profound or enduring effect. But 
Poe should have gone further, and given as the reason for 
this the fact that the mass of mankind is unimaginative, 
and that it is only the few who find a greater charm in 
suggestion than in actual expression. For suggestion; 
which is really the s-ddot that Aristotle demands of all 
great poetry, is the sign-manual of the finest poetical genius. 
And the poem which Poe quotes as an instance of the 
effect of undue brevity in depressing a poem—perhaps the 
most nearly perfect love-song in the language—would have 
been a purer gem without the third and final verse, with 
its descent from the pure air of dreams to the world of 
materialism. But it would be idle to suppose that “ Ye 
banks and braes ” would occupy the place it does, or 
indeed to imagine that it would occupy any place at all 
among the immortal poems of the world on such a seem¬ 
ingly slender support as its first four lines; and yet there 
are four famous lines by the same author which may be 
said to have produced the effect of a complete poem, in 
which the whole of love’s tragedy is expressed: 

“ Had we never lov’d sae kindly. 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 

Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken hearted.” 

And if, as has been truly remarked, a collection of the 
finest poetry in the world would fill but a slender volume, 
yet how much slimmer would that volume be if the poems 
contained therein were reduced to their proper proportions. 

But if the power to suggest a beauty, or a joy or sadness 
beyond what is visible in the words of a poem is a proof of 
poetical genius, it is more especially true of that genius 
which is essentially lyrical. Our finest lyrical poets are 
they whose poetry suggests more than it expresses, who 
have breathed into the dead forms of human speech a 
haunting and elusive music beyond expression. And this 
power has a hundred gradations, and is shown in a hundred 
different ways. It is apparent in “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes ”—those honey-sweet words which Ben Jonson 
stule from the Greek, and yet marred not in the stealing. 

E fiol C« jJtovois irporrivc Tois ofifiamv . . . Ei ci )yvC\u 
TTfiumjitpovtra irXrjpov <pi\t)fxuruy tq iniru/ja Kal uvtus cicov. 

Wordsworth had it: 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago.” 

And Shelley: 

” I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden, 

Thou needest not fear mine; 

My spirit is too deeply laden, 

Ever to burthen thine.” 

Coleridge was a master of the suggestive method ; indeed, 
as his fame as a poet rests more on what he could have 
done than oh what he did, so do his poems owe their 
Charm more to their suggestiveness than to any tangible 
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Or Visible form of beauty they express. “ Kubla Khan ”— 
a poem not strictly within the bounds of lyrical poetry, 
though lyrical in form—is the crowning example of what I 
have named the suggestive method, because, though many 
poems have succeeded for the space of two or three lines 
in evoking the fugitive glamour of dreams, yet this poem 
throughout its eutire length sustains an atmosphere of 
mystic and elusive loveliness. Keats is never so fine as 
when he is merely suggestive. Not to mention the oft- 
quoted lines from “The Nightingale,” he has left no verses 
of more haunting and melancholy music than “ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci.” And Shakespeare—who must come 
into every discussion of poetry, no matter what the point 
at issue—Shakespeare also is a master of the impersonal 
lyric, of that style of poetry which is without human 
aspiration, without desire, or regret, fugitive and elusive 
as the beauty of a dream. “Come unto thes6 yellow 
sands,” with its fragile and airy delicacy and sweetness, is 
in a different way of excellence from “ Ye banks and 
braes,” or “ Had we never lov’d sae kindly,” and makes 
its appeal to the imagination. For though no poet can 
afford to sacrifice his humanity to his art, yet sometimes 
it is allowed him to wrap himself in the mantle of his 
dreams, and speak to us from far untrodden lands whither 
we cannot follow. And the personal and impersonal lyric 
have this in common: both should suggest more than they 
express, for the lyric which leaves the sweetest and saddest 
word unsaid and the deepest thought unspoken, and yet 
by the magic of its art insinuates that word or thought 
into our hearts and minds, is a jewel of rarer and finer 
quality than the poem which leaves nothing to the 
imagination. 

I have said nothing about metre, because metre is the 
least concern of a great poet, and because I endeavoured 
to show in a former paper that simplicity of metre and 
expression is almost the uniform rule of our finest lyrics. 
And it is not, as Poe would have us believe, a word or a 
metre that suggests the thought, but the thought that 
suggests the metre and appropriate expression. Because, 
when a perfect thought arises in the brain of genius, it 
comes ready dressed in all its singing robes. 

But enough has been said to show the difficulties that 
beset the path of him who would write a perfect lyric, 
indeed to formulate a doubt as to whether the perlect 
lyric has yet been written. 

R. G. T. Coventry. 


THE IDEAL 

(from sully prudhomme) 

I 

The moon is large, the heaven fair 
And full of stars; the earth is spent; 

All the world’s soul is in the air: 

Of one great star magnificent 

II 

I dream, of one I may not see 

And yet whose light must, travelling, gauge 

The eternal space and come to be 

The glory of another age. 

III 

When at the last it shines above. 

Fairest and farthest star in space, 

Then let it know it had my love, 

Oh 1 latest of the human race 1 

Dorothy Frances Gurney. 


THE JOURNALS OF DOROTHY 
WORDSWORTH 

In a letter addressed to R. C. Trench in 1851, William 
Bodham Donne wrote: “ I am reading with much interest 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Memoirs.’ How very beautiful are Miss 
Wordsworth’s remarks in his journal. She was the bom 
poet of the two.” This, no doubt, was set down in a 
moment of enthusiasm, but, coming from so acute a critic 
and appreciator as Donne, it carries a certain weight. No 
reader of Dorothy’s journals—and readers are too few— 
can fail to see that in them a delicate and sensitive spirit 
expressed itself so far as it dared to permit itself expression. 
We always feel that Dorothy Wordsworth deliberately left 
much unsaid, partly out of loyalty to others, partly because 
the early nineteenth century, in England at least, was 
inimical to the finer confidences, and partly because she 
herself had chosen—with what pangs and questionings 
cannot be conjectured—a life of personal repression, So 
that in these journals of hers we have little of the 
psychology which makes the diary of such an absolute 
modern as Marie Bashkirtseff profoundly alluring; we 
have none of the flashes of insight into human character 
which redeem much that is merely trivial and almost banal 
in the letters of Madame D’Arblay; but we have the 
finest sympathetic appreciations of nature ever written by 
any woman, appreciations, we believe, in no way inspired 
by the genius of her brother, but self-evolved and nursed 
in the solitude of a soul that deliberately resolved to shut 
out certain of the joys of life. Sometimes, in reading 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals, we seem to hear the cry 
of an imprisoned spirit. 

It was not until 1897 that we had the journals practically 
complete in the admirable two-volume edition edited by 
Professor Knight. Twenty-three years before, the “ Re¬ 
collections of a Tour made in Scotland ” in 1803 had been 
edited in full by the late Principal Shairp; in Professor 
Knight's “ Life of William Wordsworth.” also, a good deal 
had been included, but only a consecutive and uninterrupted 
reading could give a complete impression. The first of the 
journals is that kept by Dorothy Wordsworth at Alfoxden 
irom January 20 to May 22, 179S. Three years before she 
had added her small fortune to what “my William,” as 
she called her brother, possessed, and had thrown in her 
lot with his in a spirit which cannot be regarded but as 
one of fine self-sacrifice. Indeed, in the whole history of 
letters there is no other instance in which genius was so 
willing to be servant to genius. Alfoxden was near to 
Nether Stowey, where Coleridge was living with his wife, 
and the intercourse between the two households was 
constant. As every one knows, it was here that the 
“Lyrical Ballads” were projected and mainly written. 
But that is an old story with which we have no concern. 
The important point for the moment is that here Dorothy 
Wordsworth came into almost daily contact with Coleridge, 
and that immortal dreamer, profound philosopher, and 
monument of instability had probably more influence over 
her than has been supposed. Her journals are full of his 
comings and goings; She waits upon him with the utmost 
solicitude; she walks and talks with him in an atmosphere 
of romance suggested rather than expressed. To Coleridge 
it meant little, but to this exquisitely sensitive woman it 
may have meant much. In that once wayward and 
impetuous heart were sown seeds whose blossoming had to 
be repressed. This, of course, is conjecture, but a loving 
intimacy with the journals makes one of necessity read 
between the lines. 

To turn to the journals themselves. They are mainly 
concerned with nature rather than with men; on almost 
every page there is close observation and a simple power 
of expression that holds reserves of imagination. To quote 
from the Alfoxden journal: 

“ We rose early. A thick fog obscured the distant prospect entirely, 
bat the shapes of the nearer trees and the dome of the wood dimly 
seen and dilated. It cleared away between ten and eleven. The 
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shapes of the mist, slowly moving along, exquisitely beantiful; passing 
over the sheep they almost seemed to have more of life than those 
quiet creatures. The unseen birds singing in the mist. 

A very high wind. Coleridge came to avoid the smoke ; stayed all 
night. We walked in the wood, and sat under the trees. The half of 
the wood perfectly still, while the wind was makinga loud noise behind 
us. The still trees only gently bowed their heads, as if listening tothe 
wind. The hollies in the thick wood unshaken by the blast ; only, 
when it came with a greater force, shaken by the rain drops falling 
from the bare oaks above." 

But more valuable and interesting are the Grasmere 
journals. There the writer was at home, moving among 
the sweet familiarities of some of the most inspiring scenery 
in England. When the journal opens (May 1800) she and 
William had been settled in Dove Cottage for some months. 
The first note is sad, for it records a parting, and no doubt 
it was loneliness that inspired Dorothy once again to turn 
to the companionship of self-expression. William and 
their brother John had set off on a journey into Yorkshire: 

“ My heart was so full that I could hardly speak to W. 
when I gave him a farewell kiss. I sate a long time upon 
a stone at the margin of the lake, and after a flood of tears 
my heart was easier.” But soon that mood passed, re¬ 
solved by the consolation which these two never failed to 
draw from “ the universal mother of us all.” We are 
inclined to think that Dorothy’s appreciation of nature 
was more intimate than her brother’s; she could not raise 
it to those serene and philosophic heights where it became 
merged in the very spirit of the universe, but she saw 
details with a clearer eye and drank as deeply as he from 
the wells of consolation : “ Rydale very beautiful, with 
spear-shaped streaks of polished steel. . . . Grasmere very 
solemn in the last glimpse of twilight. It calls home the 
heart to quietness.” How much Wordsworth owed to his 
sister’s notes and journals every reader of his works knows; 
she gave him freely both of her personal service and of her 
finest thoughts. Indeed, one often becomes exasperated 
with “ dear William,’’to whom this woman sacrificed so 
much. She makes, bakes and mends for him, copies out 
his verses, tires herself to death about the house, and on a 
bitterly cold night is afraid to get herself more blankets 
for fear of waking him. Yet such devotion as hers must 
needs justify itself, and doubtless “dear William” was 
tender enough when he was in the mood. Here is a winter 
evening picture that one would not miss: 

11 I read German, and at the closing-in of day, went to sit in the 
orchard. William came to me, and walked backwards and forwards. 

. . . Wm. repeated the poem ('The Cuckoo') to me. I left him 
there, and in twenty minutes he came in, rather tired with attempting 
to write. He is now reading Ben Jonson. I am going to read Ger¬ 
man. It is about ten o’clock, a quiet night. The fire flickers, and the 
watch ticks. I hear nothing save the breathing of my Beloved as he 
now and then pushes his book forward, and turns over a leaf. . . .” 

There are so many beautiful and characteristic passages 
in these Grasmere journals that it is difficult to select for 
quotation, but the following cannot be passed by; it is 
almost as lovely as Wordsworth’s “ I wandered lonely as a 
cloud,” which it closely resembles : 

" When we were in the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park we saw a 
few daffodils close to the water-side. We fancied that the sea had 
floated the seeds ashore, and that the little colony had so sprung up. 
But as we went along there were more and yet more; and at last, 
under the boughs of the trees, we saw that there was a long belt of 
them along the shore, about the breadth of a country turnpike road. I 
never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among the mossy stones 
about and above them ; some rested their heads upon these stones, as 
on a pillow, for weariness ; and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, 
and seemed as if they verily laughed with the wind, that blew upon 
them over the lake, they looked so gay, ever glancing, ever changing. 
This wind blew directly over the lake to them. There was here and 
there a little knot, and a few stragglers higher up ; but they were so 
few as not to disturb the simplicity, unity, and life of that one busy 
highway.” 

In 1802 Wordsworth married his cousin, Mary Hutchin¬ 
son, and the third Grasmere journal concludes on a note 
of pathos poignantly simple. Three months before the 
marriage brother and sister were walking together at night, 
and Dorothy wrote: 


“ O beautiful place ! Dear Mary, William. The hour is come . . . 
I must prepare to go. The swallows, I must leave them, the wall, the 
garden, the roses, all. Dear creatures 1 they sang last night after I 
was in bed ; seemed to be singing to one another, just before they 
settled to rest for the night. Well, I must go. Farewell.” 

But this desolation at parting never came about. It 
would seem that Dorothy was essential to her brother’s 
life; at any rate, she remained, in the changed circum¬ 
stances, to minister to husband and wife with the same 
beautiful simplicity as that with which she had ministered 
to the brother alone. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

DOUDAN 

In the eighteenth century the genius of a writer was com¬ 
monly displayed in his letters or conversation as well as 
in his published works. Modern authors, inspired wholly 
by that preoccupation with popular success which gives 
an outward play to every faculty, take the public alone 
into their confidence, and reserve all their talent for their 
books. Their minds resemble those dreary drawing-rooms 
in the houses of thrifty housewives, in which a fire is 
lighted only when a large company is expected. Since 
literature became a trade, the art of letter-writing, 
especially, has declined; it seems to have survived 
merely among a few men of wayward genius, such as 
Edward FitzGerald in England, and Xim6nes Doudan 
in France, who were too indolent to enter upon a literary 
career. 

Doudan was a man more anxious than FitzGerald to 
make a certain order of ideas prevail, and yet more averse 
from the labour of composition. In the four volumes of 
letters which represent his life’s work, one comes upon 
many a charming apology for indolence : 

“I have drowned myself in the waters of this great library, and 
above my head there are twenty feet of books which I want to finish 
before I leave. I know quite well that this infinite curiosity is a sort 
of idleness, and, perhaps, the worst of all, because it seems like work. 
Yet the taste for study, the passion for letters, has one very great 
advantage. It teaches a man to isolate himself from all the accidents 
of existence, and bestows upon him pleasures that wind or rain cannot 
mar. Those who have this cast of mind possess a strong retreat upon 
inaccessible heights. Yet it is not without its grave inconveniences. 
Little by little it induces the habit of living in a world of fancies, 
and, indubitably, it must weaken slightly the forces of the soul. Still, 
to add a little poetry to the realities of life, is a charming occupa¬ 
tion. Macaulay says that an acre in Middlesex is worth more than 
a principality in Utopia ; but there are not acres enough upon this earth 
to replace all the principalities in Utopia. Of course, when men 
grow insensible to the pleasures of the mind, which are open to all, 
they needs must set themselves to acquire riches, because riches yield 
certain conventional gratifications which are within the reach of the 
lowest imaginations. But he who cannot adorn a cell with the luxury 
of his dreams, will inhabit vainly a palace.” 

Books, be held, were persons of merit without the defects 
of persons of merit. Stronger, nevertheless, in him than 
the love of reading, was the desire for intercourse with 
his fellow men. Instead of seeking, like FitzGerald, a re¬ 
treat from the fret of modern life, in some lonely house in 
the country, he retired, with more quietness and freedom 
from trouble, into his own soul. A man of fine charm of 
person, and incomparable power in conversation, he lived 
with the Due de Broglie in the centre of the intellectual 
and political life of Paris, where, by reason of the influence 
he exerted over the intellects of men of more energetic 
temper, he became one of the hidden forces of his age. 
Cousin said of him that no one since Voltaire had so much 
brilliancy of mind ; Sainte-Beuve, who also knew him 
merely by his conversation, ranked him, even in his life¬ 
time, in one of the Causeries du Lundi. with Joubert. The 
two comparisons may seem incongruous; but in Doudan 
in fact, somewhat of the wit and sparkle of the first writer 
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was employed in the propagation of a frame of thought 
not unlike that of the second. He was frankly an 
idealist: 

“ I have for a long time been of opinion that a man with only clear 
ideas of things is a fool. The finest elements of the human mind are 
all in the background and twilight, and it is about these confused 
notions, the connections of which escape us, that the clear ideas re¬ 
volve in order to extend, develop and raise themselves. Were we cut 
off from this background, only geometricians and other intelligent 
animals would remain on earth ; and besides the exact sciences would 
lose the grandeur which they derive from their secret links with the 
infinite truths which we suspect, and of which, at moments, we 
believe we catch a glimpse. The domain of the unknown is the 
richest patrimony of mankind." 

“Blessed are they,” Doudan observed, “who do not let 
themselves go with the current of other people’s ideas.” 
He, at least, was happy in occupying the position of being 
opposed to those around him on most subjects of import¬ 
ance. The doctiinaire party, to which he belonged, was 
largely composed of men with a strong but narrow grasp 
of mind, who combined a mania for superficial generalisa¬ 
tions with no mean facility in the art of exposition. In 
contrast to this order of genius is a more delicate type, 
which, until the great Revolution, seemed to be peculiarly 
French. It is represented in literature by writers with a 
gift for seeing everything in just and exquisite detail, and 
an aversion from measuring by means of straight lines 
so diverse and undulating a thing as human nature. Their 
wit is tinged with poetry, as it arises from the interaction of 
common sense and imagination. No doubt, the play of 
their imaginative power is thereby restricted, but the out¬ 
come is a rare flexibility, balance, and vivacity of mind. 
This was the sort of genius which Doudan possessed. But 
much of his energy was spent in defending himself from the 
spirit of his age: 

“That strange creature called the world, whos-e forms vary, but 
whose force is everywhere the same, attacks one in those regions of 
the soul which appear the most inaccessible to exterior influences. It 
acts on a man’s mode of feeling, as well as on his way of thinking, and 
steals from him a part of his proper nature, in order to animate him 
with the mobile spirit of the crowd.’’ 


To so independent and unambitious a man as Doudan 
a seat in the French Academy seemed as little worth the 
having as the positions under the Government which were 
also offered to him: 

“ I quite understand," he remarked to a correspondent, “ the pleasure 
to be found in calling oneself a Member of the Institute. Ingrowing old 
we fall back upon the commonplaces of existence, and come again under 
the conscHium omnium. As the stock of self-esteem with which we enter 
upon life wears away, we end, simply enough, by relying upon others’ 
opinions of us. I therefore demand instantly all the dignities on earth, 
and I shall be much obliged if will you let me have them by the next 
post. I have said good-bye to hope, and I want titles and seats in 
academies. Isn’t this the form of melancholy and discouragement of 
the age ? ” 


So, to the end of his life he preserved his clearness and 
independence of judgment as a student of human nature in 
the abstract, and, more particularly, of human nature as 
exhibited in his contemporaries, and in the literature, art, 
and manners of his age. His letters are, especially, re¬ 
markable for a series of portraits, in light but telling traits, 
of all the men of bis time eminent in letters or politics. 
He is a keen critic, with a sort of gaily ironic humour, but 
only in some of his later sketches, such as that of Renan, 
is there a certain want of urbanity: 

" It is a pity,’’ he wrote to a friend, in 1858, “ that the intellectual 
ideal of this youthful seditionary is not evident. The truth is that like a 
young colt he takes a pleasure in gambolling. To this liveliness of the 
colt he adds a little of the malice of a monkey. Some vague ideas are 
certainly necessary, and the man with only clear ideas will never dis¬ 
cover anything; still, a few fairly solid bones are required to support 
any living being that is not of the serpent race. I do not see the bones 
of M. Kenan.” 

This was said of the “ Essais de Morale et de Critique,” 
a work on which Matthew Arnold remarked, about the 
same time, that “ it tended to inculcate morality, in a high 


sense of the word, upon the French nation, as what they 
most wanted.” But, as was afterwards patent in the 
“Drames phiiosophiques,” Doudan's view of Renan was 
not altogether incorrect. Doudan, indeed, was one of 
the best critics of his age, and many men of letters 
looked upon him as a sort of director of their literary 
conscience. The reason why he did not himself produce 
any work was, perhaps, that he dismayed himself by 
contemplating too high a standard of perfection. But a 
remarkable “History of Poetry” seems to have occupied 
in his thoughts the same position as that wonderful 
“History of Liberty” occupied in the mind of the late 
Lord Acton. 

’’ My idea," he wrote, " is to take up the chain of the great poets from 
the beginning, and watch them pass from hand to hand the torch of 
the ideal; to make a list, which would not be long, of all the men who 
have in turn coloured with the hues of their imagination the mind of 
mankind; to see what fades and what endures, frem Job to Byion, in 
the changing images of eternal beauty. It is like a rainbow stretching 
from the burnt plains of the East to the mists of England. In travel¬ 
ling across this tract of time one would pass by the summer-palace of 
Solomon, one would find Homer in Ionia, Sophocles at Athens, the 
Aventine and Virgil, Dante and the Arno, and Eden about the little 
cottage of Mdton. All the history of the world is there, as much as in 
the chronicles, in traits more lively and more brilliant." 

In regard to modern literature, Doudan—and this is a 
special interest in his letters for English readers—preferred 
before all others our poets and novelists. What he appreci¬ 
ated in an author was that depth and that sincerity of feeling 
which distinguish poetry, however simple, from rhetoric, 
however splendid. Of the writers of the French romantic 
school he remarked: 

“Their emotions are all on one side, and their feelings on another. 
They are moved, so to speak, in cold blood. But Shelley would pro¬ 
bably have been slain by the intensity of his feelings, if he had not been 
drowned. Things weighed on him, Shelley, personally and directly. 
He had not a little chamber set apart, in which music could be played 
without disturbing all the house." 

His own ideas of romance, he said, were centred upon 
narrow and difficult lives led with energy and sereneness; 
and he liked to seek for the poetic side of things in that 
point by which a particular case is connected with the 
harmony of nature. The old-fashioned English novel of 
common life, with its justness and delicacy of observation 
and good-humoured outlook on the world, not only enter¬ 
tained, but inspired him: 

“ It is by means of good novels,” he observed, “ that France, England, 
and Germany have been partly civilised. They have contributed far 
more than all the homilies of pedants, to enkindle in the mass of men a 
spark of the poetic fire. They have given to society its delicacy of 
mind, and its relish for noble feelings. In fact, they have accom¬ 
plished in modern times what chivalry is said to have done in the middle 
ages. But it seems that the French imagination is incapable of em¬ 
bellishing the quiet and unpretending ways of life. The English alone 
know how to do that. We have devoted ourselves to the writing of 
generalities calculated to please the rest of the world ; the thousand 
little things of which the fibres of a family or of a province are com¬ 
posed, these we cannot reveal. The difference between the English 
novelists and the French novelists is the difference between those who 
say what they feel, and those who say what they think they ought to 
feel in order to make an effect.” 

Doudan’s taste was moulded in no slight measure by the 
study of English literature. There is in him something of 
the temper of our essayists, mingled with the charm and 
idiosyncrasy of a fine French genius. His art is exquisite. 
Yet he wrote with the same unpremeditated play of 
thought and fancy as he conversed. His letters were 
merely an idle pastime, taken up, in a fashion now 
obsolete, for the entertainment of his friends. But it may 
be that it was just because he did not make a business of 
literature that Doudan has won, by general consent, a 
place besideMme.de S6vign6, the Prince de Ligne, Joubert, 
and other famous amateurs of letters. 

Edward Wright. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be “ The Less-Known Flaubert ” 
by Ford Madox Hueffer.] 
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FICTION 

French Nan. By Agnus and Egerton Castle. With illus¬ 
trations by F. H. Townsend. (Smith, Elder, 6's.) 

" French Nan ” is a story of married lovers from the pens 
of those distinguished collaborators, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Castle—a study of the “ conflict of hearts and wit—full of 
wrath at times, but never devoid of courtesy—between the 
chivalrous if iron-willed young English squire, home¬ 
keeping by taste and country-loving above all things, and 
his girl-wife, bred amid the artificialities of a Versailles 
Court and still afire for the excitement of the Town.” 
Lady Anne Day is a fascinating little cat of a woman, of 
an infinite variety of mood and temper, inconsequent, 
caressing, playful, spiteful, at one moment the sweetest 
child in the world, at the next the most bewildering, intract¬ 
able creature that any husband ever attempted to tame, 
and ‘‘she would not be taught by a kiss.” Her claws are 
rarely withdrawn in her intercourse with her husband, and 
never in her relation towards other women. Accustomed 
to the gaiety of the French Court, Nan languishes at 
Queen’s Compton, quarrels with Philip over a season in 
town, runs away to her parents in St. j ames’s Square and 
is brought home again like a child in disgrace. Another 
“ scene ” follows, and she receives permission to visit Lady 
Kilcroney—the Kitty Bellairs of delightful memory. Kitty, 
quick-witted and sharp-tongued as of old, is hardly a match 
for Lady Anne in her provoking moods, and some lively and 
amusing passages ensue between the friends shortly to 
become almost enemies. Annoyed with Nan for creating a 
scandal, and irritated by a mild rebuke from her still 
enamoured husband, Lord Kilcroney, Kitty retorts that 
her once "sweetest Nan” “is the silliest piece I have 
ever dealt with, and I have known many fools in my time." 
More than a little truth lurks in that impatient exclamation. 
So Nan, unchecked on her headstrong course, runs all the 
risks of a pretty lady of fashion of her day; Philip 
always at hand to avert every threatened catastrophe, 
paying gambling debts, lighting a duel, even playing for 
high stakes himself, all in the way of taming his rebellious 
wife to come at his call. The little romance is beautifully 
dressed and decorated. Moving in luxurious surround¬ 
ings, its personages have manners of the courtliest, and 
also an amazing rudeness and insolence. Are we really 
justified in complaining of the deterioration of manners 
to-day ? No Bridge party could show more ill-breeding 
than that to be found in Lady Buckinghamshire’s card- 
room, and between Lady Anne and her tamily incivility is 
the rule. “ French Nan ” is a charming story, thrown off, 
we hope, on the way between that powerful book, ” Rose 
of the Wot Id ” and another of the same distinction. There 
is nothing here so deeply interesting, or so strong and 
original in treatment. It is of another order altogether; 
a tale in Dresden china, so dainty and clever as fully to 
satisfy the taste for Dresden, but arousing no very strong 
feeling. The numerous illustrations are, in nearly every 
instance, exceptionally good. 

The Secret Kingdom. By Frank Richardson. (Duckworth, 
6 's.) 

As a nation we are not fond of nonsense, and we have had 
few really first-rate writers of nonsense, in the sense of 
irresponsible fun that is content to play about like summer 
lightning without aiming in any severely ordered manner 
at anything in particular. In Mr. Frank Richardson, the 
author of this book (which bis publishers, in obedience to 
his instructions, have bound in the ugliest cover ever per¬ 
petrated in England), we have a writer of nonsense. It is 
not first-rate nonsense; but it is refreshing and amusing to 
read after all the deadly serious stuff with which most of 
our writers of fiction endeavour to keep up the national 
character. Mr. Richardson reminds us of nothing so much 
as the clown with the bladder, who hits about at every¬ 
body's head in turn. He does not care whom he hits so 
long as he hits somebody, be it Mr. Anthony Hope, Miss 


Marie Corelli, M. Maurice Maeterlinck, Ouida, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle or any other. His blows are all delivered in 
good-humour and most of them make one laugh. Except 
whiskers, indeed, there seems to be nothing in life which 
Mr. Richardson really dislikes, and his book, which is full 
of high spirits and cleverness, maybe recommended to all 
who are suffering from a surfeit of literary ‘ stodge,” as 
schoolboys call it. 

The Journeys of Antonia. By Christian Dundas. (Unwin, 
6 s.) 

Of the heroines of five novels read consecutively in which 
the interest centres upon a girl falling in love with 
somebody else’s husband, Antonia comes through the 
experience with the nearest approach to dignity. Not 
that she is a prude; she is an intensely modern young 
woman with an Italian mother, a flat and a cigarette-case 
of her own. We are not at all convinced that Antonia 
w’ould have loved the evil-looking stranger who gets her 
into his private railway coach by a trick, and insults her 
by “ kissing her full upon the lips with a rude, almost 
brutal force.” At the bpst, it is not an ideal introduction 
to the love of a life; but it serves the author's purpose, 
and thereafter Antonia meets with nothing quite so 
startling upon her journeys. In spite of the Italian mother, 
she does not defy the proprieties. The mother is, indeed, 
a delightful example of a great lady, and in her attitude 
towards her daughter both heart-wise and worldly-wise. 
This is . almost a discovery in irregular love-stories. 
Spanish and Italian mothers, whether in the flesh or spirit, 
are very rarely on the side of the angels when their un¬ 
lucky daughters love where they should not. The vulgar 
wife of the millionaire of the kissing episode, her lover, and 
her fate, interest us not at all. She is a much too familiar 
figure; and the author makes no attempt at an original 
sketch, but offers an indifferent impression taken from a 
very worn plate. It is with characters better worth 
drawing that she succeeds, and she may believe that she 
can afford to leave Mrs. Morner and her kin out of her 
collection of portraits. Though there are one or two ugly 
points of view to be passed during Antonia’s journeys, she 
is upon the whole an agreeable fellow traveller, unaffected, 
gay and good-natured. 

Renunciation. By Dorothy Summers. (Unwin, 6s.) 

"Why need you write such a story, Dare?” asks Joan 
Bryant, the friend of Dare Thorpe who is confiding his own 
tragedy to her in the quest of the plot of his novel; and 
Miss Dorothy Summers, who has told the history of Dare 
Thorpe in “ Renunciation,” should have asked herself the 
same question before she wrote her book. “ Renunciation *’ 
is one of those novels which should never have been 
written. The theme, as it is dealt with, is horrible, and it 
serves no artistic purpose. The author has the right to 
choose the subject of her novel, but its place in art depends 
upon her treatment, and Miss Summers presents us with a 
life-story whose tragic elements have overwhelmed her, a 
theme to whose narration she has brought no philosophy, 
no wide knowledge of life, none of those interpretative 
and elementary qualities which might have given her work 
a place in art. The story of Dare Thorpe appeals to her 
as it would appeal to those of his friends who were at once 
devoted, ignorant and narrow-minded ; and she narrates 
its later developments with an emotion which is distressing, 
and the earlier incidents of her novel with an unwarrant¬ 
able premonition of the tragedy to come. Dare Thorpe is 
one of the finest athletes in England, and the heroine. 
Lady Iris Ireton, thinks she has never seen “ such a 
perfect face.” In a fairytale into which we need not enter, 
these young people fall in love, and, although Dare is weak 
after rheumatic fever contracted through saving the girl’s 
brother's life, and Iris will forfeit her fortune unless she 
marries her cousin, there seems no reason for the depres¬ 
sion and misery, the always "haggard despairing look on 
the tired young face ” which Dare exhibits during their 
hours together in the south of France. On his return to 
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England, however, the mystery is made clear. We learn 
that he has atrophy, that he will slowly waste into a 
hideous, deformed cripple; this fate is accomplished 
with unredeemed unhappiness to everybody concerned, 
and with some incidents, notably the pelting with mud of 
Dare by a London mob, which it is impossible to condone. 
Most of the characters in the novel are quite inconsistent 
in their behaviour, their emotions being entirely uncon¬ 
trolled, but the cruelty of the latter part of the story 
makes us forget the mental irritation caused by the earlier 
chapters. Otherwise we might not remember with in¬ 
difference that “ Lord Cyril Stone ” is the son of an earl, 
that one summer comes eighteen months after its prede¬ 
cessor, that the ice (they skate a great deal) is always 
“swaying up suddenly ” round-the heroine, and that the 
hero has a persistent habit of sitting back as if he had 
been shot. 

The House of Mirth. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

“ Mirth,” Mr. Spectator once observed, “ is like a flash of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and 
glitters for a moment.” Mrs. Wharton’s novel is concerned 
with a girl, moving in “select” circles in New York, to 
whom mirth is essential. Lily Bart is beautiful, honour¬ 
able, and brilliant; but she is also poor—very poor—and 
her love of luxury is even greater than her craving for the 
society of the “best” people, and an environment which 
shall make for gaiety and mirth : it is, indeed, the dremon 
of her existence, and in gaining it she loses her beauty, her 
honour, and her soul. “ The House of Mirth ” is a record 
of the tragedy of a finely-tempered, high-spirited, high- 
souled girl, whose life is wrecked through a single failing. 
There is no plot—no attempt at plot. The thing which 
stands out is the author’s sympathetic delineation of her 
heroine’s character, her acute analysis of a woman’s mind. 
With keen insight she traces Miss Bart’s career from the 
day she is introduced to us on a New York platform- 
young, untainted by her contact with Society, chafing at 
the bonds of convention, and going home to tea with a 
bachelor in order to show her contempt for them—till, 
friendless and poverty-stricken, she allows Gus Trenor to 
“invest” money for her. Thenceforward, with no less 
insight, Mrs. Wharton traces her gradual downfall: 
“ bringing out ” bloated plutocrats, descending to lower 
and lower strata of Society, working as a milliner’s 
apprentice, and finally making a last effort to redeem her 
mis-spent life. Mrs. Wharton has done many good things 
—she has never done anything better than this. v She has 
lost none of the wit and humour.which abounded in “ The 
Valley of Decision,” “ The Descent of Man,” and even in 
“ Sanctuary ” ; her dialogue is clever, fresh and sparkling; 
she has a fine discrimination—a natural, unstudied dis¬ 
crimination—in the use of words; and her style is graceful 
and fluent. 

The Amethyst Box, and other stories. By A. K. Green* 
(Chatto & VVindus, 6s.) 

There are some books as miraculous in their ingenuity as 
conjuring tricks, and as elaborate as artificial flowers. 
Their strength lies rather in construction than in character¬ 
isation. Bearing the same relation to life as a chess 
problem to a police court case, they achieve their success 
through sustained secresy, and subtlety of situation. “ The 
Amethyst Box ” is an excellent example. The bridegroom, 
at a wedding-party on the night before the ceremony, 
exhibits as a curiosity a little gem from his collections : a 
box made of a single amethyst, containing a tiny flask of 
very powerful poison. He explains its deadliness with 
some enthusiasm, enjoying the horror of his audience. 
But at the mention of poison, he hears a half-suppressed 
eager exclamation from behind him, where stand alone his 
bride and the girl loved by the man who is supposed to 
tell the tale. The box is stolen, and both girls have been 
seen to enter the room where it was placed. The bride¬ 
groom and the story-teller are convinced that one or other 


girl has taken the thing, and each hopes against hope that 
his is not the suicidal lady. This is the opening situation. 
When it is followed by a scream in the night, and the death 
of an old aunt hated by both girls alike, the excitement 
becomes intense. The author has taken pains to enlist our 
sympathies for her characters, and it is with a feeling of 
real relief and admiration that we find ourselves at the end 
of the tale. There are four stories in the book, and the 
best of them, a very neat tale of a dead man’s vengeance, 
is worthy of Poe in everything but the quality of literary 
style. The author has Poe’s invention and workmanship, 
w ithout being hampered by his larger artistic aims, so that, 
though her tales will not so well bear re-reading, they make 
an impression as vivid, if more crude than his, when read 
for the first time. This American writer, who made her 
mark with “The Leavenworth Case”—a piece of detective 
fiction on the level of Gaboriau—builds better puzzles, 
and controls her surprises more skilfully than any living 
sensation writer we can call to mind. 


The Snare of Strength. By Randolph Bedford. (Heinemann, 
6 s.) 

Mr. Bedford throws upon the screen various pictures of 
young men in a young country. He shows them brimming 
over with vitality, greedy of life, enjoying it, devouring it 
recklessly as they race for wealth and fame and happiness: 
and then, as now one, now another, drops out, he clangs 
the bell over him. It is an old theme, and needs no 
comment. But because there are signs of power in Mr. 
Bedford’s book, we would beg him not to squander his 
language as Ned the Prodigal squandered his life—or, if 
he must squander, to see at least that his squanderings be 
made in current, not counterfeit English. There is much 
to the credit side of Mr. Bedford’s literary account. To 
say nothing of some rather clever and not ill-deserved 
satire on Australian politics, there are scenes and descrip¬ 
tions here which will appeal, through their vigorous fidelity, 
to all who know anything of the Bush. We can forgive 
many lapses after such good work as the sketch of Red 
Mick and his bullocks, or the opening study of men revelling 
in sea and sunlight, or the account of Ned Hoskins’s death 
by the lotus lake. But Mr. Bedford too often mistakes 
crudity for strength, and his vocabulary (apart from 
legitimate slang) is sometimes fearful and wonderful. 
“Blood and gold" cannot fairly be described as “the 
colours of the life of man”; “horizontal hundreds” is 
hardly a happy description of a sleeping townsnip; and we 
have never heard of “ gestic,” “ millionous,” “ mirificent,” 
“ laughshot" or “ amatorian.” What, again, can one 
make of “a woman mysterious as tangible, and frangible 
as mysterious,” especially when she lets fall “a splendid 
blue and lucent tear, as big as a bullock’s last tear in the 
shambles”? But Mr. Bedford’s women are not his 
strong point. His love interest leaves much to be desired, 
and alter a careful study ot George Gifford’s various 
colloquies we feel convinced that the lady who thought 
“his voice a lute, his words a serenade,” was suffering from 
a serious “ amatorian ” illusion. 


Love in the Lists, By K. L. Montgomery. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

Comedy, that alluring thing, may lead to laughter or to 
tears: “Love in the Lists” leads to hysteria. To the 
possessor of true comic insight what richer field for the 
discovery of character than a Swiss pension during the 
season ? Alas, that Miss Montgomery lacks the rich, 
humorous vision which alone could have vitalised her 
“pension comedy.” Her characters are lay figures; her 
story opens with a fine situation of comedy and then 
degenerates into a medley ot farce and melodrama; her 
dialogue is either so determinedly clever as to be strained 
to unintelligibility or is conventionally fantastic. We 
refuse to smile at the stupid jokes of those disagree¬ 
able, scandal-mongering pensionnaires or at the topsy¬ 
turvy speech of the English lady who talks like one of 
Lever’s Irishmen. The women are differentiated by label, 
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but their resolute man-hunting unites them in a nightmare 
realisation of the argument of “ Man and Superman." The 
story describes the reconciliation of Neillina Hislop, a 
minxish young person with an inveterate habit of quoting 
Dickens, and Jasper Stringer, the rudest flower of Oxford 
culture that ever quoted Browning. Have we not travelled 
beyond the days when lovers parted over a Browning 
quotation ? “ Love in the Lists ” is written in a would-be 
precious style with a determined opposition to the use of 
the definite article. The highly-wrought-. “ cleverness ” 
of the dialogue and the author's reflections make tire¬ 
some reading. Those qualities of warmth and colour which 
were the virtues of “ The Cardinal’s Pawn ” are absent 
from “ Love in the Lists,” because their author has essayed 
a venture foreign from her mood and style. Miss 
Montgomery should turn her eyes once more towards the 
past. 


FINE ART 

SOCIETIES AS SHOPMEN 

Not counting provincial and suburban institutions, upwards 
of thirty art societies and art clubs are now in existence 
having their headquarters in London and holding exhibitions 
there at least once a year. To the superficial observer the 
very number of these societies may seem to indicate that 
the arts in this country are in a prosperous condition. It 
is, however, only by investigating the aims and objects of 
these societies that we shall be able to arrive at any idea 
of their true worth, and to see whether their formation 
serves to benefit art or merely individual artists. 

The Ridley Art Club, with refreshing candour, makes no 
secret that its “ chief aim ” is “ An Annual Exhibition in the 
Spring in the Grafton Galleries, London; ” and, though 
kindred and more pretentious societies either preserve a 
discreet silence as to their object or talk vaguely of 
encouraging art by means of mutual intercourse among 
the members, it may unhesitatingly be asserted that in the 
case of at least eighty per cent, of the total number, the 
annual or half-yearly exhibition is not only the “ chief" 
but practically the sole aim of these societies. There 
remains to be discovered the aim of the exhibition. What 
is the bond that binds the members together ? What 
principles are they desirous of demonstrating ? What is 
their “ platform ” ? The most careful inspection of the 
works exhibited will rarely answer any of these questions. 
We shall look in vain for any homogeneity of purpose, for 
any united didactic effort; we shall merely learn that an 
assorted collection of oil paintings or water-colours, good, 
bad and indifferent, is for sale, while the catalogue informs 
us that “ purchasers are respectfully requested to pay a 
deposit of twenty-five per cent, on the amount of purchase.” 
Surely no further investigation is necessary to prove that 
the vast majority of these so-called art societies, art clubs, 
and art institutes are mere aggregations of painters for 
commercial purposes, that their exhibitions are but organ¬ 
ised bazaars, a co-operative effort to supply a demand 
which the members will at all events endeavour to create 
among their friends and acquaintances. 

That a painter should be desirous to sell his works is 
perfectly right and natural, and no objection could be 
taken to associations of painters for trading purposes, did 
they not so loudly, and even blatantly, claim to be a great 
deal better than they are. It is the pretentiousness of 
these societies which is apt to render them obnoxious to 
all who think seriously about art. Instead of admitting 
the real purpose of their existence, which is fundamentally 
useful and quite legitimate, they endeavour to pose as ideal¬ 
istic bodies, the membership of which is to be regarded as 
a distinction instead of merely a convenience. And so 
gullible is the public in the matter of self-conferred 
courtesy titles and bogus degrees, that it is prepared un¬ 
thinkingly to bow down to any painter with an array of 


initials after his name, without pausing to reflect whether 
these have any real significance or value. The well-known 
tradesman of Westbourne Grove would not deceive any¬ 
body if he chose to style himself Mr. William Whiteley, 
U.P., but many well-meaning patrons of minor exhibitions 
would doubtless think far more of a collection of water¬ 
colours by Mr. John Jones, P.S.A. (Member of the Picture 
Supply Association),than of the equally admirable drawings 
of plain John Jones. In these circumstances it is scarcely 
surprising that astute artists should avail themselves more 
and more of the initials of the third-rate and fourth-rate 
societies to which they belong, so that amid a maze of 
appended capitals the public has quite lost sight of the 
relative importance of the various series, and a real dis¬ 
tinction such as the R.S.A. of a Scottish Academician has 
in the Southern public’s mind no greater weight than the 
R.B.A. and R.I. of two equally royal but by no means 
equally distinguished societies. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that these remarks 
do not apply to the few societies which, in addition to 
organising exhibitions, have other well-defined aims. The 
names of these will occur to every reader, but their number 
is very limited and does not appear to be on the increase. 
One could extend a welcome to the Society of Twelve which 
endeavoured to excite public interest in the neglected arts 
of original wood and metal engraving, but it is difficult to 
see what benefit the community may hope to derive from 
the formation of such a body as the Society of Twenty- 
Five English Painters, now holding its inaugural exhibition 
in the Dowdeswell Galleries. Here is a collection of cabinet 
pictures in oils by various painters—many of great merit, 
be it said—exhibited solely for the sake of exhibiting. 
The society has no other raison d’etre than to paint pic¬ 
tures of a suitable size for the adornment of villa residences 
and to 4 expose their work for sale in London, the provinces, 
and on the Continent. Considering how little other 
institutions have to offer, it may seem ungrateful to cavil 
at the existence of a body which makes us better ac¬ 
quainted with the sterling work of Messrs. D. Y. Cameron, 
Oliver Hall, E. A. Hornel, Bertram Priestman, and 
Grosvenor Thomas—to name a few of the “ Twenty-Five.” 
But as a matter of fact most of the members already 
belong to other societies and all of them have contributed 
to other exhibitions given in London. Consequently it 
cannot be said that the new body has brought to light 
talent which might otherwise have remained invisible to 
the public. As a collection of paintings by British contem - 
porary artists, the exhibition is worthy of notice and even 
of commendation; as the debut of a new society it is 
nothing more than a co-operative effort for purely com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

In conclusion, one may remark that the multiplicity of 
these little societies with their continual exposures of their 
works for sale militates against the general recognition of 
the best talent to be found in their midst. The public 
cannot and will not go to every little art exhibition, and 
therefore chance, for the most part, decides whether it 
makes itself acquainted with the best or the worst painting 
that is being accomplished outside the Royal Academy. 
That no serious rival to that much abused institution has 
yet arisen is due to the prevailing tendency among the 
“outsiders” to separate instead of to unite. Each little 
clique, bent on pushing and selling its own wares, not in¬ 
frequently shows itself to be more exclusive than the 
official institution it derides. Such societies are purely 
self-seeking in aim, and their notion of “encouraging art” 
is to discourage the sale of other artists’ work. Were they 
animated by any real desire to show the public the best 
that is being done in painting to-day, the “outsiders,” 
sinking all personal jealousies and differences of opinion, 
would unite to combat the multiplicity of petty societies 
which dissipates their strength, and amalgamate them¬ 
selves into one large, powerful body in whose great 
exhibition the weakest might, figuratively if not literally, 
go to the wall, whereupon the strength of the strongest 
would stand forth the more clearly revealed. 
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MUSIC 

IRISH I’OLK-TUNE 

George Petrie was an enthusiastic musician as well as a 
painter and an antiquary; and through many years he 
perseveringly collected folk-tunes from all parts of Ireland. 
Under the auspices of a society, he began publishing his 
trouvailles, and the first volume appeared in 1855; but 
only a fragment of a second saw the light. Petrie’s manu¬ 
script has been piously preserved; and expatriated Irish¬ 
men have now succeeded where the stay-at-homes failed, 
and have safely perpetuated the whole in print. “The 
Complete Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish Music ” (pub¬ 
lished for the Irish Literary Society of London by Boosey 
and Co., London and New York) makes an exceptionally 
valuable addition to the world’s treasures of national 
melody. Altogether one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four separate tunes are included. We have 
little but praise to bestow upon the style in which 
the collection has been issued, as regards either plan 
or details. The editor is Sir C. Villiers Stanford; a 
“ West Briton ” or Anglicised Irishman who holds one of 
the highest places among native musicians. Petrie’s 
original preface is reprinted in full. In one marked respect 
the new edition is a distinct improvement on the old; the 
tunes are given from the manuscript without any accom¬ 
paniments. Petrie had himself arranged some for the 
pianoforte; the rest were entrusted to his daughter. 
The accompaniments she wrote were tasteless and affected 
by contemporary drawing-room music, unsuited to natural 
and fresh melody. Sir C. V. Stanford’s resolution to give 
the tunes without any addition was well founded; yet we 
can believe that the circulation of the volume will thereby 
suffer to a certain extent. It will be a repository which 
the real student of folk-melody will place on a very con¬ 
venient shelf, and which the patriotic Irishman or Irish¬ 
woman will cherish as a Scot cherishes his Bums. But 
the absence of accompaniments debars a vast number of 
the general public from making its acquaintance ; music 
without harmony is nowadays almost unthinkable, while 
those who can “ vamp ” simple accompaniments neatly are 
not found in ordinary households. We shall therefore not 
look forward to widespread diffusion of the volume, at 
least on this side St. George’s Channel. Petrie noted down 
two thousand one hundred and forty-eight pieces, of which 
more than five hundred are duplicates or nearly so; his 
manuscript consists of eight hundred and sixty-two pages, 
and eighteen pages more are apparently lost. The pieces 
are classified into tunes without titles (about three hun¬ 
dred), tunes with English titles, tunes with Irish titles, and 
several special classes such as laments, lullabies, dances and 
marches. Petrie has in some cases mentioned the place 
where he obtained the tune: more frequently the county 
or province only. Munster and Connaught were the 
happiest hunting-grounds, justifying the belief that the 
Celtic Hibernians are more musical than the Teutonic 
races of the east and north. And yet the only Irishman 
who has exercised a permanent influence on modern music, 
who achieved a European reputation as a performer and 
composer, was born at Dublin, and bore the very un-Celtic 
name of John Field. The average Irishman seems to 
acquire the art of music, like other arts, very quickly up 
to a certain point; there he stops short, and not one great 
prima donna nor primo tenore, nor one great violinist, 
has arisen among Ireland’s millions, all musical. Can 
the defect be remedied by the study of the traditional 
melodies Petrie has preserved ? A similar plan is often 
enough recommended in England ; but among Teutonic or 
Latin nations the scientific side of music always asserts its 
sway. Wild unrestrained passion finds its musical utter¬ 
ance only among the nations of Eastern Europe, Slavonic 
or Magyar; Berlioz the Frenchman has to seek help 
among matters outside the province of music. The Celtic 
nations have hitherto held aloof from the highest branches 
of music, oratorio and symphony ; even opera, more suited 


to their idiosyncrasy, has no permanent home among 
them. Has Wagner’s Tristan, for instance, ever been 
heard in Ireland at all ? Or in Wales ? Yet this may 
change, through the agency of the folk-tunes. Who, a 
century ago, ever thought of a Polish composer or a Hun¬ 
garian composer ? Chopin appeared, and the world found 
at once that Poland was “ a musical country.’’ Liszt 
appeared ; and the Magyars were pronounced “ a musical 
nation.” The wild melodies of Poland became civilised 
under Chopin’s harmonic treatment; Liszt’s terrific 
brilliancies transfigured the barbaric glitter of Hungarian 
marches. An Irish genius, should one arise, will, of course, 
pursue his own path; but the melodies of his native 
country suggest that Chopin will be his model rather than 
Liszt. The Irish boy or girl who shows especial talent for 
music can hardly receive a present more useful than this 
publication of the Petrie collection. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MACAULAYS NEW ZEALANDER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A few weeks ago, in the colums of the Academy, appeared a 
notice pointing out that Macaulay was evidently indebted to Mrs. 
Barbauld for his famous reference to the New Zealander surveying 
the broken arches of London Bridge. I cannot recollect the precise 
words in which the idea is expressed, but X should be very pleased if 
some reader would kindly tell me whether or not I am correct in sur¬ 
mising that Macaulay plagiarised from Shelley, and that the latter 
copied, in his turn, from Henry Kirke White. Appended are the 
parallel passages : 

“ Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her Capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds."— White. 

“ When London shall be an habitation of bitterns; when St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins, in 
the midst of an unpeopled marsh j when the piers of Waterloo Bridge 
shall become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged 
shadows of their broken arches on the solitary stream ; some trans¬ 
atlantic commentator will be weighing, in the scales of some new and 
now unimagined system of criticism, the respective merits of the two 
poems under consideration.”— Shelley. 

A. C. B. 

[After reading the note referred to by our correspondent (Academy, 
October 14, 190J, p. 1068), a contemporary referred to a “ curious 
traveller from Lima” imagined by Horace Walpole (in a letter of 1774) 
to “visit England and give a description of the ruins of St. Paul's.” 
Macaulay is more likely to have taken his idea from Walpole than 
from either Shelley or Mrs. Barbauld.—E d.] 


MR. GLADSTONE 
T 0 the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M ay I be permitted to remark on some statements that appear 
in the current number of the Academy concerning Mr. Gladstone ? 

I heartily concur in your reviewer’s condemnation of Mr. McCarthy's 
generalities : but may I add that one remark he quotes is, apart from 
precision of statement, quite incorrect ? Mr. Gladstone was "a man 
who understood and appreciated the discoveries and influences of 
modern science." So Mr. McCarthy. " From any full or serious 
examination of the scientific movement,'' says Mr. Morley, " he 
stood aside ” (■' Life of Gladstone,” voL i. p. 209). The two statements 
seem irreconcileable. 

The *' stern civility ” and lack of gaiety which another reviewer 
lays at Mr. Gladstone's door seem a little inconsistent with the 
•• happy raillery of his talk," on which Mr. Morley frequently insists 
(“ Life.” Introduction). This is not the place to discuss contemporary 
politics ; but to say that there is a Conservative tradition, more active 
or more virile than that of the Liberals, is bold. 

October 28. David Davies. 


READINGS IN THE POETS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The excellent suggestion of Mr. Max Plowman, in his letter 
published in the Academy of October 28, should be carried out at once. 

I happen to know one whose reading of passages from Browning’s 
Poems would be more illuminative and educative than any lecture 
on him I have ever read, or listened to. I suggest Browning to begin 
with, but a dozen of the Victorian Poets might be similarly dealt with, 
if the first experiment succeeds. 

If the Kensington, or Chelsea, Town Hall could be secured—or 
better still some hall near Piccadilly Circus, or Westminster—for an 
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afternoon recital early in November, and only a small admission fee of 
a shilling be charged, I think I can promise that it will be filled. 

As Mr. Plowman truly says, it is not mere " Lectures on the Poets” 
that we need ; but competent readers of them, who are thus the skilled 
interpreters of their work. 

Spbs. 


NEW YORK AND EDGAR ALLAN POE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The fact that the electors for the so-called Hall of Fame in 
New York City decline to admit Poe, suggests to me the following : 

EXCLUDED. 

Into the Charnel Hall of Fame 
The dead alone should go ; 

Then write not there the living name 
Of Edgar Allan Poe. 

John B. Tabb, 

October 14. Ellieott City, Maryland. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BIOQHAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Santayana, George. Reason in Religion ; Reason in Art. Constable, 5s. 

net each. 

[Two further volumes in the “Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human 
Progress,’' the first vol. of w hich was reviewed in these columes on June 3.]. 

Ashcroft, Edgar A. The World' 1 Desires , or the Results of Monism. Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d. net. 

[An elementary treatise on a realistic religion and philosophy of human 
life.] 

The Complete Works of Tolstoy: Vols. xxiii. and xxiv. Translated and 
edited by Leo Wiener. Dent. 3s. 6d. net each. 

[The completion of Professor Wiener’s translation of Tolstoy. Vol. xxiv. 
contains an analysis of his life and works, and a bibliography.] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

With the Abyssinians in Somaliland. Hodder & Stoughton, tos.6d.net. 

[Major J. Willes Jennings, from whose diary the bock has bern compiled, 
was on Colonel Rochfort’s staff in the campaign against the Mullah in 
Abyssinian Somaliland, 1903-4.] 

Passmore, T. H. In Further Araenne. Dent, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A study of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. With illustrations and a 
map.] 

Normandy. Depicted bv Gordon Home. Dent, tos. 6d. net. 

Mill, Hugh R. 1 he Siege 0/the South Foie. Alston khers, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A new volume in the “Story of Exploration” series. Dr. Mill’s l*ooJ< is 
based mainly on the original narratives and the conversations of the men 
who took part in the Antarctic exploration with which it deals.] 

Booth, J. L. C. Trouble in the Balkans. Illustrated by the author. Hurst 
& Blackett, 10s. 6d. m t. 

FitzGerald, Sibyl. In the Track of the Moors. Dent, 21s. net. 

[Sketches in Spain and Northern Africa. Illustrated by Augustine Fit*- 
Gerald.] 


Brookfield, Charles and Frances. Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle. 2 vols 
Pitman, 28s. net. (See p. 1143 ) 

The Story of a Devonshire House. By Lord Coleridge. Unwin, 15s. net. 

LA history of the Coleridge family. With letters of Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge.] 

Spielmann, M. H. ; and Layard, G. S. Kate Greenaway. Black, 20s. net. 

Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid. Cassell, 18s.net. (i>ee p. 1145.) 

Charlotte Bronft ana Her Suters. By C. K Snoiter. Hodder & Stoughton, 
3s. 6d. (Seep. 1149.) 

Cuthell, Ediih E. Wilhelmina Margravine of Baireuth. 2 vols. Chapman 
A Hall, 21s. net. 

[The life of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Royal of Prussia and 
Margravine of Baireuth. Contains correspondence with her brother, 
Frederic the Great, and with Voltaire.] 

St.John, Sir Frederick. Reminiscences of a Retired Diplomat. Chapman & 
Hall, 15s. net. 

[Sir Fredeiick St. John’s experiences in Florence, Stuttgardt, Peking, Mon¬ 
golia, Constantinople, Vienna, Buenos Ayres, kio Janeiro, Central 
America, Bogota, Caracas, Seivia and Berne.] 

DRAMA. 

Mantzius, Karl. A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times. Authorised Translation by Louise von Cossel. Vol. iv. Mo Hire 
and his Times: The Theatre in France in the Seventeenth Century. 
Duckworth, 10s. net. 

FICTION. 

Castle, Agnes and Egerton. French Nan. Smith, Elder, 6s. (See p. 1154.) 

Zangwill, Edith Ayrton. The First Mrs. Mollivar. Smith, Elder, 6s. 

Cambridge, Ada. A Platonic Friendship. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Holland, Elizabeth. The Nunnery Wall. Nash, 6s. 

Barr, Robert. The Speculations of John Steele. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

Taubmann, Goldie V. Nigel Thomson. Heinrmanti, 6s. 

Ashton, Algernon, Truth , Wit, and Wisdom. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

“ Chilosa. ” How's that. Umpire f White, 6s. 

Forbes, Ethel M. A Heart's Harmony. Melrose, 6s. 

Crockett, S. R. The Cherry Ribband. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Mitlord, Bertram. A Secret of the Lebombo. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Mathieson, William Law. Scotland and the Union . MacLehose, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

[A history of Scotland from 1695 to 1747—from the Revolution Settle¬ 
ment to the enactments brought about by the last Jacobite revolt ] 

Rose, J. Holland. The Development of the European Nations. Constable, 
18s. net. 

[Dr. J. Holland Rose deals only with events which have had a distinctly 
formative influence on the development oi European States from 1870 to 
1900, and has, for the most part, refrained from expressing an opinion on 
questions of motive and policy.] 

Iones, Arthur D. England under the Tudors. Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. 

[The fourth of six volumes, edited by Prof. Oman, which trace the history 
of Engl md to 1815. Several good maps are inserted at the end of each ] 

Mahan, A. T. Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 18/2. 2 vols. 
Sampson Low, 36s. net. 

[With the present work Captain Mahan concludes the series of “The In¬ 
fluence of Sea Power upon History.’’] 

Adams, George Burton. The History of England from the Norman Con¬ 
quest to the Death of John f 1066^/2/6J. Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 

[The second volume of the “ Ft lineal History ” series, vol. x. of which was 
reviewed in these columns on October 21] 

Eltzbacher, O. Modern cermany. Snvth, Elder, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A review of the political and economic problems, policy, and ambitions of 
modern Germany, and of the causes of her success.] 

Grey, Edward C. W. St. Giles's of the Lepers. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

[A history of the parish of St. Giles’s.] 

Smith, W. Richmond. J he Siege and Fall of Port Arthur. Nash, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Suyematsu, Baron. The Risen Sun. Second impression. Constable, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Mbssrs. Kogan Paul and Co. have just issued a seventeenth edition 
of Augustus Hare's Walks in Home (ios. 6d. net), with plans, etc., by 
St. Clair Baddeley. We notice a longer list of errata than there should 
be, but the editor has brought the text up to date and made several 
good additions, and the maps, illustrations, and so forth are all 
excellent. The book is light in the band and clearly printed, so that 
in its present form it can easily be taken in the hand by the visitor to 
Rome, and read upon the spot. 

Wild Wings. Hv Herbert Keiphtley Job. Illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs by the author. (Constable, ios. 6d. net.)—This American 
book describes and illustrates the experiences of the author in 
obtaining photographs in their breeding-haunts of many of the 
larger and rarer species of North American birds, from the islets of 
the Canadian maritime provinces to the remotest swamps and “Keys” 
of Horida. It is remarkable as a product of that ‘‘hunting with the 
camera " which, in the case of many sportsmen-naturalists, has proved 
•• more interesting and exciting,'' to use the author's own words, than 
the use of the gun. The photographs which form Mr. Job’s sporting 
trophies display such a remarkable variety of scenes of wild bird life, 
and have captured so much of the freedom and wildness of the remotest 
solitudes of the North American coasts and forests, that they standout 
in a place well above almost all the numerous books of this class which 
have been published during the last few years. The grace and beauty 
of many of these studies of birds in flight and at rest is indeed remark¬ 
able. It is satisfactory to learn that most of the States of the Union 
have now passed protective legislation for the species which were 
threatened with destruction, and that in most cases it is effectually 
enforced, though the enormous premium still offered for the so-called 
“ ospreys ” of the millinery trade makes it almost impossible to protect 
properly the two species of heron which bear those plumes at the 
breeding-season. According to Mr. Job. species nesting on some of the 
Candian bird-rocks are much in need of similar legislation, though the 
Province of New Brunswick has set an excellent example in this 
respect. The letterpress is breezy and descriptive, and harmonises 
well with the illustrations. In an introductory letter, President 
Roosevelt commends the “ substitution of the camera for the gun,” 
though in a postscript he confesses to still kneeling in the temple of 
Baal, as " something of a hunter, though a lover of wild nature first! ” 


To Authors 


The Morning Leader 


Offers Prizes of 


£5 5 s - 


each, for Six Short Stories of 2000 words, to be 
delivered by Monday, December 4. 
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For the 
prize of 


Best Serial Story of 100,000 words, ft 

£lOQ 


MISPELLANEOIJS. 
Wright, Joseph. The English Dialect Grammar. 
review, p. 1147.) 


Frowde, 16s. net. 
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Messrs, Constable’s List. 

This Week's Books. 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 

WALES. lly A. O' BRADLEY.' lllus rniv.I with 
numerous «krtchws of the country by W. M. MEREDITH. 
Royal 8 vo, 104. 6 a. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 

Nation] : is 70 -iepo. By j. holLand ruse, Litt.D. 

With Maps and Plans. Dciny 8vo f 13s. net. 

[Skcond Impression. 

BURFORD PAPERS. Letters of Samuel 

Cri-p to his Sister. By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUT I ON, 
B.D. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7>. 6 . 1 . uet. 

WAYS OF MATURE. By JO MM BUR- 

ROUGHS. Crown 3 vo, with a Frontispiece. 5s. net. 

ALMOND OF LORETTO. The Life j>nd 

Letters of a Great Scot* Schoolmaster. By R. J. MAC¬ 
KENZIE, M A. Demy Svo, 12s. 61I. net. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYE? 

CROFT. By GEORGE GISSING. Hep. Svo. With 
Portrait of the Author. Ciutn as. 6.1. net ; learner, 3s. 6d 
net. 

THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELICIQN. By 

MAX MULLER. Edited by his Wire. Cloth gilt, 2*. 6d. 
net; limp lambskin, 3a. 6d. net. 


Next Week's Books. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY. By 

the late LAFCADIO HEARN. Small crown 8vq. 
Decorated cover and borders. 5s. net. 

AN E88AY ON COMEDY. By GEORGE 

MEREDITH. Uniform with the novels. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

IMPERIALISM. A Stu.lv. by JOHN A. 

HOBSON. New and Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

Maud Stepney Ravvson 

The Labourers’ Comedy. 6*. 

(Nkxt Week 

Bernard Siiaw. 

The Irrational Knot. 6s. 

R. W. Chambers. The Reckoning. 6s. 

“The author’s gift for narrative is notable, and his regard 
for historical accuracy, if not slavish, is honourable an 1 co - 
sis ent. The result in this case is a stirring romance full of 
action and of the savour of the pc tod and secies tltsrrihcd. A 
strong, yet delicue, love interest rune through the tale. The 
story may be cordially recommended."—T hk Atiikn^.um. 

“ Mr. Chambers is a born storyteller, he is equal to every 
situation with which his imagination confronts him, and his 
men and women have a reality, which is too often wanting in 
sob t history."—M orning Post. 

Alice Brown. Paradise. 6s. 

Eleanor C. Price. 

The Queen’s Man- 6s. 

Charles W. Chesnutt. 

The Colonel’s Drerm. 6s: 

Margaret Sherwood. 

The Coming of the Tide. 6s. 

John Fox. 

A Cumberland Vendetta- 3s. 6d. 

(Illustrated) 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Rose 0 ’ the River. 5s. 

(With Ten Coloured Illustrations), 

Merejkowski. Peter and Alexis- 6s. 

(Shortly 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTUBY. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. With Map and numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, ys. net. 

“A really practical volume of great utility."—D atly 
Telegraph. 


A CONSTABLE $ CO., LIMITED, 
j6, James Street, S.W. 


B, H. BLACKWELL'S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


" In ha?c divertisse non fuerit alienum."— Plinv. 

“ Et Alia, quae erant dcdi>cenda, si scire*.”— Seneca. 

BYWAYS in the CLASSICS, including 

Alia. By HUGH E. P. PLATT, Fe’lnw of I i icola 
College. Tp. vlii and 146, leap. 8vo, Art Linen, 3*. 6 1 . net. 
“An entertaining and ingenious little book, mtde up of 
classic.il quotations and modern up, licitio. s of pa illel 
passages, colloquial phrases, aud mottoes "— Westminster 
Gazette. 

“A most entertaining and interesting little book."— Truth. 
“Will be read with keen pleasure by many of the younger 
generation, whom the specialist spirit has uot blighted. — 
Academy. 

“ A thoroughly delightful little book."— Yorkshire Post. 

“ An enchanting opuscule, which the scholar may carry in 
his povk.-t, and to wnicn he miy turn with the certainty of 
cntcrtainm'nt . . . The entire book is a delight."— Notes 
and (Jin KIES. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VIRGINIA : Its 

Situation, Temperature, Productions, Inhabitants, and 
their manner of Planting and Ordering tobacco, etc. 
Communicated (to the Royal Society) June 20, 1676, by 
Mr. Thomas Glover. Reprinted in contemporary (Fell) 
type, fcap. 4to, half-bound, Roxburgh style, 3s. 6d. net. 

" A quaint bit of antiquarianism.”— Scotsman. 

“ A very interesting and well-publishel reprint."—O xford 
Magazine. 

THE STANHOPE ESSAY. 

The FRONDE. By George Stuart 

GORDON, Oriel College. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. net. 
“A brilliant bit of work." — Spectator. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

The YATTENDON HYMNAL, Music 

and Words. Edited by ROBERT BRIDGES and H. 
ELI.IS WOOLDRIDGE. 168 pp. demy 4to, boards, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The SMALL HYMN-BOOK. The Word- 

Book of the Yattendon Hymnal, ihrno. limp cloth, 6d.; 
or in large quantities for Congregational use at the rate of 
£2 per too. 

SIMPLES FROM SIR THOMAS 

BROWNE’S GARDEN, g-ilh-reit hv HARRY CHRIS- 
TOPHF.R M 1 NCHIN. With Portr.iit Fc.,p. 8vo, cloth 
extra, tail, 3,. 6d. uct. 


BROAD STREBT, OXFORD ; and of all Booksellers. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND AFTER 


VOyEMBER 1905 . 

Germany and War Scares in England. By 
Karl Blind. 

The Excessive National Expenditure. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. 

The Capture of Private Property at Sea. By 
Edmund Robertson, K.C., M.P. ( late 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty) 

The Deans and the Athanasian Creed. By 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. 

The Lord’s Day Observance: A Reply to 
Lord Avebury. By the Rev. Frederic 
Peake, LL.D. (Secretary, Lord s Day 
Observance Society) 

Days in a Paris Convent. By Miss Rose M. 
Bradley. 

The Gaelic League. By the Countess 
Dowager of Desart. 

The Stock-Size of Success. By Miss Ger¬ 
trude Kingston. 

The Roman Catacombs. By H. W. Hoare. 

Latin for Girls. By Stephen Paget, 
F.R.C.S. 

Some Seventeenth-Century Housewives. By 
Lady Violet Greville. 

Out on the “ Never Never.” By the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of North Queens¬ 
land. 

The Australian Labour Party. By the Hon. 
J. W. Kirwan, M.H.R. 

Redistribution. By Sir Henry Kimber, 
Bart., M.P. 

Liberals and Foreign Policy. By Herbert 
Paul. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square. 


Publishers’ Mediupis. 

The Be«t, Brightest, and mo*t Interesting Paper 

THE DAILY CMRONIOL^ 

10 or 12 Page* Daily 
Popular Features are:— 

X h ?. Reviews of Books and Literary Votes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
nr inn re ana Art Spec in lly dealt trlth. 
Fullest Reports pf All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

The Evening Paper op thk Educated Mam 
and Hrs Family. 

ramous for its brlllUnt Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper |n ihe Kingdom for Pub- 
ushers’ Announcements 

Special Column# for Mew fiooftt. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Ophit es : Newton Stkkkt, Holbokn, London, W.C. 

THE SPHEftf 

«<*. fTrrkty. 

A Liferary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street, B.C. 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRE8S 

The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 

AND THK 

Northern Half of Scotland. 

Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Pafe! 
NSW BOOKS Aft! PROMPTLY RKVIBWIDi 

London Office: 149 FLEE!' STREET, EC. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEW? 

Is the most widely circulating paper In the 
four Western Counties. 


London Private Wire Ofrice: 

47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegrap lie Address : “ Plymouthism, London." 
Telephone No. : 165 Holbokn. 

THE ACADEMY 

For OCTOBER 28, 1905 , contains 

THE LITERARY WEEK 
LITERATURE 

1. The Last Few Years (Justin McCarthy's 

History of Our Own Times, new 
volumes) 

2. Darwin’s Fellow Worker. (The Life 

of Alfred Russel Wallace). By W. P. 
Pycraft 

3. An Old Enigma ("Who Killed Sir 

Edmund Berry Godfrey?” by Alfred 
Marks). By Andrew Lang 

4. The Life of Lord Granville. By Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice 

5. Edwin Urooo Again ("The Puzzle of 

Dickens's Last Plot,” by Andrew 
Lang). By J. Cuming Walters 

6. Persian for English Palates (“Odes 

f>om the Divan of Hafiz,” translated 
by Richard le Gallienne) 

7. Napoleon the Second (“The Duke of 

Reichstadt,” by Edward de Wert¬ 
heimer) 

MIDDLE ARTICLE 

Some French Metres 

VER-JE.—A Suabian Legend. By Ford 
Madox Hueffer 

A LITERARY CAUSERIE.—De Senectute II. 

By Professor William Knight 
FICTION.—Kipps ; Wild Wheat; The Profes¬ 
sor’s Legacy; The Benefactors; 1 he Cloak 
of Friendship ; As Dust in the Balance 
FINE ART. —Minor Exhibitions— Alphonse 
Legrosat the Dutch Gallery; Whistler, etc., 
at Carfax’s 

MUSIC.—The Concerto 
I CORRESPONDENCE. — The Teaching of 
Literature in Germany; Marjorie or Mar¬ 
jory ; Readings in the Poets 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE BOOKSHELF 
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A. H. BULLEN S LIST. 


The Complete Works of Thomas Nashe. 

Edited by R. B. M'Kerrow. In 4 vols. With numerous Facsimiles. Demy 8vo f 
£2 as. net. 750 copies printed, and the type distributed. 

Vols. /., II. and III., completing ike Text, are now ready. Vol. IV., containing Memoir, Notes, 
Glossarial Index, etc., ts in the Ptess. 

“ Nothing that can contribute to the advantage or delight of the reader it wanting, and the 
edition seems in every way preferable to that of Grosart.”— Notes and Queries. 

Henslowe’s Diary. Printed Verbatim and 

Literatim from the Original MSS. at Dulwich. Edited by W. W. Greg. In 2 Parts, 
crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. each. [Part /., Text, ready ; Part II. in the press. 

" The preparation of such a work has long been desired, and we are glad to see that the task, 
which requires special bibliograph cal and pala?ographical knowledge, has been undertaken by 
such a competent hand."—A thenaeum. 

Henslowe Papers S being a Collection of Docu- 

ments Supplementary to Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by W. W. Greg. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 
net [ ln the press. 

*»* Uniform with Henslowe's “ Diary*" A limited number only will be printed. 

The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 

Edited by A. H. Bullen. New and Revised Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

[In the press. 

NEW VOLUME BY MR. W. B. YEATS. 

Poems , 1895-1905. By W. B. Yeats. Crown 

8 vo. [Shortly. 

*»* This volume contains all Mr. Yeats's lyrical and dramatic work for the past ten years. 


Publications of the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 

10 vols. (The “Stratford Town " Edition.) Super-royal 8vo. 1000 Copies on English 
Hand-made Paper, 10 guineas net the Set. 

%• Also x2 Copies on pure vellum, 4 of which remain for sale (price on app 1 cation). 

[Vols. I.-IV. now ready Vol. V. shortly. 

•** Vol. X. wll include new Essays on Shakespearean Subjects by Eminent Scholars, 
Critics, and Men of Letters. 

“ The most beautiful and most desirable of all the library editions of Shakespeare." 

Bookman. 

“ Fully deserves to rank with the best printed in our great cities."—A thenaeum. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. Super-royal i6mo, 

7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

*«• Also 12 Copies on vellum. OUT OF PRINT. 

“The daintiest conceivable edition."—N otes and Queries. 

“ There are a good many pleasing editions of the Sonnets, but this will hold its own with any 
of them."— Athen.^um. 

Venus and Adonis. Super-royal i6mo, 3s. 6d. 

net. _ [Rexdy. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London ; and Shikespeare Head Press, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co.’s Publications 


NOW READY. 

MARY OF MODENA, Queen of James II. 

By MARTIN HAILE. 

With 9 Photogravures. Medium 8vo, 16s net. 

The Daily Chronicle says: “ In this profoundly interesting book Mr. Haile has given 
worthy portrayal to a siugul irly beautiful personality. . . . Exquisite illustrations." 

The World says: “Mr. Haile is entitled to gratitude for his luminous and well-balanced 
t tudy of one of the most critical periods of English—and, indeed, of European—history. . . . 
This no tworthy contribution to historical literature." 


NORMANDY. 

By GORDON HOVE. 

With 25 coloured and many line illustrations by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CASENTINO AND ITS STORIES. 

By BLLA NOYES. 

Author of “ Ferrara.” Illustrated in colour and line by DORA NOYES. 
Small crown 4to, xos. 6d. net. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

Illustrated by C. E. BROCK in colour and line. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. THE CHIMES. THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

3 vols. Large fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. Vellum, 5s. net per vol. 

The World savs: “A very dainty and handsomely produced edition. . . . Mr. Brock's 
pictures in all three volumes, whether in colour or in line, are wholly delightful; and he has 
proved triumphantly that it is possible for an illustrator of Dickens to catch a full measure of 
the master nov list's spirit and humour without presenting even his Scrooges and Tackletons, his 
Fezziwigs and his Tilly Slowboys, as fantastic scarecrows and impossible monstrosities." 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SILAS MARNEK. By GEORGE ELIOT. 

With 25 Coloured Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. Cloth gilt, foolscap 8vo, 5s. net. 
Vellum, 8s. 6cL net. 


' ondon: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Routledge’s New Books. 

BACON: PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Re- 

printed from the Texts and Translations, with the Notes and the Prefaces of 
SPEDDING and ELLIS, and Edited, With Introduction, Notes, and Copious 
Index, by J. M. Robertson. Large 8vo, buckram, 964 pp., 5s. “ To the man 

of few books this work is a treasure. It may, indeed , be called an inestimable 
boon."— -Notes and Queries. “ It looks like a guinea volume. ’’—Bystander 
Forms the latest volume of the Library of Historical and Standard 
Literature (5s. each), in which have recently appeared HANK B'8 History 
of the Reformation (816 pp.), BUCKLB’b History of Civilisation 
(968 pp.), CARIiYIiE’B French Revolution (808 pp., with32portraits, etc.) 
and GRAMONT'S Memoir*. In November will be added: PEPYS 
Diary (900 pp ), EVELYN'S Diary and Correspondence (900 pp.), and 
JOSEPHUS’ Works, edited by D. S. Margoliouth, Litt.D. 

Each volvme forms an Edition definitive, at the lowest price which has ever been 
charged for a similar book. 

DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK OF ARCHITEC- 

TUKE. By M. A. Buckmaster. With 17 Plates and 86 Cuts, and a 
Bibliography and Glossary, 8vo, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. " Based on a simple classifica¬ 
tion of styles, with constant reference to famous (especially British), examples, 
of which a large number are attractively figured ."— Globe. 

THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS: an 

Anthology of Mountaineering. By E. A. Baker, M.A., and F. E. Ross. 
Fcap 8vo, limp cloth, gilt edges, illustrated end papers, 2s. 6d. net. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING FOR 

NATURE IN MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By Prof. A. Biesk. 
6s. " The literature of the whole world fust been ransacked, and the nature- 

lover willfind here a feast which it would be sheer self denial to forego for such 
a small matter as six shillings ."— BYSTANDER. 

GESTA ROMANORUM: Entertaining Stories 

Invented by the Monks as a Fireside Recreation, whence the most celebrated 
of our own Poets have extracted their Plots. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Rev. Charles Swan. Buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 

MRS. APHRA BEHN’S NOVELS AND 

NOVELETTES (OROONOK.O, THE FAIR JILT, etc.) Buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. net. 

PUNCTUATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE. With Examples. By T. F. Husband, M.A. Fcap 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 2s. 6d. ’ 4 It can be thoroughly recommended to those who desire a compact and 
reliable guide to the art of punctuating .''— Glasgow Herald. 

THE RHYMER’S LEXICON. By A. Loring. 

With Introduction by Prof G. Saintsbury. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. “ An excellent 
specimen of its class, There can be no doubt as lo the infinite pains that have 
gone to the making of it ."— Aihen.i um. “ A work of extreme labour — 
Notes and QuerIes. •’. / very useful book."— Spectator. 


LATEST NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 

ROUTLEDGE’S NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 

Accurate Texts—Unabridged—XVhert Desirable, Annotated and Indexed. 

Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, is. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 

ARNOLD (M.): ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

BACON: NOVUM ORGANUM. 

BROWN: HORiE SUBSECIVAE, Series I. 

BURKE: THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
COLERIDGE: AIDS TO REFLECTION. 

DARWIN: VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 

GOLDSMITH: CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

LANDOR : IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. I : Classical 
Dialogues. 

LEOPARDI: DIALOGUES. 

MAINE: ANCIENT LAW. 

SMITH (Alex.): DREAMTHORP. Country Essays. 

SWIFT: JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

TYNDALL: GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 

TRELAWNY : RECORDS OF SHELLEY, BYRON, and the 
AUTHOR. 

*,* Many others in active preparation. 


LATEST ADDITIONS 

THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 

Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, is. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 

JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, and COLLINS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Col. T. M. Ward. 

MORRIS (Sir L.): Poetical Works. (Authorised Selection.) 

PALGRAVE (F. T.): The Golden Treasury. 

PATMORE. (Coventry). With an Introduction by Alice Mbvnei.l. 

POE: Poetical Works. With the Poetic Principle. The Philosophy of 
Composition and The Power of Words. With a Biographical Sketch 
by N. H. Dole. 

PROCTER (Adelaide): Legends and Lyrics, With a Chaplet of Verses 
(not hitherto reprinted). 

ROSSETTI: The Early Italian Poets. In the Original Metres, with 
DANTE’S Vita Nuova. 

TENNYSON : Poetical Works, 1830-1863. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., London. 


•-d for the Proprietors by Ballantyne & Co. Limited, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and by 
_ Geo. Newnes, Ltd. Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Price Tmreehrni e 


Education 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN at the 
above College, at a Salary of /300 a year. 
APPLICATIONS, together with 70 printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the undersigned, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained, not later 
than Tuesday, November 28, 1905. 

J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

1 SUSSEX. He-*d Mistress—LUCV ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Secomt Misues* St. Fel x School, South wold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


Y OUNG GENTLEMAN, anxious to improve 
his knowledge of Foreign Languages, wishes 
to correspond with a Frenchman already having a 
fair knowledge of the English language, and eager 
to improve it by correspondence.— H. Cooling, 
Burneside, Kendal, England. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


S ONGS of Experience, 1794 
South Africa, anything on 
Sowerby’* Botany, a set 
Speeches, any 8vo collected editioi s of 
Speed (J.) lheatre of Great Britain, 161c 

Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain lnot without the American 
portion), folio, 1676 
Spencer (Herbert) any of his Works 
Spencer (E.) Faene Queen, 1590-6 
Cohn Clout, 1595 

Sponge’s Sporting Tour, in monthly parts, in cloth or half calf, 
1853, or any odd parts 
Sporting Magazine, any voL or parts 
Review, any vols 
Sports of the Muses, 1752 

St. Irvyne, or the Rosier ucian, a Romance by a Gentleman of 
the University of Oxford, 18it or 1822 
Stack’s Views in Auckland, folio, 1S63 
Sta> ley Tiiorn, 3 vols, 1841 
Stanley (T.) Poems, 8vo, 1652 
Stephen (L.) Playground of Europe, 1871 
Hours in a Library, 3 vol.*, 1874-9 
Stevenson (M.) Poems, 1673, 1665, 1685 
Stevenson (R. L ) An Inland Voyagr, 1878 
Travels with a Donkey, 1879 
Edinburgh, Picturesque Notes, 1879 
Virginibus Puerisque, 1E81 
New Arabian Nignis, a vols, j 832 , or either vol 
Men and Books, 1882 

Waite? T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


W ILD’S VIEWS OF CANTERBURY 

CATHEDRAL, 410, vols. 25 and 26. Archacologia 
Cant'ana:—Philosophical Transactions, No. 31*. — W. E. 
Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


Books for Sale, etc. 


T 


HOMAS thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 Si. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading, 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


C ATALOGUE (No. 62) of a choice assemblage 
of Books in all classes of Literature, including 
a collection of Proofs of engravings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, rare Etonians, etc., post free. Wright 
& Jones, 350 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure. Fiction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


J. POOLE & CO. 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

AU inquiries as lo Prices cf Books ill our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


MAUD EARL'S BRITISH HOUNDS AND 

1*1 GUN DOGS, proof edition, No. 203, what offcis?— John 
D. Balllie, Grand Pump Room Liluary and Reading Room, 
Hath. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, lar ? e 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


AUSTEN.—The Winchester Edition of Jane 

Austen. Primer, paper-maker and B'nder have combined 
to prodttce a perfect edition, to vol-., 8vo. cloth, publisher, 
Grant Richards, 50s.net, for 30s.; new.— Walker, 37 Brig- 
gate, Leeds. 


Typewriting: 


TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
-l description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words; envelo; eaddressing 
and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. Specimens 
and testimonials on application.—Miss Alderson, 
56 Borougbgate, Appleby, Westmorland. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


T HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL re¬ 
quires the services of Examiners in connec¬ 
tion with the Competitions, for the award of 
various Technical and Advanced Scholarships, 
which will be held during the months of March, 
April, and May, 1906. 

The subjects for the various examinations in¬ 


clude the following: 

Arithmetic, 

Biology, 

Brickwork, 

Building Construction, 
Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism, 

English, 

Chemistry, 

Drawing (Freehand, 
Geometrical, Model, 
Workshop, and Me¬ 
chanical), 

Elementary Experimen¬ 
tal Science, 
Geography, 

Geology, 

German, 

Heat and Light, 

Italian, 


Latin, 

Machine Construction, 
Mathematics (Pure and 
Applied), 

Manual Training 
(Woodwork & Metal 
Work). 

Metallurgy, 

Mineralogy, 

Needlework, 

Mechanics (including 
Experimental), 
Pattern-making, 
Physics, 

Plastering, 

Plumbing, 

Spanish, 

Steam. 

Upholstery. 


The remuneration will be, as a rule, £2 2s. for 
each paper set, and is. for each paper examined, 
but in some subjects the remuneration is less-. 
There is a special scale of remuneration for prac¬ 
tical examinations. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council with regard to the number of 
entries in previous years, and the amount that has 
been paid for work of a similar character. 

Preference will be given to persons with good 
educational qualifications, who have had experi¬ 
ence both in conducting examinations and in 
teaching ; who have a knowledge of London can¬ 
didates, and who reside in or conveniently near 
London. 


No applications can be entertained from persons 
engaged in any school or institution submitting 
candidates. 

Forms on which to apply may be obtained from 
the Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Vic¬ 
toria Embankment, London, W.C., and must be 
filled up and returned by December 9, 1905. 

Written applications for these should be accom¬ 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 

G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under¬ 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. 
from iod. per 1000 words; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy ; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


T YPEWRITING ofall descriptions wanted by 
Lady (Royal Barlock Machine). Work care¬ 
fully done and promptly returned, iod. per 1000 
words. Miss Bridges, Parsonage, Rudgwick. 

• _ 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G- F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FUOK. HOLLYER, S PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


T YPEWRITING.—Novels, gd. 1000, reduction 
for regular work. Translations. Short articles 
by return.—Miss Handley, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M". L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 pdgeley Road, Clapham. 


L ADY TYPIST seeks situation as Secretary 
or in a Publisher’s Office; country preferred. 
—L. H., 90 Huntingdon Road, East Finchley, N. 


P LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta¬ 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., iod. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating.—Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

gi :ed by Vj vTOVTv. 
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SMITH, ELD ER & CO.’S H EW BOOKS. 

Successful New 6s. Novels. 

FRENCH NAN "JSSSu 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsend, and a Cover Design by Graham Awdry. 

First Edition Selling Rapidly. 

I.ivfrpool Daily Post.—“ The frankness and openness of the meth >d is as a breeze of fresh 
airinth: sultriness of summer. . . . Beth in purpose and maun.-r the story stands on the 
highest plane of art.”_ 

THE MAN FROM ■>, «»» henry 

AIIEDIPA . A SENTIMENTAL DE LA PA8TURE 

AmtKIvA I COMEDY. 

First Edition Sold Out Second Impression in the Press. 

Daily Tele graph. -“A pr ttily-told tale, redolent of the borders of Somerset and D vou, 
with all the pathos and sweetness of youth.” 

DICK PENTREATF By KATHARINE TYNAN 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


First Edition nearly Sold Out. 
Second impression in the Press. 


THE PRINCESS THE AUTHOR OF 

PRISCILLA’S By “ ELIZABETH AND HER 

FORTNIGHT 

iST First Edition ft old Out. Second Impression in the Press. 

World. — " A m >dc! of skilful construction ; the abounding fun of it in inrident is strictly 
k pt short of the f imcal . . . from first to list the author’s humour plays with and about it 
like summer lightning.” 

THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR 

By EDITH AYRTON IANCWIU. 

Author of “The Barbarous Babes.** 

Court Journal.—" A powerful and exceedingly interesting book. The style is incisive , 
the character-drawing is admirable.” 

A GOLDEN TRUST 

ByTHEO DOUGLAS. 

Author of “ A Bride Elect,” “ Nemo,” Miss Caroline,” etc. 

A tale laid partly in th^ home of Northumbrian wre-'kers, which conceals a treasure — 
half the clue to which is lost—partly in the Pans of 1792, whither the murderous designs of his 
rough kinsmen drove the young hero. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY” 

By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 

With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 2 vols., loyal 8vo, 42s. net. 

E3T First Edition Sold Out. Second Impression in the Press. 

ATHENiCUM. —"Never has a polar expedition returned with richer resuits, 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, THAN THOSE OP WHICH THE RECORD IS CONTAINED IN THESE 
TWO SPLENDID VOLUMES .... A BOOK WHICH IS IN EVERY WAY WORTHY OF SO REMARKABLE 
AN EXPEDITION.** 

SPECTATOR. —"The ABLEST AND MOST interesting record of travel to which the 

PRESENT CENTURY HAS YET GIVEN BIRTH.” 

PUNCH. —"No MORE GLOWING NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE IS TO BE MET WITH IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE." 


IIIMFRAI CFRMANV Her Political and Economic 
muucnra bCnmHIlT p rob lem S , her Policy, her 

Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 


By 0. ELTZBACHER. Sm ill demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Mem r&enfu”. aIf 

By MARIE HANSEN TAYLOR. 

With the Co-operation of LILIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. 

With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.— "The pleasantest sort of reading from beginning to end." 

’o.ndon ; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Placb, S.W. 


BARON-VAN HAVRE LIBRARY 


RARE AND PRECIOUS BOOKS 


Early Printing 1 .—Woodcuts. —Costumes. —Sport —Popular 
Books.—Literature. — Theatre.— Geography. — Heraldry. 
Fine Arts. —Numismatics.—Old Newspapers.—Botany.— 
Medicine—Large Collection on the History of Antwerp.— 
Impressions of Plantin. 

To be sold by auction by 

MESSRS. FREOERIK MULLER & GO. 

AMSTERDAM, DOELENSTRAAT 10 

11 to 15 DECEMBER 

The Catalogue (2140 Nos. with 29 reproductions) la sent 
on application. 


THE ACADEMY 

For NOVEMBER 4, 1905, contains 

THE LITERARY WEEK 
LITERATURE 

1. Tennyson’s Friend (" Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle,” by 

C. and E. Brookfield) 

2. Bacchylides (Sir Richard Jebb’s edition). By R. Y. Tyrrell 

3. Anecdotage (“ Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid,” edited by 

J. Stuart Reid) 

4. The Queen of Scots (“ Mary Stuart, ’ by Florence MacCunn). 

By Andrew Lang 

6. The History of Dialect (“The English Dialect Grammar,” by 

Joseph Wright, Ph. D.). By W. W. Skeat 
8. The Soul of a Decadent (“Spiritual Adventures," by Arthur 
Symons) 

7. More Bronte Gossip (“ Charlotte Bronte" and Her Sisters, by 

C. K. Shorter) 

MIDDLE ARTICLES 

What Makes the Perfect Lyric ? by R. G. T. Coventry. 

The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth 

VERSE.—“The Ideal,” from Sully Prudhomme, by Dorothy Frances 
Gurney 

A LITERARY CAUSERIE.—Doudan. By Edward Wright 

FICTION.—French Nan, by Agnes and Egerton Castle; The Secret 
Kingdom, by Frank Richardson ; The Journeys of Antonia, by 
Christian Dundas; Renunciation, by Dorothy Summers; The 
House of Mirth, by Edith Wharton ; The Amethyst Box, by A. K. 
Green ; The Snare of Strength, by Randolph Bedford; Love in the 
Lists, by K. L. Montgomery 

FINE ART.—Societies as Shopmen 
MUSIC.—Irish Folk-Tune 

CORRESPONDENCE.—Macaulay’s New Zealander; Mr. Gladstone ; 
Readings in the Poets ; New York and Edgar Allan Poe 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE BOOKSHELF 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. 0 . 


BLUE 


In making ua e lew quantity , It being: so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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Cambridge University Press. 

CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 

A 8erles of Faithful Reproductions of the Original Texts of Classical 
English Writers. 

THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 

In 10 Volumes. 

The Text edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., of Trinity College and the Inner 

Temple. 

Subscribers for Complete Sets are entitled to purchase copies at the rate of 
2 net for the Set of 10 Volumes, payable in io instalments of 4s. net, 
on the publication of each volume. 

NOW READY. VOL. I. 

Vol. I.—The MAIDS TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KINO and 

NO KING,The SCORNFUL LADY, The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE and DEATH of MR. BADMAN, and 

the HOLY WAR. The Text edited by JOHN BROWN, D. D. Large crown 
8vo.4s.6d.net. [ Immediately. 

GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS (including hitherto unpub¬ 
lished material). Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. In 
3 vols. Vol. I. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

MATTHEW PRIOR: POEMS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 

The Text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.net. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY: POEMS (Miscellanies, The Mistress, 

Pindarique Odes, Davideis, Verses Written on Several Occasions.) The Text 
edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the above, 4s. 6d. net each. 

ASCHAM S ENGLISH WORKS. BUTLER'S HUDIBRAS. 

HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. CRASHAW'S POEMS. 

A Prospectus will be sent on application. 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW. 

A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Study of Medieval and Modern 
Literature and Philology. 

Edited by JOHN O. ROBERTSON, with the Assistance of an Advisory Board. 

NOW READY, VOL. I.. NO 1, OCTOBER 1905. 

The MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW will appear four times a year, in October, 
January, April, and July, and the Annual Subscription will be 8s. net, payable in 
advance, the cost of single number as. 6d. net (post free 8s. 6d. and 2s. 8d. respectively, 
with the corresponding equivalents in foreign monies). 

A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


ESSAYS ON FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES: Andromache, 

Helen, Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. VERRALL, Lilt.D„ Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. An Account of 

the Legislative and other Measures adopted in European Countries for Pro¬ 
tecting Ancient Monuments and Objects and Scenes of Natural Beauty,and for 
Preserving the Aspect of Historical Cit es. ByG. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. _ 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERItS. 

General Editor : G. W. PROTHERO, Liu. D., Honorary Fellow of King's College, 

Cambridge. 

THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. By F. H. 

SKRINE, H.M.’s Indian Civil Service (retired). With 3 Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCANDINAVIA : A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, from 1513 to 190a By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of " The Daughter 
of Peter the Great,” "Charles XII.and the Collapre of the Swedish Empire," 
etc. Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 

EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By Sir Robert K. Douglas, 

Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and MSS at the British Museum. With 4 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.-No. XIII. 

THE SECOND ATHENIAN CONFEDERACY. By F. H. 

MARSHALL, M.A, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Thirlwall 
Prize, 1905. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

London: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
Fetter Lane. C. F CLAY, Minager. 


" THIS MUST BECOME "THE PAGES ARE AS 

THE STANDARD WORK ENTRANCING AS THOSE 

OF REFERENCE ON THE OF THE BEST NOVEL."— 

SUBJECT."— MORNING LEADER. DAILY MAIL. 

THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 

H. R. Mill, LL.D., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Exploration, of which this is 
the fifth volume, was originated with the 
idea of producing a series of books dealing 
with the romance 0 / travel and explora¬ 
tion in such a way that they would be of 
value to the student and of interest to the 
general reader. That Dr. MiU in his 
latest volume has fully realised the am¬ 
bition of the Editor and publisher is proved 
conclusively by the extracts from the 
reviews which head this column, reviews 
which are characteristic of dozens that 
have already appeared: as the Morning 
Post says, “THE PRESENT VOLUME IS A 
TRIUMPHANT DEMONSTRATION OP HIS LITERARY 
INSIGHT AND SKILL.’' 

Every reader who was interested in Capt. 
Scott’s “ Voyage of the Discovery,” as well 
as those who have not had the time or 
opportunity to study these two weighty 
volumes, should read Dr. Mill’s book, 
which covers the whole history of Antarctic 
Exploration. Ask your bookseller to show 
you the five following volumes, or write 
for illustrated prOSpeCtUS. f Address X / Dept.) 

THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. Each Volume 

H. R. Mill, LL.D., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NILE QUEST. 

Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 

D. G. Hogarth, M .A 

FURTHER INDIA. 

Hugh Clifford, CM.G. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS BORDERLANDS. 

Dr. S. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, Canada. 

The Globe fays: 

“ Among the many series at present before the public none is fulfilling 
more admirably the purposes of its inception than that which, under the 
editorship of J. Scott Keltie, is telling ■ The Story of Exploration ’ h> a 
succession of volumes prepared 

BY WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS 

The publishers are bringing out the series with all attainable advantages in 
the way of get-up; and the illustrations, as far as possible photographic, 
are selected with the view of assisting to the utmost the comprehension of the 
text.” 

Each volume is fully illustrated from photographs, drawings and diagrams 
and a largecoioured map. Demy Svo, 7s, 6d. net per volume. 

THR&E GOOD NOVELS THAT ARE . . 1 

■ " 1 1 1 111. • 6s. each. 

A TTRA CTING A TTENTION 

THE PURSUIT OF J*R. FAVIEL. R. E. Vernede. 

‘‘CLEVER, INGENIOUS, Mr. R E. Vbrkkdb has already made considerable reputes- 

FANTASTICAL.** tionfor himself as a writer of light and bright stories . . 

SCOTSMAN. ** may be said at once the same qualities which mad* his 

Jos mer work such agreeable reading will be found here.” — 

Dundee Courier. 

AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. Mrs. H. H. Penrose, 
Author of “ The Unequal Yoke.” 

"ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS “PLACES HER IN THE FRONT RANK OF 
OF THE SEASON.” — KING. THE WOMEN-WRITERS OF TO-DAY." — WORLD. 

THE TOWER OF SILOAM. Mrs. Henry Graham. 

“This extremely readable and well-contrived novel 
shoald secure for its authoress a reoognised position 
among the pleasantest of oar writers of light 
fiction.”—Daily Telegraph, 

London ; ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel^Street, Sfand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & Co's 
NEW BOOKS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KIPPS. 

KIPPS. 

BY 

H. G. WELLS. 

“A fine piece of work.”—D aily Graphic. 

'• We have found * Kipps ’ in many ways the 
most human and sympathetic of Mr. Wells's 
stories. ”— Spectator. 

" The readers of this engrossing story will be 
innumerable.”— Daily Mail. 

" It will be no more possible to omit considera¬ 
tion of ‘ Kipps,' in any study of social fiction, than 
it would be to omit consideration of ' The Pickwick 
Papers.’ "— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship. 

ByJ. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Author of “ The Golden Bough.' ’ 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 

Thackeray’s Esmond. 

With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
and Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

Captain John Smith. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Tuesday. 

By the late CANON AINGER. 

Lectures and Essays. 

By ALFRED-AINGER, M.A..LL.D. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon BEECHING. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

Tuesday. 


New Book by the Author of 
"The Faith of a Christian." 

Conversations with 
Christ 

A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


8vo, limp cloth, is. net. 

The Philosophy of Mar- 
tineau in Relation to the 
Idealism of the Present 
Day. 

By Professor HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Character of Renais¬ 
sance Architecture. 

By CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. Fully 
Illustrated. 


Fcap. 8to, 2 S. net. 

The Interpretation of 
Nature 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D., F.R.S. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 

CHARLES LEVER 

With all the Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Charles O’Malley. 

With 44 Illustrations by PHIZ. 


1 ACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. Constable's List. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

Emma, Lady Hamilton 

By WALTER SICHEL, 

Author of " Bolingbroke and His Times " 

“ Disraeli: a Study,” etc. 

With a Coloured Portrait and numerous other 
Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, etc. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 

The Risen Sun 

By BARON K. SUYEMATSU 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Development of the 
European Nations 
( 1870 - 1900 ) 

By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 

Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s. net. 

In the March and 
Borderland of Wales. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. 

Profusely Illustrated with Sketches of the Country 
by W. M. MEREDITH. 

Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


Almond of Loretto 

The Life and a Selection from the Letters 
of Hely Hutchinson Almond. M.A. 

By R. J. MACKENZIE, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


Burford Papers 

A Series of Letters between Samuel Crisp 
and his Sister. 

Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B D. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Romance of the 
Milky Way 

By the late L AFC AD IO HEARN. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Next Week’s Books. 

PART OF A MAM’S LIFE. By THOMAS 

WENTWORTH HIGG1NSON. Demy Svo, tully Ulus- 
trated, ios. 6 d. net. 

IMPERIALISM. A Study, by JOHN A. 

HOBSON. A New Edition. Small crown 8 vo, as. 6 d. net. 

AN E88AY ON COMEDY. By GEORGE 

MEREDITH. A New Pocket Edition, Uniform with the 
Novels and Poems. Cloth, as. 6 d.net ; leather, 3 s. 6 d. net. 


MR. JOHN FOXS NEW GIFT-BOOK 

BLUE CRASS AND RHODODENDRON. 

By the Author of " The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come.” 

Fully Illustrated. Gilt, extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A'ew List and Detailed Prospectus can be obtained post fret 
on apptication/rom 

A CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 

16, James Street, Haymorktt, London, S.W. 
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Werner Laurie’s Hew Books 


The Best Biography. 

With John Bull and 
Jonathan 

Reminiscences of Sixty Years of an Ameri¬ 
can’s Life in England and the United 
States. By John Morgan Richards. 
Very fully illustrated. 16s. net. 

Mr. Richards is the doyen of the American colony 
in England; he is the father of John Oliver 
Hobbes; was proprietor of the Academy, and was 
the life-long friend of Dr. Parker. 


By the Author of "Courtships of 
Catherine the Great.” 4th Edition. 
The 

Burlesque Napoleon 

Being the Story of the Life and Kingship 
of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, youngest 
brother of Napoleon the Great. By Philip 
W. Sergeant, B.A. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


By “Reef and Palm.” 

Notes from my South 
Sea Log 

Being Louis Becke’s Account of his Sport¬ 
ing and Fishing Adventures whilst Super¬ 
cargo in the South Seas. Portrait and 
Map. 6s. net. 


A Chesterton Nonsense Book. 

Biography for 
Beginners 

Being a Collection of Miscellaneous Ex 
amples for the Use of Upper Forms. 
Edited by A. Clerihew, B.A., and with 
40 Diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. 6s. 
net. 

The funniest book of the season. 


Big-Game Hunting in the Far East. 

Jungle Trails and 
Jungle People 

Travels, Adventures, and Observations in 
the Far East. By Caspar Whitney. 
Many plates. 12s.net. 

Thrilling adventures of an experienced big-game 
hunter. His wild elephant-hunting experiences 
are of special interest in view of the Prince of 
Wales's visit. 


A Handy Record. 

My Motor Log Book 

A Handy Record for Recording Dates, 
Runs, Time, Distances, Weather, Roads, 
Cost of Repairs, Petrol, Entertaining, etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
full gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 

Please write for the new Illustrated Catalogue , 
the most interesting book-list issued this season. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

In a new book just published by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
“ The]Day-Book of Claudius Clear,” the most interesting 
passages are his references to certain newspapers and 
to those who used to write them. Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
is himself a strikingly successful journalist, and ought to 
know, if any one does, the marks by which those who have 
been great in their calling are to be recognised. We cannot 
profess to feel much interest in such disquisitions as appear 
under the headings, “ One Lights a Candle Called Patience,” 
“ The Key of the Blue Closet, “ The Goodman’s Croft," and 
so forth. Dr. Robertson Nicoll uses these phrases exactly 
as a minister uses his text, and embroiders thereon a moral 
disquisition that might serve as a sermon at a P.S.A. 
Service; and we have no doubt that they are much 
enjoyed by the intelligent readers of the British Weekly. 


The essays on departed men of letters possess a 
different kind of interest. Dr. Robertson Nicoll brings 
a shrewd eye and a clear judgment to bear upon the 
men of his profession. We might take his notice of 
the late R. H. Hutton, of the Spectator, as an example. 
The Spectator was founded long before the Saturday 
Review, which celebrated its jubilee last week. It was 
started by Robert Stephen Rintoul in 1828, and at first 
was a weekly newspaper pure and simple. Rintoul must 
have been a very capable editor, and after his death an 
interregnum followed when the journal appeared to deterio¬ 
rate, until Hutton and Townsend took it up. It was in 
every way. under them, a contrast to the rival journal 
edited by Douglas Cooke. The latter aimed at brilliance, 
and the avoidance of anything that could be mis¬ 
taken for a sentimental view of any of the subjects of 
the hour. Hutton and Townsend, on the contrary, tried 
more than anything else to be ordinary and suggestive, and, 
as Dr. Robertson Nicoll points out, the reviewing of books 
was not nearly so brilliantly done by them as by the 
Saturday Review. Yet it is curious, and perhaps may be 
taken as some evidence of the natural gravity of English¬ 
men, that this staid and serious review steadily and quietly 
forged ahead of its more erratic contemporary, and for 
long has held a leading place among the weekly reviews 
of to-day—true though it be that the weaknesses which 
existed in Hutton’s day remain at the present time. 


In everything we seem to get back to the elementary 
fact that the Englishman likes his intellectual food, just 
as he likes that which sustains his physical frame, to be 
solid and, if possible, home-made. Anything in the shape 
of French brilliance succeeds for no great length of time 
in this country, and no greater condemnation can be 
passed upon any journal than to say that it indulges in 
fireworks. These are facts that the late W. E. Henley 
refused to recognise in his National Observer, and his 
refusal had probably something to do with the ultimate fate 
of that journal. He was not a man who, figuratively 
speaking, could take his coat off and steadily wheel his 
barrow. It was part of his nature that he gyrated more or less, 
and these gyrations were not well understood by the people. 


No doubt Dr. Robertson Nicoll understands this well 
enough. At any rate, he explains it in his paper on James 
Payn. “ He wrote,” says Dr. Nicoll, “ always as a club¬ 
man, as a man of the world, as a humorous, and occa¬ 
sionally sardonic writer.” The consequence was!that his 
readers began to feel that he was laughing at them, and 
“ resolved to give him a wide berth thereafter." Here was 
brilliance without that foundation of solidity which! the 
British admire, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, if he had made 
one paper on Hutton and Payn, would have found material 
therein for a striking contrast. History repeats itself, 
and the character of British reading changes with the lives 
of nations. 


It is not wonderful that the burying-place of “ Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk ” has at last been closed. For not only 
has it been in use for some two hundred and fifty years, 
but since Burns’s day it has even become fashionable, and 
many a body has been brought from a distance to be laid 
to rest in this doubly consecrated ground. The churchyard 
is famous partly, of course, because the old kirk is the scene 
of the dance of the witches to the devil’s bagpipe, on which 
Burns wrote “ Tam o’Shanter,” and also because William 
Burness was buried there. The grave is marked by a 
comparatively new stone, the old one having been clipped 
to pieces by the relic-hunters. It was Burns’s wish at one 
time that he also should be buried at this spot. 


Readers of Dante will be interested to hear that it is 
intended to erect a statue to him on the Monte Mario, the 
hill which looks down upon Rome from the other side of 
the Tiber. The spot is appropriate, for the road from 
Viterbo passes over the hill, and this route was much 
frequented in Dante’s time. Here the poet, who was a 
member of an embassy sent from Florence to Rome, caught 
a first glimpse of the Eternal City—a fact to which he 
alludes in the Paradiso (canto xv.): 

'• Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 
Dal vostro Uccellaloio,” 

Montemalo being the name of the hill in Dante’s day. Dr. 
Arnold compared Monte Carlo to Cooper's Hill, and con¬ 
sidered that “ the w orld cannot contain many views of 
such mingled beauty and interest as this.” Here there 
still stands the famous pine 

“ poised high 

Mid evening hues, along the horizon line,” 

which was saved from destruction by Sir George Beaumont, 
who paid the proprietor not to cut it down. Wordsworth, 
when he saw it, embraced it; found it, with the sky 
behind it, more beautiful than Rome itself, and wrote a 
sonnet about it, which possibly may have suggested to 
Matthew Arnold his lines on the tree in Thyrsis. 


Blue Books are made interesting by the announcement 
that the new railway newsagents are going to offer them 
for sale on the book-stalls. It is difficult, however, to trace 
either the thing or the name. Must we look to the Journals 
of the two Houses, which are published as early as the first 
year of Edward VI., or rather to the Black Book, such as 
Nigel, Bishop of Ely issued, describing the Exchequer in 
the twelfth century, or that other Black Book, so called 
from the nature of its contents or its binding, which 
Henry VIII. had compiled, when he wished to find an 
excuse for plundering the monasteries ? The first literary 
mention ot a Blue Book would appear to be in Ashmole, 
who says, ** the second of these books is called the Blue 
Book, so called being bound in blue velvet: it begins with 
the first year of Queen Mary and ends at the eighteenth of 
King Jac I.” But Ashmole, who wrote in 1715, is concerned 
with the Records of the Order of the Garter. In 1744 
there was issued the first set of Parliamentary papers 
printed by order of the House of Commons, and as is 
well known the official records of Parliament or the Privy 
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Council nowadays are often contained in a blue cover. 
Bills printed for circulation in the House are issued on 
•paper of a pale blue tint. In foreign countries papers 
connected with Parliamentary proceedings also take 
their names from the colour of the covers. In France it is 
yellow or blue, in Italy green, in Spain red, in Germany 
white. 


Mr. C. W. Wallace, of the University of Nebraska, has 
unearthed in our Public Record Office certain Shakespearean 
documents of a legal nature, which, as he very truly re¬ 
marks, are “ more interesting than immediately contribu- 
tive.” There are three documents, concerning a suit in 
the Court of Chancery in the year 1615, in which William 
Snakespeare and Richard Bacon (ominous conjunction!) 
were among the plaintiffs, and Mathew Bacon the defendant. 
The suit had reference to certain London “ dwelling houses 
or messuages ” possessed by Shakespeare and the others 
in the neighbourhood of Blackfriars. 


Mr. Wallace's announcement, however, that it was in the 
course of a systematic research concerning the companies 
of children at Blackfriars and Whitefriars theatres from 
1597 to the middle of the reign of James I., is much more 
interesting. It is to be hoped that he will give the results 
of his researches to the world, for while it is true that 
“ nearly every Shakespeare scholar for a century and a half 
has glanced at it,” the glances have been in every case 
most cursory, and the information available to the ordinary 
writer—the writer who has not the time to carry out syste¬ 
matic search at the Public Record Office—is scrappy. 
Mr. Wallace has discovered evidence which will, he con¬ 
siders, “ change the view of the early history of both 
Blackfriars and Whitefriars theatres, as also of the origin, 
career, and outcome of the children companies there.” 


Every one is of course aware that the ordinary novel, 
now contained in one volume and published at six shillings, 
used to appear, not so long since, in three volumes at the 
price of thirty-one shillings and sixpence. That was the 
tariff fixed and long maintained by the circulating libraries, 
while the comparative cheapness of fiction to-day approxi¬ 
mates more closely to the price of the novel before their 
sway was firmly established. In those days, however, there 
was considerable fluctuation in the charge made, as may be 
seen from a paper which forms a part of Messrs. Methuen’s 
recent catalogue. Novel-readers of to-day may be inte¬ 
rested to hear what sums were originally paid for a few of 
the masterpieces of English fiction. “ The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress,” cost eighteenpence, “ Gulliver’s Travels," 8s. 6d., 
“Tristram Shandy" (in two volumes), 5s., “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” seven years later, the same, “Evelina" (in 
three volumes), 7s. 6d., “ Waverley,” a guinea, “ Pride and 
Prejudice ” (two volumes), 12s., “ Emma ” (three volumes), 
21s. Fortunate possessors of these editions do not need to 
be told that their value is considerably enhanced to-day. 


Taking a suggestion from the article on Dorothy Words¬ 
worth’s Journals in the Academy of last week, a corres¬ 
pondent recently returned from Switzerland sends us the 
following remarks on the accuracy of Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
observation of natural objects: “ Wordsworth said of his 
sister Dorothy that she ‘ gave him eyes.’ He based his 
poems on her observations no less than on his own. Hence 
the importance of the question: Did Dorothy Wordsworth 
see things right; or did she see them wrong ? How it may 
be in the Lake District I do not know, as 1 have never been 
there ; but I have just had an opportunity of checking her 
observations of the Lake of Thun, which the Wordsworths 
visited in 1820, and I find the descriptions in her Diary 
astonishingly incorrect. ‘ Its immediate visible boundary,’ 
she writes, ‘ third or fourth-rate mountains; but over¬ 
topping these are seen the snowy or dark summits of the 
Jungfrau, the Eiger, the Stockhorn.’ The Stockhorn is 
itself a fourth-rate mountain, and forms part of the imme¬ 


diate visible boundary referred to. ‘ The Kander and other 
raging streams,’ she continues, ‘ send their voices across 
the wide waters.’ The Kander has been canalised since 
the eighteenth century, and makes no more noise in flowing 
into the lake than does the Thames in flowing into the sea ; 
and the other tributary streams are hardly more turbu¬ 
lent, with the sole exception of the cataract which issues 
from the Beatenhohle in a quiet corner close to Interlaken. 


“ ‘ The remains of a ruined castle,’ we next read, * are 
sometimes seen upon a woody or grassy steep.’ The castles 
which can be seen are two in number—those of Spiez and 
Oberhofen. The latter is quite, and the former nearly, on 
a lever with the water, and neither of them is in ruins. 
Of the Niesen (which she calls the Neisen), Dorothy Words¬ 
worth writes as ‘ rising directly from the Lake/ If she 
had set out to climb it, she would have found herself com¬ 
mitted to a solid four-mile tramp over an intervening ridge 
before commencing the ascent at either Wimmis or Heus- 
tricb. The surface of the Niesen she declares to be 
‘ covered with green pasturage.’ That is only true of the 
side of the mountain which she did not see. On the side 
visible to her there are only two small patches of green 
pasturage; the rest is black forest and grey precipice. 
Finally we have the statement that * the Lake of Bnenz, 
as far as we saw it, is much richer in intricate graces than 
the shores of the Lake of Thun,’ followed by expressions of 
admiration of ‘ its little retiring bays.’ There is one such 
‘ retiring bay ’ at Iseltwald ; but there is also more than 
one bay of just the same character on the Lake of Thun, 
in the vicinity of Spiez, and there are others, on the other 
side, in the vicinity of Beatenbucht. On the whole the 
shores of the Lake of Brienz are straight; and they are so 
closely confined by mountains so steep and so darkly for¬ 
bidding as almost to suggest the idea of water lying at the 
bottom of a coffin. It remains to be added the ‘ orienta¬ 
tion ’ of the Lake of Thun is wrong. What Dorothy 
Wordsworth calls the eastern side of the Lake is really the 
northern side, and so on all round the compass." A strong 
indictment, we admit. If these things are so, then decidedly 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s methods of observation were im¬ 
pressionistic rather than photographic. 


Of Wordsworth’s own observations on this tour we have 
no considerable record. There is evidence, however, that 
Paris interested him more than Switzerland, and that the 
thing which interested him most in Paris was the Jardin 
des Plantes. The art treasures of the Louvre, he says, 
affected him feebly by comparison, and, in a letter to Lord 
Lonsdale, he bursts into the characteristic exclamation: 
“ Scarcely could I refrain from tears at the sight of this 
apparently boundless exhibition of the wonders of the 
creation.” 


The Speaker for this week (Saturday, November 11) 
takes the form of a Special Autumn Literary Number and 
will contain, amongst other interesting matter, contribu¬ 
tions from the pens of Professor Murray, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, G. K. Chesterton, Sydney Olivier, Principal 
Fairbairn, and Mr. John Masefield. 


We should like to call our readers’ attention to four 
lectures, to be delivered by Monsieur C. Bouvier (Officier 
d’AcadSmie) at Steinway Hall. On Thursday, November 16, 
his subject will be Pierre Loti (the manuscript of this 
lecture has been annotated by M. Loti himself); Novem¬ 
ber 23, “La V6rit6 sur l’Homme au masque de fer"; 
November 30, “La Peinture Modeme en France ” ; and 
December 7, “ Mazarin.” 


Mr. Elliot Stock will publish, about the middle of 
November, a new work by Mr. J. C. Wright, entitled “ In 
the Good Old Times.” It will show the changes that have 
taken place in the social, industrial and moral condition of 
England during the last century and a half. 
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On November 13 Mr. Unwin will publish Mrs. Archibald 
Little’s new book, “ Round about my Peking Garden.” 
The author describes it as “ a tribute to a time of dalliance 
in one of China’s many pleasant places,” and it contains 
much description of walks and excursions in and round the 
Chinese capital. Those who know Mrs. Little’s style will 
be prepared for a wealth ol pleasant anecdotes, ana many 
curious odds and ends of Chinese lore, but in this volume 
she also gives many of her graver thoughts. The book is 
illustrated with a coloured frontispiece and more than 
ninety illustrations, mostly from photographs by the 
author. 


Messrs. Methuen announce for the 16th inst. “ English 
Furniture,” a new and lavishly illustrated volume in the 
“Connoisseur’s Library,” in which Mr. F. S. Robinson 
covers the entire period down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; “ England under the Normans and 
Angevins,” by H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow of Balliol, 
the third volume of Professor Oman’s complete “ History 
of England ” ; and two books compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
a new edition of his “ The Open Road,” and a companion 
volume, “The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the 
Urbane,” an anthology of the pleasures of town-life. 


Sir Ian Hamilton has written an account ol his experi¬ 
ences while British Military Attach^ during the Russo- 
Japanese War, which, under the title of “A Staff-Officer’s 
Scrap-Book,” will be published by Mr. Edward Arnold at 
the end of next week. 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, who appear this autumn for 
the first time as general publishers, announce Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s “Life of Froude” for November 14. Mr. Paul has 
received the assistance of Froude’s family, and has had 
access to material hitherto unused. On the 20th inst. the 
same firtn will issue Canon Knox-Little’s new book, “The 
Conflict of Ideals in the English Church.” 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. promise a new picture-book by 
Mr. Walter Crane, to be called “ A Flower Wedding,” the 
happy pair being “Lad’s Love” and “Miss Meadow-Sweet.” 
The best-known wild flowers have been adapted to the 
forms of wedding-guests. 


Messrs. Maunsel and Co. of Dublin will publish in the 
course of a few days a new novel of Irish peasant life, by 
Shan F. Bullock, the author of “The Barrys,” “The 
Squireen ” and other Irish stories. The title of his present 
book is " Dan: the Dollar,” and it tells of a returned 
emigrant who has made his fortune in the States. The 
interest of the book lies in the struggle of a young girl’s 
mind between admiration for Dan, the energetic self-made 
man, and love for an old countrycompanion of her own kind. 
Messrs. Maunsel and Co. are a newly started Dublin firm 
whose aim is to become the medium for the growing 
number of Irish writers. 


Messrs. James MacLehose of Glasgow have in prepara¬ 
tion a Catalogue of the Etchings of William Strang, pre¬ 
pared, we understand, by Mr. Strang himself, and illus¬ 
trated with some five hundred plates. A limited edition 
only will be published; and copies of this volume are likely 
to be fewer in number than the admirers of the virile, in¬ 
dependent art of the Scottish man of genius. 


Mr. Filson’s Young’s new novel, “The Sands of 
Pleasure,” which will be published shortly by E. Grant 
Richards, is the first novel from the pen of a well-known 
writer. Mr. Filson Young’s story deals with the effect of 
a plunge into the dissipation of Paris on the part of a 
man whose strength of character, and devotion to his pro¬ 
fession of lighthouse engineer, make the effects of the 
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change the more marked and far-reaching. The same 
firm announce a new play by Mr. John Davidson, “The 
Theatrocrat: A Tragic Play of Church and Stage,” with a 
preface consisting of "Wordsworth’s Immorality and 
Mine,” “ Heaven and Hell,” “ Interlude,” “ God and Sin ” ; 
the whole being an exposition of what Mr. Davidson con¬ 
ceives to be the inevitable effect upon religion, conduct and 
art of applied Evolution. 


Lady Florence Dixie will be remembered rather for her 
curious and powerful personality than for her work as an 
author, much of which owed its interest to the subjects— 
the horrors of sport, the joys of travel, woman’s rights, 
and so forth—than to the literary merits of their treat¬ 
ment. Her novel “Gloriana” was little more than a 
manifesto in support of the education of boys and girls 
together; but her children’s books, “The Young Casta¬ 
ways ” and “ Aniwa,” were full of fun. Some little time 
previous to her death, Lady Florence Dixie made all 
arrangements with Mr. John Long for the publication of 
her new story entitled “ Izra.” The book is nearly ready, 
and will be published very shortly. 


M. Gabriel Sarrazin, whose works on the English poets of 
the nineteenth century are well known in this country, has 
in the press a volume on the “ Grands Poetes Romantiques 
de la Pologne.” It will be published this month by Penin 
et Cie, Paris. The work treats of the chief poets of the 
Romantic School, Slowacki, Mickiewicz and Krasinski, 
and is the first attempt outside Poland to deal with the 
most important period of Polish poetry, in its entirety. 
M. Sarrazin shows not only the all-powerful influence of 
poetry on the national character of the Polish people, but 
also how, owing to ciroumstances, it has become the most 
important element in the education of their youth. In a 
country where the native language has been forbid¬ 
den, national literature suppressed and its productions 
destroyed, the only method of transmitting the faith and 
speech of the parents to their children is by secret oral 
communication, and poetry supplies the most profoundly 
impressive medium. M. Sarrazin has devoted six years to 
the forthcoming volume, and it is to be hoped that it will 
receive a similar honour to that awarded to his previous 
critical works, of being couronne by the French Academy. 


The first series of Vedrenne-Barker matinees at the Court 
Theatre in 1906 will include the Electra of Euripides, trans¬ 
lated by Professor Gilbert Murray. A double bill consist¬ 
ing of The Convict on the Hearth, by Frederick Fenn, a one- 
act play of coster life, and a new play entitled A Question 
of Age, by Mr. Robert Vernon Harcourt, for which Miss 
Fanny Brough has been engaged to create the leading 
part. The third production will be Pan and the Young 
Shepherd, by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. The fourth production 
will be Captain Brassbound's Conversion, by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in which Miss Ellen Terry will play the part of Lady 
Cecily. __ 

The National Theatre Society, Limited, from the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, the company of Irish actors which per¬ 
formed with such success at the Queen’s Gate Hall in 1903, 
and at the Royalty Theatre, Soho, in 1904, will make their 
third visit to London on November 27 and 28. They will 
perform the following plays at St. George’s Hall: On 
Baile's Strand and Kathleen ni Houlihan, by W. B. Yeats; 
The Well of the Saints and The Shadow of the Glen, by 
J. M. Synge; Spreading the News, by Lady Gregory; The 
Building Fund, by Wiliam Boyle; and The Land, by Patrick 
Colm, Of these plays, all but Kathleen ni Houlihan and 
The Shadow of the Glen will be new to London. On their 
way the company will visit Oxford to give two per¬ 
formances on November 23, and perhaps Cambridge on 
November 25. It is possible that they will perform in 
Manchester before the end of Lent. 
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LITERATURE 

WILLIAM CORY 

Ionica. By William Cory. With Biographical Introduction 
and Notes by Arthur C. Benson. (Allen, Ss. net.) 

William Johnson, who afterwards changed his name to 
Cory, is little known as a poet outside the circle of his 
friends, and still less known as a man to the public: for 
two good reasons—that his life was not prominent histori¬ 
cally, and that, such as it was, he hid it, as far as his poems 
were concerned, behind a mask of anonymity. The 
privately printed “Ionica II.,” with its absence of title- 
page, index, author’s name and punctuation, would per¬ 
haps have lain dormant like “ Omar,” but for the sudden 
buying-up of nearly the whole edition—some say by Lord 
Rosebery—and the consequent rise in value of the surviving 
copies to two guineas within a week. Mr. Gosse has, in 
one of his volumes of essays, an admirable appreciation of 
this bibliographical treasure: but the author was a poeta 
ignotus at the time when he wrote. 

Mr. Arthur Benson has been entrusted with the task of 
writing an introduction to the new edition of “ Ionica,” 
and no one better suited to the work could have been 
chosen: he is, of all those who never knew Cory personally, 
the most sympathetic and devoted disciple; it is said, in 
fact, that an infallible test of an anonymous book attri¬ 
buted to Mr. Benson is a quotation from “ Ionica ” ! At 
any rate no one could have brought a maturer and dis- 
creeter judgment to bear on the value of the poems as a 
contribution to literature, and yet have thrown light on 
the personality of the man who won respect and love 
wherever he went. The subject is thoroughly congenial to 
Mr. Benson, and all who might have resented the criticism 
of a biographer on a hitherto untouched character will be 
grateful. 

Cory was a Devonshire man by birth, and inherited 
much of his methodical goodness from his father, of his 
meditative love of nature from his mother, and of his 
delight in the navy and in river scenery from his county. 
He went to Eton in 1832 and to King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1842. His early life was a succession of academical 
triumphs; he won the Newcastle Scholarship at Eton; at 
Cambridge the Chancellor’s English Medal for a poem on 
Plato, and the Craven Scholarship. There was some doubt 
whether he should go to the Bar or to a mastership at Eton; 
he eventually decided on the latter. “ I do distinctly 
feel,” he wrote at the time, “ that if I have a gift it is the 
power of gaining influence over the minds of people more 
ignorant than myself, partly owing to my being able to 
enter into other people’s interests.” This is the secret of 
his astonishing power as a tutor; he combined great 
vitality and enthusiasm with the most delicate intuition. 
The journals and letters which he wrote during his twenty- 
six years as an Eton master show his acuteness of 
sympathy and his constant endeavour to improve his own 
education. He felt deeply the danger of sending young 
men straight from the University to a public school 
mastership, before they had seen anything of a world 
which is not purely academic; and his holidays were 
always spent in travel or in interesting visits to parents 
and friends. Here his wide knowledge of history, chiefly 
political and military, was of immense value to him; his 
diaries record many conversations with eye-witnesses of 
battles and friends of statesmen, or personal anecdotes, 
such as he loved, about his heroes. 

“ The Count [Strzelecki] made me laugh with his account of Lord 
Malmesbury entertaining foreigners, and, as it is his habit to think 
aloud, saying to himself, • Shall we go out all together or not ? ’ Mrs. 
Disraeli was sitting next to him, and, thinking he meant the Tory 
Ministry, exclaimed, clasping her hands (at least the Count clasped 
his), ‘ Oh dear, I trust to God, not! ’ ” 

Cory was very short-sighted and held his book close up 
to his eyes. He is said to have chased a hen for some 


distance down Eton High Street under the impression that 
it was his hat; and he described an exquisitely humorous 
scene at aClovelly inn in 1865 : 

“Soon deep in a book. Heard a young man's voice: 'Holds his 
book between his eyes and the candle—wonder he can see at all.’ 
Fallacy of observation. Read on, listening for further contributions 
to self-knowledge, but gave up the low pursuit on getting nothing 
better out of his impudence than • He's like a man that used to live at 
Tunbridge Wells.’" 


He was keenly emotional, generous, and enthusiastic ; 
in his travels he showed the inquisitive good-humour of 
Herodotus with none of his credulity ; at Halsdon, where 
he lived for some years after leaving Eton, he was popular 
with his poorer neighbours; and at Hampstead, towards 
the end of his life, he gathered round him a class of girls 
to whom he taught Greek, and whose affection and intel¬ 
ligence were the comfort of his old age. His sympathetic 
and yet crisp tenderness won for him numberless friends 
among his young pupils; he seemed to pick out and en¬ 
courage the best points in their characters, and to give 
them self-respect and self-confidence rather than the 
paralysing sense of inadequacy so familiar to schoolboys 
under a chilling pedagogue. 

“ His is thus a unique personality,” says Mr. Benson, 
“in its blending of intense mental energy with almost 
passionate emotions. Few natures can stand the strain of 
the excessive development of even a single faculty; and 
with William Cory the qualities of both head and heart 
were over-developed.” 

Though this is undoubtedly true of the man in his every¬ 
day life, it is not at all apparent in his poems. They seem 
to express the scholarly serenity and tempered sentiments 
of a poet who loved Tennyson, and who had a rare gift in 
the choice of words and in the painting of occasional 
emotions. Sincere, of course, they were, and every now 
and then we may detect a throb of real anguish, just as 
Newman, one of his heroes, when writing the “ Apologia,” 
is said to have been in floods of tears half the time. The 
late Bishop Creighton’s lavourite poem in English literature, 
quoted by him on his death-bed, was the “Song,” 
beginning: 

" Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow. 

In after years, those happier years, 

And children weep, when we lie low, 

Far fewer tears, far softer tears." 

But the most perfect example of Cory’s poetry is 
“ Amaturus,” the image of the ideal woman : 

“ Some one whom I could court 

With no great change of manner. 

Still holding reason's fort, 

Though waving fancy's banner. . . . 

Noble, but not too proud; 

With soft hair simply folded. 

And bright face crescent-browed. 

And throat by Muses moulded ; 

And eyelids lightly falling 
On little glistening seas, 

Deep-calm, when gales are brawling, 

Though stirred by every breeze : 

Swift voice, like flight of dove 
Through minster arches floating. 

With sudden turns, when love 
Gets overnear to doting . . . 

Light foot, to press the stirrup 
In fearlessness and glee, 

Or dance, till finches chirrup, 

And stars sink to the sea ..." 

But the whole must be read in order to obtain the 
rounded beauty of the poem. The general reader will be 
aware of much ephemeral allusiveness; but, at the same 
time, Cory has expressed with an almost final sensitiveness 
the attitude of a tutor to his pupils when he allows his 
human sympathies to break the mask of conventional 
reserve. Here is no jaded or ordinary aspect of boyhood, 
but one full of light and happiness and kindly affection. 

'• I'll borrow life, and not grow old; 

And nightingales and trees 
Shall keep me, though the veins be cold, 

As young as Sophocles. 
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can easily realise. The courtiers and king have just left 
the stage when Tigranes “ enters in prison,” as the folio 
says, and a chain and his first remark were enough to inform 
the spectators of all they needed to know. 

To a modern reader Beaumont and Fletcher may appear at 
times extravagant: unless he can project himself back for 
a moment into that age, when the Armada was fresh in 
men’s minds and Spanish influence was dominant through 
Spain’s defeat; when a Queen used to ride through the 
narrow streets with her courtiers, gorgeous as a Queen, 
laughing and talking like a woman, and endowed unques- 
tioningly with the divine right of Royalty; when life was 
young and boisterous and unsophisticated; when the people 
had just awakened to a consciousness of the great world 
and their glorious national place in it. Let him once step 
in imagination along the streets of Elizabethan London 
and he will infallibly catch the spirit of Elizabethan 
literature which inspired the minds of all those writers, and 
inspired none more vividly than those inimitable great 
fellows, Beaumont and Fletcher. 

What part did each play in this partnership, which finds 
an amusing parallel in Jules and Edmond de Goncourt 
(those expert literary scrap-book makers should have 
steeped themselves in the Elizabethans) ? We can only 
touch that most fascinating of problems. To the mysterious 
personality of Beaumont we confess idolatry: he must have 
been one of the master spirits; for it is Beaumont whom 
Ben Jonson puts next to Shakespeare, and to whom he 
writes commendatory verses, never mentioning Fletcher. 
Beaumont died very young, leaving almost nothing of 
individual work. He must have had the genius, that 
Southey had, for friendship. There is no proof that he 
put all the power into Fletcher’s fluency and prettiness: 
and yet we suspect that to be the case. It is not un¬ 
pleasant or unfair to think of Fletcher as his happy 
journeyman. 


A KNIGHT OF COMMERCE 

With John Bull and Jonathon. By John Morgan Richards. 

(Werner Laurie, 16s. net.) 

Mr. Morgan Richards has the merit of having created a 
book of an entirely new and unique character. We know 
of no exponent of the art of advertising who has ventured 
upon a task so ambitious. Probably the writer would 
consider it as the highest compliment to say that he is a 
champion among advertisers. One of his earliest com¬ 
missions was to go through California on an advertising 
expedition, and he gives at full length the instructions 
which he carried on that occasion. The most pregnant 
sentence in this document is: ‘‘Create a Sensation,” and it 
may not be without instruction to run over the means by 
which he was advised to accomplish this. In the first 
place, he was to advertise in all good family papers, but 
to avoid mining, scientific, and agricultural journals. His 
reliance was to be placed upon religious, secular, and 
literary weeklies, and he was told that it will hardly pay 
to advertise in many dailies. In making a newspaper 
contract he was asked not to limit himself to any amount 
of dollars: the sensation was to be created, and hang the 
expense. He carried these few precepts in his memory, 
and to this very much of his subsequent prosperity was due. 

After achieving great success in the United States he 
was, in his twenty-sixth year, despatched to England by a 
firm of wholesale druggists, as an advertising and sale 
manager. Among the entertaining passages, which are 
not exactly germane to his career as an advertiser, the 
following account of the Langham Hotel as he found it in 
1867 will be interesting to those who know that excellent 
hostelry to-day: 

'• On arrival we drove to the Langham Hotel, Portland Place, at 
that time the principal hotel in London, and favoured with the largest 
American patronage. The hotel, however, was not to be compared 
in appointments or service with any large hotel of any important city 
in America, or with the ' Langham ’ itself of to-day. All the guests 
were lighted to b;d with candles. The halls, staircases, and quarters 


were bitterly cold, and there was no heating apparatus of any kind. 
There were grate fires in the reception- and reading-rooms. X never 
remembered to have suffered from cold to the same extent indoors ; the 
chilliness of the atmosphere went right to the bones. The coffee-room 
would compare favourably with the chief dining-room of a Boston or 
New York hotel at that day. In the street at night I was astonished 
at the brilliancy of the public-houses ; I had never before seen such 
miles of plate-glass and such blazing gas chandeliers in any part of 
America. The four-wheeled cabs and hansoms were exactly of the 
type of the present day, except for the addition of rubber tyres now." 

Mr. Morgan Richards is, of course, the father of Mrs. 
Craigie, whose life and development he describes in a very 
interesting manner. The following picture of her childhood 
will show that if the boy is father to the man, so the girl 
is mother to the woman: 

“ As soon as she was capable of writing with ease she indulged in 
the composition of fiction—and this took a singular turn. She wrote 
for the maid-servants letters to their sweethearts, and the unconven¬ 
tionality of these missives often led to quarrels and misunderstandings 
between the lovers. It is possible that her ironic humour was scarcely 
soothing to the vanity of an adored police-sergeant. 

" The dramatic instinct was so strong that she entreated me to buy 
a toy theatre for her, with pasteboard figures representing the charac¬ 
ters ; and she would invent the story to fit the drama, making little 
speeches for each character as she pushed them on to the stage. This 
love of the theatre, I should confess, she may have inherited from me. 

" A governess at the school she attended told my wife in great alarm 
that Pearl was in the habit of sitting on a table, with the girls around 
her, crying with laughter, at her imitations of the men and women she 
had met in the street." 

It would be alluring to follow Mr. Morgan Richards’s 
career as an advertising agent, but we feel some doubt 
whether our readers would be greatly interested in that 
part of his life. Should we be mistaken they can turn to 
the book itself, where they will find much erudite and 
curious information about the most effective way of 
advertising in newspapers, drawing up bill-posters, and 
performing the various other tricks by which an ingenuous 
public is taught to buy those proprietary articles which 
have been invented solely for the public good—of course. 


JANE AUSTEN’S ENVIRONMENT 

Jane Austen and her Times. By G. E. Mitton. (Methuen, 
10s. fid. net.) 

Miss Mitton would seem to be one of those readers who 
take a naturalist’s interest in literature; or, perhaps, it 
would be fairer to say that she has tried to adopt that 
interest in response to a publisher’s necessity; for we 
think that it is easy to show that Miss Mitton has pot at 
all a scientific mind. Such readers are not happy until 
they can be sure of the habitat of their authors; when 
they write books, they seek to show us the novelist or the 
poet, as the naturalist shows us the pheasant or the 
ptarmigan, now splendid and conspicuous, and now almost 
indistinguishable, in their environment. For our own part, 
we are tempted to retreat from the difficulty of under¬ 
standing any age but our own, and to accept or to reject 
authors from David to Tennyson, according to the appeal 
which they make to us as children of our own age. We 
find it so thankless and laborious to try to account foj- 
everything in an author by a study of his life anfl his age, 
that we had rather account for nothing : we look at an old 
author as at an old tree, and like him tor what he has 
become, not for what he may be proved to have beep. 
But there is danger of growing pedantic in this eager igno¬ 
rance, and we are fully aware of the popularity and the 
respectability of Miss Mitton’s aims. She tells us that 
Jane Austen is “ more wonderful as a product of her times 
than considered as an isolated figure ”; her object has, 
therefore, been “ to sketch the men and women to yyhora 
she was accustomed, the habits and manners of her class, 
and the England with which she was familiar ” ; and in 
pursuit of it, she has provided us with an amazing diversity 
of information, eg., information about the wages of 
labourers from Arthur Young, about the position of the 
clergy, the amusements of young women, the French 
Revolution, lucifer matches, and the contemporaries of Jane. 
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To many of the best, not only learned but enthusiastic, 
minds, the pleasure of putting the whole of an age into 
a crucible and of watching the man or woman of genius 
rising from the mingled elements, is incomparable. For 
the enjoyment of second-rate authors, this method is the 
only possible one; without it, a man like Cowley or 
Godwin is almost meaningless; and though it has always 
seemed to us that Jane Austen is so great that her age 
owes to her a large part of whatever reality it may still 
have for us, yet we are willing to allow that her age might 
be made, by a competent, vivacious historian who is also a 
wise lover of her work, to repay some of the debt. It may 
be possible to know late eighteenth-century landowners so 
well as to enjoy Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood more than 
ever; to learn of old Bath something more which may add 
to the facets of “ Northanger Abbey ” and “Persuasion.” 
But we leave Miss Mitton’s book with the dejected feeling 
that she praises Jane Austen most in an unintentional 
way, by allowing the novels to stand out more charmingly 
than ever against a background of abundant but im¬ 
perfectly arranged “ facts ” about contemporary life, by 
setting the novelist’s flowing, precise and ironical sentences 
in the midst of her own, which are spiritless, uncomfort¬ 
able and at once laborious and haphazard. 

Miss Mitton, here as in other books, reveals many 
virtues which we salute. She is a lover of books. She is 
hard-working; she never multiplies words for the joy of the 
thing; she has always something to say. She knows where 
to go for material, and though she is not always accurate, 
nor ever complete, she must win respect from all who read 
her carefully. But our chief complaint against her is that 
she hardly invites us to read her carefully. Her chapters 
illustrate such subjects as Jane’s childhood, her home life 
at Steventon, her social life, her London life, the navy, 
dress and fashion; and we are continually aware that this 
is a publisher’s book. She has obviously had no strong 
personal impulse to write about Jane Austen: she gives no 
sign of being a trained historian, or, indeed, of having had 
any training in method : nor, finally, has she boldly twisted 
the book into an excuse for any sort of self-expression. 
It is, then, clearly impossible that she should have made a 
good book. She is interesting because, among her innu¬ 
merable facts, many readers will find their food : take this 
cutting from the Times of a hundred and six years ago: 

“ We are very happy to see the waists of our fair countrywomen 
walking downwards by degrees towards the hip. But as we are a 
little acquainted with the laws of increasing velocity in fashionable 
gravitation, we venture to express, thus early in their descent, a hope 
that they will stop there.” 

Another interest lies in her expressions of opinion, which 
are naive and abundant and likely to give much pleasure 
to those who contradict her: for example, ia her mention 
of “ Sense and Sensibility,” she says very little, and that 
of an easily disparaging kind, about Mrs. Jennings; we, on 
the other hand, bow down to Mrs. Jennings as one of the 
few persons in fiction whom it is equally delightful to have 
met on paper, and not to have met in the flesh. Then, 
again, it is always agreeable to indolent readers to meet a 
writer who writes with the remarkable mediocrity of Miss 
Mitton, since therein is a mine of joy to those who can do 
better and those who think that they can do better. In 
short, it is a richly human book, for which we owe all the 
praise (except what is due to the reproductions from 
Reynolds, Morland, Hoppner, Bunbury, Romney, and 
others), and little of the blame, to the author. 


MR. MALLOCK’S APOLOGETIC 

The Reconstruction of Belief. By W. H. Mailock. (Chapman 
& Hall, 12s. net.) 

The claim that Mr. Mailock makes for the method of 
apologetic set forth in the work before us puts it in a 
category apart. More modest contributors to the dis¬ 
cussion of the greatest of all questions claim for their 


arguments no more than the possibility that they may 
help towards the solution of a problem that is never likely 
to be finally solved. Mr. Mailock, on the contrary, offers 
us the final solution. He dismisses all the methods by 
which religion has hitherto been defended—philosophical 
no less than theological—as fundamentally wrong, and 
presents for our acceptance the one and only valid method 
by which religion is to be put once and for all on an im¬ 
pregnable foundation. Such a claim inevitably arouses at 
the outset the distrust with which experience has taught 
us to regard the offer of a panacea. And this is unfortu¬ 
nate: for Mr. Mailock has much that is valuable and 
suggestive to give us, and the valuable things in the book 
may fail to make on the reader the impression that they 
would have made, had Mr. Mailock been a trifle more 
modest and less cocksure. The reader is compelled, in 
face of the challenge thrown out, to ask whether this is, 
indeed, the last word on the subject, whether we have 
here the final apologetic that must replace all others. And, 
since he will be obliged to answer these questions in the 
negative, there is a danger that he may conclude the book 
to be altogether worthless, which would be a mistake. 

When we come to examine the new apologetic by which 
Mr. Mailock proposes to make the case for religion for ever 
unassailable, we find in the first place that, at any rate in 
its main lines, it is not new. The fact is far from being a 
fatal objection. Profound gratitude would be due to a 
writer who did no more than re-state, in such a way as to 
be easily intelligible, convincing arguments for religion 
that had been stated by others in the technical language 
of philosophy. But one cannot regard as sound the argu¬ 
ment for religion that is derived from its practical value as 
a civilising agency, still less the well-known argument of 
Dean Mansel, which, as F. D. Maurice saw. leads logically 
to agnosticism and has in fact (as Mr. Mailock says) beeu 
used by Herbert Spencer to support an agnostic conclusion. 
Yet these are the two chief arguments in Mr. Mallock’s 
apologetic. All our beliefs are self-contradictory; any 
intellectual conception that we may form of the cosmic 
process, of space, time, matter, motion, or our own 
consciousness is really absurd and unthinkable; let us, 
therefore, select those beliefs “ which are most in conso¬ 
nance positively with our external environment on the one 
hand, and with our internal needs on the other.” Let us, 
in fact, found our faith on pure scepticism, and rejoice with 
Renan that “ Humanity will draw from its own heart 
as many illusions as it requires to fulfil its duties and 
accomplish its destiny.” 

Even Mr. Mallock’s statement of the case cannot be 
accepted without reservations. He identifies as the funda¬ 
mental Christian conceptions—and even, it would appear, 
as essential elements in religion—the beliefs in God, 
freewill and immortality. Yet the doctrine of freewill has 
by no means been universally held by Christian thinkers 
or theologians. Calvinism cannot be ignored in the history 
of Christianity; and the point of view of which Calvinism 
is the extreme and logical expression has never been 
without representation in the Christian Church. It is to 
be found in germ in St. Paul and almost in full flower in 
St. Augustine; Dominican theology is permeated by it, 
and even in its extreme lorm it has had a Catholic expres¬ 
sion in Jansenism. Indeed the main stream of Christian 
tradition has never admitted a freedom so extended as 
that which Mr. Mailock would seem to demand; his 
conception of freewill would probably be described by a 
theologian as Pelagian. 

The belief in immortality, again, cannot be held essen¬ 
tial to religious and social development. It was absent 
from Judaism until a late epoch in Jewish history, and 
genuine Buddhism denied not only immortality but also 
the existence of the Absolute. Mr. Mailock is mistaken in 
attributing to Gautama a belief that the mind of man 
survives the body, and a mystical conception of Nirvana. 
Nirvana, to Gautama, meant simply extinction, and he did 
not teach the doctrine of transmigration. It is a sound 
argument that the evolution in Judaism of a belief in 
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immortality and in Buddhism of a belief in both God and 
immortality bear witness to the necessity of those beliefs. 
But the history alike of Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism 
and Mahometanism forbids us to hold that Mr. Mallock’s 
essential beliefs are essential to civilisation or the highest 
development of character. The argument from utility 
breaks down. 

Mr. Mallock, however, also uses the much stronger argu¬ 
ment that human experience shows religion in some sense 
to be necessary to the normal man. The very fact that 
the need for religion is felt by the great majority of human 
beings, and that there has been no instance of a civilised 
people without some religious idea, affords a presumption 
that there is some reality which answers to the common 
need of humanity. That need has been felt, as Mr. Mallock 
points out. even by those who have declared that it cannot 
be satisfied, and is, in fact, an illusion. What is the 
pathetic admission of Herbert Spencer, to which Mr. Mallock 
alludes, but an evidence of the truth of St. Augustine’s 
words : “ Fecisti nos ad Te. et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donee requiescat in Te ” ? This chapter on the futility of 
the proposed substitutes for theism is one of the best in the 
book. Mr. Mallock has no difficulty in showing that the 
substitute for religion proposed, for instance, by Professor 
Haeckel, will never satisfy the craving of the heart. The 
reflection that we are part of the cosmic process is not 
consoling, but the reverse, if the cosmic process be blind, 
deaf and unintelligent. There could hardly be a more 
oppressive subject for meditation. On the other hand, the 
practical utility of a given belief as conducing to progress 
and civilisation will never be a compelling consideration 
to the normal man. Ultimately, no doubt, those beliefs 
survive that answer best to human needs. And, con¬ 
versely, the survival of a belief shows that it has answered 
to some human need. But who can tell what beliefs 
answer best to the needs of humanity here and now ? 
Such a criterion drives us into the crudest Traditionalism, 
which Rome herself has condemned. 

Perhaps after all Mr. Mallock would have been wiser not 
to have dismissed so summarily all other methods of 
apologetic. He has, of course, no difficulty in disposing of 
what he calls the “clerical” method, the method, that is, 
of trying to discredit science by discovering exceptions to 
its laws or phenomena which it cannot yet explain, and to 
find room for the occasional miraculous intervention of a 
God in a normally automatic universe. This belated 
scholasticism has been compelled, as Mr. Mallock shows, to 
abandon, one after another, its untenable positions; yet it 
continues to treat scientific conclusions as mere guess-work 
anl opinion, an attitude which really involves the repudia¬ 
tion of all common knowledge. But Mr. Mallock’s treatment 
of the arguments of modern philosophy is unworthy of a 
serious writer. It is astonishing that he should think that 
he has disposed of the whole of modern philosophy when 
he has merely met the arguments of the crudest form of 
purely subjective idealism. The three chapters dealing 
with the philosophical arguments are wholly inadequate, 
and the attempt to show that idealism has been “ absorbed 
by science” is more ingenious than convincing. It is. 
moreover, a grave mistake to represent philosophy and 
science as opposed to each other; rather is philosophy a 
necessary development of science. “ The scientific mode 
of thought,” in the words of the present Master of Balliol, 
*' though necessary as a stage of knowledge, has an essential 
imperfection clinging to it, which can be corrected only by 
going beyond it to the philosophical mode of thought.” 
Science can neverfind a complete explanation of phenomena. 
The attempt to show that it can, and to dispense with 
philosophy, is the cardinal error of Mr. Mallock’s book; it 
finally leads him to pure scepticism, from which he jumps 
into blind credulity. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, much of the book is of 
considerable value. The whole of the third part, in which 
the case for scientific agnosticism is criticised, is admirable, 
particularly the demonstration that chance has no real 
existence. The present is implicit in the past—all that is 


in all that was—and the fall of the roulette ball, for 
instance, is as much pre-arranged and determined as every 
other phenomenon. The appearance of chance is an illusion 
due to our own ignorance. Of all explanations of the 
universe, then, that of chance is the least tenable, and Mr. 
Mallock has no difficulty in showing that the invocation of 
chance by Professor Haeckel and other scientific monists is 
an implicit admission that, on their principles, no explana¬ 
tion at all is possible. This part of the book ends with a 
fruitful and really unanswerable conclusion: 

“ If the universe is, as according to Spencer and Haeckel it must be, 
the sole and sufficient cause of every human intelligence, and if each 
intelligence only is what it is, and only does what it does, because the 
universe is what it is and does what it does likewise, and always was 
what it was and always did what it did, the universe itself, as a whole, 
actually is the intelligence which the human being manifests.’ 

Thus we reach the point at which philosophy becomes 
necessary, but Mr. Mallock, having deliberately cut himself 
off from philosophy, is forced, as he himself expresses it, 
to “ cut the knots ” which he has no means of unravel¬ 
ling. His self-assurance does not forsake him ; he declares 
that “ accurate thought leads everybody ” to the general 
sceptical conclusion of Mansel and Spencer, and that 
“ there is no important conclusion whose meaning has 
been so completely neglected or so completely misunder¬ 
stood,” until at last Mr. Mallock has arisen to interpret 
it. Any one unacquainted with the history of philosophy 
would imagine that the doctrine of Dean Mansel (itself 
adapted Irom Kant) has not been considered by philoso¬ 
phers, which, of course, is far from being the case. That 
doctrine involves a denial of the validity ol the reason, 
and makes the intelligence itself unintelligible. It is 
true that faith accepts what it cannot prove; that every 
belief involves difficulties and even apparent contradic¬ 
tions; that our knowledge of the truth is relative. But 
we cannot believe what is unthinkable and contrary to 
reason ; “ the real is the rational or intelligible.” Is the 
existence of evil in a universe purposed by Absolute Good 
unthinkable if evil is essentially relative, and not a neces¬ 
sary and absolute existence ? Is it true that a cognition 
of self, since it implies a state in which knowing and 
known are one, is “ the annihilation of both ” ? On the 
contrary, knowledge “ becomes perfect when the duality 
becomes transparent, when subject and object are iden¬ 
tified, and when the duality is seen to be simply the 
necessary expression of the unity.” If, as Mansel asserts, 
God cannot be known at all, religion is impossible. 
Faith, as Mansel and Mr. Mallock conceive it, is the 
quality which enables us to believe what we know to 
be untrue, and, on their principle, there is no belief that 
one might not accept since there is no rational basis lor 
belief at all. 

Mr. Mallock does, it is true, attempt to provide a 
rational basis, to give some criterion for discrimination, 
by the appeal to the practical utility of certain beliefs. 
We have already referred to the weak points in this 
appeal, while admitting that the practical argument has. 
within limits, some validity. It is true, for instance, that, 
if freewill be entirely rejected, personality does not exist, 
and life has no meaning ; and that thesis is an argument 
in favour of freewill. But it is only by philosophy that 
a synthesis can be found in which the apparent contra¬ 
dictions can be reconciled. If all our conceptions are, 
indeed, absolutely self-contradictory, then the intelligence 
disappears and with it the intelligible. 


LOST SIR LEWIS 

The New Rambler: from Desk to Platform. By Sir Lewis Morris. 
(Longmans, hs. fid. net). 

To the younger generation Sir Lewis Morris is little more 
than a name. Hardly can they remember, and tradition 
has not carefully handed down the memory of a day when 
the knight of Penbryn was a whetstone whereon young 
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critics sharpened their swords. His poetry, so to speak, 
is packed away and done with, so far as the intelligent 
public is concerned. Yet, according to the author’s own 
statement, some fifty thousand copies have been sold of 
the “ Epic of Hades.” Of course Sir Lewis Morris does 
not admit that it appealed only to the populace. Cardinal 
Manning put it in his portmanteau when ‘‘visiting the 
churches of his creed.” It was popular with “ statesmen 
and orators” and earned the eulogium of John Bright, 
while it had the approval of “ my friend and master Lord 
Tennyson.” The eye of the veteran looks back with 
pleasure to these tributes to his verse, but the con¬ 
templation fills him with anger at the gibing, jeering, 
incompetent critic of the daily and weekly papers He 
has produced an entertaining summary of evidence in 
support of the thesis that “ the modest and sensitive ” 
new poet stands a rude chance of being “ savagely worried ” 
or chased into the waste-basket. From such a recondite 
source as “ Cobwebs of Criticism ” (an early achievement 
of the gifted Mr. Hall Caine, if we mistake not), lie learns 
that a critic deemed Wordsworth’s “Intimations” “most 
illegible and unintelligible.” The “ calm settled idiocy ” 
of Keats; the “absolute raving” of Shelley—these be 
phrases that can indeed ‘“minister to a mind diseased” 
owing to poisonous criticism. Some of the reptiles who 
abused the “ Epic of Hades ” gushed madly over contem¬ 
porary work, joining, for example, the name of Rossetti to 
those of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, while Oliver Wendell 
Holm’s said of “the mediocre poem known as ‘The 
Light of Asia’” that its equal could only be found in the 
fourth gospel. Quite recently the Edinburgh Review 
“ burst forth into a critique of contemporary versifiers, 
the crass stupidity of which was a revelation. ’ And this 
is by no means all. It is urged against the critic that he 
bores the reader with repeating “ certain bawling refrains ” 
such as—the examples are those of a bard—Wordsworth’s 
“ Will no one tell me” and Browning’s : 

“ God’s in His heaven 
All's right with the world.” 

Sir Lewis does not bore the critic. The function of the 
latter has ceased by lapse of time as far as Sir Lewis is 
concerned; but as a bequest to future authors who devote 
their minds to classical literature he tells them they 

'• must be content to endure the grotesque ill-will of foul-mouthed 
Thersites. and of Torn Fool belabouring his betters with a paste-board 
bludgeon and a bladder of peas. It is of no use wasting time on such 
people. They know no better, or if they do are dishonest—they are 
content with their antipathies. No amount of exposure or argument 
will silence them. 1 ’ 

With this example of elegant repartee the question of 
criticism may be left. Let us turn from this delicate 
subject to the reminiscences of our author. Here is his 
account of the writing of the famous “ Epic ” : 

" Whatever happens in the future, I am glad that it has been my 
good fortune to write a poem which, in very truth, I could wish were 
less imperfect. I doubt if its detractors could do better. At least I 
have enjoyed the keen delight of having been wholly possessed for a 
long time by a beautiful subject. Much of the book was written amid 
the not inappropriate sounds and gloom of the Underground Kailway, 
very much about the time when, in similar surroundings, the fine 
Earthly Paradise was born. I recall with distinct pleasure the battered 
note-book and the pencil, writing illegibly at express speed, as the 
lines rushed out headlong ; and the nods and winks of the young City 
clerks who thought their fellow traveller crazy, while he was in imagi¬ 
nation basking happily in the sun of Hellenic skies, though really 
fathom deep amid the grime and sulphurous fumes of our dear 
London.” 

One would like to add his modest remark that this work 
made part and parcel of “ the long procession of the English 
poets.” The following story appears to us to stand in need 
of a foot-note; 

•* Once Dr. Jowett was a fellow guest with me at Aldworth, and he 
has left a glowing account of our host’s transcendental talk on that 
evening. That account has always suggested to me how very 
differently a conversation may strike different people who may yet not 
be consciously insincere. My clear recollection is that it was by no 
means so interesting as usual, but was, with whiffs of Rabelais at 


times, chiefly concerning the breeding of horses or dogs—in fact- 
Tennyson the squire and farmer, not the poet, and not transcendental 
tn the very least degree.” 

Dr. Jowett possessed many singular and admirable gifts, 
but scarcely had the imagination to invent transcendental 
talk for Tennyson. Can it be that Sir Lewis fell asleep, 
when these lofty subjects arose, and only awoke when the 
desultory talk fell on Rabelais and the breeding of 
horses ? 

The following is an interesting phonograph story of 
Browning: 

” Presently, when all were ranged expectant round the oracle, the 
Sibyl began to speak. As we listened, quiet as mice, a grotesque 
thing happened. There was an abrupt full stop to the flow of words, 
and then a kind of aside in the familiar strident tones : 1 It is provok¬ 
ing, ladies and gentlemen, that I cannot remember my own lines.’ 
Browning, in speaking into the phonograph, has experienced a lapse 
of memory, and it was the oddest thing imaginable to hear his inter¬ 
jected excuses at a moment of strained and reverent gravity. ” 

Talking of celebrities, we cannot forbear quoting another 
short paragraph though it add a new terror to club life. 
Men of eminence if of a retiring disposition will after this 
be inclined to “ hush their breath ” when one of the “ ever 
lengthening pageant of the blest” is in their neighbour¬ 
hood : 

'* I used to overhear Thackeray at the Reform Club, where he fre¬ 
quently dined near me. He was not a good talker. His little knot of 
cronies out-talked him easily, though all immeasurably his inferiors. 
Dickens, on the other hand, wasfluent, and, indeed, eloquent. I used 
to meet him almost daily in the Strand, a flare of discordant colour 
from head to foot.” 

As to his brother poets, Sir Lewis Morris is disinclined to 
give any opinion of them in particular; but, speaking 
generally, he finds that the fault of the age is obscurity 
and a taste for French triolets. One of his complaints is 
so delicious in its naivete that we must reproduce it: 

“ It is a little hard upon writers who have something to say and 
want to say it, but care little for word-painting, to be perpetually 
reminded that if an adjective is used, it must be always the best 
possible.” 

We trust that no “foul-mouthed Thersites” or “Tom 
Fool ” will make this the subject of a ribald laughter. 


THE DREAMER 

I shall never wed with flesh, I shall never ask of woman 

To make a home of love, a dwelling of delight; 

For I have no heart’s desire towards the beauty that is 
human— 

Bodiless as joy are the dteams that come at night. 

I shall never call one son, nor the fair sweet name of 
daughter, 

For I live with dreams, and of them I make my home, 

And my kindred are the clouds, and the wind, and the 
wild water. 

The sunlight, the starlight, the shadows, and thegloam. 

For they are a part of me, in mv blood I hear them 
crying, 

And I know no rest, by noon, or night, or day. 

When I think of the white hills in their lonely silence 
lying, 

And listen to the call of waters far away. 

And I look towards the day when our home shall be 
together, 

When my voice shall sound in the music of the rills, 

When my soul shall be a breath of the golden summer 
weather, 

And my heart a pulse of the peace upon the hills. 

R. G. T. Coventry. 
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ROMAN-FEU ILLETON 

Any story that is published serially in a newspaper is, we 
suppose, strictly speaking, a “ roman-feuilleton.” But 
only one sort of story—a very rank weed of a story— 
really flourishes in that serial soil; and when one speaks of 
“ roman-feuilleton ” one means that kind of story. On the 
whole we hear but little of it in literary circles, and read 
but little about it in the literary papers—and for cause. 
The readers who gloat over it are usually people who wield 
the yard measure or the besom more competently than the 
pen, so that their enthusiasms fail to find articulate ex¬ 
pression. The people who are capable of writing about it 
seldom trouble to read it, even when it comes to them for 
review. Yet real life has its desert islands—the barber’s 
shop, the railway carriage, the dentist’s ante-chamber, etc. 
—and, in some of these, a man sometimes finds himself alone 
with a “roman-feuilleton,” and picks it up. One gets thus 
to know something about it, and one divines the rest. 
What is acquired is, perhaps, not so much knowledge as 
a mitigated ignorance, but that suffices. The bulk is 
tolerably sure to be up to sample; the clients may be 
trusted to see to that. The purveyors—we will name no 
names but will call them the Pearces and Plenties of 
Literature—are men of business who know what their 
public wants. 

What is really interesting is to note how the “ roman- 
feuilleton ” has evolved as a new public has been taught to 
read, and how the caterers have kept track of that public’s 
tastes. The early “ roman-feuilletons ” were literary, and 
were written by men of letters. The names of the pioneers 
are still famous. Among them were Balzac, the elder 
Dumas, and Eugene Sue. Some of them had wit, and the 
rest of them had ideas. They threw their spell upon a 
comparatively educated public. Villemessant, the editor 
of the Figaro, thought it necessary to wake his wife up in 
the middle of the night to tell her that the Count of Monte 
Cristo had escaped from prison. “ The Mysteries of Paris ” 
brought Eugene Sue a vast mass of correspondence, from 
persons of intelligence and position, on the topics treated 
in his romance. Lamartine addressed him as “ my dear 
prose poet.” Pere Enfantin congratulated him on his 
revolutionary sentiments, and declared that his serial 
“piously feted the three days of July.” Madame Roths¬ 
child invited him to distribute alms on her behalf. The 
name of his heroine, “ Fleur-de-Marie,” was given by a 
horticulturist to a new kind of rose, and a prosperous 
merchant wrote from Belgium to suggest that, by way of 
a happy ending, “Fleur-de-Marie” should be made the 
manageress of a philanthropic institution. The author 
himself was sent to the Chamber of Deputies to champion 
as a politician the socialistic schemes which he had pro¬ 
pounded as a novelist. 

Those were the palmy days of the “roman-feuilleton.” 
Its subsequent history is a history of gradual descent to 
the level of the literary lower orders. These people did 
not want wit. The only sort of joke that they under¬ 
stood was the joke of sitting down on wet paint, or of 
falling backwards into a heap of mud. And, if they did 
not want wit, still less did they want ideas—not even 
those socialistic ideas which might have been expected to 
appeal to them. What they wanted was to see the life 
they knew illuminated by the romance which they could 
understand. They wanted crimes and mysteries; the 
contrast of w’ealth and poverty ; the sensational discomfi¬ 
ture of the oppressor; the ultimate reward of virtue after 
long unmerited persecution. That is to say, they wanted 
the foundling, and the changeling, and the skeleton in the 
cejlar which puts the amateur detective on the track of 
crime, and the rich uncle who returns from the colonies 
and rights the wrongs. And what they wanted they got 
—though not from men of letters. The successors of 
Dumas, and Balzac, and Eugene Sue were Ponson du 
Terrail, and Paul F6val, and Xavier de Mont£pin, and 


Emile Richebourg, and Jules Mary—not artists but 
craftsmen, the humble servants of their public, who 
frequented the market-place at the dinner-hour in order 
to see whether their serials were giving satisfaction to the 
market women. Scions of a nation of stylists, they 
deliberately threw style to the winds. As examples of 
their attitude towards style, let us take two gems, which 
will bear translation, from the works of Ponson du 
Terrail. One of them is: “ The man’s hands were cold 
and clammy like those of a serpent ” : the other: “ The 
Count paced up and down the garden, reading the news¬ 
paper, with his hands behind his back.” 

We have, of course, our “ roman-feuilleton ” in England, 
though we are too polite to say which of their authors 
were in our mind when we spoke of literary Pearces and 
Plenties. It is not indeed worth while to do so since they 
make so little noise in the world, and are equally un¬ 
interesting whether they take themselves seriously or not. 
With the French, it is different. There is always more of 
a pose with them, arresting more of our attention. Their 
cynicism, when they are cynical, rises to sublimer heights ; 
and most of them, in one way or another, have contrived 
to be notable personalities. 

Some of them have been, in a sense, the victims of their 
fantastic imagination, as though they felt that the man 
who was to be a great “ roman-feuilletonist ” must make 
his own life a great “roman-feuilleton.” Dumas is a case 
in point. Having created Monte Cristo, he proceeded to 
build the Villa Monte Cristo, and to live up to it, with 
the result that in his shabby and shameful age, he kept a 
borrowed louis d’or upon the mantelpiece in order to per¬ 
suade himself that at least he had not squandered the 
capital with which he had started life. The same traits 
appear in the career of Eugene Sue, though, after squander¬ 
ing two fortunes, he had the wisdom to invest the third. 
His extravagances, it is said, shocked even the Jockey 
Club; and, when he sat down to write, his valet, as a 
preliminary, was required to hand him a new pair of straw 
coloured kid gloves upon a silver salver. Similarly with 
their successors. The saddest case is that of Dubut- 
Laforest, who imitated one of his own heroes to the point 
of suicide, throwing himself from a fifth floor window into 
the street. A less tragic case was that of Xavier de 
Montdpin, though the “ roman-feuilleton” element entered 
into his life by accident rather than by design. It was in 
the year of the invasion. He was secretly organising 
resistance in a ruined Alsatian castle. He was betrayed, 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to be shot: la suite au 
prochain numero. An hour or two before the time fixed 
for his execution, the officer who had condemned him to 
death was superseded by a senior. The senior officer was 
an old friend of the feuilletonist. They had gambled 
together at the Homburg tables. So he commuted the 
sentence, and sent the feuilletonist as a hostage to Bremen. 

If the feuilletonist is interesting as the slave of his craft, 
however, he is not less interesting as its master; and the 
most entertaining story bearing upon this branch of the 
subject is perhaps one which illustrates Ponson du Terrail's 
methods of work. It was his habit to write several stories 
simultaneously, and, in order to avoid the risk of confusing 
them, he used to keep drawers full of lead soldiers, labelled 
with the names of his several characters. Whenever he 
killed a character he threw the corresponding lead soldier 
away; but once, when writing the most famous of his 
romances, he forgot to do so, with consequences which he 
has himself described. 

•' I had killed Rocambole in a feuilleton. There was no mistake 
about it. But owing to my neglect to destroy the puppet representing 
him, I forgot all about his death, and made him sit down to breakfast 
the next morning as if nothing had happened, to the great amazement 
of my readers of both sexes. Protests rained upon the office of the 
journal which squirted my prose at the public. The editor first 
stormed at me, and then implored me to do my best to repair my 
error. My ‘best,’ 1 claim with all modesty, was a stroke ot genius. 
My next instalment, which began with these simple words: • Rocam¬ 
bole was not dead,’ entangled itself, alter this frank declaration, in such 
a net-work of exciting incidents, that the resurrection of the brigand 
was more profitable to me than his first life.” 
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It is an amazing confession, and it gives the measure of 
the art, though the candour of it disarms the critic. How 
is one to laugh at the man who steals a march on one by 
laughing at himself ? How protest that this sort of thing 
is not literature when the author only claims that it is 
prose, and professes, not to publish, but to “ squirt ” it ? 
We can only tell the story for what it is worth, in the 
hope that some reader of the English prose similarly 
“ squirted ” by certain English authors—whose names we 
again refuse to mention—may be induced to reconsider his 
attitude towards a class of fiction which stands to literature 
in pretty much the same relation as that in which the 
hurdy-gurdy stands to the orchestras of Richter and 
Colonne. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 

THE LESS-KNOWN FLAUBERT 

I had some men of letters in my study the other e vening 
and one of them began talking of exchanging books—of 
exchanging, that is, the names of our really intimate 
consolers. They were to be the ones that are our own 
particular favourites: and not so much either the great 
classics or the “ bedside books ” that are published in 
series, as those books which, for each of us, are particularly 
our own. For they strike in us chords that, apparently, 
they do not in the rest of the world: they are the books 
that we can really read over and over again—for pleasure, 
not for improvement or one of the other intellectually 
snobbish reasons. They are the books that always ring 
true to our particular notes, that we may rely upon 
always to distract us—the books like the one or two men, 
or the one woman, of this world, that we really like, that 
we really love, for obscure personal causes, by reason of 
beauties that we can analyse most easily perhaps, by diving 
into ourselves, introspectively. 

For my particular books are Tourgudnief’s “ Sportsman’s 
Sketches”; Beckford’s “Letters from Portugal”; Mr. W. 
H. Hudson’s “Nature in Downland ”—and two others. 
As I sit writing, my eyes wander over the backs of many 
other books—of my Best Books, and, as title after title 
strikes my mind I feel slight pricks of compunction. There 

are - and -and -. And there are the Classics. 

(And of course there are the works of a friend so intimate 
that I can’t name them.) But no: my particular books 
for exchange are these three and the two others. The two 
others are Flaubert’s “ Bouvard et P6cuchet ” and his 
“ Trois Contes.” 

It is to me astonishing, but it is nonetheless true, that of 
all the English Men of Letters to whom I have spoken only 
two have read one of these books and not one has read 
both. Flaubert, in fact, for a man of his reputation is singu¬ 
larly little read. No doubt the “Madame Bovary” which 
he himself cursed before his death and the anecdotes of the 
amiable Ducamp are responsible for this; since the image 
of Flaubert which is reflected—at least from the tranquil sea 
of English letters—is alternatively that of a man who spent 
whole nights finicking with one word, or of a man who 
died in the effort to produce a marvel of lubricity. There 
are, I mean, men of so low a mental level that they 
seriously regard “ Madame Bovary ” as a book to be read 
for whatever reason men do read spicy works—a choice, 
considering the appalling lesson of the book, as striking as 
that of the privates of a British Regiment who will bring 
to the educated of their number a Bible with the request 
that he will indicate the indecent passages. That, at least, 
is the lay view of Flaubert. The professional literary view 
is to me almost as odd. 

It is true that Flaubert did take unheard-of pains with 
his work: but I ask myself why that should be resented. He 
could afford to do so: he had the leisure ; it did not inter¬ 
fere with his domestic duties : it did not prevent his pay¬ 
ing his laundress. I fancy that those of us who do resent 


his methods of work do so precisely because, if we worked 
in that way, we should not be in a position to pay our 
laundresses. He set, in fact, too high a level. It was not 
cricket, in the sense that it was not Trade Unionism ; he 
was false to the great ca’ canny principle. But that, as¬ 
suredly, was a matter between himself and his own con¬ 
science, and the great fact is that he liked searching for 
words. He was as enthusiastic in the pursuit as may be 
other friends of ours who spend twenty minutes over the 
next move on the chessboard. Let us put it that it was a 
game like another. 

Our image of the man should be, after all, that of a 
florid, loud-mouthed, buoyant, boyish giant. That is the 
figure of him presented by the greatest of living prose- 
writers, who sets him down a Viking ; fair, filled at times 
with a sort of Berseker rage, at times with vast despairs, 
shaken at times with great bursts of laughter. Our image 
is in fact most assuredly not that of a pale, pedantic seeker 
after words. He attacked the Vocabulary not with lancet 
or probes, but with a battle-axe. He was not a seeker 
after the precious: he was a human man, full-blooded, 
seeking, by main force, to wrest an image of himself out 
of the amorphous universe that surrounded him. 

He left some great books that we shall probably never 
really read, because we have not the time to spare. We 
may master “Madame Bovary” or “Salammbo” at the 
cost of a reading or two: but “La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine ” and “ l’Education Sentimentale ” must be read 
over and over again, if simply on account of the amount 
of matter that they contain. And for the moment I have 
neither the space nor the courage to attack them. 

For me indeed the “ Trois Contes ’’ sum up the whole 
of Flaubert outside “ Bouvard et P^cuchet ”—and that 
book stands by itself. The three Contes are “ Un Cceur 
Simple,” “St. Julien l’Hopitallier,” and “ Hdrodias.” 
The first is a story of a servant, simple, simply told, with¬ 
out incident, without display of any kind. It is tremen¬ 
dously sympathetic, in the sense that it comprehends 
tenderly the workings of an ignorant soul: it is tremen¬ 
dously aloof, in the sense that it dissociates itself 
entirely from the errors of judgment into which the 
ignorant soul must fall. “St. Julien” is a rendering in 
words of the legend, of the atmosphere, of a picture in 
stained glass—and it is astounding what Flaubert does 
with his words; how much he makes them express. Here 
for instance, is the fighting life of a mediaeval man-at- 
arms as seen by a mediaeval chronicler: 

" II connut la faim, la soif, les fiivres et la vermine. II s'accoutuma 
au fracas des melees, i l’aspect des moribonds. Le vent tanna sa peau. 
Ses membres se durcirent par le contact des armures; et comme il 
4tait tris fort, courageux, templrant, avis£, il obtint sans peine le 
commandement d’une compagnie. 

" Au d£but des batailles, il enlevait ses soldats d'un grand geste de 
son ipfe. Avec une corde a nocuds, il grimpait aux murs des cita- 
delles, la nuit, balance par l'ouragan, pendant que les flammiches du 
feu gregeois se collaient A sa cuirasse, et que la rlsine bouillante et le 
plomb fondu ruisselaient des crAneaux. bouvent le heurt d'une pierre 
fracassa son bouclier. Des ports trop charges d’hommes croulirent 
sous lui. En tournant sa masse d'armes, il se dAbarrassa de qnatorze 
cavaliers. Il defit en champ clos, tous ceux qui se proposArent. Plus 
de vingt fois on le crut mort." 

Is not that “ done ” ? does it not give the whole thing ? 
and is not that small passage, as far as it affects our 
memories and our feelings, worth whole pages of the works 
of historians ? Will it not, once you have read it, take 
in your mind the place of whole pages of Stubbs or John 
Richard Green, or of such compilations as “ Social 
England ” ? And is it not authoritative and definite ? Do 
you not believe intimately and absolutely that these things 
were so, that life was like that ? 

Similarly, when Vitellius, in “ Hdrodias,” peers down into 
the pit containing John the Baptist, we must believe that 
so tbe thing took place. We experience the pleasure, the 
thrill, the excitement of being present at the making of 
history. We seem, in fact, to be seeing the thing with our 
own eyes : we are held by the presentation, as if we were 
sitting at a play, right up to the closing words where the 
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disciples go away across the desert carrying the head of 
John: 

" Et tous les trois, ayant pris la tcte de Jaokanaan, s’en allirent de la 
coti de Galilee. 

“Comme elle £tait tres lourde ils la portaient alternativement." 

It is such a trick as that of the last sentence that makes 
the whole thing live for me: it is the constant succession 
of such touches that makes all the three Contes hold me: 
and it is because they hold me, because they make me 
so entirely oblivious of myself that I so much like this 
book. For it is that, after all, that we demand of our 
books: it is that, after all, that is the highest gift that 
either of the arts has to bestow upon us—that they make 
us oblivious of ourselves. 

The appeal—the method of pleasing—is different in 
“ Bouvard et P6cuchet.” Here, of course, what pleases 
ultimately is the personality, the point of view of Flaubert 
himself. It is the selector that is valuable, but what 
holds us immediately is the material. Essentially the part 
of us that the book appeals to is the same as that which 
is reached very grossly by periodicals of the “ Bits’” order. 
For such collections are attractive, not because they 
teach any one anything, but because of the contrasts of 
interest they unceasingly present. You jump from a fact 
about the manufacture of soap to the statistics of the 
Baku oilfields, or the length of the finger-nails of Chinese 
literati, without anychange of mental attitude. You have, 
without any mental fatigue, a constant flicker of objects 
presented to you. It is, in a sense, the entertainment 
that may be got from reading a good dictionary or a good 
catalogue of second-hand books, or from watching passers- 
by from a window. 

“ Bouvard et Pdcuchet ” presents us with a constant 
flicker, not of facts, but of ideas, synthefised and put in 
order, and expressed in just that matchless language of 
authority that makes us believe in them. The story of 
the book is of the very simplest. There are two good 
bourgeois, Bouvard and Pdcuchet. They are tired of their 
counter and their desk. They are middle-aged; they 
have a great and naive admiration for the Sciences and the 
Arts. Suddenly they come into a modest fortune, and 
they take all knowledge for their province. They buy a 
small property in the provinces and they revel by turns in 
every one of the sciences and in each of the arts. They 
apply themselves to agriculture, to education, to chemistry, 
to hygiene, to aerostatics, to archaeology, to biography, 
to mineralogy, to the collecting of Oriental porcelains, and 
to defining what is taste in literature. 

Disasters of every kind naturally end each of these 
excursions into unfamiliar fields: their alembics burst, 
their pupils turn into rascals, their haycocks catch fire 
owing to spontaneous combustion, their professors con¬ 
tradict each other so bewilderingly that Bouvard becomes 
ill in trying to reconcile them— ces questions le travaillerent 
tellement qu’il ygagnait une jaunisse. They learn, in fact, 
that each truth is only true on one side of the Pyrenees ; 
beyond them, it is a falsehood. And, disgusted with the 
search, they plunge at last into the compilation of that 
famous “ Dictionary of Accepted Ideas,” that compen¬ 
dium of banalities, that Flaubert did not live even to 
commence. 

But what is splendid in the book—apart from its comic 
spirit and its full-lunged humour—is the naivete, the 
enthusiasm with which they plunge into each new adven¬ 
ture. It remains to them at the end, since they are pre¬ 
paring to give to the searching out of Human Error as 
much enthusiasm as they had given to the quest for 
truth. They are, in fact, Flaubert himself: or, indeed, 
they are the Flaubert that is in all of us, the Flaubert that 
still goes on, forward over so many graves, over so many 
disillusionments. 

For that reason, if for that alone, the book seems to 
me one of the great ones of the earth. It is pessimist 
in the sense that it treats of the worthlessness of all 
attainments; it is optimist because it fills us with the 
conviction of the value of pursuit. 


If the English public would read it they would come 
into contact with a very brave, a very vigorous and a very 
masculine spirit and, to that extent, they would profit by 
this book for exchange. The conclusions they will come 
to, or their preconceptions, may not in any given case be 
identical with those of Flaubert—though indeed Flaubert 
has no parti pris and draws no moral save the general 
one of human fallibility—but the humour of it is in¬ 
fectious; and surely we have to-day reached a stage in 
which we can read books which are not written by par¬ 
tisans of whatsoever may be our particular dogmas. It 
is. in fact, a very splendid book of adventure, the Odyssey 
of two compassless mariners, of two brave Quixote- 
Panzas across uncharted seas. It does not make any 
difference that its rocks are those of the mind, or that 
the windmills against which its hero tilts are those of 
human error. The spirit of adventure is there and the 
large humanity. For that reason it takes its place with 
the great books of the world—with ‘‘Don Quixote,” 
precisely—and for that reason, save for the fact that 
it is so little read, it hardly falls into line with other 
books for exchange. You will not find many of which 
it could be said that the exchange with them would be no 
robbery. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be on “ The Poetry of the Tweed ” 
by A.} 


FICTION 

The Debtoi. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. (Harpers, 6s.) 

If, in writing “ The Debtor,” Mrs. Freeman’s object was to 
show that an agreeable family, well-bred and of gentle 
nature, can be devoid of common honesty, can even re¬ 
semble birds of prey, she has completely succeeded. She 
has also succeeded in enforcing the lesson that, if a man 
cannot make way in his chosen profession without sinking 
below the social traditions in which he was born, honour 
and duty require him to turn to such other work as he is 
capable of doing honestly and well, however humble it may 
be. In one illustrative instance in this story, Randolph 
Anderson recognises the obligation, gives up the law, and 
becomes a grocer; in the case of Captain Carroll, the better 
way is only found after a long and struggling course of 
humiliation and failing self-respect. Carroll is a devoted 
husband and father; his wife, sister, and children are united 
by strong ties of affection to himself and to each other; yet 
towards the outer world they are restrained by no moral 
scruples. The rights of other people must give way to 
their needs, even when those needs are luxuries. It is a 
tale that Mrs. Freeman might have told charmingly in a 
hundred pages; its substance is too thin to permit of 
expansion and variation sufficient to fill five hundred. The 
Carrolls live upon credit; directly and indirectly upon the 
savings and wages of those who trust them. The reader is 
taken through all the details of their household manage¬ 
ment ; their difficulties with butcher and baker, and above 
all with draper and dressmaker are made known to him, 
at length. All this is carried too far. We grow weary 
of duns, of the tricks and shifts to avoid them; of the 
pretty daughter who presents cheques that the bank 
promptly returns ; and of the terrible small boy who lies 
and steals, and drags out the family skeleton at every 
opportunity. In some parts of the book, and in dealing 
with certain characters, the author writes as delightfully 
as ever. The numerous creditors, their different ways of 
taking their losses, the revelations of hidden traits of 
character, afford Mrs. Freeman plentiful opportunity for 
the studies she excels in. It is the story itself, with its 
unlovely incidents too often and too minutely/elated, that 
is disappointing. 
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A Spur to Smite. By G. B. Lancaster. (Melrose, 6s.) 

It was not striking originality of subject which lent dis¬ 
tinction to Mr. Lancaster’s “ Sons o' Men ”—the manner 
was the thing, the matter altogether subordinate, almost 
irrelevant. But it is matter allied to manner which lends 
distinction to “ A Spur to Smite.” Without the matter 
the book had been tedious; as it is, it is always interesting, 
sometimes powerful and virile. The difference between 
the two novels is that, whereas in the first Mr. Lancaster 
wrote, or seemed to write, with an unstudied art, hitting 
on the right word — the most effective word — by 
accident, in the second we are conscious of a striving 
which often ends in confusion. Mr. Lancaster takes us 
again to the sheep-farms and cattle-stations of New 
Zealand which he sketched vividly in his former book, 
and he presents to us a man with a soul and a brain who 
is engaged, amongst the refuse of the country, in dipping 
and shearing sheep. Kin Severne has written of the lives of 
the men he has met in travelling from station to station— 
crude, merciless stories of unrelieved sordidness and misery 
and vice—and the devil comes to him in the person of 
Haddington, with an offer to take him away, and to lift him 
into the literary world, on the condition that he signs his 
life away for seven years. The contract was more than 

" a whip and a spar to smite 
To fierce endeavour,” 

for the spur was set for tragedy. The sequel is well told : 
but the conclusion is abrupt, and we cannot help thinking 
that the author has, by bis abruptness, robbed us of at 
least three chapters which might well have been the best 
in the book. Mr. Lancaster is a writer of considerable 
promise, but it is a promise which will not be fulfilled 
unless he awaken to the fact that when a man begins to 
affect a style, and to strain after it, he ceases to be natural, 
and his work ceases to be art in the highest sense of the 
word. 

After His Kind. By M. Sturoe-Henderson. (Duckworth, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

We do not understand why Mrs. Henderson should have 
prefixed the short mysterious preface, about the use and 
misuse of the word “ Love," to her twelve stories. It 
suggests a weight of hidden meaning which the stories are 
too fragile to bear; nor do they answer in any way the 
momentous questions with which the preface ends, and we 
are glad of it. Their charm lies in the delicacy and gentle¬ 
ness with which certain phases of human affection are 
handled. This charm is especially manifest in “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Partington.” A Cambridge don finds relief from the 
atmosphere of the common room—ah ! that atmosphere— 
by writing long and ardent love-letters to Jane—his incom¬ 
parable Jane: one of these he directs by mistake to his 
sister, who is devoted to him, and with whom he has always 
lived: she pictures the bright gill whom he loves and is 
ready to submit with noble sacrifice her place to this new¬ 
comer. Only, she wishes her brother could have let her 
into his confidence. Then in the proper moment of her 
anguish and nobility she finds out who his Jane is: and his 
Jane is no other than Pater’s Aunt Jane, and every one’s 
dear Jane—Austen. We respect that Cambridge don. A 
deeper note is struck in “ Joan ’’—the first story in the book 
—and in “ Fellow Travellers," which is the best, and has a 
subtle beauty of its own. But the desire to escape from 
the commonplace has led Mrs. Henderson too often to be 
vague; and has obscured that dramatic quality which is 
essential to a short story, and which is apparent in “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Partington ” and, for all its subtlety, in “ Fellow 
Travellers.” 

Dorothy Raeburn. By Reginald Turner. (Greening, 6s.) 

This story may come as something of a surprise to those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Turner’s former work. Com¬ 
pared with “Cynthia’s Damages” or “Castles in Ken¬ 
sington ” it is as plain rice-pudding to trifle. But rice¬ 
pudding well made and pleasantly flavoured is by no means 1 


to be despised, and we may congratulate Mr. Turner on 
proving himself a thoroughly good plain cook. At sixteen 
life flows placidly around Miss Dorothy in her mid¬ 
land county home at Upton. Her people love her; 
she has—to the envy of the county—almost the sole 
approach to a supereminent poet living in retirement in 
the neighbourhood, while Cyril Galloway and Tom Blake- 
ston, the only two boys within reach, are her devoted 
knights and servants. From what we learn of Cyril, rich 
pretty, and popular, and of Tom, clever, poor, and (except 
for his eyes, of course) ugly, it is easy to guess that, 
when the time comes, Tom will lay a certain fire while 
Cyril will step in to light it. But the difficulty is that, 
when this happens, the soft, complaisant Cyril’s match 
does no more than light the paper while Tom’s, which he 
has hesitated to apply, would have set the fire properly 
burning. Many quiet touches help to lend charm to the 
not unusual situation, but perhaps the book’s chief claim 
to distinction lies in the manner in which certain passages 
in the lives of Colonel and Mrs. Raeburn, and of another 
middle-aged friend of Dorothy’s (whose eyes are extra¬ 
ordinarily like her own) are brought to bear upon her 
dilemma. The gallant Colonel's advice to Cyril (not only 
a duly accepted lover, but the “ catch ’’ of the neighbour¬ 
hood) not to marry a girl whom he would not be able to 
live up to, seasoned as it is by analogies from his own ex¬ 
perience, is a notable example of mingled courage, frank¬ 
ness and simplicity; and the manner of its acceptance 
seems, to us equally well felt and represented. 

A Thief in the Night. By E. VV. Hornung, (Chatto & Windus, 
6s.) 

“ If I must tell you more tales of Raffles,” says Mr. 
Hornung, at the very beginning of this book, “ I can but 
go back to our earliest days together, and fill in the blanks 
left by discretion in existing annals.” The magazine 
editors deny that there is any “if"; they simply must 
have more of Raffles, that most engaging cricketer-cracks¬ 
man. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle got into sad disgrace for 
killing Mr. Sheilock Holmes—an appalling crime, as if a 
parent should murder his own child. But you can always 
“ hark back,” as Mr. Hornung has discovered, though we 
are not even yet convinced that Raffles is really dead. It 
will be remembered that he disappeared over the side of a 
liner in mid-ocean, and now it seems that afterwards he 
“died” fighting gloriously at the front in South Africa. 
The present collection of nine tales and a “ Last Word ” 
shows us quite the old Raffles, the hero of a Test Match at 
Old Trafford by day, while at night he turns up in the 
nick of time to help poor Bunny, who has found un¬ 
expected difficulties in cracking a suburban crib in 
Surrey. Poor Bunny! It was shocking of Raffles 
to think of breaking into the house in Palace Gardens 
where dwelt the faithful creature’s beloved, but to let 
Bunny come with him under the delusion that the house 
had new tenants was much worse. However, the “ Last 
Word” affords hope that Bunny—who seems to have 
reformed and become a journalist—may yet win the 
desire of his heart. Perhaps the best of these stories is 
that of a little “ job ” at Lord Thornaby’s town house, 
where Raffles most ingeniously diverts from himself the 
suspicions of the Criminologists’ Club. Another affair, 
in which he “ burgles ” the Black Museum at Scotland 
Yard of his own relics, the Raffles relics, though full of 
ironical humour, seems a little too outrageous. 

Deborah’s Life . By James Blyth. (Nash, 6s.) 

The author of “ Deborah’s Life ” is one of those “ realists ” 
whose realism always seems to us less like life than a fairy 
tale. The situation we are asked to accept as the basis of 
the novel makes a considerable demand on our credulity. 
In the first place the squire of the parish sells “ all his 
personal securities with a view to a large purchase of 
land,” and the proceeds were lying at the bank when the 
bank failed. He gave up his ancestral house and its lands 
to a thievish banker “ under circuinstauces which were not 
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publicly known.” After this, feeling perhaps that he bad 
no head for business, he retired to a cottage a broken¬ 
hearted man of thirty. He and his wife both died when 
his only child Roland was a month old, and we are expected 
to believe that the gentlefolks of the county, the friends 
and neighbours of the Squire of Merebv, abandoned this 
infant to a pauper couple who lived on the marshes and 
brought the child upines’ery circumstance of want and crime. 
No doubt there are monsters like Andrew and Matilda, but 
the child of an old landed family would not be callously 
left to their mercies. The boy’s valour in saving the 
banker’s daughter from a nest of vipers leads to his rescue, 
and he is succeeded in the horrible hut by Deborah, the 
girl who gives her name to the story. Her fate is a shocking 
one, and probably has its counterpart in the dark corners 
of the world. She is a figure of some strength and nobility, 
and by her the novel stands or falls. The scene in which 
she saves Roland from the ooze is told with great vigour 
and narrative power. But he behaves like a cur when he 
meets her in later life, and we are not sure that he was 
worth saving. However his fate in marriage, which we 
will not divulge, was as bad as he deserved. Mr. Blyth 
can tell a good story, but we find it depressing to meet 
such a company of odious people. Perhaps, after all, 
that sense of depression and disgust is a tribute to his 
“ realism.” 


THE DRAMA 

THE NEW TECHNIQUE 

Mr. Granville Barker’s new play, The Voysey Inheri¬ 
tance, is a very remarkable piece of work. The charac¬ 
terisation is brilliant, the dialogue admirably handled, 
and the philosophy—if that be the right word—fresh and 
intellectually stimulating. Altogether, a very clever and 
a very amusing entertainment which should fill the Court 
Theatre for the remaining five matinees with all the in¬ 
telligent playgoers in London. There ought to be enough 
of these to fill five matinees at the Court. 

But it is as a piece of pure technique that The Voysey 
Inheritance is most interesting. For in construction it is 
extraordinarily daring and, as far as English playwrights 
.are concerned, entirely novel. Even Mr. Barker’s earlier 
work, The Marrying of Ann Leete, which the Stage Society 
gave four or five years go, had more affinity with ordinary 
orthodox dramatic models than this. The Voysey Inheri¬ 
tance stands in a different category. As the critics would 
say—some of them have said it—it is “ not a play at all.” 
They said the same of Hauptmann’s Thieves’ Comedy when 
it was given at the Court last spring. No doubt that is 
why Hauptmann is universally admitted to be among the 
greatest living playwrights, and why Oxford selected him 
last June for an honorary degree. Of course, the kind of 
criticism which goes about dubbing this, that, or the other 
“ not a play," on the sort of grounds usually adduced, 
is ridiculous as well as futile. Drama is not to be ruled in 
or out of order on such hard-and-fast lines. But one can 
understand what the criticism means. The Voysey Inheri¬ 
tance, like The Thieves’ Comedy —even more than The 
Thieves' Comedy, in fact—is lacking in incident, in what 
used to be called intrigue, above all in climax. It does 
not work up to anything. It is a picture of life, and, like 
life itself, it does not come to a full stop at any point. When 
the play opens you find yourself in the middle of the story. 
When it ends, after five longish acts, you are still in the 
middle of the sto y. Nothing is finished. There has 
been no crash, no straightening out of things. The nearest 
approach to a “ denouement ” is the engagement of the 
hero to one of the young ladies in the play, and that is 
robbed by its handling—deliberately robbed—of any 
vestige of “ thrill.” In fact, there is no reason whatever 
(except that it air, ady lasts three hours and r a'half) ^why 
ThelVoysey Inheritance should end t when iUdoes*. I'see a 
whole vista of further possible acts for the ~play. In fact, 


considered as what is called “ commercial drama,” the 
fifth act would be better away. It should be used as Act 
I. of The Voysey Inheritance (Part ii.). This does not 
mean that Act V. is dull. On the contrary, the opening 
scenes in it are among the most brilliantly amusing things 
in the play, and elicited shouts of laughter. But still it 
was past five o’clock when the curtain fell on Act IV. Why 
not end Part i. there or thereabouts, and let us all come 
back to Part ii. (being Acts V., VI., VII., and VIII.) after 
a sparing dinner ? 

I am not putting forward this view as a reproach to 
Mr. Barker. On the contrary, to me it was not the least 
interesting of the play’s qualities. But then, I have 
rather a taste for dramatic sequels. And our rigid deter¬ 
mination that plays should begin and end and have “ cur¬ 
tains ” and “ sympa hy ” and a “ love interest,” and so on, 
is really quite irrational. The business of the dramatist 
is to put a picture of life on the stage that will hold his 
audience. So long as he does that, it is absurd to quarrel 
with him because his play neither kills nor marries off its 
characters, but on the contrary leaves us with a burning 
desire to know their subsequent histories. Therefore, I 
consider Mr. Barker’s experiment in technique amply 
justified—though I do not look to see many of our drama¬ 
tists following it. I question whether most of them have 
the necessary ability. The piece was well played 
throughout, notably by Mr. Fulton as the blusterous 
broker, Mr. George as old Voysey, Miss Havdon as old and 
deaf Mrs. Voysey, Mr. Eugene Mayeur in the small part of 
Trenchard, K.C., Miss Henrietta Watson as the wife of one 
of the Voysey sons, and. lastly, Mr. Thalberg Corbett, who 
had by far the most difficult task in the play, as Edward 
the luckless heir of the damnosa liercditas of the Voyseys. 

St. John Hankin. 


“AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE 

Violence-assuaging Time has worked its usual wonders. 
A new view is being taken of Ibsen’s social dramas. The 
characters in them are now regarded neither as preter- 
naturally tragic nor as supremely mad. They become comic 
and satiric. Allowing for the extravagance of its expression 
the new view possesses more elements of truth than either 
of the old. For to be comic is to be human, and Ibsen’s men 
and women are human with all the weaknesses of humanity. 
What satire more potent than to let people show themselves 
as they really are ? It is Ibsen’s way—the reason why 
different interpretations may bear, in varying degrees, the 
hall-mark of artistic truth. That, too, is why we are 
fascinated by the petty municipal intrigue that is the 
theme of An Enemy of the People. Not even a fig for the 
medicinal baths, or for the thing they may symbolise! 
We are fascinated because the motives which impel the 
antagonists are the motives which actuate us all both in 
the minor events of life and in its crises. While Dr. 
Stockmann is for proclaiming the ‘‘ curative ” baths a 
pestilence, all the elements of selfishness in the township, 
moved by the primary egoism of Nature, combine against 
the visionary. Materialism becomes self-conscious and 
joins its forces to destroy the idealist. Or rather, Ibsen 
shows how the intrusion of unwanted ideals recoils on the 
idealist. This is the complement to the moral of The Wild 
Duck, in which is shown the external havoc wrought by 
the obtrusion of ideals on people unprepared for them. 
The difference is vital. Not having seen it with their proper 
eyes, the Ekdals cannot rise to the light. But Stockmann’s 
idealism is innate and, tempered to heroism by the preva¬ 
lent moral cowardice, he learns the strength by which he 
can became master of his own fate. Indeed, the moral of 
An Enemy of the People is, from this point of view,sheerest 
optimism. Thereis anothermoreobvious moral—the scourge 
for insincerity, the biting satire on shibboleth-mouthing 
majorities. Not even the violence and extravagance 
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of their formulation can minimise the inherent truth of 
these criticisms. Under the new interpretation the poli¬ 
tical satire is forced into undue prominence. Observing 
clearly the intensity of this trenchant humour, Mr. Tree 
determines that there shall be no escape from the lash. He 
exaggerates the satiric comedy into self-conscious burlesque 
or even farce. Otherwise he would subdue some of his own 
grotesques and more especially those of Aslaksen and 
Peter Stockmann, who are fantastic caricatures of too 
common types. The brutality of their exaggeration nulli¬ 
fies the satire and, by reaction, turns them to convention. 
Mr. Tree’s Stockmann is an admirable performance, full of 
energy and humorous insight. Much that is subtle refines 
the breadth of his comedy. His rejection by anticipation 
of any public honour is in the finest comic vein, so modest 
withal and so shrinking, yet something after the manner of 
Caesar in putting by that “ kingly crown which he did thrice 
refuse”—each time a little more gently. Many strongly 
individualised pieces of acting helped to complete the high 
histrionic level of the general performance, notably Mr. 
Fisher Whitte’s Hovstad, Miss Rosina Filippi’s Mrs. Stock¬ 
mann, a natural and touching impersonation. Miss Halstan’s 
Petra which, in another vein, showed the same qualities of 
restraint and quiet force. We are glad to hear that the 
performance is to be repeated. 


FINE ART 

ROUND THE GALLERIES 

When we reflect that there are not as many as one hundred 
and ninety-four considerable painters 3 in all England, it 
would be astonishing if a single Society in London were able 
to muster among this number of members even a tenth part 
of considerable pictures, and the Royal Society of British 
Artists has by no means achieved such a miracle. There 
were times, even after the great Whistler upheaval, when 
it seemed possible that the Society might yet recover, 
and become a nucleus of really artistic work. But the 
vigorous personality and exquisite art of William Stott of 
Oldham passed like a meteor, and after him Hubert Vos 
and his Dutch friends only paid a short call. Then the 
Pick-me-up men, with Mr. Sime at their head, shook things 
up a bit. But young Manuel died after brilliant begin¬ 
nings, and Mr. Eckhart and Mr. Sime ceased to exhibit 
there. 

Even those who were associated with the Academy and 
who seemed inclined to rally round have dropped off 
again and by this time the Exhibition has touched the 
bottom of amateurishness and incompetence. No other 
art society has reached such a low level as this, without 
even the relief of a thoroughly execrable picture such as 
the Royal Academy occasionally affords. 

Mr. Cayley-Robinson, who has coquetted with many 
forms, from Mr. Stanhope Forbes to William Blake, has 
amused himself by sending two early works of his un¬ 
regenerate days, when his square brush radiated like a 
Catherine wheel, and one of his later archaistic productions 
where all the forms are enclosed within iron lines. His 
ability is undeniable, although he has a heavy hand. Mr. 
Kween's portrait of John Sargeaunt, Esq., is a strong and 
sober piece of work, the best portrait here, and much 
better than his landscapes, inoffensive though they be. 

Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove swaggers in Venice as he swag¬ 
gered in Holland, in an empty and boastful manner, clever 
enough in its way. Mr. H. K. Rooke’s In the Gloaming 
would be a nice little picture on a tenth of the scale. 
Mr. Hans Trier’s Moonrise on the Giudecca Canal just 
fails of being excellent, chiefly for the material reason 
that the underpainting has not been cleaned up before the 
final coat. Mr. V/estley Manning’s pastel portrait is pleasant 
in colour. Both colour and quality are to be found in Mr. 
Elphinstone’s Towing disabled Trawler, but the drawing 
fails to give the suggestion of waves in motion. 

In the water-colour rooms Mr. Hawksworth’s The Green 


Ship brings out the full beauty of the material, used as a 
delicately tinted drawing. His other water-colour, of the 
Groote Kerk at Dordrecht is equally large in feeling but 
has less charm of handling. They are the only water¬ 
colours in the true traditional style of our masters, for Mr. 
Foweraker’s Moonlight, the Alhambra, has attained great 
depth and truth of tone only by sacrificing beauty of 
technique. The effect of moonlight is startlingly vivid, 
but the treatment would be more appropriate in oil. With 
these exceptions, I could find nothing worthy of special 
attention. 

Mr. Fahey, in English and Foreign Landscape at the 
Galleries of Henry Graves and Co., shows himself one of 
the most perfect exponents of the art of water-colour now 
living. The workmanship is so unobtrusive and the views 
selected so gentle and harmonious that its merit is hardly 
apparent at first. But to use the fine medium without the 
white that destroys the quality in most modern work, to avoid 
the papery flat look that nearly always accompanies such 
use, and to obtain delicate gradations not in the arbitrary 
selections of the English masters, but in the true values of 
nature, require much original gift and a vast amount of 
practice. Although we are told that “ these are the 
original sketches, painted direct from Nature,” there is no 
sign of haste or uncertainty. Everything is deliberate, 
careful, and at the same time broad and simple. The 
skies and distances are especially admirable, as in the 
Morning in Florence, The Coast of Meadfoot, near Torquay, 
The Thatcher Rock, Distant view of Florence, Morning in 
Tor Bay, A Grey Day at Lausanne, and Ischia, from the 
Coast of Capri.’’ 

But it is difficult to make a selection where the only fault, 
if it be a fault, is a certain sameness of vision. Our younger 
water-colourists, who either splash and blow like babies in 
a bath, or are busily engaged in faking old masters, might 
learn much from these sincere, unaffected and charming 
little pictures. 

At Messrs. Tooth’s, among a great deal of second-rate 
stuff, there are a few excellent pictures. A very fine 
Daubigny, Portigoie, in the rather hard style he some¬ 
times affected; a brilliant and at the same time soft 
effect of diffused sunlight, Lace-makers, by Joseph Bail; 
some landscapes by M. de Bock, reminiscent of Corot 
and Daubigny, but much more harsh and painty, and 
a sweet little Boudin, Le port de Trouville, probably sold 
by the artist for fifty francs, and now worth several hun¬ 
dreds of pounds. 

At Thomas Maclean’s gallery there is The Frugal Meal, of 
L’Hermitte, with the usual characteristics, of drawing, of 
figures too powerful and finished for the scale and handling 
of the landscape. The figures look hollow, because the paint 
has been thinned to get the requisite amount of drawing. 
But all his work is remarkable. Triem is always too shoppy 
for my taste, but his Buccntaure—Marriage of the Adriatic, 
is such glorious shop, and shows such jolly and riotous 
power, as of Silenus turned painter, that I cannot bring 
myself to dislike it. Edwin Ellis was a big painter, if not 
a great one; On the Cornish Coast has the rich quality 
of lacquer in its intense and gloomy colour. Corot shows 
his old magic, in little canvases which in any other hands 
would be absurd and insignificant. 

B.S. 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 

The Arundel Club, which began only last year the good 
work of photographing paintings stored in the private 
galleries of England, has just sent out to its members the 
result of this year’s labours. 

Looking over the present portfolio, containing fifteen 
finely printed and well-mounted photogravures, and re¬ 
calling the issue of 1904, we cannot but leel that the Club 
has abundantly justified its existence. As in the previous 
selection, the Committee has this year chosen to cover a 
wide field, and has included works from Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, French, and English Schools. The names of the 
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masters attached to the paintings reproduced, guarantee 
the general interest of the selection. Among them, to 
go no further, are Reynolds, Watteau, Cima, Matsys, 
Lorenzo Lotto, and Giorgione. In regard to these last, 
it is always felt that one cannot go too warily in the 
matter of attribution, and the Committee wisely safeguards 
itself in this respect by stating “ that it does not hold 
itself responsible for the attributions given, which are 
those accepted by the owners;”—it may be remarked 
in passing that the Lorenzo Lotto does not appear in 
Berenson’s catalogue oi that painter's works. Notwith¬ 
standing a certain element of doubt as to authorship in 
one or two cases, the actual paintings have well merited 
reproduction, and are fine examples of the schools to which 
in any case they indubitably belong. 

Not the least interesting of the collection, though it 
cannot be called beautiful, is an allegorical composition in 
five panels by Hogarth, called The Stream of Life. It 
“ came,” we are told in the catalogue : 

“ into the possession of the Dent family about the year 1836, with the 
tradition that it had been painted by Hogarth for the • Old Elephant,’ 
an inn in Fenchurch Street frequented by the artist In 1879 the 
picture was injured by over-cleaning and retouching. Fortune, blind¬ 
fold, is represented showering favours with one hand, and evils with 
the other, whilst on a bridge spanning the Stream of Life are seen 
Hogarth himself, palette in hand, and Richardson the novelist, with a 
bag of money; in the background Pope is seated in a car drawn by 
a swan with seven necks. The two left-hand panels represent those 
who are favoured by Fortune, the two right-hand panels the victims of 
her malevolence. On the extreme right are the jaws of Hell vomiting 
flames." 

The reproduction of this most curious composition is 
specially welcome, as serving to enlarge the general idea 
of the scope of Hogarth’s genius. 


MUSIC 

CHURCH SINGING 

Recently, in a discussion in the Academy of popular 
signs of the times, I touched on singing in churches, and 
hinted at the difficulty of making church music in any 
degree a spontaneous expression of feeling. It would be 
manifestly unsuitable to open a discussion of the various 
influences which tend to confuse the issue in this depart¬ 
ment of the art, nor would it at all bear on our subject, 
which is—Music. If this postulate be granted, however, 
that only that which is in some sense the natural expres¬ 
sion of a genuine emotion (using the word in its widest 
sense) has a claim to be considered as art, a great deal of 
church singing is, I fear, disposed of at ODce. It is obvious, 
then, that only that music which can act as the direct 
expression of religious emotion is suitable to the church, or 
can within its walls be considered as truly artistic. I wish 
to establish this point at the outset, that religious and 
artistic interests are in church music necessarily identified. 
Then this postulate will also explain why the church 
was the nursery of modern music and why both nations 
and men often find their first artistic expression in 
church music, since religious emotions are among the 
first to become sufficiently definite to demand such an 
expression. A bjmn, sung by a mass of genuine and 
earnest-minded people, inevitably makes a strong appeal 
to the artistic sense of the listener, however far be may be 
from sympathising with the trite sentiment of the words 
or the obvious banality of the music; whereas, what is 
known as “Cathedral chanting” usually lacks all such 
inspiration except to those who are attuned to the special 
form of religious devotion of which it is the symbol. This 
natural inspiration, which all feel, but none consciously 
strives for, is more readily present in a large body than in 
a small one. It is as if the minute germ of artistic 
feeliDg which exists deep down in the most prosaic of 
us, could only make an appreciable effect when joined 
with that of others, and when that is done on a sufficiently 


large scale, we discover that all are by nature artists, 
since all combine to impart to the words sung a nobility, 
of which one could not dream on merely reading them, 
while every melodic phrase is made instinct with life, and 
one is almost impelled to pronounce the tune to be a 
beautiful one. It is really this fact that has given so 
strong a case for congregational music in the well-worn 
discussion, which appears at every Church Congress or 
similar meeting, since at first sight it appears as though a 
little training necessarily kills this gleam of natural in¬ 
spiration without giving anything to compensate for its 
loss; and from their strong appreciation of the real 
artistic expression, churchmen, who are not always clear 
logicians, go on to glory in the feeble words and banal 
tunes of their hymns as sources of inspiration, not realising 
that the true artistic instinct that could breathe life into 
such things only requires education to express itself more 
perfectly through a more worthy medium. This brings us 
to the old question : what is education ? And here I wish 
to do no more than point to an example of its effect upon 
church singing recently given in London at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The Loudon Church Choir Association is a collection of 
parish church choirs of only average ability (and the 
average is not a high one), who meet once a year under 
the dome of St. Paul’s for a united service, for which they 
have been rehearsed, and are conducted by Dr. Walford 
Davies. Their festival for this year took place on Thurs¬ 
day, October 28. Any one, who has had to deal with such 
forces either practically or even as a listener, knows how 
often the collection together of semi-trained bodies of 
singers results merely in the accentuation of common 
faults, but what strikes one in listening to the London 
Church Choir Association is, that Dr. Davies has somehow 
managed to shake them free of the conventionalities 
and faults of habit too often found “in quires and 
places where they sing,” and has restored that natural 
expression, which is found in more primitive forms of 
united church singing, and often lost when the musical 
aim becomes higher. This primitive artistic expression—I 
mean that of the rough and powerful kind that one hears 
in revivalist hymns and the like—is of course nothing else 
than the spontaneous and unconscious outcome of a 
strong religious emotion. Somehow, by dint of a personal 
enthusiasm combined with musicianship of the highest 
order, Dr. Davies manages to make this apparently un¬ 
wieldy body of singers sing music of great difficulty with 
that free and spontaneous spirit of devotion, which results 
in not a great technical achievement, but a great religious 
service, and therefore the highest form of art possible 
within the precincts of the Cathedral. I have by me the 
service books of the Association for the last three years. 
They contain such works as Wesley’s “ Wilderness,” 
Handel’s “ Worthy is the Lamb,” Beethoven’s “ Halle¬ 
lujah,” besides difficult settings of the Canticles and other 
pieces of service music. I was piesent at two out of the 
three of these services, and on each occasion the impres¬ 
sion was the same. Somehow the technical obstacles were 
overcome and forced into the background; somehow the 
spirit of united expression of high things was brought fore¬ 
most so that it was impossible to miss the inner purport of 
it all; it was in fact religion expressed in music. This is 
of course the real aim of all earnest church musicians, but 
the pity of it is that there is such a tendency to substitute 
a formula for the reality. It is this that makes one 
religious body restrict their music to “ plain song ” and 
another to Moody and Sankey’s hymns. The line of 
argument is the same and equally fallacious in both cases. 
A religious spirit actuated the composition of this type of 
music : thereioie let us use it and our church music will be 
filled with a religious spirit. By all means,if the religious 
spirit or the artistic spirit—they are here the same—was 
strong enough to produce a beautiful result, let us use 
music from either or any other source; but the spirit must 
be expressed in the singing if church music is to become 
anything more than a formula; it i s not to be attained by 
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rigid adherence to any rules of the ecclesiast’s or the 
musician’s invention. 

The first thing to he done, then, is to take hold of the 
spirit which gives birth to the most rudimentary forms of 
church or religious singing (I use the terms synonymously)— 
that spirit which at once produces an artistic expression of 
a religious ideal—and to keep that at all costs. An educa¬ 
tion which begins by losing sight of that in favour of some 
small technical acquirement, such as the counting of bars 
or the intonation of some chromatic progression, is no 
education, but an ignorant following of the letter that 
killeth. The true education will build upon this, adding 
to it a gradual mastery of technique until it becomes 
possible to sing music of more or less complexity in a way 
worthy both of the works themselves and of the purpose 
for which they are used. The unique occasion of a great 
service in St. Paul's Cathedral is, of course, a far different 
thing from the daily drudgery of parish church singing, and 
to attain and maintain anything like the same level there, 
would be far more difficult, and therefore a greater achieve¬ 
ment. The one does but point the way for the other, and 
since it is done with the same material, it is a better 
example than the most highly cultivated of Cathedral 
services. These latter are, as a rule, lamentably deficient 
in the spirit that giveth life; having too often lost sight 
of the necessary unity between the religious and artistic 
ideals in church music, they fail equally to attain either. 
But in parish church music there is more hope, since the 
spirit is there, and only needs calling to the front. It is 
very muen to be wished that more frequent opportunities 
could be given to local choirs of joining forces to accom¬ 
plish what they cannot achieve alone. There are great 
practical difficulties, utilitarian needs of churches standing 
in the way, but the work of the Lond->n Church Choir 
Association is in the right direction, and may do much 
more to make church singing what it should be, the 
natural and artistic expression of the deepest and most 
intimate religious feeling. 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S SKULL. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir.—T he sorry fate that has befallen the skull of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to which you refer in your issue of October 28, seems to me a 
matter which, in this, the tercentenary year of the great writer's birth, 
might well receive further attention. The position of the citizens of 
Norwich in the matter is at least peculiar. On the one hand they can 
claim to have honoured the memory of their greatest worthy by erect¬ 
ing a statue of him in their midst; on the other they are open to the 
reproach that they have for years allowed the skull of that fantastic 
old great man," to borrow a phrase applied by Lamb to another of his 
masters, to remain an object of mere curiosity in one of their museums. 
But the matter is one that concerns others than the citizens of 
Norwich, and it is to be hoped that the world of English letters will 
realise that the retention of the relic in its present position is nothing 
less than a scandal. I would like therefore to be allowed to suggest 
that an appeal signed by some of our eminent men of letters be pre¬ 
sented to the authorities of the Norwich Medical Museum asking that 
the skull may be restored to its former resting-place. I hope that the 
matter may be referred to again in your columns. 

November 1. C. H. H. 


HERONDAS III. 61-62 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T his locus vexatus, referred to in yours of this week, may be 
read d petre, UavW ..." to show P. to the moon of Acesaeus." Paoni 
(Coptic ; variously written, and scanned \j - \j in *■ Anthology ’’) was 
an Egyptian month, answering to June, and in it cakes (<r<X^ is also 
a cake) in shape of asses were offered up, as now cakes are eaten in 
month of Moharram. In text, the moon-calf to be flogged has the 
cake of the ass (fool's cap); Acesaeus = Macedonian or Alexandrian, 
his “ full moon ” being " la lune ” of the French schoolboy jargon. 

Another explanation would be reading a word meaning " light,” 
such as rarbv —to translate " showing light to the moon," in sense of 
" painting the lily.” 

Rennes University, November 6. H. H. Johnson. 


THE LYRICS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
To the Editor 0/ The Academy 

Sir, —Reading your delightful article on the perfect lyric, I see 
there is no mention at all of Sir Walter Scott. Yet—whatever one 
may think about his longer pieces—lias he not once or twice struck 
the lyric note almost perfectly? There is "Proud Maisie,” and 
(although the refrain is heard) " County Guy " is full of exquisite 
suggestion and music, though, of course, far behind " Ye banks and 
braes.” 

And, may I quote four lines of his which I have never seen printed, 
but which, in spite of a hint of grotesqueness, do seem to hold some of 
the haunting quality of the true classic : 

” The Herring he loves the merry moonlight 
And the Mackerel loves the wind, 

Hut the Oyster loves the dredging song 
For he comes of a gentler kind.” 

ffrida Wolfe. 


CIIATTERTON'S LIFE AND WORKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — Popular knowledge of Chatterton’s life and works dan 
scarcely be so limited as the paragraphs in your " Literary Week ’’ of 
4th instant imply. Apart from several notable papers on Chatterton, 
which have appeared in various English and foreign reviews, as well 
as the comparatively recent biographies of him by Messrs. Martin, 
Wilson and Masson, his works have been issued of late years in cheap 
editions by Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co., and W. Scott: by the 
last, in ” The Canterbury Poets " series, at a shilling. It is true that, 
with the exception of Dr. Wilson’s and Mr. E. Bell's accurate bio¬ 
graphies and Dr. Skeat’s scientific edition of the poems, the modern 
lives of the poet have been fiction and bis works falsified. 

By papers in Harper’s Magazine, the Athenieum, etc., I have shown 
that there is still much unused material for both a new life and a new 
edition of the works of Chatterton : much to supply and much to dis¬ 
card in both. My mother having spent her early life in closest com¬ 
munion with nearly all the persons of any standing in society who 
were personally acquainted with Chatterton, I have had unique 
opportunity for gaining a knowledge of his life and character. 
Duiing the last twenty years I have compiled all available data about 
the poet, and shall speedily place the result of my investigations before 
the public, in the shape of an entirely new and faithful biography of 
him. 

November 7. John H. Ingram. 


POE, TENNYSON, WORDSWORTH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —“The noblest poet that ever lived," was Poe’s eulogium of 
Tennyson ; but, as for Wordsworth, Poe had " no faith in him.” And 
the secret of that admiration and this aversion seems to have lain 
simply in Poe’s closer temperamental approach to Tennyson than to 
Wordsworth. 

Take the several attitudes of the three poets towards Death. Poe 
saw Death in its charnel-house aspect; Tennyson regarded it through 
the distorting cloud of dust aroused, as it were, in his mind by the 
conflict of scientific with theological ideas; while Wordsworth, the 
truer child of Nature, viewed it as simply and naturally as the little 
ones who played, happy as the sunbeams, around their baby sister s 
grave. 

Of course, Poe was right in accounting Tennyson a great and noble 
poet; but he was lamentably wrong in disparaging Wordsworth. The 
morbid author of "The Conqueror Worm” could surely never have 
felt the " sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused." Not 
for him were the “ round ocean and theliving air.” Owl-like he loved, 
in fancy, to haunt old ruins in the dark, or meditate in the dimness of 
a sullen evening by “some sepulchre, remote, alone.” Many of his 
poems and most of his tales (not to impugn the intrinsic merits of 
either) are peculiarly gruesome and repellent. To turn from them to 
the “ woods and hills ” of Wordsworth is like going forth amid the 
dew and sunshine of a midsummer's morning after a night of horrid 
dreaming. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that I suggest a similar mor¬ 
bidity in Tennyson. Far from it; but the haunting tone of pessimism 
so often dominant in Tennyson’s poems would be far more agreeable to 
the gloomy spirit of Poe than would be the quiet optimism of Words¬ 
worth. whom he despised because he could not understand. 

Of Tennyson, Poe said there was no poet “ so little of the earth 
earthy ” ; of himself he might have said there was none so unearthly. 
Some readers there may be who take a fearful delight in his neurotic 
writings; a minority, happy only when miserable, may sympathise 
with the croaking cry of " Nevermore " ; but there must be many who 
think, with the writer, that Poe is too fond, like the ghouls in his 
" Bells,” of " rolling on the human heart a stone ” ever to secure that 
affection which it is a poet’s highest triumph to win. Great was his 
genius, but very unhappy was its bent; while his attitude towaids 
Wordsworth speaks little for either Pce's judgment or his charity. 

November 6. J. B. Wallis, 
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MACAULAY'S NEW ZEALANDER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If the correspondents who have during the past weeks been 
painfully discovering parallels to Macaulay's New Zealander in 
Shelley, Henry Kirke White, Mrs. Barbauld, and Horace Walpole, 
will turn to Chambers's " Cyclopaedia of English Literature,” vol. iii., 
page 371, they will see, in addition to these well-known anticipations, 
three others noted : one by Macaulay himself in a review of Mitford's 
“History of Greece " in 1824 ; one from the “ Roman Conversations” 
Joseph Witcocks, F.S.A., published in 1797 and almost certainly 
known to an omnivorous reader like Macaulay; and one from Volney's 
“ Les Ruines, ” quite unquestionably known to him. 

Wilcocks foresaw "foreigners 2000 years hence sailing up the 
Thames in search of antiquities,” passing ” through some arches, in 
the broken bridge,” and viewing ” with admiration the still remaining 
porticoes of St. Paul's.” Volney also—seventeen years after Horace 
Walpole—made a traveller come hereafter to " the banks of the Seine, 
the Thames, or the Zuider Zee,” ” seat himself on silent ruins, and 
bemoan in solitude the ashes of Nations and the memory of their 
greatness.” 

W. W. 
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O'Donnell, Elliott. The Unknown Depths. Greening, 6s. 

Ludlow, James M. Sir Raoul. Oliphant, Anderson, 6s. 

Bell, J. J. Mr. Lion of London, and Some A fairs of the Heart. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s. 

De La Pasture, Mrs. Henry. The Man from America: a Sentimental 
Comedy. Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Henderson, M. Sturge. After His Kind. Duckworth, 6s. (Seep. 1177) 

Vernede, R. E. The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Fox, John, Jnr. Blue Grass and Rhododendron. Constable.6s.net. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. A Passage Perilous. New edition. Macmillan 
3s. 6d. 

Gould, Nat. The Selling Plater. Long, 2s. 

HI 8 TORY. 

Frazer, J.G. Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. Macmillan 
8s. 6d. net. 

[Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Lent term, 1905, 
under the title “ The Sacred Character and Magical Functions of King 
in Early Society/*] 

Indian Record series: Bengal in 175(0-1757- Edited, with notes and an 
historical introduction, by S. C. Hiil. 3 vols. Murray, 36s. net. 

[A selection of public and private papers dealing with the affairs of the 
British in Bengal curing the reign of Siraj-Uddaula.] 


James, David H. The Siege of Port Arthur. Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 

Bradley, A. G. In the March and Borderland of Wales. Constable, 10s. 6d. 

LITERATURE. 

Prior, Matthew. Poems on Several Occasions. The text edited by A. R. 
Waller. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Robertson, J. M. Did Shakespeare Write “ Titus Andronicus” f Watts, 
5s. net. 

Brooke, Stopford A. On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Morris, Sir Lewis. The New Rambler. Longmans, 6s. 6d. net. (See p.1172.) 

Lang, Andrew. The Secret of the Totem. Longmans, 10s. 6d. net. 

[A sequel to the “Social Origins and Primal Law,*’ published some three 
years ago, by Mr. Lang and Mr. J. J. Atkinson.] 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. Longmans, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Nicoll, W. Robertson. The Day-Book of Claudius Clear. Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 3«. 6d. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. Romance of the French Abbeys. Putnams, 15s. 
net. 

Howells, W. D. London Films . Harpers, 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Life and Religion . *' An aftermath from the writings of the Right 
Honourable Professor Max Muller.” By his wife. Constable, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Lang. Andrew. The Clyde Mystery. MacLehose, 4s. 6d. net. 

Gordon, Thomas. Creed and Civilisation. Francis Griffiths, 5s. net. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. Stories from Wagner. Harrap, 2s. 6d. 

liowell, H. L. Stories from Greek History. Retold from Herodotus. Harrap, 
2s. 6d. 

Abbott, J. II. M. An Outlander in England. Methuen. 

McLaughlin s New Dictionary. English-French and French-English. 
Siegle. 

Kernahan, Coulson. Visions. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd, The Interpretation of Nature. Bristol : Arrowsinith, 2s. 
net. 

Fifty Years of Failure. Confessions of an optimist. Smith, Eider, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Twain, Mark. Fditorial Wild Oats. Harpers, 2s. net. 

Smith, Horace. Interludes. Macmillan, 5s. 

[Fourth series, containing three essays and some verses.] 

Schnabel, Carl. Handbook of Metallurgy. Translated by Henry Louis., 
Second edition. Vol. i. Macmillan, 25s. net. 

Clerk, Agnes M. The System of the Stars. Second edition. A, &C. Black, 
20s. net. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. Shakesferian Synopses. Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Small, Abion W. General Sociology. Unwin, 18s. net. 

[An exposition of the main development in sociological theory from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer.] 

Ley. J. W. T. The Boz Birthday Book. Chapman & Hall, 35. 6d. net. 

Constable, F. C. Poverty and Hereditary Genius. Fifield, as. 6d. net. 


NATUBAL HISTORY. 

Beebe, C. William. Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. Constable, 10s. 6d. net. 
Prttiei son, A. H. Nature in Eastern Norfolk. Methuen. 6s. 

Burroughs, John. Ways of Nature. Constable, 5s. net. 

Selous, Edmund. The Bird-Catcher in the She/lands. Dent, 10s. 6d. net. 
Pictures from Nature. By Chtrry and Richard Kearton. Cassell, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

[A portfolio of fifteen photographs of birds and beasts at home. An Edition 
de luxe is also issued at £2 as. net, each picture being signed by the 
photographer.! 

POETRY. 


Wynne, C. Whitworth. Poems and Plays. KeganPaul.7s.6d.net. 

Godfreys Quest: a fantastic poem. By Lady Lindsay. Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Savage, Minot J. America to England , and other Poems. Putnams, 6s. 
Ware, John D. The Guarding of a Goddess. Gay & Biid. 3s. net. 

Hunt, Mrs. T. Sterry. In Bohemia, with Studies for Poems. Gay & Bird, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Last Poems of Richard Watson Dixon, D.D. Frowde, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Book of Verse. By Lady Magnus. Routledge, 2s. 6d. net. 

Street, Lilian. Shadow and Gleam. Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net. 

Colboroe, Hubert S. C. After-Dinner Ballads, and The MaieUn. Greening, 


^ 3 . 

Rickett, Leonard A. Poems of Love and Nature. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 


BEPBINT 8 . 

Bibliotheca Romanica : Bibliotheque F'anfaise—Moliere, Le Misanthrope and 
Lts Femmes Savantes ; Corneille, Lc Cid\ Des-cartts, Discours de la 
Methode ; Restif de la Brettonne, L'an 2000. Bibli teca Italiana—-Dante, 
Divina Cornmedia /.: Inferno. Boccaccio, Decameron I.: Primagiomata. 
Biblioteca Espanola—Calderon, La l ida is Sue Ho. Bibliotera Portugueza 
—CanrOes, Os Lusiadas. Strassburg : Heitz, m.40. 

George Eliot's Silas Atarner. Illustrated by C. E Brock. Dent. 

Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan, 6s. 
Lever’s Charles O'Malley. Illustrated by Phiz. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

GUsing's Private P. pers of Henry Ryecroft. Constable, 2S. 6d. net. 

The Poems of John Henry Newman. The Sacred Treasury. Lane, 2s. net. 
Tennyson’s Maud. Flowers of Parnassus. Lar.e, is. net. 

Sainte-Bcuve, C. A. Profils Anglais. Les classiques fran^ais. Dent, is. 6d. 
net. 

Salt, H. S. Percy Bysshe Shelley : Poet and Pioneer. Fifield, 2s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

McFayden, John Edgar. An Introduction to the Old Testament. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. 

Jordan, Louis H. Comparative Religion: its Genesis and Growth. T. & T. 
Clark, 12s. net. 

Inskip, James Theodore. The Pastoral Idea. Macmillan, 6s. 

Reid, W. A. Christian Prayer. Blackwood. 5s. i.et. 

Heaton, W. J. Our Oion Lnglish Bible: its Translators and their Work . 
Francis Griffiths, 5s. net. 
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Bruce, W. S. Social Aspects of Christian Morality. Croall Lectures. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1os. 6d. net. 

Essays on Some Theological Questions of the Day. By Members of the 
University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete. MacmilUn, 
12s net. 

Westcott, Brooke Poss. The History of the English Bible. Third editiod, 
revised bv William Aldis Wright. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 

Young, T. Dinsdale. The Enthusiasm of God. Hodder tk Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 

[A selection of sermons.] 

Knowling, R. J. The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. Hodder Jk 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. ne*. 

[An attempt to estimate the value of Sf. Paul’s testimony in relation to the 
life of the Compels and to the life of the Church. With some remarks on 
the validity of the documents on which these relations are based.] 

Ferries, G. The Growth of Christian Faith. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Blount, Godfrey. The Science of Symbols. Fifield, 2s. 6d. net 
TOPaG«APfiY A Xt) VEt. 

The Italian Lakes. Painted by Ella Du Cane; described by Richard ftagot 

Black. 20s. net. 

Watson, W. J. Place Names of Ross and Cromarty. Inverness : The Northern 
Counties Printing & Publishing Co., 


THE BOOKSHELF 

The Royal Forests of England. By J. Charles Cox, LL. D„ F.S.A. 
The Antiquary’s Books. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.)—This account of the 
Koyal Forests of England is of peculiar interest to-day when a schemi 
for the afforestation of Ireland has been warmly advocated by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell as a means for answering one of the Irish questions 
—the question of depopulation. But whatever interest the '• neglected 
story " of the forests, once so widely developed and with so great an 
influence on our social and economic life, may have, it owes more of 
it to the telling in Dr. Cox's book. The presentment is severe and 
concise to a fault; the text reads like a footnote in large type. No 
doubt in the " heartless work ” of cutting down by more than one half 
the material gathered for the book, large sacrifices must have been 
made of colour and human interest as well as of the records of entire 
forests, for, as Dr. Cox says, it would have been easy enough to have 
iound original materials sufficient to fill a separate volume foralmostall 
of the forests named. The result is such crowding and prominence of 
detail that we cannot see the royal forests for the trees. But if the 
book is not very readable, it is learned, and speaks of immense 
research. Very little is made of the personal and social side of 
hunting and its extraordinary prominence in the days when it was 
held that none but those devoted to the chase could become great or 
attain a green old age; or of its influence upon all classes from our 
kings and queens down to the irrepressible gentlemen who indulged 
themselves in the "rude Gothic" sport of night poaching and de¬ 
scended to steal the king's deer. We have an interesting picture of 
these self-styled “ Deer Hunters ” of Cranborne Chase in their beehive 
caps and cumbrous wadded jackets. Some of the illustrations are of 
great interest; others from manuscripts are inadequate. A notable 
defect in the book is the lack of any maps, and it is a pity that the text 
should be marred by many clerical errors. On page 67 Northumber¬ 
land should be Northamptonshire; page 62, the date 1541 should be 
1841; the first edition of Gervase Markham's "Country Content¬ 
ments” is 1611 not 1615 ; and the manuscript of Twici, printed by Sir 
Henry Dryden, was not the Gyfford, as stated by Dr. Cox, but an 
earlier one in the French language in the Phillips library ; and Blane 
is put down as the author of “ The Gentleman's Recreation ” instead 
of Blome. 

“ The great heart of the people ” is a hackneyed phrase, but it is to 
the great heart of the people, presumably, that we owe the second im¬ 
pression of Baron Suyematsu's The Risen Sun (Constable, 12s. 6d. net). 
As a people we seem to feel an imperative need, from time to time, to 
take some or other nation to our bosom. A year and eight months ago, 
on the outbreak of war. the Japanese was the favoured race, and otr 
much-vaunted sense of chivalry and justice found expression in excited 
panegyrics of the winning, aud fierce denunciations of the losing, 
side. For ourselves, we admite the Japanese, but our admiration is 
tempered by recognition of their deficiencies, and we hope that if a 
third impression of his book be called for, Baron Suyematsu, remem¬ 
bering the exalted moral pinnacle to which bis nation has risen in the 
eyes of the world, will endeavour to distribute bis praise and his blame 
a little more fairly. We are not, in this Review, concerned with 
politics; we are concerned with history, and " The Risen Sun ” would 
gain in historical accuracy if a perhaps natural bias—or, should we 
say, predisposition ?—were eliminated. 

Puvis de Chavattnes. By Arsine Alexandre. (Newnss' Art Library, 
3s. 6d.)—The new volume of this most useful and instructive series 
will be all the more welcome because it deals with an artist whose 
best work, from its very nature, mast remain unknown to the large 
section of art-lovers who have never crossed the Channel. The late 
M. Puvis de Chavartnes. though essentially an original observer of 
nature, was deeply influenced by the great Italians of the Renaissance, 
but, like Watts, he was moved more by their frescoes than by their 
altar-pieces, and, again like Watts, he craved for walls to decorate. 
France, wiser in these matters than England, granted the artist his 
desire, and the result was those noble designs for the Pantheon and 
Sorbonne at Paris, for the great gallery at Lyons, and for many other 
public buildings in Paris and the Departments. Even robbed of their 


peculiar delicate colour the works reproduced in this volume make 
manifest the dignity of the artist’s composition, his supreme skill in 
grouping, his free and powerful draughtsmanship, and his wonderful 
eye for balance and decorative effect. To some his favourite floating 
figures may seem too well supported by clouds of a certain solidity, 
but they always give the requisite contrast to the still figures, while the 
greatly reduced size of the reproductions tend to make these and other 
figures appear stiller than they actually look in colour. The story of 
the artist's struggles against an unappreciative public, his aims and 
opinions in the practice of painting, together with many charming 
glimpses of his winning personality, are given suggestively and sym¬ 
pathetically by M. Arsene Alexandre in his prefatory note. When we 
read that “ his ruling inspiration was to represent the ennobling of 
man by knowledge," when we hear of his generous gift to Amiens, of 
his determination to carry out great paintings in the grand style at his 
own expense if no commission was forthcoming, we are reminded of 
the many parallels that exist between the artistic aims and working 
lives of Puvis de Chavattnes and our own great master, G. F. Watts. 

It would be interesting to know exactly how many books about 
Napoleon have been published, and how many about (teople who have 
been brought back from the grave, as it were, to throw “ sidelights " 
on the Emperor. We should have thought that from the Duchesse 
d'Abrantesand M. de Norvinsdown to M. Joseph Turquan, we had had 
a sufficiency of biographers of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, King of 
Westphalia, libertine and, as his brother called him, polisson. Mr. 
Philip Walsingbam Sergeant, however, would seem not to agree with 
us, and in The Burlesque Napoleon (Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net) he 
sketches once more what he calls " the curious doubly meteoric career, 
from street urchin to King, and again from ruined exile to Prince 
Imperial and Marshal of France, of one . . . who in his own eyes 
was every inch a King. “ The book adds nothing to the sum of our 
knowledge of the period, and details of the life of a man whose chief 
claim to remembrance is that, in Mr. Sergeant's words, he was a 
'• monumental rake,” do not appeal to us. 

Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. By Emma Gurney Salter. (Dent, 
4s. 6d. net.)—Miss Salter is already known by her translation of St. 
Bonaventura's “ Life of St. Francis of Assisi" in the Temple Classics, 
and to that work the volume now before us makes a good companion. 
Although it consists largely of catalogues of pictures, frescoes, friezes, 
stained glass groups and so forth, it is not designed chiefly as a 
historical study of the works of ait with which it deals; its main 
interest is for the Franciscan student. Fortunately the two interests 
—the artistic and the purely antiquarian—are not infrequently com¬ 
bined, a notable instance of this combination being the famous set of 
frescoes by Giotto and his pupils in the Upper Church at Assisi. But 
the representations of Francis, his followers and indeed all things 
Franciscan, and the influence of the Saint in early Italian art 
generally, are followed up and chronicled with a pertinacity and 
thoroughness which only the special student can appreciate. We see 
first all the pictures by the earlier artists who took the incidents which 
they painted from the first lives of the Saint; then those works in 
which he is shown in the company of the Holy Family or the Trinity ; 
then, as he grows more and more legendary, those later productions 
which deal more especially with miracles, worked either during his 
lifetime or, more often, after his death, either by his appearance on 
the scene (as for instance in the restoration to life of the Spini child, 
by Domenico Ghirlandajo), or through the influence of relics or places 
made holy by him. Next comes a list of representations of the most 
famous Franciscan saints, a short study of Franciscan churches, and 
lastly a chapter dealing with the treatment of the subject in sculpture, 
mostly devoted to the Della Robbia. As we have said, this is not a 
critical study of the painters; but no one can study the Franciscan 
elements in painting without gaining a certain knowledge of the early 
development of that art. For that humble and saintly personage, the 
" poverel di Dio”—whom Renan calls a sordide mendiant —was uncon¬ 
sciously the greatest Maecenas the world has ever known ; and the 
great artistic revival which originated with the building of the church 
at Assisi was but one of the many expressions which his immense 
personal influence found in the Middle Ages. 

The Siege and Fall of Port Arthui. By W. Richmond Smith. (Nash, 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Richmond Smith's book is a narrative, illustrated 
with photographs, which to a certain extent will be useful. It is of a 
class which has become common since the invention of the war corre¬ 
spondent (the author was correspondent of the Associated Press and of 
Reuter's Telegram Company), and cannot pretend to the title of 
history : there are too many superlatives in the book for that. It con¬ 
tains, however, much that the real historian of the war may value if 
he can manage to sift the facts. Mr. Richmond Smith is too ardent a 
journalist to be a writer of military history. His pen appears to’be 
readier than his thoughts. His logic is faulty, and his conclusions are 
not for that reason to be compared with his undoubted powers of 
observation and description. To take one example will be sufficient. 
" Beri-beri,” he says, "is caused by a steady rice diet," and on the 
next page, after describing the treatment of rice to prevent fermenta¬ 
tion, he gives his views on the causes of dysentery and typhoid. He 
must needs be a brave man to be a war correspondent, but physical 
valour is as nothing compared with the moral courage of the layman 
who thus lays down the laws which doctors, knowing their ignorance, 
are afraid to frame. The author’s account of what he saw of the 
fighting is both interesting and graphic, but if he has studied military 
history or followed the lines of any other war his modesty has 
restrained him from acquainting his readers of the fact. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Incorporated] ASSURANCE [i.D. 1720. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 

For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 

ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ OBITER DICTA.” 

Now ready in crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price Ss. net. 

IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This new Volume consists of a series of bright Essays on literary subjects 
in the author’s attractive manner. Among them may be mentioned an 
appreciation of Locker Lampson, entitled “A Connoisseur,” in which some 
interesting personal details of that eminent Collector's life and pursuits are 
given. 

Contents.— Bodley’s Library — Bookworms — Confirmed Readers — First Editions—Gossip) in 
a Library—Librarians at Play—Lawyers at Ploy—The Non-Jurors—Lord Chcsteifi !d—The 
Johnsonian Legend—Boswell as Biographer—Old Pleasure Gardens—Old Booksellers—A Few 
Words about Copyright—“ Hannah More ” once More—Arthur Young—Thomas Paine— Charles 
Bradlaugh—Disraeli ex relatione Sir William Fraser—A Connoisseur—Our Great Middle Class— 
Tar and Whitewash—Itineraries—Epitaphs—Hansard—Contempt of Court—Edward VII., Cap. 


t 


NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME ON THE LITERARY 
CHARACTERS OF THE LAKE COUNTRY. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 68. 


LffH^RY CELEBRITIES OF THE 1AKE DISTRICT. 

By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 

“The volt me is intelligently written, well illustrated, ar.d attractively b->und.”— Record 
“The book is one to send the visitor away to the Lake District with renewed zest, and 
enhance his glowing recollections when he returns.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A USEFUL WORK FOR WRITERS GENERALLY. 

In crown 8vo, printed on antique pajer, and suitably bound, price 2 e« 6 d. net 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE AUTHOR. Being 

Practical Hints on Literary Work. By C. E. HEISCH. 

“As an introduction to the detper itudy of the subject the book will afford pleasant reading 
to those who are thinking of interesting themselves in the pursuit of literature .”—The Author. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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NIVERSITY" COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. . 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN at the 
above. College, at a Salary of /300 a year. 
APPLICATIONS, together with 70 printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the undersigned, Rom 
whom all particulars may be obtained, not later 
than Tuesday, November 28, 1905. 

J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


Y OUNG GENTLEMAN, anxious to improve 
his knowledge of Foreign Languages, wishes 
to correspond with a Frenchman already having a 
fair knowledge of the English language, and eager 
to improve it by correspondence.—H. Cooling, 
Burneside, Kendal, England. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

4 SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Second Mistress St. Fel.x School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London ; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


Books Wanted 


H 


OMAS THORP, 

4 Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

TV/T ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
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missions executed. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. • New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


S ecretaryship sought, for January 1906, 
by a lady graduate of Edinburgh.—Write 
“ M. M. S.," 90 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 

& €i)ristmas Course of ILectures. 

R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Professor HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., will deliver a Course of Six Lectures 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “Astronomy,” 
commencing on Thursday, Dec. 28, 1905, at 
3 o’clock ; to be continued on Dec. 30 ; and Jan. 
2, 4, 6, 9, 1906. Subscription (for Non-Members) 
to this Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen. 
Half a Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season. 
Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at 
the Institution. 


Publishers’ Mediums. 


THE 8PHERE 

6 d . Weekly . 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


S TEVENSON (R. L.) Treasure Island, 1883 
Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885 
Prince Otto, 1 38 5 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll, 1886 
Underwood. 1887 
The Merry Men, 1887 
Memories and Portraits, 1887 
Ticonderoga, 1887 

Father Damien, Sydney or Edinburgh, 1890 
War in Samoa, reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
1893 

A Story of a Lie, 1882 
Some College Memories. 1886 
Stevenson and Henley, Admiral Guinea, a pamphlet, 1884 
Beau Austin, a pamphlet, 1884 
Robert Macaire, a pamohlet, 1885 
Deacon Brodie, a pamphlet. 1880 
Stevenson (R. L.) Notice of a New Form of Intermittent Light 
for Lighthouses, Edinburgh, 1 1871 
On the Thermal Influence of Forests, Edinburgh, 1873 
Testimonials in Favour of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
N D[l88l] 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol 8, 
1872-3 

t Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
vol 8, 1870-1 
The South Seas, 1890 
Any of his Davos Plate Publications 
Moral Emblems, Black Canyon, etc., Davos Plate, 1882 
Walter T. Spencer, 97 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. — Vol ii. of 

” First Series of the “ Mis. et Her.’*, 1870 or 1871, good [vice. 
Copy of vol i. same Series for sale.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 

’ Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

mox. HOLLVIt, s PIMMOKB SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


E gyptian dynasties* manual.— 

By J. B. DIMBLEBY. From their own 
Ecliptic Records and Heliacal Risings of Sirius. 
Price is. A reliable work.—E. Nistkr, 24 St. 
Bride Street, E.C., or author, Observatory House, 
Wanstead, N.E. 


JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA—a record of the 

* History, Religion, Literature, and Customs of the Jewish 
People from the earliest times. Prepared by 400 Scholars and 
Specialists, 19 vols, royal 8 vo, doth, near. Funk & Wagnalis, 
t 9 °'- 5 . j£*7 net for £g. Walker, 57 Briggate, Leeds. 


Typewriting" 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under¬ 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. per 1000 words j qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


T YPEWRITING.—Novels, gd.iooo, reduction 
for regular work. Translations. Short articles 
by return.—Miss Handley, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons. Piays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY OHRONIOLE 

to or ta Pages Daily. 

Popular Fbaturrs ark:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specialty dealt iclth . 
Fullest Reports of All Ourrent Events and Special 
Telegrams from OorrMpendent* Everywhere. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

to, 19 , X4, and 16 Pages Daily. 

The Evkking Paper of thk Educated Mam 
and His Family. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper tn the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for Jfctr Books . 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street. Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRES8 

The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 

AND the 

Northern Half of Sootland. 

Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements art inserted on Literary Ptfe'. 

NEW BOOK* ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 

London Office : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

I* the most widely circulating paper In the 
four Western Counties. 


London Private Wire Office: 

47 FLEET STREET. E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Pt-VstODTHtSM, London.” 
Telephone No. : 165 Holborn. 

S' 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW ROOKS 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a New Anthology by Mr. E. V. LUCAS, Author 
of “ The Open Road,” entitled 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN. A Little Book for the Urbane. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

They also announce that they now publish 

THE OPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
and that this famous book has been reset, and that a large number of New Pieces have been added. A Gold-lettered Cloth Case for the two 
volumes can be purchased for is. net. 

AN OUTLANDER IN ENGLAND. Impressions of an Australian in England. 

Hy J. H. M. ABBOTT, Author of “Tommy Cornstalk,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A series of impressions of England and the English from an Australian point of view. Its interest for English readers lies in the fact that it presents a view of their country 

and its conditions which is impossible from an interior standpoint. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Robinson. With 160 

Plates in Collotype and one in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

£ 77 te Connoisseur x Library. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. With 

numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ Lamb has found a biographer after his own heart from ouc of his own best pupils. 1 imes. 

MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

By JANET AT.DIS. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 

A picture of a famous salon and of society in the last years of the reign of Louis XV , the 
close of the courtly da vs of the" Old Regime ” 

“ A sympathetic and eminently interesting contribution to the literature of the period. A 
generally charming re'ord.'*— East Anglian Times. 

“Many stirring incidents and a wealth of anecdote are to be found in this absorbingly in¬ 
teresting book.”—S ussex Daily News. 

MARY STUART. By Florence MacCunn. With over 40 Illus- 

tions, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 

“The author has not space enough for controversy, but exhibits comph te balance of judg¬ 
ment. Her narrat ve is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of the picturesque. She is 
extremely sympathetic, but she is entirely free from the credulity into which sympathy is apt 
to run.”—A thknjEum. 

M The story has been told a thousand times, but none is better or fresher than this latest 
version. The charm of the book is its womanly insight and more than womanly compassion.”— 
Liverpool Post. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Roe. With many Illustrations 

by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A volume which is sorely needed.”— Daily Mail. 

“ Full of interest and instruction to collectors.”— Truth. 

JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. Mitton. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A biography of lane Austen and a picture of the society of her time. 

“A very careful and complete study of the authoress and her surroundings ”— Globe. 

“The care ul studies of the novels and the excellent sketches of English life a hundred 
years ago give Miss Mitton’s took a distinct value of its own.”— Liverpool Courier. 

“ Valuable and entertaining.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With a Commentary by W. F. 

COBB, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The author has amply achieved his aim, and theie is scarcely a page on which some fresh 
or fruitful suggistion may rot be found.” — Scotsman. 

THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H. B. Binns. With 

Portraits aud Illustrations. Demy 8vo, xos. 6d. net. 

In this Volume, the Author endeavours to portray one of the most striking figures o f modem 
times, aud gathers up the biographical information scattered through the pages of various works 
which are inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Innes. With 

Maps. Demy Svo, 10s. fid. net. 

Tliis is the Fourth Volume, but the Second Volume to be published, of the ucw History of 
England under Professor Oman’s Editorship. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE N0RMAN5 AND ANGEVINS. 

By H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of ‘'Charle¬ 
magne. * With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MASTER WORKERS. By Harold Beguie. With Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the methods, outlook and views on work of many distinguished person¬ 
alities— eg.. His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, M.P., General Booth, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. G. F. Watts 
Earl Roberts, etc. etc. 

” His sympathy is catholic ; his judgments are acute ; his observation is keen ; his verdicts 
are generous and humane. 1 his is a look of character and indix ideality.'”— Daily Mail. 
“Altogether admirable,”— Sussex Daily News. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : his Life, Times, Work, Sitters, 

and Friends. By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This work is a full treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose remirkable 
personality, eminence as a painter, and the picturesque character of whose times and acquaint¬ 
ances together provide a subject of great interest. 

THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENOLAND. By J. C. Cox, LL.D. 

F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ The Antiquarys Books. 

•‘Here is a treasure-house of antiqnarian learning. Here, too, is a store of curious infoima- 
f . 'u on the woodcraft that Shakespeare and his fathers knew so well.”— Outlook. 


NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. A Series of Observations 

on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and stalk-eyed Crustaceans found in that 
neighbourhood, with a list of the Species. By A. H. PATTERSON. With za Illustration, 
in Colour by FRAN K SOUTHGATE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE RIVIERA. By S. Baring-Gould. With many Illustrations, 

crown Svo, 6s. 

Uniform with Mr. Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, Cornwall, Dartmoor, 
Brittany, etc. 

A WANDERER in HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. With many 

Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by HERBERT MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ If the success of a book of travels is to be measured by the travel fever it excites in the 
veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm welcome. Dull of spirit mult he be who. 
skimming its pleasant pages, does not feel himself moved to follow in the ‘Wanderer’s’ foot¬ 
steps. It is the gaiety of our author, his simple pleasure in things seen and everything that 
delights the averuge man, which makes him so thoroughly agreeable a travelling companion.”— 
AtUES/EUM. 

“ Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun ; it is alive with wise interest.”— Times. 

DAN LENO: his Life and Achievements. By J. Hickorv 

WOOD. With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The author has carried out his task with a sympathy and ability which make the book 
good reading from the opening page to the conclusion ; and it is enriched with many photographs 
and drawi'igs, which will make the incomparable humorist live again in the memory.”— 
Daily News. 

The CITIES of UMBRIA. By Edward Hutton. With many 

Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A. PISA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A scries of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true poet in prose. 
Praise must be given to the splendid illustrations by Mr. Pisa.”— Daily Mail. 

The BIBLE and CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses and 

Sermons. By WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This volume attempts to prove the permanent claim of the Bible to be an inspired book and 
a guide to life 

“ Thoughtful and suggestive.”— Glasgow Herald. 

RICHE5 and POVERTY. By I.. G. Chiozza Money. Demy 8vo. 

5s. net. 

A fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 

“Mr. Money is a master of figures, and he understands the facts that lie behind them.”— 
Morning Leader. 

“The book teems with statistics, and yet it contains not one dull or uninteresting page.”— 
Daily News. 

SEA LIFE in NELSON’S TIME. By John Masefield. With 

many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A wonderful picture of sea life a hundred years ago. It is a clear, strong, live work, 
every line of it.”—D aily News. 

“A book which rvery grown-up Englishman should read and every English boy should 
possess and keep.”— Daily Telegraph. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

EDWARD HUTTON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

” A charming anthology . . ; all of gold.” — Daily Graphic. 

” An exquisite aud fragrant garland ; a x’olume to keep close at hand.” —T. P.’s Weekly. 

The SECRET of POPULARITY. By Emily Holt. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. net. 

This useful book shows the way to attain social success. 

The DOINGS of ARTHUR. Described and Pictured by the 

WESTMINSTER OFFICE BOY. 4 to, as. 6d. net. 

“A delightfully humorous book. The likenesses all through are thoroughly recognisable, and 
the points arc impossible to miss. It is certainly an enlightening picture for those who believe 
in ‘ Arthur,’ and an entertaining one for those who don’t.”— Westminster Gazette. 

MEASURE for MEASURE. By William Shakespeare. Edited 

by H. C. HART. Demy 8vo, 23 . 6d. net. { The Ardea Shakespeare. 

A MILTON DAY BOOK. Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fcap. 

8\o, as. 6d. net. 

CLAUDE. By Edward Dillon. With many Illustrations. Demy 

i6ino, as. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. With a Frontis- 

piece in Photogravure. In Two Volumes, pott 8vo, 3s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 

17 he Littlf Library, 
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NOW ItPAJDY. No. 1. Price Is. net. 

The MAGAZINE of FINE ARTS 

In Illustrated Review of the Fine and Decorative Arts of Other Days. 

The Mag Aline of IP in® Arts will appeal to all lovers of 

The Greatest Art the World has Produced. 

Although it is concerned chiefly with art that is old, it nevertheless has much that is new to present to its readers. The vast 
accumulations of all that is best in the art of many centuries have been drawn upon, and Arts and Crafts that are old in years, 
1 . fre "l a# a new discovery to the majority of art-lovers, are dealt with by British and Foreign experts, capable of impartir g 
valuable information in a readable manner. The care exercised in the selection of the writers of the articles, and the employment 
ol all the most successful modem reproductive processes for the illustrations, which are very numerous, will render the magazine 

VALUABLE TO COLLECTORS 

of objects that owe their interest to artistic rather than to merely archaeological qualities, as well as to 

ART STUDENTS 

presentation of the various aspects of the art of the Great Masters, and typical 


CONTENTS OP No. 1. (NOV.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES. 

x. Reproduction in Photogravure of Jordaens'painting, The Triumph of Bacchus.** 
a. Tinted reproduction of Jordaens* painting, A Christ among the Doctors.” 

3. Reproductions in Colours of the oil painting, “ De Tabley Hall,” by Richard Wilson, R A. 

4. Tinted Reproduction of the Landscape by Richard Wilson, R.A., entitled “ Lake Nemi." 

5. Reproduction in Colours of a Sicilian Brocade of the Twelfth Century. 

6 Reproduction in Colours of a Peruvian Pottery Vessel. 

7 * 8. Two Reproductions in Colours of Sketches by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


ARTICLES. 

The Development of the Art of Jakob Jordaens. By Professor MAX ROOSES. 

The Great Forerunner of Modern Sculpture: Donatello. By LAURENCB HOUSMAN. 

The Landscape Painters of England. RICHARD WILSON, R.A. By Sir JAMES D. LINTON, R.I. 

Sicilian Woven Fabrios of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By A F. KENDRICK. 

Peruvian ^PotWjg^wPh Designs representing Scenes from Life and Mythological Lore. By 

Vandalism tn India: Letter Concerning the Preservation of Objeots of Interest. By GEORGE CECIL 
Gainsborough’s Drawings at the British Museum. By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 
Some Old-English Bracket and Long-Case Clooks. By F. j. BRITTBN. 

Two Anoient Houses Rescued by the national Trust. By NIGEL BOND. 

Notes and Comments from the Principal Art Centres. 

Reviews. 

Sixty-four Paget of Bonding Matter. Bight Sumptuous Supplemental Plates, Seventy-three Text 

Illustrations. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 

Of all Bookseller! *nd Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers for is. sd. (Foreign, is. 6d.) 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Newnes Thin-Paper Classics 


. These chiming and portable volumes are small enough for the pocket (6}in. by 4 in., and fin. thick), yet larae enouah for 
Jf hC f^h volume "l lar * c ty P e . on a thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece mid Title-page 

to each volume pnnted on Japanese vellum, and m a dainty binding, they make admirable pocket companions. P 8 


Cloth, 3s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB’S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELLS LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, a 

vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LAN DOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INOOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNINGS POEMS, a Vote. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ILIAD. 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN, a Vols. 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTO¬ 
PHER MARLOWE. 


i; PMMall GairtU.--" The ’ Thin Paper Classics ’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know in its own particular 
comprehensitmVs 1 aDy 0 raasoniibIe 0 mind > wuid^wls^'' 1 “ ““ <Urd ,ha h *« ’> “ » « ’JS. and 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure 
to announce that they will publish on or about 
January 5, 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

BY 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


VOLUME V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY 

By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B.. M.A., D.Litt., 
LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compro¬ 
mise of the 18th Century—Effects of the Classical 
Renaissance, its Zenith and Decline; the Early 
Romantic Renaissance. 8vo, 10s. net 

*»* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 

10s. net each. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

A Memoir by his Son, HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON, late Governor-General of Australia. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Ex. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 

Lord Roberts's 
Forty-One Years in India 

With Illustrations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


KIPPS 

By H. G. WELLS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We have found ‘Kipps’ in many ways the 
most human and sympathetic of Mr. Wells's 
stories. ”—Spectator. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 

Thackeray’s Esmond. 

With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
and Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

By the late CANON AINGER. 

Lectures and Essays. 

By ALFRED AINGER, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

New Book by the Author of 
“The Faith of a Christian.’’ 

Conversations with 

Christ, A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 

Captain John Smith. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Works by the Author of 

“ELIZABETH AMD HER 

GERMAN GARDEN " 

Elizabeth and Her Qerman Garden, 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Illustrated Edition, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Solitary Summer. Extra crown 8vo 
6 s. Illustrated Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Benefactress. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugsn. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

The April Baby's Book of Tunes. Illus¬ 
trated in Colours by Kate Greenaway, 4to, 
6s. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO., "Ltd., London. 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’ S LIST. 

G. B. LANCASTER’S FIRST LONG NOVEL. 

A SPUR TO SMITE. By G. B. Lancaster, Author of “ Sons o’ 
Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Thk Even ini. Standard and Sr. James’s Gazette —” Mr. Lancaster writes of life in town 
and bush amid thj beaut cs o! \c.v Zealand ami on the sun-baked shores of Samoa with a liyraj 
and breathing eloquence. . . . * A Spur toSini’.e * is a book of great power and promise—it rises 
high out of the nick of modern fiction, and its successor, we hope, will rise yet higher. Mr. 
Lancaster has the right stuff in him.” 

JUST OUT-BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HEART’S HARMONY: A Novel. By Ethel M. Forbes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Thz great charm about this well-written love-story is the drawing of the character of the 
heroine—one of those delightfully breezy and original girls it is always a pleasure to rc ad about 
-still more to meet. Sho creates her own atmosphere wherever she g-xs, aid w.* fti d h-r 
personality thj ever-dominating force. . . . Th; author his provided a book that is well worth 
reading.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE POWER OF PLAY IN CHILD CULTURE. By G. 

Hamilton Archibald. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

" Full of suggestion and pract'cal hints.’'—S cotsman. 

44 An interesting contribution to the study of child-n y lology, and written in ^u n a 
papular form that it should find its place on th» bookshelf ol every mother,"—T he New Agl. 

A GIRL’S GARDEN. By M. M. Rankin. With beautiful Illustra¬ 
tions. Price 2S. net. 

“Written by a pen that has knowledge behind it, experience of both town and country 
gardens, and a true, deep love for flowers. Sensible in its view, thrifty in its regard to expense, 
simph and clear in expression, and refined in its general tone.”—P all Mali. Gazette. 

“Girls will fiid in this little book what they should fiad in the garden—refreshment and 
never-ending delight.”— Methodist Recorder. 

SHAKSPERE’S MASTER-PASSAGES. A Guide in Minia 
ture, with a Treasury of One Hundred Specimens selected by John 
Hogben. With specially designed title-page. Price 2s. net. 

44 ‘Shakspcrejs Master-Passages' are certainly well choeento show the Bard at his test, and 
are prefac d by a discriminating introduction which puts a reader into the proper state of critical 
apprehension to enjoy the variety of their beauties.”—S cotsman. 

THE INFANCY AND YOUTH OF JESUS. By the Rev. 
A. Morris Stewart, M.A., Author of 44 The Crown of Science," “The 
Temptation of Jesus," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

44 A sober, careful, competent, and thoroughly reverent presentation of its theme.” 

British Wkeklv. 

THE SHRINE OF FAITH: Our Lord’s Human Experience. 
By the Rev. T. H. Wright, Author of “ The Finger of God," etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

44 It is one of the freshest studies of our Lord's human experience that we have in English. 
i Preachers who cannot buy many books ought to try and buy this.”—E xaminer. 

PROGRESS AND PERFECTING. Studies in Christian Dis- 
cipleship. By the Rev. W. W. Sidkv, Author of ” The Silent Christ." 
Cloth txiards, 2s.- 

GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

THE GREEN-PAINTED SHIP: A Romance of Sea Adventure. 
By Robbrt Leighton. Illustrated by J. W. Charlton. Imperial i6mo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6s. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The letter we publish to-day on morbidity raises an 
interesting question. What is morbidity ? Our corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. Biddle, is right, we think, in regarding it as 
not altogether a matter of subject. There are some people 
who would find morbidity in the things of which a poet 
writes, and we do not question that a few would have the 
courage to carry their opinion to its logical conclusion and 
call such a poem as “ Full fathom five thy father lies," or 
Beaumont's lines on the tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
morbid. Equally, they would find a very great many of our 
English love-lyncs morbid. There is something to be said for 
this point of view; but there is this to be said against it, 
that, so far as literature is concerned, we have no right to 
limit an author's subject, or try to command his point of 
view. No matter what subject he talks of, no matter 
how he sees it, so long as his thoughts are his own and 
true to himself, and so long as he gives them fine ex¬ 
pression, there is every chance that his work may justly 
claim the title of literature, and attain the immortality 
of literature, which is, of itself, a proof of health. 
Catullus was, in one sense, a morbid poet; his work is 
to-day as full of life as ever it was. 


Without pressing this point too far, we may remember 
that there is in literature a far more dangerous kind of 
morbidity, the kind which produces really sickly work 
that is doomed to death from its birth. There is a lecture 
on Euphuism printed in the two volumes of Lectures and 
Essays by Canon Ainger with which Canon Beeching has 
just completed his labours as Ainger’s literary executor. 
Towards the end of that paper the lecturer hits, as it 
seems to us, upon the very note of this more dangerous 
kind of morbidity. Stretching the accepted use of the 
word euphuism, he applies it to all that is imitative, 
affected, insincere, in the thought of a man and his expres¬ 
sion of it. The really morbid writer is the man who has 
nothing much to say and a precious manner of saying it. 
His language is too fine for his thought; he wraps up his 
threepenny-bits in reams of coloured paper. There is 
no meaning, no soul in his work. It floats about for a 
moment like a soap-bubble, while that unlettered child, 
the public, claps its hands, and then it disappears. That 
is the real morbidity, and from it modem literature suffers 
the greater danger. The man who has the strength to see 
for himself horrible or unpleasant things, and to write 
about them in his own way, is less of a menace to literature 
than the imitative, affected stylist, who plays delicately 
with words, signifying nothing. 


Mr. Passmore Edwards has at length broken silence with 
regard to his own life. It is a silence prompted by ex¬ 
cusable but mistaken ideas of modesty. And the well- 
mown philanthropist may count himself fortunate in 
having been so little misrepresented as he has. Comp .red 
with the glaring mis-statements made about so many men 
in the “ public eye," it is a small matter to have it said that 
“ he bought the Builder from Mr. G. Maddick,” when the 


truth is that he bought the Building News from Messrs. 
Kelly. And the statement that he obtained a post on the 
Citizen instead of the Sentinel is not a very heinous offence 
when the subject of the statement refuses to give any 
information or to correct any proofs. 


It is not so many years since it was “ whispered on the 
house-tops ” that Mr. Edwards was not presenting libraries 
and convalescent homes, but purchasing a title. It is a 
pleasure to see the complete vindication of the purity of 
the motives of his philanthropy in copies of two letters, 
of which it is necessary to quote only a portion of one : 
"... Possibly his Majesty is not aware that the Queen 
his mother offered me a similar distinction (knighthood) 
many years ago [the letter is dated 1903] and which, after 
expressing my gratitude, I humbly declined, and which I 
again ask leave to do. . . ." About the wisdom or other¬ 
wise of this rejection we can, of course, express no opinion. 
But we can, and do, most strongly disagree with the 
publication of a few “ fragmentary reminiscences.” The 
generation which was familiar with the “ giants ” of litera¬ 
ture of the middle of the nineteenth century is dying out, 
and one with so many recollections of them owes a duty 
to the public. _ 


The story of his own struggles is well worth more than 
the passing mention it gets in “ A few footprints.” 
His first real entry into journalism was brought about by 
an unforeseen meeting with Mr. R. K. Philp, of the Sentinel, 
on the doorstep of the office of the West Briton. It is 
strange how many reputations have been founded on 
chance meetings of this description. Mr. Max Pember¬ 
ton’s rise is said to have dated from an accidental 
encounter on the steps of the British Museum. From the 
Sentinel, instead of £40 yearly, the sum he was engaged 
for, he received £10 for “ fifteen months’ devoted service.” 
The Echo, in which he was at one time associated with 
Mr. Samuel Storey, M.P., is dismissed in a few lines. 


At the age of twenty-three he came to London, and 
shortly after, with fifty pounds capital, launched the Public 
Good, a magazine of which he sold several thousands 
monthly. Even in France, where periodicals have come 
and gone so lightly, this would have been rather venture¬ 
some. The result was nothing more than expected—it 
failed to pay, and its proprietor “ brought out another, 
hoping that the second would prop up the first . . . and I 
went on for three or four years bringing out periodical 
after periodical.” His earliest efforts in the direction of 
self-enlightenment were the assimilation of Newton’s 
“ Optics ” and Locke’s “ Human Understanding ” : at the 
end of them he “ was no wiser than at the beginning.” 
In spite of “ Frank Danby’s ” scathing attack upon public 
libraries and their donors, the institutions on which Mr. 
Passmore Edwards has “ wasted ’’ money continue to aid 
in the machinery of production, when “ the bread that 
money would have bought ” would have been long con¬ 
sumed, and would have furthered just a little more that 
compulsory pauperisation which Mill deprecated. 


The difficulty of getting rid of stolen goods which possess 
a unique interest or notoriety suggests the reflection that 
the ways of transgressors are hard in more senses than one. 
Gainsborough’s famous Duchess of Devonshire was restored 
as mysteriously as it disappeared, and now a somewhat 
similar story comes from Gray's Inn. Last week the 
library of that society was robbed of the manuscript of 
“ Beda super Canticum Canticorum,” and of a printed 
copy of “ The Maske of Flowers," dated 1614. A few days 
later a workman employed on the new buildings in South 
Square found a parcel lying among some loose planks and 
rubbish, which proved to be the missing “ Beda,” wrapped 
up in a copy of the Daily Telegraph of November 9. The 
intervening adventures of this precious manuscript are 
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probably past finding out; but its “ conveyor ” appears to 
have thrown it over the hoarding from the passage leading 
from Gray’s Inn Square to Field Court, doubtless because, 
owing to the wide publicity given to the theft, he judged 
it impossible to dispose of his booty. Habent sua fata It belli. 
May the Inn have the good fortune to recover “ The 
Maske of Flowers ” as well! 


To some, no doubt, it will come as a surprise that in 
“ the dusty purlieus of the law ” there should be a collec¬ 
tion of the splendid products of the medieval scribe, but 
so it is, and the collection at Gray's Inn, though small, is 
valuable. The Gray’s Inn Library was in existence in 
1521, though it has been affirmed that Francis Bacon was 
the founder. In the seventeenth century it received 
various donations of books. The use of them, it appears, 
was unsatisfactory, for in 1645 two of the Masters of the 
Bench were instructed to inquire “ as to what books had 
been .delivered out of the Library, and by whom and to 
whom,” a possible result of the investigation being that 
it was ordered that “ noe Reader or other member of this 
Societie may take aney booke out of the Library,” and that 
one William Swynfield was to have charge of it for an 
annual salary of £3 6s. 8 d., and to see to alterations in the 
existing lock and key. 


The Library was rebuilt on a larger scale about 1840, 
and now consists of three rooms with ceiling and wains¬ 
coting of oak. In the principal room there is a bust of 
Lord Verulam, who, as Treasurer, paid for the first planting 
of the gardens. In those days there were no “ accursed 
Verulam Buildings,” as Lamb calls them. The Catalogue 
was printed for the first time in 1872. The Library consists 
mainly, of course, of law books. 


In that poetical contest between -Eschylus and Euripides 
which Aristophanes imagined inthenether world, Euripides, 
it may be remembered, essayed to declaim a couplet about 
one Oineus, which ALschylus did not permit him to finish. 

“Oineus while sacrificing the first-fruits"-“ Lost an 

oil-flask,” came the provoking interruption. Now, it 
seems, the curious are to learn more about this Oineus, for 
Drs. Hunt and Grenfell have unearthed some fragments of 
a tragedy which they incline to attribute to that lost play of 
Euripides which bore his name. Among other results of 
their last winter’s excavations, special interest attaches to 
a fragment of Philemon coming from the play on which 
Plautus based his Aulularia , a fragment of a discourse on 
Greek music seemingly older than Aristoxenus, and above 
all to a passage of sixty-eight consecutive lines which Dr. 
Grenfell thinks is probably the work of Menander himself. 
“ Oh, Nature and Menander,” ran the stupendous compli¬ 
ment of old, “ which of you imitated the other ? ” Perhaps, 
when this passage comes to be printed, we may be a step 
nearer to its appreciation. 


A fragment, supposed of Theophrastus, completes the tale 
of new discoveries, but various other papyri have been dug 
out, containing passages of extant works, which will be 
valuable for purposes of collation ; while the non-literary 
matter includes a mass of official and private correspon¬ 
dence, such as in previous years was found on examination 
to convey amusement as well as edification. Dr. Grenfell 
told his audience of supporters of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund that he and his colleague were in ten days leaving 
England for Oxyrhyncus for the last time. He repeated 
an interesting remark of the late Professor Mommsen, that 
the place in the study of history and archaeology which 
had been occupied during the nineteenth century by Greek 
inscriptions would be taken in the twentieth by Greek 
papyri. The lion’s share of the spoils in this domain has 
hitherto fallen to England, and Dr. Grenfell urged his 
hearers to a continuation of their support, without which 
England’s pre-eminence in this department of archaeology 
could not be maintained. 


The supplement to their facsimile reproduction of the 
Shakespeare First Folio, which the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press will publish early in December, promises 
to be of the greatest interest to all students of English 
literature. It consists of facsimile reproductions, in 
quarto form, of the earliest editions of that portion of 
Shakespeare’s work which had no place in the First polio: 
Pericles, and the volumes of poems—“ Venus and Adonis,” 
“ Lucrece,” and “ The Passionate Pilgrim.” 

To each of the volumes Mr. Sidney Lee furnishes an 
elaborate introduction embodying the latest results of his 
researches into the literary history and bibliography of the 
works. The investigations [cover a wide field and shed 
much new light on several vexed problems of Shakespearean 
criticism and bibliography. 

As instances, >ve are permitted to divulge th^t “Venus 
and Adonis ” is compared for the first time with French 
and Italian poems on the samp subject published some¬ 
what earlier in the sixteenth century; that fresh illustra¬ 
tions are given of the popularity of the Lucrece story in 
the Renaissance literature of Europe, and an endeavour is 
made to define the extent of Shakespeare’^ indebtedness 
to the verse of his predecessors at home and abroad- 


Then, again, the methods of Elizabethan publishers and 
printers are described with greater fulness than has been 
attempted before, and the devolution of the copyrights 
is traced to the end of the seventeenth century. A 
“ Census of Copies ” is appended as in the case of the First 
Folio facsimile, describing in minute detail all the exem¬ 
plars of the early editions known to be extant in Great 
Britain, America or Germany. As far as was possible 
Mr. Lee has personally examined such copies, and in other 
cases the information is supplied by the present owners. 


Only one thousand copies of this unique undertaking 
have been printed, of which two hundred and fifty are for 
America. It behoves Shakespearean students, librarians, 
bibliographers, and book-collectors, therefore, not to delay 
if they desire to secure copies, or, as happened with the 
First Folios, issued under similar conditions, they may be 
too late, or forced to purchase at a much advanced price. 


There are no signs as yet of the first volume of the 
official history of the war in South Africa, and the tax¬ 
payer’s voice will probably be heard when Parliament 
meets again. The delay and expense involved, however, 
are up to the present insignificant in comparison with the 
thirty-seven years of labour which the Americans spent 
upon the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. That history has been devised on a scale of 
magnitude which cannot fail to please, for it contains in 
all one hundred and thirty volumes, and has been pro¬ 
duced at a cost of about £570,000. The result is certainly 
the finest military record in existence, and it is made all 
the more valuable on account of the index volume, which 
is of the most scientific and complete description. The 
American has a talent for the making; of indices and 
catalogues, which lends an air of superiority to work of all 
kinds, and it is to be hoped that the history of the Boer 
War may be as well printed as are the American Official 
Records. 


The first number of Messrs. George Newnes’s monthly 
Magazine of Fine Arts has appeared in the course of this 
week. The aim of the magazine is to appeal to collectors, 
connoisseurs and art-students alike; it intends, apparently, 
to avoid the thorny paths of modern art, but to achieve 
novelty by resuscitating interesting and forgotten lore on 
ancient arts and crafts. If this first number may be taken 
as a fair specimen of its achievement, it should do well. 
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Here is Dr. Max Rooses writing on Jakob Jordaens; Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower on drawings of Gainsborough in 
the British Museum; Mr. A. F. Kendrick on early Sicilian 
woven fabrics; Sir James Linton on Richard Wilson ; Dr. 
Max Schmidt on Peruvian Pottery; Mr. Britten on clocks, 
and so forth: nearly all these articles are, in a sense, 
resuscitations, reminders of the claims of forgotten, half- 
forgotten, or neglected forms of art. Of the illustrations 
we cannot speak too highly. They make one wonder how 
such a paper can be produced at a shilling. The half-tone 
block has been made to do wonders in certain reproduc¬ 
tions, e.g., those to Mr. Laurence Housman's article on 
Donatello ; and has come off with fair credit in illustrating 
Dr. Rooses’ on Jordaens; while the coloured plates of 
Wilson and the other supplemental full-page plates are unex¬ 
ceptionable. Two slight improvements we would suggest 
are that the list of contents should be more easily accessible, 
and that a small blank space is better than a stray note 
put in to fill up a page. 


Messrs. Sotheby announce a sale of unusual interest to 
Shakespearean students to take place at their rooms on 
December 8 and three following days. Two first Quartos 
and one very early Quarto will be amongst the treasures 
which will come to the hammer. They are Much Adoe 
about Nothing, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Titus 
Andronicus. Much Adoe about Nothing was printed by 
V. S. for Andrew Wise and William Aspley, in 1600, and 
the copy to be sold, although it has been carefully washed, 
is in very sound condition. No copy appears to have been 
offered for sale by auction since 1890, when the Gaisford 
copy brought £130. The first edition of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was also published in 1600. Two editions 
were published in that year, one by Thomas Fisher, At 
the Signe of the White Horse, Fleete Streete, and the other 
by James Roberts. The present copy is the Roberts 
edition, and Halliwell believed it to have a prior claim to 
be regarded as the first edition. This is a perfect copy, and 
ought to bring a good price, as an imperfect copy was sold 
some years ago for £50. The very early Quarto which, 
until about a year ago, was the earliest known of Titus 
Andronicus, was published in 1600. In January of the 
present year a 1594 edition,which had been found in Sweden, 
was sold for £2000. The present copy lacks the title-page, 
and the corners of the pages are mended ; but, as there is 
no record of the sale of any other copy, there is no telling 
what it may bring. 


There are other Quartos to be sold, but not firsts, and 
no fewer than four copies of the Fourth Folio (1685) and 
one of the Third Folio (1664). A feature of the sale of 
great interest will be two copies of the first edition of 
Shakespeare’s Poems (1640). Both are imperfect, and 
but that unfortunately both want the portrait, there would 
be the making of a complete copy between them. The 
sale will be also notable for autograph letters of Dickens, 
Nelson, Shelley and George Washington, and for a remark¬ 
able collection of original sketches, engravings, and trial 
proofs by William Blake. These number sixty-one and are 
neatly mounted in a folio volume. Messrs. Sotheby will 
not altogether confine themselves to selling books, as they 
catalogue for disposal two such diverse articles as a chair 
used by Napoleon at St. Helena and the anvil used by 
John Bunyan at Elstow when working at his trade. 


The Cork and Orrery Library, which Messrs. Christie are 
to disperse next week, contains two interesting tilings : 
Charles I.’s own copy of the 1636 Book of Common Prayer, 
bound in contemporary red morocco with Charles’s cipher 
and crests, and a fifteenth-century MS. of Pierre de Cres- 
cences’ “ Le Livre de Rustican,” finely written and illumi¬ 
nated."* There are also a number of letters, including many 
from Pope and Swift to representatives of the family. 


LITERATURE 

A LAWYER AT PLAY 

In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Ettayi. By Augustine 
Birrell. (Elliot Stock, 5 s. net.) 

This is not one of the more serious books of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. He very appropriately quotes as a motto the 
blessing which Lord Shaftesbury pronounced on miscel¬ 
laneous writing, and nothing could be more appropriate. 
Here we find collected a number of papers which 
apparently have been contributed to various magazines 
and periodicals, and they range in subject from points of 
law to the most general of essays. They form, without 
exception, very pleasant reading: though here and there 
they lay down principles which rather stimulate one to 
argue with the author. The little chapter on copyright is 
an example. Here Mr. Birrell is not the lawyer at play 
but the lawyer in earnest, and what he gives us is an 
exposition of law as it stands, and of the origin of copy¬ 
right. This is not exactly what authors look for from one 
of their number, who happens to be also a distinguished 
lawyer, as may be seen from the following paragraph; 

“The law and practice of to-day give the meat that remain* on the 
bones of the dead author after the expiration of the statutory period of 
protection to the Trade. Any publisher who likes to bring out an 
edition can do so, though by doing so he does not gain any exclusive 
rights. A brother publisher may compete with him. As a result the 
public is usually well served with cheap editions of those non-copyright 
authors whose works are worth reprinting the moment the copyright 
expires.” 

We can assure Mr. Birrell that the most thoughtful 
writers of to-day are considering this question from a much 
wider point of view. When Sir Walter Besant put forward 
a claim that copyright should be everlasting he was pooh- 
poohed. It was thought that he was riding a hobby to 
death, and that he had gone too far and was spoiling his 
case by extravagance. But, during the time that has 
elapsed since his death, the feeling, as far as we can judge 
of it, has grown much stronger in favour of this proposi¬ 
tion. The man who writes a book is in exactly the same 
position as the man who creates any other kind of property. 
To say, as Mr. Birrell does, that by the year 2000 it will 
matter not at all who owns the copyright of the great 
majority of the books published to-day, is not really to 
touch the question. Here and there, there will be one of 
which edition after edition will be called for, and the 
writer of that book is evidently the man who is most 
entitled to a reward for his labour. To object that he is 
dead is no answer so long as it is a legitimate ambition to 
create property for the benefit of those who come after. 
Still less is it an answer to say that the greatest good of 
the greatest number must be attended to. This sort of 
argument, to which we have long been accustomed, would 
hold good for a mill built for the purpose of grinding com 
for human food. This is a property that lasts for ever, 
and no one has yet claimed that the mill should be con¬ 
fiscated because its object is to provide food. It remains; 
and the property is either handed down from one descen¬ 
dant of the original owner to another, or sold at a market 
price. What holds good of the body should surely hold 
good of the mind. We do not say that Mr. Birrell is 
bound to agree with this view, but he could not afford to 
neglect it on any other plea except that frequently heard 
on the Bench or at the Bar: “ We are not here to amend 
the law, but to interpret and administer it.” This is the 
only controversial point raised in these pages, and we 
ought to say that the essay is one of the slightest, and 
probably the author would be surprised to find that it had 
given rise to the argument that an elaborate treatise is 
expected to evoke. But the subject at the present moment 
is of particular interest, and no apology is needed for 
referring to it. 

If we wished to find a general thread running through 
this volume, it would be that Mr. Birrell figures in it as 
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what used to be called a “ kemoozer ” in the days when 
there was a club of that name, originated, we believe, by 
the habitual mispronunciation of an auctioneer. He opens 
his service, so to speak, in the name of the Bodleian, 
and goes on to tell us of book-worms—the literal book¬ 
worm, not the one with spectacles—confirmed readers, first 
editions, libraries, old booksellers, collecting, and some 
score of similar things of value to the bibliophile. It is all 
very pleasant stuff to read, but it does not suggest much 
comment other than that which we could imagine being 
exchanged with the author over a pipe. Concerning col¬ 
lecting, we wish Mr. Birrell had allowed himself to expand 
a little. Of book-collectors there are many different 
kinds, some worthy of much respect, and many of 
very little. Another ardent book-lover, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
said, in effect, in these columns only a short time ago, 
that the idea of a book-collector reading books was ludi¬ 
crous. With certain changes, the same remark is applic¬ 
able to nearly all collectors. He who has old china on his 
shelves very seldom makes the slightest use of it; indeed, 
his conversation, usually, is confined to the price he paid 
and the price that he could probably get. It is not the 
expert shot to whom we would go for an armament of 
ancient weapons, yet it cannot be said that all who collect 
curios are of the family of Manasseh. Some people, whom 
you may know by their very appearance, seem to be bom 
with a love for that which is old, and have a hankering 
after it. They belong, in fact, to the same breed of men 
as Scott’s Old Mortality, and one loves to meet and speak 
with them. There are others who simply join in a craze; 
we can imagine them drawing up a cheque for a dealer 
and saying they must have articles of such and such a 
kind. These may be consigned to that department of 
Purgatory where all is oblivion and forgetfulness. They 
count for nothing ; they do not count at all. But if these 
are negative sinners, the positive are such as make a 
business of buying and selling objects of antiquity. There 
is nothing to blame in setting up a shop and calling your¬ 
self a dealer, but to be a dealer and call yourself a collecting 
amateur is to sail under false colours. This holds good 
more particularly of books than of any other objects. 
After all, the true lover of books is not your connoisseur 
of bindings and prints, of illustrations and first editions, 
of fair pages and rarities generally, but the ardent and 
sympathetic reader who finds his pleasure and his consola¬ 
tion, not in the appearance, but in the contents of the 
pages. 

The little chapter on epitaphs is one that we turned to 
with a curiosity that was doomed to disappointment. The 
examples chosen by our author are not very fine or very 
new. The paper seems to have been only a slight review 
of a book of “ English Epigrams and Epitaphs,” and was 
scarcely worth republication. There is not one epitaph 
quoted which, in our opinion, compares with the inscription 
which any one who is curious may go and see for himself 
on the tombstone in the churchyard of Roth bury, 
Northumberland. We can only give the gist of it from 
memory: Here lies John Jones who died on such and such 
a date; here also lies Sarah Jones, his wile, who died on 
such and such a date: here also lies William Jones, son of 
the above, and Eliza Jones, daughter of the above; and so 
on with the enumeration of several of the family, ending 
with the following pregnant phrase—also several children. 
No doubt there are many other curious epitaphs in the 
country that have not been collected, and it is much to be 
desired that those who write on the subject would avoid 
repetition by making themselves familiar with those which 
have already been printed. 

The best of Mr. Birrell’s book, however, is that part 
which one reads without raising any argument about it— 
and, we may add, that part includes the majority of his 
pages. His subjects are often wide apart, though he keeps 
mainly to the eighteenth century. He jumps from Boswell 
10 Old Pleasure Gardens, from Copyright to Hannah More, 
from Epitaphs to Hansard; and, if his work is always 
slight, it is very nearly always agreeable. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MUSES 


The Open Road : A Little Book for Wayfarer*. Compiled by 

E. V. Lucas. New and enlarged edition. (Methuen, 5s.) 
The Friendly Tonn : A Little Book for the Urbane. Compiled 

by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen, 5s.) 

Mr. E. V. Lucas —we trust he will not think it impertinent 
of a reviewer to say so— has improved considerably in taste 
since he published his first anthology some years ago. 
“The Open Road" contained many very beautiful pieces, 
and would have been prized, if for nothing else, because 
it contained that beautiful poem, “ In City Streets,” by 
Miss Ada Smith, the youthful poet whose premature end 
excited so much sympathy : 

" Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleeping, 

Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to eat; 

Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 

And the pool is clear for travel-wearied feet. . . . 

“ London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves aglinting 
'Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun! 

London water's wine, poured out for all unstinting— 

God ! For the little brooks that tumble as they run! " 

Many of the other contemporary poets quoted by Mr. Lucas 
in this volume were such as one delights to read again and 
again. Take, for example, the beautiful verses of Moira 
O’Neill: 

■‘Over here in England I’m helpin' wi’ the hay, 

An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 

Weary on the English hay, an' sorra take the wheat! 

Och ! Corrymeela an' the blue shy over it. . . . 

“ The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town ! 

For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver crown, 

For a curl o' hair like Mollie's ye'll ask the like in vain, 

Sweet Corrymeela, an the same soft rain." 

On the other hand, Mr. Lucas did not show as much 
discrimination as was expected from him, and many of his 
pieces were such as should scarcely have been admitted in 
the company in which he has placed them. In a word, 

“ The Open Road," as it first appeared, was not nearly so 
good a book as it is now. It would be ungracious to insist 
upon the point, but we think that it will be generally 
admitted by those who realise that the following names 
are the first six in a page of contents chosen at random in 
“ The Open Road ’’: K. T. Hinkson, Gerald Gould, William 
Barnes, William Watson, Alice Meynell, Robert Browning. 

In “The Friendly Town,” too, Mr. Lucas shows that his 
taste has become finer and more fastidious—we use the word 
fastidious in its highest sense. One poem, we notice, is 
common to both the volumes. “ The Meadows in Spring ” 
begins “The Open Road,” and ends “The Friendly 
Town.” It is well worth the honour paid it, if only for 
the pathetic and fine sentiment contained in the following 
lines: 

•• Then go we to smoking, 

Silent and snug: 

Nought passes between us, 

Save a brown jug— 

Sometimes! 

'•And sometimes a tear 
Will rise in each eye, 

Seeing the two old friends, 

So merrily— 

So merrily!" 

“ The Friendly Town ” is, without qualification, a most 
delightful and attractive book. It contains many old 
familiar friends, but there are other things which we read 
quite as gladly because, although they were familiar 
once, they have temporarily passed out of mind, and we 
are glad to renew acquaintance with them. In many 
cases the verses have almost escaped notice. Who except 
a thorough Swinburnean knows Mr. Swinburne’s address 
“ To a Cat ” ? 

“ Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 

Condescend 

Here to sit by me, and turn 
Glorious eyes that smile and burn. 

Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 

On the golden page I read. . . . 
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" Dogs may fawn on alt and some 
As they come; 

You, a friend of loftier mind, 

Answer friends alone in kind. 

Just your foot upon my hand, 

Softly bids it understand." 

Perhaps the one notable defect is that there are not 
sufficient quotations from that circle of poets the chief of 
whom wrote: “ Dear, damned, distracting town, farewell! ” 
The age of Pope was pre-eminently one of town life, of 
taverns, theatres, cards, music, and play-acting. To 
the poets of that time the country was merely a curious 
change, which was worth taking, but held no other real 
attraction. It was the age of wit, and wit shines forth 
where the concourse of people is greatest. Mr. Lucas is 
somewhat too fond of drawing upon one or two favourite 
authors, such as Thackeray, Herrick, and Charles Lamb. 
We do not like to find fault with this, since, for the most 
part, his selections are excellent; yet we may have too much 
of a very good thing, and a little widening of the range of 
the anthologist would have given this book more variety. 
With some of the quotations, too, one can scarcely avoid 
finding a little fault. It is not fair, for instance, to repre¬ 
sent Henry Fielding only by his not very good poem, “ On 
a Halfpenny,” when so much of his prose was admirable. 


MOLIERE 

The Life of Moliere. By Henry M. Trollope. (Constable, 
16s. net.) 

A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
Karl Mantzius. Authorised translation by Louise von 
Cossel. Vol. iv. Moliere and his Times: the Theatre in 
France in the Seventeenth Century. (Duckworth, 
10s. net.) 

Mr. Trollope has spent much time and labour upon his 
“ Life of Moliere,” he has collected his information from 
unimpeachable sources, he has translated this material 
into English, combining with it lengthy criticisms upon 
the plays; and the result is a very bulky volume, the most 
considerable in size that has yet appeared in English upon 
the subject. As the book possesses a moderately good 
index, it forms a useful compendium, a summary of the 
information at present existing concerning Moli&re and his 
immediate entourage. We wish we could have described 
Mr. Trollope’s volume as the Life of Moliere for English 
readers, but it is impossible to do so. It is not a biography 
to which a reader will turn again and again for the mere 
pleasure of reading it; it is almost impossible to read it for 
long because of its weight, the dull, uninteresting appearance 
of the page, and, more fatal objection still, the heavy, 
horizontal style in which it is written. Rarely, indeed, 
does Mr. Trollope rise to the height of his great argument. 
He has a subject whose lightness of touch, whose vivacity, 
whose keen, laughing wit, might well rouse the most 
ordinary of English temperaments into some spirit akin, 
but page after page of these interpretations and commen¬ 
taries can be read without giving the reader a hint of 
what Moliere is to those who know him. The volume 
would have gained vastly had it been ruthlessly 
cut down to half its present size. Many English 
readers to whom, perhaps, M. Paul Mesnard’s “ Notice 
biographique sur Moliere ” is inaccessible, would be only 
too glad to have the facts of Moli&re’s life in a con¬ 
venient form, together with so much detail concerning the 
production of his plays as would be an aid in the reading 
of them, and all this will be found in Mr. Trollope’s volume, 
buried amidst pages of “ level ” criticism and of summaries 
which could well have been omitted. For it must be con¬ 
fessed that Mr. Trollope’s criticisms are not the illuminating 
criticisms of a critic. He has steeped himself in his sub¬ 
ject, and, what he has taken in from far and wide during 
the course of his extensive reading, he gives out at large ; 
but it has not been transmuted, whilst passing through his 
brain, into the language of the incisive demonstrator, it 
has not been divorced from the commonplace, the obvious. 


Furthermore, it is too often associated with insular or pre¬ 
judiced ideas, which vitiate the very heart of true criticism, 
as when he says of Tartuffe that he 

"is not a rascal of English growth, nor could he be transplanted 
easily on to our soil. We have had our hypocrites in fiction, drawn 
more or less from actual life, but our imaginative literature does not 
supply us with a Tartuffe. [Has Mr. Trollope forgotten one Chad- 
band ?] For us he must remain a foreigner. It is not the enormity of 
his offence that differentiates him from our native-born villains, but 
its kind. The circumstances under which we live, our customs and 
our habits of thought, do not leave an easy opening for his schemes. 
Our lives, morally speaking, may be no whit better than those of the 
French people; but that is not the question. Our form of Protestantism 
and our national sturdy independence of character almost debars (sic) 
the entrance of a Tartuffe into our households;" 

or as when he speaks of the “cold-blooded nastiness” of 
Congreve. This is not criticism: the student of Moliere, 
when he has been supplied with all the facts he needs, is 
best left alone with the text of the plays, unencumbered 
with opinions. If he has any affinity with Moli&re, the 
dramatist will speak to him direct; if he has not, he will 
not obtain from the “ safe ” views of others any assistance 
that can be of real use to him or help him to the under¬ 
standing of his author. 

The fourth volume of Karl Mantzius’s “ History of 
Theatrical Art” covers pretty nearly the same ground 
as that worked over by Mr. Trollope and it is a volume 
which can be heartily recommended to all students of 
Moliere. Its aim is summed up in the brief Preface: 

" It supplies more of the background of theatrical histoiy and of the 
milieu in which the great actor-manager lived than is found in the 
ordinary biographies of Moliire; whereas the reader who looks for 
detailed information about Moliire as a poet, and desires an aesthetic 
appreciation of his works, will not find what he seeks in these 
chapters. ’' 

The book is about a third the length of Mr. Trollope’s, 
it has been admirably translated, it has a far more 
readable page, though it, also, errs in being far too big a 
volume in size to be read with comfort, and it is well 
illustrated with the only illustrations that matter— 
reproductions of contemporary prints. Furnished with 
these two portly volumes, the one giving an admirable 
aperfu of the theatre in France in the seventeenth 
century especially in its relation to Moliere, and so much 
of Molidre’s biography as is needed before beginning a 
study of his works, and the other to refer to again 
and again for the wealth of detail it contains, apart 
from the criticisms we have deprecated, the student of to¬ 
day has the way made easy for him to begin upon the 
intellectual feast set before him by Moli&re. Will he 
realise that a banquet fit for the nicest epicure is waiting 
for him ? Will he enter into possession of that knowledge 
of Moli&re which is an essential part of the equipment of 
a man of the world no less than of the student of letters ? 
We doubt it. There was a time in the history of English 
life and literature when we were alive to the treasures 
of our neighbours, when, as the late M. Joseph Texte 
admirably pointed out in his “ Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature,” a fruitful period of 
interaction took place in the literary relations of France 
and England; but that period has ceased so far as we are 
concerned, and to-day our ignorance of French literature, 
whether of the seventeenth or of the twentieth century, is 
crass. A few of our men of letters—they can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand—know something of contem¬ 
porary and comparative literature, but the bulk of us are 
kneeling to our own little tin gods at home. What have 
we to show our neighbours, to help take away the reproach 
of insularity, that can be compared with M. Emile Legouis’s 
masterly work on the early life of Wordsworth, with the 
writings of M. Texte, with M. Louis Maigron’s essay on the 
influence of Sir Walter Scott ? We very much doubt whether 
the mere existence of these books, and of many other similar 
works which could be named, is known in England outside 
the small circle above referred to. Mr. Tilley’s admirable 
work on the Literature of the French Renaissance is a step 
in the right direction, but Mr. Tilley’s voice is as of one 
crying in the wilderness. 
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SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S FAREWELL 

Final Recollections of a Diplomatist. By Sir Horace Rumbold. 

(Arnold, 15 s.) 

“ The contrast between the complete effacement into which the ex¬ 
diplomatist subsides, and a life in which outward show necessarily 
has so large a part, has the effect of diverting his thoughts from the 
fast fleeting present to the long dead past. The long vista of years 
gone bv fills in the now empty canvas: and the d/satuvr< ex-diplo- 
matist, living in some quiet corner, on too often straitened means, calls 
up the countless pictures stored in his memory, and takes count of the 
events and changes he has witnessed and was wont to chronicle day 
by day." 

Thus Sir Horace Rumbold apologises for a third volume 
of reminiscences. There need be no excuse for these 
volumes. They lack, indeed, the fine salt and savour of 
such volumes as the “ Memoirs of an ex-Minister ” or the 
Diaries of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. Such men are the 
supreme diarists. They do not wait until age has staled 
and time dulled the memory. Day by day they distil the 
quintessence of an active life lived among brilliant men 
and women, and set down in writing those things which 
cannot be told at the moment. They become the Bos¬ 
wells of their generation, and perform a work of supreme 
value to the future historian. No man, indeed, can re¬ 
cord the secrets of his time better than a diplomatist with 
a gift for letters. 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s Memoirs lack the supreme distinc¬ 
tion of those illuminating records. He has a clear, easy, 
gift of description, and a pleasant, amiable way of speaking 
about his friends. He never says an ill-natured thing and 
never records an ugly one. Perhaps that is what makes 
one conscious of a certain lack of discrimination in his 
judgments and a certain want of distinction in his 
narrative. It slides along almost too easily and amiably. 
Too much space is devoted to unimportant things, and too 
little to important. Now and then we get an interesting 
glimpse behind the scenes, as of Queen Victoria at the 
beginning of the South African War: 

“On the occasion of this visit to Windsor, and again during a later 
one in the following March, one could not but be impressed by the 
high spirit shown by the aged Queen at this most trying moment of 
her reign. Far from evincing the discouragement, the desire for peace 
almost at any price attributed to her, the feelings dominant in her at 
that period seemed to be more of deep resentment at the insolent 
challenge of the Boer President, and of disappointment at the unfortu¬ 
nate turn taken by our military operations. The Queen, in short, was 
in no meek, desponding mood : she was very keen, very angry, and 
very determined." 

Or, again, of the Emperor Joseph’s view of the war: 

" When he came to where I stood between the Turkish and the 
French representatives, he greeted me with more than his usual 
graciousness, and after inquiring about the Queen and just touching 
upon the difficulties of our campaign in South Africa, H.M. said to 
me in French in the most marked manner that he was ' entirely on the 
side of England in this war.'” 

At the present moment, when the throne of Austria may 
at any moment be vacated in the course of nature, it is 
interesting to hear something about the heir to the Austrian 
crown: 

" His greatest passion is sport, and he is accounted one of the finest 
shots in a country remarkable for its sportsmen. Leading of late a 
comparatively retired and happy domestic life, but little is really 
known about him to the general world, which does not prevent much 
being said of or attributed to him. He is, probably correctly, reputed 
to have decided opinions, and has certainly given proof of a strong 
will and a tenacious disposition, and whenever the mournful day 
comes of a vacancy to the throne, he is certain to grasp the reins of 
government with no feeble hand.” 

These personal appreciations are deeply interesting 
to home-staying folks. But unhappily during his later 
years Sir Horace was relegated for a long period to the 
Embassy at the Hague, which is one of the dullest in 
Europe. He was left there for over eight years, and it was 
only by a chance that he discovered one day the reason of 
his segregation. A difference with a Dutch porter over a 
ticket had been magnified into a story of gross misbehaviour, 
and this calumny came near to ruining his career. The 


Empress Frederick happily put it right for him, and Sir 
Horace was promoted to Vienna. 

Poor Empress Frederick! The iron of suffering entered 
into her soul, and the sweetest of women was turned into 
a being with a grievance. Sir Horace gives an interesting 
glimpse of her in her later years: 

■' The sufferings she had passed through, the wrongs she had endured, 
were still so recent that she spoke of them with an exceeding bitter¬ 
ness, emphasising what she said with clenched hands, and betraying 
an emotion which speedily gained me, and more than explained the 
Queen’s well-known reference to her as her ‘dear, persecuted 
daughter.' How severe had been the moral martyrdom she had 
undergone only those who knew the highly-gifted, impulsive Empress 
well can truly judge. With her generous hopes and ambitions so 
cruelly foiled, the tragedy of her life seems to me one of the most 
complete of our times." 

Would that Sir Horace had given us a few more of such 
glimpses! Alas! they are few and far between. But 
for those who care for the pleasant gossip of a life lived 
amid Courts and celebrities, with its leisurely and glittering 
surroundings, Sir Horace Rumbold’s books will always 
supply “ the sort of thing they want.” 


SHAIKH SA’DI 

The Rose Garden of Sa'di. Selected and rendered, with 
introduction, by L. Cranmer-Byno. Wisdom of the East 
series. (Murray, Is. net.) 

The Rose Garden of Sa’di is a title so attractive that 
it seems vain to hope that the contents will equal it. We 
are pleasantly disappointed. The selections from the 
original abound in philosophy, truth, poetry, and wit. It 
is Sa’di’s method of going straight to the heart of things 
which makes his Rose-Garden so full of vitality, truth 
not being of any one time or nation. His procedure was 
excellent: 

" I went a pilgrim through the universe. 

And communed oft with strangers as I strayed ; 

In every corner some advantage found. 

And from each sheaf of corn I drew a blade.” 

These blades range from prose to verse and back again, 
and their subjects are various, despising not food and 
speech, nor faltering at philosophy and love. Only once 
does horror creep into the Rose-Garden, when a King of 
Khorasan had a vision of Sultan Mahmud, a hundred 
years after death. “His whole body seemed to have 
crumbled and turned to dust, save only his eyes, which 
were moving in their sockets and looking about them.” 
As a nightmare this is unapproachable. 

There is a sting, of the kind which all men can relish, 
in the reply of a Vizier whom the Sultan first deposed 
and then wished to replace, although he had joined the 
Dervishes. “ We are in need," said the Sultan, in the 
chapter significantly called “ Of the Manners of Kings ”— 
“ we are in need of one sufficiently intelligent... to carry 
on the affairs of the government.” To whom the ex-Vizier 
replied: “ It is a sign of sufficient intelligence not to meddle 
with such matters.” We seem to understand why the 
gentleman had been deposed in the first instance. 

The Persian language seems prolific in a power of epi¬ 
grammatic rebuke. “ I once heard a philosopher say that 
no one has ever confessed his own ignorance, save him who 
begins to talk whilst another has not yet finished.” The 
couplet following seems to twist the admonition, however, 
from politeness to policy: 

“ The man of sound discretion will not fail 
To bid* his time and hold the floor alone." 

There is something unexpectedly sharp, as coming from 
“ a holy man,” in the story of a dervish who heard a man 
with a very unpleasant voice reading the Koran aloud, not 
for money: "I am reading for God’s sake.” Answered 
the holy man: “ Then for God’s sake do not read.” 

And here is a charming story of Sa’di himself, when a 
boy: 
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" One night I was sitting with my father . . . keeping awake and 
bolding the precious Koran in my lap. whilst the company around us 
slept. I said : • Of these people not one lifts up the head or bows the 
knee (in prayer). They are all sonnd asleep. ... He answered : 
■ Little one of thy father, would that thou wert also asleep, rather 
than proclaiming the faults of others.’” 

Mr. J. M. Barrie should appreciate the advice of an 
Arabian physician to a king who asked how much food 
ought to be eaten daily. He answered : “ The weight of 
one hundred dirrhems . . . will carry thee ; but whatever 
more is taken, thou wilt be the carrier of it.” 

When we come to Love and Youth and Old Age, Sa’di, 
like all other poets, drops his humour, and devotes himself 
to beauty. He goes in the burning heat of July 

to catch a glimpse of some moon-faced charmer. . . . Suddenly 
from the darkness of some portico a light shone forth, a beauty whose 
grace the tongue of eloquence can never name. ... In her hand she 
carried a bowl of snow-cooled water. ... I know not whether she 
had perfumed it with Attar of roses, or whether the blossoms of her 
rosy face had been dipped therein.” 

The same compliments in the same cases, then as now ! 
But Shaikh Sa’di can be sorrowful too : 

•' She, who could neither rest nor sleep 
Ere round her she had scattered hyacinths and roses, 

Now with the roses of her face death-strewn reposes, 

And o'er her tomb wild brambles creep.” 

And " the non-returning years ” must go straight home: 

“An active, graceful, laughing, sweet-tongued youth was once in the 
circle of our society. No manner of grief had pierced his heart, and 
his lips had never ceased from smiling. An age had passed, and we 
chanced to meet again, and I found that he had taken a wife and 
begotten children ; yet I saw that the root of enjoyment had been torn 
up and the roses of his face had faded. I asked him how he was and 
what he did ? He answered : • Since I became a father, I left off 
playing the child.’ ” 

“ Where is youth when locks are falling, 

And the changeful years are calling ? 

Seek not a youth’s bright mettle from the old: 

The unreturning years must ever on. 

When autumn rustles through his swathes of gold, 

Those gay green pennons of the spring are gone.” 

He has words of cheer also for the serious-minded: 

“ To God’s beloved even the dark hour 
Shines as the morning glory after rain.” 

These admirably translated selections, varied and full of 
wit and wisdom and poetry, conclude with a delicious 
self-congratulation which some modern authors, given to 
padding, might well lay to heart: 

” The book of the Gulistan [Rose-Garden] has been finished, and the 
aid of Allah besought. By the favour of the Almighty—may His name 
be hallowed !—throughout the work the custom of writers to insert 
verses from the ancient poets has not been followed." 

Perhaps because Sa’di bad better verses of his own 
with which to replace them. 


PRIMITIVE NICKNAMES 

The Secret of the Totem. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans, 
10 s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Lang is a bold man ; not only has he for the second 
time in two years endeavoured to make the problems of 
totemism generally intelligible; but he has outraged all 
anthropological precedent by accepting criticism and pro¬ 
fiting by it. Such courage deserves its reward, and Mr. 
Lang may be well pleased to have propounded a theory 
more logically consistent than any yet set forth, and at 
the same time more regardful of the facts to be explained. 
Nothing is easier than to propound theories, if an author 
feels himself at liberty to make a selection from the facts 
at his disposal, disregarding all that tell against him; in 
the present work, the text of which is mainly Australian, 
Mr. Lang seems to have had ail the essential facts at his 
disposal and to have neglected none of them. 

The social organisation of an Australian tribe, very 
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simple in practice, is very much the reverse when its work¬ 
ing has to be made plain to a reader with no knowledge 
of anthropology. We have a number of groups, tracing 
their descent as a rule through the mother, which go by 
the name of an animal or plant. In most cases they are 
not segregated; members of each group live up and down 
among their neighbours, exactly as people of different sur¬ 
names are found in the same village in England. These 
kins are almost invariably grouped, half of them on one 
side, half of them on the other, into two great divisions, 
commonly termed phratries; over a great part of Aus¬ 
tralia, cross divisions of the phratry are found, termed 
the matrimonial classes, four of eight in number. It is the 
rule that no man may marry into his own phratry; 
where classes are found, choice is further restricted, for 
each class has its mate from which the spouse must be 
taken, the field being in this case only one-fourth or one- 
eighth of the females of the tribe. Further complica¬ 
tions are introduced where special rules require members 
of one totem kin to espouse only members of another 
named totem kin. but with this Mr. Lang is less con¬ 
cerned. His problem is the origin, first, of the phratries, 
secondly, of the totem kins, and thirdly, of the matrimonial 
classes. 

His solution, already set forth in “ Social Origins,” is that 
mankind was originally organised in small Wandering 
groups, which consisted, like those of some of the higher 
mammals, of a single adult male, his harem (included 
therein his adult female offspring), and the young of 
both sexes. As the young males grew up they were dnven 
out; but in the course of ages maternal love and the 
discovery of how greatly the group was strengthened, both 
for defence and offence, le 1 to the retention of younger 
males, only, however, on condition that they sought their 
wives outside their own group. This latter clause pre¬ 
served unimpaired the privileges of the old male. In pro¬ 
cess of time the rule that no one should marry within the 
group of his birth grew to have the force of instinct; 
hence the rule of exogamy. The wandering groups thus 
constituted did not remain anonymous; their neighbours 
promptly gave them nicknames, often animal names. These 
stuck after a time; finally the Ducks, Emus, Crows and so 
on, adopted these names, and each member of the group 
was a Duck, an Emu or a Crow. Then children began 
to take names from their mothers, who were, be it remem¬ 
bered abducted from other groups; this introduced an 
element of heterogeneity, for the Duck group was now 
made up of Emu, Crow, Bee, Bat, and other kins, in fact 
everything but Ducks. This caused a complication, for the 
rule “No Duck may marry a Duck" was by this time 
second nature, and people of the Duck group found every¬ 
where in the other groups people of the Duck kin, and felt 
that they ought not to marry them. 

Hitherto marriage by capture had been the rule; now, 
Mr. Lang supposes, came an alliance between two or more 
groups; the moral code had hitherto been : “ Thou shalt 
not marry a group-mate, nor one of the same name as 
thyself.” With the treaty of alliance was effected a redis¬ 
tribution of the totem kins, so that they were arrayed in 
two divisions, corresponding to and taking their names 
from the original local groups of animal name; the Duck 
kin, which had hitherto been everywhere but in the Duck 
local group, passed into the Duck phratry, as the best 
solution of conflicting rules, for otherwise they would have 
found none to marry them. Later arose matrimonial classes, 
their object being to prevent intermarriage between 
different generations. Such, in brief, is Mr. Lang’s theory 
of the origin of social organisation. 

The most important point in the present work is the 
demonstration that totem kins of the same name as the 
phratry in which they occur are commonly found in 
Australia; Mr. Lang’s earlier theory had overlooked this. 
He passes somewhat lightly over the question of how, in 
Australia, there came to be only two phratries, one case— 
due perhaps to an intrusive kin—alone excepted. The 
facts require that more than two local groups should have 
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made connubium; why did they form only two phratries ? 
Two phratry names—Eaglehawk and Crow—are found over 
a vast area; borrowing alone seems insufficient to explain 
this, for they have, even in our own day, four or five native 
names; linguistic frontiers are by no means invariably 
coincident with the boundaries of phratry names; but they 
should be, if borrowing of name and institution is alone the 
explanation. To the first question Mr. Lang would, 
perhaps, reply that a dual grouping made for simplicity 
and was deliberately adopted; the second point is less 
easily answered; but, if the names were not taken over by 
simple borrowing, we have no explanation of the primacy 
of Eaglehawk and Crow, which Mr. Lang ascribes to their 
having been leaders in the connubiality which first evolved 
phratries. 

Needless to say, Mr. Lang’s opponents do not escape 
scathless; in fact he “ deals faithfully ” with Dr. Frazer, 
Dr. Durkheim, and others. This part of the book is by no 
means the least illuminating. Misprints are conspicuous 
by their absence; but Dr. Tylor comes off badly, as usual, 
and is referred to in the preface as Dr. Taylor. The 
mistake will mislead no one. Mr. Lang has given us in 
this work a skilful exposition of a complicated subject. 
Totemism is more often talked about than understood, and 
Mr. Lang’s accuracy in the use of terms may, incidentally, 
serve as a corrective to the wilder spirits who see totemism 
everywhere. 

WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR NATURAL HAUNTS 

Wild Flowers Month by Month. By Edward Step, F.L.S. 

Two vols. (Warne, 6 s. net each.) 

Wild Flowers Month by Month takes the reader for 
an imaginary ramble over hill and down, by river and 
sea, through wood and lane, across common and meadow, 
and discovers to him the wild flowers that are out, with 
frequent references to the birds and insects that are seen 
by the way. Mr. Step has a deep knowledge of British 
plants, and this work is full of interesting and instructive 
details as to how, when and where they grow : in fact, it 
may be said that what Mr. Step does not here tell us about 
the wild flowers is not of general interest. 

The author has not attempted (and wisely, we think, in 
a book of this description, which is intended for the general 
reader rather than the botanist) anything like a full enume¬ 
ration of the flora of the British Isles; as a matter of fact, 
while Bentham and Hooker describe over one thousand three 
hundred species alone, in this book we find that mention 
is made of some five hundred different plants only. It 
follows, therefore, that many which are both interesting 
and beautiful are omitted, but it would probably be a 
difficult matter to select a more satisfactory five hundred. 
The numerous grasses receive scanty notice, but as these 
present many difficulties to the beginner in the matter of 
identification, and the book deals chiefly with plants whose 
flowers are conspicuous, as distinct from those with in¬ 
conspicuous blossoms, the omission may pass. One of the 
most interesting classes, and the most fully described, is 
that of the British orchids. These are most delightful 
little plants, the irregularly formed flowers of some of 
them being remarkable instances of plant mimicry, as 
their popular names fairly accurately denote. Thus we 
have the Bee orchis, the Man orchis, the Spider orchis, and 
the Butterfly orchis. Few are aware of the glorious dis¬ 
plays that the early purple orchis makes. We have seen 
a Berkshire meadow so thickly studded with its flowers as 
to make a rich carpet of purple. One of the treasures of 
the British Flora that we miss from these pages is the 
Spring Gentian ( Gentiana verna). It is rare and local too: 
we have found it on moist ground by a streamside on the 
north-west border of Yorkshire, and this is one of the very 
few places in England in which it grows. It is just as 
well, perhaps, that Mr. Step does not draw attention to the 
habitats of plants which even now are extremely rare and 
quite local. The Buck Bean ( Menyanthes trifoliata) is one 


of the most distinct wild plants, although it is not so difficult 
to find as the remark that “ owing to the situation it 
affects there are comparatively few besides botanists who 
are acquainted with it ” would lead one to suppose : we 
have seen it in abundance in moist spots on the common 
land around Burnham Beeches. Occasionally the season 
of the plants’ fullest blossoming—undeniably the best time 
to search for them—seems to have been somewhat antici¬ 
pated. This is doubtless because the imaginary rambles 
are largely, if not wholly in the south of England. In the 
midland and northern counties a plant will not be at its 
best until some days, or perhaps even weeks, later than in 
the south. Thus the Wood Anemone (Anemone nemo- 
rosa), which finds a place in the chapter called “ March in 
the Woods,” might more fittingly have been described 
under April. 

While we have nothing but praise for the accurate and 
interesting descriptions and entertaining particulars of the 
plants mentioned, it is impossible to say the same of the 
illustrations. In the preface the author speaks highly of 
the value of the camera to the plant-collector, but, if we 
are to take Mr. Step’s photographs as showing the best 
work of the camera in this direction, then we must admit 
that the artist's pencil is to be preferred. Illustrations of 
hardy flowers should have a teaching value: either their 
beauty in the landscape—in masses when possible—should 
be shown, or a clear picture of the individual plant, as a 
means of identification, should be given. With one or two 
exceptions the former method has not been attempted, 
and the latter in many instances has failed. The illustra¬ 
tions give little or no idea of the habitats of the plants; 
the surroundings shown are of no value; in fact, being out 
of focus, they serve only to confuse the picture. It would 
have been far better to have used a plain, artificial back¬ 
ground : the plants would then have been clearly distin¬ 
guishable. Photographs may magnify flowers out of all 
true proportion, if the camera be not carefully used. This 
error is shown in the photograph of the wild pansy, which 
is hardly recognisable, and in that of the sweet violet. 
The latter appears enormous in comparison with the wood 
violet, which the author admits to have the larger blooms. 
Another strange illustration is that of the Field Horsetail: 
one might be pardoned for estimating the height of this 
plant to be that of a tree, whereas it is actually about two 
feet high. The camera is again at fault in such a photograph 
as that of the Spotted Orchis: the spotted leaves are not 
shown. Had the author been content to show rather how 
and where the wild flowers grow than to illustrate the 
individual plant in surroundings often impossible from the 

E oint of view of the photographer, the results would have 
een more satisfactory. For instance, the pictures of the 
Marsh Marigold, Water Crowfoot and Broom are particu¬ 
larly good: the first is shown as a rampant mass in a 
ditch, the second covering a pond surface, and the last as 
a bush on a bank. And how far more delightful and 
instructive to have shown the Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vilalba ) covering hedge rows with great masses of grey 
and even climbing into wayside trees, than by a few 
flowering shoots photographed in a thicket of foreign 
growth! 


SEVEN QUEENS 

The Wives of Henry the Eighth, and the Parts they Played in 
History. By Martin Hume. (Nash, 18 s.) 

Queen Mary of Modena: her Life and Letters. By Martin 
Haile. (London, Dent; New York,Dutton & Co., 16s.) 

We have here two very different historical works, yet each 
valuable and interesting, both to the student and to the 
larger public composed of those readers who delight in 
what Michelet used to call “ les petits c6t£s de l’histoire.” 

Henry the Eighth lives in English history, and it might 
be said in the history of humanity, as having been the 
husband of six wives. After reading this, the latest and 
by far the clearest, account of those six queens, we cannot 
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help wondering whether some twentieth-century novelist 
will not find in the strange stories of at least two of them, 
Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard, as good material for 
historical romance as did Mr. Maurice Hewlett in Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

Major Hume presents, in his preface, a new view of 
Henry. He regards him, not as a far-seeing statesman 
whose one object was to secure religious freedom for his 
country, but as a weak, vain and boastful creature, the 
plaything of his passions, and the tool of those great minds 
about him who worked solely to forward their own religious 
and political aims. Unfortunately there are many reasons 
which hinder the discussion of the question in the dry 
light of reason; here we will only say that this historian 
has at any rate succeded in showing that each of Henry’s 
consorts became in turn a pawn upon the political chess¬ 
board. 

The first, the most important, and the longest portion of 
Major Hume’s interesting volume is devoted to Katherine 
of Aragon. Although he gives a pathetic and noble picture 
of this ill-fated Spanish Princess, he also throws a new 
and not very agreeable light on the long period of widow¬ 
hood which elapsed between the death of her first boy- 
husband and her marriage to her eighteen-year-old brother- 
in-law. During these years, when Katherine, as Princess 
of Wales, was treated with alternate harshness and kind¬ 
ness by her father-in-law and bis Ministers, she seems to 
have formed what would now be called a sentimental 
intimacy with a young Spanish priest. Only lately have 
the curious letters relating to this hidden Court scandal been 
printed in the “ Spanish Calendar.” Major Hume seems to 
think it quite probable that the intimacy between Katherine 
and her confessor assumed at one time a guilty form, but we 
are very strongly inclined to think that he is mistaken. 
The letters written by her to her father imploring that this 
friar should be left as a member of her household are not 
those of a guilty woman, rather of one who is wholly 
possessed by what the French significantly term “ une 
amiti6 amoureuse.” Even after her marriage with Henry, 
the friar retained his ascendancy over the Queen and 
became her Chancellor ; it must be added that he fell into 
deep disgrace, being publicly convicted of evil conduct with 
regard to women. But what appears to us a conclusive 
proof that his relations with Katherine were innocent is the 
fact that they were not raised at the time of her trial, 
when every kind of evidence against her was being eagerly 
sought for. 

Major Hume gives a pitiless picture of Anne Boleyn—of 
her utter lack of generosity, her meanness of spirit, her 
frivolity, and her vanity. Even during her brief hour of 
triumph she behaved with incredible folly, showing a petty 
malignity, not only to her immediate predecessor, but also 
to Henry’s eldest child, Princess Mary, for whom he had a 
certain natural affection. The facts, such as they are, 
concerning Anne Boleyn’s downfall are marshalled with 
great clearness and accuracy, but the whole story is already 
so well known that there is not much that can be added to 
it. Major Hume, however, makes it quite clear that Anne 
had alienated by her folly and arrogance all her former 
friends and supporters, and that the King’s growing 
attraction for J ane Seymour gave Cromwell the opportunity 
he sought. But while the historian is doubtful as to the 
authenticity of the dignified letter, signed “ Anne Boleyn,” 
which has often been published in connection with the 
melancholy and sordid story, he is evidently of opinion 
that there was not an atom of evidence worth the name to 
support any of the charges made against her, with the 
possible exception of Smeaton’s confession, wrung from him 
by torture. The three other gentlemen all denied their 
own and the Queen’s guilt, and, as regards Norreys, it is on 
record that he declared he would die a thousand deaths 
rather than confess a lie. Anne herself made the most 
solemn declaration of innocence on the morning of her 
death, immediately after taking the sacrament. 

From the psychological and romantic point of view, the 
most interesting of the six Queens was Katherine Howard, 


and in some ways it is of her that we know least. The 
Duke of Norfolk’s niece, “a very little girl’’ as Henry 
himself called her, seems to have been a lovely, audacious, 
though withal very childish little flirt, with whom the 
middle-aged, indeed elderly, King became infatuated. 
From the point of view of Norfolk and his party 
she was a precious instrument of advancement, and for 
a while Katherine seemed destined to greater security 
and happiness than had attended Henry’s former wives. 
Then, in a most unhappy moment for her, Cranmer, 
Seymour, and Audley, who were all in sympathy with the 
reformed religion, made certain discoveries concerning her 
life as a young and neglected girl in the house ot her 
grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk. There 
had occurred shameful incidents which, coming to the 
King’s ears, would lead to the overthrow of Norfolk and 
Gardiner. It is clear that Henry was cut to the heart by 
the revelation. He sent Katherine away in disgrace, but 
seems at first simply to have talked of divorcing her on the 
plea that she had made a prior contract of betrothal with 
a certain Derham. Unhappily for her, during the investi¬ 
gations which followed, some of the witnesses confessed 
more than they were asked to do, and called in question 
her conduct after her marriage to the King. It was proved 
that Katherine had carried on an ardent love-affair with 
her cousin, Thomas Culpeper. But again Major Hume is 
evidently of opinion that in this matter a verdict of non¬ 
proven must be given as regards Katherine’s conduct as 
Queen. Henry’s love for his wife turned to bitter hatred, 
but she was treated with far more civility and ceremony 
than Anne Boleyn had been. While strenuously denying 
her actual guilt, she yet seems to have openly gloried in 
her love for Culpeper, to whom she had been betrothed as 
a girl, and, according to tradition, when the headsman 
knelt to ask her forgiveness, she pardoned him, adding: 
“ I die a Queen, but I would rather have died the wife of 
Culpeper.” 

In some ways Henry’s last matrimonial experiment was 
his wisest. Katherine Lady Latimer, a daughter of the 
great house of Parr, was a young, discreet, and beautiful 
widow, and the intimate fnend of the King’s eldest child, 
Princess Mary. When the King first cast his baneful 
glance on Lady Latimer she was on the point of becoming 
betrothed to Sir Thomas Seymour; but apparently the 
King’s will was law, and she therefore assented, one is 
inclined to think not over willingly, to this mariage de 
convenance. She was amiable, tactful, and clever, and 
evidently “managed” her fickle husband with great 
intelligence; though even she went through one awful 
moment. An unfortunate religious discussion with the 
King was made the excuse, by a watching political 
faction, to persuade Henry that the Queen had engaged in 
a political intrigue against him- He actually allowed an 
indictment to be drawn up against her, and a day was 
fixed for carrying her to the Tower. A friend divulged 
the plot to the terrified woman; and with pardonable 
cunning she sought out the King and, when he began to 
talk about religion, agreed with all he said and flattered 
him back into a good humour. How long she would have 
escaped is, however, a moot point. The little episode just 
mentioned took place in the summer of 1546, and late in 
the autumn the King became seriously ill. He was 
devotedly nursed by Katherine, but he died in January. 
After a decent interval, the Queen Dowager married her 
old love, Sir Thomas Seymour ; and after a year of fairly 
happy married life, embittered, however, by keen jealousy 
of her youthful step-daughter, Elizabeth, and Seymour, 
she herself died prematurely. 

Mary of Modena, the beautiful, high-minded Italian 
Queen of James II., forms the subject of a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the history of her time, and Mr. Martin Haile is to 
be congratulated on an admirable Royal biography. 
Largely by means of the Queen’s own letters, a clear and 
very noble picture of this, the most sympathetic of queens 
in exile, is presented. Incidentally Louis XIV. is shown 
in a pleasanter light than usual, for he treated his brother 
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King and the latter’s Consort with consistent kindness and 
high courtesy. Curiously enough, in spite of the many 
volumes that have been written round the Court of St. 
Germains, this is the first full biography of our one Italian 
Queen Consort. 


LONG PURPLES 

All in Red Shot Coppice when shaws were leafing fair, 

The Woodreeve went down home-along, a bavin of furze he 
bare. 

And in his hand a bonny bunch; he rested as he stood, 

And laid his meadow blossoms on the fence above the 
wood. 

Dark rovers of the Forest these “ Rockyboys ” do call, 

And the Island children, “ Kettlecaps,” but the strangest 
name of all 

The Woodreeve heard from the honeyed lips of her who 
passed him there 

With the May wind, the wind of love, all in her dusky 
hair. 

She gazed at their sweet petals, apassing through the 
brake; 

The Woodreeve looked in her sweet face, but never a word 
he spake; 

Mayhap, the charm that lay therewith he did not under¬ 
stand 

When he took his bunch o’ purples and laid them in her 
hand. 

But when the Merry Forest lies primrose-lit in spring, 

A-dancing in the May-green glades I heard a maiden sing: 

“ Down in Red Shot Coppice when shaws were leafing gay, 

I took his bunch of purples and I charmed his heart 
away! ” 

Alice E. Gillington. 


THE ORIGINATOR OF MACAULAY’S 
NEW ZEALANDER 

To whom was Macaulay indebted for his reference to the 
New Zealander, whom he represents as surveying the 
broken arches of London Bridge P The idea has been 
traced to Mrs. Barbauld, Kirke White, and Shelley, and is 
certainly to be found in all of them. But none of these, 
as I shall plainly show, can claim the credit of being the 
originator of the idea. It is indeed an idea so likely to 
occur to any thoughtful person that it is curious that it is 
not found in some sixteenth- or seventeenth-century author. 
So far, however, no one has traced it further back than 
1774, when Horace Walpole made use of it in a letter to 
Mason. His words are as follows: 

"At last some curious traveller from Lima will visit England, and 
give a description of the ruins of St. Paul's, like the editions of Baalbec 
and Palmyra.” 

For a reason which will presently appear I ask the reader 
to take particular note of these words. 

Walpole, as I have said, wrote the above passage in 
1774. But three years before that time the idea had 
occurred to another writer, and had been exploited by him 
for all it was worth. Moreover that writer was a man of 
much note in his time, and is not altogether forgotten 
even now; and his idea was not hidden in any obscure 
quarter, but conspicuously displayed on a title-page, 
where one would have thought it could hardly escape 
notice. The title-page I am referring to runs as follows 
“Poems, by a young Nobleman, of Distinguished Abilities, 
lately deceased; particularly, The State of England, 
and the once flourishing City of London. In a Letter 


from an American Traveller, Dated from the Ruinous 
Portico of St. Paul’s, in the year 2199, to a Friend settled 
in Boston, the Metropolis of the Western Empire. Also 
Sundry Fugitive Pieces, principally wrote whilst upon 
his Travels on the Continent. [Motto from Juvenal.] 
London . . . 1780.” 4 to. 11 . 33. 

Here, then, we have the idea full grown and fully de¬ 
veloped. and in such a way that nosucceeding writer could 
claim credit in using it for anything more than such 
embellishments as he might be able to bestow upon it. 
Let me say here, to save any question as to the priority of 
the author to Walpole, that although the pamphlet is 
dated 1780, the poem itself bears date March 21, 1771. 

Let us now look into the poem itself. We shall find 
that it is not only remarkable for the reason mentioned 
above, but on another and perhaps more important ac¬ 
count. For its time it is a really notable production, 
showing indeed the hand of the amateur, or of one too 
impatient to bestow the necessary labour upon his work, 
but containing bold and original thoughts expressed in 
forcible and energetic language. To prove this I must 
make some rather long quotations from the poem, which, 
however, the reader will not find tedious. It opens thus: 

*' And now thro’ broken paths and rugged ways, 

Uncultivated regions, we advanc'd 

Towards fam'd Augusta's towers, on the Thames, 

(Whose clear broad stream glides smoothly thro’ the vale) 
Embank'd, and stretching o'er the level plain, 

For many a mile her gilded spires were seen. 

While Britain yet was free—alas ! how chang’d, 

How fallen from that envy’d height; what time 
She rul’d the subject nations, and beheld 
The Spaniard crouch beneath her spear, and all 
The Gallic lillies crimson’d o'er with blood. 

Extinguish'd are their glories, and her sun 
That once enlighten’d Europe with his beams. 

Sunk in the West is set, and ne’er again 
Shall o'er Britannia spread his orient rays 1 
These were my thoughts whilst thro' a falling heap 
Of shapeless ruins far and wide diffus’d, 

Paul's great Cathedral, from her solid base, 

High tow’ring to the sky, by heav'ns command 
Amidst the universal waste preserv'd 
Struck my astonish'd view. . . . 

On this fair object my fix’d eye was kept 
In pleasing meditation, whilst my guide, 

A poor emaciate Briton, led me on 

Through streets, and squares, and falling palaces, 

(Where here and there a habitant was seen) 

To where stood once amongst the peopled town 
Th’ Exchange of London ; . . . . 

Proceeding onward, the traveller and his guide come to 
where “ the Bank and Treasury of England ” once stood, 
though of it no vestige remains. The guide unfolds to 
the traveller the cause of its destruction. It seems that : 

" The fall of public credit, that had long 
Totter’d upon her airy base, involv’d 
In sudden and promiscuous ruin all 
The great commercial world. 

Musing upon the words of his guide, the traveller was 
aroused by the appearance of a phantom which made itself 
known to him as the warlike genius of Britain. The 
phantom expatiates at length upon England’s former 
glories, and then proceeds to make a rather unfortunate 
prediction to the effect that the United States, in allying 
themselves with France, have sealed their own fate, since 
the perfidious sovereign of France : 

“ soon will lay 

Their boasted Thirteen Stripes on their own backs, 

With Iron Rod of dire despotic sway ; 

For wily France and haughty Spain, in one 
Dark compact join’d will soon throw off the mask, 

And then divide the spoil—America. ” 

Though this prophecy, in the light of events, seems suf¬ 
ficiently ridiculous, it is yet one that may well have 
seemed reasonable enough at the time it was made. But 
who ever takes up the role of prophet must needs make some 
unhappy forecasts, even if all his predictions do not mis¬ 
carry. Our poet, however, in spite of this failure, was far 
more successful, as we shall now see, than most poets or 
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prophets are. The Genius of Britain now addresses him¬ 
self to the guide, and exhorts him thus : 

“ Where is thy vaunted Lion’s valour now ? 

Where are those laurels which graced Britain’s brow ? 

Where are those val'rous brothers of this land 
Who durst in days of yore each conflict stand ? 

Hush, call them forth, and rouze them from their sleep, 

Shout Britain shall for ages rule the deep. 

From north to south each cape perceive her sway, 

Once more in dust the combin'd banners lay 
Of France and Spain; who wish to rule the roast. 

And boast of battles that were never lost. 

Join hearts and hands, and let it ne'er be said 
That Britain family compact e'er did dread, 

The haughty Spaniard shall first feel the smart, 

Of Gallia’s ill-laid projects and vile art. 

Next France, with inland conflicts 'sunder torn. 

Till time’s no more their ill-success may mourn. 

In Asia they shall shortly have no hold, 

But be expell'd by British Lion bold. 

Cuba and Mexico soon will take th' alarm, 

And 'gainst despotic rule themselves they'll arm. 

Then spurn disdainful Spain's sharp lording wand, 

And drive that sov'reign’s minions from the land. 

Americans and Britons, the same thing. 

Sprung from one oaken trunk, rul'd by one king, 

Combin'd may conquer worlds as yet unknown, 

And make Confed’ra'.es for their crimes atone. 

Russia's your friend, to you she'll e'er prove true." 

I have printed the above lines, I need hardly say, not 
for their poetic merit, but for the prophecies which 
they contain. Though these can hardly be regarded as 
other than fortunate guesses, or possibly as intelligent 
forecasts of what was likely to occur, they are yet 
remarkable enough. In the lines beginning “From 
north to south ” the author prophesies Trafalgar: in those 
beginning “ Next France ” he may fairly be held to have 
foreseen the French Revolution, besides the expulsion of 
the French from their Indian possessions: while in the 
succeeding lines he predicts the revolt of Mexico and Cuba 
against the Spanish domination. Moreover, his final 
prophecy of the union of interests between the United States 
and Great Britain seems now to be in a very fair way of 
fulfilment. And though in recent times we have not been 
accustomed to look upon Russia as our friend, we did so 
look upon her during the Napoleonic period, and for a good 
while afterwards; and it is likely enough that when her 
present troubles are over, we may again regard her in that 
light. 

Here, then, we have a series of fulfilled predictions such 
as it would be hard to parallel. It is well known, of 
course, that several persons foretold the breaking out 
of the French Revolution; and it is possible that one or 
two of the other events may also have been foreseen; 
but no other person, so far as I am aware, can claim to 
have made so many fortunate forecasts. Perhaps I should 
say, except Nostradamus; but, remarkable as that author’s 
predictions were, they are rather riddles to be solved than 
plainly expressed prophecies. Of course it may be said 
that any one. who devotes himself to the making of predic¬ 
tions is sure to score some hits; but the hits are usually 
very few indeed in proportion to the misses. 

Who, then, was the author of this remarkable poem ? 
The book (or booklet), as the reader has seen, was issued 
without any author’s name; but it contains an Introduc¬ 
tion, claiming to be written by an intimate friend of the 
writer’s, which points clearly enough to his personality. 
It was indeed the work of the second Lord Lyttelton, a 
nobleman who, together with a reputation for great abili¬ 
ties, had another sort of reputation as a profligate and a 
gamester. The very candid friend who wrote the Intro¬ 
duction does not deny the fact of his evil reputation, 
though he labours to show that it was in some respects 
undeserved. He says: 

“His love of women, it has been said, has led him to seduce and 
debauch the artless virgin, and inexperienced wife, while his passion 
for play has been attributed to avarice and to poverty. In the pursuit 
of the one no arts have been left unattempted to obtain the confidence 
and affection of the unsuspecting female; in the other it has been 
asserted that fraud and meanness have both been practised to ensure 
success.” 


As to these charges, the writer practically admits the 
justice of the first, only urging “ that he ought to have the 
same latitude for his offences as is allowed to the rest of 
mankind ” ; but he vigorously denies the charges of cheat¬ 
ing at play. “ No man,” he says, “ ever played fairer, and 
this justice has been done him even by those who have 
lost.” He adds that with his lordship’s great abilities, 
had he applied himself seriously to business in his youth, 
he would have held the first department in the State: 

“ but genius and application are incompatible, and it was not till he 
had arrived at that period of life when the dissipations of the world 
cease to govern and amuse us, that we could in reason expect to derive 
any advantage from the exertions of his talents ! But the period which 
marked his emancipation from the fetters of pleasure and of indolence, 
also marked his dissolution ’’ 

Lord Lyttelton’s career will thus be seen to have 
strongly resembled that of the Earl of Rochester. The 
parallel between them is almost perfect, except that in 
Lord Lyttelton’s case there was no final repentance. The 
latter was, as the reader will probably remember, the hero 
of a rather famous ghost story. He has also been credited 
by a very ingenious though unconvincing writer in the 
Quarterly Review with the authorship of the Letters of 
Junius. There is a Life of him by Thomas Frost; but, 
curiously enough, he has never before received the credit 
which is due to him on the accounts which are here put 
on record. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that Lord Lyttelton died 
in 1779, at the age of thirty-five. After his death two 
volumes of letters were published as his, which were really 
written by William Combe, the author of “ Dr. Syntax.” 
Allibone, in mentioning the poems, seems to doubt 
whether these also were not forgeries; but I do not see 
any grounds for suspecting their genuineness myself. 
With the exception of “ The State of England,” they are 
mostly short occasional pieces addressed to various friends 
of Lord Lyttelton, and such as would not or could not 
have been composed by any one but himself. 

Bertram Dobell. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 

THE POETRY OF THE TWEED 

Like a great many other people, I have recently been 
reading Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ The Story of the Tweed,” 
and admiring those exquisite illustrations in which Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron has so finely caught the glamour of the hills and 
valleys, old houses and castles that have charmed thousands 
since Sir Walter Scott first showed the world how beautiful 
they were. It is far from my intention to criticise Sir 
Herbert, who is himself a Borderer, though a Borderer of 
the west and not of the east—a Borderer of the country 
that produced Thomas Carlyle and Edward Irving, not a 
Borderer of the country where the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Sir Walter, and a hundred other people were born. The 
west is prose and the east verse, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
seems to me to err a little on the prosy side. He has written 
a very learned book that smells of the library. Among his 
innumerable accomplishments is that of being a military 
historian, and probably the habits acquired in that calling 
have inspired him with more than the usual love of ancient 
documents and pedigrees and a great deal else belonging 
to the antiquary. Sir Walter, who knew every foot of 
this ground, was an antiquary too. Did he not meditate 
leaving an account of the “ Reliquiae Trottcosianaj, or 
Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck, Esquire”? But with all 
his taste for the musty library, the worn parchments, and 
cracked and ancient armour, he was also the bard who 
wrote four lines of verse that would have constituted him 
a poet if he had not on any other occasion put pen to paper. 

“ Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a flame." 
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But all that passionate poetry of Scott went out in love to 
his favourite river on that June day when he breathed 
his last. It was probably the last sound he heard, for 
what Ruskin has called the raving of the Tweed was 
heard through the open window as he lay a-dying. In 
the prime of his life he had written that, when the poet 
dies, “ Mute nature mourns her worshipper,” and any one 
standing to-day near his tomb at Dryburgh Abbey, 
sweetest and most romantic of all the ruins of the Border¬ 
land, might imagine that the river Scott loved was still 
lamenting his death as it flowed in shallow streams over 
a bed of gravel, with the three Eildons overlooking it so 
peacefully and Melrose Abbey as fair as it was when he 
saw it long ago in pale moonlight. 

Before Scott's time the Tweed, we have been told, was 
not a very attractive river. It came out of dreary hills 
and it flowed by moss and moorland that were chiefly 
remarkable as the haunt of those Border robbers round 
whose names tradition has twined its romance. But the 
advice given by the old laird of Dumbiedikes—keep i’ 
planting trees, Thamas; its grow’n when thee’re sleeping 
—was carried into effect by many of Scott’s neighbouring 
proprietors, so that the outlook from any high point near 
or about Abbotsford is on a beautiful country which 
suggests not only the land of Border feud and foray, but 
also the land of those earlier Arthurian combats which 
were more likely, in the opinion of some antiquaries, to 
have been located there than in the west, which claims 
them. Arthur’s seat at Edinburgh, and Merlin’s grave in 
the Borderland, give mute but convincing testimony in 
support of this opinion. 

However that may be, I feel sure that the romance and 
poetry of any river will ultimately be found to reside in 
the memory alone. It disappears when confronted with 
facts gathered from the library. The theory is a very 
simple and true one that is applied in many different ways, 
but to sit down by a river side, or near any object of 
natural beauty, with the intention of describing it faith¬ 
fully would only in the end produce a list or inventory. It 
is distance in time as well as space that lends enchantment 
to the view; in other words, memory left to herself will 
select from innumerable details presented to the mind 
only those that are essential, and thus the phrase of one 
who has been parted for a long time from a country often 
conveys more than the most minute detailed description of 
one who is resident in it, so that the romance of action, 
the half-remembered, half-forgotten legend, the ballad of 
which only some well-known line remains in the memory, 
the story told at the inn-parlour that we least expected to 
hear—these suggest far more the poetry and romance than 
does the most careful examination of facts and documents. 
You take such a phrase as “ Pleasant Tividale ” and the 
clear, shallow Teviot seems to rise out of memory. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell begins with the source of the river, 
but it would have been as logical and quite as interesting 
to commence with its mouth, near Berwick-on-Tweed, the 
old fortressed town that with its red-tiled houses stands 
between England and Scotland, a memorial of the cease¬ 
less fight that took place for its possession. Very little of 
the past remains there because the devastating force of 
conflict has removed it; but the old city walls and some 
ruins of the castle remind us of the daring and gallant 
deeds performed in its vicinity. The river comes roaring 
down between a high bank on one side and a low haugh on 
the other, and if we go a little way we come to the mouth 
of the Whiteadder, and, further up, to the ancient castle 
of Norham, concerning which Scott said almost everything 
that could be said in a very few lines: 

" Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 

And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loophole grates, where captives weep, 

The flanking walls that round it sweep 
In yellow lustre shone." 

A little above that the Till—the dark and sullen Till, as it 


was to the poet of “ Marmion ’’—falls in from the English 
side. Were we to follow the course of this streamlet it 
would take us past an almost unparalleled array of ancient 
castle-keeps, battle-fields, past Twisell, “ .Where now the 
hawthorn blooms so lavishly,” past Etal with the ruins of 
the castle built by the Manners: and here it is overlooked 
by “Dark Flodden,” still green with oaks as it was in the 
time of Sir Walter. Near its summit is the well, supposed 
by tradition to be that to which Clara went to find water 
for the dying Marmion : 

" A little fountain cell, 

Where water clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say. 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 

Who built this cross and well.” 

Norham and Flodden were places familiar to the Wizard, 
and if we follow the small streams we shall still be on 
historic ground. The glen is formed by the junction of 
two rivers, one, the Beaumont, flowing past Yetholm, 
famous on accoun t of its having been for hundreds of years 
the chief residence of the gypsies in Scotland, the other 
the College Water, which comes down from the great forest 
of the Cheviot. Long ago the Kale also flowed into the 
Beaumont. It were an easy matter to take the other 
tributaries, the Till, Ettrick, Yarrow and the Jed, and 
many other streams renowned in story, and show that 
there is no mile of them that has not its own special 
interest. Only, the real poetry lies in the ripple of their 
limpid waters as they make their way to the sea, and who¬ 
soever would feel and know the poetry of the district must 
go there and listen to the song that these rivulets sing. 

A. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Forlorn," by J. E. A .] 


FICTION 

The Lake. By Georoe Moore. (Heinemann, 6 s.) 

Mr. George Moore has travelled far from the “young 
man,” who, with his "Confessions” and his “realistic’ 
stories (as it was the fashion to call them in those distant 
days) shocked and delighted youthful souls some twenty 
years ago. A whole new man has grown up in him; a 
man who is at home no longer on a Paris pavement, but 
in an Irish wood, a world of dreams, shadows, presences, 
a world in which we see the old, old battle between 
Paganism and Christianity fought out by antagonists as 
dream-like and shadowy as the scene of the combat. We 
ought, we know, in reading this novel, to have 1 een 
interested in the world outside, the world of “ culture,” 
pictures, music, travel, in which the quite impossible Irish 
village schoolmistress, Rose Leicester, lived as the mis¬ 
tress of a scholar and the governess of his daughter. (There 
is still some of the old Mr. George Moore left, after all!) 
Father Gogarty had driven her from his parish because 
she had been seduced by a man whose rame and identity 
we never learn. And all the while Father Gogarty was in 
love with her himself, without knowing it. She knew it; 
when her child was born and safely put out to nurse, she 
went travelling with her new protector, and took her 
revenge on Father Gogarty by unsettling his mind with 
long letters about pictures and so forth—the life of the 
world outside the Irish woods. We can take no interest in 
the young woman and her chatter. She and it are cheap 
and vulgar compared with the young priest and the woods 
in which he wanders, his mind a field of battle between 
the old and the still older, between law and “ liberty.” He 
deserts his woods; slips away by night to go and be a 
journalist in New York. But he leaves us behind, leaves 
us to choose the better part he has rejected and to dream 
time away in the woods which Mr. George Moore has 
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described in such beautiful, sensitive and musical lan¬ 
guage. He has never shown himself a more finished 
artist in words than in this book. The contrasting 
vulgarity only throws up the exquisite poetry of the soul 
of the priest and the mournful sweetness of his country. 

Soprano : a Portrait. By F. Marion Crawford. (Mac¬ 
millan, 6s.) 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s story of modem operatic life in 
Paris is rather disappointing when compared with his 
Italian romances. Still, it is always interesting, and told 
with the author’s deep knowledge of human nature, and 
his unvarying charm. There are two admirable portraits 
in “ Soprano ” ; those of Margaret Donne, an English girl 
with a marvellous voice, who desires to reign upon the 
lyric stage, and of the lamous prima-donna, Mme. Bonanni, 
the heroine of numberless triumphs, and scandals. 
Margaret is a clever and minute study, Mme. Bonanni a 
brilliant sketch; and most readers will turn with the 
keener pleasure to the picture of the singer, in spite of 
her more than doubtful past, and her atrocious manners. 
She is so full of life, so vivacious, so generous in the 
highest sense of the word, that it is impossible not to like 
her. Margaret possesses the charms of youth and exuberant 
vitality, and little beyond ; her nature is cold, her clever¬ 
ness not of the sort that wins affection. She accepts 
gracefully rather than gratefully all benefits and favours, 
turning a deaf ear to the warnings of her friends. Her 
treatment of Lushington and her dangerous playing with 
Logotheti, the Greek financier, who is half a savage, lead 
to some lively complications and two strong scenes. 
Logotheti is villain enough to stick at nothing to gain his 
end, and a plan to carry off Margaret Donne to the East is 
frustrated by Mme. Bonanni in an unexpectedly dramatic 
manner. For reasons of her own the prima-donna helps 
to place Margaret in the front rank of her profession under 
the name of Mile, de Cordova, and there we take our leave 
of her, so far as this volume goes. This is, however, only 
a part of Margaret’s history; more of it is to come, and we 
gather from Mme. Bonanni that “ Cordova ” is not to 
escape heart-whole. 

Dick Pentreath. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

The reader must be exceptionally hard to please who does 
not find Dick Pentreath very agreeable company. He 
and his friends are well-bred people whose lines have 
fallen in pleasant places; they do reckless and foolish 
things, but never anything wicked or ill-intentional— 
always excepting the terrible Susan Sykes. The chapters 
descriptive of Susan’s self-upbringing (from childhood she 
despised any assistance), her character and her ways, show 
the author in a new light. Mrs. Hinkson has done few 
things so striking and convincing as this- It is a study of 
an unusual type, carried out entirely without harshness or 
exaggeration, so keenly and so forcibly true that the 
reader feels almost as afraid of Susan as her father and 
mother did. When Sancho, the spaniel, receives a flogging 
for the one violent act of his life—biting Susan’s arm—it 
wounds our sense of justice almost as much as our feelings, 
for Sancho knew Susan, and his master did not. Dick is 
a popular young squire in an exclusive county, with nearly 
all his heart desires, except a wife. His dearest friend is 
Lady Stella, an ideal example of a duke’s daughter, and 
his chief companion is Sancho; and the trio are happy, 
with still happier prospects before them, until the appear¬ 
ance of Dorothea Semple, with whom Dick falls madly in 
love. All runs too smoothly till the eve of the wedding, 
when an act of folly, not wholly Dick’s fault, is obstinately 
resented by Dorothea, and Dick’s life and happiness are 
wrecked—for the time. For here is Susan’s opportunity, 
and with her comes shame and humiliation. Whatever fears 
we may have about Dick, we know we can rely upon the 
author to do him a kind turn sooner or later, and his story 
ends better than it promised, though not as might have 
been expected. Sancho, the dog, is one of the chief attrac¬ 


tions of a very pretty story: a story of more substance 
and a wider range of interest than we remember in any of 
this author’s previous novels, and much better written. 

The Man from America. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

There are some books in which it is always summer; and 
this is one of them. The author may tell you sometimes 
that it is winter: it never is. The story radiates sunshine ; 
the people are sunny, the old garden of the Vi comte de 
Nauroy is sunny, life is all sunny. And how can we be 
grateful enough in an English autumn for such a book ? 
It makes us forget the weather and the darkness: its sun¬ 
niness dissipates depression; it is better than a good fire. 
The Vicomte smiles a broad smile and calls one of his 
pretty English grand-daughters (he himself was really 
Irish) his “ cabbage ” or his “pigeon”—he potters into his 
kitchen to cook some dainty little dish—he falls asleep in 
the Park, when he has brought the girls to London; and 
we smile too and love the simple old man, with his old- 
time grandeur and his shabby clothes. The pretty grand¬ 
daughters—one is a butterfly beauty, but as sweet and 
good as good can be, the other an earnest thinker, but no 
prig—grow up and fall in love and get married to the right 
people, and learn in time that bon-papa is not really poor, 
but that he (and they) are very rich ; and the little troubles 
they have passed through, the little white clouds that have 
sailed across on the summer wind, only make the sunshine 
of their sunny lives more golden. It is a charming book, 
this; fragrantly and delicately written ; a book to linger 
over and go back to. Only dull and crabbed people could 
miss its sweetness. 


Oxendale. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman & Hall, 6s ) 

Raballiatti, prince of pianists, is playing the “ Sonata 
Appassionata,” at Queen’s Hall, and, as the last notes die 
away, Vera Dalison and Jack Vansittart, in love with 
music and each other, look into each other’s eyes and hope 
that the lifelong friendship between them is destined to 
find its consummation in a closer tie. The two—distant 
cousins—have long been half unconsciously postponing a 
definite understanding till the death of Jack's uncle, Lord 
Oxendale, shall leave him in the possession of the title and 
estates. It seems a little curious that no one should have 
taken the trouble to trr.ce the history of a certain eccentric 
great-great-uncle Jemmy, who had settled down in Italy 
with a wife of the people. But who would have thought 
that Jack’s amiable relative, while cynically raising the 
question of the inheritance at the eleventh hour by point¬ 
ing out to his family lawyer the possibility of the existence 
of a senior collateral branch, would have at the same 
time neglected to “make Jack safe” by leaving him 
a “ large London property ” lying outside the entail ? 
Jack is left with a motor car and an estate agency, 
and great-great-uncle Jemmy’s great-grandson is dis¬ 
covered in—who but Fabrizio Raballiatti himself! 
Here enters Irony. Fabrizio is wrapped up in his 
art, and perfectly content with his home in Florence, 
and had Jack become Lord Oxendale nothing would have 
induced the pianist to contest his claim. But, once per¬ 
suaded to come to England, he must needs fall in love 
with Jack’s Vera. It is when Miss MacMahon comes to 
handle the dramatic situation which thus arises that the 
one serious fault of the book obtrudes itself. Her pair 
of lovers have been represented as consistently irresolute 
throughout, and it is a little difficult to believe in the 
strength of their attachment in face of the renunciation 
with which the story closes. 


Underground Man. By Gabriel Tarde. Translated by 
Cloudesley Brereton, with a Preface by H. G. Wells. 
(Duckworth, 3s. 6d. net.) 

We have never seen the world so neatly overturned and 
deftly re-established. There is no effort: the deed is done 
with the splendid ease of magic. The magician’s wand is 
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irony; a delicate, flexible irony, the weapon which a man 
must be French to wield and should surely live in England 
to appreciate. With it M. Tarde has touched the stiff 
supports of civilisation—property, marriage, politics, war, 
valour, philosophy, law—and at his touch, like bubbles 
pricked, they noiselessly disappear. He raises man to his 
zenith of prosperity, gives him a common aim, gives him a 
common language, ancient Greek (in the preface Mr. 
Wells’s brow puckers into a frown that the language is not 
Esperanto: but perhaps at the time he wrote he was still 
a little out of breath with his heavy cudgelling of the 
schoolmasters), and then he puts out the sun and drives 
man for warmth to rely upon himself entirely, and to 
delve out a mighty kingdom in the bowels of the earth, 
governed by geniocrats, founded on art and love, which act 
and react one upon the other as the sun and the sea once 
did, a kingdom where Shelley would have been an acknow¬ 
ledged primate. No castle in the air is this, but a kingdom 
bored in the earth, deep as the truth of the thought from 
which it is constructed. For it is built by thought, as 
though by music: 

" And so not built at all 
And therefore built for ever." 

Generally these journeys into the future have all the 
tedium of a personally conducted tour, in which one 
cannot escape from the conductor. But here we are not 
burdened with circumstantial evidence, nor weighted with 
ingenious directions. We travel at fantastic speed on the 
wings of apt suggestion : and all the heavy baggage of fact 
and probability are lightly left behind: and we move 
(unimpeded by the translation, so neat is Mr. Brereton’s 
work, and so idiomatic) through the delightful borderland 
which lies midway between the realm of fancy and the 
realm of reason, where the air is fragrant with their sweet¬ 
ness, and fresh with exhilarating irony. 

The First Mrs. Mo/livar. By Edith Ayrton Zangwii.l. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 

The supernatural element in this novel is ingeniously 
managed because we are never quite sure that it is super¬ 
natural. It may have been the “ wild gust of wind” that 
nearly pushed Valeria’s bath-chair over fifteen feet of sea 
wall or it may have been her implacable ghostly rival, 
The First Mrs. Mollivar. The fancied clutch at her 
throat, the impalpable hostile presence in the rooms of that 
forbidding house. The Laurels, the doors that open and 
shut mysteriously, all the terrors of Valeria’s life with her 
commonplace husband, might have been created by her 
overwrought imagination, or, as Dr. Mollivar unkindly 
suggests, by the salmon rissoles she ate for supper. We 
should think any food cooked by Mrs. Biggs would make 
an ill digestion, and, if we had been in Valeria’s place, the 
ghost would have troubled us less than the ghost’s legacy 
of a virago whomthe new wife was powerless to dismiss. We 
cannot understand why at Bournemouth the lodging-house 
keeper, the bath-chair man and the doctor all mistake 
Valeiia, who was beautiful, for her predecessor, who was 
not. It is nearly as difficult to understand how a woman 
like Valeria came to marry a man like Dr. Mollivar, even if 
she did love him when they were both young and pre¬ 
sumably before he had begun to talk of a house as “ a 
pleasant residence,” of the nearest grocer’s shop as “our 
humble local establishment,” and of a school as “a place 
of instruction.” We felt a mild surprise, too, when a 
Baptist minister with the tongue of an advertising draper 
took to quoting Horace and Catullus. But ill-assorted 
marriages are possible: and so are ghosts. What is not 
possible, even if you have Aladdin’s Lamp, i is that a 
house should at the same time be in Streatham and in 
Sutton. Mis. Zangwill must reproach her proof-reader. 
Jim is a delightful boy and we wish Valeria had married 
him. But then she would have had no history, and 
Mrs. Zangwill would not have written this very readable 
novel. 


FINE ART 

THE VELASQUEZ AT AGNEW’S 

The picture now on view at Agnew’s (Venus with the 
Mirrcr) is in the curious but not unique position of being 
famous without being well known. I believe it was only 
twice exhibited in England; in 1857 at the Manchester 
Exhibition, where it was very badly hung, and quite 
recently at Burlington House. In 1857 Velasquez was 
not considered with the respect that was given to painters 
whom we now think far inferior—the Caracci, Domenichino, 
Guido, Sassoferrato—but when this picture was exhibited at 
the Old Masters, Velasquez had once more come into fashion, 
and the only question that was raised was whether it was 
genuine. 

Apart from the matter of pedigree, which appears to be 
traceable as far back as the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, all painters would recognise at once the infallible 
touch of the master. The modelling of the left leg and the 
shadow thrown on the bent right would be quite enough 
in themselves to testify to its authenticity. The superfluous 
reddish varnish has been removed, and we are better able 
to recognise the peculiar silver grey of the flesh-.painting 
of Velasquez, grey without being cold. The modelling of 
the back is a marvel of subtlety and power, and we are 
willing to accept the rather summary treatment of the 
profile and the disproportionate size of the reflected face. 

There is nothing of a Venus in this supple and muscular 
figure, which might more appropriately be called aportrait 
of an Andalusian dancer. It stands alone among all 
paintings of the nude in being at once intensely realistic 
and intensely pure, and as such it should find a place in 
our national collection, even though we may consider 
Velasquez as fairly represented there already. 

B. S. 


THE SOCIETY OF TWELVE 

The inaugural exhibition of this new society a year ago 
was distinguished by so high a level of ambition and 
achievement that doubts may pardonably have been felt 
as to its ability to sustain the reputation gained by its 
first venture. But a visit to the second exhibition, recently 
opened at Messrs. Obach’s galleries, should suffice to dispel 
any uncertainty on this account. The average quality of 
the work shown is even higher than on the first occasion, 
and any association of graphic artists in Europe might be 
proud of three such groups of uniformly excellent prints as 
Mr. Bone, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Shannon have contributed. 
These artists are mentioned first, because their work, 
carried out by three different technical processes, in dry- 
point, etching, and lithography, is wholly new and bears 
the strongest testimony, therefore, to the vitality of 
English art. Some of the other members have been less 
industrious in the present year, and certain numbers in the 
catalogue would be found, on strict examination, to belong 
to the nineteenth century. Mr. Rothenstein’s lithographs, 
for instance, with the exception of the portrait of Dr. 
A. R. Wallace, date from some years back; the woodcuts 
of Mr. Ricketts are all from books issued by the Vale 
Press before its dissolution in 1903, and that same year is 
the date of Mr. Strang’s two latest etchings; while one of 
his contributions, at least—a subject from the “ Ancient 
Mariner”—is many years older. Still, we are none of us 
yet so remote from the late Victorian era as to feel any 
shock of incongruity at the inclusion of a little earlier 
work in an exhibition whose dominant note is a modernity 
loyal and reverent to great traditions. As a counsel of 
perfection, it may be hinted that the society would justify 
its existence yet more completely if its members were put 
on their mettle by a rule that work exhibited or published 
before should be excluded. The artists named as contri¬ 
butors of prints already known to the world have fine 
work in drawing, at least, that has not been seen before. 
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Mr. Nicholson is the only member who does not appear 
to exert himself sufficiently to maintain the society’s 
credit; his set of painted court-cards is a trivial supplement 
to three already familiar woodcuts, two of which proclaim 
unabashed by their very titles their Victorian date. 

Apart from any calculation of years or lustres, both the 
clever and rightly popular colour-prints of Mr. Nicholson 
and the inferior woodcuts of the same sort exhibited by 
Mr. Gordon Craig strike a loud and discordant note in a 
room where everything else breathes of sober contempla¬ 
tion and restraint, of submission to the laws and limita¬ 
tions of the technique adopted. What have these two, 
and what especially has Mr. Craig, an outsider may be 
pardoned for asking, in common with the lofty aims and 
serious practice of the majority of members of this rather 
exquisite and scholarly society ? The fantastic caricature, 
the poster in little (to one or other of these kinds every 
drawing and print by Mr. Craig may be reduced) appeal, 
no doubt, to certain moods and have their appropriate 
place in certain schemes of decoration, but it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the same taste should be gratified or the 
same intelligence quickened and stirred by the petty 
caprices of Mr. Craig and the noble designs of Mr. 
Shannon, which are liable by the chances of the ballot in 
any year to be hung beside them. 

Mr. Conder’s art is fantastic, too, and the looseness of 
his drawing excepts him from some of the commendation 
just bestowed upon the society in general; but the unreal, 
voluptuous region of his fans and fairy tales and peacock 
thrones shimmers with the hues of the pigeon’s neck and 
echoes a light music of lutes and mandolins. ... “ Ilium 
vel rigidi probent Catones.” (May the shade of Martial 
pardon the paraphrase!) But this exhibition does not 
show him at his best, and his place is with painters rather 
than with draughtsmen on paper or on stone. 

Mr. John contributes no etchings this year, but one of 
his strong, commanding heads in chalk and some slighter 
sketches in pen and wash. Mr. Clausen has both etch¬ 
ings and drawings of heads, and rustic groups, and two 
fine lithographs of farm interiors. Mr. Sturge Moore ex¬ 
hibits one of his “ Pan ” woodcuts from The Dial, and 
four much more recent works inspired by the New Testa¬ 
ment, full of quaint conceits and curious poses of am¬ 
phibious children swimming and sprawling as the Saviour 
preaches on land or sea. In contrast to Mr. Moore’s 
somewhat indistinct expression of form, the woodcuts of 
Mr. Ricketts, from the “Parables” and “Cupid and 
Psyche," show clear line reduced to great simplicity and 
beauty of rhythm. Faith belongs to an earlier stage 
of his development as a wood-engraver, in which tint 
counts for more. To those who only know the woodcut 
as it appeared in “Spiritual Poems” the lightness and 
delicacy of this exquisitely printed proof will be a revela¬ 
tion. Mr. Ricketts sends also some lovely drapery studies, 
on a dark tinted paper, for “ The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins.” 

Professor Legros, the one honorary member of the 
society, contributes a number of pen and wash drawings 
and a fine lithograph portrait of himself. Mr. Strang ex¬ 
hibits some beautiful gold-point drawings, one of which is 
a characteristic portrait of Dr. Garnett, smile and all, 
and also some of his chalk portraits, the best of which 
is the head of Mr. Walter Sickert. In addition to these 
drawings, he has sent a fine selection of etchings, two of 
which, the portrait of Mr. Chamberlain and a Rem brand t- 
esque seated portrait called The Philosopher, have not, I 
believe, been exhibited before. 

And now I return to the three artists whom I mentioned 
specially at the outset. Mr. Cameron sends five new etch¬ 
ings, which are hung with good decorative effect. In the 
middle, Robert Lee’s Workshop, an interior rich in 
shadow with an outlook through a square door on the 
waterside; on either side of it a river landscape, with dark 
masses of trees telling effectively against luminous sky and 
water. Above each of these is a study of trees in detail, 
a subject hitherto of rare occurrence in Mr. Cameron’s 


work. The trunk of The Sycamore is finely drawn; 
neither there nor in The Avenue are the spring and 
articulation of the branches very well observed or ex¬ 
pressed. 

Mr. Bone’s six dry-points form an imposing group. Ayr 
Prison, for all its small size, has a monumental grandeur of 
design and the man on horseback is put in with unerring 
taste exactly where he is needed. The rhythm of the com¬ 
position and the velvety richness of the texture make this 
little print one of the most perfectly satisfying of modern 
works in black and white. Monumental, too, and finely 
proportioned, is the larger plate of Somerset House. Leeds 
Warehouses has some splendid work in certain parts, but 
the proof exhibited seems hardly to reveal all that the 
plate would yield with more perfect printing. The Masts, 
Lincoln, and The Fosse, Lincoln, relieve, with their lighter 
and more broken surfaces, the more rigid, architectural 
beauty of the other dry-points. But Mr. Bone’s most 
surprising work in this exhibition is a large drawing, The 
Two Scaffolds, a composition of the most fascinating in¬ 
genuity, in which the eye is never weary of following the 
long ascent of ladder after ladder to dizzier and dizzier 
heights, and admiring the perfect adaptation of the tech¬ 
nique to the breadth or delicacy required by the near or 
distant, the light or shaded parts of the design. Good 
too is the large, dark drawing of the vestibule of St. 
James's Hall during the demolition of the grand staircase. 
London is not the only city in which Mr. Bone has found 
demolitions ready to be drawn. At Leeds, it appears, a 
great new street is being opened through the heart of the 
town, and the ruins created by the change, with a huge 
church set on a hill above the clearing, have furnished him 
with the scheme of an impressive, though unfinished, 
plate. 

Mr. Shannon, after doing no work on the stone during a 
long interval, produced three new lithographs last year, 
and this time he has no less than six, one of which, 
Morning: A Scheme for a Decoration, is a repetition, 
varied in proportions, composition and, above all, in 
technique, of the largest of his earlier lithographs, The 
Ministrants. This and two other large compositions, 
The Millpond and An Idyll, are described as “ litho¬ 
graphs in chiaroscuro,” and are printed from two stones 
in two colours, dark indigo and pale bronze, with high 
lights scraped out of the latter. The effect thus resembles 
in a measure that of Mr. Shannon’s beautiful chiaroscuro 
woodcuts, printed in somewhat similar colours. The ex¬ 
periment is extremely successful, and all three lithographs, 
with the exception of certain obscure passages in The 
Millpond, are dignified and charming. Very fine also is 
the Portrait of the Artist in black on grey. The re¬ 
maining pair are in red on white paper. The Bath, 
which contains a figure that recalls the CEdipus of Ingres, 
is less attractive than The Swimmer, in which it is hard 
to say which is the most delightful, the echo of repeated 
action among the figures on land, or the recoil of the water 
under the swift side-stroke of the swimmer making head¬ 
way to the right. It is a joy to welcome this splendid 
group of new works from the hand of the greatest master of 
lithography now living. 


MUSIC 

EARLY VIOLIN MUSIC 

Historical concerts are not likely to become popular. 
Human nature shuns them with something of that ill- 
defined dislike which the child shows towards the story 
with a moral. And yet such concerts have an interest of 
their own which often lends distinction to a performance 
which might otherwise pass unnoticed in the crowd. Per¬ 
haps that is why we look askance at them, but I think it 
is rather because the general public at an historical con¬ 
cert is in a similar position to a party of persons being 
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shown over some factory, where simple articles of daily use 
are made by a delicate and complex process. Any one, 
I mean any ordinary person without special knowledge, 
who has been one of such a party, knows the baffled sense 
of amazement at his own stupidity, when he realises how 
little he can understand of the making of such things as a 
piece of sugar or a cake of soap. So at an historical con¬ 
cert we generally hear, not so much music, as the stuff of 
which music has been made, and, if We are not ourselves 
music-makers, it is difficult for us to appreciate the 
process. 

There are now in London two laudable attempts to 
illustrate the evolution of string music from the sixteenth 
century onward—in Miss Hill Rivington’s recitals of violin 
music and those of Monsieur Abbfate of violoncello music. 
Both gave their first recitals last week and both promise 
two others. Historically speaking, it is to the first that 
the principal interest attaches, since the latter deals 
with music more within our ken. Miss Hill Rivington 
carried her audience back fully one hundred years earlier 
than did M. Abbfate, since the violin received much earlier 
treatment as a solo instrument than the 'cello, and her 
recital began at a peculiarly interesting period in the art, 
namely, the moment when the violin made its appearance 
as the most perfect instrument of music ever produced. 
How it was evolved through long ages, from the primitive 
Greek monochord through the innumerable series of lutes 
and viols, is in itself a fascinating story, into which we must 
not here digress; but at that momentous period, about 
the year 1600, it emerged complete, and from that day to 
this has.reigned supreme in instrumental music. Given an 
instrument of such delicate and subtle capabilities, it is by 
no means surprising that half a century should elapse before 
its literature showed even the first signs of maturity ; and 
throughout the first century of its existence, much of what 
was written for it was purely experimental, laying the foun¬ 
dations for what was to follow. We are accustomed to think 
of Corelli as the great founder of violin music, but the very 
solidity of his foundations argues the existence of prede¬ 
cessors. As a matter of fact, there were many, ana their 
names, though little more, are to be found in every history 
book. Miss Hill Rivington gave some specimens of their 
music, a “ Sonata a tre ” by Fontana, an aria by Tenaglia, 
and a charming gavotte by Lulli, as well as some pieces of 
suite type by Bassani, who was rather a lesser contempo¬ 
rary than a predecessor of Corelli. But with the exception 
of the Lulli gavotte, which is concise and mature within 
its narrow limits, all show the influence of the old vocal 
music in the lack of definite rhythmic force in the subjects 
and consequent lack of ability to develop those subjects. 
The Tenaglia “ Aria” is, indeed, one of those gems which 
have mysteriously survived to keep the name of the com¬ 
poser from oblivion, where little or nothing else of him is 
known. It is a beautiful piece of sustained melody, but it 
sounds, as its name implies, like a song, and one can 
almost hear some quaint Italian words ringing sympa¬ 
thetically to its cadence. It belongs, therefore, to an early 
stage in instrumental writing. All this, then, is rather the 
raw material of music, or music in the making than the 
finished product, and it is only when this is fully recognised 
that such concerts can be useful. We sometimes go too 
far in our respect for what is classical, and imagine that 
we ought to enjoy, because it is old, much that was merely 
transitory, serving the purpose of developing the art of 
composition or of playing, without being in itself of per¬ 
manent value. Sir George Grove, writing of Beethoven’s 
first symphony, quoted Schumann, to the effect that the 
early works of a great master must be regarded in a very 
different light from those of one who never had a future, 
and what is true of the work of individuals may be 
extended to that of periods and schools of composition. 
We value the first attempts for the sake of what they 
taught those who came after. Of course, a great deal of 
Corelli’s own music must be placed in this class too; it is 
rather the learning of a technique than the expression of a 
soul, and the same very much applies to Purcell. For this 


reason one feels that a recital of early violin music should 
not be regulated by dates and cut off at the end of a 
century, but should be carried through to its conclusion, 
showing, by a specimen of his work, how these all prepared 
the way for Bach. This every one may do for himself to 
some extent. As I listened to these clumsy attempts, I 
was led to compare them with the exquisite workmanship 
of the Brandenburg Concerto, No. 6, which we recently 
heard for the first time in England at Queen's Hall; I 
certainly appreciated them no less for realising to what 
great results they led. The loose rhythms varying from 
bar to bar, the uncertain feeling for tonality, the imitations 
contrived and sustained with difficulty, all was bettered 
and not only done with absolute certainty and ease by 
Bach, but used by him for an end greater than itself, the 
expression of a thought or emotion in its most perfect 
form. 

This concert, however, ended with Purcell, and in her 
programme Miss Hill Rivington included a remark of sur¬ 
prise at the comparative neglect of “ the greatest musical 
genius, save Lulli, of the seventeenth century.” Now, we 
have been so amply scolded for our neglect of Purcell, and 
yet continue in our neglect, that perhaps the heresy may 
be pardoned if we try to account for it by some quality in 
his work instead of attributing it all to the inherent in¬ 
justice of posterity. As a matter of fact posterity is not 
unjust, it often hastens too readily to do justice to the 
genius who was starved to death ; and yet after two hun¬ 
dred years Purcell is without any acknowledgment ap¬ 
parently adequate to the noble quality of his work. If one 
studies his “ Sonatas of three and four parts,” one cannot 
but be impressed by his firm grasp of the technique of the 
instruments, his clever and facile interweaving of the parts, 
qualities that make his work worthy to rank beside that 
of his much more beloved contemporary, Corelli. Here, 
however, the comparison end-;. It was not Purcell’s fault 
that his work was incomplete, but it was essential to its 
life that it should become completed by successors. Corelli 
founded a great school of violin composing and playing, 
which was to spread its influence over the work of Bach 
and Handel ana consequently over all the composers of the 
classical period; and his own work, being of the initiative 
kind, lives as part of the whole. But Purcell’s work has 
“ never had a future.” No successor was found to build 
the palace upon his foundation, and his work died with him. 
Outside influences may have induced this; no doubt the 
arrival of Handel in England did much to kill Purcell’s in¬ 
fluence, but it is too late now to do more than face the 
facts and honour his memory. 

If then an “ historical ” concert means anything, it is 
one which shows the process of development of music, and 
since in this process Purcell has played as small a part as 
it was possible for any great composer to play, his inclusion 
is apt to be misleading. The study of his work is im¬ 
mensely interesting and leaves one amazed that so great an 
output should have borne so little fruit; and yet it is 
respect and admiration rather than enthusiasm which his 
sonatas evoke. One is forced to the conclusion that the 
cause of their sterility lies partly in themselves. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce the immediate 

P ublication of “The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen.” 

he correspondence extends from 1849 to 1898. Amongst 
those to whom letters are addressed are King Charles of 
Sweden, George Brandes, Bjornstjerne Bjomsen, William 
Archer and Edmund Gosse. 

The correspondence between Wilhelm and Caroline von 
Humboldt is about to be published, and promises to be of 
the greatest interest and importance as a source of literary 
history. Descriptions and criticisms of nearly all their 
great contemporaries—Goethe, Schiller, Charlotte von 
Lengefeld, Henriette Herz, Dorothea Veit—occur in the 
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course of the letters. Frau von Sydow, Humboldt’s great- 
granddaughter, to whom we owe the delightful memoirs of 
Gabriele von Biilow, Humboldt’s daughter, an English 
translation of which was published in 1897 by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, is responsible for the publication. 

The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene will be issued 
immediately by the Clarendon Press in two volumes 
uniform with the Oxford editions of Kyd and Lyly. The 
editor is Professor J. Churton Collins, who has spared no 
pains to make this edition, so far at least as the text is 
concerned, the final one of Greene’s works. In an appendix 
to Orlando Furioso is given a complete transcript—a section 
in collotype—of a MS. of great interest and importance. 
The notes have been made a3 full as possible to illustrate 
the characteristics of the early Elizabethan Drama. 

The biography of Sir Charles Brooke, G.C.M.G. (the 
Raja of Sarawak), is being prepared for publication 
by Mr. Harry de Windt, the well-known traveller, and 
Mr. A. C. Barnplylde, late of the Sarawak service. The 
work is being written under the Raja’s own supervision, 
and will appear next year. 

In view of the appearance in London of Velasquez’s 
Venus with the Mirror, and of the attempt that is being 
made to acquire this superb picture for the nation, con¬ 
siderable interest attaches to Mr. C. Lewis Hind’s new 
book, “Days with Velasquez,” which will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Black. One of the chapters is an 
appreciation of the Venus, with an account of a visit Mr. 
Lewis Hind paid to Rokeby Hall just before the Venus 
was removed to London. 

Messrs. Parker and Co. will publish immediately in “ The 
Digit of the Moon Series” a new volume entitled “A 
Draught of the Blue,” translated from the original manu¬ 
script by Professor F. W. Bain, M.A. 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. announce for Thursday next 
“ Hours with Rabelais,” from the translation of Sir T. 
Urquhart and P. A. Motteux, with an introduction by 
Mr. F. S. Stokes, a volume “intended to present, in a form 
suited to the general reader, all that is best” in Gargantua 
and Pantagruel; Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s “How to 
Identify old Chinese Porcelain," with 40 illustrations; 
and a new and cheaper edition of Mr. H. E. Egerton’s 
“History of British Colonial Policy.” 

Among a number of children’s books, Messrs. Frederick 
Warne and Co. promise Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
“ Sarah Crewe,” a volume founded to some extent on her 
play, A Little Princess. 

Messrs. Maunsel and Co., of Dublin, announce, among 
other things, volumes of poems by Mr. W. B. Yeats, and 
by Miss Katharine Tynan, the latter to be called “ Inno- 
cencies,” and “ The Memoirs of Miles Byrne,” the associate 
of Emmet and member of Napoleon’s Irish regiment, which 
will be edited by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis and Co., of Dublin, announce, 
under the title “ A Patriot’s Mistake,” reminiscences of the 
Parnell family. It is written by the great Irish leader’s 
sister. The same publishers have nearly ready “ For¬ 
gotten Facts of Irish History,” by John Roche Ardill, 

Mr. H. J. Glaisher, of Wigmore Street, has just ready 
Mr. Norreys Connell’s new volume of Soldier Stories entitled 
“ The Pity of War.” It includes his well-known tale, “ My 
Friend Yoshomai.” 

Mr. Arrowsmith will publish early in December an 
addition to his famous (one shilling) Bristol Library in the 
form of a quaint volume of humorous golf sketches by Dr. 
Macnamara, M.P., entitled, “The Gentle Golfer." The 
volume will be illustrated by drawings from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur Moreland. 

A volume of “ Counsels and Ideals from the Writings 
of William Osier,” Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 
is announced by Mr. Henry Frowde. It has been compiled 
by Dr. C. W. B. Camac, of New York, who, for his own 
purposes, has for some years made extracts from Dr. Osier’s 
lectures and addresses. There is a wide range in the subjects 
dealt with. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

EDGAR POE AND SOME COMMENTATORS 
To the Editor of Tiik Academy 

Sir, —In an article on lyrical poetry, appearing in your number for 
the 4th instant. Mr. Coventry accuses Edgar Poe of not being up to 
his trade as a poet. He is alleged to betray his " barrenness of inven¬ 
tion,” because he resorts to the arts of poetry: “use of the refrain," 
and " originality of metre. ” The employment of these “ only Pot's rare 
faculty of imagination ” saves from rendering his productions mere 
nonsense. The accusation reminds one of Wordsworth's absurd boast 
that he “could write like Shakespeare, t/ he had a mind to," and Lamb's 
rejoinder, “that was all he needed.” Poe might have been as dull as 
some critics, but for his “ rare faculty of imagination.” 

Probably, neither Mr. Coventry, nor his copyist, Mr. J. B. Wallis, in 
the Academy of the nth instant, is aware that Poe, when he published 
the remark on which they frame their indictments, “ I have no faith in 
him” (Wordsworth), was only twenty-two. Let them read and ponder 
over the words which follow the remarks on Wordsworth : “ He had in 
youth the feelings of a poet. I believe—for there are glimpses of extreme 
delicacy in his writings—(an 1 delicacy is the poet's own kingdom, his 
El Dorado)—but they have the appearance of a better day recollected. 

. . . He was to blame in wearing away his youth in contemplation with 
the end of poetising in bis manhood." 

Mr. Wallis’s paradoxical assertion that merely "a minority, happy 
only when miserable," are Poe's sole admirers, is quite wide of the 
truth. His poems are read, translated and admired, in every civilised 
nation, whilst Wordsworth s name, much less his writings, is known 
only to his own countrymen: his works are more bought than read 
even by them. To those reviewers who will resort to Poe’s juvenile 
letter on poetry may be quoted the following words from it: 

" It has been said, that a good critique ou a poem may be written by 
one who is no poet himself. This ... I feel to be false; the less 
poetical the critic, the less just the critique, and the converse.” 

November 13. John H. Ingram. 

THE MORBID IN POETRY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he letter of Mr. Wallis starts one upon a train of thought in 
search of the distinguishing characteristics of Morbidity in Poetry. It 
seems clear that the art may deal with morbid themes—putrefaction, 
distortions, deformations, disease or any abnormal conditions of things, 
thoughts or feelings—without being itself essentially morbid poetry. 
Examples will readily occur to one. On the other hand, all the marks 
of a thoroughly unhealthy imaginative activity may be recognised in 
pieces treating of subject-matters that are sound, sane, natural and 
regular : the very exuberance of life in his theme cannot guarantee a 
poet from a morbid mode of handling it. 

With regard to the first statement, it is quite true, as Ruskin points 
out, that: “ the colours of mind are always morbid which gleam on the 
sea for the ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ and through the casements on ‘ St. Agnes’ 
Eve.’ ” But neither of these poems is a morbid one, though each is 
concerned, to some extent, with disorganised and disorganising emotions 
in various stages of dissolution. 

Similarly, the way in which so vital and healthful a passion as Love 
has been presented in hundreds of lyrics, from the time of Chaucer 
until now, shows the fatal facility with which even very great poets may 
drift into a disastrous morbidity. Neither Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton nor Shelley is free from the infection ; while nine-tenths of the 
work of the minors—such as Suckling, Carew, Wyatt, Wither, Crashaw, 
Gray. Pope, Beattie, Thomson, etc.—is more or less unwholesomely 
tainted, dyed in these sinister colours. 

It would seem clear, then, that morbid conditions in poetry are created 
by the mind and temperament of the artist working upon the material 
furnished, whatever that material may be. If in the expression of his 
personality in his chosen medium, the poet is intentionally transmitting 
dying or dead feelings—that is, if he conveys emotional ideas out of 
which life has passed or is passing—the result is recognised as morbid. 
Torpor has entered into the feeling ; the emotion has been convention¬ 
alised into lethargy. When this happens, the poet will perhaps seek, 
by strange and adventitious means and artificial expedients, to galvanise 
the dead or exhausted passion into a semblance of life; he may dress it 
up in rich garments cunningly embroidered; he may borrow spent 
cinders from another’s fire and vainly endeavour to blow them up into 
flame; but the deception cannot be long concealed from those who 
know. The morbidity is detected, the symptoms of disease are 
observed; and the poem, even if it be ” The May Queen " of a 
Tennyson or the" Hymn before Sunrise ” of a Coleridge, or one of the 
pretentious pomposities of a Byron, or a subtly conceived improvisa¬ 
tion by a Swinburne, is forthwith relegated to the oblivion of dead 
things. 

G. E. Biddle. 


JEBB'S " BACCHYLIDES ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Professor Sir R. Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,’’ reviewed in your 
columns, omits to correct " Bacchylides," Ode iii., 68, 69, as follows: 

St 

Tit tali cpOijry I'Wdirerai, 

where IWiirerai is certain. Blass reads riatvcrai, as though envy made 
men fat I “ The Germans in Greek ...” 

Rennes University, November 14. H. H. Johnson, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ABT. 

Henderson, M. Sturge. Constable . Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A sketch of Constable’s life and work, with a chapter on his influence on 
landscape painting, and reproductions of thirty-six of his pictures.] 

Moore, Charles H. Character of Renaissance Architecture. The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 12s. 6d. net. 

Hammerton, J. A. Humorists of the Pencil. Hurst & Blackett, 5s 

[Short accounts of the life of leading humourists, with eighty-six charac¬ 
teristic examples of their work.] 

Newlandsmith, Ernest. The Temple of Art. The Order of the Golden Age. 
Paignton. 

[A plea for the higher realisation of the artistic vocation.] 

Brown, G. Baldwin. The Care of Ancient Monuments. Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Deals with the legislative and other measures adopted in European countries 
to protect ancient monuments and objects and scenes of natural beauty, 
and to preserve the aspect of historic cities.] 

Simpson, F. M. A History of Architectural Development. In three volumes 
—vol. i. The Architects*^ Library. Longmans, 12s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Tallentyre, S. G. The Life of Voltaire. Third edition. Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Pryings among Private Papers. Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 

[By the author of “ The Life of Sir Kenrlm Digby.” Consists of miscel¬ 
laneous extracts relating to births, horse-racing, marriages, witches, 
libels, elections, etc., from old letters and documents which the writer has 
come across when in search of matter for biographical studies.] 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Chronologically 
arranged and edited with notes and indices, by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
Vols. xii.; xiv., and xv. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 6s. net each. 

[Vol. xvi , which will be issued in December, will complete the edition. 
Vols. ix. to xii. were reviewed in these columns on March 4.] 

Gilman, Lawrence. EdwardMacdowell. Living Masters of Music. Lane, 
as. 6d. net. 

FICTION. 

Tarde, Gabriel. Underground Man. Translated by Cloudesley Brereton. 

Preface by H. G. Wells. Duckworth, 3s. 6d. net. (See p. 1201.) 

Byrde, Margaretta. The Interpreters. Unwin, 6s. 

The Showman. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Douglas, Theo. A Golden Trust. Smith, Elder, 6s. 

Tarkington, Booth. The Conquest of Canaan. Harpers, 6s. 

Kenny, Louise. The Red-Haired Woman: her Autobiography. Murray, 6s. 
Rawson, Maud Stepney. The Labourer’s Comedy. Constable, 6s. 

Gibbon, Perceval. The Vrouw Grobelaar's Leading Cases. Blackwood, 6s. 
Hinkson, H. A. The Splendid Knight. White, 3s. 6d. 

Middleton, John B. The God of this World. Kegan, Paul, 3s. 6d. 

Pretor, Alfred. My Pretty Jane, or Judy and I. Cambridge : Deighton, 
Bell, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Stone, J. M. Studies from Court and Cloister. Sands, 12s. 6d. net 

[Essays, historical and literary, dealing mainly with sixteenth- and seven¬ 
teenth-century subjects.] 

The Empire and the Century. Murray, 21s. net. 

[A series of essays on Imperial problems, by various writers. With an 
introduction by Charles Sydney Goldman, and a poem by Rudyard 
Kipling.] 

Terry, Charles Sanford. The Scottish Parliament. Its Constitution and 
procedure, 1603-1707. Glasgow : MacLehose, 10s. net. 

Ross, Janet. Florentine Palaces and their Stories. Dent, 6s. net. 

Garrod, E. K. The Unit of Strife. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

LITERATURE. 

Birrell, Augustine. In the Name of the Bodleian , and other essays. Elliot 
Stock, 5s. net. (See p.1191.) 

The Open Road: a little book for wayfarers. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. New 
and enlarged edition. Methuen, 5s. (See p. 1192.) 

The Friendly Town : a little book for the urbane. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen, 5s. (See p. 1192.) 

Verrall, A. W. Essays on Four Plays of Euripides. Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

[. Andromache ; Helen ; Heracles', Orestes.] 

The Odyssey. Translated into English verse by J. W. MacKaiL Books 
ix -xvi. Murray, 5s. net. 

Heroic Romances of Ireland. Translated into English prose and verse, with 
preface, introduction, and notes, by A. H. Leahy. In two volumes—vol. i 
The Irish Saga Library. Nutt. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instiuctors of Harvard University. Vol. xvi. Longmans, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Begley, Rev. Walter. Bacon's Nova Resuscifatio, or the Unveiling of his 
Concealed Works and Travels. In three vols.—vol. i. Gay & Bird, 
5s. net. 

[The most important part of the first volume is an attempt to prove that 
Bacon wrote “ The Arte of English Poesie,” hitherto attributed to George 
Puttenham.] 

Poems of George Crabbe. Edited by Adolphus William Ward. Cambridge 
English Classics. In three vols. — vol. i. Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MacDonald, George. Phantastes. Fifield, 4s 6d. net. 

[New edition, with thirty-three new illustrations by Arthur Hughes.] 
Phillips, Lionel. Transvaal Problems. Murray, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Notes on current politics.] 

Clayden, Arthur W. Cloud Studies. Murray, 12s. net. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. The Romance of the Milky Way, and other studies and 
stories. Constable, 5s. net. 

Howard, Russell. Surgical Nursing, and the Principles of Surgery for 
Nurses. Arnold, 6s. 


Sacred Mowunts. Compiled by Emily Lydia Baldwin. Birmingham : 
Cornish, 4s. 6d. net 

[Texts and verses for every day in the year.] 

All About Ships and Shipping. New edition, revised. De La More Press, 
5s. net. 

Gray, B. Kirkman. A History of English Philanthropy. King, 7s. 6d. net. 
James, Montague Rhodes. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler. A Woman of the World. Cassell, 6s. 

[An American woman's counsel to other people’s sons and daughters.] 
Calendar of the University College of North Wales, Session /goj~6. 
Manchester : J. E. Cornish. 

POETRY. 

Knipe, Henry R. Nebula to Man. Dent, 21s. net. 

[An attempt in rhyme to present a sketch of the evolution of the earth on 
the nebular hypothesis. With a number of illustrations, by different 
artists, of extinct animals.] 

Clyde Songs. By J. J. B., author of “ Wee Macgreegor.” Scots Pictorial 
Publishing Co., is. net. 

Cheney, John Vance. Poems. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 

Si. 

Perkin, F. S. Haford Glyn,and other poems. Si mpkin, Marshall. 

THEOLOGY. 

Charteris, A. H. The Church of Christ ; its life and work. Macmillan, 6s. 
[An attempt to trace the work of the Church in some of its departments 
from the earliest times to the present (’ay.] 

The Grace oj Episcopacy and other sermons. By Canon Beeching. The Church 
Pulpit Library. Nisbet, 3s. 6d. net. 

Rtichol, George V. What Shall I Tell the Children t Second edition : 
A Henson, 3s. 6d 

Wagner, George. The Upright Life. Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 
Bickersteth, Cyril. Letters to a Godson. New edition. 2 vols. Oxford : 
Mowbray, 2s. 6d. net each. 

Advent Addresses. By Canon F. M. Williams, 2s. 6d. net ; Addresses and 
Instructions on the Holy Communion. By Vernon Staley, 2s. net. 
Oxford : Mowbray. 

Watson, John. The Inspiration of our Faith, and other sermons. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. 

Davies, E. O. Theological F.ncyclopcedia : an introduction to the study of 
theology. Hodder Stoughton, 5s. 

Cranford, Hope. Ida Lymond, and her Hour of Vision. Skeffington, 6s. 
Prayers Written at Vailima by Robert Louis Stevenson. Preface by 
Mrs. Stevenson. Chatto & Windus, is. net. 

Studies in the Faiths: Buddhism ; Islam. By Annie H. Small. Dent, is. net 
each. 

A Golden Treatise of Mental Prayer. By S. Peter of Alcantara. A new 
translation edited by George Seymour Hollings. Oxford: Mowbray, 

is. 6d. net. 

With the Beloved. By G. M. Oxford : Mowbray, is. 6d. net. 

[A book of private devotion in verse.] 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rawling, C. G. The Great Plateau. Arnold.15s.net. 

[An account of exploration in Central Thibet, 1903, and of the Garton 
Expedition, 1904-1905.] 

British East Atrica—Past , Present , and Future. By Lord Hindlip 
Unwin. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Poems by George Crabbe , edited by Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D 
etc., Master of Peterhouse. Vol. i. Cambridge English Classics. 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) The life and poetry of 
Crabbe were dealt with at length by Mr. Edmund Morshead in the 
Academy of September 16, 1905, on the occasion of the Crabbe 
anniversary ; and we need do no more at the present than make a note 
on the first volume of the Cambridge edition which has just reached 
us. There are to be three volumes; and the poems will be arranged 
in chronological order, poems hitherto unpublished being printed after 
the published poems, in their chronological sequence, so far as it can 
be ascertained. Dr. Ward has been successful is discovering, and 
including for the first time in an edition of Crabbe’s works, a number 
of poems hitherto unidentified as Crabbe’s, or unprinted. There are in 
this volume several juvenilia rescued from the Lady's Magazine (i 77 2 ) 
and identified without hesitation as the work of Crabbe; and a blank 
verse poem of some five hundred lines called " Midnight ” (about 1779) 
has now been printed for the first time from a MS. in the Dawson 
Turner collection, lent by Professor Dowden. Besides the juvenilia 
“ Inebriety,’* and '* Midnight,” the volume contains “The Candidate,” 
“The Library,” “The Village,” “The Newspaper,” “The Parish 
Register,” “The Birth of Flattery,” “Reflections,” “Sir Eustace 
Grey,” “The Hall of Justice,” “Woman!” and “The Borough.” 
Some alterations have been made in Crabbe’s interpunctuation which 
was, as Dr. Ward says, “arbitrary,” but only such alterations as were 
warranted either by Crabbe's practice or the necessity of making his 
meaning clear ; and in accordance with the system of the series, 
corrected mistakes of spelling or quotation have been marked in the 
text in square brackets. An Appendix of Errata shows the word or 
stop that has been changed, and a second Appendix gives the variant 
readings. Here, at last, then, is the edition of Crabbe, and we cannot 
too heartily congratulate Dr. Ward and the Cambridge University 
Press on this addition to a series of reprints which, ere long, we shall 
be wondering how we ever did without 
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Mr. John Murray has lately published for the Government of India three 
extremely handsome volumes of the Indian Records Series, Bengal in nj 6 - 
‘ 757 - a selection of public and private papers dealing with the affairs of the 
British in Bengal during the reign of Siraj-Uddaula, edited with notes and an 
historical introduction by S. C. Hill (3 vols., 36s. net). From the prefatory 
note we learn that the volumes form the first instalment of a series of works 
to do for the modern history of India (i.r., since its connection with the British), 
what the projected " Indian Texts Series " is to do for its ancient and mediaeval 
history. Mr. Hill’s object in the three volumes before us is to throw as 
much light as possible upon the Revolutions by which the power of the 
Muhammadan Government was broken up. and the way prepared for British 
domination, in Bengal. He has examined the Records in Calcutta, London, 
Paris and the Hague and Pondicherry. He has had access to Lord Powis’s 
collection of Clive's private letters and family papers. In fact he has Consulted 
all the papers known to be in existence, and some (it appears) which were not 
previously known ; and his work is a monument of research, accuracy and com¬ 
pleteness. It is, we may add, interesting and even exciting to read. It tells 
one of the most moving stories in the whole of English and Indian history, 
but to this side of the work we hope to return at more length on a future 
occasion. Meanwhile it is sufficient to extend a warm welcome to Mr. Hill's 
book, which has a large number of good maps, and illustrations of the greatest 
interest. 

. In Burford Papers (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), Mr. William Holden Hutton has, 
among a number of his pleasant and graceful essays in the byways of litera¬ 
ture, something new to offer—a number of letters which passed from “ Daddy ” 
Crisp, the friend of Fanny Burney, to his sister, Mrs. Cast, who lived in 
Burford in the house now occupied by Mr. Huttcn himself. The letters 
contain nothing very striking and add but little to our sum of knowledge of 
Fanny Burney, Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, or other famous people of the day. 
They seem, indeed, at a casual glance, to be full of poor ” Daddy's” ailments 
(he was growing old when he wrote them) and of Mrs. Cast’s—of talk of 
doctors, medicines, '‘electric treatment,” machines for which cost six guineas 
upwards, and so forth. But they were well worth preserving for the charm of 
their kindliness and humour, and the picture of the life of the times which they 
exhibit. Mrs. Gast, ‘‘Daddy’s ’’ favourite sister, went once to stay with him, 
and Fanny took a great fancy to her; thereafter she seems to have been 
unable or unwilling to leave home, in spite of her brother’s entreaties. For 
:he rest, Mr. Hutton's essays are very largely concerned with the literary 
history of the Cotswolds ard the neighbourhood—small beer most of it, but 
refreshing and pleasant. He writes of Shenstone, of Richard Jago (he is 
wrong, surely, in ascribing those silver birches called the “ three sisters ” at 
Snitterfield to Jago's one daughter: we always understood that there were 
three, and each planted a treel and other minor poets; and winds up with 
an able study of George Crabbe, a poet whom he understands and knows 
better than most. Lovers of the Cotswolds and the district cannot do without 
this book ; and other people will find it agreeable reading. 

Ask at all Booksellers' and Libraries for 

THE PITY OF WAR 

Soldier Stories by C. NORREYS CONNELL. 

Including “ My friend Yoshomai,” a Dramatio Story of a Japanese 
Officer. Price 4 s. 6d. net; by post, 4 s. lOd. 

London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Str-et, W. 

NOW READY, a New Edition of 

OILS Sc WATER-COLOURS 

(Nature Poems) 

By WILLIAM RENTON 

“ Deserves to be read on breezy hillsides and among the shifting 
cloud-shadows by the sea.”—A cademy. 

London : GREENING & CO., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 

HIGH-C LASS F ICTION! ~ 

Old Readymoney’s 

Daughter - 6s. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

Ruth Gwynnett: 

Schoolmistress - 6s. 

By MOR1CE GER ARD. 

The Letter Killeth - - 6s. 

By A. C . 1NCH BOLD. 

London; S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 8 & 9 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

And oj the Libraries and Booksellers, 


THE 1905 WINTER 


AMUSEMENT 


JUST READY HANDSOMELY BOUND 

Sire 8 by 5! inches 

Fancy Embossed Cloth, assorted tints . 2/-, 64 pages 

Padded Paste Grain, white paper . . 3 / 6 , 64 pages, gilt edges 

Leather Imitation Pig Skin, white paper 5 . -, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Ditto, padded ...... 6 /-, 9<5 pages, gilt edges 

Half Calf, white paper . . . 8/6,96 pages, gilt edges 

Half Morocco, white paper . . . 8 / 6 , 96 pages, gilt edges 

Beal Pig Skin, white paper . . 10 / 6 , 9 6 pages, gilt edges 

Beal Moroceo, white paper . . . 10 / 6 , 96 pages, gilt edges 


The Pig Book 


ALL IS NOT PORK THAT’S PAWKY 


"POURSIUOJ ! 


Every pig has its day (even as a dog) and as there are 
many dog books, why not a Pig Book ? We hasten to 
explain that a Pig Book is a book having reference to pigs. 
We give it this title because it sounds more polite than 
“ Pigs I have met.” As most people draw just as well with 
their eyes closed as open, the inflexible rule of the Pig 



Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, draw a 
pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting 
in (or out, as the case may be) the eye of the pig. The 
artist then signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig, and most people think they 


The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the 
owner, so that the page may read, “ Mrs. Porkiugton’s Pig 
Book,” or “ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as 
the case may be.—A. Pigge. 


Each page contains humorous Sketches of Pigs, and is embellished with 
appropriate Literary Quotations from Homer to “ Gorgon Graham.” 




London ; DEAN Sc SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E.C. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART 


No. 1751 


NOVEMBER 25, 1905 


Prick Threepence 


Education 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


The Council iovites APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN at the 
above College, at a Salary of /300 a year. 
APPLICATIONS, together with 70 printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the undersigned, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained, not later 
than Tuesday, November 28, 1905. 

J. H. DAVIES. Registrar. 

THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

1 SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCV ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Second Mutress St. Fel x School, Souihwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London ; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


gl Christmas GCouree of Hectares. 

R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. Piccadilly, W. 
Professor HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., will deliver a Course of Six Lectures 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on "Astronomy,” 
commencing on Thursday, Dec. 28, 1905, at 
3 o’clock ; to be continued on Dec. 30 ; and Jan. 
2, 4, 6. 9. 1906. Subscription (for Non-Members) 
to this Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, 
Half a Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season. 
Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at 
the Institution. 

L ibrarian required immedi¬ 
ately, accustomed to a good class circula¬ 
ting Library.—Apply by letter, enclosing photo, 
together with full details of experience and salary 
required, Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., Librarians, 
Norwich. 

S ecretaryship sought, for January 1906, 
by a lady graduate of Edinburgh.—Write 
“ M. M. S.,” 90 Southmoor Road, Oxford. . 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 

S TEVENSON ;R. L.) Th - Charity Bazaar, 8vo, privately 
j r nti d, s d [1868] 

TheraStcveuso.i, 12m?, blue wrappers, 1887 
Auy first editions • 

The Edinburgh Uttiversi.y Magaziae, Jan. to Apiil 1871, or 
auy parts 

Slirlin^-Maxwdll, Annals of Artiits of Spain, 3 voK 8vo, 1848 

Stow’s Su-vcy London, etc., 2 vols, folio, 1734*5 

Str.d .mis. Venitianes F era rum, etc., oblong folio, 1580 

Stre -t (G. E.) Gothic Arc litectu'e 

Ftub •- (<'..) Anatomy of the Horse, 1766 

Studies from the Greek Poets, 2 vo!s, if 73*1 

Stud ' • ( fh.-) Citnrn *nc*d 1893, aS to - Ruu 

Suck I i g (John) Frjgmvita Aur»\ 1646, 1647, 1648, 1658 

Suiz-liJc, 1870, ap.mphl.-t 

Surte-s S xi tv’s Pub icati ms 

Surtee> (K ) History of Durhini, 4 v.»l*. tali , t3 6, etc. 
Swedenborg Latin Works, 4t \ 17— 

Swiuv u r i« (.\. C.) (l.'opaira, i86» 

‘I'nputlis'ied Verses" « d [1866] 

W.lii m B1 ike, 1S6S 

<_u c*i Mother and Rosamo id, Ficltericg, 1800 

At lanta i.i C llyion, 4ta, 1805 

Luis Veneris 1866, a pamphlet 

S ng> before Sunns \ 1871 

J'o ms and Ballads, Moxoj, ifi 

I’lnW the Mic os :cp\ 1872 

A Seq leuc: of San lets o 1 th .* Death of Bivw.iing, 
4to, privately prijted, 1840 
Walter T. Spencer, *7 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffiri and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FBIOK. HOLLY! R, ■ PIMBBOKI SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


Books fop Sale, etc. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, F.ction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HF.NRY W. GLOVER. Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Salein the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought. —Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. . . , , 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A.- - 


E gyptian dynasties’ manual.— 

- Bv J. B. DIMBLEBY. From their own 
Ecliptic Records and Heliacal Risings of Sirius. 
Price ;s A reliable work.— F.. Nister, 24 St. 
Bride Street, E C., or author, Observatory House, 
Wanstead, N E. 


J. POOLE & CO. 


Established 
1854. 

- 104 Charing Cross Road, London.' 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 

BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

. All inquiries as to Price* rf Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


n E R T R A M DOBELL, 

D SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Sliakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 

A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. - 
By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols., 4to, 1678 pp., £ 3 3s. 

BARN 1 COTT & PEARCE, Taunton; 

And all Booksellers. 

QLIVER WENDELL HOLMES' WORKS, 

^ Riverside Edition, 13 v» 1*., po«t 8vo, clo'.h, good a* new, 
published at £4 4*. fur 27-*. 6d , published by Sampson Low, 
1891—Walker, 57 Bri*gate, Leeds. 

UOJARTH’S WORKS, complete in 1 vol., 

* * 150 super' I .Engravings on Steel. Introductory Essay by 

Hah nay. Di>criptive L»ttrrpres< by Rev. J. Truster and 
Robert*.—Write Lloyd St Townsend, Booksellers, Swansea, 


Typewriting 1 


'"PO AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) nnder- 
1 takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. per 1000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Mihs Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 

A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good-paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 

T YPE WRITING.—Novels. 9d. 1000, reduction 
for regular work. Translations. Short articles 
by return.—Miss Handley, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
' done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

P OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD 
• TRICES. Two large spring chickens, 4s. 6d. ; 
two specially selected, 5s., trussed, carriage paid 
anywhere. If in London, cash on delivery.— 
Central Supp-v, 51 Farringdon ■'treet, Lorttiorf.’ 


DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES. 


Oxford lodia paper, gilt edges, cloth, js. 6d. net; blur leather 
. . (lor presents), 5s, net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt lop, 
as. 61 net; h ue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net f 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. • 

By the late l 

R. F WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.LtT. 

Erlited by . . 

E. HAMPDEN COOK, M.A,, Sahdbaeh. 


‘ Bv fat t'-.e lf-s! o( its ki .d PgixctPaL Salmon#. 
■Peve-ent, s b.Marly."—D«. Campbell Mobgam. 


Digitized by, 


G xrox: J. CLARKE & CO. 
New York: R\KF.R Sc TAYLOR. 
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i Messrs. Constable’s List. 

NOW READY. 

At All Libraries and Booksellers. 

PETER and ALEXIS 

A NOVEL BY 

MEREJKOWSKI, 

Author of “ The Forerunner" and “ The Death of the Gods." 

PETER and ALEXIS 

Price 6s. 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. 

By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Reminiscences 
of America’s leading litterateurs of the last half-century. Demy 
8vo, profusely Illustrated, ios. 6d. net. 

IN THE LAND OF THE GODS. 

Japanese Folk-Lore Tales. By ALICE M. BACON, Author of 
" A Japanese Interior,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

By WALTER SICHEL. With numerous Illustrations, 21s. net. 
Fourth impression in the press. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS (1870-1900). 

By J. HOLLAND ROSE. Litt. D. With numerous Maps and 
Plans. 18s. net. Second impression. 

ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By STOI’FORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 7s. Cd. net. 


BORDER- 


IN THE MARCH AND 
LAND OF WALES. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. Profusely illustrated with Sketches of 
the Country by W. M. MEREDITH, ios. 6d. net. 

ALMOND OF LORETTO. 

The Life and a Selection from lhe Letters of Hely Hutchinson 
Almond, M.A. By R. J. MACKENZIE, M.A. 12s. Cd. net. 

BURFORD PAPERS. 

A Series of Letters between Samuel Crisp and his Sister. Edited 
by W. II. HUTTON. B.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE of the MILKY WAY. 

By the late LAFCADIO HEARN. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. 

By HENRY M. TROLLOPE. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 
iOs. net. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

A Political Biography, by BENJAMIN DISRAELI. New 
Edition with an Introduction by Charles Whibley. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net 

DAYS OF THE PAST. 

By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND.’ Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. net. 

CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 

By G. HANOTAUX. Translated from the French. Vol. II. 
now ready. Price 15s. net. 

PAX BRITANNICA inSOUTH AFRICA 

By Captain F. B. FLETCHER-VANE. Demy 8vo. Fully 
Illustrated, ios. 6d. net. 

EXTINCT ANIMALS. 

Bv 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 


A Series of Studies in Temperament. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


The about /arm a Selection from the Staton's Hooks published bp M 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 0 CO.. Ltd., of 16 Jama Strut, Hap. K 
m marktt, S. W. Complete Catalotmt, New List, and Prospectus of sach S 
will bt sent post fru on application. 


Irish Plays in London 

THE LAND. By Padraic Colum. Abbey Theatre Series, is. 

net. 

THE BUILDING FUND. By William Boyle. Abbey 

Theatre Series, is. net 

The above Plays will be performed in St. George's Hall on 28th inst. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

DAN, THE DOLLAR. A New Irish Novel by Shan F. 

Bullock. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Please write for List of New and Forthcoming Books. 

MAUN 5 EL & CO., Ltd., 60 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

NOW READY, a New Edition of 

OILS & WATEK-COLOURS 

(Nature Poems) 

By WILLIAM RENTON 

11 Deserves to be read on breezy hillsides and among the shifting 
cloud-shadows by the sea.’— Academy. 


London : GREENING & CO., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 

THE ACADEMY for November 11 contains 

THE LITERARY WEEK. 

LITERATURE; 

" In the Name of the Bodleian/* and other Essays by 
Augustine Birrell. 

Town and Country Muses (" The Open Road ** and " The 
Friendly Town/* by E. V. Lucas). 

Moliere ("The Life of Moltere,” by H. M.Trollope; H A 
History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times/* K. Manzius, vol. iv., " Moliere and His Times "). 
Sir Horace Rumbold's Farewell ("Final Recollections of a 
Diplomatist"). 

Shaikh Sa*di (" The Rose Garden of Sa*di/* translated by 
L. Cranmer'Byng). ^ _ 

Primitive Nicknames ("The Secret of the Totem," by 
Andrew Lang). 

" Wild Flowers Month by Month/* by Edward Step. 

Seven Queens ("The Wives of Henry VIII.", by Martin 
Hume ; " Queen Mary of Modena," by Martin Haile). 
VERSE;—Long Purples, by Alice E. Gillington. 

MIDDLE ARTICLE:—The Originator of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, by Bertram Dobell. 

A LITERARY CAUSERIE:—The Poetry of the Tweed. 
FICTION:-"The Lake/' by George Moore; "Soprano"by 
F. Marion Crawford; " Dick Pentreath/* by Katharine 
Tynan; "The Man from America/* by Mrs. H. de la 
Pasture; "Oxendale/* by Ella MacMahon; " Underground 
Man,” by Gabriel Tarde; "The First Mrs. Mollivar," by 
Edith A. Zangwill. 

FINE ARTThe Velasquez at Agnew’s; The Society of 
Twelve. 

MUSIC:—Early Violin Music, by H. C. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE:—Edgar Poe and Some Commenta¬ 
tors ; The Morbid in Poetry; Jebb's Bacchylides. 
Forthcoming Books. Books Received. The Bookshelf. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 



WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. 


& 


BLUE 


In making ut s less quantity. It bslng no much 
stronger than ordinary CQFFEEt 
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THU ROMANTIC DISCOVERY OP A LONG-LOST 
AND VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT. 

“BUCK’' WHALEY’S 
MEMOIRS 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and many Illus¬ 
trations in Photogravure, by Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart. 

Royal 8vo, I os. 6d. net. [in the pkbss. 

Now published for the first time from the 
Original Manuscript after collation with its 
duplicate. 


THE HEART OF A GARDEN. 

By Mrs. MARRIOTT WATSON. Numerous Fine 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 

This description of an English garden consists of a brilliant 
series of word-pictures, each suited to the varying season, and 
interspersed with bursts of delightful song. Mrs. Marriott 
Watson’s qualifications for her task are a life-long experience 
of gardening and garden-lore, a rich vein of quaint fancies, 
keen powers of observation, and a rapid but sure touch in the 
describing of her treasures. 

The book is beautifully printed, of a sue and in type that 

f ;ives a most han lsonie page, and is bound in pale green art 
inen, the cover being decorated with a special design. 


THE LITTLE BLACK PRINCESS. 

A true Tale of Lifein the Never-Never Land by JEANNIE 
GUNN. A fascinating picture of Native Life on a 
Station in the Australian Bush. With many Illustrations 
from Photographs taken expressly for the book. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


SALAMAN AND ABSAL. 

By EDWARD FITZGERALD, being a Reprint of the 
First Edition of 1856, with la Illustrations by BLANCHE 
McMANUS With Art-paper Wrapper, is. net. (A few 
copies on Hand-made Paper, as. 6 d. net, and Japanese 
Vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net, are still obtainable.) 


TWO NEW VOLUMES BY NORTHCOTE 
W. THOMAS, M.A. 

CRYSTAL GAZING: 


Its History and Practice. 


With a Discussion of the Evidence for Telepathic Serving 
With Introduction by ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.E 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 

A Critical and Historical Review of the Evidence for 
Telepathy, with a Record of New Experiments, 1002-1 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE 

DE LA MORE BOOKLETS 

Each year these little gems of literature sell in 
increasing numbers. They form a dainty and in¬ 
expensive souvenir of permanent interest and value, 
and are supplied in several styles of binding, and 
also made up in boxes of threes and sixes. 

In artistic paper covers, 6d. net each ; three ia a 
box, is. 6d. net ; or six in a box, 3s. net the set. 
Also separately, in moreen binding, gilt edges, 
is. 6d. net. each ; or in full limp lambskin extra, 
2s. 6d. net each. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT 

MARINER. 

SHELLEY’S CLOUD, SKYLARK, 

WEST WIND. 

KEATS’ ODES. 

* COMPLETE LIST WILL SB SENT OK APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd. 

3a George Street, Hanovbk Square, W. 


Messrs. T.&T. Clark's List. 


HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Now complete in Five Volumes (including the Extra Vol. 
lately published.) Published price per volume, in cloth, 
28s.; in half-morocco, 34s. Sets may also be had in other 
elegant morocco bindings, prices on application. 

Full prospectus, with specimen pages, free. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION : Its Genesis and 
Growth. By Rev. LOUIS H. JORDAN, B.D.. late Special 
Lecturer in Comparative Religion at the University of 
Chicago. With introduction by Principal FAIRBAIRN, 
D.D. 8vo. z2s.net. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVA¬ 
TION. By Prof. G. B. STEVENS, D.D., Yale University. 
New Vol. International Theological Library. Post 8vo, 

X2S. 

BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF 

GOD. In Sixteen Sermons. By Prof. THEODOR ZAHN, 
Erlangen. Post 8vo, 4s.6d.net. 

THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 

GEORGE FERRIES, D.D. 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 

LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. R. M. ADAMSON, M.A., 
Ardrossan. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By 

Prof. W. SANDAY, D.D., Oxford. With new large Map of 
Palestine. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

HEBREW IDEALS from the Story of the Patriarchs. 
A Study of Old Testament Faith and Life. By Rev. 
JAMES STRACHAN, M.A., London. Part Second, 
Crown8vo, 2s. (Ready 30th.) 

• The Two Parts may now be had bound in One Vol. 
Cloth Extra, Price 3s. net. 

FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. By Rev. W. R. 
INGE, D.D , Oxford. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo, 4S. 6d. net 

ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, 1509 1575. 

From the Death of King H-nry VII. to the Death of 
Archbishop Parker. By ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

*** This is a companion volume to the Author’s recent 
work on the Period from the Death of Archbishop Parker to 
the Death of King Charles I, 1575-1649. Cr. 8vo, 3s net. 


Detailed Catalogue free on application. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 

London: 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 


Publishers’ Media. 

THE SPHERE 

66 . Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Or eat New Street, B.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and mo-t Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

10 or X2 Pages Daily. 

Popular Fba Turks arf :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and A rt specially dealt with. 
Fulleet Reports ef All Oarrent Events and Speolal 
Telegram* from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

to, i2, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

Thb Evening Pafbk of the Educated Mak 
and His Family. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for Sew Books. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices : Newton Street, Holborm, London, W.C, 

THE DUNDEE OOURIER 

Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North or the Forth. 

Literary Notes on Monday. 

Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Offlee, 109 Fleet Street, B.C. 


Every Day Is 
Publishers’ Day In the 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

Special enlarged issues on Saturdays, 
which appeal particularly to the read¬ 
ing public on account of their interesting 
literary contents. 


Tador Hoassk Tudor Street, London. B.C. 




TO READ AND TO BUY 

THE DUKE OF RE1CHSTADT 

A Biography compiled from new sources of information 
by EDWARD DE WERTHEIMER. Demy 8vo, with 
numerous illustrations, two Photogravure Portraits, 
and a Facsimile Letter, 21s. net. 

Outlook. — “ Professor Wertheimer is entitled to make 
the historian’s proudest boast, that he has filled a gap in 
historical literature. He has ransacked public archives 
and private collections, neglected, or only dipped into 
before, and his work has permanent value.” 

JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS 

Beinjj the Adventures of Sir Francis Austen, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Charles 
Austen. By J H. St E. C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Times — “ A most illuminating commentary on Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s music.” 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 

1840-1893. By his Brother MODESTE. Translated, 
Edited, and Arranged from the Russian Edition by 
Rosa Newmarch. With numerous Illustrations ana 
Facsimiles, an Introduction and Note by the Editor. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE SINGING of the FUTURE 

A New Work on Singing and Voice Production. By 

D. FFRANGCON DAVIES. With an Introduction by 

Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d net. [Second Edition 

GREAT JAPAN [Second Edition 

A. Study in National Efflcjnnov. By ALFRBD 

STEAD, Author of “Japan, by the J apinese.” With 
a Foreword by the Rteht Hon. the E aRL OF ROSE¬ 
BERY, K.G. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 500 pp. 

HISTORY of the NORTHERN mow 
INTERIOR of BRITISH COLUMBIA Wv 

B y the Rev. A. G. MORICE, O.M.I. With 35 Ful 
page Illustrations and a Map Demy 8vo, 16s. net. * 

NOVEL8 TO READ 

THE LOVE CHILD 

By T. B. CLEGG. Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6e. 
Daily Telegraph. — “ A strong and interesting story.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. —“Mr. Clegg’s book is one that 
will be remembered.” 

THE FORD [Second Edition 

By A. E. J. LF.GGE, Author of ” Mutineers,” ” Both 
Great and Small,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DISPLAY 

ARomtnce. By R. E. S. SPENDER. Crown 8vo, 6s« 
Literary World. —"A brilliant skit upon the modern 
sensational press.” 

THE CLEANSING OF THE “LORDS” 

A Political Romance. By HAROLD WINTLE. Just 
Pub'ished. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Morning Leader. —“One of the most diverting and 
brilliant of political romances since Disraeli died.” 

ILLUSTRATED 

OUR NEIGHBOURS 

A New Album of Drawings. By CHARLES DANA 
GIBSON. Oblong folio (12 ia by 18 in.), in box, 20s. 

PETERKINS 

The Story of a Dog. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man of OSSIP SCHUBIN by Mrs JOHN LANE. With 
numerous drawings by T. Cottiugton Taylor. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LILLIPOT REVELS 

By W. B. RANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and a 
Cover Design by GRISELDA WEDDERBURN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CLOUD KINGDOM 

A Book of Bird Song. By I. HENRY WALLIS. 
With numerous Illustrations, a Title-page, and Cover 
Design by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 

4s. 6a. net. 

STORY OF THE PRINCESSE 

DES URSINS IN SPAiN 

(CAMABBBA.MAYOR). By CONSTANCE 
HILL. With X2 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH 

A Posie of other Men’s Flowers. Selected and 
Arranged by THEODORA THOMPSON. With Cover 
Design, End-Papers. Title-page, and Frontispiece by 
ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF ROME 

Leave* from a Diary. By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “The Enchanted Wood*.” " Hortus Vita, 1 ' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3a 6d. net. 

Acadrhv. —“Vernon Lee is a master of descriptive 
writing, but we know of no work of hen (nor, for that 
matter, of any one rise's) to eompare for beauty with many 
of the exquisite pages among these notes.” 

JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 



INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the 

Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

.. The nres-nt coll'ction of his lighter w.itingj Is alto E e!h.-r delightful; and will b ■ found so by 
a eereraUcn which kmw nothing of Catnbddo-, or i id-vd of th" h d.itabl- glob; 
sixties. . . This is a capital bock, with su t:m :r lightning of wit on .very p-ge. Morn.ng 
Post __ 

Crown folio with Fifty-four Photogravure Plates and Eleven Collotype Reproduction* 

’ from Drawings, etc. Cheaper Reissue. £2 as. net. 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A H istorical Study of 

his Life and Works, By Lionel Cost, M.V.O. F.S.A., Doctor of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Surveyor of King s Pictures and Works of 

Art. --- 

With nearly xoo Illustrations. Small 4to, xos. 6d. net. 

RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By G EORGE C. 

Williamson, Litt.D.__ 

Medium Svo. With Title-pages, End-paper, and Cover designed by the Author, and 
numerous Illustrations, 10s. Gd. net. 

IDEALS IN ART. Papers Theoretical, Practical, 

Critical. By Walter Crane. 

New Volume of the British Artists’ Series. 
TURNER. By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. With 4 

Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations, ys 6d. net. 
Previously published in this Senes, profusely illusfrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

REYNOLDS. i GAINSBOROUGH. 

BURN E JONES. 

MILLAIS. 

ROSSETTI. 


LEIGHTON. 

ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS. 


By 


New Volume of the Endymion Series. 

Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated by Eleanor 

Fortbscce-Brickdalk. 

„ Min Brickdale exhibit* a genuine sympathy with the pcet, and her work hr.s distinction 
and chaim. The whole volume is beautiful, the printing and p.i|er being ere.-Lent."— 
Liverpool Courier. __ 

THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 

New Volume. 

THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Julia de W. Addison. 

New Volume of the Great Masters’ Series. 

Post 8vo. With 32 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, js net. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

Uniform with “ How to Collect Old Furniture,” “ How to Identify Old China,” etc. 

With numerous Full-page plates and other I'lustrations, Post Svo, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. H ERBERT 

Slater, Editor of *■ Bcck-PricesCurrent,” Authorof " The Romance of 
Book Collecting,*’ etc. 

"Wall deserves the attention of connoisseu-s as well as those mere b’gi;m.*rs to whose 
special needs it has been the writer's avowed object to minister. ’—Daily 1 llcckaph. 

THE YORK LIBRARY. 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PATER. 

Small 8vo, 2S. net in cloth, and 33. net in leather. 

New Volumes. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Colton's Translation, 

Revised by W. C. Haslitt. 3 V0I3. 


THE 1905 WINTER 
AMUSEMENT 


JUST READY HANDSOMELY BOUND 

Size 8 by 5^ inches 

Fancy Embossed Cloth, assorted tints . 2 /-, 64 pag* 58 

Padded Paste Grain, white paper . . 3 / 6 , 64 pages, gilt edges 

Leather Imitation Plgr Skin, white paper 5 -, 96 pages, gilt edges 

Ditto, padded.6/-, 96 pages, gilt edges 

Half Calf, white paper .... 8 / 6 , 96 pages, gilt edges 
Half Morocco, white paper . • 8/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 

Real Pig Skin, white paper • 10 / 6 , 96 pages, gilt edges 

Real Morocco, white paper • 10 / 6 , 96 pages, gilt edges 

The Pig Book 

“ALL IS NOT PORK THAT’S PAWKY’’ 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 


POURgUOI ! 

Every pig has its dav (even as a dog) and as there are 
many dog books, whv not a Pig Book? We hasten to 
explain that a Pig Book is a book having reference to pigs. 
We give it this title because it sounds more polite than 
“ Pigs I have met.” As most people draw just as well with 
their eyes closed as open, the inflexible rule of the Pig 



Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, draw a 
pig ou one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting 
in (or out, as the case may be) the eye of the pig. Tlie 
artist then signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig, and most people think they 


can 


The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the 
owner, so that the page may read, “ Mrs. Porkington’s Pig 
Book,” or “ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,’* so to speak, ns 
the case may be.—A. Piggk. 


Each page contains humorous Sketches of Pigs, and is embellished with 
appropriate Literary Quotations Irom Homer to “ Gorgon Graham.” 


London : DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E.C. 


Digitized by V. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Ready December 11 

Shakespeare’s Poems 

and the Play of Pericles 

Collotx pe facsimiles of the earlie-1 editions of that portion of Shakespeare’s work 
which was not included in the First Folio. With Introductions and bibliography 

By Sidney Lee. 

VENUS AND ADONIS—LUCRECE—THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM—THE 
SONNE IS—PERICLES 

In sets of Five Volumes 

( The volumes are not sold separately) 

( a) In real vellum, with kid leather ties .... £0 6s. net. 

(b) In paper boards imitating vellum, with ties . £3 10 s. net. 

In a Single Volume 

(e) in rough calf. £4 48 . net. 

(d) In paper boards. £3 38 . net. 

The number of copies printed is iooo, and if any copies remain unsold after publi¬ 
cation the prices will be raised. 

%* These reproductions form a supplement to the facsimile of the First Folio issued 
by the Oxford University Press in 1902. and they complete the presentation of Shake- 
peare's writings in their most authentic shape. 

Now Ready: Volumes XIII, XIV, and XV. 

The Letters of Horace 
Walpole 

Chronologically arranged and edited, with notes by 

Mps. Paget Toynbee 

This edition contains OVER 400 LETTERS not included in any other collection, 
and 58 photogravure poriraits. The notes, except those written by Walpole himself, 
have been compiled anew by Mrs. Toynbee. With the assistance of the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, Mr. C. F. Bell, and other scholars, exhaustive analytical indexes of Persons, 
Places, aud Subjects, including matters of Art and Art Criticism, have been compiled. 
The final volume, containing 

The Indexes 

will be issued on MONDAY, DECEMBER 11 next, on which date the subscription 
list will be closed and the full prices charged. 

Prices on 

_ . _ Present completion of 

For the Complete Work p rlce5 publication 

__ (D.c M) 

Crown 8vo, on ordinary paper (16 vols.), cloth £4 net £416s. net 

Crown 8vo, on Oxford India paper (8 double 

vols.), cloth. £6 4s. net £616s. net 

Demy 8vo, on handmade paper (limited edition, | 

16 vols.), cloth. j £12 net £16 net 

Of the limited edition—of which some copies may still be procured—260 sets have 
been printed. _ 

Ready Immediately 

Lives of the English Poets 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L’ 
With brief memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, HAROLD SPENCER 
SCOTT, M.A. Three vols., 8vo, cloth, £x t6s. net; leather back, £2 2s. net. 

Other Johnson Volumes, edited by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
uniform in size and binding with the ** Lives" 
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Present 

Prices on 
completion of 


(D.c 11) 

£4 net 

£416a. net 

£5 4s. net 

£616s. net 

£12 net 

£16 net 

1 b; procured- 

-260 sets have 


- 

Cloth, net 

Leather back, 
net 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OS’ JOHNSON. 6 Vols. 
JOHNSON'S LETTERS, a Vola. . . . 

JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. 2 Vols. . 

£2 2a. 

£1 la. 

£1 la. 

£2 10a. 
£1 4a. 

£1 4a. 


The Oxford History of Music 

Edited by W. H. Hadow 

IN SIX VOLUMES 
Now Heady, completing the Work 
Vol. II. The Polyphonic Period, Part II, by H. E. Wooldridge. 

Vol. VI. The Romantic Period, by E. Dannreuther. 

Until December 31 these vols. can be purchased together fer 15s. net, and sets 
of the entire work for £3 15s. net. After December 31 the prices will be 155. net 
per volume and £i, 10s. net for the set. 

PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 

London : HENRY FROWDE, 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 

A History of Modern England. 

By HERBERT PAUL. 

In 5 Vols. Vol. IV., 1875-85. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

%* Previously published, Vols. I.-III. 8s 6d. net each. 

VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 

A History of English Poetry 

By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compro¬ 
mise of the 18th Century—Effects of the Classical Renaissance, its Zenith 
and Decline; the Early Romantic Renaissance. 8vo, 10s. net. 

*.* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 10s. net each. 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

A Memoir by his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, late Governor- 
General of Australia. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHEAPER EDITION READY NEXT TUESDAY. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, d.d., d.c.l. 

By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 

Abridged Edition. Extra crown 8v o, 8s. 6d. net. _ 

Recollections. 

Bv WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 
14s. net. __ [Tuesday. 

NEW BOOK BY LORD AVEBURY. 

Notes on the Life-History of British 
Flowering: Plants. 

By LORD AVEBURY. Illustrated. 8vo, 153. net. [ Tuesday. 


Studies in Architecture. 

By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., M.A. With Illus¬ 
trations. 8 vo, 1 os. net. ___— 

By ruqyaRD KIPLING. 

The Army of a Dream. 

Reprinted from “ Traffics and Discoveries.”’ Crow n 8vo, sewed, 6d. ret. 

ww Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette. 

1 jL# In every sense the best of good reading,” 

RY “ The whole book is highly entertaining. ” 

Observer. 

H G WELLS. “ The interest and humour never flag.” 

Daily Graphic. 

Author of “ Love “ A fine piece of work. ’ ’ 
and Mr. Lewisham.” Daily Mail. 

" The readers of this engrossing story will be 

Crown 8vo, 6s. innumerable.” 

~ THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 

Thackeray’s Esmond. 

With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, and Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 6s. _ 

By the late CANON AINGER. 

Lectures and Essays. 

By ALFRED AINGER, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


New Book by the Author of " The Faith of a Christian. ” 

Conversations with Christ. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net._ 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 

Captain John Smith. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. fd. 
Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
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Mr. Murr ay’s Ke y Books. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOK. 

THE HIGH ROAD OF EMPIRE. Water- 

Colour and Pen-and-ink Sketches made in India. 

By A. H. Hallam Murray. Dedicated by 
gracious permission to H.R. H. the Princess of 
Wales. With 47 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, 

21s. net (also a Limited Edition on Large Paper 
at £2 2s net). 

This is a companion volume to Mr. Hallam 
Murray’s “On the Old Road through France to 
Florence," which met with great success last year. 

FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY, 

1807-1821. By Third Lord Holland (1773-1840). 
Edited by Lord St a vox dale. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

“Lord Holland’s writings form one of the most 
admirable running comments upon an interesting period 
of history that a politician has ever left behind him. 
These Memoirs are admirably written and they abound 
in wise sayings, ke»n observations of character, and 
many flushes of w.t and epigram.’'— Westminster 
Gazette. 

THE MILITARY LIFE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE 

OF CAMBRIDGE. By Coi.onel Willoughby 
Verner. Assisted by Capta : n Erasmus Darwin 
Parker. With Portraits, a vols, medium 8vo, 36s. 

net. 

“The illusions of the vulgar crowd as to the Duke | 
have been scattered we hope for ever by these pages ; in 
them, too. the value the Army placed upon him is shown 
to have been justified. We congratulate the authors on 
the manner in which they have accomplished their task, 
and send our hearty good wishes after the volumes they 
have launched.”— Saturday Review. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 

Edited By Thomas Mackay. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

"Dr. Smiles relates the story of his life wit It the grace 
and charm which arc notable' features of the numerous 
works he has given to the world . . . always an enter¬ 
taining and instructive combination."— Birmingham 
Post. __ 

A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
HOUSE OF QUIET.” 

THE THREAD OF COLD. Square demy 8vo, 


TRAHSVAAL PROBLEMS: Some Notes on 

Current Politics. By Lionel Phillips. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. _______ 

THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN 
RECORD SERIES. 

Published lor the Government of India. 

BEHCAL IH 1756-57. A Selection of Pub¬ 
lic and Private Papers deaiirg with the Affairs of 
the British in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj- 
Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction, by S. C. Hill, late Officer in Charge 
of the Records of the Government of India. 3 vols., 
demy 8vo, 12s. net each vol. 

CLOUD STUDIES By Arthur W. Clayden. 

With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books 9 - 16 . 

Translated into English Verse. ByJ. W. Mackaii., 
Author of " Latin Literature." Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Books 1-8—Already published. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF HCTIOH ; or, Folk 

-Tales and Primitive Thought. By the Rev. J. A. 
MacCulloch. Demy 8vo, 12s net. 

This is a remarkable and learned work giving tfce 
origins of myths, fairy tales, and traditions in all part 5 
of the world ; grouping them under certain classes, and 
tracing them to their sources. Of all the familiar fairy 
tales there is probably not one which is not described 
and traced in these pages. 

NEW 6a. NOVEL. 

THE RED-HAIRED WOMAH. Her Auto¬ 

biography. By Miss Louise Kenny. 

’ OHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CHLTTO 4MDUS’S HEW BOOKS 


Just Ready. Dcray 8vo, cloth, xas. 6d. net. 

LIFE IN MOROCCO. 

By BUDGETT MEAKIN. 

Author of "The Land of the Moors.” With 24 full-page 
Illustrations. 

T HIS work, which is written in a popular 
style, presents largely in attractive narra¬ 
tive rather than in expository from pen pictures 
of the Berber life, the material for which was 
gathered during a residence in the country of 
over ten years’ length. In addition, there are 
chapters dealing with the character and history 
of the people, and also with the present political 
situation as viewed from the Moorish stand¬ 
point. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIME8 

ft from 1807 to tho Aooesaion of King: Edward VII. 

By Justin McCakthv. a vol demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“An admirable and impressive survey.*'— Standard. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By 

I Camii.lb Flammarion. Translated by Walter 
| Mostyn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
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AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REICH: 

ft A Study of Modem Russia. By S. Stepniak. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

■ By Percy Fitzgerald. With a Mezzotint Por¬ 
trait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY 

ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 

MACAULAY’S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in 5 vols. 

and 

JUSTIN MoCARTHY’S 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 

in t vol. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR 

GEORGES and of WILLIAM IV., in 3 vols.; 
and 

A HISTORY OF OUR TIMES 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897, in 
3 vols. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By R. L. 

Stevenson. 

TALES AND FANTASIES* By R. L. 

Stevenson. 

THE ART OF WRITING, By R. L. 

Stevenson. 

PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA 

by R. L Stevenson. PostBvo, half-cloth, is. 
net; leather, 2s. net. 

“Will appeal to ail his admirers, for they present the 
essence of the man."—A cademy. 

DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 
In 1 1 vols., i6mo, cloth gilt, in case, 2IS.; 
or sep irately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

• • A New Issue of these to volumes is just ready, 
uniform with " The Pocket R.L S.” Cloth, gilt top, 2S 
net each; leather, gilt top, 3s. net each. 

POETICAL -WORKS OF GEORGE 

MACDONALD. 2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 


Five Pounds 

for an — 

Epigram. 

A £5 Prize is offered by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin for 
the best Epigram on the 
£100 Prize Novel, “Saints 
in Society.” Mr. Unwin’s 
decision will he final, and he 
will he at liberty to publish 
any of the epigrams. Address 
not later than December II, 
“Epigram” (Ac), II, Pater¬ 
noster Buildings, London* 
E.C. 

A Queen of 
Napoleon s Court. 

By CATHERINE BEARNE. 

Illustrated. Second Edition, 10 *. 6d. 

“A* line a pletere of Parisian 
Society during the Revolution at 
can be f-und anywhere.’’ 

—Daily Ttlegraph. 

Somerset House, 
Past and Present. 

By R. -NEEDHAM & A. WEBSTER. 

With 57 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 21 *. 

For two centuries Somerset House was 
the home of Queens and Princesses, 
and a centre of English social life. It 
has passed through greater vicissitudes 
than almost any other secular edifice. 
The authors give a continuous record 
of its history from its foundation in 1547 
to the present day. _ 

The Nature and 


Origin of 
Living Matter. 


By H. CHARLTON B ASTI AN, 

M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S, 

With 76 Illustrations. I Vol. 

12s. 6d. net. 

The author, so far from regarding 
Spontaneous Generation as a myth, 
hoMs that from the earliest stages of 
Earth’s history up to the present time, 
new beginnings of simplest forms of the 
life have been constantly taking place. 
Dr. llastian’s conclusions are the result 
o r many years of research. 


London:Chalto&Wlndus.IllSt.MartML^WX^| 1 | T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

There has been a Gentleman’s Magazine ever since 1731, 
when Edward Cave, printer, of St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, founded a paper intended to rescue from oblivion the 
best things in the ephemeral Press of the day. The 
magazine, edited from its very start by “ Sylvanus Urban,” 
soon made its mark (by 1738 it had twenty imitators) 
and enlarged its scope. As early as 1734 Samuel Johnson 
wrote to the proprietor suggesting that modern wit and 
humour might well be supplemented by a literary article, 
which he offered to write. Cave’s reply is not known; 
but two years later we find Johnson advertising his school 
at Lichfield in the magazine, and a copy of Latin elegiacs 
addressed “Ad Sylvanum Urbanum,” which also appeared 
in 1736, is probably from his hand. The alcaics of March 
1738 and Johnson’s subsequent close connection with Cave 
and with the magazine are well known. 


New series followed new series, the antiquarian matter 
growing ever more and more in bulk and relative impor¬ 
tance, until a change came in the early sixties, when popular 
writers like Dutton Cook appeared in its columns, and 
Henry Kingsley contributed, as a serial story, “Maiden 
Mathilde.” Then in 1868 it came under the editorship of 
Gowing, who was followed in time by Joseph Hatton and 
Mr. Joseph Knight, and became the magazine of general 
interest which has just changed hands. 


We do not know whether Sir Benjamin Stone and his 
camera were at Eynsford, in Kent, last Saturday, but the 
occasion was one just suited to one branch of the great 
work he has carried on, that of making an illustrated 
record of local customs. The publication in parts of a 
selection from his photographs which is now being ex¬ 
tremely well carried out by Messrs. Cassell, is of rare 
interest in itself, and goes to show, also, how large a store 
of invaluable historical record Sir Benjamin has been 
amassing for the benefit of contemporaries and posterity. 
In such cases as these “ the camera cannot lie,” and every 
one will be able to recall a score of cases in history, local 
or national, in which an absolutely faithful pictorial 
record of the circumstances would have made history not 
only pleasanter to study but more certainly trustworthy. 
It is true that the celebration at Eynsford was the first of 
its kind: it is to become a custom, and is at present only 
an experiment; but that was true once of every custom in 
the world. It was a good experiment and will become a 
good custom. Taking their ideas from the “ Arbor Day ” 
started in America in 1872, the inhabitants planted trees 
along the western side of a main road ; and the trees were 
so arranged that the initial letters of their names taken in 
order spelt the opening lines of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” A 
little fanciful, perhaps; and it necessitated a tulip appear¬ 
ing as a tree ; but it was a good work. 


Cave was probably the first editor (if he may be called 
so) who started competitions. He offered in 1734 £50 for 
a poem—and attracted no writer of note. In 1735 his offer 
was a first prize of £10 only, with volumes of sermons as 
second, third and fourth prizes. But the great work which 
the Gentleman's Magazine achieved was the reporting of 
Parliamentary Debates. It was illegal to do so, and 
Cave got into trouble more than once, particularly 
over the Lovat trial in 1747. But he held to his illegal 
practices for many years. Concealed in the House or in 
the Strangers’ Gallery, he and his lieutenant Guthrie and 
others would make notes, and retire afterwards to compare 
them and have them written up. When prohibited from 
reporting the proceedings openly, he published the “ De¬ 
bates in the Senate of Lilliput," much as the London gave 
Latin names to the speakers in the House and pretended 
to be telling of ancient Rome. In 1743 Guthrie was dis¬ 
missed and Johnson took his place. How Johnson did 
the work is notorious : he invented the speeches. 


It would take too long to follow the magazine through 
all its long history. To Cave succeeded David Henry and 
Richard Cave; the name of Newbery first appears in 1767, 
and then comes John Nichols. The price of the magazine 
kept rising and its size and scope increasing. It prided 
itself on its obituary notices, its antiquarian research, its 
medical prescriptions and so forth. The Correspondence of 
Sylvanus Urban was a fine field for the expression of 
amateur opinion. We recall Praed’s lines in “ The Vicar ” : 

“ He wrote, too, in a quiet way. 

Small treatises, and smaller verses ; 

And sage remarks on chalk and clay 
And hints to noble lords and nurses ; 

True histories of last year's ghost, 

Lines to a ringlet or a turban ; 

And trifles to the Morning Post 

And nothings to Sylvanus Urban." 


“ The Maske of Flowers,” which is still missing from the 
Gray’s Inn Library, is a small quarto volume of seventeen 
pages. On the first leaf we are told that the Maske was 
“ presented by the Gentlemen of Graies-Inne, at the Court 
of Whitehall, in the Banquetting House, upon Twelfe night 
1613, being the last of the Solemnities and Magnificences 
which were performed at the marriage of the right honour¬ 
able the Earle of Somerset and the Lady Francis, daughter 
of the Earle of Suffolke, Lord Chamberlaine.” The same 
“ Maske” was again played on July 7,1887, in honour of the 
late Queen’s Jubilee. The lost copy was published in 1614, 
and was eventually purchased by a barrister, Samuel Kydd, 
who presented it a quarter of a century ago to the Inn of 
whichhe was a member. It had cost him twenty-five pounds. 
Of the four other copies in existence one is in the Bodleian, 
one belonged to the Roxburgh collection, and two are in 
the British Museum. 


The attempt at making “a ghost of Abbotsford” will 

¥ robably end with the lady to whom the name was applied, 
his lady, the widow of the Rev. John Carmichael, has 
just died at Edinburgh at the venerable age of eighty-three. 
When a child, she went as a visitor to Abbotsford, and 
losing her way on one occasion, opened the dining-room 
door noiselessly. It so happened that Sir Walter and his 
guests were discussing the question of the possibility of the 
appearance of a departed spirit, and the mysterious opening 
01 the door at the moment won for the little girl the name 
of “ the ghost of Abbotsford.” This name she retained 
through life. _ 


Another attempt at creating a ghost at Abbotsford was 
doomed to failure. Opposite to the entrance to the library 
there is an arched doorway leading to other rooms. It was 
discovered that by an arrangement of lights the shadow of 
a person under the arch could be thrown on the opposite 
door with weird effect. But Sir Walter, when called upon 
to witness the experiment, did not express approval of it, 
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for a reason that even Lockhart could not guess. Scott’s 
interest in ghosts, however, is notorious, and he liked 
telling ghost stories to his visitors. 

In the November number of the foremost Danish review, 
Tilskueren, A. Hagensen has an interesting appreciation of 
Ru lyard Kipling. He calls Kipling “ the type of a healthy 
human being, who is moulded by his environment in a 
strange country amidst a strange civilisation,” who is 
solely concerned with “ things as they are, and whose every 
thought is hammered out of hard reality.” The two 
writers, Hagensen maintains, who have of late years 
aroused the greatest interest, are Nietzsche and Kipling, 
“both great discoverers; the one explored 1 he realms of 
speculation . . . the other opened up to us a fresh country 
and a new race. ... It is impossible to imagine a greater 
contrast than these two; yet they have this in common : 
their greatness is derived from the East.” Kipling is said 
to possess “the typical Anglo-Saxon bent for exagger¬ 
ation . . . which how ever is more manly than the Teuton’s 
subtlety and delicate hair-splitting.” Hagensen discovers 
a curious resemblance between Kipling and Walt Whitman : 
“in both cases ccmradeship is thtir religion. . . . Each 
of them glorifies his comrades, that is to say, his own 
race.” The writer concludes with this comment on the 
well-known passage : 

“ Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen. 

Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men." 

“These are simple words . . . yet up to the present 
none but the Anglo-Saxons have learnt to act upon them.” 

The Council of the Royal Meteorological Society have 
awarded the Symons Gold Medal to Lt.-Gen. Sir Richard 
Strachey, R.E., G.C.S.I., F.R.S., in recognition of the 
valuable work which he has done in connection with 
Meteorological Science. The Medal will be presented at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Society on January 17, 
1906. 

Mr. Charles P. Sisley is resigning the editorship of the 
London Magazine in the new year. 


An interesting exhibition of modern printed books is 
being held in the Kunsthalle at Bremen. The place of 
honour is given to the English presses, which are represented 
by a hundred books and placed immediately after a few 
specimens of the earliest age of printing. All the chief 
books of the Kelmscott, Vale, Eragny, Athendene, Doves 
and Essex House presses are there, and the introduction to 
the catalogue explains how William Morris went back, to 
escape from false traditions, to the pure source ol the craft 
of printing at its best, and taught by precept and example 
how the type itself must determine the proportions of the 
page and the style of the illustrations and ornaments. A 
few American, French and Belgian books are exhibited, 
and, of course, a much larger number of German books, 
especially from the official presses at Berlin and Vienna 
and the enterprising Inselverlag at Leipsic, which is asso¬ 
ciated, more than any other firm of publishers in Germany, 
with the reform of printing. 

The English part of the catalogue contains some enter¬ 
taining misprints, of which the following are the gems: 
“Roots of the Mats” and “Hopes and Jears of Art” 
(both by William Morris), and “ 123. Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Shannon, Vale Press, London, 1902.” But these 
efforts are far surpassed by the German second-hand book¬ 
seller who, in a recent catalogue, described the binding of 
a certain book as “ pigskin with shudders.” 


The death is announced of M. Georges Charpentier, the 
well-known Paris publisher. It was his house that first 
published the novel in the one-volume form at three and a 
half francs a volume. The idea of the originators of this 


scheme was to produce a book that was cheaper and con¬ 
tained more printed matter than heretofore, and the volume 
of three hundred and fifty pages or twelve thousand 
lines seemed to be the very thing that they required. There 
is no doubt that the convenient size of the books thus 
issued contributed greatly to the enormous sale of French 
literature in Europe during the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. And yet French publishers are asking 
themselves whether another reform is not required, 
and whether it would not be wise to follow the former 
English system of a first issue of three volumes, then 
of a one-volume edition at six shillings, and finally of a 
cheap sixpenny edition. The daily paper and the maga¬ 
zine make times hard for the publisher in France. 


An important step has been taken at Rome in the 
establishing of a permanent theatre (Tealro Stabile). 
The use of such a term implies a theatre and Company 
which are fixtures in the capital and entertain proposals 
to perform in any of the other towns in the kingdom. 
The object of this theatre is to give representations— 
always in Italian—of plays of other nations, and it need 
hardly be added that the selection is confined to pieces 
which are of recognised merit. The theatre will be open 
from December 1 next to Lent, and English people will 
be proud to think that the piece chosen for the night of 
inauguration is Shakespeare’s Julius Ceesar. The mise-en- 
schie promises to be beautiful, so that as the Giornale 
d'Italia says : “ Rome will at last see Rome on the stage.” 
The list of authors, both foreign and national, includes 
such names as .Kschylus, Plautus, Shakespeare, Alfieri, 
Goldoni, Beaumarchais, Daudet, Schiller, Oscar Wilde, 
Marco Praga, Cervantes, Calderon, and many others. The 
theatre chosen for this object is the Teatro Argentina, and 
numerous alterations and improvements are being carried 
on to make it in every way as beautiful, and comfortable, 
and workmanlike, as possible. A striking feature of the 
Teatro Stabile will be the attempt to adapt dialect-plays, 
Venetian, Milanese, Neapolitan, etc., into Italian. Nearly 
all these plays are comedies; they abound in well nigh 
every province in the peninsula; and they rank high tor 
wit, humour and originality. The scheme of this theatre— 
started by the Count of San Martino—has met with the 
utmost support and encouragement from every class. 

Another sensible measure adopted in Rome has been 
that of forbidding ladies to keep on their hats in theatres. 
No hat is to be allowed to be worn in the stalls or galleries, 
though in the boxes ladies may still if they choose carry on 
their heads those erections which for size and inconvenience 
have rarely been equalled. 


A notable feature of the sale of books belonging to the 
late Mr. Francis Fry, the well-known bibliographer, 
which Messrs. Puttick and Simpson are to conduct on 
December 4 and 5, is the number of rare and early Bibles 
which it includes. Of Latin copies we have the very scarce 
and finely printed edition which came from the press of 
Richel, Basil, in 1475. and a fine and perfect copy of the 
first Bible printed at Venice, also in 1475. We have also 
the first Bible printed at Nuremberg, 1483 (the Ashbum- 
ham copy realised £59), the first Swedish Bible, 1540-41, 
the so-called “Bug” Bible, 1549 (Mr. Dunn Gardner’s 
copy brought £55), the first Danish Bible, 1550, the first 
edition of the Bible in Polish, 1561, the first edition of the 
Bible in Welsh, 1588, and a very fine copy of the first 
edition of the entire Scriptures in the Romansch language, 
1679. Amongst the other books to be sold are Pliny’s 
“ Natural History,” first printed at Rome, 1470, a first 
edition of “ Paradise Regained,” 1671; “ The Mirror of 
Alchimy,” by Roger Bacon, first edition, 1597; and David 
Carey’s “ Life in Paris,” in the original twenty-one parts, 
with all the wrappers, large paper, and, of course, a first 
edition. A copy sold in 1900 for £58 xos. 
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LITERATURE 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 

Life of Froude. By Herbert Paul. (Pitman, 16s. net.) 

Mr. Herbert Paul has not, in this book, attempted the 
conventional biography. Froude, like Thackeray, did not 
wish his Life to be published, and far from preserving 
his letters with the assiduity shown by many celebrated 
people, he made a bonfire of them before he died. Instead 
of a conventional biography, therefore, Mr. Paul had 
to write something more in the nature of a study. 
But he was fortunate in obtaining the assistance of those 
best able to give it, and in his preface he acknowledges 
his obligation to Miss Margaret Froude for letters, facts, 
and dates. Froude’s niece—who writes under the name of 
Lucas Malet—Lady Margaret Cecil, Sir James Sanderson, 
and others have given him assistance, while he has drawn 
liberally upon the “Table Talk of Shirley.” The result 
is a book that from beginning to end is always attractive, 
although, for our part, we feel that the biographer has 
given too much attention to the controversies in which 
Froude was engaged. 

Mr. Herbert Paul is in his most serious mood when 
dealing with the long conflict between Freeman and 
Froude. As far as can be judged by one who takes the 
facts as they stand and does not pretend to know what 
happened in the inner circles of journalism forty years 
ago, it would appear that Freeman was something in the 
way of a “ find ” to that keenest and most enterprising of 
all journalists, Douglas Cook. In the days when the 
Saturday Review was nicknamed the “ Saturday Reviler,” 
he discovered a contributor who could write as slash¬ 
ing an article as Captain Shandon himself; and for at least 
twenty years, Freeman carried on a game of what he 
himself called “ belabouring Froude,” with consequences 
that have not enhanced his reputation. Froude was 
undoubtedly the finer scholar, and the more learned 
historian too, but not even Mr. Herbert Paul’s enthusiastic 
advocacy can acquit him of a certain amount of careless¬ 
ness. In discussing the incidents of the quarrel between 
the two writers Mr. Paul attempts to defend Froude on 
every count of the indictment, but when we come to a later 
point in the historian’s career, the case is given away. On 
p. 406 will be found this passage: 

"The weak point of Froude’s ‘Erasmus’ is the inaccuracy of its 
verbal scholarship, * Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson of a loose scholar, ■ he 
makes out the Latin from the meaning, not the meaning from the 
Latin. ’ This biting sarcasm would be inapplicable to Froude, who 
knew the dead languages, as they are called, well enough to read them 
with ease and enjoyment. But he took in the general sense of a pas¬ 
sage so quickly that he did not always, even in translating, stop to 
consider the precise significance of every word. Literal conformity 
with the original text is, of course, not possible or desirable in a para¬ 
phrase. What Froude did not sufficiently consider was the difference 
between the translation and the translator himself, who cannot para¬ 
phrase properly unless he renders literally in his own mind. Froude 
gave abundant proof of his good faith by quoting in notes some of the 
very passages which are incorrectly rendered above,” 

This gave Freeman just the opening that was required 
by the old style of Saturday Reviewer. Given a few 
undeniable errors, the slashing article can be very easily 
concocted. But the old proverb says: “ He laughs best 
who laughs last," and time has shown that Freeman 
failed entirely to appreciate not only the scholarship, but 
also the fine understanding of his adversary, whose work 
stands out to-day as that of one of the English historians 
of whom we are most proud. Froude’s triumph was 
complete when, on the death of Freeman, he was appointed 
to succeed him as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. 

The other great controversy was that over the biography 
of Thomas Carlyle. Here, again, we think Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s energy has been more or less wasted. After the 
famous biography came out, there was a faction, or rather a 
combination of factions, which abused it most strenuously 


and managed to obtain the ear of that public which gossips 
about great men, but does not read their works. They 
managed for a time to impress this public with the idea 
that Froude had been something of a traitor to his friend, 
and that the Life was little more than a great washing of 
dirty linen in public. But all that was more than twenty 
years ago, and critical opinion is now unanimous in holding 
that this biography is one of the very best in the English 
language. There may be some argument or controversy 
on the prudence of introducing the public to an intimate 
view of the private life of a great man. The vulgarian in¬ 
stinctively fastens on any little defect, just as a captious 
critic will fasten on a misplaced comma when he has not 
intelligence enough to follow the argument of his author. 
But those who read for comfort, and instruction, and 
consolation, know very well that if any man—even the 
best of men—-be portrayed with no cloak drawn over 
his failings, but exactly and truly as he is, his defects 
will be as apparent as those of Carlyle. It is safe to say 
that no reader with an ingenuous and open mind can 
rise from the perusal of the biography without loving 
Carlyle more than ever, and being himself the better for 
having read it. In fact, the whole philosophy of Carlyle 
is blended so adroitly with the facts of his life that when we 
have read Froude we have gained the essence of Carlyle’s 
philosophy more assuredly than if we had struggled pain¬ 
fully through all those Works of his which, of themselves, 
would fill a large book-case. As time passes, these contro¬ 
versies will become dim and indistinct, and Froude, escaped 
from the glamour of prejudice, will stand on his own merits 
as a writer. To him, in this respect, Mr. Paul does 
ample justice. If we have a fault to find with the 
biographer, it lies perhaps in an excess of zeal. He 
describes Froude, in his handling of English, as an apt 
pupil of Newman, with the same ease, grace and elasticity, 
and then follows this eloquent eulogium: 

‘‘Froude, like Newman, can pass from racy, colloquial vernacular, 
the talk of educated men who understand each other, to heights of 
genuine eloquence, where the resources of our grand old English 
tongue are drawn out to the full. His vocabulary was large and 
various. He was familiar with every device of rhetoric. He could 
play with every pipe in the language, and sound what stop be pleased. 
Oxford men used to talk very much in those days, and have talked 
more or less ever since, about the Oriel style. Perhaps the best 
example of it is Church, the accomplished Dean of St. Paul’s. Church 
does not rival Froude or Newman at their best. But he never, as 
they sometimes do, falls into loose and slipshod writing. He was the 
fine flower of the old Oxford education, growing in hedged gardens, 
sheltered from the winds of Heaven, such as Catullus painted in ever¬ 
lasting colours long centuries since. Froude was a man of the world, 
who knew the classics, and the minds of men, and cities, and govern¬ 
ments, and the various races which make up the medley of the universe. 
He wrote for the multitude who read books for relaxation, who want 
to have their facts clearly stated, and their thinking done for them. 
He satisfied all their requirements, and yet he expressed himself with 
the natural eloquence of a fastidious scholar. Lucky indeed were the 
editors who could obtain the services of such a reviewer, and he was 
fortunate in being able to recommend with power the poetry of his 
friend, Matthew Arnold.” 

As we have said, the praise is somewhat excessive, but 
the fault is one which may be pardoned in the biographer, 
who would be unfitted for his task unless he had a 
paxtiality for his subject. Froude was not only inexact, 
but more than a little given to distortion of facts for 
dramatic effect—not consciously, but simply because this 
was the outcome of his temperament. In his attempts at 
fiction he displayed a lack of creative imagination and of 
insight into character that would induce us to reconsider 
his Short Studies very carefully; but that he could 
write, and write well, is the important question, and his 
life, on the whole, was a fine and beautiful one. He was 
Devonian to the core, a lover of horse and hound, and 
one who could wield a fishing-rod or gun as well as the 
pen. Never did he lose his sympathy with manly outdoor 
pursuits, while within doors he was ever one of the most 
charming of conversationalists. His life was mainly that 
of a man of letters, but it was strenuously lived; and, as 
Mr. Paul has described it, it forms an attractive and 
agreeable study. 
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MAT PRIOR 

Poems on Several Occasions. By Matthew Prior. The Text 
edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, 4 s. 6d. net.) 

There is much in the works of Matthew Prior which has 
but an archaeological interest. The poet did not disdain the 
fashion of the hour. He was content that his verses should 
be a la mode. He composed odes, because other poets com¬ 
posed them. He was insincere, because he knew that the 
several occasions, which inspired his muse, did not exact 
a verbal accuracy. When he flattered, he flattered with a 
splendid carelessness, as one fully conscious that he was 
not on his oath. In fact, no man that ever took pen in 
hand has paid more absurd compliments than he. With a 
sort of jealousy he protested against Boileau’s adulation of 
Louis XIV.: 

"When once the Poet's Honour ceases. 

From Reason far his Transports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred Pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove." 

We know not what Matthew Prior got for his pains, but we 
do know that in the contest of flattery Boileau lagged 
far behind him. His lines upon “Seeing the Duke of 
Ormond's Picture at Sir Godfrey Kneller’s” are well 
enough as a compliment, and they, compared with the 
worst, are distinguished by a sort of subtlety: 

" O Kneller, could thy Shades and Lights express 

The perfect Hero in that glorious Dress; 

Ages to come might Ormond's Picture know ; 

And Palms for Thee beneath his Laurels grow ; 

In Spight of Time Thy Work might ever shine ; 

Nor Homer’s Colors last so long as thine.” 

That is one for Homer, two for Ormond, and nothing for 
Kneller. But even the extravagance of this tribute pales 
to nothingness beside the adulation lavished upon Queen 
Anne. We know not where in literature to match the lines 
which follow, written when Harley was wounded by 
Guiscard: 

" Mean Time Thy Pain is gracious Anna's Care: 

Our Queen, our Saint, with sacrificing Breath 
Softens thy Anguish : In Her pow’rful Pray’r 

She pleads Thy Service, and forbids Thy Death.’ 

That is flattery carried to the power of infinity. The idea 
that the Queen’s “ powerful prayer ” should forbid the 
death of her subject is colossal in its impudence and blas¬ 
phemy, and, having found this conceit, Prior might have 
extended a kindly tolerance to Boileau. Even if Louis did 
take the wall of Jove, he did not interfere with what the 
god ordained. 

But to pay compliments was not the end of Prior’s 
ambition. When we have cut away his fantastic exaggera¬ 
tions we shall find not a little that is admirable. And first 
it must be said that no writer of verses ever found a style 
better adapted to what he would have called his Muse. 
He wrote with tireless facility and with a “ numerousness,” 
if we may use an ugly word, which never palls. Johnson, 
who is not quite fair to Prior, declares that his verses 
“ always roll, but they seldom flow.” If the distinction 
implies a reproach, we cannot agree with Johnson. Flow 
—that is precisely what Prior’s verses always do. No 
writer was ever more fluent and fluid. We do not suppose 
for a moment that his best works were easy to write, but 
how easy they are to read I There is an air of well-bred 
elegance in them, which we are sure belonged to the man 
himself. “ Hudibras ” is the work which, after the Classics, 
had the profoundest influence on him. But compare 
“Alma” with its original, and note the difference. 
" Hudibras ” is, of course, incomparably the greater work; 
that need not be said. But “ Hudibras ” rolls magnifi¬ 
cently if you will, and “ Alma” flows always, like a placid, 
well-ordered stream. Moreover, Prior was a master of the 


conte, as La Fontaine knew it. “ Hans Carvel ” and “ Paulo 
Purganti,” which Johnson thought fit for a lady’s table, 
are the perfection of easy narrative. The Milesian tale 
has never been told with a lighter, happier touch. Never¬ 
theless, the Milesian story, even in the hands of the 
master, is not poetry, and, though we may highly esteem 
the wit and daintiness of Prior’s work, we cannot admit 
that he wears the bays. With one exception Johnson’s 
summing up may be accepted. “ He has every thing by 
purchase, and nothing by gift,” writes the Doctor; “he 
had no nightly visitations of the Muse, no infusions of sen¬ 
timent or felicities of fancy.” No, he had no nightly 
visitations; he had no infusions of sentiment. But 
felicity of fancy was his, whenever he took up his pen to 
write. There was in his composition much of Horace, 
much also of the minor Greek poets. And if he attained 
his effects by study, the study was in no way thrown 
away. The famous lines, which he perversely calls an 
“ Ode,” show the lightness and delicacy of his talent: 

" The Merchant, to secure his Treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrow’d Name ; 

Euphelia serves to grace my Measure; 

But Cloe is my real Flame. 

" My softest Verse, my darling Lyre 
Upon Euphelia’s Toylet lay ; 

When Cloe noted her Desire, 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

“ My Lyre I tune, my Voice I raise ; 

But with my Numbers mix my Sighs: 

And whilst I sing Euphelia's Praise, 

I fix my Soul in Cloe's Eyes. 

" Fair Cloe blush'd ; Euphelia frown’d : 

I sung and gazed : I play'd and trembl'd: 

And Venus to the Loves around 
Remark’d, how ill We all dissembl’d.” 

Here is not the material of passion. It is all gay, unfeeling, 
superficial. But it possesses that fine quality, felicity of 
fancy, which Doctor Johnson most unjustly denied the 
author. 

Prior’s life was like his verse, for the most part felicitous 
and debonair. Of humble birth, he won by his own merits 
a sound education and a distinguished position. He was 
sent on embassies, and made himself acceptable to kings 
and queens. Anne accepted his flattery without disdain, 
and Louis XIV., the patron of Boileau, listened to him with 
attention. When he fell upon evil days an edition of his 
verses brought him £4000, and Harley added an equal sum 
for the purchase of an estate. Such a man could have been 
happy only in august circumstances. It is easy to see that 
the elegant trappings of life were a first necessity to him. 
But Johnson probably spoke no more than the truth, when 
he said that “ the vessel long retains the scent which it 
first receives.” Prior tired of the pomposity of his Muse 
and of the grandeur of his life, and in sheer boredom was 
" willing to descend from the dignity of the poet and the 
statesman to the low delights of mean company.” Thus he 
proved his humanity, and if only his Cloe were a " drab ”, 
his verses might have for us another and a deeper meaning. 
However, whether Johnson spoke truth or not, Mat 
Prior’s verses will be read with pleasure so long as gaiety 
and fancy hold sway in the world. 

As for Mr. Waller’s edition, that cannot be too highly 
praised. It is arranged on the soundest principle, and 
presents a text which is above and beyond reproach. 
Handsome to look at, convenient to hold, the reprints 
issued by the Cambridge University Press are a credit to 
all those who are concerned in their production. It was 
once a reproach to this and to a kindred institution that 
it profited by the sale of indiscriminate school books. If 
the Cambridge Press persists in the path it has taken, it 
will free itself from the slightest suspicion and prove to 
the world that it is performing precisely that function for 
which it exists. 
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A CANONICAL WIFE 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A., 
F.S.A. In two volumes, with illustrations. (Longmans, 
36 's.) 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins has constituted himself the champion 
of Royal beauty in distress, and thanks to his painstaking 
labours and researches the modern world knows far more 
than it did both of the unhappy Sophia Dorothea, who was 
Consort of George I, and of that British Princess, Caroline 
Matilda, who became the ill-fated Queen of Denmark and 
Norway. In his Lite of Mrs. Fitzherbert he has reached a 
higher level, both as regards literary excellence and in the 
interest attaching to his subject. No doubt this is partly 
owing to the fact that his new book contains much hitherto 
unpublished matter. Thanks to the magnanimity of King 
Edward, Mr. Wilkins is able to reproduce the much-dis¬ 
cussed papers which were placed by Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
representatives at Coutts’s Bank in 1833. As the vindicator 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s fair fame puts it: “To His Majesty’s 
generous permission is therefore due the fact that the 
honour and virtue of this much misunderstood woman are 
now established beyond doubt, and her memory cleared 
from every shadow or stain.” 

The story cannot but absorb and attract all those 
students of human nature who are concerned with the 
psychology of sentiment. Stripped of the circumstances 
which made the relations of this man and of this woman so 
widely known and discussed, the history of their passion 
would still be profoundly moving and curious, if only as 
throwing light on a singularly complex and yet not unusual 
masculine type. Mr. Wilkins is evidently attracted to the 
character of what we must call, for want of a better name, 
his hero, and he is at great pains to show that Thackeray 
grossly traduced George IV. in his famous description of 
the First Gentleman in Europe. The task of showing 
George IV. as he was, rather than as he appeared to the 
great Victorian novelist and man of heart, who has left so 
imperishable and terrible a picture of him, would have been 
made much easier but for the super-sensitive prudence of 
the Duke of Wellington, who compelled Mrs. Fitzherbert to 
destroy the hundreds of letters written to her by her Royal 
lover and husband. 

Maria Smythe, the woman who was to become the 
canonical, though not the legal, wife of a King of England, 
was the daughter of a baronet and allied to many members 
of the great nobility; but the fact that she was brought up 
a practising member of the Roman Catholic faith had an 
all-important effect on her later life. Her two first 
husbands, Mr. Weld of Lulworth, and Mr. Fitzherbert 
of Swynnerton, did not live long, and at twenty-five 
she found herself for the second time a widow. In 
the enjoyment of a handsome jointure, Mrs. Fitzherbert 
began gradually to make a considerable position for her¬ 
self in that section of the fashionable world which had 
many close links with the Court. She became the intimate 
of Georgians Duchess of Devonshire, and of the famous 
Duchess of Gordon; and at this period of her life she might 
have made at least one very great marriage. Unfortunately 
chance threw in her path the youthful Prince of Wales, 
who was at that time, in his twenty-second year, probably 
the most fascinating and agreeable Prince in Europe. His 
parents’ very virtues made them unpopular, and the Heir 
Apparent was adored by the populace and admired and 
cherished by that more exclusive circle where he set the 
ton. The Prince always vowed that he fell in love with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert at first sight; and though it is clear that 
she soon became on her side responsive to the feeling she 
inspired, she seems to have behaved with extraordinary 

f ood sense, dignity, and discretion. Then followed the 
loyal lover’s supposed attempt at suicide, and the visit 
to Carlton House of Mrs. Fitzherbert, chaperoned by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. The sceptical wits of the day— 
for the story soon became the talk of the town—believed 
that he had been bled and had dabbed the blood about his I 


clothes to make him look more interesting in the eyes of 
his beloved. The ruse, if ruse it were, so far succeeded 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert allowed her lover to put a ring on her 
finger in the presence of three of the Prince’s men friends 
and of the Duchess. She immediately left Carlton House, 
and, once out of the Prince’s presence, she seems to have 
realised that the ceremony which she had gone through was 
in no sense binding. The next morning she left for the 
continent. 

Having at last discovered her hiding-place, the Prince 
wrote her the most moving letters, sending so many 
couriers that the suspicions of the French Government 
were excited. In considering the whole story, it must 
never be lost sight of that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s heart was 
itself a traitor in the camp. “ Wrought upon and fearful, 
she was first induced to promise formally and deliberately 
that she would never marry any other person.” Then 
came the Prince's proposal—in a letter of thirty-seven 
pages—of a private and canonical, though not (because of 
the Royal Marriage Act) civilly legal ceremony ; and then, 
and not till then, Mrs. Fitzherbert surrendered at discre¬ 
tion, believing that what was offered her was the type of 
union which would now be called morganatic. 

The marriage took place in the evening of December 15, 
1785, in the bride’s house in Park Street, the celebrant 
being a Church of England clergyman, and the witnesses 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s uncle, Henry Errington, who gave her 
away, and her brother. Jack Smythe. The Prince of 
Wales wrote out a certificate of marriage with his own 
hand and signed it, it being, of course, also signed by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, her uncle, and her brother. It was 
handed over to the new-made wife, and is one of the 
documents here published for the first time. Fourteen 
years later, when the Prince was trying to persuade his 
long-suffering wife to return to him—in a letter which 
Mrs. Fitzherbert always kept, and which was one of the 
documents preserved at Coutts’s Bank—he wrote: “ Thank 
God my witnesses are living, your uncle and your brother, 
besides Harris, whom I shall call upon as having been 
informed by me of every, even the minutest circumstance 
of our marriage.” Small wonder that later Caroline 
Princess of Wales observed, with more truth than refine¬ 
ment, that “ the only man with whom I have ever 
committed adultery was Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband.” 

Only two years had gone by when there fell on the 
unfortunate Mrs. Fitzherbert the first consequence of her 
imprudence and lack of worldly wisdom. Charles J ames 
Fox, in the most solemn and weighty fashion possible, 
contradicted in the House of Commons the report of the 
marriage of his friend and patron, the Prince of Wales. 
More, when sharply cross-questioned by a member who 
suspected that the whole truth was not being told, he 
reiterated his denial, declaring “ the fact not only never 
could have happened legally, but never did happen in any 
way whatsoever.” Further, he solemnly declared that he 
had spoken from direct authority. The story goes that 
Fox, shortly after leaving the House, actually met one of 
the witnesses of the marriage, who informed him how 
serious was the misstatement he had made. In any case, 
no public or private retractation was ever offered by Fox, 
and though the Prince seems to have been much annoyed, 
he tried to treat the matter lightly, taking care, however, 
that the news should only reach Mrs. Fitzherbert from 
himself. “ Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday. 
He went down to the House and denied that you and I 
were man and wife. Did you ever hear of such a thing ? ” 
The poor woman made no reply, but she turned pale. 
Had she been as wise as she was conscientious, she would 
there and then have broken with the Prince, and this 
would almost certainly have led to a public avowal of her 
marriage. Instead, however, she consented to allow the 
weight of her anger and distress to fall on Fox, and forgave 
the Prince. That she acted as she did at this critical 
juncture of her married life surely explains her conduct 
after the Prince of Wales’s marriage to Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, and his formal separation, immediately after 
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the birth of their child, from the Princess of Wales. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert has been severely blamed for renewing her 
relations with her husband after he had, from her point of 
view, committed the most heartless and indefensible 
bigamy. The dates are sufficiently significant. During 
an intrigue with Lady Jersey he separated from Mrs. 
Fitzherbert in June 1794; in April 1795 he married Prin¬ 
cess Caroline; in April 1796 he formally separated from her; 
two months later, in June, he was eagerly trying to renew 
his old relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and reminding her 
of her marriage vows! On this occasion Mrs. Fitzherbert 
sought advice from Rome as to her position. There, as 
was to be expected, the validity of her marriage to the 
Prince was fully confirmed, and from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint she was, of course, bound to return to her 
husband at his bidding. 

Concerning the final separation of the Prince Regent, as 
he had then become, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, not even the 
Prince’s apologist, Mr. Wilkins, can make any excuse. The 
principal reason was the Prince’s infatuation for Lady 
Hertford: further—and this is, if possible, a more shameful 
reason—it is clear that the Prince, who was becoming 
unpopular, preferred to think that the populace turned 
against him because of his close connection with a Roman 
Catholic, Catholic Emancipation being then a burning 
question. For some time, indeed for two or three years, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert seems to have endured many humiliations 
and indignities, but at last, as the direct result of her being 
forbidden a seat at her husband’s table on the occasion of 
a great jete given at Carlton House, she insisted on a formal 
separation, though the Prince would have preferred to have 
kept on friendly terms with the woman whom, to the very 
end of his life, he always regarded as his wife. 

Some interesting chapters are devoted to describing the 
last twenty years of Mrs. Fitzherbert's life. She was 
consoled and supported by the devoted affection of a very 
large circle of friends, and by the warm and filial care 
lavished on her by her adopted daughter, Miss Mary 
Seymour, who, strangely enough, remained to the very 
end a kind of link between her adopted mother and 
George IV., who had been very fond of Miss Seymour 
when she was a child and young girl, and always retained 
his affection for her. 

Only once did Mrs. Fitzherbert make any attempt to 
communicate with or see her husband—that was when 
George IV. lay dying, neglected and alone, at Windsor. 
Her letter, which was given to him on his death-bed, seems 
to have been read by him, and put under his pillow, but he 
was too ill to send for her, and he died without sparing 
her a word of kindness or reconciliation. As is well known, 
he gave directions that his body should be buried in exactly 
the state it was in at the time of his death; and round his 
neck, buried with him, hung a locket containing a miniature 
of “ my Maria Fitzherbert, my Wife, the Wife of my heart 
and soul.” 


A LOVER OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE 

Lecture. t and Essays. By Alfred Ainoer. In Two Volumes. 

(Macmillan, 15s. net.) 

In these volumes Canon Beeching has collected what we 
might call the flotsam and jetsam of the late Canon 
Ainger’s literary work. 

Ainger began writing, when he was an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, about 1859, an( i his last article was published 
in 1896. During the time between these dates his life was 
full of intellectual activity, and he seems to have given a 
vast number of lectures as well as being a contributor to 
various magazines and newspapers. The subjects he has 
dealt with in the first volume are very largely Shake¬ 
spearean ; in the second they are more of a miscellaneous 
character, ranging from such particular studies as “ How 
1 traced Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire,” to such general 
essays as “ Books and their Uses.” It would be tedious, 
even if it were practicable, to examine these compositions 


in detail. Those that were meant for oral delivery have 
suffered from being printed, for the lecturer clearly under¬ 
stood the difference between the written and the spoken 
word. They are entitled to a welcome chiefly because of 
their perfect wholesomeness in every respect. In Canon 
Ainger the theologian was always present, even when most 
concealed, and he is continually seeking for the ethical 
teaching in the writers with whom he deals. It is true 
that he does not unduly emphasise the fact, but his very 
effort to hide that continual search of his for the moral 
lesson only helps to disclose it, and in our opinion it some¬ 
times hampered his criticism. For example, in dealing 
with Shakespeare he shows effectively enough that Shake¬ 
speare had little idea of that fate, destiny or necessity that 
seems to brood over the work of the Greek dramatist, that 
power against which even the gods are powerless. But 
then he falls into an error, as it were, on the other side of 
the ditch: 

" We recognise, on the contrary, that homelier law of necessity which 
says that what a man sows that he shall reap. Think of the miserable 
state of things that exists in the beautiful city of Verona—the wretched 
hereditary feuds between families, causeless, unreasonable, and un¬ 
reasoning ; the idle, talent-wasting frivolity of the young and fashion¬ 
able—these are the toils in which the lovers are caught. It is man's 
folly and shortsightedness that brings about the misery of so many. 
Charles Lamb, who most assuredly was neither a puritan nor a senti¬ 
mentalist, nor given to preaching, cannot help drawing the moral when 
he tells over the immortal story once again for children. Referring to 
the last words of the drama, he says: • So did these poor old lords 
[Montague and Capulet], when it was too late, strive to outgo each 
other in mutual courtesies; while so deadly had been their rage and 
enmity in past times, that nothing but the fearful overthrow of their 
children (poor sacrifices to their quarrels and dissensions) could remove 
the rooted hates and jealousies of the noble families.’ Such indeed is 
the moral, or, at least, one moral of the drama.” 

Here Canon Ainger has simply floundered out of one 
mistake into another, following too implicitly in the foot¬ 
steps of Charles Lamb. It must be obvious to any reader 
that the two lovers had overcome, or were in the way of 
overcoming such difficulties as were presented by the 
family feuds into which they were born, and Shakespeare 
never showed his greatness better than in bringing about 
the catastrophe, not by a misuse of the mystical power 
which may be either fate or necessity, but by the primitive 
difference between man and woman,which we find again and 
again in his plays. It was the heroine who was the greater 
and the hero who fell short in the highest attributes of 
character. Whenever Shakespeare is at his best, it is 
human nature alone that he relies on, and apparently he 
had no vital belief in those unseen powers which were so 
much to the earlier dramatists. If ever he departed from 
this practice it was in the case of King Lear, and for that 
very reason there is a lack of naturalness and spontaneity 
about this play which we do not feel in the other 
tragedies. Hamlet and Othello and Macbeth find their 
way to dusty death by means which are inevitable only on 
account of their own natures. 

But the saving grace in Canon Ainger was his apprecia¬ 
tion of perfect language. In his critical estimates we think 
he very often wandered wide, perhaps owing to the exigency 
of having to lecture so much. We scarcely think any critic 
of the very highest rank would have been guilty of such an 
absurdity as that of mentioning the name of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips in the same breath with that of Shakespeare. His 
estimate of Sir Walter Scott is extremely disappointing, 
and perhaps most so in what he has to say about style. 
There is no need to repeat the fact nowadays that the 
narrative of Scott was not that of Fielding or Lesage; but 
then, as soon as he gets his characters into conversation, 
he is, even in the matter of style, unequalled. We say that, 
knowing quite well that out of his works hundreds of 
examples of stilted and formal conversations might be 
chopped, but we think rather of his more perfect 
creations. 

Canon Ainger discusses Shakespeare’s prose from the 
plays, and he ought to have discussed Sir Walter Scott’s 
style from the conversation of a man like Andrew Fair- 
service, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Jonathan Oldbuck, or any of 
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that famous gallery of inimitable portraits. Had he done 
so, he would have found qualities in the style of Sir Walter 
Scott that no writer of any time has surpassed. His 
remarks on Scott’s poetry too, can only be described as 
feeble, and evince a lack of discrimination which is accen¬ 
tuated by the inclusion of papers on such writers as 
Mrs. Barbauld. On the other hand it is remarkable that 
he has done more j ustice to Robert Burns than has ever 
been done by the fellow countrymen of the ploughman 
poet. Most of the eulogists of Burns dwell on his use of 
the native dialect, and assert that his best poems are 
written in it. Canon Ainger proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the command Burns had over literary 
English was greater than that of any contemporary writer. 
He quotes the last stanza from “ The Vision ” in proof of 
this assertion: 

“ ‘ And wear thou this,’ she solemn said, 

And bound the Holly round my head : 

The polished leaves and berries red 
Did rustling play ; 

And like a passing thought she fled 
In light away.’’ 

His comment upon it is: 

" I cannot think that the writer of this last stanza—so nobly simple, 
so free from rhetoric, so musically perfect—had much to learn in the 
man: gjment of the English tongue ; or the writer of such stanzas as 
these in the 'Jolly Beggars.’ lines which have never been rivalled in 
sheer force by any Englishman, unless it be Jonathan Swift— 

“ A fig for those by law protected, 

Liberty's a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected. 

Churches built to please the priest. 

“ What is title, what is treasure, 

What is reputation's care ? 

If we lead a life of pleasure, 

’Tis no matter how or where. 

" Life is all a variorum. 

We regard not how it goes ; 

Let them cant about decorum, 

Who have characters to lose ! " 

Canon Ainger says: 

“ I can never think that to the man who wrote those lines English 
was 'a foreign tongue.’ The truth is, that when Burns was deeply 
moved, or carried away by the whirlwind of his prodigal fancy, he 
forgets models altogether, and among them models of English, and 
becomes as modern and universal as Shakespeare himself became 
under like conditions." 

This is a fine and true criticism, and it points to what 
a great part of the work done by Canon Ainger was, 
nameiy to show a popular audience the difference between 
a fine use of the English tongue, our noblest heritage, and 
the slipshod stuff on which the multitude are fed. 


HIGHER AND LOWER CRITICISM 

(1) The Higher Criticism. Three Papers by P. R. Driver, D.D' 
and A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Is. net.) 

(2) The Failure of the Higher Criticism. By Emu, Reich. 
(Nisbet, 6s.) 

( 3 ) An Introduction to the Old Testament. By John Eodar 

McFadven. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

( 4 ) The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
LL.D. Vol. xi. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7 s. (id.) 

( 5 ) Complete Index to the F.xjiosilor's Bible. By S. G. Avres, 
B.D. With Preface to the Expositor’s Bible, by W. Robert¬ 
son Nicou., LL.D., and Introductions by W. H. Bennett, 
D.D., and Walter F. Adenev. (Hodder <fc Stoughton, 
7 s. 6d.) 

If the numerous people who write to the papers about the 
“ Higher Criticism,” without having the least notion what 
is meant by the term, would each expend a shilling on 
the pamphlet by Dr. Driver and Dr. Kirkpatrick (1), they 
would te in a better position to discuss the subject. 
These three short papers are not new ; Dr. Kirkpatrick’s I 


was read at the Church Congress three years ago, and one 
of the two by Dr. Driver is five years old. But they are 
nevertheless both fresh and opportune, and differ from 
much that is written on the subject, not only by reason of 
the exceptional competence of their writers, but also 
because, as Dr. Driver says, they express “ views which 
have been formed deliberately long ago and held by each 
of us for many years.” In a short preface Dr. Driver gives 
a much-needed definition of “ Higher Criticism.” Criti¬ 
cism, he points out, is the power or art of distinguishing. 
It is first necessary to settle the text of an ancient writing 
by the “ lower” or textual criticism, and then it becomes 
the province of the “higher” criticism to “ determine its 
origin, date and (if it be composite) literary structure, by 
distinguishing between the data available for the purpose.” 
Historical criticism is yet another and a distinct form of 
the art. Although, of course, a given writer may be both 
a “ higher ” and a historical critic, the “ higher ” criticism, 
as such, deals with literary, not with historical, problems. 
Numbers of people seem to imagine that the higher criti¬ 
cism is a method specially invented to destroy the credit 
of the Bible; in fact it is but the application to the books 
of the Bible of the method employed in the whole field of 
ancient literature, and, like all other sciences, is but a 
higher form of common knowledge. 

How much Dr. Driver’s explanation is needed is shown 
by Dr. Emil Reich’s book (2), which is an example of the 
“lower” criticism in another sense than that of textual. 
There is perhaps no easier path to notoriety than that of 
decrying all the great authorities on a given subject, and 
undertaking to set them all right. Dr. Reich’s attacks on 
some of the most honoured names of modem scholarship 
are so virulent as to lay him open to the undeserved sus¬ 
picion of personal bias. It is difficult to believe that Dr. 
Reich is really unable to distinguish between higher and 
historical criticism, and one is tempted to think ihat he 
deliberately confuses them in order to pretend that the 
conclusions of historical critics are based on purely 
philological considerations. It is equally difficult to 
believe that he really thinks these philological considera¬ 
tions to be so worthless as he says. If we were presented 
with a document written in modern English and claiming 
to have been composed in the thirteenth century, the 
least instructed of us would conclude that this claim 
was unfounded. If a writer mentioned the battle of 
Waterloo, no one would hesitate to infer that his 
book was written after 1815. The considerations by 
which the dates of the books of the Old Testament 
have been approximately settled are of precisely the 
same nature as these. The four main sources of the 
Pentateuch (or rather of the Hexateuch) are clearly 
distinguishable, and on neaily all important matters there 
is practical unanimity among scholars, whatever their 
religious views. The established facts of critical science 
cannot be disposed of by an a priori argument such as that 
of Dr. Reich, who is obliged to admit that the method 
which he condemns has been successful in other cases. 
The Masai legends, if Dr. Reich's information be trust¬ 
worthy, are very interesting, but provide no sort of argu¬ 
ment against the critical method. The critical science is not 
final any more than any other, and, as in the case of every 
science, some of its conclusions will have to be corrected 
by the discovery of new facts. But no new facts can ever 
restore the traditional view. The hypothesis that the 
Pentateuch was written at one time by one person is 
utterly irreconcilable with the Pentateuch itself. It is 
difficult to understand how Dr. Reich is able to say that, if 
the traditional view as to the dates and authorship of the 
books of the Bible is not true, the Bible is a forgery. Such 
a statement can be made in good faith only by a person 
wholly ignorant of ancient literature. But we wonder 
whether the whole book is not an elephantine joke, when 
we are solemnly informed that the higher critics are 
animated by anti-semitic prejudice! We feel that the 
height of outrageous absurdity is reached when we read 
in cold print that the critics are “ the victims, or worse 
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[sec], of the same thoroughly unscientific and inhuman 
delusion that was, in ultima analyst, the real cause of the 
horrors of witch-trials and religious persecution.” But we 
are mistaken, for on the last page Dr. Reich surpasses his 
previous efforts by declaring that “ to deny Abraham is to 
deny Jesus” ! As Dr. Reich justly says elsewhere, “it is 
difficult to refute the Higher Criticism.” That is no doubt 
the reason why he resorts to rhetoric and claptrap, and 
appeals less to reason than to ignorance and prejudice. 

An excellent corrective of Dr. Reich’s sophistries will be 
found by those unversed in the subject in Mr. McFadyen’s 
“Introduction to the Old Testament” ( 3 ), which is in¬ 
tended for those who have either no time or no inclination 
to study the standard works of criticism. Mr. McFadyen 
sums up accurately and concisely the established results in 
regard to each book of the Old Testament, avoiding positive 
assertion where the facts do not warrant it. The inexpert 
reader will get from this book in a small compass a clear idea 
of the results of criticism and also of the common-sense 
method by which they have been arrived at. Mr. McFadyen 
writes in a most interesting style : and successfully brings 
out both the human interest and the religious value of the 
several books. Such a book as this, written on popular 
lines and yet scholarly and accurate, was much needed, 
and Mr. McFadyen is to be warmly congratulated on his 
success in supplying it. 

Mr. Alexander Gordon’s two papers on Wellhausen in 
the eleventh volume of “The Expositor” ( 4 ) also afford a 
good criterion for testing Dr. Reich’s accuracy, since the 
distinguished scholar of whose life and work Mr. Gordon 
gives so admirable an account is one of those most misre¬ 
presented by Dr. Reich. Another very good article in the 
volume is that by Professor Briggs on “ Loisy and his 
Critics in the Roman Catholic Church,” in which the writer 
effectively shows that some of the arguments used by 
critics of the Abbe Loisy—in particular those of the Abbd 
Fremont—“undermine and imperil the common faith of 
the Protestant and Catholic world alike.” Of the many 
other interesting articles in the volume we may also mention 
that by Professor B. W. Bacon on “ Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” as bearing on the question of 
Biblical criticism. 

The Index to the Expositor's Bible (5) seems to be quite 
adequate. But Mr. Adeney surely goes too far in saying 
that there is a growing tendency to connect the fourth 
Gospel with the son of Zebedee. No doubt English writers 
still cling to the traditional view, but Holtzmann and 
Loisy have to be reckoned with. 

WHERE EXTREMES DO NOT MEET 

Brother East and Brother West. By Leighton Leigh. 

(Heineroann, 3s. 6 d.) 

Once upon a time, and since the greybeards of the present 
generation were born, novel and newspaper, sermon and 
serial voiced the cry of the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Steadily we seem to be arriving at the stage 
when these Children of Gibeon will have disappeared. 
The workers are all too busy following occupations whereby 
they do not “ demean ” themselves ; or, failing such, are 
equally busy augmenting the ranks of the unemployed. 
So many Thomas 4-Beckets were ready to rush into hair 
shirts and wash the feet of beggars, that there has been 
the usual result of pearls misplaced. The beggars had 
such a “ royal time,” that, not unnaturally, they mistook 
the cause of all this commiseration and became blatant, 
When hosts of Wests enlisted at the battle cry of “ Defend 
the East and the Holy City therein,” no wonder the same 
ungrateful East, instead of rendering service for service, 
sent these crusaders home with diminished ranks and 
worse evils. And now statesmen, philanthropists, sociolo¬ 
gists, realise that the state of affairs must give us pause. 
We wish neither to bear those ills we have nor fly to 
others: the question of the moment is to discover the 
third course. 


Our much vaunted system of education has filled our 
streets with hooligans and our homes with loafers. We 
stand aghast at that which we have created, and realise 
with remorse that we have reached no Sabbath, for the 
work of our hands is not good. We tried to muddle into 
success with our education of the masses, as with other 
portions of our legislation. Before we rushed headlong 
down the incline of Free and Compulsory Education we 
should have assured ourselves that we understood what 
education means. Education is no longer a preparation 
for life, but education in its narrowest sense is an end in 
itself. So we make it compulsory that “ infants” should 
attend school; and from the infant school onward, time, 
money, the very life-blood of the nation, is zealously 
employed in developing the brain of the child. Working 
with the hands the thing which is good may have passed 
muster in Paul’s time. In these days we should deem it 
pure fanaticism on the part of Gamaliel to encourage such 
ideas in so brilliant a pupil. To quote Mr. Leighton 
Leigh’s “ former housekeeper” : 

" There's a good few girls of Sixteen about Here but they wont go 
lo service none of them, not even to Scrub their own Mothers floors and 
boil the Kettles was it ever so." 

Do we want milkmaids ? The farmer may ride the 
country side to be told with emphasis to keep a “ civil 
tongue ” in his head, for if the girls 

"are stout enough, they're at the pitbrow, and if they’re quick enough 
with their fingers and a headful of vanities, they takes the train and goes 
to Halifax or Liverpoolas dressmakers and milliners, and if they’re just 
ordinary there's always some factory open to them.” 

Is it a little scrubbing we want done ? We are lucky if we 
can find a “ charlady ” who will come “ to oblige.” If we 
need workers on the farm, then we must draw on “ the 
dregs of the earth ” who are willing to “ return to the 
land,” after “ three generations ” in the slums. And 
having procured in their youth enough for “beer, baccy, 
and a biton,” why should they be provident ? While Old 
Age Pensions are simmering in the legislative pot, is there 
not the “ pallus ” fit “ for Princess Victory when she gets 
herself married,” which led Mrs. East to exclaim: “ If 
that’s the work’us the sooner all the world gets there the 
better” ? 

The curse of the working man is that what he earns in a 
week he thinks he must spend in a week; that he has not 
been taught “ how to eat, how to drink and when to put 
himself to bed ”; of the working man’s wife that her 
Board School education has not prepared her for cooking, 
scrubbing or sewing for a family. Nor do the daughters 
of the Easts need to do any household drudgery. Why 
should their mothers teach them to cook ? Are there not 
sardines and tinned lobster; and, if anything more is 
needed, will they not learn to make egg snow and cheese 
soufite at the cookery class ? And will not the costly 
Technical Institute relieve the father East of any super¬ 
vision of his boys ? 

Thus Mr. Leighton Leigh. But he offers something besides 
destructive criticism, and it would be ratepayers’ money 
well spent if a free copy of these original and clever pen- 
sketches were presented to every county and borough 
councillor, manager, and head teacher, and were read as a 
Christmas holiday task. 


YOUNG GERMANY 

Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Literature. By George 
Bhandes. Vol. vi. (Heinemann, 12s.) 

DR. Brandes brings dead men to life. In this volume 
—the concluding one of six—he explains that his in¬ 
tention throughout has been by means of the study of 
certain main groups and main movements in European 
literature to outline a psychology of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But what he has really done is hardly 
foreshadowed by his own modest and rather colourless 
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description of his aims. It is nearly twenty years ago that 
we came upon his account of the Romantic School in 
Germany and made the discovery that men and women, 
hitherto mere names and dates to us, had once been real 
flesh and blood, creatures of their times and their sur¬ 
roundings as we are ourselves. From that moment it was 
impossible not to be interested in their work, their follies 
and their odd adventures. They lived in our imagination 
like people we have known, and we remember how diffi¬ 
cult and dry it was to go from the glowing little volume 
to the big heavy ones where, as Dr. Brandes complains, 
we find the great men of philosophy and literature “ all 
arranged and labelled, one looking exactly like the other.” 
The sense for greatness is deadened, he says, “ by the cold 
clammy manner in which the intellectually great are 
handled by those who write learned treatises on their 
work.” Certainly we all have volumes on our shelves that 
we consult for a biographical fact and find sheer sawdust 
for any purpose beyond. But if we take down a volume 
by Brandes we read from the first page to the last. While 
we have read we have been in the magician’s cave, and 
the spirits came when he did call for them. 

In this volume Dr. Brandes begins by showing us 
the German political background early in the nineteenth 
century. The French Revolution had stirred all the 
peoples of Continental Europe to dream of freedom. The 
downfall of Napoleon gave the Continental Governments 
the opportunity they desired of putting an end to freedom. 
Briefly, the history of the first fifty years after Waterloo 
in Germany and Austria is a history of the struggle between 
governments trying to maintain power by repression and 
nations fermenting with modern ideas of liberty and pro¬ 
gress. “ The Liberal middle-class youth of the Germany 
of those days,” says Dr. Brandes, “was as unprotected 
by the law and as much persecuted as are, in our days, the 
Socialistic youth of the fourth estate of the same country, 
or the Liberal youth of Russia.” It was a strong crav¬ 
ing for liberty,” he says in another place, “ that first 
induced Heine and Borne to strike out a new path in 
German literature and afterwards inspired the writers who 
followed them and were known by the vague name of 
Young Germany.” In fact, most people were so dominated 
by their political ideas and aspirations that they thought 
ill of a poet or a man of letters who did not devote himself 
wholly to expressing them. A serious literary war was 
waged in Germany over the question whether a poet ought 
to be a party man, and even an author so strongly actuated 
by a purpose as Heine was did not satisfy those who, like 
Borne, lived for their convictions. They applied to him 
the expression “wohl ein Talent aber kein Charakter ” 
which he ridicules in “ Atta Troll.” 

It was Byron who seemed to the men of that day an 
embodiment of all that they understood by the modern 
spirit and modern poetry. Goethe admired him, Heine 
was influenced by him, and Borne, that severe critic of his 
countrymen, was blind to the Englishman’s faults. He 
calls Moore’s “ Life of Byron ” wine that sends a glow of 
warmth through the poor German wayfarer. They saw in 
Byron the champion of the oppressed: his revolt against 
social custom, his love of liberty, his death as a liberator 
all made a strong appeal to their sympathies. The revo¬ 
lutionary political ideas of the time, Goethe, Hegel and 
Byron—these are the main forces that produced Young 
Germany. At first sight these Young Germans, with their 
subversive and often irrational tenets, would seem to 
derive little from the majestic calm and serenity of Goethe. 
But Dr. Brandes shows us how it was Goethe’s theory of 
life that had, point by point, displaced the Church theory 
and taken possession of all the men of great instincts, of 
all the really gifted minds of the day. Their lives were 
shaped by the resistance they made to tyranny and custom, 
by their attempt to interpret human life, human relations, 
for themselves and to base their conduct on their own in¬ 
terpretations. The idea originated in Germany with 
Herder, descended from him to others, but was especially 
developed and applied by Goethe. “ The Cult of Goethe,” 


says Dr. Brandes, “ leads by degrees even in the case of 
women to the cult of political liberty and social reform.” 
As a matter of fact Goethe’s philosophy of life was at first 
exclusively championed by those distinguished women 
whose names are remembered to-day as vividly as the 
names of the men they influenced. The inmost essence of 
the period was expressed in their personalities: their 
literary influence was directly personal, and they ruled 
men’s minds though they produced nothing of importance 
themselves. Dr. Brandes devotes an interesting chapter 
to Rahel von Varnhagen, that elect spirit, to Bettina 
von Amim, the child whom Goethe loved, and to Charlotte 
Stieglitz, whose suicide moved Germany, but reminds us, we 
must confess, of an Ibsen play parodied by Mr. Anstey. 
The poor lady married a half-mad poet who did not pro¬ 
duce the great work she expected of him. In order to stir 
him to higher effort, believing that great poetry would arise 
out of his sorrow, she plunged into her heart the dagger she 
had given him to wear on their wedding tour. At this 
date the overstrained sentiment and the want of judgment 
shown by the unhappy woman strike us more forcibly than 
the pathos of her death. But it illustrates the emotional 
excitement prevailing in Germany then, and the en¬ 
couragement found by ill-balanced natures in the moral 
and social ideas that, often half understood and wholly 
misapplied, had taken hold of them. What Young 
Germany desired was to make the laws of nature the rule 
of conduct, to release nature from interdict and law. 

In its traditional acceptation the name “Young Ger¬ 
many ” had not the wide significance given to it by Dr. 
Brandes in his present volume. It did notincude Heine and 
Borne, for instance. The originator was a Ludolf Wienbarg 
who, in 1834. published a series of lectures which he dedi¬ 
cated to Young Germany. By that he meant all the minds 
that had broken with tradition in Art, Church, State, or 
Society: and his dedication appealed to many young 
authors who were not in league with each other and who 
soon went diverse ways. But they all held aloof from 
Christianity; they had been influenced by Hegel’s ideas of 
liberty and by the Revolution of July, and they advocated 
the abolishment of the usual code of morals. The most able 
of these young men was Karl Gutzkow, but able men have 
been known before now to do silly things when they are 
little more than boys. He shocked his respectable con¬ 
temporaries by writing a preface in praise of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s ‘ Lucinde,” a dull and would-be immoral story 
best forgotten ; and then he shocked them again by writing 
an immoral story himself, a story called “Wally, die Zweif- 
terin.” Dr. Brandes says it is exceedingly weak, with a 
positively burlesque crucial episode. But it excited 
public indignation and gave the reactionaries their chance. 
Goethe’s old enemy Menzel, the Stuttgart journalist, 
attacked the new school savagely; Gutzkow was thrown 
into prison; the German Police-Confederation stigmatised 
the whole group of authors to which he belonged as 
“immoral and injurious,” and severe measures were taken 
to prevent the dissemination of their works. In this way 
the general public learned that Young Germany existed— 
began to take an interest in their ideas. These men 
played their part in preparing the nation for the Revolution 
of 1848. 

With some account of the Revolution and of the political 
events leading up to it, Dr. Brandes brings his great work 
to a close. He devotes a whole chapter to the curiously 
complex character of Frederick William IV. of Prussia, and 
in a vivid passage he gives us the picture of the fickle 
king receiving the oath of allegiance from his citizens 
in 1840: 

"... the citizens were to pay homage in the great square outside 
the so-called Lustgarten. But from early morning rain fell in torrents. 
For two whole hours the citizens stood outside the square, getting 
soaked through, whilst the king listened, indoors, to the speeches of 
princes, nobles, and clergy, and gave the rein to his own eloquence. 

" At last be stepped out on the balcony. But on this occasion people 
were prepared to hear him speak ; there was no question of improvisa¬ 
tion. Berlin would have felt itself insulted if the king, who had made 
a speech at Konigsberg, had received its homage in silence. Anti speak 
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he did. Every one could see the motion of his hands, but the size of 
the square and the sound of the wind and the rain prevented his words 
being heard. Every time he stopped speaking, the attentive crowd, 
imagining that the speech was concluded, broke forth in loud acclama¬ 
tion ; but the king waved his hand and proceeded. The rain poured 
but still he spoke. All watched his gesticulations. Four times the 
multitude shouted ' Hurrah ! ’ in the belief that he had done, and four 
times he began again. He promised to rule as one who feared God and 
loved man, with his eyes open when attending to the needs of the people 
and of the times, closed when called on to do justice . . . but the anti¬ 
thesis was lost in the whistle of the wind and the rain.’’ 

Eight years later his artillery was firing on his citizens 
in their streets, and his soldiers were brutally slaughtering 
them in their houses. But the day after these massacres 
he issued a proclamation “ to his dear Berliners,” explain¬ 
ing that the events of the day before had been the result 
of “ an unfortunate misunderstanding.” The king, like 
some of his subjects, seems to have been wanting in 
humour. 


PIERCING THE VEIL IN MANCHURIA 

A Staff Officer's Scrap-book during the Russo-Japanese fVar. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K C.B. With Illustra¬ 
tions and Maps, (Arnold, 18 s. net ) 

Although in many respects a disappointing production, 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s volume of extracts from his scrap¬ 
book, compiled while he was an attache with the Japanese 
army in Manchuria during the recent war with Russia is a 
very welcome addition to the extensive but unsatisfying 
literature that has been the outcrop of the campaign. It 
is well known that the Japanese authorities regarded the 
Press correspondents who obtained permission to accom¬ 
pany them in the field as altogether unnecessary evils, and 
in the main they were treated accordingly. Not one of 
them, Japanese, British, American, French, Austrian, or 
German, but felt that reasonable, or what they themselves 
might consider reasonable, facilities were studiously with¬ 
held from them of exercising their calling and of keeping 
the world acquainted with the minutiae of events. For 
this attitude of the Japanese towards the representatives 
of the Press there is, of course, much to be said. But it 
would appear from the accounts that Sir Ian Hamilton 
now gives us that the corps of military attaches accredited 
to the Japanese field army in Manchuria fared but little 
better. At least, that is the impression that is forced 
upon anybody taking up “ A Staff Officer's Scrap-book ’’ 
and reading a few pages. Even to the distinguished 
British-Indian representative, the doyen of the entire corps 
of attaches, despite his exalted military rank and the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance to boot, a very limited area of 
observation was permitted. In certain instances Sir Ian 
Hamilton succeeded where others failed in piercing the 
veil of secrecy at least partially, but there still remain 
periods where even his narrative is scarcely as convincing 
as might be wished. 

Sir Ian Hamilton was unfortunately not present at the 
battle of the Yalu. But he has collated an account of it 
on the spot, from those who took part in it, and conducted 
a close subsequent inspection of the ground that makes his 
description both interesting and valuable. From that 
point onwards until the battle of Yoshirei (July 31, 1904), 
where, for the present, the narrative ceases—to be re¬ 
sumed in another volume, should it be deemed to be 
required—there is a more or less consecutive story of the 
war. It is not, however, for this story that the public are 
likely to be most appreciative, but rather for the side¬ 
lights that are thrown upon the great pictures that have 
been drawn of the war ; the silhouettes of Japanese mili¬ 
tary life, character and customs. These are of great 
importance, in view of the very close relationship that 
exists between the British and Japanese Governments. 
One would, however, have been far better pleased had Sir 
Ian Hamilton elected to place a check upon a marked 
tendency to prolixity and diffuseness in his style of 
writing. 

Prefacing aseries of “ First Impressions” of the Japanese 


military forces, Sir Ian Hamilton describes how exactly a 
fortnight after his arrival at Tokio, before he had been 
permitted to see any troops except in their mobilisation 
stage, he had, in letters despatched on April 1, “staked” 
the “ last few shreds” of his military reputation “upon a 
forecast that the Japanese army will beat the Russian army 
wherever they meet on terms even approaching equality.” 

" Further," he says, “ I have fairly let myself in for the opinion tha 
the Japanese army, battalion for battalion, surpasses any European 
army, excepting only the British army at its best (r.ot at its second 
best, which is the state in which it usually finds itself).” 

He based thisspeedily-arrived-at conviction on a belief that 
“ up-to-date civilisation is becoming less and less capable 
of conforming to the antique standards of military virtue, 
and that the hour is at hand when the modern world must 
begin to modify its ideals, or prepare to go down before 
some more natural, less complex, and less nervous type,” 
a type “closer to nature” than that of “city-bred dollar 
hunters.” While the Japanese were yet unspoiled, the 
Russians, he speculated, had: 

"neither the habitude of war, nor, except perhaps when fighting 
defence of their hearths and homes, do they possess that inborn spark 
of martial ardour which will compensate in battle for many defects in 
character or physique. Least of all are they endowed with that inde¬ 
pendence of character and power of acting on their own individual 
initiative upon which modern war will henceforth make such high 
demands;" 

and he concludes his prediction with the remark that “ the 
Japanese and Russian armies denote the overlapping of two 
stages of ch ilisation.” This curious and somewhat daring 
forecast was very thoroughly fulfilled. 

The time passed in the Japanese capital before the 
attaches were permitted to set out in order to join General 
Kuroki’s First Army would appear to have been spent by 
Sir Ian Hamilton in making new acquaintances and in 
scribbling in a diary his impressions of them and the 
pleasing traits in their character. Of the military profes¬ 
sion as a whole he assures us that it was “ less touched by 
English influence or sympathy than any other body of 
Japanese opinion.” That which does touch it is German 
or French. While journeying from Tokio to the Yalu, Sir 
Ian Hamilton received from a junior British attarh6, 
Captain Vincent, an unusually interesting description of a 
Japanese landing at Chinnampo, and incidentally we learn 
that the infantry, according to British ideas, entered the 
field in very heavy marching order: 

In addition to his ordinary blue cloth overcoat each soldier wore a 
thick brown cloak, with a sheepskin collar, and carried a red blanket 
knapsack, haversack, water-bottle, entrenching tool, section of a tente 
d'abris, spare boots, straw sandals, small rice basket, cooking-pot, as 
well as, of course, his rifle, belts, pouches and bayonet." 

It was on the march from Chinnampo to the Yalu that 
the military attaches began to notice that their “ bear 
leaders,” Lieut.-Col. Satow and Captain the Marquis Saigo. 
“were altcgether too terribly afraid lest we should see 
something which we ought not to see.” 

Manchuria Sir Ian Hamilton calls “a real white man’s 
country . . . well worth a seven years’ war.” The collated 
description of the battle of the Yalu calls for no special 
comment, especially as it reveals, or discloses, but little, if 
anything, more than that with which the public has for 
some time been well acquainted through the newspapers 
and the descriptions of eye witnesses. One item which we 
cannot recall as having been noticed anywhere else is a 
summary of the military situation, as accepted at the 
Japanese headquarters, on the eve of the battle. It is as 
here shown: 

(1) The strength of Kuropatkin’s field army was less 
than half what it was supposed to be by the outside world. 

(2) He was unable to send as much as one-third of this 
field army to the Yalu. 

(3) Less than one-half of the Russian troops actually on 
the Yalu were, thus far, concentrated opposite the concen¬ 
trated Japanese army to dispute the passage of the river. 

(4) The handful of men who were actually on the ground. 
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prepared to fight what may well turn out to have been one 
of the decisive battles of the world, were not generally 
considered Russia’s best troops, or a fair representative 
sample of her army. 

In the battle, Sir Ian Hamilton affirms that 

" the Russians never had a chance, but just for the first ten minutes 
the rafale ot their quick-firing artillery enabled them to look dangerous 
to the anxious headquarters staff and infantry looking on at a 
distance." 

Of the Russian marksmanship we are told that 

" the Russian soldier is the worst shot existing in any great army in 
Europe. . . . He gets but few rounds for practice, and these are 
mostly fired in volleys." 

It was, the General opines, lucky for the Japanese that 
opposite to them, behind the parapets, they had volley¬ 
firing Russians “ instead of a few hundred Boer sharp¬ 
shooters.” Then again he says: 

"The famous Russian position on the Yalu was fairly in Japanese 
hands ... at the surprisingly small cost of some three hundred 
Casualties. I repeat that if the Russians had been marksmen and had 
so posted themselves as to offer a less perfect target for the Japanese 
artillery they should have accounted for, at the very least, five times 
as many of their opponents." 

Sir Ian Hamilton has a good deal to say, some of it very 
pertinent indeed, about the failure of the Japanese to 
follow up their success at the battle of the Yalu. 

“As for the cavalry. Russian and Japanese, they did 
nothing,” Sir Ian Hamilton remarks, “ which seemed very 
much to surprise some of my friends.” Then he adds : 

" To one who holds, as I do, that the day has passed when cavalry 
of Frederick the Great type can hope to produce any effect on the field 
of battle, this was not surprising, but quite natural and just exactly 
what was to be expected. Cavalry trained to act as good solid infantry, 
when dismounted might have done much, either on the Russian or 
Japanese side, at the battle of the Yalu, and afterwards ; but even the 
warmest advocate of shock tactics and swords must allow, when he 
follows the course of events on this occasion, over the actual ground, 
that there was no place or opportunity where the horse could possibly 
have been of any value except to bring a rifleman rapidly up to the 
right spot." 

These views are those of the extreme anti-cavalry school 
—views that meet with far from general acceptance even 
amongst infantrymen like Sir Ian Hamilton—and they 
have seldom been so freely expressed. »*•• 

Unquestionably one of the most absorbing passages in 
the entire volume occurs towards the close of the chapter 
in which General Hamilton describes the battle of 
Yoshirei : 

"... Throughout this campaign I have been anxiously watching, 
I hope in no spirit of envy, but with deep professional interest, to see 
if the moment would arrive when I couid honestly exclaim, • Our 
fellows would have gone one better! ' Thus far, except as regards a 
few mechanical details, such as road-making, heliographs, etc., and 
certain tactical matters which must always remain matters of opinion, 
I have had to answer my own question negatively, in so far, at least, 
as the infantry is concerned. But —when I viewed the little hollow, 
where the lines of the opposing marksmen were clearly marked out to 
a man, by the piles of empty cartridge cases—then at last I was able to 
recall with pride the prolonged fighting at one hundred yards range; 
the bayonet charge of the Devons across just such an interval, and such 
a piece of ground—the loss of all the company officers and one-third of 
their men in a few seconds—the piercing of the enemy’s line, and his 
complete overthrow. On this occasion at any rate, then, I feel we 
have no reason to shrink from a comparison." 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s second volume will be anxiously 
awaited. 


AMERICAN TRAVELLERS 

English Hours. By Henry James. With illustrations by 
Joseph Pennkix. (Heinemann, 10 s. net.) 

There are several reasons why one cannot think, or speak, 
of Mr. Henry James as the typical American in Europe. 
He has an old-standing quarrel with Boston, and he has 
long lived at Rye. That is one reason. Another is that 
American travellers are not uniform but various in their 
points of view, and that, if we are to classify them, we 
shall require at least three classes, to say nothing of a 
number of sub-divisions. There is the comic type, repre¬ 


sented by Artemus Ward and Mark Twain—shrewd critics 
of our ways and institutions, but gaining access to the 
House of Wisdom through the back-door of buffoonery. 
There is the journalistic type which strikes the “ personal 
note ” loudly, as it were on the big drum, and “ interviews ” 
all the celebrities which it encounters on its path. Examples 
are Ticknor and N. P. Willis—he who abused the hospitality 
of Lady Blessing ton, drew a disdainful letter from the first 
Lord Lytton by his personalities, and afterwards apologised 
with a humility that was sickening and fulsome. Finally 
there is the man of letters who has for the antiquities of 
England something of an Englishman’s respect for the 
antiquities of Greece, and who goes about with a sensitive 
mind, garnering and recording impressions. Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Mr. Henry James are 
the chief of these; and Mr. James is the most appreciative 
and sympathetic of them. In particular it may be said 
that his greater sympathy distinguish es hi m from Hawthorne 
who, from various causes, was rather unhappy and uncom¬ 
fortable here. For one thing, Hawthorne came here at a 
time when international prejudices were lively—when 
Dickens had given more offence than he had intended by 
his “ American Notes.” and when a story was in circulation 
to the effect that the American Minister had received the 
remonstrances of the Lord Chamberlain for expectorating 
on the floor of Saint James’s Palace at a levee. For another 
thing, Hawthorne was hampered by a Puritan and pro¬ 
vincial up-bringing, and was by nature and predilection a 
recluse, so that he felt ill at ease in that London society 
into which Lord Houghton tried hard but unsuccessfully 
to launch him. In his dreamy, etherial way, therefore, he 
took his revenge by saying things about England which 
were generally unpleasant, and sometimes glaringly unjust. 
Among other things he said that English women—and even 
English girls—reminded him of beefsteaks. No remark of 
that sort ever came, or conceivably could come, from the 
pen of Mr. Henry James. Bluntness is impossible to him. 
He insinuates his criticisms, and such pain as they have 
sometimes caused has been felt not in England but in the 
United States. Perhaps his manner is sometimes a little 
too obviously that of a guest writing of his hosts. There 
are moments when we feel, in reading him, that we should 
prefer a clear-cut opinion, even if unfavourable, to a 
courteous reticence. But, in the main, he convinces us 
that, even when he pays compliments, he is sincere. He 
has written, at times, as though, having discovered the 
Eastern hemisphere, he felt it necessary to apologise for 
the existence of the Western. He has spoken of the first- 
rate Americans as “provincial,” and of the second-rate 
Americans as “ parochial.” He has poked fun at the 
narrowness of New England life. That was why Boston, 
zealous for the fame of Emerson, and Thoreau, and 
Margaret Fuller, was angry with him twenty-five years 
ago, though it was only the natural result of acquiring a 
new point of view too suddenly. For the instant Mr. 
James was dazzled by Europe, much as a countryman is 
dazzled when he goes for the first time to a town. He 
gradually got used to the new things which he saw, and 
ceased to insist upon the sharpness of their contrast with 
the things which he had previously seen. In this collection 
of his travel papers he seems to see beautiful pictures with 
blurred outlines. His essays and Mr. Pennell's drawings 
are appropriately bound together for that reason. More¬ 
over, he always writes with admirable taste, if sometimes 
with excessive subtlety. The few things in English life 
which he dislikes are things which cultivated Englishmen 
are also capable of disliking; and he is happily capable of 
tense and sustained emotion in circumstances in which 
habit leaves too many cultivated Englishmen cold. 

The essays originally appeared in various periodicals, 
and have, the prefatory note tells us, already been re¬ 
printed : “ the earliest in date more than thirty years ago; 
the others, with the exception of two, more recently, in a 
volume entitled * Portraits of Places.’ ” 
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TROLLS GOLD 

0 I stood by the water-side 
And heard the stream run by, 

I saw the gnarled trees stand dark 
Against the pale gold sky. 

And I saw at the grey twilight 
In the dark o’ the lone glen 

The Trolls, with their earthy faces. 

That buy the souls of men. 

They have not known men’s laughter. 

They have not seen sunshine, 

They have not heard thro’ the spring wood 
The blackbird whistle fine. 

They have not heard the sea’s song 
Nor the wind through the young corn ; 

They have not looked on the good day 
Since the hour that they were born. 

All in the dun dusk o’ the night 
The stream ran noisily. 

A weary wind came moaning up 
Beside the grey thorn-tree. 

With their strong kists upon their backs, 
And faces grey with mould, 

The Trolls came up out o’ the earth 
That buy men's souls for gold. 

C. Fox Smith. 


THE MISER IN LITERATURE 

’’Self-love and self-interest,” says Balzac—who has 
drawn probably the most finished picture of a miser in all 
literature—“ are the only motives to action in which a 
miser believes, and these are both manifestations of egoism. 
Hence, perhaps, the prodigious interest which a miser 
excites when cleverly put upon the stage.” Balzac’s 
inference is ungenerous; the miser does not stir his 
audience more than does the prodigal, and a high-minded 
hero moves them more than either. Nor are misers the 
only people who believe exclusively in self-regarding 
motives. Aristotle held avarice to be more natural to 
mankind than prodigality, “ for men are fonder of keeping 
than of giving.” Possibly; but to be miserly is not the 
same as to be a miser. Sir Pitt Crawley was miserly, who 
wrangled with old Tinker over “ the farden,” but he had 
pursuits which forbade invariable saving; the genuine 
miser subordinates all other ends to his ruling passion. 
The miser is the narrowest of all human types, yet not 
the easiest to portray. He is something of a monster, a 
curiosity, and therein lies his attraction, not in that 
appeal to our egoistic feelings where Balzac finds it. 

Charles Lamb contended that the art of being a miser 
had decayed since the discovery of banking. Facts do not 
bear him out, yet the vice was doubtless more prevalent 
when men habitually stored their “good red gold" in a 
pot and kept it buried, for safety, in the back garden. 
There was the miser’s true delight, to get up at midnight 
when the house slept, unearth his store and count over his 
coins, lovingly and with deliberation. The miser is, of 
course, of no one race or clime : but there is evidence to 
show that niggardliness was particularly common in the 
Latin stock, and has descended to at least one modern 
race, in whose country Latin influence prevailed and in 
whose veins is a tincture of Roman blood. There is a 
curious passage in Vergil, the real drift of which seems to 
have been overlooked. The poet is speaking of the 
dwellers in Tartarus, and amongst them he enumerates 
those 

" qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis, 

Nec partem posuere suis, quae maxuma lutba est ”— 


“who brooded in solitude over treasure-trove, nor spared 
a portion for their families; and these he a very great com- 
■pany Truly, a very great company, for more treasures 
are hidden than are found, and yet how numerous were 
the finders! And the hiders, who from misadventure, 
lapse of memory or death were unable to reclaim their own, 
must obviously have been more numerous still. It was a 
common failing, then, this avarice: and its classical type 
is Euclio, the character who gives his name to one of the 
comedies of Plautus. Euclio’s conduct is all that one 
would expect of a miser, except in just one incident—that 
in which he slays his own rooster because that innocent 
fowl, by scratching at the soil where the crock of gold was 
hidden, seems to be betraying his master’s secret. How 
Euclio must have tormented himself, when he cooled down 1 
If it was not killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, it 
was a step in that direction. 

Euclio is excellent: but he must yield the palm to 
Moliere’s miser. Moliere was certainly indebted to the 
elder writer. For instance, there is in each play a scene in 
which the young scapegrace tries to give the miser to 
understand that he has stolen his daughter’s affections, 
and the two fall to cross-purposes, because the miser is 
thinking of his gold, not of his daughter. But Molidre did 
not need to go back to Roman times for examples of nig¬ 
gardliness. “There are people,” wrote LaBruyere, “who 
are badly housed, badly dressed and worse fed: who ex¬ 
pose themselves to all weathers, rob themselves of society, 
and pass their days in solitude ; whose minds are in con¬ 
stant apprehension ; whose life is a continual penance, and 
who have thus found the secret of going to their grave by 
the most painful road: these people are misers.” It can 
hardly be doubted that some of these persons had come 
under Moliere’s observation: he must have marked the 
calamitous effect of this vice upon its victims and upon 
those with whom they came in contact. And so he wrote 
“ L’Avare,” and his Harpagon is the most convincing por¬ 
trait of a miser, pure and simple, ever given to the stage. 
Consider that agony of Harpagon, which inspires repulsion, 
yet something like pity too, when he finds his money has 
been stolen. It is an outburst of extreme affliction, how¬ 
ever inadequate and unworthy the cause. You cannot 
laugh at it, for misery is never laughable: you draw a 
breath of relief when the tremendous tirade comes to an 
end, closed only by the speaker's exhaustion. “ I’ll have 
every one hung for this: and if I don’t find my money—I’ll 
hang myself too! ” 

We need not suppose the picture overdrawn. Thrift is 
pre-eminently a French virtue, and thrift may easily de¬ 
generate into niggardliness. Our English misers have 
commonly been solitaries, and it is difficult to find a place 
for a solitary in the drama. If it be asked, who is the 
English Harpagon, the answer is, there is none. There isj 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, an unscrupulous hunter after gold 
but then he does not love it for itself, as Harpagon does, 
but for the luxuries it can purchase. Volpone is so un* 
sympathetic a character that there is no reason to regre 
his having quitted “ the loathed stage,” as Ben exhorted 
himself to do. There is Shylock, too. Certainly he was 
miserly. “ I am famished in his service,” says Launcelot: 
and then adds, in that Malapropian way of his: “You may 
tell every finger 1 have with my ribs.” But, setting aside 
the fact that he is not English, he is so much else besides 
miserly. His power of hatred and his thirst for vengeance 
are his more salient traits. Besides, unlike Harpagon, he 
loved his daughter as well as his money-bags. 

“ My daughter ! O my ducats ! O my daughter ! " 

So, for a dramatic picture of unmixed avarice, Moliere’s 
miser holds the field. 

If we look lor its companion picture in fiction, we shall 
not be far wrong in choosing Old Grandet, one of Balzac’s 
most powerful creations. Grandet, like Shylock, had an 
only daughter and heiress: but his natural affection for 
her was withered by the lust of gain. Eugenie Grandet, 
more tender than Jessica, never quite ceased to love her 
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father, in spite of all he made her suffer. The wretched 
economies among which she was brought up seemed to 
her a part of the natural order: she had known nothing 
different. But love opened her eyes, love for a cousin 
suddenly and terribly bereaved. “ That fellow is good for 
nothing,” said old Grandet: “ he is so much taken up 
with dead folk that he doesn’t even think about the 
money." Eugenie shuddered to hear the most sacred of 
sorrows spoken of in such a way: from that moment, says 
Balzac, she began to criticise her father. Hapless Eugenie! 
The miser’s vice consumed not himself only: it poisoned 
the air they breathed for his meek wife and his heroic 
daughter. Such was Grandet’s life: and, when death 
drew near, his one thought was for his treasures; his re¬ 
peated question : “ Are they still there ? ” The closing 
scene of all must be set forth in an echo of the master's 
own words. "When the curd came to administer the 
sacrament, all the life seemed to have died out of the 
miser’s eyes, but they lit up for the first time for many 
hours at the sight of the silver crucifix, the candlesticks 
and holy water vessel, all of silver. ... As the priest held 
the crucifix above him, that the image of Christ might be 
laid to his lips, he made a frightful effort to clutch it—a 
last effort, which cost him his life. He called to Eugdnie, 
who saw nothing ; she was kneeling beside him, bathing in 
tears the hand that was growing cold already. ‘ Give me 
your blessing, father,’ she entreated. ‘ Be very careful,’ 
the last words came from him. ‘ One day you will render 
an account to me of everything here below.’ ” 

There is nothing in the word miser which connotes par¬ 
simony: it merely means a miserable man : yet, in view of 
such a death-scene, our language is not far wrong in giving 
the word its present restricted meaning. 

H. C. M. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

I.—BOOKS FOR BOYS 

If the “mantle of Henty,” about which we have heard 
much, has descended on anybody, it has descended 
on Mr. Herbert Strang. Captain Brereton, Mr. Robert 
Leighton and Mr. Cuthbert Hadden are all, to some ex¬ 
tent, copyists. Mr. Strang is no imitator, and between 
his work and Henty’s there is this distinction, that 
whereas Henty, the writer of yesterday, patronised his 
readers, patting them on the back, Mr. Strang, the 
writer of to-day, does not. His writing is pre-eminently 
healthy, and “Tom Burnaby” and “Kobo’’ — the 
best books of their season—have a worthy successor in 
“The Adventures of Harry Rochester” (Blackie, 5s.). 
The hero, driven by the death of his father to seek his 
fortune in London, is kidnapped and carried on board a 
ship bound for the Barbados. He escapes, of course, as all 
heroes must, and takes service with a Dutchman who is 
contractor to the allied forces in the Low Countries. A 
daring feat while on convoy duty wins for him a commis¬ 
sion in a Dutch regiment, and he fights at Blenheim and 
comes into contact with Marlborough and Eugene. There 
is some good character-drawing and plenty of adventure 
and romance in the book, and the reader—girl or boy—is 
not likely to lay it down till the last page has been turned. 
— In “ Kobo ” Mr. Strang pictured the Russo-Japanese War 
from the winning side; in “ Brown of Moukden ” (Blackie, 
5s.) he approaches the same subject from the Russian side. 
Brown is the victim of a conspiracy to connect him with 
the betrayal of certain military secrets to the Japanese: 
he suddenly disappears, and his son Jack is left friendless 
in Moukden. Caught up in the whirlpool of the war, Jack 
passes through many strange adventures, which are related 
with the same spirit and intimate knowledge of the East 
that made “ Kobo ” a marked success. We rank Mr. 
Strang above Henty in many respects. 

Captain F. S. Brereton is a persevering author who has 


conquered most of the faults which marred his earlier 
books, and “ A Knight of St. John ” (Blackie, 5s.) is rather 
better than its predecessors. Martin Trentall sets out to 
take part in the defence of Havre, but it is only after 
fierce fighting that he enters the fortress, bringing with 
him a much-needed supply of food. He assists in the 
defence of the breach, wins high honour, and is afterwards 
sent on a mission to Malta, which is besieged by the Turks. 
How he enters this fortress and, having fallen captive to 
the Algerines, escapes, we leave the reader to discover. 
“ A Knight of St. John ” is a manly book, and the same 
may be said of Captain Brereton’s “A Soldier of Japan,” 
also published by Messrs. Blackie at 5s. The opening 
incident of the Russo-Japanese War comes as a surprise to 
Valentine Graham and his father. Their junk lies near 
Port Arthur, and, in spite of their signals, is heavily 
shelled. Rescued by the Japanese, and indignant at their 
treatment by the Russians, they join the Mikado’s forces. 
Valentine takes part in a dash upon Port Arthur, is 
captured, escapes, joins a band of Hunhuse brigands, 
encounters the Cossacks, and a week or so later falls in 
with Kurnki's forces and is present at the battle of the 
Yalu. Captain Brereton combines a talent for story¬ 
telling with sound military knowledge. 

“Trafalgar Re-fought” (Nelson, 6s.) is the joint pro¬ 
duction of the late Sir William Laird Clowes and Mr. Alan 
Burgoyne, and certainly deserves to be papular, for it 
presents in narrative form the story of the great battle 
in nearly the same aspects as obtained on the day when 
Nelson met and beat Villeneuve. A few small modifications 
have been introduced, since all the ships are modern, 
their arms and armour of the latest pattern, their speed 
no longer a fickle element dependent on the winds. But 
“Trafalgar Re-fought” follows sufficiently closely the 
lines of the original campaign to give to every one who reads 
it a very fair knowledge, in outline at least, of how the 
great naval victory of a hundred years ago was led up to 
and won. It is upon Mr. Alan Burgoyne that the bulk of 
the work has fallen, owing to the death of Sir William 
Laird Clowes, and he is to be congratulated on a volume 
that has few superiors among the boys’ books for this 
Christmas. 

Of the other writers on Nelson, perhaps the best is Mr. 
Robert Leighton, though the quantity of blood which 
bespatters the pages of “With Nelson in Command” 
(Melrose, 6s.) may revolt squeamish people. His book is 
mainly concerned with the fortunes of Ben Jemingham, 
who is “ pressed ” by a party from H.M.S. Invincible. In 
the sixth chapter he rescues a man who jumps overboard, 
and the pair are rescued by a boat in which is Admiral 
Lord Nelson. The advice which the gallant Admiral gave 
was: first, implicitly obey orders; second, consider every 
man your enemy who speaks ill of your King; third, hate 
a Frenchman as you do the devil. Ben Jemingham, we 
are afraid, stood little in awe of the devil, but he put the 
advice into practice, and found it asure road to success.— 
Next in order of merit comes Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, 
and in “ The Nelson Navy Book ” (Blackie, 6s.) he tells 
how England began and steadily expanded by sea-power; 
how the foundations of our vast Empire were laid by 
the spirit of naval adventure and the desire to explore 
the distant seas ; and how Britain came into conflict with 
Dane and Dutchman, Spaniard and Frenchman, and 
subdued them after many a stout fight. The book, a com¬ 
panion volume to the “ Red Army Book,” which achieved 
considerable popularity a few years ago, is well written, 
and will hold the reader’s attention to the end.—Mr. 
Albert Lee’s “ Famous British Admirals ” (Melrose, 6s.) is 
equally good and equally interesting. It opens with the 
first British admiral—Alfred—and has chapters on Sir 
Martin Frobisher, Sir John Hawkins, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Thomas Cavendish, Robert 
Blake, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, " Old Benbow,” Sir George 
Rooke, Lord George Anson, Lord Hawke, Rodney, Lord 
Howe, Viscount Hood, Jervis, and Nelson, which should 
arouse a spirit of patriotism in every boy who is fortunate 
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enough to number it among his Christmas presents.— 
Much the same ground is covered in Mr. Arthur Temple’s 
“Kings of the Quarter-Deck” (Sunday School Union, 
is. 6d.)—an excellent and unpretentious little book. The 
Kings in question are Benbow, Rooke, Anson, Boscawen, 
Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, Hood and Nelson. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn must be as old a writer of boys’ 
books as Henty, and he has established a reputation which 
will not suffer by the publication of “Shoulder Arms!” 
{Chambers, 5s.). It is a tale of two cousins, one of whom, 
Bert by name, early in the book falls off a mule and 
injures his spine. He is summoned to India in the hope 
that the tropical climate may effect cure, and Lang, his 
cousin, stows himself away on the steamer which conveys 
the invalid. When the two boys arrive in India they are 
surprised and taken prisoners by a hostile Maharajah. 
There is no lack of excitement in the book.—“ Steady and 
Strong” (Chambers, 5s.) is the title of a collection of short 
stories by Henty, George Manville Fenn, John Oxenham, 
Louis Becke, R. E. Francillon, Nigel Carlyle Graham and 
William Atkinson. We like best Mr. Louis Becke’s 
“Luck.”—In “The Green-Painted Ship” (Melrose, 6s.) 
Mr. Leighton reverts to the theme of Charles Reade’s 
“Foul Play.” It is unnecessary to say more than that in 
the second chapter Captain Simon Teach, of the Albatross, 
receives a letter of warning in which occur the ominous 
words: “ Perhaps you’ve never heard tell of Crosby’s 
coffins.”—Of no little merit is Mr. C. W. Whistler’s 
historical romance, “A King’s Comrade” (Nelson, 5s.). 
The hero of the story is a Saxon thane, who is captured by 
the Danes, and after encountering many perils abroad 
returns to England and becomes a close friend of King 
Ethelbert.—From the S.P.C.K. we have received two 
capital little books, “Stories of the Crusaders,” by J. M. 
Neale (3s. 6d.) and “ Hugh the Messenger,” by Gertrude 
Hollis (2s. 6d.), a tale of the siege of Calais.—“ The Meteor 
Flag of England,” by Gordon Stables (Nisbet, 5s.), and” A 
Son of the Sea,” by F. T. Bullen (Nisbet, 6s.), smack of the 
Sunday-school. 

We have headed our article “ Books for Boys,” but each 
of the volumes dealt with may safely be recommended to 
healthy-minded girls who are equally at home with Henty 
and a hockey'-stick. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 

FORLORN 

It would be very interesting to inquire what is the most 
poignant and distressing situation that has ever been 
pictured in poetry. We know that the most haunting lines, 
those which sing themselves in one’s mind at moments of 
acute feeling, have come from some memory of utter dis¬ 
tress. The great poets are fruitful in such situations. One 
thinks first perhaps of Andromache dragged away after the 
death of Hector to be the thrall of some strange lord, but it 
seems to me that the makers of the old ballads were more 
successful than any others in attaining the vividness which 
imprints things like that on the memory. One or two 
situations appear to have been particularly favoured by 
them, and perhaps it is not strange that in the majority of 
cases it should be one of the weaker sex who is reduced to 
a state of utter despair and desolation. One thinks of the 
heart-cry of the woman in the “Queen’s Maries.” 

"O little did my milher think, 

The day she cradled me. 

Of the lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to dee.’’ 

Here the distress of a woman absolutely forlorn is pictured 
in a single stanza, and it would be easy to multiply examples 
of the same kind. For instance, there is what is perhaps 
' the most pathetic of the ballads, of which it is only neces¬ 
sary to quote the pitiful last verse: 


“ But had I wist, before I kist. 

That love had been sae ill to win; 

I had loekt my heart in a case of gowd 
And pinn'd it wi' a siller pin. 

And, O ! if my young babe were bom, 

And set upon the nurse's knee. 

And I myself were dead and gane, 

And the green grass growing over me! ” 

It reminds us in a curious manner of the triolet by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, who, perhaps, when he wrote it 
had some memory of the old ballad running through his 
mind: 

" When first we met we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master; 

Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess. 

Who could foretell this sore distress. 

This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met ?—We did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master.” 

The suffering here is different in kind from that which is 
pictured in such a poem as “The Braes o’ Yarrow.” It 
is scarcely necessary to recount the incidents narrated in 
that unforgettable poem, which is equally fine whether the 
completion was the work of Sir Walter Scott or not. It is 
said that he wrote the first four lines; if so, he was most 
successful in catching the spirit of the old ballad : 

“ Late at e'en, drinking the wine. 

And ere they paid the lawing, 

They sat a combat them between, 

To fight it in the dawing.” 

The climax of distress is reached when the “winsome 
marrow” finds the body of her knight: 

She kiss’d his cheek, she kaim'd his hair, 

She search'd his wounds all thorough, 

She kiss'd them, till her lips grew red, 

On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 

" 1 Now haud your tongue, my daughter dear ! 

For a’ this breeds but sorrow ; 

I'll wed ye to a better lord, 

Than him ye lost on Yarrow.’ 

“ ‘ O haud your tongue, my father dear ! 

Ye mind me, but of sorrow ; 

A fairer rose did never bloom 
Than now lies cropp'd on Yarrow.’ ” 

Very much the same position is reached in the “ Border 
Widow’s Lament,” the poem wherein we find a complete 
tragedy expressed within the space of a round score of lines. 
Well known though it is, l should like to quote the whole 
of it; but space forbids. The point to which attention is 
directed at the present moment lies in the last stanza: 

“ Nae living man I’ll love again, 

Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 

Wi' ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for ever mair." 

In the “Twa Corbies” we get the stern reality without 
the softening effect of a woman’s tears: 

” As I was walking all alane 
I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 

The tane unto ttie t'other say, 

‘ Where sail we gang and dine to-day ? ' 

" ’— In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain Knight; 

And naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

’• 1 His hound is to the bunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 

His lady's ta’en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 

•• * Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane, 

And I'll pick out his bonnie blue een ; 

Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 

” ’ Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But nane sail ken where he is gane; 

O'er his white banes, when they are bare, 

The wind sail blaw for evermair ' ’’ 
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The charm of the ballads lies very much in the fact that 
they deal with those simple elementary griefs and joys 
that mean as much to the people who are civilised as they 
did to those who were rude and primitive. I often have 
thought, because the line so frequently comes back to my 
memory, that the very simple ending of “ Chevy Chase ” is 
one of the most pathetic in literature, “ And this was the 
end of their hunting.” But perhaps that may be because 
of the wide application which can be made of this phrase. 
How often and in what different circumstances is one 
able to say: “ And this was the end of their hunting.” If 
I were in a sermonising mood, but . . . 

There is another very simple old ballad that has always 
seemed to me most affecting, but this may be because, when 
I was quite a child, it was one of those chanted to me by 
an old woman who could neither read nor write, and who 
had obtained a knowledge of ballads exclusively from 
tradition. The one I refer to is ‘‘Lord Randal”: 

“ ‘ O where hae ye been, lord Randal, my son ? 

O where hae ye been, my handsome young man ? ’— 

‘ I hae been to the wild wood; mother make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun.’— 

" ‘Where gat ye your dinner, lord Randal, my son ? 

Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man ? ’— 

' I dined with my true-love; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi' hunting, and fain wald lie doun.'— 

“ • What gat ye to your dinner, lord Randal, my son ? 

What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young man ?'— 

' I gat eels boil’d in broo; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun.'— 

‘ ' What became of your bloodhounds, lord Randal, my son ? 

What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome young man ? ' 

• O they swell’d and they died j mother, make my bed soon, 

1 For.I’m weary wi' hunting, and_fain wald lie doun.’— 

“ * O I fear ye are poison’d, lord Randal, my son ! 

OI fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young man ! ’— 

‘ O yes I I am poison'd ! mother, make my bed soon, 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie doun.' ” 

It is not to my purpose to dwell upon it, but the -ame 
old woman who used to croon “ Lord Randal ” was also lond 
of repeating “The Broom o’ the Cowdenknowes.” I can 
almost hear her at this moment singing in her shrill broken 
voice: 

“ There were a troop of gentlemen 
Came merrily riding by, 

And one of them to the ewebucht has gaen 
To see Mary milking her yows, yows, 

To see Mary milking her yows, yows.” 

Another ballad whose distress has a haunting quality is 
** The Douglas Tragedy ”: 

“ Lord William lookit o'er his left shoulder, 

To see what he could see, 

And there he spy’d her seven brethren bold. 

Come riding o’er the lee. 

111 Light down, light down, lady Marg’ret,’ he said, 

1 And hold my steed in your hand, 

Until that against your seven brethren bold, 

And your father, I make a stand.' 

“ She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 

And never shed one tear, 

Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’ 

And her father hard fighting who loved her so dear.” 

So the old balladist, as was his wont, shears away the 
most intimate human ties one after another and leaves the 
soul derelict and forlorn, stirring us at the same time to a 
livelier and more compassionate appreciation of those 
things of the spirit that are more than bread. 

J. E. A. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ A Cambridge Mysticby 
Edward Wright.'] 


FICTION 

The Princess Priscilla's Fortnight. By the Author of “ Elisa¬ 
beth and her German Garden. (Smith, Elder, 10s.) 

We may as well confess at once that Elizabeth has 
enchanted us again: enchanted us against our reason. 
Her qualities seem to us to lie outside the realm of sober 
argument. Either she throws her spell over you, and 
then you follow with delight wherever she leads: or your 
temperament resists her spell, and then you take umbrage 
at her airs, and, in the present volume, at her ragged plot 
and occasional heaviness of phrase. We began to read in 
a critical frame of mind, and on the very first page we 
came across this sentence: 

“ Her mother, by birth an English princess of an originality un¬ 
comfortable and unexpected in a royal lady that continued to the end 
of her life to crop up at disconcerting moments, died when Priscilla was 
sixteen.” 

We stopped to deplore the sentence, but hurried on to see 
what happened to Priscilla. On page 4 we found this 
fascinating description of Kunitz: 

“ Kunitz is the capital of the duchy, and the palace is built on a hill. 
It is one of those piled-up buildings of many windows and turrets and 
battlements on which the tourist gazes from below as at the realisation 
of a childhood’s dream. A branch of the river Loth winds round the 
base of the hill, separating the ducal family from the red-roofed town 
along its other bank. Kunitz stretches right round the hill, lying 
clasped about its castle like a necklet of ancient stones. At the foot of 
the castle walls the ducal orchards and kitchen gardens begin, continuing 
down to the water’s edge and clothing the base of the hill in a garment 
of blossom and fruit. No fairer sight is to be seen than the glimpse of 
these grey walls and turrets rising out of a cloud of blossom. . . .” 

That unbalanced us ; and whenever we were tom from the 
book we thought with pleasure and impatience of getting 
back to it. The adventures in a little Somersetshire 
village of the runaway princess, her librarian and her maid, 
were so entertaining that their unreality did not offend us. 
A lien Priscilla requires a labourer’s cottage with three 
bath-rooms and hires twenty-five cooks to prepare her 
cottage meals, when she is left without so much to eat as 
a lump of sugar, and when Fritzi, her guide and friend, 
gets into money difficulties a simpleton might have fore¬ 
seen, we reflect that this is a fairy tale and that in fairy 
tales things will happen oddly. In lact, we followed 
Elizabeth with joy until she murders Mrs. Jones. That 
struck a jarring note. To be sure, she hurries past the 
murder with averted eyes, but that only heightens the 
impression it leaves of cruelty and mischief. A Priscilla 
who was not a callous baggage would never have forgiven 
herself so easily for her share in it. But, of course, the 
murder did not take place. Violence and brutality cannot 
enter Elizabeth’s world of poetry and happy fortunes. As 
she says herself, her inclination is to sing of crocuses, 
“ of nothing less fresh and clean than crocuses." If a 
genuine admirer may say so, it is also her inclination to 
believe that their clear little smell is only to be smelled by 
the privileged few. Her distinction of soul has always 
been a trifle self-conscious, and we hold that it leads her 
astray when she makes a violent attack on Longfellow. 
Even if he is “defiling” to the literary taste he is not 
defiling to the mind. 

The King's Revoke. An Episode in the Life of Patrick Dillon. 

By Margaret L. Woods. (Smith, Elder, Cs.) 

A new book by Mrs. Woods is an event of interest to all 
who care for the best in contemporary literature. As in 
her last work, “ Sons of the Sword,” she has once more 
devoted her rare gifts to an historical novel. Her king is 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, whom Napoleon held in durance 
at Talleyrand’s chateau of Valen$ ly, in the heart of France, 
while the feeble Joseph Buonaparte reigned in Madrid. 
The story is concerned entirely with an elaborate plot to 
rescue Ferdinand and his brother, Don Carlos, and restore 
them to their faithful Spaniards. The British Government 
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is secretly engaged, and everything seems well prepared, 
but the conspirators have omitted one precaution, namely 
to obtain the king’s consent to be rescued. At the critical 
moment he revokes; he will not go save on terms dis¬ 
honouring to the beautiful Marquesa de Santa Coloma, 
with whom he has fallen violently in love. Mrs. Woods 
has evidently taken the greatest pains to draw a true 
picture of Ferdinand, the last of those old-world Spanish 
monarchs who alike in their dissimulation, their sensuality, 
and their religious fervour, are so incomprehensible to the 
British Protestant mind. At the same time she scorns the 
method of the modern machine-made novel, the manu¬ 
facturers of which seldom trouble themselves about any 
background. The conspiracy is her background, and she 
exhibits its gradual building up in Spain, Fiance and 
England with exquisite art. She seizes the very atmo¬ 
sphere of romantic adventure. Dillon himself, with his 
man’s heart of courage and loyalty and his boy’s beard¬ 
less, innocent face, which enables him to carry off a 
female disguise, is a fascinating figure, and we look 
on almost with a sense of physical pain when he him¬ 
self, plus royaliste que le roi, has his ideal devotion for 
Ferdinand shattered by the hand of his idol. Not less 
firmly drawn are the other conspirators—the Marquesa, 
the lovely child who, though always good and true, 
realises with amusing bewilderment the power of her 
beauty; her wily, villainous brother, the Abbe Diego ; and 
Count d’Haguerty, the professional political agent. Never¬ 
theless, in spite of the interest which “ The King’s Revoke ” 
must arouse in every cultivated reader, we feel that Mrs. 
Woods’s powers are in a measure thrown away on historical 
fiction—indeed, we would even say that this form is in 
itself a burden and a hindrance to her. Commonplace 
novelists are obliged to have recourse to the records of 
history if they are to supply, however imperfectly, the 
psychological insight and human sympathy in which they 
are themselves conspicuously lacking. It is obvious that 
Mrs. Woods is under no such obligation. In a story of 
contemporary manners, of which the characters and their 
fortunes would be under her absolute control, she would 
have scope for the full display of that combination of an 
exquisite literary style with imaginative power which is 
her special distinction as a writer. 

Jacob and John. By Walter Raymond. (Hodder& Stoughton, 
6 s.) 

Mr. Raymond remains faithful to his Somersetshire 
villagers, although in this novel he employs a larger canvas 
than usual and sets his story back in date. One of his 
characters remembers the landing of William of Orange and 
the hero writes an account of his adventures in Morocco 
that finds favour with Lady Mary Wortley Montagiie. The 
costume is of a bygone day and so are some of the scenes, 
notably the one in church where the parson craves British 
assistance to ransom and redeem English sailormen cap¬ 
tured by the Admiral of Galee. Otherwise Mr. Raymond’s 
country folk talk and act much as they do in his stories of 
modern life, and in spite of a spirited plot the prevailing 
impression is one of quiet charm. There is a fire and a cap¬ 
tivity, a sudden death and a forged will; but none of these 
violent delights seem to disturb the steady progress of the 
story or the delicate development of the chief characters. 
We like John: but we like Jacob better. His miserly in¬ 
stincts are never exaggerated and their conflict with his 
affection for his grandson is most true to life. But best 
of all we like Hannah. Mr. Raymond must know that 
in her he has given us an uncommon, lovable and very 
subtle feminine portrait. On the whole this novel compares 
with some of the novels that make a noise in the world 
as a Dutch landscape compares with a theatrical poster. 
To those who have a little leisure and do not ask to be hit 
in the eye we warmly recommend it. 

Beggars' Luck. By Nellie K. Blissett. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.' 

To any one who has read Miss Blissett’s book, “ The Silver 
Key,” this novel will be disappointing. She has again 


selected the seventeenth century for a romance- flavoured 
with history, but the historical flavouring which before 
made a tolerably good piece of work, here merely helps one 
to place the story in a definite period. There is one brief, 
and not very satisfactory, glimpse of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Apart from this there is hardly anything in the book which 
might not be allotted equally well to any century which 
allows the writer sufficient latitude in respect of sword-play, 
stout henchmen, and baronial castles. Of course, there is 
a secret passage. These romances all have a secret passage. 
How, otherwise, could the hero escape ? For half an hour 
with this book, “ Beggars’ Luck,” we were at the tip-toe of 
excitement groping for the secret passage. We were re¬ 
warded. It is a chimney, which leads to a forgotten room, 

which opens on a stairway, which-But readers must 

look for themselves. The experienced will know the pre¬ 
scription, and will know that the dispensing is purely a 
question of permutation. Some authors begin with one 
ingredient, some with another; but always the mixture 
turns bright and clear at the end, and there is a mild pre¬ 
cipitate of wedding. And so the phial is put on the shelf 
marked: ‘‘Romantic: for the Schoolboy or Young Person. 

A dose to be administered at Christmas, or on Birthdays.” 
The pity is that with “ The Silver Key ” in one’s memory 
one cannot give “ Beggars’ Luck” a special label. 

The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel. By R. E. Vf.rn£de. (Alston 
Rivers, Os.) 

Ten thousand pounds is the sum with which Mr. Faviel 
backs his opinion that it is possible for a man to disappear 
entirely for a month. Mr. Blenkenstein lures him on to 
the wager for two reasons, each one excellent—the first is 
that the money would be a pleasant little addition: the 
second reason concerns Miss Judith Mallenden and rivalry. 
He intends to “nab” Faviel ten minutes after “ time; ’’ 
and detain him for a month, all but a minute, while he 
woos and wins the lady. He does neither—naturally. So 
we are started on a splendid game of hide and seek. What 
is more surprising than the hairbreadth escapes of Faviel 
Iro n the clutches of the pursuers is the fact that Mr. 
Verndde is able by his cleverness and wit to keep up the 
interest of this chase from start to finish. He writes with 
just that light touch that is necessary. The most amusing 
players in the game are Jimmy and Butt. “ A nice kind- 
hearted boy, didn’t you say, Jimmy?” said Lady Mallenden. 
“ Don’t remember saying it,” said Jimmy: “ young Butler’s 
all right if you leave him alone, and don’t ask him to hand 
tea-cakes and that sort of thing. He doesn’t care for 
women much. . . . Oh, he doesn’t insist upon it for other 
people,” adding—lest Butt’s dislike of social life should 
cause him to be underestimated—“ he’s a jolly good place- 
kick." Together, and unwittingly, they rescue Faviel 
from a very tight place—at great risk—so great that 
Jimmy is called upon to remark; “Jolly lucky you 
weren’t murdered, young Butt.” But no one is: and this 
most amusing, well-written book ends exactly as such a 
book should end, with a gasp and a laugh and a desire to 
read another story by Mr. VernSde. 

Display. By R. E. S. Spender, (Lane, 6s.) 

The title is enough to recommend its up-to-dateness. 
Display is the keynote of the Age. A four-guinea costume 
outside, and stockings at two pair a shilling, burned every 
Saturday night to save washing and darning: guinea lace 
coverlets on the beds, and calico sheets our grandmothers 
would have been ashamed to give the servants ; a smart 
parlour-maid to answer the door, and an untrained little 
slattern of sixteen to look after the newborn child. Splash 
and dash; anything from a motor horn to a poodle’s bell. 
We are not even satisfied to possess: we must call atten¬ 
tion to our possessions. Superficiality in what we are 
pleased to call Education: no need to wade through the 
wearisome Classics of our own or any other land, for can 
we not, for a few pence, buy the Up-to-date-rapid-con- 
cise-pocket-encyclopsedia-of-everything ? But, to quote 
the Literary Man: “One can’t be bothered with a 
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conscience in this twentieth century. Our digestions cause 
us quite enough qualms as it is.” And this novel is, after 
all, for the learned. It presupposes not a mere nodding 
acquaintance, but a training in the Classics, not to say 
modern language, history, politics and the rest; so we 
advise the readers who are not of the Higher Education, 
like the Editor of the Liberal Evening News, to “ look 
puzzled, and the Representative of Literature ” will take it 
for “ a mark of interest.” But read it we must, for it will 
be talked about; and, not having read it, where should 
we be ? Even our superficiality would not avail us. 

Baby Bullet. By Lloyd Osbourne. (Heineraann, 6s.) 

It seemed that the old romance of inland travel died with 
the posting horses, when the railways killed the coaches. 
It is difficult to make a heroic figure of a Ulysses whose 
journeying is done in a first-class smoking compartment 
and a single day. But the romance was only hibernating; 
and, after three-quarters of a century of sleep, posting 
inns, highwaymen, breakdowns far from food or lodging, 
all the hundred glamours of the road have sprung again 
into being at the hoot of the petrol motor. The road, 
after lying fallow through the drab years of steam, is again 
producing its sturdy crop of wandering adventurous tales, 
of which Mr. Osbourne’s is no despicable example. For 
Baby Bullet is a motor car, a fifteenth hand "crock” of 
early French design, joyfully presented to two American 
ladies, a girl and a schoolmarm, who are discovered by the 
roadside wearily enjoying a tramp in England. The donor 
had been worried by Baby for a .fortnight, after winning 
her in a half-guinea raffle at a Charity Bazaar, and actually 
runs away lest his gift should be thrust back upon him. 
Baby is in a state of sulks, and the two Americans climb 
into her, and hire a carter to tow them behind a furniture 
van. At cross-roads they meet another car, a gigantic 
and glorious machine, with the power of sixty horses, 
unfortunately unavailable, because her mecanicien has 
forgotten the gasolene. She crawls ignominiously at the 
tail of a plough-horse. The American owner of the big car 
borrows petrol from the American owners of the little, and 
tows them in exchange. The result is a week of wild 
romance and a thoroughly amusing book. All four prin¬ 
cipal characters are entertaining, the forgetful and 
enthusiastic French chauffeur most of all. The light, 
dexterous writing of the book pleases us like clever 
juggling, and we have nothing but admiration for the 
amazing and convincing neatness with which Mr. Osbourne 
couples for all eternity the chauffeur with the schoolmarm, 
the financier with the girl, and Baby Bullet with the 
Monster of the strength of sixty steeds. 


FINE ART 

JAN VERMEER AT SULLEY AND CO. 

The picture which has naturally aroused most interest at 
the Exhibition of Sulley and Co. is The Letter of Vermeer of 
Delft. Whilst the great masters always retain their place 
among connoisseurs, there are continually fluctuations in 
the vogue of those who are less pre-eminent, due partly to 
considerations not purely artistic—rarity, oddity; novelty. 
Since Burger rediscovered Jan Vermeer, interest has 
steadily grown in this rare artist’s works, and now they 
stand in the estimation of the market at least as high as 
those of the best of his contemporaries. It seems strange 
to us that his work should have ever been confounded 
with that of other genre painters, Terburg, Metsu, de 
Hoogh, as his touch is more persona] and peculiar than any. 
We find all the characteristics to be expected in this 
icture of The Letter , the brilliant colouring, the square 
at touch, and the rather wooden and unsympathetic 
drawing. We also find the one characteristic that most 


interests a modern mind, the bold and original composi¬ 
tion. Here, as in the masterpiece of the Soldier with a Large 
Hat, it lies in the suddenness of the jump from a figure 
quite close to one at a considerable distance. Terburg, 
who was a much more accomplished painter, would have 
bound them together more skilfully. There is an alteration 
in the handling of the distant figure which is not very 
happy. 11 is weaker and woollier and has lost brilliancy 
without gaining much in atmosphere. But, as a whole, the 
picture marks, as always, an artist who was strange and 
original without being affected, and who in certain matters 
of handling and colour appears startlingly modern. 

All the pictures at Sulley and Co. are excellent of their 
kind, but I should specially mention the early Rembrandt, 
a portrait of his sister, with its glorious blond colour 
and sharply defined drawing; a fine example of a portrait 
by Goya, Senora Dona Maria Martmcr de Puga, and a 
beautiful portrait of a very ugly Lady in a White Cap by 
Antonio More. 


FORGOTTEN PAINTERS 

To students of the early British school of painting few 
exhibitions are so enjoyable and instructive as those held 
each winter in the King Street galleries of Messrs. Shepherd 
Brothers, for here one may always reckon to find not only 
worthy examples of the accepted painters of the eighteenth 
century, but works, often equally admirable, by artists 
whom time has robbed of fame, sometimes of name. The 
collection at present on view is particularly rich in this 
respect. Here, for example, is a fine three-quarter length 
portrait of The Right Hon. Edward Goldney, by Tilly Kettle, 
the contemporary of Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney. 
From this specimen of his art one imagines that Kettle 
might have made a more abiding fame for himself, but he 
preferred travelling to setting up as a fashionable painter. 
He died in 1786 at the age of forty-six, and as a conse¬ 
quence of his roaming habits his best work is now scattered 
through the Empire. 

In the large figure composition, Gil Bias and the Canon 
Sedillo (98), we make acquaintance with the work of a still 
more fascinating personality, F. W. Hurlstone, who enjoyed 
some fame at the beginning of the last century as a vigorous 
secessionist and anti-Academic agitator. Hurlstone was 
one of the most important witnesses who gave evidence 
against the Academy in the Parliamentary inquiry of 1835, 
and was suitably rewarded by his election the same year 
to the presidency of the Society of British Artists, an office 
he held till bis death in 1869. What makes Hurlstone 
specially interesting to the modem student is the fact that 
he was the first English painter of any eminence to be 
strongly influenced by the Spanish school, and he was in a 
sense the forerunner of " that stout champion of Velas¬ 
quez,” John Phillip. This Gil Bias picture shows very 
clearly the result of his study of Spanish painting. The 
figures are built up by broad planes laid on in a vigorous, 
impressionist manner, which recalls the middle style of 
Manet: Hurlstone’s work may not be a masterpiece, but 
few can deny its splendid vitality, while many passages of 
colour and the fine surface quality of the whole will 
rejoice those who appreciate “ mere technique. 

A view of Richmond in Yorkshire by Thales Fielding, a 
brother of the more famous Copley, and a portrait of Sir 
Horace Mann (81), by Zoffany, with a golden sky and a 
quite Old Cromish landscape background, which suggests 
that this artist might profitably have neglected portraiture 
for landscape, are also to be noted; but for sheer arresting 
power there is nothing in the exhibition to equal the 
magnificent Lady in a Straw Bonnet (82), attributed in the 
catalogue to “ Painter Unknown.” Here indeed is a 
masterpiece, whether it be the work of Raeburn, as seems 
possible, or of another. Nobody but a great painter could 
have handled such a colour-scheme with so triumphant a 
success. It is an object-lesson in the expression of textures. 
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Contrast the white of the watered silk bonnet-strings with 
the white of the muslin dress. And is not a rare insight 
into character shown in the rendering of the face ? It is 
a wistful face, the face of one who has suffered much, but 
patiently and without losing heart. She is no Court beauty, 
but an honest dame—surely of Scottish descent—with a 
sympathetic smile, a gentle manner, and a ready wit. 
There are Romneys and Gainsboroughs at Messrs. 
Shepherd’s, a rare figure-sketch of A Village Maiden by 
Constable, a Reynolds Portrait of an Officer gorgeously 
arrayed in scarlet, though out of uniform; but there is 
nothing more sumptuously painted, nothing so hauntingly 
attractive as this portrait of a fair incognita by “ Painter 
Unknown.” 


MUSIC 

NEW SONATAS 

When we trudge across high parkland on a brisk autumn 
morning, and the turf under foot is springy and the 
oaks shake their crisp, dead leaves in the breeze as if 
to show the tenacity of their grasp, it is the strong 
life underlying all nature that exhilarates us, while the 
outward decay of leaf and blade passes unnoticed except 
for the additional beauty of colour that it gives. Some¬ 
thing of the same sort one experiences at such a concert 
as that given by Mr. York Bowen at Bechstein Hall on 
November 14. He announced a “ Recital of Modern 
Sonatas,” and played three, by J. B. McEwen, B. J. Dale 
and Glazounow. We have heard so much ol the decay of 
the sonata, and even Sir Hubert Parry has said, “ com¬ 
posers seem to be generally agreed that the day for writing 
piano sonatas is past,” that it is undeniably refreshing to 
find a group of young musicians working as composers or 
performers in this form with an enthusiasm, which has at 
any rate nothing akin to pedantry about it. If the summer 
of the sonata is over and the vivid colours of modern 
instrumental music are an indication of its autumnal 
decadence, there are at least so many signs of virility in 
these compositions that we cannot doubt the power to put 
forth another spring, though at present it be far distant. 

Mr. York Bowen’s powers as a pianist are becoming well 
known in London; it is rather his musicianship, bom of his 
studies as a composer, which enables him to interpret 
modern and, one must say, young works so as to make 
them perspicuous, almost convincing, at a first hearing. His 
task was not an easy one, but he was helped by an 
audience who had come to hear and to be interested and 
needed no arousing. It was, indeed, this atmosphere of 
eagerness about that most abstract of musical forms, the 
piano sonata, which was so remarkable at this concert. 
Of the two new works performed, the first, that by Mr. 
McEwen, is certainly the most mature; it is an honest 
attempt to write new music within the lines of the sonata, 
and it is very largely successful. To begin with, it is 
really a sonata, not a collection of fantastic, loose-limbed 
movements calling themselves by its name, but really 
depending for effect upon their picturesque features instead 
of thematic development, as is often the case. It consists 
of the usual four movements, of which the first, an 
Allegro, and (he second a dirge-like, rhythmic slow move¬ 
ment, are the most interesting. The Scherzo is brilliantly 
successful and is full of quips and cranks; but that sort of 
brilliance is so easily achieved, that while we laugh and 
applaud it, we must not attach too great an importance to 
it. The last movement is very direct and easy to follow, 
and makes an effective ending. Mr. Dale’s sonata, on the 
other hand, while it is less successful, seems to show 
greater promise of good things; its very non-success is 
partly due to an effort to reach further than he at present 
can grasp, and there can be no better failure than that. It 
is built on a curious plan which in itself betokens thought. 
There is a first movement in regular independent form ; 
then the other three, labelled, “Slow movement,” 

“ Scherzo,” “ Introduction and Finale,” are linked together 


as variations on a theme first announced in the slow move¬ 
ment. Each of the three is a group of variations, and the 
whole is an ingenious attempt to impart homogeneity to 
the latter part of the sonata while retaining the identity of 
each movement. It is here that the matter for debate is 
found. The scheme is original and strongly conceived, but 
the execution of it fails very often. Mr. Dale shows that 
he has not yet “ found himself” by his use of long pas¬ 
sages which might have come straight from Chopin, but 
wherever he relies on his own individuality, his work is 
interesting. The ending is the best part. After a brilliant 
climax, the finale breaks off to revert to the slow move¬ 
ment subject in its simple form, which is followed by a 
quiet coda and a piano ending. One believes in a man 
who can end well; how few can, either in conversation, in 
literature, or in music! This sonata contains much that 
is diffuse and indefinite, but in the endings, both of the 
first and last movements, Mr. Dale shows a power of 
tersely summarising his argument in a manner which is far 
more effective than the most brilliant peroration. 

Now, when one hears new works such as these by very 
young composers, one feels that whatever may be said of 
the outward shell of the sonata form, the spirit that 
prompts the making of such works is not dead and cannot 
die. While the dead leaves of obsolete forms still cling to 
the branches of our art, there is a striving after the realisa¬ 
tion of new forms of pure music making itself apparent in 
many directions. Composers cannot rest satisfied with the 
illustrative music of which we have so much at present; it 
is useful while they are feeling their way towards a real 
musical form, but when they have found that, they will 
gladly cast their programmes aside and let their music 
speak for itself. Sir Edward Elgar has been lately blamed 
for extolling abstract music as an ideal, while he writes 
programme music. It may be unfortunate that one from 
whom we expect actions rather than words, should be called 
upon to speak in this connection, but he is surely not 
blameworthy for preaching an ideal which he has not yet 
attained. We shall be justified in looking to see how far 
Sir Edward Elgar’s subsequent works reach forward 
towards the ideal which he sets up. Every piece of com¬ 
position which emphasises the importance of constructive 
qualities, which grapples with the problems of balance, and 
has as its basis a definite musical plan, is a step in this 
direction whether it be labelled ‘•Sonata” or “ Symphony ” 
or “In the South” or “ Ein Heldenleben.” It is no 
question of names and titles. 

Programme music is, of course, a valuable and necessary 
means towards an end, that of abstract music possessed of 
a more complete range of expression than Beethoven or 
Brahms dreamed of; it is a means of which Sir Edward 
Elgar has freely availed himself. No doubt he has been 
wise to do so. Every step now, however, that he makes 
towards that end should be full of illuminating help to 
younger composers who, like those whose works I have been 
discussing, are already on the road. I am not sure that 
some of them are not already further advanced upon that 
road than he, but as his gifts of expression are far greater 
thanthoseof most of his contemporaries,so are his difficulties 
in wielding them greatly increased. The appearance of an 
Elgar Symphony should be a great event in the history of 
music. 

We hail with interest each new work which dispenses 
with titles and uses only the broader description, Sonata 
or Symphony, not as a link with the past, but as an earnest 
of the future ; but even the loss of the name and the out¬ 
ward form may be, like the falling of the leaves, a promise 
of the new spring, 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

On November 30, Messrs. Methuen will publish Mr. J. C. 
Bailey’s edition of Cowper, the illustrations to which include 
two hitherto unpublished designs by William Blake, the 
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only remaining part of a series made by Blake for a relative 
of Cowper, in whose family they have remained. Mr. 
Bailey provides a carefully corrected text of Cowper, with 
the poems arranged for the first time in chronological 
order. One poem and more than twenty letters will be 
printed for the first time in this volume. The same day 
will see the publication of Mr. Wilfrid Whitten’s edition of 
John Thomas Smith’s “Diary for a Rainy Day, or 
Recollections of Events in the last Sixty-six Years” (1766- 
1832). The volume will be illustrated, and the edition is 
limited to 600 copies. 

Sir Algernon West has written a Memoir of Sir Henry 
Keppel with the approval of the Admiral’s family, and the 
book will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. on 
the 27th instant, with several portraits and sketches, inclu¬ 
ding one of H.M. the King with Sir Henry. The family 
realised that a less cumbersome and more succinct narrative 
than the voluminous Diary already published was desirable: 
moreover that Diary in no way touched the last quarter 
of a century of the Admiral’s life. The Memoir is dedicated 
by permission to His Majesty the King. 

When the great scheme for the Nile dam involved a 
survey to set up marks whereby the rise of the Blue Nile 
could be annually gauged, the surveying party was accom¬ 
panied by Dr. Hayes. In “ The Source of the Nile ” to 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. on the 27th of 
this month, Dr. Hayes recounts his travels, and incidentally 
produces a very complete present-day account of Abyssinia, 
its geography, ethnography, social customs and religions, 
collating his own experiences with those recorded by 
previous travellers. The work is illustrated by two maps and 
thirty-two pages of illustrations, and it includes an ento¬ 
mological appendix by Dr. E. B. Poulton, Hope Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in the press a volume 
by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, entitled “Literary Rambles in 
the West of England.” It will include papers on George 
Borrow in Cornwall, Tennyson and Coleridge at Clevedon, 
Hawker of Morwenstow, Richard Jefferies, Robert Herrick, 
and kindred subjects. 

Mr. John Lare announces for November 28 Mr. A. F. 
Calvert’s “ Moorish Remains in Spain,” being a brief record 
of the Arabian conquest and occupation of the Peninsula, 
with a particular account of the Mohammedan architecture 
and decorations in the cities of Cordova, Seville, and 
Toledo. The book will be lavishly illustrated. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., who purchased Messrs. 
Isbister’s business last year, though they intend to confine 
their publications chiefly to books of travel, biography, art, 
and theology, have also a few novels on their list this 
autumn. One of these, “Princess Joyce,” by Keighley 
Snowden, will be published shortly. The scene is laid in 
in rural—or rather artisan—Yorkshire, and deals with 
characters of a class already made familiar to us by the 
same author in former novels. 

The 1906 edition of “ Who’s Who ? ” will be published by 
Messrs. Black on December 8. It will contain two thousand 
more biographies than its predecessor: the number of a 
man’s sons and daughters will be recorded, also his motor¬ 
car number, telephone number, and telegraphic address, 
where necessary. The other Year-Books published by the 
same firm, viz., “Who’s Who Year-Book,” “English¬ 
woman’s Year-Book,” and “The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year-Book”—the last named just acquired by them—will 
all be issued about the same time. 

Messrs. Brimley Johnson and Irce wiil issue immediately 
“The Two Arcadias,” a volume ot plays and poems by a 
new writer—Rosalind Travers—with an introduction by 
Dr. Richard Garnett, and a second edi tion of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s “ The Wild Knight and Other Poems,” which 
will contain a new prefatory note by the author. 

Under the title of “A Passive Resister of the Seven¬ 
teenth Century,” Mr. George Cuttle has compiled from the 
Diary of John Evelyn a series of extracts illustrating the 
passive re i stance of the clergy to the decrees of the 
Government ■ in Puritan times. A short note is added I 


giving some particulars concerning Evelyn’s life and move¬ 
ments. Mr. Elliot Stock is the publisher. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s work on ** pre-Raphaelitism and 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ” will be published early 
in December by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It will be 
very elaborately illustrated with forty photogravure re¬ 
productions of many of the artist’s most famous pictures, 
and besides these there will be over one hundred and fifty 
illustrations in the text. The book gives, for the first 
time, a true and complete history of the pre-Raphcelite 
movement and corrects the manifold inaccuracies of pre¬ 
vious historians and commentators. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s work on Venice has been in pre¬ 
paration for some considerable time. It will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. early in December under the 
title, “Gleanings fiom Venetian History,” and will contain 
over two hundred pictures after drawings by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Putnam Weale’s previous 
book, “ Manchu and Muscovite,” created much discussion 
on its appearance soon after the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War. His new book, “The Re-shaping of the 
Far East,” which is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., may be described as a sequel. It is in 
two volumes, very copiously illustrated by photographs, 
and forms a valuable summary of the political history of 
the last ten years in China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan. 

The Macmillan Company are just issuing an elaborately 
illustrated volume entitled “ In the Heart of the Canadian 
Rockies," by Mr. James Outram. It is the record of 
experiences gained in the exploration of hi therto untrodden 
peaks and passes, and describes the grand natural scenery 
to be found along the chain of the Divide from Mount 
Assiniboine and Mount Columbia. The more notable 
“first ascents” of the Canadian mountains are also 
described. 

“ The Recollections of Mr. William O'Brien ” is another 
book which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will have ready 
early in December. The author states that “ these pages 
have no pretension to be the history of our times. They 
aim at nothing beyond recording incidents of which I have 
some personal cognisance.” The author nevertheless 
brings a strong light to bear upon the inner workings of 
Irish politics during a stormy period. The figure of Parnell 
appears prominently in the book, and there are many 
intimate glimpses of the great Irish leader. 

A new edition of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ” with the 
author’s own notes is announced for early publication. It 
will doubtless excite great interest among students of the 
poet; and the curious in such matters will now have an 
opportunity of comparing many published interpretations 
of the allusive passages with the explanations of the poet 
himself. Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. 

Mr. Kipling’s charming story, “ They,” which appeared 
last year in “Traffics and Discoveries,” is to be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in a volume by 
itself, with fifteen coloured illustrations by Mr. F. H. 
Townsend. 

Mr. H. A. Evans’s volume on “ Oxford and the Cots- 
wolds” will be added directly to the well-known “ High¬ 
ways and Byways Series.” It treats of the hill country 
that lies to the North and West of Oxford towards the 
broad vale of the Severn and the Avon, the country, 
that is, that lies between the Cherwell on the East, and 
the fringe of the Cotswolds on the West. Mr. Frederick 
Griggs is the illustrator of this volume, as of most of the 
others in the same series. 

Messrs. Witherby and Co. are about to publish a book 
on “The Birds of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Kelsall. M.A.. and Mr. P. W. Munn, F.Z.S. No 
complete history of the Birds of Hampshire has hitherto 
been attempted, so that this work, the authors of which 
are both members of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
will be welcome. The book is illustrated from drawings 
by Mr. G. E. Lodge and photographs by Mr. Smith 
Whiting. One of the photographs—which portrays a bird 
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which has, we believe, never before been successfully 
photographed—is of exceptional interest. This is the 
Dartford Warbler, the only Warbler that is resident all 
the year round in these islands. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MACAULAY'S NEW ZEALANDER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have read with much interest in your issue of to-day's date 
the article by my friend, Mr Dobell, on "The Originator of Macaulay's 
New Zealander. ” There is an apparent inaccuracy in the article, which 
I think ought to be corrected. Mr. Dobell states that the second Lord 
Lyttelton " has never before received the credit that is due to him ” for 
having written the anonymous volume of " I’oems, by a young noble¬ 
man (1780),” which sets forth the reflections of an American traveller 
on the ruins of London in the year 2199. No one in all probability 
has drawn public attention to the variety of interest attaching to the 
volume so forcibly as Mr. Dobell. But neither the work nor its author¬ 
ship is quite the secret which Mr. Dobell seems to think. The work 
is described as a genuine production of the pen of the second Lord 
Lyttelton in volume 31 of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
There the long title of the pamphlet is quoted at length, with some 
bibliographical particulars, which Mr. Dobell appears to have missed. 
Mr. Dobell will, I feel sure, agree with me that Mr. J. M. Rigg, the 
author of the article in the Dictionary, deserves this recognition. 

November 18. Sidney Lee. 


To the Editor 0/ The Academy 

Sir, —The interesting discussion in your columns has led me to look 
for an expression of the sentiment where it might naturally be expected 
to occur —in Volney's "Ruins" of Empires. There, sure enough, in 
the "Meditations" of the second chapter, we have an instance of 
the now familiar reflection. The author, gazing at the ruins of 
Palmyra, asks himself what has become of the hundred cities of Syria. 
And "where are those ramparts of Nineveh, those walls of Babylon, 
those palaces of Persepolis, those temples of Baalbec and Jerusalem ? " 
For awhile he pleased himself with the idea that he had found in 
modern Europe the past splendour of Asia. But presently the further 
thought occurred : " Who can assure me that the present desolation 
of Eastern empires will not one day be the lot of our own country ? 
Who knows but that hereafter some traveller like myself will sit down 
upon the banks of the Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where 
now, in the tumult of enjoyment, the heart aad the eyes are too slow 
to take in the multitude of sensations ; who knows but he will sit 
down solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a people inurned, and 
their greatness changed into an empty name ? ’ 

M. Volney was one of the Deputies to the National Assembly 1789. 
The date of the meditation appears to have been 1784. 

Geo. St. Clair. 


PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A very wide and very difficult question has been opened out by 
the recent discussion in your colums : within what limits and under 
what conditions is plagi irism in literature and art admissible and 
justifiable ? It may be doubted whether educated readers are always 
aware of the extent to which such plagiarism has been carried, or 
whether they have clearly faced the problem which it involves. Ruskin 
acknowledges that Turner in more than one of his great pictures has 
deliberately and avowedly copied Claude's sun and effects of sunlight. 
Mr. Balfour in his “ Essays and Addresses ” confesses that Handel was 
as great a master of plagiarism as of music. Probably some of 
Horace's most exquisite lyrics were borrowed from Greek originals; 
and it is certain that Plautus and Terence were wholesale plagiarists. 
Cicero shamelessly stole the titles of his greatest speeches from the 
greater speeches of Demosthenes. Virgil’s masterpieces are saturated 
with plagiarEms, and in the greatest book of his greatest poem he has 
boldly appropriated from Ennius the famous line : 

h o " Unus qui nobis cur.ctando restituit rem.' 1 

Shakespeare's "Julius Carsar," as every scholar knows, is steeped in 
Plutarch, and every reader can detect the plagiarism in Hamlet's 
speech: " I defy augury : there's a Providence in the fall of a 
sparrow." No competent judge can deny that " Lycidas " is one of 
the noblest poems in the world s literature ; yet the whole conception 
and nine en seme of "Lycidas” is a vast plagiarism, to say nothing 
of the direct theft of such lines as : 

“ But not the fame, 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears ; ” 

or: 

" Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 

Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas? " 

Macaulay has pointed out that one of Dryden’s most splendid and 
characteristic couplets 

" For wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land," 


is stolen. Pope’s “Messiah ’’ and “ Rape of the Lock,” to say nothin 
of his avowed " Imitations," are smothered under borrowed plumes. 
Johnson was indebted to Juvenal for the whole framework of his two 
great poems. No one can doubt the imaginative power and originality 
of Moliere. Yet whole scenes in his famous comedies were taken from 
his predecessors, and Sainte-Beuve has shown that in the most famous 
scene of “ Tartuffe," one of his very greatest pla)S, he borrowed from 
one of the most masterly of Pascal's " Provincial Letters," Schiller 
in his "Jungfrau von Orleans" and Goethe in his "Hermann und 
Dorothea” have openly stolen from Homer ; and what shall we say of 
“ Faust," one of the greatest imaginative poems in the world’s litera¬ 
ture ? Every reader of Wordsworth knows the line : 

" The child is father to the man;" 
but how many know that it is reproducing Milton : 

“ The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day " ?. 

Scott’s couplet : 

" Till he wish and pray that from life he may part. 

Nor yet find leave to die,” 

is a poetical version of the words of the Book of Revelation : " In 
those days shall men seek death, and shall not find it; and shall desire 
to die, and death shall flee from them.” In one of Bright's 
greatest speeches the famous passage about the "Angel of Death” 
is taken bodily from the Bible; and Lord Brougham pointed out long 
ago that Wilberforce's greatest speech culminated in the famous 
description of Pitt: “ He stood between the living and the dead, and 
the plague was stayed.” Or take a single idea, such as the religious 
idea of "liberty." It passed to St. Paul and St. James from their 
Master, from the Epistles to A Kempis's " ImitatioChristi,” to Luther's 
" Freiheit eines Christen Menschen," to Calvin's “ Institutio,” to 
Milton’s “ Paradise Regained,” to Bunyan's " Pilgrim’s Progress," to 
Cowper's " Task," and to Wordsworth’s " Ode to Duty.” 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations. But these are sufficient 
to show with what justice a critic in one of your contemporaries, 
commenting upon the letters in the Academy, sarcastically observed 
that Macaulay had an “excellent memory.” It was evidently a 
failing which Macaulay shared in common with his most illustrious 
predecessors 

A Student of Literature. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Ingram in his letter that appeared in your issue of the 
18th inst has been led by his praiseworthy but indiscriminate admira¬ 
tion of Poe to make a somewhat unfair attack on certain remarks of 
mine concerning the poet in my article on the perfect lyric. It is 
unjust to accuse me of saying that Poe was not up to his trade as a 
poet. It was Poe the critic that I criticised not Poe the poet. My 
remarks concerning the refrain and originality of metre were not an 
attack on Poe's poetry, nor were they final. I said : " The use of the 
refrain betrays as a rule a barrenness of invention, while the poem that 
relies on the originality of its metre is usually original in that and 
nothing else." I was careful to say that Poe was saved from the pitfalls 
into which the use of those devices might betray minds less richly 
endowed than his own by his rare faculty of imagination. Surely 
no higher praise could be given. I cited his Philosophy of Composi¬ 
tion not in dispraise of the actual poem it produced, but as being un¬ 
likely—from its falseness to all preconceived notions of art—to produce 
another work of equal merit. It Mr. Ingram claims indulgence for 
Poe’s criticism of Wordsworth as being the opinion of a youth of 
twenty-two, I fail to see why he should ask us to accept as gospel the 
further quotation he makes from the same critique. " It has been said 
that a good critique on a poem may be written by one who is no poet 
himself. This ... I feel to be false; the less poetical the critic, the 
less just the critique, and the converse." 

By poet—in ihe general acceptance of the term—is understood one who 
has produced poetry. There are many men who have never written 
a line of poetry worthy the name who have shown a fire intelligence of 
what is poetry and what is not—the late Professor Palgrave for 
instance. To agree with Poe's statement would be to allege that no 
one can be a good judge of a play or picture who has not written or 
painted one himself. Poets are not always the best judges of poetry 
nor its most enlightened critics. For example—no one can affirm that 
Mr. Swinburne's essays on poets and poetry areamongst his happiest 
efforts. So far from a desire to belittle Poe as a poet, l have always 
been amongst his sincerest admirers ; in fact I regard him as the one 
poet of genius that America has as yet produced. 

Ii. G. T. Coventry. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Mr. John H. Ingram is mistaken, since I well knew that Poe’s 
letter was written at the age of twenty-two. But what of that? If a 
man does not know his own mind at twenty-two, either science and 
jurisprudence (not to mention ordinary common sense) are in tremendous 
error, or the individual himself is an idiot. Assuming Poe’s (must we 
say) “ childish " sneers to be merely the outcome of juvenile and ill- 
judged distaste, where is theevidence that they were ever retracted ? 

It is not quite fair of Mr. Ingram to represent me as a sort or 
ignorant literary paradoxer trying to maintain that Poe was a 
nonentity, his writings morbid rubbish, and his admirers few. I may 
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sorely be credited with better judgment and knowledge of the facts 
than to have meant that; but I hope and believe that they are few who 
honestly admire the depressing gloom which pervades so much that 
Poe wrote. Other poets—Wordsworth among them—have treated of 
the dreadful things of life; but they have maintained a due sense of 
proportion. They have seen nature as she is, a great cosmos of 
beauty, justice and law ; and have recognised darkness, sorrow and 
death, not as the ruling factors in a universe bizarre and horrible, but 
simply as the negative poles of sunshine, happiness, and life. In short, 
to be candid, they have not been monomaniacs. 

Of course, Poe had a fine command of terror; but, even so, is not 
this ever a doubtful qualification ? Perhaps one reason—I do not at 
all mean the sole reason—that Poe’s works have lived is that their 
morbidity is chiefly concerned with the subject of death, about which 
the views of humanity at large are more or less morbid. There is 
nothing essentially terrifying in the fact that our lives, in common with 
all eternal nature's changing manifestations, must come to an end. 
But the theatric emotions of man have caused him to invest his dis¬ 
solution with gloom, to surround this quite natural event with all 
that perverted sentiment could invent to make death hateful. To 
this universal morbidity Poe gave literary expression. To him death 
was a “ conqueror,” something ghastly, a bony spectre lurking amid 
the tombstones in which human morbidity concretes 

There is no logical necessity to regard “ Full fathom five thy father 
lies ” as a morbid poem. On the contrary, this is healthy and natural, 
symbolising a life returned to the nature which gave it, the body’s 
elements meantime forsaking their temporary chemical union to pass 
into other forms and endow other life, "in order that the world may be 
ever new. ” Nothing of him that doth fade ” is the great truth which 
Shakespeare, who was almost nature itself incarnate, proclaimed. 

Not all that Poe ever wrote is worth Wordsworth’s "Lines near 
Tintern Abbey.” What can surpass the sanity of that great poet who 
felt 

" a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air ” ? 

That a man with intellect so spacious should have had to endure the 
contempt of such as Poe would fill us with disgust did we not re¬ 
member that Poe was really the victim of his own pathological state. 
Even genius is conditioned by the physiology of its cerebral cells. 

J. B. Wallis. 

P.S.—Mr. Ingram is once more mistaken in calling me Mr. 
Coventry's copyist. Whether he credit it or no, the fact is that my 
former letter was written and despatched ere I had so much as seen 
Mr. Coventry's able article. This, I may remark at large, should 
be a warning to those who are so keen to detect plagiary. 


THE FLORIMONTANE ACADEMY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I add a word to the paragraphs on the " Florimontane 
Academy” in your section "The Literary Week ” of the Academy of 
November 4 last ? The author says: "Last century there was still to 
be found at Annecy a Florimontane Academy which published useful 
works on the literary origin of the French language in Saxony." I 
suppose this last word is a misprint for “ Savoy." I do not quite 
understand the expression " literary origin of French,” perhaps it 
means: "origins of French Literature." What I want to say is that 
the Florimontane Academy, refounded about i860, is still flourishing 
and continues its publications. It was acknowledged as being of 
" Utility publique” by decree of December 17, 1896. 

^ (Canon) Henry Benedict Mackey 

~ (Member of the SociltJ Florimontane d'Annecy). 

[ Sant Anselmo, Aventino, Rome. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 

Mr. A. Sieglr sends us a new revised edition of A New Dictionary of 
Ike French and English Languages, by E. Clifton, entirely remodelled and 
enlarged by J. Mcl-aughlin. It comes, in size and scope, between the 
big Clifton and Grimaux and the smaller edition, which was held to be 
(and was) a little too small. Econcmy of space, accuracy, clearness and 
(within its limits) completeness, are the marks of this very useful and 
scholarly book. We have before this expressed in these columns our 


opinion that pronunciation can only be well taught orally, and that the 
many devices in use for teaching it by the eye are of little more than no 
use at all. Still, if the thing has to be done, this dictionary probably 
does it better, and certainly more clearly, than most. Its signs, which 
follow French and English words alike, are quite simple, and, though 
the statement in the introductory chapter that em, en •' have the same 
sound as am, an,” is typical of the lack of subtlety that marks all such 
efforts to explain, the instructions, on the whole, are sound. 

The Italian Lakes, painted by Ella Du Cane, described by Richard 
Bagot (Black, 20s. net). Mr. Bagot has left to the illustrator the task 
of reproducing, as far as possible, the impressions of the landscapes as 
they appeal merely to the eye. The illustrator, however, has evidently 
not appreciated the chance thus left to her. She has given us a series 
of pictures which, though quite pretty, do not helpthe reader to realise the 
general character of the North Italian Lakes. She likes oleanders and 
cypresses (although she gives to these sombre trees the colour of 
poplars) and yellow walls and red roofs; but, to judge from the illustra¬ 
tions to this volume, she has never looked at the water, the mountains 
or the sky. She seems to think that the dominant atmospheric tenes 
in this particularly brilliant climate are a pinky-purple haze, such as 
one sees in pictures of the far North, and a bluish mist like that of the 
Scotch loebs. We should perhaps be open to the accusation of phi¬ 
listinism, were we to remark that the water of the Lake of Como is not 
generally of a creamy yellow colour. But at all hazards we must enter 
a protest against her painting of the mountains ; for, with the unerring 
and merciless method of a photographer, she has taken care to place a 
conventional and meaningless cloud, neatly ensconced behind every 
hill top. Mr. Bagot, we imagine, knows the country better than Miss 
Du Cane. His text however would have lost nothing, and might have 
gained a good deal, if he had suppressed certain passages in which he 
preaches short sermons on such subjects as Free Trade and Protection, 
the virtues of pagan society and the behaviour of German and American 
tourists; and had given us in their place some account of the inhabitants 
of the district. After all, the Lakes are not exclusively the inheritance 
of drunken smugglers, corrupt custom-house officers, extortionate Swiss 
hotel-keepers and ill-behaved tourists. But in books like this every 
reader will discover omissions. The material with which Mr. Bagot 
had to deal was far too extensive for the space at his disposal; and on 
the whole he has made a wise selection. 

There are two good editions of Beaconsfield's novels now being 
produced volume by volume. The larger and more ambitious is Mr. 
Alexander Moring’s (The De la More Press, 3s. 6 d. net), with the in¬ 
troductions by Mr. Lucien Wolf. The Young Duke, the last volume 
to bo published, contains a reproduction of Chalon’s portrait of 
Disraeli, now at Hughenden. Mr. Wolfs introduction—biographical, 
political, and critical—is most interesting. It gives the story of the 
writing of the novel, and the almost tragic circumstances which made 
the writing of it necessary, and examines the Disraeli of that period 
with sympathy and sense. Mr. John Lane's little issue forms part 
of his pleasant "New Pocket Library” (zs. and is. 6d. net).— 
To their admirable Three-and-Sixpenny Library Messrs. Macmillan 
have added Lever's Harry Lorrequer and Charles O’Malley (3s. £d. each) 
with the original illustrations by Phiz. Both are well printed, the type 
is clear, and the binding good. From the same publishers we have 
received Thackeray’s Henry Esmond (6s.), to which Mr. Austin Dobson 
supplies a perhaps unnecessary introduction, and Mr. Hugh Thomron 
the illustrations.—Among other reprints are George Eliot's Silas 
Marner (Dent), illustrated by Mr. E. C. Brock ; George Gissing’s 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (Constable, 2s. 6d. net); and Marryat 's 
The A'ing's Own in Mr. Lane's New Pocket Library (is. 6d. net).— 
Messrs. Methuen have completed their very admirable forty-volume 
Little Quarto Shakespeare, each volume of which has an introduction 
and footnotes by W. J. Craig ; and Messrs. Treberne send us Pericles ; 
Richard III. ; Henry V .; Measure for Measure; and the Sonnets, in their 
Waistcoat Pocket Shakespeare.—To the Muses’ Library Messrs. 
Routledge have added The Poems of Richard Crashaw, and to the New 
Universal Library the first two of six Spectator volumes; landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations ( Classical ); Johnson’s Rasselas ; Edmund Burke’s 
Thougnts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, and James Thompson’s 
Essays, Dialogues and Thoughts (Operette Morali and Pcnsieri) of Giaamo 
Leopardi. 

In Further Ardenne. A Study of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
(With seventeen plates). By the Rev. T. H Passmore (Dent, 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Next to the joy of travel in the body is that of travel in the 
spirit, if indeed the latter is really inferior. He is no travel-enthusiast 
who does not know how much pleasure can be got from tours which 
cost no more than the price of a guide-book and an atlas ; a continental 
Bradshaw may be added but is not essential. But with Mr. Passmore 
at our elbow we may dispense with the others, so far as Luxembourg 
is concerned. He expressly disclaims the intention of providing a 
guide-book, and a guide-book in the technical sense this book is not. 
What the author does is to take us by the arm and trot us about the 
Grand Duchy, pleasantly discoursing the while of its history (the his¬ 
torical sketch is excellent), its local customs, its folklore ; pointing out 
beauties of man and nature that might escape the traveller less admir¬ 
ably ciceroned. Mr. Passmore is saturated with the spirit of the 
place: and, if perchance, like a true artist, he sees more than prosaic 
reality, let us be thankful that he makes us see with him. “Tout pay- 
sage est un Otat d'Sme, 1 ’ as he quotes on his title-page. The charm of 
th:s book is that the author has the power of communicating his ftat 
d'dme \ he makes one resolve to take the Ostend boat-train to-morrow 
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morning, though one be the Protestant Anglo-Saxon whom he lashes 
a little unreasonably. Mr. Passmore has been well treated by his pub¬ 
lishers ; the book is beautifully produced—a handsome printed page, 
good and clear photographic illustrations, and an attractive binding, 
•both matter and form make it the very book for a Christmas present. 

Avery good little series of handbooks is the “Wallet Series" 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold at is. net each. The first five 
volumes, we hear, have been very successful, and it is intended to 
enlarge the scope of the series, while adhering to the original inten¬ 
tions of providing practical guides for beginners on the subjects with 
which they deal. We have before us The Management of Babies by 
Mr. Leonard Hill, On taking a house (an excellent little work) by W. 
Beach Thomas ; Common Ailments and their Treatment by M. H. Naylor, 
M.B , B.S. ; and On Collecting Miniatures, Enamels, Jewellery, by Robert 
Edward; and other volumes published or promised are Motoring for 
Moderate Incomes by H. R. Reynolds ; On collecting Engravings, Pottery, 
Porcelain, Glass and Silver, by Robert Edward ; Electric Lightning for the 
Inexgerienced. by Hubert Walter, Hockey as a Game for Women, by Edith 
Thompson ; Dress Outfits for Abroad by Ardern Holt; and H ater-colour 
Painting by Mary L. Breakall. The ‘ get-up” of these little books 
is much better than that of most handbooks, and the work in each 
is well done, accurate and to the point. 

A strange and interesting book published by the Open Court Pub¬ 
lishing Co. of Chicago and in London, by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., 
is Jerusalem through the Lands of Islam among Jews, Christians and Moslems, 
by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, who is the wife of P£re Hyacinthe. It 
is best described in the words of the Prince de Polignac, who contri¬ 
butes a Preface, as “ a tour of Christian Exploration." Pitre Hyacinthe 
and his wife (who is an Americau) travelled from Algeria to Jerusalem, 
by way of Arabia and Egypt, and the travels are described in a lively 
and vigorous style, marred by much unintelligible and haphazard 
punctuation and an excess of italics and capital letters. But the idea 
of the book is not the travel, so much as the relativity of religions of 
the peoples studied, Moslems, Jews and Christians; and Madame 
Hyacinthe Loyson’s point is the universal brotherhood of the three 
monotheistic religions as she calls them, the religions of Allah and 
Jehovah and the Christian religion. In the co-operation of the three— 
and in the honouring by modern Christianity of some of the grander 
and simpler elements of the other two faiths, she sees the regeneration 
of the world. There is breadth of view in the book, enthusiasm and 
some little of that spirit which sees good in “ every country but its 
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own." It will not please theologians, but it may stimulate the thoughts 
of the ordinary religiously-minded man or woman. 

After London, by Richard Jefferies (Duckworth, 6s.). Messrs. Duck- 
w wth are to be thanked and congratulated for their reprints of 
lefferies ; but, to speak frankly. After London is not the best of his 
books, it is not even the best of his fictions. It is much inferior to 
“ Bevis" or “The Dewy Morn” or " Amaryllis." It was a carefully 
elaborated bid for popularity, but Jefferies gave the care to his detail, not 
to his plot, and the detail itself is not convincing. Invention is a smaller 
thing than imagination; Jefferies was supreme in imagination, but had a 
poorer invention than many a third-rate novelist. The idea of a tale 
cast in the future, the picture of England's relapse into barbarism, are 
well conceived, and in parts brilliantly executed ; but both characters 
and incidents seem to suffer from lack of reality. Felix himself, though 
a picture of the author’s own character, is a mere lay-figure ; a fully 
grown Bevis, he does not live and breathe as the boy Bevis does. 
The brothers also, and the carving of the canoe, though of interest as 
studies from life, do not redeem the book from unreality. It is mani¬ 
fest that here is a great genius moving under self-imposed fetters. Mr. 
Wells or Mr. Haggard would have done the thing better, which is not 
to say that they are to be compared as writers with Jefferies. Boys 
should love this book for its own sake ; grown persons will love it for 
its author’s. 

With the A byssinians in Somaliland, by Major J. Willes-Jennings, D.S.O., 
R.A.M.C., and Christopher Addison, M.D., F.R.C.S., with a Preface 
by Colonel A. N. Rochefort, C.B., etc. (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d. 
net.) Major Willes-Jennings was the principal Medical Officer of the 
Force, Abyssinian and English, which made the Somaliland expedition 
of 1903-4. and with Captain H. N. Dunn, R.A.M.C., was attached to 
the Emperor Menelik’s troops. This book, which has been “arranged 
for publication ” by Mr. Addison, tells the story of that expedition. 
The story is interesting and well told; still more interesting, to our 
thinking, are Major Willes-Jennings’s remarks on the manners and 
customs of the Somalis and Abyssinians, which he has noted with the 
eye of a man of science and some humour. His chapters ix., x. and 
xi., are full of information on dress, habits, industries, arts, marriages, 
and so forth, and throughout the narrative itself, besides accounts of 
sport, we find valuable notes on the normal life of those races. The 
photographs, too, all taken by Major Willes-Jennings, are capital, and 
there is a good sketch-map of Somaliland ; but it is a pity that so good 
a book should lack an index. The chapter-head ; ngs are full, but they 
are not enough. 
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Lover’s Coition it is claimed contain* a unique Collection 
of Pictures, and fo-ms the most elegant complete *et of 
Bronte publi-hei. A Charming Christmas Book 

QUITE THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


SEVEN UNIFORM VOLUMES 


A NOVEL WAY 
OF OBTAINING Hr . 
THESE DAINTY SETS 


SEND FOUR SHILLINGS 


whan on receipt of eeme we eheli 
immediately despatch the eeven 
beautiful volumes, carriage paid. 
Then remit nine further monthly 
payments of a similar amount, thus 
completing the purchase. 


What, we may ask, is the secret of the great 
and increasing hold of the Bronte sisters 
upon the English-speaking world? Much 
has been written on the subject, but the 
heart of the matter lies in the simple truth 
that books, to be lasting in their effect, must 
represent their writers. 


4b. FILL IN TC-PAY 4s. 

THE ACADEMY BRONTE OFFER 

The Manager, The. Academy, 

20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 

Please supply me, carriage paid, with 
The Book-Lover’s Edition of Bronte's 
Works in seven volumes. I enclose 4s., 
and agree to remit nine further monthly 
payments of a similar amount, thus com¬ 
pleting the purchase. 

Name._ 

Address_ 

Date- 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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LIBRARY 


ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 

By Mias GERTRUD* JEKYLU and Mn I. HAWLEY. 
Illu.tr.tad wltta 190 tall-pef* PatM. IB. 6d. Httt. 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Written and eompilad b, Mlaa OERTRUDB ilBKYI.Li •». 6d. Nad. 


NOW READY. Prloe 3/0 Nett. 

DIFFERENT 

DRUMMERS. 

BY 

EVELYN E E. RYND. 


Author bf "Mrs. Green,” "The Rlgglesea.” 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 

By Mina GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author ol Wood and Garden." 

Containing Instruction, and hint, on tha Cultivation ol .nltabla plant, on Dnr Walla, 
Rock Walla, In Streams, Marshpoola, Lakes, Pond., Tanks and Water Margins. 
With 133 full*pa*a Illustrations. Larga 8vo, iSfipp.,Buckram, its. 6d. Natt. 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 

(SECOND EDITION.) 

Edited by B. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work lot every Lovar el tha 
Carden, tea pafaa, with about 800 llluatrationa. au. Natt 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 

(THIRD EDITION.) 

(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK. X 2 S. 6d. Nett. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 

By ■. T. OOOK, Editor of Tbs Garden, 12s. 6d. Nett. 


VOLS. I. AND lb 

GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 

(The Country Home and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Cuperb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble 
thick Art I’aper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the 
greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homes ia England. 
£2 23 . Nett each. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 

By OEOROB BUNYARD and OWEN TH0MA8. 

Price 21/- nett. 

$07 Pages. Slaa 10I by y|k>. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 

AND VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. 

Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
1 . Tbs Garden, Author of “ Trees and Shrubs," etc. 

Price 3s. 6d. Nett. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 

By CHAS. T. BRUSHY, P.L.O., V.M.H., ftaddant of the British 
rtaridologlsal Sooisty. Frioa ja. 6d. Nad. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 

Written by Experts and Edited by B. T. OOOK. Price 3 s. 6d. nett 


NOW READY. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 

In Two Volumes. 

Prloe 28/. Nett. (12/6 Per Vol. Nett.) 

Edited by HOBAOB O. HUTCHINSON. 


NOW READY. 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of 
James Edward, Second Earl of Malmesbury, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by his Great Grandson, 

The Fifth Earl. 

Bdited by F. Q. AFLALO. 

Price 10/6 Nett. 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/8 Nett. 

Th« Field.— " ‘ Polo Past and Present' deals with the subject to the minutest 
detail, and the book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the 
information is proferred gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those 
who are interested in the subject comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, 
that they have gained knowledge in the historical, theoret'cal, and practical views ot 
Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly realise the niceties which surround the 
modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly fortunate, for not o nly may the 
novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the experienced may find 
pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

11 Regimental 
its chapter, to be 
play, certainly thi 
consideration of t 
match teams, and 
those who are hi 
corner, and manji 
their duties. 


Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has 
followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team- 
2 most instructive message the book contains and well worthy the 
he player. Mr. Dale gives detailed consideration to combination in 
explains the why and wherefore, not always an easy task even for 
igh exponents of the game. Umpires and referees are given their 
r wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the fulfilment o! 


SHOOTING. 

(In Two Vols.) 

Bdited by Hr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
Prleo 28/- Natt. <12/6 Not* por VoL) 


FISHING. 

Bdited by Hr. HORACB O. HUTCHINSON. 

Now Ready. In Two Volumes. 

With Colaared Plata* at Salmon and Trout File*. Over 25# Fall-Page III'J*- 
tratlona with various diagrams. 

Prloe 26/- Not*. ( 12/6 Nett per Vol.) 


Published at the Offices of ** Country Life,” Limited, 20, Tavistock Street, Strand, 

7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


W.C.; and by George Nbwnes, Ltd., 

Digitized by Google 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 

' > 


SIR NIGEL 

A THRILLING PERIOD. 

Who docs rot like a story of the stirring fourteenth century? We never 
tire of reading about the events of that romantic time—of the fascinating men 
and women of that period—of the encounters in the li.ts, the chivalry of 
the knights, the fie ce hand-to-hand battles. We love to have them brought 
again to our memories, they provide pictures tltat stir us up in these dull days. 
Now there has been written a story of those times that protni e, to portray 
it as no other has done. It is called 

SIR NIGEL 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 

GREAT 18 SIR NIGEL. 

Famous as this great author's prtvious stories are, Sir Nigel will surpass 
them all. What a hero this man is ! In the first instalment we read 
how his great faring male him conquerr* of a fiery steed no other man 
could approach. He was ever seeking danger—ever inviting encounters 
in which he could uphold the honour of his fair lady. Men followed his 
banner of the five roses, and inspired by his courage fought like no others. 
His magnetic personality will fascinate all admirers of bravery and chivalry. 

Do not miss the first instalment of this great serial, 
which commences in the Xmas Double Number of the 

STRAND MAGAZINE 

READY DECEMBER 1st 


Newnes' Thin Paper Classics 

These charming and portable volumes are snvdl enough for the pochet(6fin. by fin., and fin. 
thick), yet large enough for the book shelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, printed on Japanese 
vciium, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 

Cloth, 3.. net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

EVELYN'S DIARY. 

LAMBS WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK'S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 v, Is. 
HAWTHORNE'S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INQOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNINGS POEMS. 2 Vols. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

MILTON'S POEMS. 

BURNS'S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY'S POEMS. 

PBPYS'S DIARY. 

KEATS’ SPOEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by George Chapman. I 

HOMER'S ODYSSEYS AND SHORTER POEMS. Translate d by 

George Chapman. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
HERRICK'S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

SPENSER’S FABRY QUBHN. a VMs. 

MARLOWE'S PLAYS ANET POEMS.' 

Pall Mall Gawattt .—“ The ' Thta Paper Classics' is keeping well ahead of everything else 
we know in its own particular line. Tie .e le c t! an of weeks for it has never yet descended 
in standard from the highest; and yet it is as Tartans and comprehensive as arty reasonable 
mind coaid wish.’’ 


For Art LoVers. 


Newnes' Art Library. 

Each volume contains about 64 full pages in moncrl roir.e, and a Frontispiece in pheto- 
gravure, with a list of the principal works of the artist. 3s. id. net. 

BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. 1 . Baldrv. t 

CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Lintom, R.l. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldrv. 

OOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. ByBDccOMB" Staley. • 1 

VAN DY CK. By Hugh Stokes. 

O. P. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantini. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. * 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mas. Arthur Bell. * 

BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konodv. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. 

PUVIS DB CHAVANNES. By Axsens Alexander. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Ernest Radforp. 

Studio — " Messrs- Newnes' now ce’ebrated series devoted to the Great Matters . . . 
excellently reproduced, and apparently com-idtr;*ble trouble has been taken to secure reprtduc* 
tions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ chief works .^ 


Newnes’ 

Library of the Applied Arts. 

A scrim of volumes of really practical valu. to collectors and students. Partfoilar^aUMMlm 
has been paid to the illustrations, which include both Monochromes and Subjects in CcBor 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. , 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Knowikl .. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 


Drawings by Great Masters * 

The Drawings in this new series are Reproduced on a large scale on a pagenj in. by ' II in. 
The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in colour, and several 
of these are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with the tint in which the Illustration 
is printed. The volumes are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with veiluM bMks, 
with a beautiful design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 

HOLBEIN. By A. Lvs Baldrv. 

ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


Modern Master Draughtsmen 

Uniform with “Drawing, by Great Mailer..'' 71. 6d. net each. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR B. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Wood. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR B. J. POYNTBR, P.H.A. By Malcolm Bell. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI; By T. Marti. Wood. , | 

DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN; R.A. By A. Lvs Baldrv. 


Impressionist Painting:, 

Its Genesis and Development. 

By wvwp ord dhwhurst. 

Small folia, doth extra, aya. 


Complete Illustrated Book-Hot post free on application. 

3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C: 
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Chatto 8t Windus, Publishers. 

THE APPROACHBfG MOROCCO CONFERENCE. 

Demy fivo, doth, iM.fid.QtL WIUi a+ FoJl-p«*» IlluMrtUoox. 

LIFE IN MOROCCO. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by permission to Hit Ha testy the King, 

JUST PUBLISHED. Luge palt 8 vo. 7*. fid. Ml. 


By BUDQETT MCAKIN. 

AuUiat «f " The Moorish Empire,” etc. 

"LIFE IN MOROCCO” deals largely frith th’ pteseat situation in that country. Mr. 
Budget Meakin is already well known as the author of volumes which have from the fiat been 
recognised as standard works upon Morocco. In his new book the subject is dealt with in a 
popular and picturesque manner, narratives oi native liie being introduced, as well as pen 
-sketches; valuable sMe-Ushta on,current events ape thus obtained. As an additional help, 
numerous photographic illustrations are employed. There are chapters dealing with the 
character and history of the people, and also with the present political situation as viewed from 
the Moorish standpoint. It is a faithful picture from original sources, and is based.on personal 
aeperience ea tending over m «vr years at ajju realist. 


THUNDER AND LIQHTNINQ. By CAMILLE PLAMMARION. 

Translated by WALTER MCSTYN. Crown fivo, doth,.fie. net 

AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REION: A Study of Modern Russia. 

By S, STEPNLAK. Third .Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, fit. 


J few Six-Shilling Novels, 

THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By ROBERT BARR. 

44 Has a breathless fascination about it."— Evening Standard. 

THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By ALICE PERRIN, Author 

of 44 East of Suet," et-, Scco.d.Impression. "A novel to be read. . . . Our iaterest 
never flags."—T imes. 

MAURICE. By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of 44 Son of Judith." 

44 One of the outstanding stories of ths year."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. (Th© Dew “ Raffles” Story.) By E. W. 

HORNUNG, Author of “Stingaree," et-. 

"Assuredly one of the b st raffles in detective literature—all prizes of enjoyment, no 
blanks of insipidity."— Liverpool Post. 


MEMOIR OF 
SIR HENRY KEPPEL,g.c.b. 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

By the Right Non. 8lr ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Dear Chxokicls.—" Subject and biographer are happily met in this book, which will be 
read for its anecdotes, its brightness of narrative." 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 

U'ETSIEH/ ABEWII I E ? Fourth Smis. By AUCB 
nCNKT UKtVII_L.be COUNTESS OF STRAPFORD. 

With an index to the Four Seriee. 8vo, 14s. [ 0 * December 4. 


THE SOURCE OF THE BLUE 


NILE. 


A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana in Western 

_ Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbaca. 

With a Note on the Religions, Customs, etc., of Abyssinia. By ARTHUR J. HAYES. 
L.S.A. Lond., Medical Officer, Quarantine Office, Suez. With a Maps and 32 pages of 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. [On Dtctmber 4. 


Mr. SWINBURNB’S NOVEL. Crown 8vo, buckf-ara, gilt top, 6s. net. 

A THIRD IMPRESSION OF 

LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN¬ 
BURNE. 

FIRST THREE VOLUMES READY OF THE COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION OF 

MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. In five Crown 8vo Volumes 

Bound in buckram, with gilt'tons. Price 6s. net each volume, or 305. net for the Five 
Volumes (Suoscriptions accepted only for complete Sets). 

COMPLETION OF MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S HISTORY. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 1897 TO THE ACCES¬ 
SION OF KING EDWARD VII. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 2 vols., demy 8v >, cbth, 24s. 
Crowa 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 6s. each. THREE NEW VOLUMES BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

1 . ESSAYS OP TRAVEL. 1 [Third Impression. 

2 . TALES AND FANTASIES. [Second Impression. 

8. ESSAYS IN THE ART OP WRITING. [Second Impression. 

PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. By. R. L. STEVENSON. 

Post 8vo, half-cloth, is. net; leather, 2*. net. 

2 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS AS REVEALED IN HIS 

WRITINGS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

44 An admirable pen picture of Charles Dickens, perhaps, indeed, the best that has yet been 
given ... The Dickens lover will lay down the book wi h no other fetlmg than one of deep 
gratltute to the writer who has made it possible for him to know Charles Dickens better, in all 
probability, than the majority of those who were personally acquainted with him." 

Court Journal. 

THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

With-a Mezzotint Portrait. 


In 16ma, cloth, gilt top, ^s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES: Being Passages chosen from 

the NATURE WRITINGS of J UPPER IBS by ALFRED H. HYATT. (Uniform with 
"THE POCKET R.L.S.") 

(Demy fivo, eloth, ys, 6d. each. 

: SIR WALTER BESANT’S BOOKS ABOUT LONDON 

WESTMINSTER. Wiih Etching bv F. S. WALKER, aid 130 Illustrations 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER.nnd u8 Illustrations 
LONDON. With 135 Illustrations. 

BAST LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
MAY, U RAVEN HILL, and J. PENNELL. 

EDITION DE LUXE. In 4to, cloih, 6s. net. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 

With too Illustrations'by MATT. B. HEWERDINE in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Demy fivo, doth, 3s. 6dL 

ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS, From the Oulf 

to the Rio Grande. By ALBX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 363 Ulus- 
trations. 

New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press, 

HUGO; A FANTASIA. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 

IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. By EDWARD DYSON. 

CASTE AND CREED. By MRS. PENNY. Second Edition. 
NATURE’S VAGABOND. By COSMO HAMILTON. 

MARA; AN UNCONVENTIONAL WOMAN. By CHRIS HEALY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE KITCHEN-MAID. By DOROTHEA 

DEAKIN, Author of “The Poet and the Pierrot." 


ELEVEN NBW VOLUMES OF 

THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY* 

(Sold separately.) Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
By LORD MACAULAY 

The History of Eagland, from the Accession of James II. to the 

Death of William HI., preceded by a sketch of the period before the Restoration and 
also the Reign of Charles II. In 5 Volumas.. 

By justin McCarthy 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in x Volume. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV., in a Volumes. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 

to 1897, in 3 Volumes. 

. These Eleven Volumes Jdfm a complete history of EogUnd from the Accession of 

Jameill. (1685) tothe DiamoMli)i^h»;i897) % , 

Loudon: CHATTO & WINDUS, in St/Martins Lane, W.C. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: 

AN OPTIMIST. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, io*. 6 d 7 cet. 


CONFES¬ 
SIONS OF 


Daily Chronicle.— 44 A charming book. The sly good humour of a man who has made 
the best of life." 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 

post 8vo, 7*. 6d. net. 

Thi Guardian describes these Letters as 44 a triumph of literary skill, whieh bears the UBs 
relation to ordinary books on pedigogy that Stevenson's 4 Inland Voyage* and ‘Through the 
Cevenues' beats to ordinary books of travel." 


SIX EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS. 

THE KING’8 REVOKE. By Mrs. MARGARETC. 
Second Impression in the Press. 

Times .— 44 We wish there were more historical novels like it. 4 ’ 

THE PRINCES8 PRISCILLA’S 

CADTSlieUT By the Author of 

rUn I niun I ■ "ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN.” 

Second Impression Selling Rapidly. 

Daily News.— “It is a fortnight of fantastic adventures which is entirely delightful to th* 
reader.” 

A GOLDEN TRUST. B * THE0 - D0UGLAS - 

Dailv~Tblegraph. —“A well-conceived and well-written romance.’* 

THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 

A StntiownMl Comedy. By Mn. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 

Second Imprest ion Ready Immediately. 

W'oeld. —“ Mrs. de la Pasture’s ‘The Man from America ’ is all our fancy paints a work by 
that lady." 

PDCIUOU El AIU By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. With 
rfflCIlWn IlMIla ia Full-page Illustrations by F. H.TOWNSEND. 
and a Cover Design by GRAHAM AWDRY. 

Second Impression Ready Immediately. 

Athenaum.— “This dainty comedy is not designed for aught but entertainment, and fulfils 
its mission admirably." 

DICK PENTREATH. 

Second Impression Now Ready. 

Daily Telegraph.— 414 There is always about Katharine Tynan’s stories a sweet wholesoflge- 
ness, which makes them a pleasant change from the lurid sensationalism in which so mapy 
writers indulge." 


Athinaium.— 44 We can conceive no volume of reference more Indispensable 
to theeoholar, the literary man, the historian, and the Journalist." 

In One Volume of 1464 page*, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth ; or 328. net in 

half morocco, 

Dictionary of 
National Biography 
Index and Epitome. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE 

Outlook.— ‘‘A complete biographical dictionary containing names *and references, to be 
counted literally by the thousand, altogether inaccessible inside the covers of any other tingle 
volume. The EPITOME is worthy of the DICTIONARY. Could greater praise be given ? ** 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO* 1 5 Waterloo Place, S.W, 

Digifizea by vJvIvJS'iC ’ 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The growth of education in this country is one continual 
struggle with difficulties which are not the natural outcome 
of ignorance. We are a long way behind France and 
Germany and the United States in our elementary and 
secondary education, and our public libraries lag far in the 
rear of those of America; not from any lack of appreciation 
or ability, but because of some inexplicable prejudice 
against removing the barriers which have existed for the 
last fifty-five years. And there is no other educational 
factor in this country labouring under the disadvantages 
which press upon the public libraries. 


In 1896, after an appeal had been made to the House 
of Lords, some mitigation of the financial stress took place. 
The ruling of the House of Lords was to the effect that 
a public library is a literary society or institution for the 
purposes of the Income Tax Act of 1842, under which, 
according to an Act passed in the following year, such 
institutions were exempt from all local and other rates 
and taxes. Although the certificate of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies is a necessary qualification of a claim 
for exemption, it has long been felt that such a certificate 
was not sufficient protection, and the fears upon this point 
have been more than justified by the result of what is 
known as the recent Liverpool Case. Here the decision of 
the court was adverse, and the library in question was 
rated. One of the chief reasons against the “literary” 
aspect of the library was the news-room, which, it was 
contended, contained nothing that could be described as 
“ literature.” 


It is possibly a coincidence that there is general evidence 
of more or less concerted action on the part of the rating 
authorities all over the country to bring public libraries 
into the same category as the business premises belonging 
to a private individual. There is no need to go into the 
question as to whether a library should or should not be 
liable to rates, viewed simply from the aspect of a building 
requiring its quota of attention to streets and sanitation ; 
the circumstances of the case are special and require 
special consideration. It is, however, unquestionable 
that the British Museum is not a literary institution if the 
reference and lending departments of municipal libraries 
are not. If it is conceded that they are literary institu¬ 
tions, the only department liable to payment of rates is 
the reading-rooms, not the whole of the building. The 
result of this rating crusade will be in many cases, if not 
financial ruin, at least the death-blow to efficiency. 

This is possibly an inauspicious time to bring forward 
“ concentration,” but it is not a new idea. It has been 
realised in many quarters for a long time past that until 
every one of the public libraries is brought under the 
control of a single authority, and some system of inter¬ 
change is devised^ the library movement must eventually 


prove abortive. The general tendency of public libraries 
is strongly educational, and the good feeling which has 
recently been promoted between them and the University 
Extension, the National Home Reading Union, and the 
secondary and elementary education authorities fore¬ 
shadowed a farther advance in this direction, but, unless 
some united action is successfully taken against what has 
been called the rating crusade, it appears probable that the 
movement will be thrown back many years. 


In spite of circumstances that might have been expected 
to be adverse, the publishers are said to have done very 
well during the season that is now drawing to a close. As 
a rule, when the newspapers are exciting, the demand for 
books declines. They have been very exciting during the 
past autumn, but the demand for books has nevertheless, 
increased, and the thrills of the Russian Revolution have 
by no means blocked the way for novelists. The explana¬ 
tion, however, is obvious. Of sqpping on horrors, as of all 
carnal pleasure, cometh satiety at last. Readers have been 
glad to turn their backs upon the massacres. They have 
come round to the view that, after all, there is more real 
human interest in Mr. Kipps than in Father Gapon. No 
doubt too the Times Book Club has helped. It has set 
people talking about books, and that is at least a fir9t step 
towards reading them. _ 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the season is 
that there has been no “ boom.” Last year readers seemed, 
in theatrical parlance, to “keep their money” for Mr. 
Hichens and Mrs. Thurston. This year they have dis¬ 
tributed their favours more evenly. Mr. Wells has not 
distracted attention from Mr. Anthony Hope. Mr. George 
Moore and Mr. Percy White have not seemed to be standing 
in each other’s way. If popularity were an index of merit, 
this might be a bad sign. As a rule, however, it is nothing 
of the kind; and the novel of a season is seldom the novel 
that endures. In the absence of any work of absolutely 
commanding genius, the interest in literature is more 
natural and healthy when we find different people reading 
different books, in obedience to their different^tastes, 
instead of slavishly following a fashion. 


What they read is, of course, “ ephemeral ” ; and the 
Head Master of Eton, speaking at the Authors’ Club dinner, 
lately deplored this preference of the ephemeral to the 
classical. This is the opposite view to that of the American 
who declined to adopt the profession of letters on the 
ground that it was “ a business with too many dead people 
in it ” for success to be easy of attainment. It should 
be remembered, however, that literary work is not neces¬ 
sarily without value because its value is transitory. We 
need the classics to form our taste ; but we also need to be 
acquainted with the literature of our own day, even if it 
lacks the qualities which will in the end give it classical 
rank. Every age presents its own problems, and requires 
its own criticism of life. We often, therefore, feel that we 
are brought more closely into touch with life when reading 
a second-rate work by a contemporary than when reading 
a masterpiece that has descended to us from our forefathers. 
That is a sound reason for not being ashamed to read 
ephemeral literature. It would be a mistake, of course, 
to try to read all of it or to read nothing else; but the 
reading of a good deal of it is a proper part of education. 


A statue of Charles Kingsley has been completed, and 
will shortly be set up at “ the little white town ” of Bideford 
which “ all who have travelled through the delicious 
scenery of North Devon must needs know.” It was here, 
in the drawing-room of the Royal Hotel, with its walls of 
panelled oak and its fine ceiling adorned with foliage and 
cherubs, snakes and birds, that Kingsley wrote “ Westward 
Ho 1 ” He went to Bideford in 1854, and resided there 
some time owing to the ill-health of his wife. Here too, 
having heard that the tracts sent out to the soldiers in the 
Crimea were used as waste paper, he penned his “ Brave 
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Words to Brave Soldiers,” of which several thousand 
copies were despatched to the East. The statue will be 
erected on the Quay at Bideford. In days of old Sir 
Richard Grenvilles house stood near the Quay, but it has 
gone. The inn, however, where the lovers of Rose Salteme 
met and founded the Brotherhood of the Rose, still exists, 
though it has changed its name. 


A subscription list has been opened at Shaw to erect a 
memorial to Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the agreeable 
essayist and founder of The Portfolio, who was’bom near 
Shaw in 1834. Shaw is a Lancashire village, not far from 
Rochdale, and it may at first seem strange that a man who 
was distinguished in after life by his artistic taste should 
have come out of such an uninspiring environment. But 
Hamerton—his childhood once passed—did not see much of 
Shaw, his dislike of it being all the greater because of his 
recollection of the time that he spent there with his father, 
who was a dipsomaniac. His experiences during this period 
made a deep impression upon him, and he has left a vivid 
account of them in his Autobiography. It is a curious 
coincidence that there is no allusion whatever to these 
experiences in either the " Dictionary i oft National Bio¬ 
graphy” or the Supplement to the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.” Considerations of space may have had something 
to do with the omission, but was it not Carlyle who spoke 
of the mealy-mouthed nature of British biographies ? 


The election of the King’s son-in-law to the throne of 
Norway will naturally enhance our interest in that country 
and its people. That interest is by no meansja^thing of 
yesterday, and a great many books, now mostly forgotten, 
have been written by English travellers upon^their expe¬ 
riences there. Lady Di Beauclerk, who afterwards married 
Baron Huddleston, published in 1868 a characteristically 
jovial account of “ A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 
Better worth looking at, however, is “ Norway : iThe Road 
and the Fell,” by the Charles Elton of whom we have lately 
had pleasant glimpses in “ Mrs. Brookfield^and her Circle.” 
Professor James Forbes’s book “ Norway, and its Glaciers 
in 1851,” is remarkable for its curious and beautiful coloured 
illustrations done in old-fashioned lithography. 


Perhaps the most exhaustive recent account of Norway 
and her people within manageable compass is the volume 
which was prepared under official sanction for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. The English translation of this work, 
published in Christiania, charms by its slight inaccuracies 
of idiom, which are never enough to obscure the meaning. 
The essay on Norwegian literature is a useful summary 
occupying only some thirty pages. If personalia about the 
great literary figures, such as Ibsen, Bjomson, Brandes, 
Nansen, and the Sars family be desired, they may be found 
in Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s lively account of “ A Winter Jaunt 
to Norway,” which appeared some ten years ago. Mrs. B.M. 
Croker has given in her pleasantly written novel, “ The 
Happy Valley,” what is on the whole a most attractive 
picture of life in rural Norway. She describes in a way 
which it is impossible to forget the simple dignity and good 
breeding of the peasantry, in spite of the hard struggle 
which they have to gain a livelihood out of the soil. 


It is most appropriate that Miss Helen Taylor should have 
presented John Stuart Mill’s library to Somerville College, 
in view of the philosopher’s friendliness towards the woman 
movement. He was, indeed, an advocate of woman 
suffrage when he was elected for Westminster forty years 
ago this year. The late Professor Bain observed that a day 
chosen between April 23 and May 7, 1973, would serve as 
a double centenary of the two Mills, father and son, “ when 
their conjoint influence might be finally summed up.” 


Without attempting to anticipate the verdict of 1973, 
we may at any rate, note the curious decline of Mill’s 
nfluence at Oxford. Men who are within sight of fifty 


can remember how much he was read and talked about, 
while men who are ten years or so younger will recall with 
satisfaction how one could make a fair bid for a first in the 
philosophy part of Lit. Hum.” by acquiring a thorough 
grasp of Mill’s deficiencies and his pathetic inability^to 
comprehend the Stagirite. 


Nevertheless, the library of a man who so absolutely 
deserved the name of thinker must be of considerable 
value, probably not to be expressed in terms of money at 
all. It is pretty certain that the collection is lacking in 
theology—indeed, Professor Bain thought that Mill had 
never read a theological book; it would be particularly 
interesting to know whether it contains those.-collections 
which Mill made for a history of the French Revolution, 
and which afterwards proved useful to Carlyle. 


With reference to our previous remarks on “ making 
a ghost at Abbotsford,” we have been reminded that the 
place was as much entitled to be deemed haunted as most 
buildings possessing that reputation. Writing^to Daniel 
Terry on April 30, 1818, Walter Scott says: “ The night 
before last we were awakened by a violent noise, like 
drawing heavy boards along the new part of the house. . . . 
Last night at the same witching hour, the very same noise 
occurred. . . . But nothing was out of order, neither can 
I discover what occasioned the disturbance.” The sequel 
is curious or, as Sir Walter said, “ a remarkable coincidence 
coming under your own observation.” The morning Mr. 
Terry received Scott’s letter, Mr. William Erskine break¬ 
fasted with him, and their chief subject of conversation, 
says Scott’s biographer, Lockhart, “ was the sudden death 
of George Bullock, which occurred on the same night, and 
nearly as they could ascertain at the very hour when Scott 
was aroused from his sleep by the * mysterious disturbance.’ ” 
This coincidence with the death of Bullock, who had charge 
of furnishing the newly-built rooms at Abbotsford, and was 
a great favourite there, much impressed Scott. On writ¬ 
ing again to Terry, he says: “ Were you not struck with the 
fantastical coincidence of our nocturnal disturbances at 
Abbotsford, with the melancholy event that followed ? 
I protest to you the noise resembled half a dozen men at 
work, putting up boards and 5 furniture, and nothing can 
be more certain than that there was nobody on the premises 
at the time.” 


We are glad to see in the columns of the Times that the 
trustees of the National Gallery have stated that they will 
accept ‘‘with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction” the 
Venus and Cupid of Velasquez, if the National Art Collec¬ 
tions Fund can secure the sum necessary to purchase the 
picture for the nation. Yet at the same time we are sorry 
to think that this will possibly mean the end of the amusing 
correspondence that has been going on for. some weeks. 
In Chicago (or is it Boston ?) where they drape the legs of 
their tables and forbid the wearing of open-work stockings, 
we might have expected to find such objections to the 
picture as those raised by “ a Member of the National Art 
Collections Fund,” and by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
“ We have hitherto prided ourselves,” writes the former, 
“ on the comparative absence of pictures of such-like 
subjects on the walls of the Royal Academy,” and the 
sentiment seems to us to be equal to the grammar. “ Con¬ 
siderations of mere technical skill,” he adds—as if those 
were the sole secret of the beauty of this supremely beautiful 
picture ! We can only wonder what that “ over-rated 
artist, James Whistler,” would have had to say to these 
remarks. 


The objection that the large sum of money, which we 
devoutly hope will be raised, might be better used in some 
philanthropic work, is one which need hardly be considered. 
After all, there are other people in the world than the un¬ 
employed, and at a time when money is pouring into the 
public funds raised for their relief it is a bad opportunity 
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for pressing their claims to the exclusion of matters of such 
national importance as Art. The same remarks apply 
to the purchase of Aira Force Valley and Gowbarrow Fell. 
The Poet Laureate " felt at first that it was scarcely timely 
or becoming to appeal for funds for what some people 
might describe as a luxury rather than a present neces¬ 
sity.” Canon Rawnsley succeeded in removing his virtuous 
scruples, and, as we write, we hear it reported that the re¬ 
mainder of the sum necessary has been raised and that the 
purchase will be completed before the end of the year. 
We offer our congratulations to Miss Octavia Hill and to 
Canon Rawnsley on the accomplishment of their good 
object. _ 

Readers of that capital romance, “ The White Company,” 
will welcome the re-appearance of Sir Nigel Loring, who 
is to be the hero of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s new serial 
story in The Strand Magazine. Sir Nigel was a man of 
some years—forty-six, to be exact—when we first made 
his acquaintance; in “ Sir Nigel,” we are to learn what 
his youth was like, and how he grew to be the valiant and 
delightful person he was in later life. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s new romance is said to contain a full and vivid 
picture of the life of the period, and to capture once more 
the high spirit of chivalry which made the man of arms 
something more thin a blood-thirsty Berserker—a 
perfect gentle knight. That the story is exciting no one 
will need to be assured. 


The National Theatre Society, which gave two perform¬ 
ances at the St. George’s Hall at the beginning of the week, 
is the result of an earlier experiment on the same lines, 
called the Irish Literary Theatre, a band of amateurs, 
keenly interested in the revival of the native drama, and 
willing to devote much of their time to the propagation of 
the work. This was some six years ago, and the venture 
succumbed after a brief and gallant struggle. But Mr. 
W. B. Yeats and others, nothing daunted, made a fresh 
start three years ago, and found an enthusiastic ally in 
Miss Horniman, who purchased the Abbey Theatre, in 
Marlborough Street, Dublin, and presented it for the use 
of the Society, which was shortly afterwards registered as 
a limited company. _ 

This week’s visit has served to show that the National 
Theatre Society is not content to stand still. There is a 
haunting beauty about most of the plays produced at the 
St. George’s Hall which makes us hope that the company 
and its playwrights will be among us again before long. 


As we go to press we receive news from Mr. Hall Caine 
of a volume to be called “The Queen’s Christmas Carol,” 
which will shortly be published on behalf of the Queen’s 
Fund for the Unemployed. The Queen is taking a personal 
interest in the matter, and Mr. Hall Caine has collected 
contributions from a large number of our leading authors, 
artists and musicians. Mr. George Meredith contributes a 
foreword. The book will be published by Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth and printed (at cost price) by the Ballantyne 
Press, while other firms have undertaken to help. The 
date of publication is December 20. Communications on 
the subject, addressed to the Editor of the Academy, will 
be forwarded to the proper quarter. 


At the Ryder Gallery, Albemarle Street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Mostyn will shortly hold an exhibition of her water-colours 
and English cathedrals, Italian lakes, Egypt, etc., all the 

S roceeds of which are to be devoted to the League of 
Eercy. The Countess of Cadogan will open the exhibition 
on the morning of Tuesday, December 5, and it will remain 
open until December 21. A ^ 


With next week’s Academy there will be presented an 
Illustrated Supplement containing articles on “ Chil¬ 
dren’s Literature,” “ Old English Christmas Pastimes ” and 
other topics. 


LITERATURE 

HENRIK IBSEN’S LETTERS 

The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen. The translation edited by 
Mary Mormon. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. net.) 

This remarkable book is likely to give rise to a good deal 
of discussion. It is, in many respects, a very singular 
compilation. Ibsen appears to have burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, the letters addressed to him, but either he kept 
copies of those he wrote himself, or the compilers of this 
book have been singularly fortunate in obtaining the com¬ 
munications from those to whom they were addressed. 
However, the question of origin is of very slight import¬ 
ance ; the valuable feature of the letters is the light they 
throw upon the character and personality of their writer, 
whose fame is, in the widest sense of the word, European. 
They help us, in no small degree, to understand both the 
man and his work. Indeed, they may be said to fuse the 
two into one. The present writer is not numbered among 
that charmed inner circle of admirers that Ibsen has been 
fortunate to form, nor does he belong to that set which 
condemns the Norwegian dramatist, the man and his works, 
one and all, root and branch. But if we study the admir¬ 
able photograph which is prefixed to this book, we may be 
able to form an idea of its contents. The face is one in 
which power is mingled with a natural shrewdness and 
keenness. It might as easily have belonged to a matter- 
of-fact but very able exponent of modern science, or to a 
merchant prince of the highest business capacity. Yet it 
does not altogether lead us to refuse to the owner the 
name of poet. True, it is not a countenance that one 
would associate with “nods and flecks, and wreathed 
smiles,” and the plays may be searched in vain for 
what Burns called “ wildly witty sentimental traces.” 
In a word, the face and the books are in harmony; but 
the features do express the power of imagination, and that 
power we believe to be evinced in the plays themselves, 
where it is exercised with great austerity. The author 
builds up his picture without the lights and shades that 
play over the Shakespearean drama, and he has little of 
that sympathy with human whim and foible that perhaps 
in all literature finds its best expression in “Tristram 
Shandy,” so that those whose taste has been formed on the 
English drama are not likely to offer a full share of spon¬ 
taneous admiration. 

Such, in rough, is the impression formed by a first glance 
at the book, and it is fully borne out by a perusal of 
the letters. They differ greatly in their themes, and 
in the personages to whom they were written. A 
considerable number are addressed to Frederik Hegel, 
who, from 1850 to 1887, was the head of the well-known 
“ Gyldendalske ” publishing firm in Copenhagen. Bjornson, 
whose publisher he had been since 1801, introduced him to 
Ibsen. On November 14, 1865, Ibsen received a letter 
from Hegel, proposing terms for the publication of 
“ Brand.” He replied the next day, accepting with thanks, 
and sending the last eighty-four pages of the manuscript. 

The letters to Hegel are mostly of a business kind, and 
many have a direct connection with money matters. But 
it would be unfair to draw any deduction without being in 
possession of a fuller account than is offered of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which each was written. It is more 
interesting to deal with such letters as have a general 
interest; for example, in one written to Bjorastjerne 
Bjornson, we have a deliverance on the subject of dis¬ 
tinctions given to literary men, which may be usefully 
compared with the opinions held by some English authors: 

My sincere conviction obliges me to disagree entirely with yon in 
what you write on the subject of “idecorations.” We live under a 
monarchy, and not under a republic. I, for my part, am not partial to 
a republic. “ The resemblance to Bravo ’’already exists; for we, as well 
as he, accept a salary from the state. From the Government of the day 
we accept money; royalty gives us a decoration because it respects a 
popular feeling of which It acknowledges the existence. Why reject 
the one, when we have not rejected the other form of expression for th : 
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same thing ? Let us examine ourselves carefully I Is it our intention 
henceforth to be ascetics ? Do we intend to decline every kindly-meant 
festivity offered us, every toast, etc. ? If not then of what avail is the 
rejection of this one particular thing ? Orta Lehmann has declaimed 
against decorations and titles; but, tell me truly, do you know a 
vainer man than he is ? August Blanche has spoken sarcastically about 
such matters ; but does he not permit himself to be starred and be- 
ribboned all over by popular favour in the “ Operakallar ” and other 
places? For my part, I feel that by declining I should make myself 
uiltyofa lie to myself and others. If I had had any real desire for such 
nery, I should certainly have refrained from playing the part of "state 
satirist But if finery comes my way—why, then, no ado about it 1 

Each, of course, is entitled to his own opinion, just as in 
politics Mr. Gladstone preferred to be Mr. Gladstone till 
the end of his life, while Disraeli became Lord Beacons- 
field. Tennyson accepted a peerage, and Thomas Carlyle 
preferred to be a commoner. There is a certain piquancy 
attached to Ibsen’s opinion, arising from the character of 
some of his writings, and the above is a passage on which 
we need make no further comment. 

The letters are disjointed, and so must our remarks be; 
no apology, therefore, is needed for skipping from the 
subject of decorations to that of dialect. In a letter to 
F. Hegel, written in 1869, Ibsen says, referring to a book 
written by Magdalene Thoresen : 

If you wish, in a literary sense, to save the authoress, then advise 
her to stop writing peasant-tales. Bjornson and I employ words and 
expressions belonging to the language of the peasantry, because we know 
and understand which are legitimate . . . and which are corrupt 
and uncouth ooiloquialisms. But Mrs. Thoresen is not able to dis¬ 
tinguish between these, and her language has consequently become a 
conglomeration which is not, never has been, and never will be, 
Norwegian. 

This is excellent, and it would be easy to supply a 
parallel; here one has only to compare the peasant speech 
used by masters of the Scottish dialect, such as Burns and 
Sir Walter Scott, with the uncouth vulgarity of the same 
patois as rendered by the members of what has been called 
the Kailyard school. It is, we think, to shrewd and pene¬ 
trating passages such as these that the book will owe its 
value. Take the following as a still better example; it 
occurs in a letter written to Dr. George Brandes, who was 
the'recipient of many of Ibsen’s choicest thoughts : 

You say that you have no friends at home. That is what I have 
fancied for a long time. When a man stands, as you do, in an inti¬ 
mately personal relationship to his life-work, he cannot really expect to 
keep his “ friends ". But I believe that it is better for you that you go 
without leaving friends at home. Friends are an expensive luxury ; 
and when a man's whole capital is invested in a calling and a mission 
in life, he cannot afford to keep them. The costliness of keeping friends 
does not lie in what one does for them, but in what one, out of con¬ 
sideration for them, refrains from doing. This means the crushing of 
many an intellectual germ. I have had personal experience of it; and 
there are, consequently, many years behind me during which it was 
not possible for me to be myself. 

It is, in a way, bitter, and yet it contains the same sort 
of poetry that forms one of the distinctions of the famous 
drama; there is a certain sadness about it, of which we 
have many other evidences in these remarkable letters. One 
finds it coming up over and over again in the “ good set 
terms” in which he rails against the world and the 
generation of men it has brought forth, as in this passage 
from a letter to the same friend: 

From special reforms I expect nothing. The whole race is on the 
wrong track; that is the trouble. Or U there really anything tenable 
in the present situation—with its unattainable ideals, etc. ? The whale 
succession of human generations reminds me of a young shoemaker who 
has forsaken his last and gone on the stage. We have made a fiasco 
both in the heroic and the lover rdles. The only parts in which we 
have shown a little talent, are the naively comic ; but with our more 
highly developed self-consciousness we shall no longer be fitted even 
for that. I do not believe that things are better in other countries than 
in our own; the masses, both at home and abroad, are without all 
understanding of higher things. 

Perhaps the saddest of all the passages in the book 
occurs in another letter to Brandes, written while Ibsen 
was obviously depressed by the reception of Ghosts : 

When I think how slow and heavy and dull the general intelligence 
is at home, when I notice the low standard by which everything 
is judged, a deep despondency comes over me, and it often seems to 
me that I might just as well end my literary activity at once. They 
reeHy do not need poetry at home; they get along so well with 


the Parliamentary News and the Lutheran Weekly. And then they have 
their party papers. I have not the gifts that go to make a satisfactory 
citizen, nor yet the gift of orthodoxy ; and what I possess no gift for, I 
keep out of. Liberty is tbe first and highest condition for me. At 
home they do not trouble much about liberty, but only abont liberties 
—a few more or a few less, according to the standpoint of their party. 
I feel, too, most painfully affected by the crudity, the plebeian element 
in all our public discussion, The very praiseworthy attempt to make 
of our people a democratic community has inadvertently gone a good 
way towards making us a plebeian community. Distinction of soul 
seems to be on the decline at home. 

This is one side to Ibsen's character, and one on which 
his reputation, to some extent, has been built. But the 
business lines in the face are not without plenty of 
corresponding passages in the letters. They show Ibsen 
cultivating his reputation in the most careful manner. 
He writes, for instance, to Lorentz Dietrichson, when 
asked to supply some biographical material for the German 
version to his plays: 

String soma facts together, dear old fellow, in a manner that will suit 
tbe Germans. Write as favourably as your conscience will permit. 
The starving poet business is no good now-a-days ; tell me about my 
pension from the Government and the Storthing . . . etc. 

His first English correspondent was Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
and he once wrote to him: “To have my works pre¬ 
sented to the English reading public is . . . the matter of 
chief importance to n:e ; and the sooner it can be done, the 
better I shall be pleased”; and, generally speaking, he 
nurses the reviewer very carefully, when asked to supply 
material for biographical and other newspaper articles— 
to one correspondent even going so far as to describe the 
various mental experiences which led to the production of 
each work. Of these confessions, as we may call them, the 
following specimen comes from a letter to Peter Hansen. 

Catalina was written in a little provincial town, where it was impos¬ 
sible for me to give expression to all that fermented in me except by 
mad, riotous pranks, which brought down, upon me the ill-will of all 
the respectable citizens, who could not enter into that world which I was 
wrestling with alone. 

Lady 1 nger of Ostraat is the result of a love-affair—hastily entered 
into and violently broken off—to which several smaller poems may 
also be attributed, such as " Markblomster og potteplanter" (Field- 
flowers and pot-plants), “Fuglevise” (a Bird Song), etc., which were 
printed in the Ny ht dsblad (and to which I take this opportunity of 
calling your attention). 

The Vikings at Helgeland I wrote whilst I was engaged to be 
married. For Hdjrdis I had the same model as I took afterwards for 
Svanhild in Lovit Comedy. 

Such are a few examples of what may be expected in 
this volume. It is, as we need hardly say, a thing of 
shreds and patches; and hence no apology is needed for 
the air of scrappiness inseparable from any account of it. 


MR. MACK AIL’S ODYSSEY 

The Odyssey. Translated by J. W. Mac kail. Books ix.-xvi. 
(Murray, 5 s. net.) 

Is it, or is it not, true that there is a pre-established 
harmony between metre and matter in poetry—that 
certain measures are suitable to certain subjects and alien 
from others ? We feel strongly that there is such a pre- 
established harmony, to which some poets are keenly alive, 
while others are insensitive and deaf. The writer of “ Oh 
for a closer walk with God” was a true poet; and if he 
was the first to coin the phrase “an aching void,” 
he made a gift to his language. Yet he describes the 
melancholy solitude of Alexander Selkirk in a metre 
which would befit a bacchanalian chorus: 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Even Wordsworth’s immortal “ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality" is to our ear spoiled by the short double- 
rhymed couplet preceding the final couplet in some stanzas, 
as in; 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
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Milton, Swinburne and Tennyson have an exquisite sense 
of metrical adaptability to topic, of which perhaps “ The 
Lotos-Eaters ” furnishes the most perfect example: 

Alt round the coast the languid air did swoon. 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream, 

Poll-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

Can it be held that there is any such marriage of thought 
with rhythm between the Odyssey and the metre in which 
FitzGerald rendered the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam? 
The charming poet who has chosen this metre for the 
Odyssey would, perhaps, urge that we are misled concerning 
the aura of the metre by the chance that FitzGerald 
employed it for the translation of a gentle, sensuous, intro¬ 
spective poem, and that in itself the metre is suitable to 
express “ the surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” If this 
is so we are indeed mistaken. To us it seems that Fitz¬ 
Gerald's measure breathes resigned pessimism and melan¬ 
choly epicureanism as clearly as jolly ruffianism is 
suggested by 

The night before Larry was stretched 
The boys they all paid him a visit. 

No metre, in our judgment, could be more unsuitable for 
epic narrative. There are, of course, descriptive passages 
where we do not feel its effect so much ; but these become 
rarer as the poem advances, and in the last eight books 
especially the very ingenious translator will find himself 
greatly hampered. Here is the first interview with the 
Cyclops: 

So said I, but he answered straight thereto 
With ruthless heart; Belike a fool are you, 

O stranger, or from far away have come. 

Who bid me fear or shun what Gods can do. 

For the Cyclopes heed of Zeus have none 

The Thunder-bearer, nor of any one 

Of the high Gods ; too strong are we by far: 

Nor would I, any wrath of Zeus to shun. 

You or your fellows from my hands let go 
Unharm’d, except my own mind moved me so. 

But tell me where your well-wrought ship is moor'd, 

Far off or nigh at hand that I may know. 

So spake he with ensnaring mind, but me 
Lured not from my exceeding subtlety; 

But answer I return’d in guileful words: 

My ship upon the rocks far out at sea 

The Shaker of the Earth, Poseidon, drave 
On your land's edge, and broke it where the wave 
Hurl'd it upon a reef before the gale, 

But I with these escaped the yawning grave. 

So said I, and he answer'd not again 
With ruthless heart, but leapt upon my men. 

And at a single clutch a pair of them 

Caught, and like puppies dash’d them on his den. 

So that their brains were spatter’d on the floor. 

Wetting the earth; then limb from limb he tore 
And like a mountain lion sapp'd on them 
Devouring, and left nothing less or more, 

Entrails and flesh and marrowy bones ; while we 
Hold up to God our hands most wretchedly, 

Weeping to see such deeds of wickedness. 

Helpless to sncconr their extremity. 

One cannot but feel the jarring effect of the division into 
quatrain*, especially when the danse begins in the last 
verse of a quatrain and flows over into the first verse of 
the next. The metre almost gives an air of sweet reason¬ 
ableness to the bitter jest of Polyphemus: 

So said I, and he answer'd me straightway 
With ruthless heart: Then Nomas shall my prey 
Be after all his fellows, asd they first: 

This gift I give you as my guest to-day. 

Moreover, " after ” is not accurate: p*ri with the dative 
can only mean “among”; “after" would demand the 
accusative. In 298 /ifjw is rendered “ amid his 
flocks,” but the preposition implies that his huge bulk was 
stretched all along the line of sheep. “Very gently” 
(xi. 135) hardly catches the tone of a strange expression 


dfi\rtxpic fii\a to let. Perhaps “ Ever so gentle ” or (better) 
“ O ! so gentle.” A constantly recurring epithet of Dead:, 
rui-ijArycor, is strangely rendered by Death “ The Leveller.” 
The epithet means surely either “stark” (laying one out 
at length on one’s death-bed, from ruvaAf and \iyuv “ to 
put to bed”), or “doleful,” from ravuht and d Xlyuv, “ to 
think” (compare the phrase common in the North of 
Ireland, “ to think long ” for “ to mourn, regret ”). Many 
of the traditional epithets of Homer have been reconsi¬ 
dered with advantage by recent scholarship. For instance, 
TepTtKtpawot cannot mean “ delighting in thunder,” rfpirw 
means “ to give joy,” not “ to feel it” ; it is a metathesis 
for rpeirtkf'pavvot, “ wielder of the thunderbolt,” which does 
not fit into hexameters. Again, potoik krvXor probably 
means not “ rosy-finger’d ” but “ rosy-toed.” A primitive 
poet would naturally conceive the dawn as leaving on the 
morning clouds the prints of her rosy feet, as Tennyson 
says of Maud: 

Her feet have touch'd the meadows, 

And left the da : sies rosy. 

If “ rosy-finger’d ” is the meaning we must figure the dawn 
as uncurtaining the sky—not so natural a fancy for a 
primitive bard. 

We are pleased to find that Mr.Mackail makes no attempt, 
as Pope did, to “ make the sound an echo to the sense ” 
in describing the penal toils of Sisyphus. Such a literary 
tour de force is quite alien from the simplicity of early 
ballad poetry. He is very successful in the Hdn>ta (book 
xi.). As a specimen of Mr. Mackail at his best we would 
give the picture of Heracles in Hades: 

Round him all the dead 
Flew scared and clamorous like birds in air; 

But he, like black Night, with his bow unslung, 

As one in act to shoot, and arrow strung 
Gazed fiercely out along it: round his breast 
The golden belt, his awful baldric, hung: 

Along which marvellously wrooght outstood 
Figures of bears and wild boars of the wood 
And lions grim, and battlefields and broils 
And murders and men weltering n their oiood. 

Naught craftier need the craftsman nndertake. 

Who in his art avail'd that belt to make. 

And he too knew me, when his eyes on me 
Fell, and in ruth a winged word he spake. 

The wonderful literary skill and marked poetic faculty of 
Mr. Mackail have made his work very attractive, in spite 
of his unfortunate choice of metre. But when he comes 
to the thunder of the book (xxii.) that begins with the 
grand line, A hrhp 6 yvpy&Ori paniuv xoXu/ijynr ’oovmvr, when 
Odysseus doffs his rags and appears as the Avenger, we 
fear that Mr. Mackail will be compelled to say with 
Bottom: “ I will roar you as gently as any sacking dove; 
I will roar yon an ’twere any nightingale.” 

R. Y, Tyrrell* 


LORD HOLLAND S MEMOIRS 

Further Memoirs of the Whig Party , 1807-1821. By 
Richard Vassall, third Lord Holland. Edited by 
Lord Stavordale. (Murray, 18s. net.) 

When fifty years ago the first two volumes of Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs appeared, they were serionsly discussed and 
confuted. The famous Croker took upon himself to 
discover the inaccuracies of the Whig statesman in the 
Quarterly, and after his wont he did the job very 
thoroughly. He collected evidence from the Tory party, 
and he bravely defended Pitt against the aspersions 
of his opponents. Nobody is likely to treat this third 
volume with the same care and gravity. The passage of 
fifty years has made us indifferent to the politics of a long- 
past age. The old quarrels have lost their sharpness, and 
those of ns who are still partisans champion other causes 
and other men than those whom Lord Holland somewhat 
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bitterly condemned. We are content, then, to take the 
book, which Lord Stavordale has edited intelligently 
enough, as a collection of stories and sketches, and if we 
adopt this modest estimate we shall find it of great interest 
if not of high value. 

Especially entertaining are Lord Holland’s "miscella¬ 
neous reminiscences.” In these he describes the many 
distinguished scholars and men of letters, whom he had 
known and met, and though in their description he does 
not entirely lay aside his political bias, he is disposed to 
regard them as human beings, and not as either Whigs or 
Tories. Though it is absurd to give Canning no higher 
praise than that, as a writer or companion, he “ rose far 
above mediocrity,” Lord Holland had a just appreciation 
of Hookham Frere. "There was a playful archness in his 
sarcasms,” he says, " keen but not offensive. There was a 
felicity in his phraseology (though he was not fluent) which, 
without exceeding the tone of familiar conversation, dis¬ 
played a reach of fancy and strength of feeling delightful 
and unusual.” The example he gives does not fall below the 
measure of his praise. When some one objected to Frere’s 
praise of the Peninsula that it was unproductive: “ I love 
a country,” he replied, “ where God Almighty keeps large 
portions of land in His own hands.” 

For the Oxford of his time Lord Holland had little 
respect. “ In no town in which I ever resided,” says he, 
" did I see less of men distinguished for learning and litera¬ 
ture than in Oxford.” The scholar in whose conversation 
he took the greatest pleasure was Dr. Parr, a visitor from 
Cambridge. It would have been strange, indeed, if be 
had not taken pleasure in the doctor’s sturdy Whig 
principles and excellent humour. In a Latin preface to 
the works of Bellenden, Parr had made an elaborate 
attack upon Pitt’s style of speaking, and he observed that 
his friend Mr. Homer thought it would turn the Minister 
out. “ But he would add, with an appearance of over¬ 
strained humility, ‘Horner is a sanguine man.’” There 
is another story of Parr so admirably characteristic of his 
pedantic humour, that we quote it at length. 

“He told us, I well remember,’' said Lord Holland, “that he 
suspected Pitt of a settled design of subverting the idiom of the 
language as well as overturning the Constitution. ‘The dog talks 
mmmar, 1 he said, ‘ but it is an insidious masked battery under which 
he may better assail our idiom.’ Then he would relate how he had sat 
in the gallery of the House of Commons and thrown • his whole gram¬ 
matical mind ’ upon the orator, a process which he acted with most 
significant gestures, and then added, ‘ The dog caught my eye, and 
chastised his faulty phraseology.’ ’’ 

How better could a grammarian criticise a statesman 
than in these terms ? 

But in spite of his proud humility, Parr was candid 
enough to recognise in Porson his superior. And of 
Poison, also, Lord Holland has much to say, and while 
he has succeeded in setting Parr before us, he has sadly 
failed to understand or to describe the greatest Grecian 
of. his time. The truth is. Lord Holland had neither the 
knowledge nor the sympathy requisite for the task. He 
only saw Porson twice, he confesses, “ and on both occasions 
in a club, where he was a visitor and not a member, and 
where he had little opportunity of display.” It is clear 
also that Porson resented the kindly patronage of Lord 
Holland. 

When I asked him to my house [writes Lord Holland], he 
peremptorily declined coming; on my repeating my invitation, he sent 
me word that he had " broken his leg and could not come,” though he 
was frequently met about the same time walking in the streets. Perhaps 
he was affronted at my sending the invitation by a common friend, 
instead of calling myself, or perhaps he was on that, as on other 
occasions, extremely jealous of being invited as a show. 

There is an exquisitely unconscious humour in this 
anecdote, and it is not difficult to discover the motive of 
Porson’s refusal. He would not have cared how the in¬ 
vitation came, so long as it were to a house that suited 
him, but he was the last man in the world who would 
consent to go through the paces of a tame lion for any 
man’s pleasure: 

Of Garrick and Johnson, Lord Holland repeats some 


anecdotes, which he heard from Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
John Kemble. As an example of "purse-proud in¬ 
solence and assumed superiority,” Kemble related 

that when Johnson complimented Garrick upon his tea, and owned 
that he envied his success in nothing more sensibly than in being 
able to purchase so exquisite a beverage, Garrick only smiled com¬ 
placently, but added that the tea so admired was by no means the best 
he had; he possessed some far more refined, but he reserved it for his 
more fashionable guests. 

If that be true, then Garrick deserved all the castigation 
that Doctor Johnson ever administered. 

A fuller knowledge of affairs has shown the error of many 
of Lord Holland’s political judgments. His opinions would 
not permit him, for instance, to understand the genius of 
the Duke of Wellington, and now that we can judge of that 
great man’s military achievements without rancour. Lord 
Holland’s aspersions appear nothing less than ridiculous. 
Nor is he content to underrate the eminent soldier’s ability; 
he hints also at " disgrace.” And he looks upon Canning 
with the same air of lofty contempt with which he regards 
the victor of Waterloo. Moreover, on one occasion Canning 
had, as he thought, gravely affronted him: 

On my applying for a passport to travel in Spain [thus writes 
Lord Holland], he wrote me a letter of misplaced admonition—which 
I answered in a way to show him that I should regulate myself by my 
own notions of propriety, without considering his, and that I did not 
conceive a Secretary of State, in granting a passport to an English 
gentleman, had any authority or occasion to read him a lecture as 
his intercourse with foreigners. 

This seems very petty a century after the event, 
especially if we remember that Canning was a humorist as 
well as a Secretary of State. But, though Lord Holland 
was inclined to take himself and bis affairs a trifle seri¬ 
ously, his Memoirs are an interesting commentary upon 
the politics of a bygone age, and they may be read with 
pleasure, if seasoned with a pinch of critical salt. 


THE HOMER OF WOMEN 

Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, Litt.D. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press, 18s. net.) 

There is certainly room for another edition of Robert 
Greene. Both Dyce and Grosart, his former editors, erred 
in modernising and amending the text almost beyond recog¬ 
nition, and even the text they offer is no longer easy to 
obtain. “ I determined to spare no pains,” writes Professor 
Churton Collins in his Preface, " to make this edition, so 
far at least as the text was concerned, a final one.” He 
has transcribed each play from the oldest Quarto extant: 
thus Alphonsus is copied from the Quarto of 1599, Orlando 
Furioso, The Lookinge Glasse, and Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bongay from the Quartos of 1594, James IV. from that of 
1597, and The Pinner of Wakefield from that of 1599. The 
manuscript of unique interest from which Alleyne learned 
his part in Orlando has been transcribed in its entirety, 
and a section of it has been reproduced in collotype. 
Dr. Churton Collins has also discovered a Quarto (the 
conjectural date is 1598) of The Lookinge Glasse, which 
was apparently unknown to Dyce and ignored by 
Grosart: this contains new readings of much importance, 
all of which have been carefully collated. The poems 
have been arranged according to the chronological order 
in which the novels appeared in their first edition. “ The 
Maiden's Dream,” which was discovered by Mr. Reardon 
in 1845, has been specially transcribed from the Quarto 
in the Lambeth Library, as Mr. Reardon's transcript 
was found to be inaccurate, and Dyce had followed 
Mr. Reardon. Although the value and interest of this 
research is unquestionable, we must yet take exception to 
Dr. Churton Collins’s arrangement of the actual text 
of the plays. For where the reading of a later Quarto 
seemed to him to be strikingly better, he has inserted that 
reading; and has even admitted emendations of his own 
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and of Dyce into the text. True, he has done this with 
great scruple; but to doit at all is, in our opinion, an error 
of judgment. There is only one scientific method, and 
that is to take the text of one Quarto and to reprint it 
exactly, correcting only obvious printer’s errors (enclosing 
those corrections in brackets) and noting all variant 
readings of other Quartos in an Appendix. As soon as 
ever place is given to emendation and conjecture, however 
ingenious either may be, the text must become arbitrary. 
Dr. Churton Collins has also inserted stage directions 
in square brackets, to assist, we presume, the reader. 
Their place is certainly in the notes. In the text they are 
unnecessary and even misleading, because they suggest a 
modern conception of stagecraft, which is fatal to the 
proper understanding of an old play. 

The general introduction is long and learned ; but it is 
in many respects disappointing. Too much space is given 
to proving the improbability of certain unimportant facts 
of Greene’s life, about which very little is known : and too 
little is devoted to the discussion of what is really of vital 
interest; namely the literary influences that affected 
Greene, and Greene’s literary influence upon others. The 
special introductions are, however, of marked importance, 
because full extracts are printed of the prose romances 
from which Greene drew his plots, notably that of Frier 
Bacon and Frier Bongay, The Pinner of Wakefield, and 
James IV. The source of the last-mentioned play, 
Cinthio’s “ Hecatommithi,” was only discovered by 
Mr. Daniel in 1881, and is therefore of peculiar interest. 

The incidents of Greene’s life were typical of the scholar - 
Bohemians of the Elizabethan age, Marlowe, Nashe, Kyd, 
Lodge and Peele; those frolic franions, who lived like 
madmen and consorted in taverns with thieves and harlots. 
Unlike these friends of his, Greene suffered from a sickly 
conscience, a malady sufficiently rare in those days; and 
it is to this sickly conscience that we attribute his estrange¬ 
ment from them, far more than to his friends’ disloyalty, 
which Dr. Churton Collins, arguing from Nashe’s 
pamphlet, “Strange News" (first printed, we may 
observe, in 1592, not, as he says, in 1593), suggests as the 
reason of Greene’s ultimate loneliness. Greene was a 
strange anomaly. A fellow, in whose veins coursed such 
tremendous vitality that he could find no rest, not in the 
mass of his writings, not in adventures with cut-throats, 
not in travel, not even in his profound repentances; who 
swaggered and ranted in finery through the town, who 
bullied an apparitor into eating his own citation, wax and 
all, and died in a lodging-house from a surfeit of red 
herring and bad Rhenish wine—this was the man who first 
saw and expressed the quiet beauty of the English country 
life, and whose work is chiefly remarkable for its quality of 
extreme gentleness. Instance on instance of this quality 
crowds into the mind, but none is more memorable than the 
scene in James IV. where Nano is doing his antic best to 
comfort Dorothea, in whom lies a prelusive touch of the 
charm of Imogen: 

Ah, Nano, I am weary of these weedes, 

Wearie to wield this weapon that I bare, 

Wearie of love from whom my woe proceedes, 

Wearie of toile, since I have lett my dear. 

O wearie life where wanteth no distresse. 

But every thought is paide with heavinesse! 

“Too much of wearie, madam," answers Nano; and a 
little later he replies to her question: “ What should I do 
to please thee gentle squire ?" : 

A smile a day is all I will require, 

And if you pay me well the smiles you owe me, 
lie kill this cursed care or else beshrowe me. 

Nor is this quality mere prettiness: it represents a new 
attitude towards life. In Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay 
and James IV., he took the old chronicle plays (the aim of 
which was simply to arouse the patriotism of the public, as 
the miracle and morality had served to stimulate its 
religion) as the basis on which he built his pleasant frame¬ 
work of stories. Every effect, which had stamped itself 
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upon his impressionable mind, he used to further his own 
end, and his end was to please the people. We see a 
curious survival of the old Vice of the morality (not 
mentioned by Dr. Churton Collins) where in the Friers 
the devil carries away the scholar on his back. Of 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (though the play is not referred to 
by the editor) the continual influence is apparent, such as 
might be occasioned by witnessing the play, the popularity 
of which was immense, rather than by reading it: it is 
seen in the Senecan idea of flattery that pervades 
James IV., in the absurd quadruple murder in the Friers 
(the people liked blood; well, they should have it!) in his 
use of rhyme, in the haunting repetition of a word, as in 
the passage already quoted; we trace it in the structure of 
James IV., each act of which is opened and commented 
upon by Oberon and Bohun, the comic counterpart of 
Revenge and the Ghost of Andrea, who play chorus to 
Kyd’s tragedy; and when in the same play we read “ enter 
the Queene in a night gowne,” who can fail to remember 
the scene, so famous at that time, where the old Hieronimo 
makes his entry in precisely the same picturesque undress ? 
Marlowe’s influence, upon which we are inclined to think 
that Dr. Churton Collins lays misleading stress, is of the 
same nature. Greene saw how effective was the introduction 
of magic in Doctor Faustus and accordingly introduced the 
supernatural element in the Friers. But his conception of 
the magician is very different from the conception of 
Marlowe. Faustus is idealised and made to see the danger 
of his dark art: he is a man struggling between the forces 
of good and evil. Bacon is a mere magician: he has no 
compunction, only pride in his power, and at the proper 
moment a weak remorse for his employment of it. 

But through all the romantic medleys, in which morality 
and chronicle play and a host of other influences jostle, 
there runs, like a long thread of light, something which 
comes directly from the man’s own personality. Greene first 
saw the beauty of common life. From him originated— 
what has been hideously called—the Domestic Drama, 
which found its ultimate expression in that masterpiece of 
Thomas Heywood, A Woman killed with Kindness : its place 
in the history of the drama is as important as that of the 
court comedies of John Lyly; and from a mingling of the 
elegance of the one and the tenderness of the other spring 
the comedies of Shakespeare. Nashe had this quality of 
Greene in that acute mind of his, when he called him so 
aptly the Homer of Women: he did not refer only to 
Greene's long-winded love-romances. 


SCANDINAVIAN SPORT 

Flood, Fell and Forest. By Sir Henry Pottinckr. 2 vols. 

(Arnold, 25s. net.) 

Books concerned with sport and travel have been so 
inordinately numerous during the last score of years that 
the reading public has been in some danger of becoming 
satiated with this kind of dietary: the majority have 
been published by writers, who, however much they may 
have enjoyed themselves in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, however many head of game they may have 
slain, have had but the scantiest talent for interesting 
their readers. Sir Henry Pottinger has, happily, the knack 
of capturing the sympathy and the interest of his public 
at once. He is a pleasant and a cultivated writer, who 
makes, as it were, a companion of his reader from the first 
march of his narrative, and carries him contentedly along 
throughout his wanderings. To our thinking, although 
some of the matter is by no means entirely new, these are 
two of the pleasantest sporting volumes that we have 
encountered during the last three or four years. They are 
well written, fairly illustrated—some of the photographic 
reproductions are especially good—and we confess to 
having finished them with a sense of regret. The book 
leaves a pleasing recollection too often lacking after a 
perusal of the modern book of sport. 
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Sir Henry's volumes deal with many phases of sport, 
from elk hunting, in which he is a veteran and an adept, 
to the successful pursuit of trout and salmon, from sport 
with Norwegian red deer to pleasant days with ryper and 
other game birds. The author was one of the earliest 
sportsmen to wet a line on the famous Tana river. This 
was nearly fifty years ago, but the narrative of the 
expedition and its results is so fresh and so vigorous that 
it is certain to capture the reader’s attention. The chapter 
entitled “ The Realm of the Gray Terror ” describes the 
sufferings of the adventurers and their attendants, when 
traversing the mosquito-haunted fjeld of Arctic Lapland, 
which lay between them and the Tana. 

I have spoken [says Sir Henry Pottinger] with those who have 
had experience of the pests in all parts of the world as well as in that 
region [the Arctic fjeld] and for numbers, size and venom they all 
give the palm to the demons of Finmark and l.apHnd . . . The problem 
presents itself, why are the vermin so horribly bloodthirsty and so 
perfectly formed for sucking blood ? It is one of the great mysteries of 
Creation. On the uninhabited fields of Finmark they must, as a rule, 
exist on vegetable diet, the chance of blood so rarely occurs ; there is 
no local life except a few birds with impervious feathers. In the 
summer-tune the Lap drives his reindeer to the sea. No native is fool 
enough to cross the field at that season, unless he be driven thereto by 
the rare call of duty, or tempted by the gold of a mad Englishman and 
there may be, at the outside, half a dozen of such madmen in half a 
century. 

With some experience of the terrors of the Scandinavian 
mosquito we have, like the author, pondered this problem, 
for which we confess to have found nothing approaching a 
satisfactory solution. 

If the Tana was reached too late to afford its finest 
fishing, it was not, we learn from Sir Henry, too late to 
yield some excellent days. He and his friend killed many 
a heavy salmon during their sojourn, and in an hour or 
two of one of his last days the author landed a fine salmon 
of 34 lb., two others of 19 lb. and 17 lb., and an 11- 
pounder—no bad work for a brief rise in rough and 
unpromising weather. 

Bears are much scarcer in Norway than they used to be; 
they are, at the best of times, difficult beasts to find, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the success of his 
adventure described in an excellent chapter entitled 
“A Handful of Lead." How many memories, by the way, 
do these battered and misshapen pieces of lead bring 
back to the sportsman who has cut them from the carcass 
of the beast they killed! The bagging of the bear in 
question was a real piece of luck. The beast got the 
hunter’s wind at four hundred yards and moved off; yet 
a well-aimed bullet wounded it at that long range and 
drove it downhill towards the gunner. Galloping head¬ 
long, the bear came, in its frantic course, straight for the 
hunter and his guide, and was bowled over, exactly as is a 
rabbit in a gorse drive, at fifteen feet. She—it was a 
female—turned a complete summersault and lay stone 
dead. “From the tip of her black nose to the point 
where a tail ought to have been she measured five feet 
eight inches, and if minded to stand on her hind-legs 
would have attained a stature of well over six feet.” A 
lucky day that of September 17, 1891. 

Of the shooting of that gigantic deer, the elk, Sir Henry 
Pottinger has had vast experience, and the descriptions of 
many of his hunts in the lonely and primeval wildernesses 
in which these animals love to seclude themselves form by 
no means the least entertaining portions of the book. The 
illustration at p. 10, vol. ii.,shows a grand elk head, “Den 
allerstorste Oxe," a very fine example of the Scandi¬ 
navian elk. Grand, however, as are the antlers of this 
deer, they are scarcely to be compared with those carried 
by the moose of North America, especially with those 
procured of late years in Alaska. 

In the chapter on “ Wild Shooting,” Sir Henry Pottinger 
gives a curious description of a rather unique combination 
of hawking and shooting. He was shooting ryper and 
wiHow grouse with some friends on a small island off the 
coast of Norway; the game birds were singularly tame 
and unsophisticated, and fell easy victims, and no sooner did 
the numerous wild falcomdee about the island realise—as 


they quickly did—what was going on, than they joined in, 
swooped upon the grouse as they were flushed, and even 
seized the dead birds. At first the astonished sportsmen 
turned their guns upon the marauders and slew them. 

Magnificent pirates they were, feathered Vikings 1 — Norwegian 
falcon and rough-legged buzzard, long-winged and fierce-eyed even in 
death, with beak and grip like sharp steel, and tawny plumage, 
splendidly streaked and spotted. And then some feeling of humanity 
and a good deal of curiosity prevailed over the Anglo-Saxon instinct of 
slaughter, and we permitted the survivors, who regarded the fate of 
their comrades with perfect indifference, to continue their shameless- 
poaching. 

The sportsmen—three guns—on this occasion bagged, 
with muzzle-loaders and over a dog, forty-five brace 
of willow grouse and a single brace of ptarmigan. 
There is still very fine shooting to be had on some of 
those lovely northern islands, especially if they am 
looked after. On one of them, Hadseld, from fifteen 
to eighteen hundred brace of ryp>er, as well as other 
game, can be killed over dogs by two or three guns in a 
short season. To those who have once experienced the 
delight of ryper shooting over dogs, such an island must 
be, in truth, a very paradise. The chapter on “ Wiki 
Shooting ” deserves careful attention by those interested— 
and happily many of us are so—in the less sophisticated 
forms of sport with game-birds. 

“ Trout-fishing,” again, is a delightful chapter. Think 
of the joys of hooking, playing and landing such monsters 
as trout of twelve, thirteen and sixteen pounds, and one 
even of over nineteen pounds! The author’s illustration 
at p. 118 gives an excellent idea of the shape and dimen¬ 
sions of two of these lordly fish. In some ways, as the 
author regretfully admits, Scandinavia is being vulgarised, 
and here and there shot or fished out. But it will, happily, 
be many a long year before the trouting in her innume rable 
waters, many of them still unknown to the British angler, 
is ruined and destroyed. 

This is an admirable book. And the fact that some 
portions of it have previously appeared in various magazines 
should by no means deter the discriminating sportsman 
from finding it a place on his bookshelves. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH POETRY 

A History of English Poetry. By W, J. Courthope. Vol. V. 

(Macmillan, 10s. net.) 

Professor Courthope has now reached the eighteenth 
century in his elaborate History of English Poetry, and as 
might be expected, he shows himself thoroughly at home 
in dealing with the period. Perhaps for the purposes of 
the general reader, who would like to enjoy this book much 
in the same way as he enjoyed John Richard Green’s 
“ Short History of the English People,” he has gone too 
much into detail, but Mr. Courthope’s book is primarily 
intended, we should think, for purposes of reference and 
consultation, and in that light its thoroughness is a virtue 
of the highest order. It would be a very serious task to 
attempt to fellow his argument in all its windings, and at 
times we are almost inclined to think that he presses his 
theory too far. No doubt poets, like the rest of the human 
race, are extremely imitative in their character, and it is 
possible to trace the connection between the primitive 
beginnings of literature and the books written in the 
eighteenth century, just as it is possible to trace the same 
idea in the shape of a motor-car and the shape of an early 
horse-chariot. Mr. Courthope seems to have set out with 
an admirable ambition to show that the total body of 
literature is part and parcel of a harmonious whole, and it 
is not entirely his fault that we are occasionally reminded 
of those medieval historians who thought that every 
narrative should begin with the Fall of Troy. It 
would, perhaps, have been sufficient to indicate in 
more general terms the connecting links between the 
literature of various countries, and to treat the writers 
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separately from a more individual point of view. But the 
author may argue very justly that his mode of treat¬ 
ment is peculiarly suitable to the eighteenth century. 
It was a time when writers were to a great extent 
dominated by the same spirit. In prose they had taken 
their inspiration directly from the French writers, and the 
prose of the century approximates more closely in its 
characteristics to the French idea than that of any other 
period of literary activity. Individual as are such prose 
men as Dean Swift, Fielding, Smollett, and even Sterne, 
they are alike in their taste for lucidity, directness and 
simplicity. The dreamy, turgid mysticism that had found 
its highest expression in Sir Thomas Browne had passed 
away out of vision: so too had the poetic style of the 
Elizabethans. We may willingly concede much that has 
been claimed for Pope and his school, and it would be a 
□arrow definition of poetry that excluded their works, but 
the verse of the period has none of that far-reaching 
glamour which we find in Homer, in Shakespeare, and even 
in Chaucer, though he gave less rein to this particular 
quality than the rest The neatness, the antitheses, the 
sparkle of the school of Pope belong to poetry, but poetry 
of an order not quite so high. Perhaps as good a test as 
can be applied to poetry would lie in a comparison of the 
translations. It is curious that those of the Tudor period 
are still almost as readable to-day as they could have been 
at the time of their publication, while as a rule those of the 
eighteenth century sound to us dead and flat. Even 
Pope’s Homer, about which so much has been said, is no 
exception to the general rule. It yields less of the original 
poetry than did Chapman’s, and will not compare with 
some of those published in our time, though of course, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out, the tendency is always to 
like best that which comes from our contemporaries, 
with whose language and thought we have more sympathy 
and familiarity than with those of a departed age whose 
niceties of expression are constantly lost. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of this book is that 
which deals with the early romantic movement, although 
we cannot profess to be able to follow the argument as 
closely as is desired. The first important name dealtwith 
is Allan Ramsay, and we are told that in “ The Gentle 
Shepherd ” : 

his inspiration seems also to be sometimes derived from classical 
sources, as in the following bucolic duet;— 

PIGGY. 

When first my dear laddie gaed to the green hill, 

An' I at ewe-milking first say’d my young skill, 

To bear the milk-bowie nae pain was to me 
When I at the bughting foregathered wi' thee. 

PAT 1 R. 

When corn-riggs waved yellow, an' blue heather-bells 
Bloom’d bonny on muirland and sweet-rising fells, 

Nae birns, briars, or breckens, gaed trouble to me, 

Gif I found the berries right ripen'd for thee. 

PBGGY. 

When thou ran or wrestled or putted the stane, 

An' cam' aff the victor, my heart was aye fain; 

Thy ilka sport manly gae pleasure to me, 

For nane can putt, wrestle, or run swift as thee. 

PAT 1 K. 

Our Jenny sings saftly the Conden-broom-hnowes; 

And Rosie lilts sweetly the Milking the Ewes ; 

There’s few Jenny Nettles like Nancy can sing ; 

At Thro' the Wood, Laddie, Bess gars our lugs ring : 

But when my deaf Peggy sings wi' better skill 
The Boatman, Tweedside, or 7 he Lass o' the Mill, 

It’s mony times sweeter an' pleasing to me; 

For though they sing nicely, they oannot like thee. 

PBGGY. 

How easy can lasses trow what they desire! 

An’ praises sae kindly increases love's fire: 

Gie me still this pleasure; my study shall be 
To mak' mysel’ betti r and sweeter for thee. 


It is difficult to understand what Mr. Courthope means, 
unless he is referring to the mere accident of form. He 
could scarcely have taken a passage from Allan Ramsay 
more redolent of the Scottish border, the Scottish peasant 
and his blunt character, than these lines. Honest Allan 
himself, as is very evident from the pages of his “ Ever¬ 
green,” has a fine taste for the minstrels of his native 
land.andhis style, no doubt, was formed on these, while his 
inspiration was drawn from his native country. Whoever 
has written of “ the loves and the ways Of simple swains ” 
has dealt with the same material, whether it be Theocritus 
or Robert Burns, Moschus or Allan Ramsay. The shepherd 
and the shepherdess have experienced the same pains and 
pleasures, lived under the same suns and felt the same 
rains, and existed in all times and all countries, in classic 
Greece and in shaggy Scotland. The poetical mind 
naturally suggests a similar treatment, except in so far as 
individuals are strikingly different. The scene witnessed 
by Theocritus and Burns, though it might conceivably be 
the same, would come out in very differ eat colours. 
Again, the distinguishing feature of Ramsay appears to lie 
in a love of simplicity and naturalness more than in 
romance. 

Curiously enough, following this study of Allan Ramsay 
comes a little essay on Shenstone, who may be described 
as the Watteau of the poets. It was scarcely romance, 
however, but pastoralism, to which Shenstone was return¬ 
ing. The next names to greet us are those of Collins and 
Gray; one is elaborately contrasted with the other, not 
altogether to the advantage of Gray as the following 
passage will show: 

In his odes the ethic or elegiac spirit predominates, and is expressed 
by the union of substantives with carefully chosen single epithets, and 
by the antithetical turn of the sentence. This is according to the 
Latin genius, of which Gray’s own verse compositions in that language 
show that he was full; who, in his ' Elegy , for example, does not 
feel tlie stately march of Latin verse ? 

Th' applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone, 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined, 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride, 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Perhaps the fact that the English temper is more nearly allied to the 
Roman than to the Greek, joined to the superiority of Gray in point of 
workmanship, is sufficient to account for the greater popularity which 
his poems have always enjoyed among bis countrymen compared with 
those of Collins. The complete assimilation of subject and style in 
the Elegy and the masterly treatment of English history in The 
Bard are more potent illustrations of the civic tendencies of the 
Renaissance in England than is the subtle allegory of the Ode to 
Liberty. 

Mr. Courthope tells us that his reason for dwelling on 
these contrasted qualities is that Collins and Gray are the 
“ two last lyrical poets of England whose art is consciously 
directed by the genius of the Classical Renaissance.” A 
more definite effort at romance was first attempted by 
Ossian. Mr. Courthope’s true aim seems tobe toshow that 
Macpherson was essentially fraudulent. He takes very 
little account of the fact that the compositions ol Ossian have 
certainly been proved to contain fine fragments of Gaelic 
poetry, and even in the passage which he quotes for 
animadversion there is a quality of picturesqueness that has 
suggested many a fine touch to subsequent poets of greater 
refinement than Macpherson. 

As the dark shades of autumn fly Over hills of grass; so gloomy, 
dark, successive, came the chiefs of Lochhn’s echoing -woods. Tall as 
the stag of Morven, moved stately before them the King. His shining 
shield is on his side, like a flame on the heath at,night; when the world 
is silent and dark, and the traveller sees some ghost sporting in his 
beam! Dimly gleam the hills around, and show indistinctly their 
oaks! A blast from the troubled ocean removed the settled mast. 
The sons of Erin appear like a ridge of rocks on the coast; when 
mariners on shores unknown are trembling at veering winds . . . 
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As a hundred winds on Morven; as the stream of a hundred hills; 
as clouds fly successive over heaven; as the dark ocean assails the 
shore of the desert: so roaring, so vast, so terrible, the armies mixed 
on Lena's echoing heath. The groan of the people spread over the 
hills: it was like the thunder of night, when the clouds burst on Cona; 
and a thousand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow wind. . . . 

Such were our words when Gaul's loud voice came growing on the 
wind. He waved on high the sword of his father. We rushed to 
death and wounds. As waves, white bubbling over the deep, come 
swelling, roaring on; as rocks of ooze meet roaring waves; so foes 
attacked and fought. Man met with man, and steel with steel. 
Shields sound and warriors fall. As a hundred hammers on the red 
son of the furnace, so rose, so rung their swords. 

A closer study of Scottish verse would have supplied Mr 
Courthope with many suggestive and beautiful examples 
of the early work of the romantic school. The class of 
poetry to which we refer may be exemplified in these verses 
from William Hamilton’s “Braes of Yarrow.” 

B. 

Busk ye then, busk, my bonny bonny bride. 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow : 

Busk ye and lo'e me on the banks o’ Tweed, 

And think nae mair on the Braes o' Yarrow. 

A. 

How can I busk a bonny, bonny bride ? 

How can I busk a winsome marrow ? 

How lo’e him on the banks o’ Tweed, 

That slew my luve on the Braes o’ Yarrow ? 

O Yarrow fields 1 may never never rain. 

Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover; 

For there was basely slain my luve; 

My luve, as he had not been a lover. 

The boy put on his robes, his robes of green. 

His purple veil,—'twas my awn sewing. 

Ah, wretched me! I little little kenned 
He was in these to meet his ruin I 

The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 

Unheedful of my dole and sorrow ; 

But ere the toofal of the night 
He lay a corpse on tie Braes o' Yarrow. 

There must have been an atmosphere suitable to this kind 
of verse before it was produced, and a great deal of it came 
into being between the middle and the end of the century 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 

The Military Life of H.R.H, George, Duke of Cambridge. By 
Colonel Wiu.ouqhbv Verner. Two volumes. (Murray, 
36s. net.) 

"You can let them know,” said the Duke to Colonel 

Vemer, “ that I am not quite such a d-d old fool as 

some of them say ” ; and the result is two bulky volumes 
which practically contain a history of the army during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It is a history of an 
interregnum between the decaying army over which the 
Duke of Wellington mourned and the army of to*day with 
its Councils and General Staff: it is, in particular, a history 
which would form an excellent groundwork for a study of 
the conflict between so-called economy and efficiency. The 
materials were innumerable, for the Duke left thousands 
of letters and memoranda from all sorts of people and 
upon all sorts of subjects. There are, in the first place, 
his letters from Queen Victoria dealing with every broad 

S uestion of reform, and treating more than once of such 
etails as beards (Her Majesty called it this important 
subject); his letters from Generals abroad, who always 
corresponded with him privately as well as officially; his 
correspondence with Secretaries of State and Governors ; 
his own official memoranda, and bis diaries. Out of all 
this mass Colonel Vemer has made a book of which the 
interest is not spoiled by its size nor yet by its inadequate 
index, and he has shown himself worthy of the task 
entrusted to him. It is to be hoped that a further selection 
from these papers may be given to another generation, for 
there must undoubtedly be much of interest which cannot I 


well be published now. The present work shows signs 
of careful choice, but some of the extracts are superfluous, 
and it seems unnecessary to have reproduced the Duke’s 
diaries of wars between foreign powers, as they contain 
nothing of historical value and little criticism. 

There is one small, but by no means unimportant, part 
of the book which is anything but satisfactory. Colonel 
Willoughby Vemer’s criticisms do not always convince, 
but his remarks about the Boer War of 1881 are entirely 
relieved of that judgment and perspicacity which won the 
Duke’s approval. After stating that Sir George Colley 
was sent “ to administer the affairs of the Transvaal ” in 
c88o, Colonel Vemer proceeds to say: 

With our present knowledge of the numbers and fighting capacity 
of the Boers, Sir George Colley's strategical disposition of half¬ 
battalions and odd companies strikes one with sheer amazement. But 
in justice to his memory, it must be remembered that at the time he 
wrote the elements of rebellion were, though deep-seated, but com¬ 
paratively limited in their powers for evil; and that to slami> out a 
smouldering fire, and to arrest the progress of a huge conflagration, are 
very different operations. 

What is meant by Sir George being sent “ to administer” 
will be best appreciated by those who know the facts of 
the case as stated by his widow in her very able reply 
to Mr. Morley’s attack in his Life of Gladstone. Mr. 
Morley’s attack was humanly explicable: he had to defend 
his hero. Colonel Verner seems to delight in raking up 
some of the comments sure to be made on an unsuccess¬ 
ful action. The Duke was a far more lenient critic 
than many, but in any case his remarks on Colley’s 
tactics at Majuba would be interesting, especially his 
opinion that it was “ a dreadful mistake on the part of 
poor Colley to have taken up with him on such a difficult 
duty portions of various Regiments.” Colonel Verner 
abstains from comment on the action at Laing’s Nek 
except to call it a “disastrous repulse,” which is scarcely 
adequate when we remember that one of the foremost of 
military historians has stated that Colley “ missed success 
on that occasion by just one of those incidents which a 
slightly larger force would have enabled him to repair." 
And who was responsible for the want of cavalry which 
Colley had “ felt cruelly ” when he wrote from Mount 
Prospect in February 1881 ? Was it the optimism of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley that had led to the King’s Dragoon 
Guards being sent to India, or was it the Duke who yielded 
to pressure at home to reduce an expensive garrison which 
was in an unsatisfactory state ? Obviously the whole 
tale has not been told; it looks as if the opportunity 
to do so had once more passed by, and until it is told 
“ poor Colley ” must suffer for the sins of others. “ Ini- 
quissima haec bellorum conditio est: prospers omnes sibi 
vindicant, adversa uni imputantur” ; and the old aphorism 
from Tacitus seems more than ever applicable to modern 
circumstances. 

Of the many great soldiers dealt with incidentally in this 
book, it is naturally Lord Wolseley of whom most is said. 
His optimism, which has always been proverbial in the 
army, is often shown in his letters, but it is interesting to 
note that in September 1899 he thought the Boer War 
would be the most serious England had ever had : a fore¬ 
cast the more remarkable because at that time the opinion 
was by no means general. Lord Wolseley, as Mr. Archibald 
Forbes used to tell with great exasperation, disliked war 
correspondents intensely—in fact he went so far as to call 
them drones—and it would appear that he is intolerant of 
other forms of criticism. Writing from Maritzburg in 
February 1880, he says : 

Everything is very quiet at present in the Transvaal, but letters 
like those which the pestilent Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., writes to the 
Times are calculated to do much mischief there. 

The epithet is so unparliamentary in itself that one is 
almost tempted to look up the files of the Times. The 
Duke of Cambridge had a happier method of dealing with 
scribblers, and his remark about the officer who had 
written a book on the Crimean War, and who sought 
employment in China, is delightful. 
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I think [he wrote] China will be a very suitable place for him, 
especially with regard to the annoyance which has been caused by the 
publication of his book. 

His humour certainly was gentler but less epigram¬ 
matic than that of Wellington, who wrote of an officer 
reluctant to go abroad : “ He must sell or sail.” In con¬ 
nection with China, however, Colonel Verner tells a story 
of patriotism which deserves to be recorded, if only 
because of its pathos. In 1857 the Duke offered the 
command to the veteran Sir Colin Campbell, who very 
reasonably declined, as he was a martyr to fever and ague, 
first contracted at Walcheren, and had already spent 
twenty-one years in tropical climates. When, a few 
months later, the crisis in India arose, the veteran at once 
responded to the call. But the pathos of the story lies 
more in the fact that the gallant Sir John Burgoyne, 
being at the time in his seventy-fifth year, offered to go to 
China when he heard that there was a difficulty in finding 
a general officer to take the command. It is a wonderful 
example of devotion to duty; but they were men who had 
been schooled by the greatest exponent of duty that 
England, or any nation, can show—the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Between Wellington and the Duke of Cambridge there 
can be little comparison ; but they had in common a 
remarkable sense of duty to the Sovereign, which, by 
reason of their position, they were able to show. In their 
struggles with army questions in time of peace, too, they 
can be compared, but in the Duke of Cambridge’s day (if 
half a century may be called a “ day ”) the public was 
gradually beginning to realise what the army was meant 
to do, and so his difficulties were less. The prejudice and 
ignorance of the present on army matters are as nothing 
compared with those of a century ago, although it is quite 
true to say that the see-saw of reduction and increase of 
establishment, according as war seemed far or remote, 
has gone on since the day when the Duke of Cambridge 
was first appointed Commander-in-Chief with the same 
regularity as since the standing army was first instituted. 

We have said that this book is really a history in outline 
of the army. It is more than that; it is a history of what 
the army might have been. An interesting appendix gives 
some of the many far-sighted measures which the Duke 
proposed, measures either of his own origination or to 
which he lent his help. In 1853, for example, he was 
recommending a system of retirement of general officers 
which was eventually adopted in 1871. But that is not a 
case of great foresight, for at the time when the suggestion 
was made there were thirteen generals on the active list 
who had seventy years’ service and upwards! His early 
advocacy of a real Reserve, of the holding of manoeuvres 
on a large scale, of the formation of a Defence Committee 
(proposed in 1876, adopted in 1903), and of the value of 
mounted infantry, shows that in many respects the Duke 
was far from being the conservative he is often said to 
have been. One of his greatest achievements was the 
foundation of the Staff College system in its modern form, 
and that is the best answer to those who accuse him of a 
conservatism prejudicial to the service. The fact that the 
Duke, with reason, objected to the men who, after graduat¬ 
ing at Camberley, looked upon the Staff College simply as 
a means of personal advancement, led to the idea that he 
disliked the College. In a similar way the Duke was often 
said to be out of sympathy with the Volunteers, simply 
because he had no sympathy with the Brighton field-days, 
and had the courage to tell the Volunteers that they must 
drill and not play. Incidents of this kind led to his 
being much misunderstood. Even when he was on his 
way to the Crimea, he was criticised in an absurd and 
unreasoning way, and Punch produced a cartoon of Hector 
(Mr. Punch) chiding Paris (H.R.H.) for not hastening to 
the front. The fact that he had been charged with a 
secret mission to Vienna was unknown to these wise 
gentlemen at home, who a short time afterwards 
virulently attacked Lord Raglan. There was, of course, 
a precedent, if any one wanted to find one, and the iron I 


shutters at Apsley House to serve as a reminder. Colonel 
Verner sums up his career very happily: 

The views and ideals of his whole military life can best be summe 
up by saying that throughout he wasperfectly "Straight ”; and that his 
sole object was to do the best he could, according to his lights, not 
only for the particular units or individuals which composed the force 
he commanded, but for the general welfare, from a national point of_ 
view, of the great institution which he loved to describe as the' 
" King's Army.” 


THE LAST BOOK OF LAFCADIO HEARN 

The Romance of the Milky Way. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

(Constable, 5s. net.) 

Perhaps you might find your way to some Japanese hamlet in 
which there are no trees nor flowers, but never to any hamlet wher 
there is no visible poetry. You might wander—as I have done—into a 
settlement so poor that you could not obtain there . . . even a cup of 
real tea; but I do not believe that you could discover a settlement in 
which there is nobody capable of making a poem. 

This is the aspect of Japanese life upon which Lafcadio 
Hearn was never tired of dwelling. Hts books bear witness 
that the truth, which Shelley sounded in his great prose 
rhapsody—the truth that in poetry lies the real strength 
of every nation—is quietly recognised among the Japanese 
and celebrated in a hundred customs of their national life 
and in all the rites of their religion. The moral teaching 
in their schools is simply the cultivation of the flower of 
beauty which exists in every mind, and which, as they 
know, may become the mind’s strongest defence against 
outrageous destiny. “ Poetry in Japan is universal as the 
air.” “ Admiral Togo ”—we quote from the last sketch in 
this volume, a letter from Japan, written soon after the 
outbreak of the war: “Admiral Togo sent to Tokyo for 
some flowering trees in pots—inasmuch as his responsi¬ 
bilities allowed him no chance of seeing the cherry-flowers 
and the plum-blossoms in their season,’’ That is finely 
significant and told without any points of exclamation. 
It is no wonder that a strange grace surrounds the life of 
such a people; and this grace is in all the work of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who loved it and was able to give his love expres¬ 
sion. To ‘‘The Romance of the Milky Way” belongs 
another and a sadder attraction; for it is the last book 
that will ever come from its beauty-loving author. 

The first story, from which the book is named, is con¬ 
nected with an old festival, which still survives in the 
country districts, the festival of Tanabata - Sana, the 
Weaving Lady of the Milky Way. To her and to her 
husband, Hikoboshi, poems are written on coloured papers 
and attached to bamboos, which are set on the roofs of the 
houses; and after the festival the bamboos are cast with 
the poems into the nearest stream and are taken away by 
the stream’s current. They were two lovers (the legend 
says) who on earth, because their great love made them 
neglect their work, were not allowed to meet except during 
one night in the autumn ; and then only when the river 
which separated them was not swollen by rain—“ tende- 
bantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” Their great love 
endured, and they became stars. But still the river of 
heaven flowed between them, and, if there was rain on their 
one night, another year must elapse before their meeting. 
So all the people wish for a fair sky on that seventh night 
of the seventh month—and in the morning there is a pro¬ 
cession of children, and all the boys hathe in the stream, 
having first thrown into the water a leaf on which is 
written 

Drowsiness drift away, 

Leaves of vigour remain. 

And the story (with its many variants) ends with poems 
which have been written concerning the legend. The 
quality of their expression is hidden behind the dark veil 
of language, but the thought with its power of suggestion 
remains in the translation, like the tiny brilliance of a 
glow-worm in a dark lane: 

Even as dewlight off the rose, 

In the mind a jewel sows. 
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The second sketch bears the fascinating name of “ Goblin 
Poetry,’’ and, as the title suggests, is a little treatise on 
Japanese goblinry with more of these brief poems, which 
Lafcadio Hearn found in a collection of three volumes, 
while he was once groping in an old book-shop. Here we 
read of the H&k6 crabs, the angry spirits of dead H&ke 
warriors, who, as a poem says, “ marshalled on the beach 
at ebb of tide obliquely glare at the apparition of this 
miserable world ” ; of the statues of Jizo, which are said 
to walk by night in disguise through the villages; of the 
Umi-Bozu, who rises from the deep in foul weather to 
seize upon his prey; of the spirits that live in the flowers, 
and of the scholar to whom the soul of a peony ministered, 
in the form of a lovely maid, but she was no “mankind 
person.” “Because you loved peonies so much I was able 
to take human shape and serve you. But now this Teki- 
Shin-Ketsu has come—and he is a person of dreadful pro¬ 
priety—and I dare not keep this form any longer,” says 
the Soul of the Peony, and then she goes away. 

The book ends with a Letter from Japan to which 
reference has already been made. The last work of 
Lafcadio Hearn lacks nothing of that delicacy of expres¬ 
sion, of that beauty and depth of thought which caused 
his earlier books to be sought after and cherished by 
the “ many who are yet the few.” Nothing, we may 
add, could be less in keeping with the tone of the book 
than the red emblem which is stamped on every page, 
and the red and black of the binding, which might, 
perhaps, be suitable for a text-book of the rites of some 
bad devil-worshippers. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

(1) The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated and Edited by James 
Moffat, D.D. In two volumes—vol. ii. (Williams & 
Norgate, 10s. 6(1.) 

(2) The Evolution of Religion. By L. R. Farneli., D.Litt. 
(Williams & Norgate, 5s. net.) 

(8) Comparative Religion: its Genesis and Growth. Bv Louis 
Henry Jordan. With an Introduction by Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D., etc. (T. & T. Clark, 12s. net.) 

(4) The Church of Christ. By A Layman. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
4s.) 

The latest addition to Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s 
excellent “ Theological Translation Library ” (1) completes 
the English edition of Dr. Harnack’s study of Christianity 
in the first three centuries, which has been admirably 
translated by Dr. Moffat. It is the best account that 
we have yet had of the way in which Christianity 
spread over the civilised world; no other book enables 
one to form so clear a conception of the position of the 
Christian Church in the Roman Empire at the time 
of its official recognition by Constantine, and of the 
stages by which it reached that position. The diffi¬ 
culty of arriving at exact conclusions in regard to this 
period is enormous; Dr. Harnack would be the first to 
admit that there are very many historical problems which 
he has not solved—many which will probably never be 
solved. Who, for instance, can say positively what was 
the position of bishops in the second, or even the third 
century ? On this obscure point Dr. Harnack differs from 
that eminent authority. Monsignor Duchesne, though, as 
he himself says, the difference is perhaps more apparent 
than real. Monsignor Duchesne holds that, up to the 
middle of the third century, there was but one episcopal 
Church in Gaul, that of Lyons, whose bishop had jurisdic¬ 
tion from the Rhine to the Pyrenees. Dr. Harnack con¬ 
siders that territorial jurisdiction had not developed so 
early, and that the bishop of Lyons was probably merely 
the principal bishop; if there were, in fact, no other 
bishops in Gaul, it must, he thinks, have been because 
Christians were nowhere else sufficiently numerous, since, 
generally speaking, every Christian community that was 


more than a mere handful had a bishop. It seems to us 
that, at present, j udgment on this point must be suspended. 
The argument is a little obscured by the use of the term 
“ metropolitan” as opposed to “provincial bishop,” since 
the former term now implies provincial jurisdiction. And 
Dr. Moffat should not write “ Vienna ” when Vienne is 
meant. 

As regards Britain, Dr. Harnack seems to us to under¬ 
rate, with Mommsen, the extent and force of Roman 
influence on the province. But the military character of the 
Roman colony perhaps accounts for the late introduction 
of Christianity, of which there is no trace in Britain before 
180 a.d. The army, as Dr. Harnack shows, was much less 
permeated by Christianity than was civil society, partly 
because a large party among Christians held, like St. 
Francis and the Quakers after them, that military service 
was incompatible with the Christian profession. 

Where the book is disappointing is in its attempted 
explanation of the remarkable way in which Christianity 
spread, and in its inadequate treatment of external in¬ 
fluences. It is surely not enough to say that Christianity 
was able to absorb so many diverse elements because 
“ viewed in its essence, it was something simple,” t.e., a 
belief in “ God as the Father, the Judge, and the Redeemer 
of men, revealed in and through Jesus Christ.” Even if 
this definition of “essential” Christianity be valid— 
as we are by no means ready to allow—Mahometan¬ 
ism, “ viewed in its essence," was still more simple, yet 
it remained stagnant and exclusive. Nor can we admit 
that the religious and social organisation of Christianity 
was a thing so “novel and unheard-of” on Greek ana 
Roman soil as Dr. Harnack maintains. He dismisses far 
too lightly the consideration of the Greek and Roman 
guilds, and altogether ignores the Mysteries. The idea of 
Christian truth as a mystery to be revealed only to the 
initiate and hidden from the world is already to be found 
in the Fourth Gospel, and it steadily developed; it was 
doubtless the chief cause of the disciplina arcani. But Dr. 
Harnack is hampered by his insistence on the “ fixed 
nature ” of what he calls “ essential” Christianity. 

Dr. Farnell’s volume of Hibbert Lectures (2) to some 
extent supplements Dr. Harnack’s book. It does not 
profess to be more than an introduction to the vast 
subject of comparative religion, but it contains much that 
is suggestive and valuable, and the two chapters on ritual 
purification and the evolution of prayer are real contribu¬ 
tions to the study of these important matters. The im¬ 
possibility of fully developing the argument, which is 
involved in the small compass of the book, makes the 
conclusions sometimes appear more arbitrary than they 
probably are in reality. But Dr. Farneli warns the 
student against hasty conclusions—a warning far from 
unnecessary. The enterprising f olk-lorist has brought some 
discredit on the study of comparative religion; and even 
so distinguished an investigator as Dr. Frazer has a dan¬ 
gerous inclination towards explaining everything by one 
formula. Particularly timely is Dr. Farnell’s caution 
against the fallacious assumption that the religious prac¬ 
tices of existing savage peoples afford sufficient data for 
general inductions as to the religion of primitive humanity. 
Moreover, the anthropologist, as our author says, has 
gone too far afield; so far, at least, as the comparison of 
Christianity is concerned, the Mediterranean basin is likely 
to be a more fruitful field for investigation than Central 
Australia. Dr. Farneli, by the way, is too ready to assume 
that symbolism and sacra men talism are incompatible with 
the highest forms of religion; that view hardly allows for 
the facts of human nature. -His remarks on Confession 
suggest that he is not fully informed as to the early history 
of the practice in the Christian Church; and, as is too 
often the case, he does not seem to have acquired a know¬ 
ledge of living Catholic rites, e.g., he evidently does not 
know that the blessing of the water, which he mentions as 
an old custom on the Eve of the Epiphany, is still part of 
the Office of Holy Saturday (or Easter Eve). 

Mr. Jordan’s book (3) is of the nature of a work of 
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reference, and must have involved great labour. It gives 
a complete statement of the aims, the history and the 
present position of the study of comparative religion. 
From its very nature it can hardly be said to make 
interesting reading; but it will be found invaluable as a 
manual. An excellent feature of the book is the brief 
accounts of all the principal investigators. 

The modest aim of “ A Layman ” (4) is to make “ the 
teachings of Christ and His ambassadors understood and 
properly presented to the world,” apparently for the first 
time. The author sketches the history of Christianity with 
all the assurance of ignorance and then with equal assur¬ 
ance expounds his own theological views. It is the sort of 
book that would have been produced in this country half 
a century ago by a retired major with views on the 
Apocalypse; its publication by a firm of repute is an unkind 
comment on the intellectual standard of America. 


TANTARUM FEMINA RERUM 
Emma, Lady Hamilton. By Walter Sichel. (Constable, 
21s. net.) 

It is easier to ascribe a definite religious belief to Nelson 
than to most of the world’s greatest men of action, and 
tjiis fact makes it all the more difficult to understand his 
character. The “ God of Battles " was to him so strong a 
support, and his faith was so genuine and simple, that it 
is hard to understand why his mind never seemed to grasp 
more fully the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount. 
His sense of duty to his country was great: and bis duty 
to his wife was neglected. Add the problem of the duel 
of sex, and the result is something more insoluble than the 
squaring of the circle. 

Mr. Walter Sichel is driven to the same conclusion. No 
newly discovered letters can explain the inversion of the 
accepted standards, the consecration of a love which 
discarded wedlock, and the exaltation of wifeliness above 
wifehood. All that can be done now is to show the better 
side of Lady Hamilton’s character. Her physical beauty 
endures, thanks chiefly to Romney, for all to see and 
admire. Her portraits alone would account for the Bishop 
of Derry’s: 

Ah, Emma, who’d ever be wise 
If madness were loving of thee ! 

Mr. Sichel, however, paints her character too, and tells 
us what good, too often forgotten, was said of her by those 
who knew her. There are two eighteenth-century catch¬ 
words which apply with peculiar force to her—Nature and 
Sensibility. A child of nature she certainly was, and it is 
this quality which makes it evident that Nelson was in no 
sense her dupe : artless she was not, but designedly artful 
she never was. As to “sensibility,” it is “a thing of 
temperament and not of art,” and a very difficult thing to 
explain and to define. Mr. Sichel hazards that it meant 
"rather the intuition that imparts as well as absorbs the 
moods and feelings outside it” ; intuition here seems a 
happy word, for it was certainly not from volition that her 
sensibility sprang. A better-known characteristic, which 
is curious in a woman of lowly origin, was her ambition, 
which found its greatest opportunity at Naples. It was 
innate and not the result of circumstances. Twelve years 
before the battle of the Nile Greville wrote of her: 

She is capable of aspiring to any line which would be celebrated, 
and it would be indifferent when on that key whether she was Lucretia 
or Sappho, or Scaevola or Regulus; anything grand, masculine or 
feminine, she could take up, and if she took up the part of Scaevola, 
she would be. as much offended if she was told she was a woman, as 
she would be, if she assumed Lucretia, and was told she was 
masculine. 

What Emma was to artists is well known, and nothing 
could be more delightful than Romney's sepia studies, 
reproduced in this volume; but Mr. Sichel’s description of 
her deserves to be quoted: 

To Romney then, as afterwards to Nelson, she was a Muse; a Muse 
camnraaicating and inspiring, or at least, a medium of inspiration. To 


the part of Muse the symmetry of her form and features—those of a 
Greek statue or intaglio—the classical yet mobile mouth which artists 
from the first singled out as a miracle, the auburn tresses touched with 
gold, that released from their fillets, swayed around her dancing feet, 
the clear deep grey-violet of the large soulful eyes, all lent them¬ 
selves. 

The old Bishop of Derry thought her creation betokened 
a “glorious mood” in her Creator, and one can quite 
believe that this woman, who transformed the art of 
Romney, was, as Beckford said, mistaken in the dawn by 
an old Italian woman for a statue of the Virgin. To 
Nelson she was not only a Muse but a Saint, so that 
if we can grant the possibility of his mental attitude 
towards her we can explain to some extent his 
writing: “Have we a nice church at Merton? We will 
set an example of goodness to the under parishioners.” 
The conspiracy of silence, after the birth of Horatia is 
more easily explained and more to be regretted. Captain 
Mahan, says Mr. Sichel, hardly fathoms the secrets of two 
hearts : the American historian might well reply that Mr. 
Sichel makes too much of it, for, as he says in a recent 
article, Nelson “saw duty fairer than the daughters of 
men.” It is not all who will agree with Mr. Sichel’s con¬ 
clusions, but none can dispute the fact that “ in loving 
Nelson when she was most powerful and most respected 
she risked her all, and from mutual help arose their 
mutual love.” It is good to remember this of the woman 
who played so memorable a hand in the game of history. 

Mr. Sichel’s book is more than a biography of this 
remarkable woman: it might almost be called a history. 
His net is all-embracing and his capacity for taking pains 
is great. Scarcely a page has less than three footnotes, 
and every page shows a wide knowledge of literature and 
history. Digressions are numerous, for Mr. Sichel is 
prodigal of his knowledge, but they do nothing to detract 
from the charm of a delightful book. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY OXFORD 

“ How many horses have you got up th s term ? ” “ Only 
got four at present, but I’m having two more later.” That 
is a fragment of the conversation which the writer over¬ 
heard some years ago while dining at the Gridiron Club at 
Oxford. There were, if he remembers rightly, shaded lights 
on the table ; there was an excellent dinner mainly com¬ 
posed of the cooking called French ; there were good 
trained waiters, and some few of the company were in 
evening dress. It was a scene of what we might call 
luxury and refinement, and it has been vividly brought 
back to memory by passages of a book lately published by 
Mr. Heinemann, “ The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale, 
their Lives and their Letters.” The picture of Oxford 
painted in his letters home by George Fothergill, who went 
up to Queen's in 1722—six years before Johnson went to 
Pembroke—is a very different picture. There was luxury, 
if little refinement at Oxford in those days. The Whig 
satirist who wrote in a little periodical published a few 
years later called Terra Filius, describes the dandy of his 
day with his stiff silk gown “ which rustles in the wind jis 
he struts along,” his flax tie-wig, his white stockings and 
ruffled shirt. He appears to have lived a v,ry idle and 
elegant existence, and to have spent most of his time at 
different coffee-houses. We remember Gibbon’s phrase: 
“ the velvet cap was the cap of liberty; ” and Gibbon himself 
was a Gentleman Commoner, who “ eloped,” as he calls it, 
whenever he liked, from Oxford to London. We remember, 
too, Gilbert White with his “ mountain wine ” and his crest 
engraved on his teaspoons. But the other side of the 
picture was a far greater contrast to the bright side in those 
days than it is to-day. There are poor scholars, of course, 
now : there are even scholars for whom the ordinary expenses 
of college life are too heavy to be borne, but the poorest of 
them would be wealthy by the side of George Fothergill 
or of Samuel Johnson., Not that George wsa’desti¬ 
tute. His father was a “ statesman ” of Ravenstonedale 
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in Westmoreland; but though his own house was 
doubtless plentifully supplied (we find poor George long¬ 
ing, in Oxford, for " a little of your Christmas pye ”), 
money was not easily spared. “ The sum he received from 
home does not seem to have exceeded £20 to £30 a year,” 
and it is clear that he had a hard struggle—not always 
successful—to "make things meet.” Let us say at once 
that that phrase of his does not apply to his clothes, of 
which we hear a good deal. “ You may make,” he writes 
after a year’s residence, “ the stockings and shirts much 
the same bigness with those I had when I came. I’m not 
much grown.” 

He should have grown, had he been properly fed, for he 
was*only a boy of sixteen, though a scholar of Queen’s, 
when he came from home, riding on horseback in the care 
of the carrier and taking a week on the journey—and 
never to see Ravenstonedale again for nearly forty years. 
And this is what he writes in his first letter : 

I can give no account of the price of anything my tutor has got in, 
for he does not let me know. I am in the same room as I was first in, 
but my tutor has spoke for another, which I hope I shall go into shortly, 
and it pleases me pretty well, and is without a bed-fellow. We have 
prayers daily, twice in our new chapel, for the most part at 6 a.m. 
and always at 5 in the afternoon. 

So George’s money (with the exception of a very little 
pocket-money and an occasional “ tip ") is in the hands of 
his tutor, and he is proud—equally proud three years 
later—to get a room to himself. George appears to have 
been a very good boy—for boy is all we can call him. He 
was never, so far as we know, “ sconced,” like Johnson, 
twopence for cutting a lecture " not worth a penny.” And 
though he never gives expression to such sentiments as 
Johnson’s beautiful “ A man who becomes Jorden’s pupil 
becomes his son,” he had a tutor who was both honest and 
kind. The days were not really so very far distant when 
the tutor had to collect his stipend from his pupils (hence, 
O unhappy undergraduates of to-day, the title of “ col¬ 
lections ”); but there is a significant entry in one of 
George’s letters : 

My tutor continues to show me much respect, and seems to be very 
much for my continuing on the Foundation. He has received the 
money you sent him on my account, and so have I, for which I return 
you unfeigned thanks. I believe it will be as well to let giving him the 
half-crown alone; 'tis a thing not very common. 

Still, with such generous parents and so good a tutor, 
it was a hard fight. George started it in high spirits : he 
was going, indeed, to keep up to the fashions. “ None in 
college but myself wear yam stockings,” says the young 
dalesman in his first letter, written in April. By October 
his tone has changed. It has turned cold, and George has 
been six months from home : “I shall make use of my 
yam stockings a little this winter.” And a year later : 
“ My breeches were both so bad, that I was forced to get 
Henry Hall to make me up a pair.” Much of his clothes 
and some of his food came from home by the carrier, just as 
Carlyle looked to the carrier when he was a student at 
Edinburgh; and George so delighted in a piece of beef 
(“ James Ward, Joseph Elliotson, and I cut a collop or 
two of it last night, very sweetly ”) that we cannot but 
suspect he had too little meat for a growing boy. 

In 1723 he was admitted “ on Servitor,” by the inter¬ 
cession of his tutor. That brought him £8 a year, and his 
tutor helped him further by getting some one else made 
“ junior ” servitor, and so " freed me from a slavery which 
I always dreaded, and which I could not well have under¬ 
gone.” And he proceeds : 

My tutor likewise has given me a Gentleman Comoner last night, 
which I called up this morning. ... So that for calling up, I have 
about five pounds per year, viz. five shillings a quarter of each of the 
three ComOners which I had before, which comes to three pounds a 
year, and ten shillings a quarter for this Gentleman Com. : which 
makes up five pounds. 

George Fothergill was a gentleman and the son of a 
gentleman ; and he had to make “ things meet " by calling 
Commoners and Gentlemen Commoners in the morning. 
And he lives, as his accounts show, from the beginning of 


August to the end of November on £12 2s. rod., of which 
tutorage absorbed a guinea and books twenty-six shilings. 
“ I believe”, lie writes on October 18, 1723 (in the same 
letter which bewails the fate of his breeches), “ I was this 
quarter about one pound fourteen shillings in Battles, 
which is considerably less than I used to be.” No wonder 
he was “ not much grown ” ! 

It was partly, no doubt, actual want of money, but very 
largely the position which want of money entails, which 
caused George to lead the life rather of a schoolboy (or a 
servant) than of a man. 

I'm now, and have been a pretty while, very well contented with a 
college life, notwithstanding our great confinement. . . . I’ve scarce 
been a mile out of Oxford above twice, scarce ever had a hat upon my 
head, and never been on horseback since I came to this place. And, 
if I could give myself liberty, I could long to see you all, and if we all 
live till a new summer, I shall know more whether I can have the 
opportunity, but I’m afraid I shall not get leave. 

Leave from his tutor or from his Gentleman Com¬ 
moner ? It is not quite clear, but on another occasion 
we find him unable to go home, “ for the gentlemen whom 
I call up would, of necessity, be disposed of another way,” 
and George would lose the money. “ I must confess I am 
sometimes conscious to myself of some inclination to envy 
the happiness of others,” is his worst grumble. 

It is gratifying to know that he won through his struggles, 
that he passed from Servitor to Poor Child, and thence to 
Taberdar, which meant sixteen guineas a year ; that he 
got pupils at four guineas a term (one of them was Fanny 
D’Arblay’s Dr. Harrington), and died Principal of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, where his picture is (or was) to be seen. 

His letters give us but few particulars of his studies. 
We read of Hebrew lectures, and his own tastes lay in the 
direction of theology, but the books he mentions are few 
and mostly dead. He has little to say, either, of High Tory 
Oxford of the day. He was himself, of course, a Tory and 
High Churchman, though he once thought of cutting his 
hair. But we never hear of him helping to bum a chapel 
or mob the Whigs. The value of his letters lies in the 
honest picture he draws of the life at a University of one 
who had no money and was dependent on his own exertions 
—a picture that may be set side by side with those left by 
Johnson and Goldsmith. There is poverty, we believe— 
real poverty—still to be found in some of the Scottish 
Universities. Is there, or was there ever, the same menial 
position awaiting the poor scholar ? Does he have to 
"call up” Gentlemen Commoners, or “carry in their 
Commons out of the kitchen into the Hall, and their bread 
and beer out of the Buttery ” ? At Oxford, at any rate, 
the Gentleman Commoner, though he has lost the title, 
remains much the same—less drunken and less lordly, but 
still as serenely indifferent to the rules of the institution ; 
but he is not waited on by the scholars. The odd thing is 
that George Fothergill and his like—good boys at heart, 
not wild Irish rebels—appear to have found nothing infra 
dig. in their duties. They regarded them, perhaps, as the 
public-school boys of twenty years ago regarded real 
fagging. And they grew to love Oxford. The lordly 
Gibbon, who knew nothing of the duties that “ may possibly 
have been imposed on the poor scholars,” disowned his 
mother ; Johnson’s “ love and admiration for Pembroke ” 
were “ entertained to the last.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


II—BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

Exactly what makes the perfect books for girls it would be 
difficult to say. It has been our experience that school¬ 
girls—and other girls—prefer the books of romance and 
adventure provided for their brothers before the “ namby- 
pamby, preachy books,” provided by feminine writers 
for the edification of budding womanhood. It was the head 
mistress of a large girls’ school, if we remember rightly, 
who remarked a short time since that of four copies of 
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D u mas’s “ Three Musketeers ” in her library, she had never 
known one to be on the shelves for more than two days 
at a time ; and we make no apology for reviewing in this 
article several books which presumably were not intended 
for girls at all. 

The Romance of Woman’s Influence ” (Blackie, 6s.), 
by Alice Corkran, the author of that delightful book, 
“The Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-Be,” is not one of 
these : it is, perhaps, the best of the books labelled “ For 
Girls” which we have received. Miss Corkran’s subject 
is the help which women, in their different relations of 
mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, and friends, have given 
to famous men. Among the women with whom the book 
deals are : Lady Beaconsfield, Mrs. Mill, Caroline Herschel, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Henriette Renan, " Stella,” Beatrice, 
Laura, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Within the 
necessary limits these short lives are all that could be 
desired.—Quite a different kind of book is Miss E. L. Haver- 
field’s " The Ghost of Exlea Priory ” (Nelson, 5s.). Miss 
Haverfield knows just the sort of story that appeals to 
the girls for whom she writes, and she tells that story 
with a grace which has already won for her a large circle 
of admirers. Her latest tale is concerned with the troubles 
and trials of a girl at school and the nocturnal rappings of 
a traditionary ghost; but we think her characters a little 
unreal.—“ A House Divided,” by E. M. Jameson (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6s.), is intended for older girls than Miss 
Haverfield’s book, and is well written and interesting. 
We follow Anthony Roden and Hester Percival from the 
inception of their love-affair, through the threatened 
danger of the accession of fortune on the one side and the 
loss of money on the other, until at last: “ Silently, with 
a thankful heart, Hester agreed.” 

" A Soldier’s Daughter ” (Blackie, 2s.) contains three 
stories, the first of which has, we believe—though there is 
no indication of the fact—been published before in the 
Girls' Realm. In it Mr. Henty tells how Nita, the daughter 
of a British officer on the North-West Frontier takes part 
in the defence of a fort against an Afridi raiding party, 
is captured, and effects not only her own escape but that 
of an officer who was made prisoner at the same time. Need¬ 
less to say, Nita and the officer set out on another—and a 
very different—journey together.—Mrs. L. T. Meade is a pro¬ 
lific writer, and we have before us two of her books, 
"Dumps: a Plain G.rl” (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), and “A 
Bevy of Girls ’’(Chambers, 6s.) Stepmothers are favourites 
of Mrs. Meade’s, and they figure in both these books. 
“ Dump ” is the story of a professor’s daughter whose 
motherless existence is brightened by a lady who visits 
her and takes her for a holiday. Shortly after the girl’s 
return the professor also goes away, and writes to tell 
stout, plain little Dumps that he has married the fairy- 
godmother. His daughter resents being left in the dark, 
as do all Mrs. Meade’s heroines ; but all is well in the end, 
and “ peace reigns in Warsaw.” “ A Bevy of Girls” has 
for subject a girl who is called away from her work to nurse 
an ailing stepmother and care for three most ungracious 
stepsisters. Those who know Mrs. Meade will not need to 
be told that the most ungracious stepsisters repent and 
love the heroine —" A Daughter of the Ranges,” by 
Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 3s. 6d.). is a good tale of the range 
country of Southern Alberta. From the same publishers 
we have received: “ Molly and her Brothers,” by Mabel 
Earle (2s. 6J.), a story of girl-life in the far west of America; 
and " The Old Moat Farm,” by Eliza F. Pollard (2s. 6d.), 
a tale of the days of Queen„Elizabeth.—Messrs. Melrose 
send us “ Madam of Clyst Peveril,” by Evelyn Everett- 
Green (5s.). and Messrs. Chambers send us " Crab Cot¬ 
tage,” by Raymond Jackbems (3s. 6d.), an uninteresting 
book.—The annual volume of “The Quiver " (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
is, full of good things, and among other stories contains 
Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s " Sword of Gideon.” 

A capital and well-illustrated story of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads is Mr. G. I. Whitham’s “The Last of the 
White Coats ” (Seeley, 5s.), and it is one which will be 
enjoyed as much by the one sex as by the other. Oliver 
and Hugh are as courageous a pair of young Royalists as 


ever drew sword, and their adventures are many and 
exciting in proportion to their number. -No less good is 
Mr. Whitham’s “Squire and Page ” (Blackie, 2s.). Mador 
de la Garde, a singing boy in the Abbey of Marlay, is en¬ 
trusted with a message by a knight who is sorely wounded 
in an ambush near the abbey grounds. Mador fulfils his 
trust, but the knight’s enemies manage to learn the gist 
of the message which the boy carries, and from that time 
onward the messenger is involved in the plot and counter¬ 
plot of the two parties. When we take leave of our hero 
he is serving as page to the knight.—Miss Evelyn Everett- 
Green’s work, as a writer for girls and boys, is too well 
known to need any recommendation at this date. 
“ Smouldering Fires ” (Nelson, 5s.) and “ In Northern 
Seas ” (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) are both excellent; and the same 
may be said of Mr. C. W. Whistler’s “ A King’s Comrade” 
(Nelson, 5s.)—The opening pages of Mr. W. L. O’Byrne’s 
"The Knight of the Cave, or the Quest of the Pallium ” 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d.), give a vivid picture of turbulent 
England in the days of King Stephen. After a series 
of adventures, the knight with whom the book is 
concerned is shipwrecked on the Irish coast, and is after¬ 
wards directed, in a vision, to help in the quest of a boon 
for the Emerald Isle. The quest brings him into touch 
with many famous people in Italy and France, and Mr. 
O’Byme makes good use of his taste for portraiture.—Fpv 
girls—or boys—will put Mr. Michael Macmillan’s “ In Wild 
Maratha Battle” (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) aside till the last page 
has been turned. The scene is laid in the days of Shivaji, 
the founder of the great Maratha empire, A young 
Maratha warrior joins Shivaji in his heroic struggle against 
the Mohammedans, and together they succeed in freeing 
their countrymen from the oppressor’s yoke. Nettaji 
rescues his betrothed from a band of robbers, pursues and 
defeats a Mohammedan convoy, is taken prisoner, escapes, 
and . . . We leave the reader to discover the rest. 

Mr. Edmund Selous is a naturalist who is far more at 
home when sitting behind the best available “ cover,” and 
observing birds than when sitting before a desk, pen in 
hand. He has, however, the gift of vivid portraiture, 
and in recording his impressions has invariably something 
that is new and something that is interesting to say. 
In the charmingly illustrated “ Romance of the Animal 
World ” (Seeley, 5s.) he writes simply and naturally and 
well about the habits and traits of birds and beast, and 
his volume should hold the attention of every girl or boy who 
loves animal life.—"Quiet Hours with Nature” (Unwin 
2s.) is, for the most part, a reprint of articles which have 
appeared in The Girls’ Own Paper. Mrs. Brightwen’s 
name on the title is a sufficient guarantee as to the 
value of the book. The author of “ Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness ” writes from the best of all possible stand¬ 
points : that of the observer who is also a lover of animal 
and plant life. 

No Christmas season would be'complete without one or 
more new editions of Grimm, and Messrs. Routledge send 
us in “ Fairy Tales and Household Stories,” collected by 
the brothers Grimm, 7s. 6d., a well-printed, nicely-bound 
volume with sixteen plates by H. L. Shindler. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 


A CAMBRIDGE MYSTIC 


To an amateur of the wilder adventures of the human 
spirit, there are few periods in our literature more attrac¬ 
tive than that of the seventeenth century. The age of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ” was one in which the souls of 
many men went upon solitary voyages of discovery. The 
English mind was then for the first time really touched 
with mysticism. All the solid ground upon which it had 
strongly built in the days of Elizabeth, seemed to melt 
from under it, and it found itself drifting “ on strange seas 
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of thought,” amid confused currents, which sometimes 
carried it far beyond the bounds of Christendom. Reason, 
also, became almost as dangerous a guide as feeling. In 
that interregnum between the decline of scholasticism and 
the rise of modern thought, the ideas and superstitions of 
the ancient world revived with the study of learning, and 
obtained a sort of connection with the cause of intellectual 
progress. Indeed, it was just such men of subtle and 
daring mind as the famous Platonist of Cambridge, Dr. 
Henry More, who were apt to be brought most completely 
under the influence of the mystics and magicians of pagan 
antiquity. 

More was a member of a group of young Calvinists at 
Cambridge who, about the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, determined to found Christianity upon reason and 
experience. In the course of this essay, they abandoned 
the literalism of the Puritans, as well as the traditionalism 
of the Churchmen, and attained, in the opinion of Matthew 
Arnold, a true conception of religion “ such as we shall 
look for in vain, in the soul and poetry of Taylor, the sense 
and vigour of Barrow, in the superb exercitations of 
Bossuet or the passion-filled reasoning and rhetoric of 
Pascal.” Some of the Latitude Men, as they were some¬ 
times called, did, in fact, combine in a singular manner, 
Christianity, practical common sense and contemplative 
mysticism. But More, it must be admitted, arrived at a 
kind of philosophic deism not untinged with pantheism. 
He was more of a poet, in temperament at least, than any 
of his companions in study, and his “ Divine Dialogues ” 
are informed at times with a love of nature and a fine 
rapture which are lacking both in his own poems and in 
the works of the other Cambridge Platonists. In how 
happy a way, for instance, is the opening scene of the 
“Divine Dialogues” described: 

Will you please to make a step up into the garden ? ... Is there 
anything more delicious to the touch than the soft, cool, evening air 
that fans itself through the leaves of the arbour? Here I love to 
entertain my friends with a frugal collation, a cup of wine, a dish of 
fruit, and a manchet: the rest they will make up with free discourses 
in philosophy. 

Perhaps it was from More that his college-friend, Milton' 
derived that idea of the Platonists, of heaven and hell being 
merely different tempers or complexions of men’s minds, 
which is expressed in “ Paradise Lost ” : 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

But More further conceived that the human spirit in its 
ecstacy was so puissant that it could pervade and quicken 
the universe: 

How lovely, how magnificent a state is the soul of man in, when the 
life of God inactuating her, shoots her along with Him through the 
heaven and earth; and makes her unite with, and, after a sort, feel 
herself animate the whole world. . . . The dispensation I live in, is more 
happiness above measure, than if thou couldat call down the moon so 
near thee, by thy magic charms, as she is said to have kissed Endymion; 
or couldst stop the course of the sun ; or, with one stamp of thy foot, 
stay the motion of the earth. 

This More intends as a matter of his experience. He is 
never able to write with such elevation save when relating 
the adventures of his own soul. For he is commonly an 
uninspired writer; but his works have not fallen into the 
neglect they deserve, owing to the attraction that survives 
in his strange personality. Happily, he was a man who 
took in himself, as a person of mark, a certain candid 
interest, and this led him to enliven his rather dull treatises 
on theology and metaphysics with curious notes on his own 
life and character. He seems to have been possessed from 
childhood with a sort of reverence for himself as one 
dedicated to noble ends. When he lay in his cradle, he 
says, an austere and lovely apparition, in shape like the 
goddess of wisdom, appeared and bent over him and kissed 
him. So, from the beginning, all things came flowing to 
him, and he soon enfranchised himself from the beliefs in 
which he was bred up; 


Enlightened with a sense of the noblest theories in the morning of 
my days [he continues] I did very stoutly and earnestly, for my years, 
dispute against Calvinistic predestination; and my uncle, when he 
came to know it, chid me very severely, adding menaces withal of 
correction, and a rod for my immature philosophising. 

Nevertheless, as he remarks in the preface to his poems« 
his father encouraged him somewhat to cultivate his bent 
towards poetry and philosophy: 

You from my childhood tuned my ears to Spenser's rhymes, 
entertaining us on winter nights with that incomparable piece of his, 
“The Faerie Queen,” a poem as richly fraught with divine morality as 
fancy. Your early encomiums, also, of learning and philosophy did so 
fire my credulous youth with the desire of the knowledge of things, 
that your after-advertisements, how contemptible learning would prove 
without riches, and what a piece of unmannerliness and incivility it 
would be held, to seem wiser than them that are more wealthy and 
powerful, could never yet restrain my mind from her first pursuit, nor 
quicken my attention to the affairs of the world. 

Unworldliness was certainly the fine element in More’s 
character. In spite of his heterodox opinions, the high 
reputation which he gained at Cambridge made his way in 
life pleasant and dignified; the mastership of his college, 
two deaneries, and two bishoprics were offered to him; 
but he refused them all. There had grown up in him a 
zeal for the things of the spirit that extinguished all 
ambitions, and abated even his thirst for learning. 

When [he says] this inordinate desire after the knowledge of 
things was allayed, and I aspired after nothing but purity and sim¬ 
plicity of mind, there shone in upon me daily a greater assurance than 
ever I could have expected, even of those things which before I had the 
greatest desire to know : insomuch that within a few years I was got 
into a most joyous and lucid state of mind, and such plainly as is 
ineffable. 

This love of mystic contemplation seemed to have partly 
arisen from a susceptibility to hallucination as great as that 
of Blake. At times, he lived wholly in a world of appari¬ 
tions. His raptures came upon him, not only in his 
favourite country retreat at Bagleyin Warwickshire, where 
amid “the solemnness of the place, its shady walks and 
hills and woods, he lost sight of the world, and the world 
of him,” but also in the crowded ways of the university 
town. He was once in a trance that lasted for ten days, 
and yet during this time he went about his ordinary 
business without anybody observing that he was moving 
in an ecstacy. Such was his gladness of soul, he says, that 
as he walked the streets he could have fallen and kissed 
the stones for joy. What is really singular in More is that 
these extraordinary powers of fancy consisted with an 
active and a healthy habit of body. His frame, he 
remarked, was built for a hundred years, and he kept it 
“ as a well-strung instrument to his soul, so that they 
might be both in tune, and make due music and harmony 
together.” In appearance he was an ideal mystic, with 
an unearthly grace about him that took his contemporaries 
with wonder and love. He was tall, thin, and spiritual¬ 
looking ; his eyes, hazel and vivid as an eagle’s, lent a fine 
lustre to his sweet, serene face; in manners he was as 
vivacious and winning as a noble-hearted boy. 

In an age when fierce invective was a common weapon 
in theological controversy, More retained the personal 
regard of his greatest opponent, the father of modem 
materialism. He certainly laid himself open to rough 
usage: his desire for union with the Divine principle in 
nature, though as intense as that of Plotinus, was mingled 
with many superstitions as gross and antiquated as those 
of the great pagan philosopher whose disciple he was. Yet 
his mystic pantheism was, after all, a noble creed; and 
Hobbes himself said that, if ever he found his own 
opinions untenable, he “ would embrace the philosophy of 
Dr. More.” 

Edward Wright. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be " Modern Irish” by Edward, 
Stanley Robertson .] 
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LA BELLE 1SOUD 

I 

Isoud, that fortress on the height 
Might tell strange secrets if it could : 

It oft hath whispered to the night, 

“ Isoud! ” 

What of the tourney and the feud ? 

What of Palamides his plight ? 

What of Sir Tristram in the wood ? 

What of King Mark, thy husband hight, 
Who played the lovers’ interlude ? 

What of thy rival, her, the white 
Isoud ? 

II 

Isoud, we know thee all too well. 

Half dove, half falcon of the brood. 

Or is there something left to tell, 

Isoud ? 

A vision betwixt chaste and lewd, 

A maiden charm, a witch’s spell, 

A healing and a hurt in blood ; 

A light from heaven, a fire from hell— 
What recked thy lovers, bad or good ? 
They knew thee only as La belle 
Isoud. 

William Renton. 


FICTION 

The Sands of Pleasure. By Filson Young. (Grant Richards, 
6s). 

This, to be plain, is journalism masquerading as fiction, 
Mr. Young is lacking in the higher imagination which 
enables a writer to transmute his owm or another’s experience 
into a real picture of human life and feeling. He is a. 
photographer, not a painter, and his photographs will be 
merely unpleasant to some of his readers and frankly 
disappointing to others. The pretentious preface, “ To 
the Conventional Reader”, prepares us for the discovery 
that Toni, his heroine, belongs to the most ancient pro¬ 
fession in the world. In the first “ book ” we are shown 
Richard Grey, a reserved and virtuous young engineer, 
engaged in building a lighthouse on the Cornish coast. 
The abundant particulars of his work would be of interest 
in the pages of a popular magazine ; here they are without 
significance, save as a kind of symbolical contrast to his 
work in the second “book,” called “The House on the 
Sands,” which consists in his going to Paris and falling 
violently in love with Toni. Grey himself is curiously 
unreal; his friend Lauder, the man who looks on, is a 
mere shadow; but it must be confessed that Toni is as 
vividly alive as a cinematograph. Mr. Young’s knowledge 
of Paris} is^ only that of “ un Cook ” ; the whole city 
appears to him as if dominated by the obsession of sex. 
But he thinks he knows. He takes his characters about 
to' Montmartre (which he tells us the English or American 
visitor does r ot know and is seldom shown!), and his 
account even of Montmartre is superficial. Of course, the 
party goes to Fontainebleau, and mere the liaison of Grey 
and Toni begins. Naturally it does not last long, though Toni 
really loves him, and Grey goes back to Cornwall. After 
wards he deliberately returns to Paris in order to cure 
himself of his love by seeing her again in her own waters. 
At Maxim’s he overhears a horrible discussion between her 
and an equally horrible man, and then, "in one awful 
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wrench, were tom from his heart, broken and bleeding, 
the nerves and roots of his love,” as if it was a mere question 
of having a tooth out! It does not ring true. Such' a 
man as Grey would either have married the woman," in 
which case she would have left him, and that might have 
made a good story, or he would have tried to reclaim her, 
and that, too, offers great possibilities. As it is, we leave 
this lay-figure on his finished lighthouse without a touch 
of regret. Let those who imagine this book to be a true 
picture of the half-world of Paris read “ Bubu Mont¬ 
parnasse.” 

The Vroum Grobelaar's Leading Cases. By Perceval Gibbon, 
(Blackwood, 6s.) 

We are glad that a man has arisen to give us South Africa 
as once upon a time Mr. Rudyard Kipling gave us India: 
not by treaty or conquest but by that force and poetry of 
vision granted to so few. When we read Mr. Gibbon’s 
last novel, “ Souls in Bondage,” we hoped that he would 
always write about half-castes. In this volume of short 
stories he writes of Boers and Kafirs, and now we want to 
hear all he has to tell us and to see all his inspired eyes 
have seen of these races—one so near us in its ideals, the 
other as far from us as the baboons with which in one 
adventure he mystically links them. The stories are all 
told by old Vrouw Grobelaar, and each of them shows 
you with a flash some trait of character, some quaint old 
custom, a bit of landscape, often a tragedy of Boer or Kafir 
life. The English hardly come on the scene, except in the 
story of Morder Drift where the men of a Boer family shoot 
down an Englishman in his wife’s presence because she 
has married against her father’s will. There are many 
deeds of violence and brutality recorded in this volume, 
yet you leave it with a strong impression of Boer strength, 
simplicity, and honesty of purpose. On the Kafirs the 
author wastes no sentiment. His sympathies are with the 
white men, and with the dangers they incur at savage 
hands. There is a haunting scene of a Dutch woman left 
alone with her child, and besieged in her home by drunken 
blacks ; and it is haunting both because it has its awful 
counterpart in fact and because in Mr. Gibbon’s stories 
every word has its place, every phrase tells. His ex¬ 
pression, like his perception, is fresh and live and genuine. 
Mr. Gibbon never uses a recondite word or a twisted 
phrase, but what he has seen you see. His English is as 
plain as the English of the Bible, and the Boer men are 
like the men of the Old Testament. 

The Travelling Thirds. By Gertrude Atherton, (Harpers, 
6s.) 

One way of writing a book of travels is to make your 
journey the setting for a story. The travels in such cases 
remain obviously the first thing, while the narrative takes 
the second place. In “ The Travelling Thirds ” Mrs. 
Atherton has pursued this method with some success. 
Spain is not well known to most of us, and when the Moul¬ 
tons and Catalina cross the Alcantara Bridge at Toledo we 
are so much interested in all they saw that what they said 
does not matter much. Even when Catalina (who is one 
of Mrs. Atherton’s Southern Californians) disappears we 
feel more concerned with the Spanish interior that shelters 
her than with the quarrel that separates her from her 
American friends. There is the inevitable bull-fight, 
vividly set before us in its colour and its unspeakable 
horrors. It is impossible to believe that any American or 
English woman, after reading of the cruelties inflicted 
on both bulls and horses, would consent to witness them. 
The story ends with a dance in the Alhambra, and the 
attempt made by a Catalan peasant to kidnap Catalina. 
Her cousin, the girl at whom he had been casting eyes, 
has vanished from the book by this time, but he must 
kidnap some one, for by so doing he gives an Englishman his 
chance of a rescue and the author her chance of a curtain. 
The story as a story is of no importance. As an invitation 
to travel in Spain it is persuasive and alluring, j 
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Magic Casements. By Arthur Shearly Ciupps. (Duckworth, 
2s. fid.) 

Mr. Cripps has made a pretty success out of indifferent 
material. His men and women are not human beings at all, 
but simply appendages, with certain simple vices and 
virtues, to a number of pleasant old English names. His 
style, in spite of its real simplicity, is coated with antiquity. 
And yet there is hardly one of his stories but is interesting 
and even charming. One of them, “ On the Night 
of the Nativity,” tells of Francis and Francesca Ford, 
husband and wife, who had long been estranged from one 
another. Francesca has leave to attend at the Christmas 
Vigil in a lonely Franciscan church in West Sussex. 
The modest rustic holy Crib is described: “ there, in 
sweet-smelling hay from some meadow by Rotherstream 
lay the Babe with a red Sussex steer nosing at him.” 
Father James of Calvary thunders against the people’s sins 
and at last sends them away, the richer folk each with some 
hard task for the good of their souls ; Francesca is bade 
to take a leper home and to tend him for Christ. She 
leads the hooded leper to the guest-house, and there washes 
his feet and kneels before him a great part of the night, 
“ neat and fine as ever, her ruddy hair looped up trimly as 
in the day,” until at last she falls asleep. Waking suddenly 
and missing the leper, she says, “ ’Twas Jesus’ self”: 
seeing him stand behind her, she prostrates herself, and 
Father James tells her it is not Jesus, yet must she cherish 
him. She rises and kisses the leper, and recognises in him 
her husband. . . . Apparently there is little here but an 
obvious invention gracefully clothed. Modern naivete does 
not express itself thus, and such sophistication as Mr. 
Cripps’s would be more thoroughly employed in producing 
far different work. But if a man can give us similar effects 
by means of pleasing English words and such exquisite 
fancies as are sometimes at Mr. Cripps’s command, he 
demands some admiration. 

The Deceiver. By Leslie Keith. (Religious Tract Society, fis.) 

The author of “The Deceiver” is clearly a practised 
hand. It is not only the journalists and authors who 
appear in her pages that convince us of her practical experi¬ 
ence of the world of letters. She knows how to shape her 
novel, how to compose it, how to draw characters, and 
how to make the most of incidents. The result can best 
be described by that useful but unpleasant word, readable. 
The story carries you on, and, as you progress, you find 
that the plot is worth all the capable treatment that it has 
received. It is a tragedy, so far as one character is con¬ 
cerned, but a tragedy that is not, as too many tragedies in 
fiction are, a wanton invention of the author for the sake 
of giving the reader shudders. Mrs. Harry Kingdon had 
really been the second wife of her husband when she saw in 
a paper that his long-dead first wife was entitled to a large 
fortune. It was not unnatural that she should yield, for 
the sake of her blind and ailing child, to the temptation of 
passing herself off as that first wife. It was equally natural 
that when her child died, and her sacrifice of her honesty 
proved to have been made in vain, that remorse should 
drive her to take her own life. The book is, on the whole, 
not so gloomy in tone as our abstract of part of the 
plot might be held to imply. The subsidiary characters 
achieve deserved happiness, and many readers will follow 
their fortunes with pleasure. 

St. Cvthbert's of the West. By R. E. Knowles. (Oliphant & 
Anderson, 6s.) 

" Humour,” Thackeray once remarked, “ is the mistress of 
tears.” It would perhaps be more correct to say: Humour 
is the mistress of pathos. Mr. Knowles is, we believe, a 
young and unpractised author—we imagine “ St. Cuthbert’s 
of the West ” to be his first novel—and it is, therefore, no 
slight praise to say that he has given us the best study of 
mingled pathos and humour that we have read for several 
years. There is no plot: the book is merely the record, by 
a Presbyterian minister, of his life at New Jedburgh, and 


of his Scotch parishioners who had come to America to 
tempt fortune. Old men, many of them were, with the 
glory of the days that were gone—the days of their fighting 
ancestors—still fresh in their memories, and a love of a 
“ guid crack ” about them, which would often end in a 
sentiment similar to Donald M'Phatter’s. “Mind ye,” 
he would say, “ half the time they didna ken what they 
were fechtin’ aboot. But they focht a’ the better for 
that—the graun’ human principle was there; they kent 
that fine an’ that was a’ they needit for to ken ... 
Man, what a graun’ chief Bonyparte would hae made gin 
the M'Phatters had ta’en him up 1 ” There is good character¬ 
drawing—Margaret is particularly fine; the tragedy of the 
lives of Angus Strachan and his mother is skilfully sug¬ 
gested, touching, simple, and convincing; and there are 
many delightful scenes, as that between Geordie Lorrimer 
and the Minister of St. Cuthbert’s, who rescues him from a 
tavern only to be admonished: “ To think I wad live to 
see my ain minister slippin’ by intil a taivern at sic a time 
o' nicht! . . . It’ll fair kill the wife. She thocht the 
world o’ ye,” and is given a pepper-mint lozenge with the 
parting injunction: “ Lie wi’ yir back to the wife—an’ sip 
the sweetie—an’ breathe in to yirsel’.” We hope Mr. 
Knowles will give us another novel, equally good, at no 
very distant date. 

The Tomer of Siloam. By Mrs. Henry Graham. (Alston 
Rivers, 6s.) 

“ Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem ?” This text from St. Luke 
both explains the title and points the moral of Mrs. 
Graham’s story, which is a study, obviously sincere and 
possibly truthful, of love and marriage in the idlest and 
most uninteresting section of “ Society.” As a girl Marjorie 
Towers falls in love with a man who, in common with 
most of the men in the tale, is fickle and selfish. He stops 
just short of asking her to marry, and Marjorie, more or 
less under pressure, makes a loveless match with another, 
almost as fickle, quite as selfish and rather more vicious 
than the first. Yet another man of the same type marries 
her charming friend Nina. We follow events, though 
perhaps we should say emotions, in the two families; in 
Marjorie’s in detail, in Nina’s in outline. Both husbands, 
and one of the wives, are unfaithful, an infidelity-rate not 
out of keeping with the character of the general company. 
Poor Nina’s end is pitiful. She has turned to a lover but 
only from a husband’s neglect, and the lover is as false as 
the husband. On her the tower falls. Marjorie, probably 
no better woman, meets a kinder fate. Her husband dies; 
to a second loveless marriage she prefers, though doubt¬ 
fully, a penury which compels her to put down her butler; 
and finally she has her reward. Like many other first 
novels the book falls off towards the end, but on the whole 
the development of Marjorie's character, or at all events 
the growth of her emotions, is well shown, though perhaps 
with greater knowledge than skill. Nina is sketched with 
grace and sympathy. The contemptible Selina is not con¬ 
vincing ; we doubt whether, under any shock, she would 
have been driven from self-righteousness; and all the men 
are indefinite. Probably for this book Mrs. Graham has 
used the material to her hand, but should she give us 
another, as we trust she will, we hope she will consider 
whether it is not putting herself at a disadvantage to 
draw practically the whole of her characters from that not 
over intelligent class whose sole occupation is the p .rsuit, 
and usually the unsuccessful pursuit, of pleasure. We 
would add a word of protest to the publisher. The pr actice 
of binding in advertisements at the end of a book is never 
a pleasant one; it is an indignity when no scrap of white 
paper is left to separate text from trumpeting. 

The Difficult Way. By Mabel Dearmer. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

Mrs. Dearmer chose an intricate subject, the gradual 
domestication of a pagan spirit, and its tempering into 
something nobler and as fine, A pagan spirit is a very 
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lovable thing, especially in the person of such a small 
Psyche as Nan, and we are apt to resent her trials as 
petulantly, for her sake, as she did herself. But Mrs. 
Dearmer sets herself to approve of trials and difficulties, 
and to vindicate the difficult way as the path to ultimate 
content. So that she deliberately puts her own views and 
her readers’ feelings at disquieting variance. Nothing but 
the very cleverest writing can save an author who is thus 
willing to let the audience go hang. In this case the 
audience rebels, with all the paganism that is left it, 
against the misfortunes of Nan, whilst Mrs. Dearmer heeds 
it not at all, but goes quietly and gently forward with her 
tale, capturing with apparent ease a very tender charm. 
From the moment when Nan leaves art and the studios 
behind, and drives away in a wedding cab, the bride of 
the Reverend John Pilgrim, “ the hateful pilgrim,” as the 
other students call him, we can never make up our minds 
to leave them. Mrs. Dearmer knows how to make her 
readers feel. She has written this book as tenderly and as 
daintily as she wrote “ The Orangery ” ; but while that was 
a Comedy of Tears, this is a Comedy of Life, and we could 
scarcely believe, when we came to the end of the book, 
that Nan’s whole troubled journey had been performed in 
this delicate prose, that looks so fragile, so etherial, and 
yet gives so tender and strong a reality to large and vital 
things. 

A Pillar of Dust. By Frances Campbell. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith, 6s.) 

It is not very good policy to expose the whole plot of a 
novel in the first chapter, as Mrs. Campbell has done in 
“ A Pillar of Dust.” The story opens with a trial at the Old 
Bailey: the prisoner, Terence Seymour, whose noble bear¬ 
ing at once convinces the reader that he is innocent, is 
convicted for forgery and sentenced to twenty years trans¬ 
portation : Julian, his twin brother, is a witness for the 
prosecution, and his demeanour in the box declares, as 
plainly as any words could do, that he is really the offender: 
his likeness to his brother makes it absurd to doubt that 
the guilty man impersonated the innocent: Julian suffers 
from a “ smoker’s heart,” from which it is safe to conjec¬ 
ture that he will die suddenly after confessing his crime. 
Thus knowing exactly what is going to happen in the re¬ 
maining four hundred pages, we read on with the hope that 
we shall be rewarded in other ways to compensate us for 
loss of interest in the plot. But again we are disappointed. 
The style is always slovenly and often grotesque, and its 
faults are accentuated by an extraordinary system of 
punctuation : for example, in a very short space of time 
we counted over thirty instances of a full-stop interposed 
between subject and verb. Here and there we have 
glimpses of the clever characterisation of which we know 
Mrs. Campbell to be capable in her short stories, but they 
are not enough to mitigate the sentence of utter condem¬ 
nation which we feel bound to pass upon “ A Pillar of 
Dust.” One word more: does Mrs. Campbell really think 
that an idle profligate can achieve success at the Bar at the 
age of twenty-seven ? And does she really think that it is 
the common practice of barristers deliberately to allow an 
innocent man to suffer in order to boast of having secured 
the acquittal of a guilty man ? We suggest to Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell that she should learn something about barristers and 
Bar, before she next attempts to write about them. 


THE DRAMA 

MIL BERNARD SHAW’S “DISCUSSION"’ 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, Major Barbara, produced 
last Tuesday afternoon at the Court, is of the school of John 
Bull’s Other Island rather than of Man and Superman, and, 
a sjohn Bull was written after Man and Superman (though 
acted before it), we may perhaps conclude that this is the 
form which Mr. Shaw’s drama is likely to take in the future. 


12&5 


In the earlier Shaw plays, to which the acting version, at any 
rate, of Man and Superman approximates, there is at least a 
pretence of an orthodox plot, a simidacrum of an orthodox 
love interest. Indeed, I am inclined to suspect that the 
immense popular success of Man and Superman at the 
Court is partly due to a naive acceptance of it on the 
part of five-sixths of the audience as merely a sort of 
inverted love story, showing how one John Tanner was 
caught and married by his ward, Ann Whitefield, in spite 
of his very real and very humorous efforts to escape her. 
Quite an old stage plot that, and one that has never failed 
of success ! As for its philosophy, they know nothing of it 
and care less. But John Bull’s Other Island is in a different 
category. Here the love interest, the “ plot,” is so shadowy, 
so entirely subordinated to Irish politics and economics 
and half a dozen other things, that most people forget that 
it is there at all. John Bull, in fact, is “ a discussion.” 
And so is Major Barbara, as Mr. Shaw frankly states on 
the programme. The part of it that is memorable, the 
part that will “ draw,” is the lucid and brilliant exposition 
of the ethics of Salvation Army relief work from the stand¬ 
point of the “ Army ” on the one hand and of the capitalist 
on the other, the ingenious defence of the Gospel of Wealth 
as against the Gospel of Work and so on. When Mr. Louis 
Calvert in the person of Andrew Undershaft, millionaire 
and manufacturer of explosives, justifies his high calling 
to his daughter, the Salvationist Major, impersonated by 
Miss Annie Russell, we feel that we are getting the real 
pith of the play, while the whimsical little wraith of a 
“ love scene ” between that young lady and Professor 
Cusins (Mr. Granville Barker) at the fag end of Act 111 . 
makes scarcely a pretence of hiding its own perfunctorin ess. 
What we are meant to be interested in—and what Tuesday's 
audience was very obviously and keenly interested in— 
was the mental development of Barbara and her Professor 
as their high idealist views of morality, philanthropy and 
religion came under the solvent of Undershaft’s cold¬ 
blooded but eminently practical philosophy. It’s all very 
well to wield a tambourine in West Ham and hand round 
tea and bread in Salvation Army shelters, but isn’t it really 
more useful to pay high wages to an army of employees 
even though their employment is that of making Lyddite 
and quick-firers ? And though humanitarian folk are 
greatly shocked at the manufacture of high explosives for 
the dismemberment of their fellows, it is none so certain 
that the world would get on as well without those aids to 
civilisation. While, if your mind revolts against the 
material force represented by shells and cannon, does not 
“ the man behind the gun ” represent moral force too ? 
So Andrew Undershaft—or more or less so. And the 
interesting thing is that the audience listens with every 
sign of absorbed interest. How many people five years ago 
would have believed that you could hold a London audience 
for more than three hours in its seats in a west-end theatre 
while the people on the stage discussed Ethics and Sociology ? 
It is when one thinks of that that one realises the full extent 
of the “ Shaw Revolution.” The time will soon come, 
apparently, when nobody in the theatre will ask for the 
old stock situations or miss the old outworn stage con¬ 
ventions—except the dramatic critics and the managers. 
And even they can’t live for ever. 

The acting of the piece, as always at the Court, was 
almost uniformly admirable. But then the actor, after all, 
is the mouthpiece of his playwright. He cannot give a 
first-rate performance if you give him a second-rate part. 
Mr. Shaw gives most of his players magnificent acting parts, 
dialogue that glitters and sparkles, and situations always 
conceived with a clear sense of the theatre. This being so, 
how should a cleverly chosen cast fail ? I w’ould name, in 
addition to the players I have mentioned already (who 
were all as good as could be), Miss Dorothy Minto as a 
Salvation Army “ lassie,” Miss Rosina Filippi as Lady 
Britomart Undershaft, a very “ rr.oiern ’’ mother whose 
proud boast is that she always treats her children as equals 
and gives them entire liberty—so long as they do what she 
thinks right—and Miss E. Wynne-Matthison as Mrs. Baines 
in a bewitching Salvation Army uniform. The actors who 
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had to impersonate the occupants of the Salvationist 
shelter seemed to me less successful, and so did Mr. Dawson 
Milward in the character of a fatuous member of the higher 
classes. But then I am inclined to blame Mr. Shaw rather 
than the players for this. His hand, which can draw 
intense or whimsical people with such sureness of touch, 
seems to falter with more humdrum types, while his pictures 
of the poor are rarely quite successful. This is curious in 
an artist whose work is so largely inspired by a desire to 
abate the sufferings and the hardships of poverty. 

St. John Hankin. ; 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 

The Stage Society began its present season with a little 
thing done well and a big thing done badly. Jimmy’s 
Mother is the first, Dodo the second. Mr. E. F. Benson, 
the author of Dodo, which he has dramatised from bis own 
notorious novel, has yet to learn by bitter experience that 
the stage is the touchstone of artistic sincerity. That 
literary artifice which is acceptable in the novel, where 
character is something objective, becomes intolerable in 
the theatre, where the dramatis personce must be purely 
subjective—or nothing. The Dodo of the book was an 
amusing creature, who, if you pricked her, ran words— 
gay words, witty words, audacious words—yet nothing 
but words. And she does no more on the stage. Her com¬ 
panions utter constant rhapsodies about her radiant per¬ 
sonality, her wisdom, her wit. It is easy to understand 
how, in this wilderness of dullards, she acquired the 
enviable reputation. Judged, however, by severer stan- 
tards Dodo seems on the stage a young lady whose 
egotism has not the excuse of brilliance, whose vanity is 
not tempered by reason, and whose only claim to respect 
is that, having a resolute will to enjoy the soft things of 
life, she will spare not even herself to get them. Through 
three acts of overflowing talk nothing happens. For this 
inaction what was the dramatic compensation ? Nothing. 
In the name-part, Miss Sarah Brooke made this creature of 
words almost a reality, and in certain moods, a genuine 
woman. To have done so much was more than creditable 
and showed the actress’s possession of high gifts. The 
honours of Jimmy's Mother lay, too, with the actress who 
took the title-r<$ifi. Dealing with folk at Dodo’s social 
antipodes, Jimmy’s Mother is a poignant and vital study 
of life as it is lived, not as it is distorted by a hyper- 
sensitised vision. It concerns those humble folic known as 
“ the Peculiar People,” and depicts a struggle between 
Hannah Ford's mother-love for her dying child and her 
wavering faith in the efficacy of prayer and “the laying-on 
of hands ” as a panacea for human ills. When the author, 
(Mrs.) Hope Merrick, has condensed the play, reducing in 
this one action its plethora of words, its repetition of theme 
and its heaping-up, almost to inartistry, of the human 
agony, Jimmy's Mother will be a true work of art, sincere, 
sympathetic, and intensely vivid. Miss Gertrude Burnett 
and Mr. Bassett Roe, as Jimmy’s mother and father, 
realised their parts with much force and simplicity. 


FINE ART 

ETCHINGS AT DUNTHORNE’S 

Mr. Dunthorne has brought together a very interesting 
collection of modern etchings, in which the elite of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers form the preponderating 
element. In addition to these, there is a liberal repre¬ 
sentation of French art in the work of M. Auguste Lepere 
and M. Charles Huard, while a few English artists not 
connected with any society for the exhibition of black 
and white work make their first appearance as etchers at 
the Rembrandt Gallery. 


It is a pleasure to see again a number of etchings by 
Mr. Oliver Hall, in which rain clouds and windy weather 
play a large part and contribute to the truly English 
character of the landscape. Drawn with thin dry lines 
and cleanly printed, this delicate work forms a contrast to 
the bold masses of light and shade in the larger plates of 
Mr. Alfred East, and to the rich brown tone which per¬ 
vades the whole work of Colonel Goff. The last-named 
etcher could hardly be seen to greater advantage than in 
the present exhibition, which includes A Windswept Court, 
Viareggio, A Florentine Villa, The Old Road to Fiesole, some 
sketches in Egypt, and A HampshireStream, a recent etching 
in which he returns, with powers matured, to one of the 
favourite motives of earlier years. Sir Charles Holroyd, 
also, shows some of his best recent etchings already exhi¬ 
bited, and one very fine large composition, The Shepherd, 
which is of much earlier date, though little known. In 
fact, if I am not mistaken, it has existed until lately in 
only one or two rough impressions, but the artist has 
wisely resolved to have the plate printed with the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. It bears striking testimony to the 
powerful influence of Professor Legros on English etching, 
but is, none the less, one of the finest achievements of the 
younger generation. 

The only plates which surpass The Shepherd in point of 
size and breadth of treatment are the two huge etchings by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn. His fine plate of the scaffolding at 
South Kensington Museum has been admired before, but 
a new one, Breaking up the “ Hannibal,” appears for the 
first time. The vast hull, leaning to one side, is a splendid 
subject for an etcher of Mr. Brangwyn’s power, and he has 
risen splendidly to the occasion. Of the other English 
artists, Mr. Hedley Fitton is most conspicuous; he is seen 
at his best in Pulteney Bridge, Bath, and at his worst in 
Market Cross, Winchester. The debutants on this occasion 
are Mr. J. M. Swan and Mr. Moffat Lindner. Each of these 
painters is experimenting in dry-point, and, if neither has 
quite mastered the unfamiliar medium, their early efforts, 
and especially Mr. Swan’s, are interesting. The Jaguar, 
however, is hardly well placed on the plate; he lies on 
nothing in particular, and the few careless strokes around 
him, which would be quite sufficient in skilled hands to 
suggest the creature’s native jungle, have not the requisite 
verisimilitude or suggestiveness; they fail, in fact, even to 
give the right perspective. Mr. Moffat Lindner's sketches 
on the Maas have just the trick which makes his pictures 
recognisable at a glance, a shadow meandering down the 
quivering surface of water nearly calm. Just so far as 
they are personal and peculiar to himself they have a 
certain interest as true painter-etcher’s work, but they are 
not very masterly productions. 

M. Huard reminds me of a singer with persistent tremolo. 
He never draws a clean stroke or a firm outline, but 
manages somehow by approximation to drawing to make a 
tangle of scrabbly meshes tolerably effective at a distance. 
M. Lepere, whose work has recently been described in an 
elaborate catalogue, is a much more considerable artist. 
He takes curious liberties with trees (see Nos. 33 and 66), 
and has other habits which appear eccentric to the insular 
eye, but there is no denying the decorative effectiveness 
and genuine merit of Borde de I'Amstel and Pont Neuf. On 
a swing-frame, forming a supplement to the exhibition 
proper, may be seen a number of specimens of M. Lepere’s 
woodcuts and wood-engravings, two very different things; 
so much so, indeed, that it is hardly credible that the 
same artist should have practised the two antagonistic 
methods with equal success. The exquisitely delicate 
work of the vignettes of the Boulevards, engraved with 
the burin, is at the opposite pole from the vigorous knife- 
work, cut on the plank, of Les Soeurs and Le Ceniaure. 
Some of the woodcuts are colour-prints en camaieu ; the 
best of those exhibited is one of women gathering shell¬ 
fish, a charming scheme of pale blue and shades of grey. 
The collection is welcome as exhibiting the versatility of 
this Parisian peintre-graveur by representative specimens 
of many varieties of technique. C. D. 
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MUSIC 

BRAHMS 

The Life of Johannes Brahms. By Florence May, 2 vols. 

(Arnold. 21 s. net.) 

It is not altogether nor principally the fault of the author 
that these two volumes make dreary reading. The life 
of Brahms was less interesting than that of any of the 
great composers. A critical account of the progressive 
development of his genius or an exposition of the methods 
of study by which he prepared himself for the successive 
branches of the musical art which he took up and con¬ 
quered, could not fail to be interesting, but that is just what 
we do not get in the present biography. It consists, in the 
main, of the record of Brahms’s wanderings from place to 
place, of his peculiar family relationships, of the concerts 
which he gave, of the concerts which other people gave, of 
the order of appearance of his works, and of contemporary 
criticism, mainly laudatory. If contemporary criticism 
was to be given at all, we should have preferred longer 
extracts from the utterances of abusive critics. Nowadays 
we all admire our Brahms, and it does us no good to hear 
that other select spirits admired him twenty, thirty, or 
forty years ago. We want to know the obstacles and the 
follies against which music, now admittedly supreme, had 
to contend. But the author probably thinks that quota¬ 
tions of that kind, because worthless in themselves, are 
also worthless historically (which they are not), and also 
very likely supposes that the insertion of abuse flung at 
Brahms the musician would in some way or other reflect 
upon her hero-worship of Brahms the man. She appears 
at one time to have had some piano lessons from Brahms, 
to have met him once or twice afterwards, and to have had 
the honour of performing one or two of his pianoforte 
works for the first time in this country. These personal 
reminiscences are wisely separated from the body of the 
work, but we think they would have done better as an 
appendix than as a kind of prelude. The bulk of the 
biography has been laboriously compiled from a large 
number of sources, both from books and from information 
given by the composer’s friends. We feel, when we have 
laid it down, that there is really nothing more to be said, 
and we long for a blighted affection, a revolution—any¬ 
thing, in fact, that would relieve the uniform monotony 
of the man’s career. But there was nothing of the lover 
or of the revolutionist in Brahms. He mapped out his 
career with the regularity of a law of nature: his life was 
as methodical as his music. His music, with very few 
exceptions, such as the “ Academic Festival Overture ” and 
perhaps the “ German Requiem ”, had no connection with 
the events of his life. His one diversion was a species of 
jesting which was not convenient. The only excitement 
he ever had was his compulsory flight from Copenhagen 
owing to a perfectly outrageous “ break,” as the Americans 
call it. It was two years after Prussia had robbed Denmark 
of the Duchies, and Brahms, being asked, before a dis¬ 
tinguished company assembled in his honour, what he 
thought of the Thorwaldsen Museum, replied that it was so 
fine it ought to be in Berlin. Later he thought he was 
improving matters by explaining that all he meant was 
that there would be more people to see it in Berlin than 
there were in Copenhagen. 

The early struggles of men of genius are always interest¬ 
ing. Brahms had none, though the author would fain 
persuade us that he had. He was a European celebrity 
at the age of twenty, and in face of that fact any petty 
inconveniences do not count. It is not every composer 
that has a Schumann to proclaim his talents to the world. 
But we can scarcely regard Schumann’s famous prophecy 
of Brahms’s genius as anything but a reckless and lucky 
shot; especially if it be true that he had previously issued 
a similar manifesto in favour of Sterndale Bennett. We 
regret that Miss May has not printed this interesting 
parallel, if it still survives, in one of her numerous appen¬ 


dices. The terms of the prophecy, indeed, are such that 
they cannot have rested upon any sure basis of fact. The 
works composed by Brahms up to that time do not either 
explain or justify the prediction. We have mentioned 
blighted affection. Brahms, it seems, never had any 
affection which could be blighted. Once it was supposed 

that he meant to marry a Frl. S-(there seems to be no 

reason for suppressing the name); on another occasion he 
is reported to have said of another young woman : “ She 
pleases me; I should like to marry her,” or words to that 
effect; and yet again: “ I have no mother now ; I must 
marry.” Miss May thinks he was afraid that his work would 
be interfered with by a wife, but it really seems as though, 
there were something constitutionally peculiaraboutBrahms. 
When he was a child he preferred little girls to companions 
of his own sex as playmates, and on one occasion he 
courageously permitted one of his little girl friends to rescue 
him from some rude boys. When he was twenty, his picture 
represents him as resembling a child of twelve, and his 
voice never broke until he forced it down by a series of 
vocal gymnastics. On the other hand, there was nothing 
effeminate in his appearance in later life : when we saw 
him at Leipzig shortly before his death he looked virile 
enough. 

We hear a good deal of his relations with other musicians, 
but they generally lack interest, since, in the first place, 
there were few musicians of real importance in Germany or 
Austria during his life, and, in the second place, he was 
intimate with none of them except the Schumanns and 
Joachim and perhaps Goldmark and Dvorak. The 
struggle between the classicists and the Weimar school, 
in which Brahms was inevitably concerned, has not much 
interest for us now, but we must observe that Miss May’s 
treatment of it seems to leave out of account the undoubted 
fact that music in Germany is progressing along the lines 
marked out by Liszt and his adherents, and not in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of Brahms. 

On BrahmLs relations with Wagner Miss May throws 
some interesting light. We are told that he regarded the 
Wesendoncks’ score of the Rheingold with a respect 
almost amounting to veneration, that he declared Wagner’s 
to be one of the clearest heads that ever existed in the 
world and himself to be “ the best of all Wagnerians,” 
and that he sent a wreath to his funeral. On the other 
hand, he quarrelled with Levi because the latter had 
unbounded admiration for Wagner and told him so. We 
rather fancy that he resented his own compulsory exclusion 
from the field of opera by Wagner’s undoubted supremacy. 
If he had written an opera, it seems from his own state¬ 
ments that it would have been a sort of Singspiel, dramatic 
dialogue reinforced by music at critical moments. It is 
a good thing that he never attempted it. There is, how¬ 
ever, another great musician of whose relations with Brahms 
the author tells us nothing—Hermann Goetz. We have 
always understood that they were not creditable to Brahms, 
and that he displayed an unworthy jealousy of the un¬ 
fortunate composer, who alone was able to rival him on his 
own ground, and who, in fact, in our opinion, on the only 
occasion on which their geniuses came into direct com¬ 
parison with one another—namely, in the composition of 
the music to Schiller’s “ Nanie ”—completely defeated 
him. We should be delighted to see the matter cleared up, 
but, however the affair really stood, nothing can add to or 
take away from the pathos of Goetz’s end. 

The biography, within its limits, is a praiseworthy piece 
of work, and no doubt will remain the standard English 
life of the master. The author’s style is suitable enough 
to her subject, though she has an annoying habit of writing 
“either” when she means “any,” and “excepting” 
when she means “ except,” and “ adhesive ” when she 
means “ stamp.” We cannot, however, altogether con¬ 
gratulate her on her translations. Sometimes she seems to 
be labouring under the idea that it is the duty of a translator 
to render ordinary German into extraordinary English. 
Why, for instance, should she make Schumann call Brahms 
“ a young blood ” or speak of his pianoforte pieces as 
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“ partly demoniacal,” and what did he mean by saying 
that the third movement of the F sharp minor sonata 
has “ a melody in which there are many good points ” ? 
We do not address our friends as “ dear man,” or tell our 
parents to “ leave love ” from us or walk “ on the even ” 
or “ in the direction from Mainz.” Most of her verse 
translations, too, are decidedly pedestrian. We have 
noticed a good many printer’s errors and some others, 
such as “ Czarda,” “ Francesca di Rimini,” and “ Lake 
Worther ” (intended as a translation of Worther See). 

The book is adorned with several portraits and other 
illustrations, including a delightful silhouette of Brahms 
out for a walk. The picture of Brahms and Stockhausen 
gazing into each other’s eyes is a very monument of 
unconscious humour. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish on January 5, 
1906, Mr. Winston Churchill’s work on “ Lord Randolph 
Churchill.” The work occupies two octavo volumes, and 
contains several portraits of Lord Randolph at various 
periods of his life, two portraits of Lady Randolph Churchill, 
and some other illustrations, which include a facsimile 
reproduction of a letter from Queen Victoria. 

Messrs. Bell will publish next week a new volume by Mr. 
Churton Collins entitled “Studies in Poetry and Criticism.” 
The essays deal with “ The Poetry and Poets of America," 
“ The Collected Works of Lord Byron,” “ The Collected 
Poems of William Watson,” " The Poetry of Mr. Gerald 
Massey,” “ Miltonic Myths and the Authors,” “ Longinus : 
a Greek Criticism,” and " The True Functions of Poetry.” 

The second volume of the variorum edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s works, which is being issued under the 
editorship of Mr. A. H. Bullen, will be published next week. 
It contains “ The Elder Brother,” edited by Mr. W. W. 
Greg : “ The Spanish Curate,” and “ Wit Without Money,” 
edited by Mr. R. B. McKerrow ; “ Beggar’s Bush,” edited 
by Mr. P. A. Daniel; and “ The Humorous Lieutenant,” 
edited by Mr. R. Warwick Bond. A portrait of Fletcher 
will form a frontispiece to the volume. This edition is 
published jointly by Messrs. George Bell and Sons and Mr. 
A. H. Bullen. 

i “ Beautiful Women in History and Art ” is the title of 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s latest work, which Messrs. Bell will 
issue next week. The work aims at presenting a connected 
account of the lives of some of those women whose beauty 
has caused them to play a conspicuous part in the annals 
of their day, or whose position has made that beauty more 
famous, accompanied by a series of authentic portraits 
reproduced in photogravure from paintings and mezzo¬ 
tints by the great masters. 

Messrs. C. G. Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew have 
prepared an Atlas to illustrate the historical development 
of the British Empire from the earliest times to the present 
day. The Atlas contains sixty-four maps, with numerous 
inserts, Historical Tables and Notes, an Introduction, a 
Historical Gazetteer, a Bibliography and an Index. Messrs. 
Methuen are the publishers. 

George Paston has been working for some years on 
“ Social Caricatures in the Eighteenth Century,” a book 
which gives a general, and as far as possible representative, 
view of the social caricatures, and the emblematical, 
satirical, personal and humorous prints of the eighteenth 
century. Besides Hogarth, Gillray, Rowlandson and 
Bunbury, who are liberally represented, characteristic 
specimens are given of Van Heemskerck, J. June, Boitard, 
George Bickham, Thomas Patch, Vanderhaechen, Gravelot, 
Paul Sandby, de Loutherbourg, John Collett, Samuel 
Collings, George Woodward, Henry Wigstead, Austin, 
Isaac Cruikshank, and John Kay, the Edinburgh carica¬ 
turist. The letterpress includes, besides notes on the artists, 
descriptions of the illustrations, and such passages from 
contemporary correspondence and periodicals as help to 


elucidate the subjects treated. There are over two hundred 
illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, 
etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original drawings 
by Rowlandson. Messrs. Methuen will publish the book 
on December 7. 

The King of the Hellenes has graciously granted per¬ 
mission for the revised edition of “ Lord Byron’s Poetical 
Works,” in one volume, edited with a memoir by Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge, and shortly to be published by Mr. Murray, 
to be dedicated to his Majesty. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce for immediate 
publication a new volume in the Crown Theological Library, 
entitled “ History of Early Christian Literature: The Books 
of the New Testament,” by Baron Von Soden, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. The volume will 
comprise nearly 500 pages, and will be published at 5s. 
The same publishers also announce for immediate publica¬ 
tion a volume of lectures in defence of the Book of Daniel, 
entitled “ Daniel and His Prophecies,” by Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright, Bamptoa and Grinfield Lecturer, etc. The volume 
will comprise about 350 pages, and will be published at 
7s. 6d. 

A life of St. Alphonsus De’ Liguori will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Duffy and Co. of Dublin. De’ Liguori 
was born in 1696, and at an incredibly early age became 
one of the leaders of the Neapolitan bar: but he left his 
career at the bar and entered the Church, and, after proving 
himself one of the greatest of mission preachers, he was 
made a bishop and eventually founded the order of Re- 
demptorists. This life has a singular interest of its own; 
for many will remember how Mr. Harold Castle, the 
author, also left a distinguished career at the bar, and 
became a member of the same order—the Redemptorists. 
His work is based upon the French life of De’ Liguori 
which was written by Austin Berthe. De’ Liguori was the 
chief of the Casuists, and Charles Kingsley’s strictures 
against Casuistry and Newman’s reply in the “ Apologia ” 
were called forth by his writings. He died in 1787. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on December 8 a new edition 
of “ The Life of St. Mary Magdalen ”—Miss Valentine 
Hawtrey’s translation from the Italian of an unknown 
writer. Additions to “ The Living Masters of Music ” 
and “ The New Pocket Library ” will be made on the 
same date : Mr. H. T. Finck’s “ Edvard Grieg,” to the 
former and a reprint of Captain Marryatt’s “The Phantom 
Ship ” to the latter. Mr. W. Clark Russell has written 
an introduction to this new edition of “ The Phantom 


Ship.” 

In these days of light reading, it is interesting to hear 
that the publishers of Dr. Smyth’s “ How we got our 
Bible,” have printed no less than 90,000 copies of the 
shilling edition, and they now contemplate the early issue 
of a sixpenny edition which would bring the number up to 
114,000. It has also been decided by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co., Ltd., to continue Dr. Smyth’s Series on 
“ The Bible for the Young.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., have now 
ready the 1905-1906 edition of Brown’s “ Guide to South 
Africa”, containing all that tourists, sportsmen, invalids 
and settlers may want to know about the various towns. 
It consists of over five hundred pages, and has many 
excellent maps in colour. 

Mr. Sealey Clark will shortly publish “ The Green-Room 
Book ”, or the “ Who’s-Who of the Stage.” The aim of the 
editor, Mr. Brampton Hunt, is to make it a standard work 
of reference on all matters concerning the leading person¬ 
alities of the stage. It will be illustrated with portraits. 

The Bristol Times and Mirror, Ltd., announces the early 
publication in eight monthly parts of “ The Evolution of 
the Chess Openings,” by Mr. William Cook. The work 
will be issued entirely by subscription, and no more copies 
of it will be printed than are subscribed for. Mr. Cook’s 
researches extend from the fifteenth century to the present 
day. 

Mr. Reginald Turner, whose last novel, " Dorothy 
Raeburn,” is gaining for him many admirers among 
readers, has completed another book, which he calls 
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" Uncle Peaceable”. Mr. Turner's new book may be 
expected in the early part of next year. 

The story of Mr. Max Baring’s new novel, “ A Prophet 
of Wales,” to be published by Messrs. Greening and Co., 
centres round the mystic lights seen, or said to have been 
seen, at Egryu Chapel, near Barmouth. An illustration 
of this building is given as a frontispiece. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

EDGAR ALLAN POE AND HIS COMMENTATORS 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sn>,—Evidently Mr. Coventry has not read my remarks on Poe's 
writings, or he would not accuse me of “indiscriminate admiration.' 1 
which, by the way, could not be “ praiseworthy.” Nor should he call 
me to account for ‘ 1 a somewhat unfair attack ' ’ upon him, because I did 
not understand that it was the critic and not the poet whose art he was 
impugning. My contention is that the two were indissoluble, and this, 
it appeared to me, Mr. Coventry sought to prove. His premisses were, 
that Poe’s method was fatal to the success of him who would make a 
perfect lyric ; and he tried to prove his theory by stating that Poe 
relied upon the refrain, the use of which is " bad art,” and upon originality 
of metre, which usually results in the poem being " original in that and 
nothing else." These things, and implied " barrenness of invention,” 
are the conclusions he arrives at as to Poe’s poetic theories. To 
fortify his argument, Mr. Coventry continues: " How few are the 
lyrics of abiding excellence which make use of the refrain,” thus 
ignoring or contemning some of the most glorious productions of 
British poetry, by the Bailadists, by Marlowe, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, Rossetti and Swinburne. 

After accusing Poe of “ bad art,” Mr. Coventry, so it appears to me, 
intimates that poets, being born, need no art, and that “ when a perfect 
thought arises in the brain of genius, it comes " ready dressed in all its 
singing robes." Surely the great names he refers to as proof of this 
theory wrought their immortal works by art. Inspect their manu¬ 
scripts, revised over and over again, after the words and thoughts had 
been well weighed before pen was put to paper: Milton, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, to speak only of comparatively modern British bards, 
are known proofs of this. The greater the poet the greater the artist. 

Mr. Coventry’s selection of a name to prove the correctness of his 
argument, “that poets are not always the best judges of poetry,” is 
most infortuitous. Surely Mr. Swinburne’s judgments on “ poets and 
poetry ” are amongst the most valuable and most valued specimens 
of English critical literature. His decisions on such matters are 
deemed comprehensive, incisive, convincing and final by critics 
generally. By whom is it to be decided, if not by a poet, that the better poet a 
man is the better fudge is he of poetry ? Reference to plays and pictures, or 
music, does not refute Poe's proposition, for a dramatist, an artist, a 
musician, must be regarded as a better judge of such productions than 
a mere outsider. Is a manufacturer, or an agriculturist, to be deemed 
an unfit adjudicator upon matters appertaining to his occupation ? 

The remarks of Mr. Wallis scarcely call for comment. The man who 
terms a youth of twenty-two "an idiot," unless he can form a ripe 
judgment upon a subject so abstruse that—as is seen by this corre¬ 
spondence - experienced literati cannot agree about it, is hors de combat, 
to put it politely. And Mr. Wallis should not attribute remarks to me 
that were never made by me. 

John H. Ingram. 


LITERATURE AND DEATH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I have read with amazement the letter in which we are pointed, 
with a magnificent wave of the hand, to " a great cosmos of beauty and 
justice and law.” As if the master-minds of literature, Homer, and 
Aischylus, and Sophocles, and Virgil, and Dante, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Goethe, and Schiller, had not decisively and irresistibly 
refuted such an idle dream I As though they had not expressly 
fostered by their greatest poems " the theatric emotions of man,” 
which your correspondent denounces with such a fine contempt! As 
though the deaths of Dido, and Ophelia, and Desdemona, and Cordelia, 
and Gretchen, and Max Piccolomini, and Hector, and Pompilia, and 
Lycidas, and Antigone, and Cassandra, were simply “ a natural event” 
over which it would be hysterical and •' morbid ’’ to shed a single tear! 
As though it were not the avowed object of all literature to affirm the 
spiritual and moral nature of man, and to resist all efforts to reduce it 
to terms of the physical life! When will natural science desist from 
the attempt to usurp a domain in which it has neither part nor lot ? 
Against alt such attempts the greatest poets and prose writers of the 
world's literature have entered in anticipation a triumphant and invin¬ 
cible protest, which the true students and lovers of literature will 
fervently echo. 

A Student of Literature. 


PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— " Neither a borrower nor a lender be." Though many great 
artists, from its author downwards, have trangressed the first half of this 


Injunction, the question raised last week by your correspondent “ A 
Student of Literature" : "Within what limits and under what con¬ 
ditions is plagiarism in literature and art permissible and justifiable ? ” 
admits, at first sight, of no exculpatory reply. Yourcorrespondent has 
amassed from his own reading a series of borrowings whose united 
weight appears to establish the practice of plagiarism in the highest 
quarters, and your readers will doubtless be able to cap his examples. 
1 say "appears to establish,” because it is possible to regard certain 
similarities of thought as the result of coincidence. But coincidence 
cannot account for them all; and 1 am concerned to see what may be 
said in defence of these august borrowers, in cases where no such plea 
can be advanced. 

I surmise, in the first place, that it is not the thought, exclusively, 
which wins to immortality, but the expression in which it is clothed. 
The lesser wits, then, whose meaner metal has been transformed by the 
greater, have no substantial grievance. The exalted plagiarist desires 
to express more cogently, more splendidly, or more melodiously, what 
has been said already but said imperfectly. To take but one example. 
Every one admires Byron’s famous comparison of Kirke White with an 
eagle who received its death-wound from an arrow winged by its own 
plumage. Now, this simile is directly taken from a poem by Waller ; 
but the bird is so vastly improved by its transference that the 
theft—if theft it be, and not coincidence—is readily condoned. 
Perhaps Waller, too, had robbed some one else's eyry, if erudition could 
be explored. 

Again, separate minds may express identical or similar ideas with 
equal felicity, though in a different form ; and the younger expression 
is not to be censured merely because it is, or may be deemed to be, a 
reflection of the elder. The beauty of the moon in heaven need not 
blind us to the loveliness of her reflected rays. Shakespeare has told 
us through the mouth of Edgar that in the matter of our going hence 
“ ripeness is all.” Is not this idea elaborated in “ The Lotos-Eaters ”? 
As there is nothing unlovely, Tennyson reasons, in the decay of leaf, 
fruit and flower in their proper season, so the close of life, when man 
has had his fill of strenuous living, becomes desirable, because it is a 
part of the natural order, because “ripeness is all.” If it be the case 
that Shakespeare's terse utterance begat Tennyson’s musings, these are 
not therefore the less admirable. On the contrary, lovers of literature 
may incline to value them the more for the sake of what suggested 
them. 

There is a maxim of Horace worth remembering in this connection: 
“Licuit, semperque licebit, Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita 
rerum.” That is precisely what Mr. Bryan did, when he astonished 
all America by one crashing sentence : " You shall not crucify mankind 
for ever upon a cross of gold.” " The dunces fancy it is the thought 
that makes poetry live," said Tennyson—and surely Mr. Bryan was 
talking poetry then—" it isn't: it’s the expression, the form." 
Without actual subscription to this opinion, all may at least admit that 
a gem, however beautiful, shines more brilliantly in an appropriate 
setting. And if we have not said enough on the splendid borrowers’ 
behalf, let us assert, remembering Solomon's denial of novelty, that 
the first plagiarist was the first man who wrote a book. In that volume 
he enshrined, I doubt not, winged words of wisdom and of folly, which 
had hitherto flitted, in happy and irresponsible freedom, from mouth 
to mouth. 

M C. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ABT. 

Rea, Hope. Peter Paul Rubens. Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture 
series. Bell, 5s. net. 

[A study of the life and work of Rubens, with an insufficient bibliography 
and thirty-three very poor reproductions of his pictures.] 

BIOQBAPHT AND ME HOURS. 

The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen. The translation edited by Mary 
Morison. Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. net. (See p. 1249.) 

Gapon, George. The Story of My Life. Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Father Gapon's life up to the forwarding of the workman's petition to the 
Tsar, on January 33, 1905 ] 

Lord Hobhouse: a memoir. By L. T. Hobhouse and J. L. Hammond. 
Arnold, 13s. 6 d. net. 

[Contains chapters on Lord Hobhouse’s early life and career at the bar, on 
the Endowed Schools Commission, and in India; and on his political 
activities at home, his assistance in the government of London, his 
judicial work, his criticism of modern tendencies, and his closing years.] 
Rowan, Edgar. Wilson Cartile and the Church Army. Hodder A Stoughton, 
3s. 6d. 

[An account of Mr. Wilson Carlile's work with the Church Army written 
with the purpose to arouse interest in the unemployed.] 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Transcribed in full from the 
originals in the British Museum. Introduced and annotated by Sydney 
C. Grier. Blackwood, 16s. net. 

[Mr. Grier believes that few people to-day are aware that Warren Hastings 
was acquitted on every charge brought against him, and his main object 
in the book is to defend the memory of the Governor.] 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Part of a Man's Life. Constable, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

EDUCATION. 

Let Youth but Know. By Kappa. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 

[A plea for reason in education. These papers attracted much notice when 
printed in the Westminster Gatette under the title of "If Youth but 
Knew.’’] 
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FICTION. 

Saltus, Edgar. The Perfume of Eros. New York : A. Wessels Co., $1.25, 

Hartley, C. Gasquoine. The Weaver's Shuttle. Greening, 6s. 

Castleman, H. C. F. That Moving Finger. Greening, 3s. 6d. 

Diehl, Alice M. A Lonely Fight. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Connor, Ralph. The Pilot at Swan Creek. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

Lyall, David. The Heritage of the Free. Hodder Sc Stoughton, 6s. 

Keith, Leslie. The Deceiver. R. T. S., 3s 6d (See p. 1264.) 

Young, Filson. The Sands of Pie > sure. E. Grant Richards, 6s. (See p.1263.) 

Wasson, George S. The Green Shay. Constable. 6s. 

Bacon, Alice Mabel. In the Lands of the Gods. Constable, 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Paul, Herbert. A History of Modern England. In five volumes—vol. iv 
Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

[From the Insurrection in Turkey, 1875, to the commercial drpression of 
1885.] 

Marshall, F. H. The Second Athenian Confederacy. Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d. 

[Cambridge Historical Essays, No. xiii. : Thirlwall Prize 1905.] 

LITERATURE. 

The " Electra" of Euripides. Translated into English Rhyming verse, with 
explanatory notes, by Gilbert Murray. Allen, 2s. net. 

[Uniform with The Trojan Women.'] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Russell, T. Baron. A Hundred Years Hence. Unwin, 7s. 6d. 

[The expectations ot an optimist.] 

Public Health Administration in Glasgow. Edited by A. K. Chambers. 
MacLehose, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A memorial volume of the writings of James Burn Russell, Medical 
Officer of Health for Glasgow, and Medical Member of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland.] 

Thiselton-Dyer, T. F. The Folk-Lore of Women. Elliot Stock. 

Popham, Florence. The Paramor Papers. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d. 

[Sketches reprinted from various journals.] 

Literary Illustrations of the Bible : The Book of Daniel ; The Gospel according 
to St. Mark ; The Book of Ecclesiastes. Edited by James Moffat. 
Hodder & Stoughton, is. 6d. net. each. 

[A series of books giving : first, a text from the Bible ; second, passages of 
prose and verse in which reference has been made to the text quoted, 
and passages which develop not the words but the idea of a Biblical 
verse. ] 

POETRY. 

The Sonnets of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Translated into English verse by 
S. Elizabeth Hall. Kegan Paul, 5s. net. 

[The translator prefixes a Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, translated from 
the Italian of Ascanio Condiva.J 

Hookham, Paul. Plays and Poems. Kegan Paul, 55. net." 

BEPBINT8 AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Hours with Rabelais. Edited by F. G. Stokes. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 

[A book of selections from the "Gargantua" and •• Pantagruel." The 
translation is based on that of Urquhartand Motteux. Their versions have 
been compared with the French, and their errors have been corrected.] 

Beckford's Vathek. The Lotus Library. Greening, is. 6d. net. 

Chesterton, Gilbert. The Wild Knight, and other Poems. Second edition. 
Brimley Johnson. 

Fitzgerald, Percy. Life of Laurence Sterne. Third edition. Chatto & 
W'indus. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Aston, W. G. Shinto: the Way of the Gods. Longmans, 6s. net. 

(A treatise which is "intended, primarily and chiefly, as a repertory of the 
more significant facts of Shinto for the use of scientific students of 
religion.'' It gives, in addition, an outline theory of the origin and 
earlier stages of the development of religion, prepared with special 
reference to the Shinto evidence ] 

Robeitson, Alexander. Venetian Sermons. Allen, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Dr. Robertson, Cavaliere of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
Italy, considers that " Venice lends itself, as perhaps no other European 
city does, to Biblical illustration,” and he has developed this idea in 
these sermons. There are seventy-three good reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs, etc.] 

Orr, James. God's Image in Man and its Defacement in the Light of 
Modem Denials. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

[Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation before the professors 
and students of Princeton Theological Seminary from September 28 to 
October 3, 1903.] 

Expositions of Holy Scripture: St. Matthew—Chapters ix.-xvii. By 
Alexander Maclaren. Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 

Knowles, Archibald Campbell. The Holy Christ-Child. Masters & Co., 
3s. net. 

[A devotional study of the Incarnation of the Sou of God.] 

TOPOGBAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

A Military Geography of the Balkan Peninsula. By Lionel W. Lyde and 
Lieut. Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. Black, 5s. 

[It is the authors’ firm belief that success in war without previous geo¬ 
graphical study of the theatre of operations is impossible, and they have 
attempted to outline, in this volume, the sort of knowledge which will 
be of value to officers ] 

Meakin, Budget!. Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. Cbatto & Windus, 
123.6d. net. 

[Pen-pictures of the Berber life.] 


THE BOOKSHELF 


In connection with onr remarks last week on The Gentleman's 
Magazine, attention should be called to the work that has just been 
completed by Mr. G. Lawrence Gomme, F.S.A.—the handsome series 
of volumes called The Gentleman's Magazine Library (Elliot Stock.) This 
series contains a classified collection of the chief contents of The 
Gentleman's Magazine from its commencement in 1731 to 1868, when it 
lost its distinctive character. Mr. Gomme justly says that “there is 
nothing like The Gentleman’s Magazine anywhere else. There is nothing 
like it now” ; and though he does not claim to have exhausted the 
contents of the mine, he is to be congratulated on a series of twenty- 
nine very thorough, very interesting, and very useful volumes. The 
principle of classification adopted is that of subjects; and the con¬ 
cluding volumes, which are now before us, deal with London. They 
contain an immense amount of information expressed in the exact words 
of the original writers ; they proclaim the point of view of dead and 
gone Londoners and lovers of London. The whole series represents a 
great deal of industry, judgment and knowledge; it will be invaluable 
to all libraries of archaeology, public and private, amd it contains much 
that is of great interest to the curious and the general reader. 

We have before us The History of England from the Norman Conquest to 
the Death of John, by George Burton Adams, Professor of History at 
Yale (Longmains, 7s. 6d. net). This is vol. ii. of " The Political History 
of England,” in twelve vols. edited by Dr. William Hnnt and Mr. 
Reginald Poole, vol. x. of which (the first to appear) was reviewed in 
the Academy of October 21. 1905. This is an enterprise of which the 
publishers and editors should be proud. The seventy-five years that 
have passed since Lingard have seen a great advance in historical 
study; and it is the aim of the present series to present the results of 
that study in a single work. The history is primarily, as the title of 
the series denotes, political history, the history of the state, but political 
history is not sharply and arbitrarily severed from the history of 
religion, of economic and social progress, etc. Mr. Adams starts his 
story on the evening of October 14, 1066, the day of the Battle of 
Hastings; and ends it on October 19, 1216, the day of John’s death. 
Mainly, of course, he deals with two subjects, the relations of the 
English nation and church with Rome, and the struggle of the barons 
against the Crown, which resulted in Magna Chartaand the restoration 
of privileges claimed and granted under Henry I. Mr. Adams has 
written an admirable work ; scientific—we need hardly say—inclining 
a little to the bald (in the modern manner) in his statement of events; 
but always clear, trenchant and forcible in his brief expositions of the 
results and tendencies of events. The book contains an appendix ” On 
Authorities,” a good index and two good maps. We look forward with 
much pleasure to the remaining volumes of the series, which are to 
appear as swiftly as may be. 

Of three books on the Russo-Japanese War which have reached ns. 
the most interesting is Sir Ian Hamilton’s A Staff Officer's Scrap-Booh 
(Arnold, 18s. net), which we reviewed on November 25.—Mr. David 
H. James, who was special war correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
with the Third Japanese army, has made a big and not very 
interesting book of his experiences (The Siege of Port Arthur. Unwin, 
ios, 6d. net). Mr. James was taken out to Japan in his child¬ 
hood, and went to Korea as the war correspondent of the China Times 
and Kelt Chronicle. On his engagement by the London paper, he re¬ 
linquished his other appointments, took the field at Dalny in 
August 1304, was present at the capitulation of Port Arthur, and 
visited the fortifications. In the book before us he deals exclusively 
with the siege, recording his impressions as an eye-witness and giving 
us a continuous narrative of the operations, from the landing of the 
besieging army to Stoessel’s surrender. So far as we have tested it, his 
account is substantially accurate.— A Study of the Russo-Japanese War, 
by “Chasseur” (Blackwood, 6s. net) deals with the more important 
phases of the great struggle in the Far East from the beginning of the 
naval campaign down to the taking of Mukden by Oyama. '' Chasseur ’ 
has attempted to give only a short summary of the war, but he has 
done his work well, and the book deserved an index. 

Modern Germany, by O. Eltzbacher (Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net) 
An able and most interesting account of German politics and in¬ 
cidentally of German ambitions. The anttaor shows that the popula¬ 
tion of Germany is increasing with rapidity, and that the country will 
soon have burning need of agricultural colonies where its over¬ 
flow can settle without merging itself, as the German easily does, in an 
adopted nationality, The government wisely foresees this and has 
designs on Constantinople, on Austria, Hungary, Poland, Holland and 
South Africa. The author believes in an irreconcilable antagonism 
between Slav and Teuton and in a coming conflict: and he al o believes 
in a widespread wish to bring about the destruction of Gre it Britain. 
He supports his belief by facts that should be weighed and noted by 
all parties in this country. He considers that the Emperor’s restless¬ 
ness and indiscretion has set back bis policy : but he realises that his 
power is autocratic and that his growing navy will be as well ' ganised 
as his great army has been for years. He tells the story of Count 
Roon, who said that during the two weeks following the mobilisation in 
1870 the War Office had not to reply to one inquiry of the commanding 
generals or of other commanders. So well prepared was Germany 
then to strike with swiftness and effect. France on the contrary had 
an excellent plan of campaign, but was ten days too late to carry it 
out 
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A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars and After : The Life of Countess 
Von Reden. By Eleonore, Princess Reuss. Authorised Translation by 
Mrs. Charles Edward Barrett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper, with an 
Introductory note by Robert S. Rait. (Murray, 15s.)—When the late 
Augustus Hare undertook the publication of those letters and diaries 
which he wisely entitled " Memorials of a Quiet Life,” he was assured 
by those about him that there was no public to whom such a book could 
possibly appeal, and that it was doubtful whether one hundred copies 
would sell. And yet it may be doubted whether any biography of the 
kind, with the possible exception of ■' Le Recit d'une Sceur,” ever had 
so large a sale. Those to whom these “ Memorials of a Quiet Life ” 
appealed, and still appeal, will find pleasure and edification in the 
curious volume which lies before us, and which is ill-described by its 
title, “A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars and After.” Except in the 
most incidental manner, the Napoleonic Wars had very little to do with 
the interesting and beneficent life of Countess von Reden, though, of 
course, the fact that she was the wife of the noted German statesman, 
and the intimate friend of Stein, naturally brought her into touch with 
the political turmoil which involved Europe during the first twenty 
years of the last century. In some ways more interesting to English 
readers are the early pages dealing with the Countess's child¬ 
hood in England and America. She was the daughter of a General 
von Riedesel, who served in the German contingent sent out by the 
Government of George III. to assist the British in the disastrous 
quarrel with the American Colonies. The General was accompanied 
by his wife and elder children, and during the campaign two more 
daughters were born to them, the one being christened America and 
the other Canada. It was after the family returned to Germany, 
probably some time in the spring of 1788, that the youthful Frida 
von Riedesel, to use an English phrase, “found salvation’’; and 
it is with her subsequent religious experiences that the reader is 
most concerned. The compiler of these memoirs, the late Princess 
Reuss, and the two English translators (who have done their work 
admirably), have wisely left this biography of an " old soul " to be 
told by the natural medium of letters and diaries; and, as Mr. Robert 
S. Rait truly says in his short Introduction, the book will appeal to all 
who “like to know how a great German lady lived and prayed, and 
ruled her household, and managed her property and garden a hundred 
years ago.” The book is enriched with a number of curious illustra¬ 
tions, including a portrait of the Emperor William I.'s early love, 
Princess Elise Radziwill. 

Almond of Loretto, by R. J. Mackenzie (Constable, 12s 6d. net.)—Mr* 
Mackenzie, late Rector of Edinburgh Academy, has painted a lifelike 
portrait of his old head, H. H. Almond of Loretto, and has the courage 
not to omit the warts. Going up from Glasgow to Balliol with a Snell 
Exhibition, well furnished in mind but delicate in health, Almond 
first realised on the river at Oxford the benefits of the outdoor life 
which he afterwards preached and practised with such success as 
to make the fame of his school world-wide. In his early years 
at Loretto we see him sorely hampered by the neighbourhood of East- 
Windy West-Endy Edinburgh, "the peculiar appanage of Mrs. 
Grundy” (“ that fiend” Almond called her), where even so recently as 
1870 ladies enjo)ed delicate health, and Elizabeth Bennet would have 
been frowned upon as coldly as by the Miss Bingleys; where Steven¬ 
son's craving for the foie it vivre was strangled by the strait jacket of 
social convention, and the evergreen Blackie’s straw hat and dressing- 
gown—familiar to the members of the Hellenic Society—were tolerated 
as the pranks of a licensed jester. That a vast change for the better 
has been wrought in the education of girls, no less than of boys, in both 
England and Scotland is largely owing to Almond, who was as uncon¬ 
ventional in his methods as Bowen of Harrow. Those who have seen 
"his young barbarians all at play ” have probably thought with an 
envious sigh of their own starched collared and top-hatted schooldays. 
If every schoolmaster in the United Kingdom would study this life the 
nation would obtain a more adequate return for the money now spent 
on "education.” We learn with pleasure that Almond’s work for the 
nation and the Empire has not ceased with his death, but is being 
carried on, on the same lines, by his former pupils and assistants. 
Floreat I 


R Charming 6ift. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

AND 

HER SISTERS 

WITH A 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

BY 

MRS. GASKELL. 

A Uniform Edition in Seven Volumes. Size 8 in. x 5f in. 

JANE EYRE. SHIRLEY. THE PROFESSOR. 
VILLETTE. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. WILDFELL HALL 

AND 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Beautifully Illustrated with Portraits and Views of the Bronte Country. 
Exquisitely Bound in Limp Lambskin, and supplied in 
A LIBRARY CASE. 

In this beautiful set of volumes is brought together a complete collec¬ 
tion of the works of the three sisters, including the delightful series of 
poems with which Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell made their first essay 
in literature. It is only when we see the life work of the Bronte family 
thus gathered together into a uniform library that we can fully realise 
the wealth of the inheritance that has come down to us. 


Tho Book-Lover’s edition it is claimed contains a unique Collection of Pictures, and 
forms the most elegant complete set of Brontd published. A Charming Christmas Book. 

QUITE THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A NOVEL WAY OF OBTAINING 
THESE DAINTY SETS 



SEND FOUR SHILLINGS 

and on 'receipt of same we ehall 
immediately despatch the seven 
volumes, carriage paid. Then remit 
nine further monthly payments of 
a similar amount, thus completing; 
the purchase. 



What, we may ask, is the secret of the great and increasing hold of the 
Bronte sisters upon the English-speaking world ? Much has been 
written on the subject, but the heart of the matter lies in the simple 
truth that hooks, to be lasting in their effect, must represent their writers. 


The Age of Transition , 1400-1580, by Mr. F. G. Snell (Bell, 2 vols., 
2S. 6d. net each) is a new contribution to the " Handbooks of English 
Literature,” which are edited for this firm by Professor Hales. The 
period covered is from Chaucer to Spenser; vol. i. dealing with the 
poets, vol. ii. with the dramatists and prose-writers. We find 
nothing—or very little—to quarrel with in Mr. Snell's judgment, and 
the young students for whom the book is intended can take no harm 
from accepting his opinions. At any rate, it is free from some of the 
grossly misleading generalisations and slip-shod comments that have 
marred more than one little primer of English literature. (Was it not 
in a book of this kind that we read the astounding statement : “ We 
have not time to read Wordsworth’s ’Excursion’ nowadays”?) 
Objection might be taken to the fact that Mr. Sne l is a very dull and 
rather slip-shod writer; but we are not at all su e that the former 
quality is not something of a merit in books of this . lass. Good solid 
fact has its value: washy enthusiasm has none. I he student must 
learn the facts, and go on to the enjoyment (through his own senses) of 
the literature about which he has learned. But Mr. Snell must be 
congratulated on giving in a small compass a very good view of a 
difficult, complicated and not very inspiriting period, paying due 
attention to the national life of the times, and omitting and falsifying 
nothing. Professor Hales contributes an introduction. Let no student 
take Professor Hales’s prose as the model for his own. 


The volumes may be seen at the offices of the Academy, 
20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, JV.C. 
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EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

By WALTER SICHEL. 

With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

First Edition October 1905 

Second Impression „ ,, 

Third ,, November ,, 

Fourth ,, (Second Edition) ,, ,, 

Fifth ,, Now Printing 

EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

“ One of the most valuable biographies of recent years. ... So important 
are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all previous memoirs and 
biographies of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to the second rank." 

Daily Graphic. 

" Mr. Sichel is an eminently suitable biographer for such a subject. Highly 
sympathetic towards temperament, he is able to do better and truer justice to 
such a career than less susceptible writers, and in the matter of research an^ 
critical judgment he proves well able to hold his own in controversy." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

" He has produced not merely a book of poignant human interest, but an 
historical document of the first importance. He has had access to new and 
important sources of information, and has cleared up many hitherto doubtful 
points."— Daily News. 

‘ 1 Her career was unique in its romantic episodes and sensational incidents, 
and never before, we think, has that career been so well exploited as in the 
volume before us. . . . We pay the fullest tribute to the charm of his style, 
the vividness of his narrative, and the closeness of his research.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

“ An altogether admirable work, a book of absorbing interest and sterling 
merit. ... A history as trustworthy and good of the life of Lady Hamilton 
as will ever be written. ”— British Weekly. 

“ A full and particular account of the most beautiful woman of modern 
time."— Westminster Gazette. 
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and his Sister. Edited by W. H. Hutton, B.D. Illustrated, demy 8 vo, 
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ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By Stopford A. 

BROOKE, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 
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Arthur Svmons. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Lafcadio Hearn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

BAKU. An Eventful History. By J. D. Henry, Editor of the 
Petroleum World. With an Introductory Note by Sir BOVERTON 
REDWOOD, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps of the 
Oil Fields. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 

1870-1900. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. With numerous 
Maps and Plans. 18s. net. [Second Impression. 

PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By Thomas Wentworth Higcin- 

son. Reminiscences of America’s Leading Litterateurs of the Last Half Cen¬ 
tury. Demy 8 vo, profusely Illustrated, ios. 6d. net. 

DAYS OF THE PAST : A Medley of Memories. By Alexander 

INNES SHAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. By H. T. Stephenson. Illus¬ 
trated, 6s. net. 

IN OUR CONVENT DAYS. Reminiscences. By Agnes Rep- 

PLIER, author of “ Compromises." Crown8vo.5S.net. [This Day 

ALMOND OF LORETTO. The Life and Selection from the 

Letters of Hely Hutchinson Almond, M.A. By R. J MACKENZIE, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

ROSE O’ THE RIVER. By the Author of “ Rebecca of Sunny 

brook Farm.” etc. With 10 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Crown 8vo> 
cloth gilt extra. Price 5s. 

“ Miss Wiggin has a charm and style of her own, and they are at their best in this 
very pretty and humorous tale."—M orning Post. 

"An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable humour. As story-telling it is 
perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true to the life.”— Daily Mail. 

"A writer whose books always form delightful reading."—D aily Telegraph. 

MR. THOMPSON SETON'S NEW BOOK. 

SIB HENBY BETON-CABBsaysin " VANITY FAIR’—“Mr. Thomp¬ 
son Baton can ohain the attention of his readers and carry them along 
with him in aympathetio Interest for his animal heroes, there la a human 
quality about tha whole atory that makea it quite impressive. The 
book is charmingly and oharaoteristioally illustrated. 

MONARCH : The Big Bear of Tallac. By the Author of “ Some 

Wild Animals I have Known," etc. With over too Illustrations by the Author. 
Square 8vo, 5s. net. 

" A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written."—D aily Express 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adventures of Two Boys 

who lived as Indians, and what they Learned. With over 300 Drawings by 
_ the Author. Post 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. net. _ » 

FOR STUDENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY^ 

EXTINCT ANIMALS. By E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. A 

popular history of the various kinds of animals which no longer exist on the 
surface of the earth in a living state. Illustrated with over aoo Drawings and 
Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 

"The best possible introduction to the fascinating study of geology."— Daily 
News. 

" We give the book a hearty welcome, feeling sure that its perusal will draw many 
young recruits to the army of naturalists and many readers to its pages.”—N ature. 

NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By 

FRANK 8EDDARD, MA, F.R.S,, etc. Fully Illustrated by GAMBIER 
BOLTON and WINIFRED AUSTIN. 6s.net. 

" A short, readable, attractive but accurate account of the animals usually seen at 
Zoological Garden! ... A most attractive volume.”—N ature Notes. 

" A volume both instructive and genuinely interesting."—C hri st ian World. 
two pnrYPT or acrtck 

THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. By Max Muller. 

Edited by his Wife. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 

"A small volume of beautiful thoughts . . . full of tender love and tender 
thoughts and sound advice."—G uardian. 

GEORGE GISS 1 NG S FAMOUS BOOK. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. By 

GEORGE GISSING. With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

"An excellent pocket edition of a most scholarly and delightful book." 
_ Evening Standard. 

MR. JOHN FOX’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON. Stories of Outdoor 

Life in Old Kentucky. By the Author of " The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
_ Come," etc. Extra crown 8vo. Fully Illustra ted. 6s. net. _ 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. By 

A. G. BRADLEY. Profusely Illustrated with sketches of the country by VV. 
M. MEREDITH. Imperial 8vo, ios. 6d. net. 

The Fishing Gazette says : " Lovingly exploited by this genial author. The 
volume ought to prove especially attractive to the Borderlanders. It is beautifully 
got up, and Mr. Meredith's over 200 sketches add greatly to the charm of the book.” 

Professor Ernest Rhys, in the Manchester Guardian, says ; “It is Welsh 
enough to be for Welsh folk an invigorating story; easy to read as a novel, and 
in finitely piore divertin g than mo st novels ot tu cl.iy.” _ 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH'CENTURY.* By aTg. 

BRADLEY. With 50 full-page Illustrations and a Map. Demy Rvo, over 400 

f iages, 5s. net. 

f I could I would put this volume in the hands of every public man in the 
Empire, of every merchant and manufacturer, of every intending settler."—Sir 
Gilbert Parker. _ 

THE WORKS of GEORGE MEREDITH 

POCKET EDITION. 

In 18 Volumes on thin opaque paper, foolscap 8vo. bound in red -cloth, gilt 
ettered and gilt top, as. 6d. net per volume ; in full leather, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


NEW 6$. NOVELS. 


THE LABOURER S COMEDY. B; MAUD STEPNEY RAISON. 

Author of •• A Lady of the Regency," etc. 

"A story of modern lovers and labourers, by an observant, sympathetic, and gifted 
woman. We vote it our ungrudging admiration for its freshness of character and 
incident.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Among the strongest novels of the year."— Daily News. 

"It will delight the average novel reader, and the critic cannot fail to be pleased.” 
—Morning Post. 

" A notable book . . . a wonderfully vivid picture."— Outlook. 


THE GREEN SHAY. By George S. Wasson, Author of “Cap’n 

Simeon’s Store,” etc. With Frontispiece by the Author. 

PETER AND ALEXIS. By Merejkowski, Author of “The 

Death of the Gods,” " The Forerunner," etc. 

THE RECKONING. By Robert W. Chambers, Author of 

■ ‘ Cardigan,” “ The Maid at Arms.” etc. 

" A stirring romance, full of action. A strong yet delicate lore interest runs through 
the tale. The story may be cordially recommended."—ATKENJSUM. 


Jhe above form a Selection from the Season's Boo ks published bp ARCB19ACV CONSTABLE O CO., Ltd., of if James ftreot, tfagtftarket. S.W. 
------ - ■ - - List, and Prospector of each Bbek Will be sent post free on application. 


Complete Catalogue. Net/ 
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Kegau Paul, Trench, Trabner & Co., Ltd. 

•xwwwv> 

“Mrs. Q.” and “Windsor Castle.” Two 

Magnificent Colour Prints in Facsimile of the Originals. 
“ Mrs. Q.” drawn by Huet Vxlliers and engraved by W. Blake. 
“Windsor Castle” drawn by I. B. (Barrow) and engraved by 
G. Maile. With a Contemporary Memoir of “ Mrs. Q.” (Harriet 
Wilson) by Edward Eglantine, Esq. Imperial 4to, limited to 
500 copies, £2 2s. net. 

Angelo’S Picnic; or, Table Talk. Including 

numerous Recollections of Public Characters who have figured in 
some part or another of the Stage of Life for the last Fifty Years 
(1834), forming an endless variety of Talent, Amusement, and 
Interest calculated to please every person fond of Biographical 
Sketchesand Anecdotss, written by Himself. Illustrated with the 
Original Frontispiece by G. Cruikshank, and 24 other Illustrations 
many of them in Colour) by Contemporary Artists, some of them 
never before reproduced. Among these Artists are Rowlandson, 
Coswav, Gillray, Jack Bannister, Angelo himselt, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, J. K. Sherwin, G. Cruikshank. Edition limited to 
500 copies, imperial 8vo, 1 vol., £2 2s. net. 

Also an Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 copies, with two 
extra Plates, £5 5 s. net. 

AN EDITION DE LUXE. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 

a’Kempis. In Four Books. With Fifteenth-Century Initial 
Letters, printed in red and black, on Aldwych Hand-made Paper, 
The Edition is limited to 500 copies for England and America. 
Bound in Velvet Roan and limp vellum, fcap. 4to, £1 is. net. 
Also 10 Copies on Real Vellum, with Initial Letters and Title-page 
beautifully Illuminated by Hand, the Designs in each copy being 
different. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Poems and Plays. ByC. Whitworth Wynne, 

Author of “ Ad Astra,” “ David and Bathshua,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Scotsman says: “ The lyrical poems that sing of nature and of 
human passion have a freshness of feeling rare enough in modern work. 

‘ Donna Marina,' Mr. Wynne’s new drama, sets its action amid the 
fighting for the Conquest of Mexico, showing Cortes and Montezuma as 
defenders of a dying religion and a living one, and developing a love 
story round an Aztec woman who comes over to Christianity. Well 
imagined and loftily expressed, it illustrates the most characteristic note 
of the book as a whole — namely, its felicity in giving a dignified metrical 
expression to thoughts in which poetry and piety are intermingled." 

The Sonnets of Michei-Angelo Buonar- 

rottl. Translated into English Verse by S. Elizabeth Hall, 
to which is prefixed a Life of Michel-Angelo BuonarrottL Trans¬ 
lated by the same from the Italian of Ascanio Condivi. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 

Scotsman : “ The prose and the verse make up a volume which should 
attract readers of culture on its own merits, and prove specially welcome 
to English students of the Italian renaissance." 

Godfrey’s Quest. A Fantastic Poem. By 

LADY LINDSAY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Times: “A poem in blank verse (touched throughout with Lady 
Lindsay’s fine poetic vein) of the wanderings of an idealist, who, as a 
boy, sets out to seek the Sun-King’s Palace.” 

Proverbs In Porcelain. By Austin Dobson. 

Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net in cloth, 3s. 6d. net in leather. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

The Ballad of Beau Brocade. Illustrated 

by Hugh Thomson. 


THE DRYDEN LIBRARY. 

Each volume 6 in. by 3} in. is. 6d. net cloth; 2s. net leather. 

Austin Dobson. Selected Poems. With Frontispiece by 

George H. Houghton, R.A. 

The Book Of Psal ms. Translated by Canon T. K. Cheyne, 

D.D. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Prof. Edward Dowden. 

With Frontispiece. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 2 vois. Edited by 

A. W. Pollard. 

Burns' Poems. Selected and Edited by Andrew Lang. 

With Frontispiece. [Other Volumes in Preparation. 

Published by KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
Dryden House, 43 Gerrard Street, London, W. 


FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


Q. B. LANCASTER'S FIR8T LONG NOVEL. 

A SPUR TO SMITE. By G. B. Lancaster, 

Author of" Sons o' Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Evening Standard andSt. James’s Gazette —“Mr. Lancaster writes of life in town 
and bush, amid the beauties of New Zealand and on the sun-baked shores of Samoa, with a living 
and breathing eloquence. . . . ‘ A Spur to Smite * is a book of great power and promise—it rises 
high out of the ruck of modem fiction, and its successor, we hope, will rise yet higher. Mr. 
Lancaster has the right stuff in him.” 

Mr W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. —“ Represents a further and more mature 
stage in Mr. Lancaster's literary career. He has learned miny ^thing* in the interval—a 
sustained and continuous interest of plot, the value of a given design, careful analysis of char¬ 
acter, and other things which ought to form part of the furniture of the artist’s miud. The 
strength, the force, the actuality remain, for still the taste on the palate is like some of those 
rough Colonial wines which savour of the young sod on which the grapes are grown. The book 
p.'tse.v si h i - xt.: 1 tic quality of literary work done by some eager, feverish writer, quite 
uuhampered by the conditions of the past.” 

JUST OUT-BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HEART’S HARMONY: A Novel. By 

Ethel M. Forbes. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

*• The great charm about this well-written love-story is the drawing of the character of the 
heroine—one of those delightfully breezy and original girls it is always a pleasure to read about 
—still more to meet. She creates her own atmosphere wherever she goes, and we find her 
personality the ever-doro*natiug force. . . . The author has provided a book that is well worth 
reading.” —Pall Mall Gazeite. 

“ Hester is one of those characters which iuevitably triumph over all difficulties gifted with 
an unfailiug sense of humour, cheerful determination, and able to find a refuge and sympathy 
in matters that less practical bodies would invariably reject in ignorance. It is a story in 
which nothing evil in thought or speech, nothing sordid or mean is allowed to appear. The 
very simplicity and sine nty are points which enhance the interest of a book that may be read 
with confidence by all who care for an excellent piece of characterisation.”— Daily Telegraph 

A GIRL’S GARDEN. By Margaret M. 

Rankin. With Illustrations. 2s. net. 

“Written by a pen that has knowledge behind it, experience of both town and country 
g.ird< us, and a true, deep love for llowers. Sensible in its view, thrifty iuits regard to expense, 
simple and clear in expression, and refined in its general tone.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A CHOICE BOOK OF SELECTIONS. 

SHAKESPERE’SMASTER PASSAGES 

With specially Designed Title page, 2s. net. A Guide in miniature, with a 
Treasury of One Hundred Specimens, selected. Second Edition. By John 
IIOGBEN. 

“ As an introduction for new readers and a reminder to those who already know their 
Shakespeare, this book should make a wide appeal. It is a volume of intense interest and 
pleasure,’’—G lasgow Evening News. 

THE POWER OF PLAY IN CHILD 

CULTURE. ByG. Hamilton Archibald. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

" Full of suggestion and practical hints,"—S cotsman. 

“ An interesting contribution to the study of child-psychology, and written in such a 
popular form that it should fiud its place on the bookshelf ot every mother.”—T h* New Ace. 

PROGRESS AND PERFECTING. Studies 

in Christian Discipleship. By the Rev. W. W. Sidey, Author of “The 
Silent Christ." Cloth boards, 2S. 

GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

THE GREEN-PAINTED SHIP. A 

Romance of Sea Adventure. By Robert Lkic.hton. Illustrated by J. W. 
Charlton. Imperial i6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH NELSON IN COMMAND. A 

Romance of Nelson and the Baltic. By Robert Leighton. Illustrated 
by H. L. Shindlbr. Imperial i6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

SBCOND EDITION AT PRESS. 

FAMOUS BRITISH ADMIRALS. By 

Albert Lee, Author of - England’s Sea Story," etc. Fully Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

MADAM OF CLYST-PEVERIL. By E. 

Everbtt-Grben, Author of “The Three Graces,” etc. Illustrated by 
Colbron Pearsb. imperial i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

MISS GREYSHOTT’S GIRLS. By Evelyn 

Everett-Green, Illustrated by Arthur Twidle. Imperial i6mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

THE GIRL’S BOOK OF HEALTH. By 

W. N. Edwards, F.C.S., Author of “ How to be Well and Strong,” Ac. 
Price is. _ 

London : ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 

Digitized by' L.ooole 
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“ Country Life” Library. 

NOW READY. 

In Two Volumes, 

PRICE THREE GUINEAS Net the Two 
Volumes. 

A Sumptuous work, handsomely bound in cloth, 
containing about 300 plates 


Being a Series of Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs of the most Famous Examples of 

The Gardens of 
Italy. 

BY 

Charles Latham. 

Descriptive Text by E. MARCH PHILLIP PS 


CONTENTS 

VOL. I. 

VILLA ALBANI, ROME. 

VILLA PAMPHILJ DORIA, ROME. 

THE VATICAN GARDENS, ROME. 
VILLA BORGHESE, ROME. 

GARDENS OF THE QUIRINAL, ROME. 
VILLA MEDICI, ROME. 

THE COLONNA GARDENS, ROME. 
PALAZZO BORGHESE, ROME. 
FOUNTAIN OF TREVI, ROME. 
PALAZZO DORIA, ROME. 

PALAZZO BARBERINI, ROME. 
PALAZZO BRANCACCIO, ROME. 

VILLA PARISI, FRASCATI. 

VILLA SCIARRA, ROME. 

THE BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME. 
VILLA BARBERINI, CASTEL GAN- 
DOLFO. 

VILLA D’ESTE, TIVOLI. 

VILLA FALCONIERI, FRASCATI. 
MONDRAGONE, FRASCATI. 

VILLA TORLONIA, FRASCATI. 

VILLA ALDOBRANDINI, FRASCATI. 

VOL. II. 

VILLA FARNESE, CAPRAROLA. 

VILLA LANTE, BAGNAIA. 

VILLA PALMIERI, FLORENCE. 

VILLA GARZONI, COLLODI. 

THE BOBOLI GARDENS, FLORENCE. 
VILLA BONDI, FLORENCE. 

VILLA SALVIATI, FLORENCE. 

VILLA MEDICI, FLORENCE. 

VILLA I COLLAZZI, FLORENCE. 
CASTELLO AND PETRAJA, NEAR 
FLORENCE. 

VILLA GAMBERAIA, FLORENCE. 
VILLA CAPPONI, FLORENCE. 

VILLA FABRICOTTI AND VILLA STIB- 
BERT, FLORENCE. 

VILLA MONTALTO, FLORENCE. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to his 

MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY 

Published at the Offices of “ Country Life” 
Limited, 20 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


Publishers’ Media. 


GEO. A. MORTON’S LIST 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

10,12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

Thk Evening Paper or the Educated Man 
and His Family. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for Netv Books. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Steeet, Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE 8PHERE 

ea. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Or eat New Street, E.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY OHRONIOLE 

10 or 19 Pages Daily. 

Pofular Features are :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Ourrent events and Special 
Telegram* from Oorreepondenta Everywhere. 


Every Day Is 


With 8 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 376 pages. 3 s. 6d. 

MY SCHOOLS 
AND 

SCHOOLMASTERS, 

OR THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 

By HUGH HILLER, 

Author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” ” Footprints of 
the Creator," etc., etc. 

With an Introduction and Notes by 
W. M. MACKENZIE, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.). 

OF THIS WORK CARLYLE WROTE : 

11 Luminous, memorable) all wholeseme, strong, fresh, and 
brtezy Ilka the ' Old Red Sandstone Mountains r on a sunny 
summer day; K la really a long while since I have read a Beak 
worthy of at much recognition tram me, or likely to he sc In¬ 
tonating fe sound-hearted men of every degree." 


A SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK. 

TO MODBRN MAIDENS. 

By A MODERN MATRON. 

With Frontispiece of G. F. Watts' “ Una and the Rod Cross 
Knight,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. artistic leather binding, 
silk marker, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

FOR LOYB AND LOYALTY. A Tale of 

the '45. By PAUL SEATON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*‘A narrative of original personal incidents. . . . Fresh and 
interesting. ”— Scotsman . 

MARJORIES MISTAKE. By BERTHA 

M. M. MINI KEN. Author of “Through Life's Rough 
Way,” •• An English Wiio,” “ Where the Way* Part," etc. 
8s. 

“ Girls will read it not only with pleasure but with profit.”— 
St. Andrew. ____ 


25,000 COPIBS SOLD. 

THE HOUSB WITH THB GREEN 

SHUTTERS. By GEORGE DOUGLAS. Crown 8vo. 
paper, is. net; cloth, 2s. 8d. 


Publisher*’ Day In the 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

Special enlarged issues on Saturdays, 
which appeal particularly to the lead¬ 
ing public on account of their interesting 
literary content*. 


Tudor House, Tudor Street, London, B.C. 


Applications for above spaces should 
be made to Messrs. Crossley & Co., 
57A Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted. 


Philip Green’s List 


The Immortality of the Soul in the 
Poems of Tennyson and Browning. 

By Professor Henry Jones, LL.D., D.Litt. Crown 8vo 
48 pp. is. net. 

Agnosticism and Theiam in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

An Historical Study of Religious Thought in England. 
Six Lectures. By Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. Crown 
8vo, 307 pp. as. net. 

James Martineau, Theologian and 
Teacher. 

A Study of his Life and Thought. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M. A. Second Issue with Index. Large crown 
8vo, xvi 4 * 6ao pp., with two Photogravure Portraits. 
75. 6d. net* 

History of the Dogma of the 
Deity of Christ. 

By Professor Albert Revillk, D.D. Translated from the 
Third French Edition. Crown 8vo, 284 pp. as. 6d. net. 


EDINBURGH: GEO. A. MORTON, 4a GEORGE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL A CO., LTD. 

THE ACADEMY. 

A Weekly Review of Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland - - - - * 1 5s- Od- 
Fo eign and Colonial - - 17 s- 6 d- 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
This may be sent to any Newsagent , 

or to the Publisher of the ACADEMY, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

To ___ 


Please send me the ACADEMY for the 

next_months. I enclose remittance 

value___ 

Name_ 

Description_ 

Address __ 


PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex St. Strand, WQic 


Go< 
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G. PUTNA MS SO NS’ BOOKS. 

MYRTLE REED'S NOVELS. 

MlM Read's books are steadily growing in public estimation and 
In sale. Each year there is a demand for all of thorn, new and old, 
far In excess of the sale during the previous year. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK O’LANTERN. 

A genial story of the adventures of a newspaper man and his young wife, 
who, at the end of their honeymoon, go to an unexplored heirloom in the 
shape of a peculiar old house, where many strange and amazing things 
happen. 

Lavender and Old Lace, 34th Thousand. 

The Spinster Book. 11 th Thousand. 

The Shadow of Victory. 12 th Thousand. 

The Book of Clever Beasts. 4th Thousand. 

The Master’s Violin. 29 th Thousand. 

Love Letters of a Musician. 22nd Thousand. 
Later Love Letters of a M usician. 1 3th Thousand. 
Pickaback Songs 

All the above Volumes are published at 8s. each. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM 

THE DE U MORE PRESS 

LIST 

(COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL EE SENT OK APPLICATION). 


All about Ships and Shipping. 

A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. 

New Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, by Commander Dowling. 
R.N.R., Master Mariner, English and Japanese Mercantile Marine. Preface 
by Lieut. Ramsay Fairfax, R N. With Seven Coloured Plates and many 
Illustrations in the Text, and a Map. Specially designed attractive Cover, 
stamped in Colours. 6s. net. 

“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea 
and the sea-services we have seen." —Lloyd's Weekly. 


The De La More Booklets. 

“ The ' De la More Booklets ' are a happy idea. If the De la More Press 
can make such masterpieces into common presents they will be doing a great 
service.”— Athen.eum. 


Portraits of the Eighteenth Century 

Historic and Literary. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated by 
KATHARINE P. WORMELEY and GEORGE BURNHAM IVES. 
Uniform with “ Portraits of the Seventeenth Century.’’ With about 
30 Illustrations. Two Parts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 21s. net. 

Romance of the French Abbeys 

By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. A delightful blending of history, 
art, and romance. It fully carries out Guizot's suggestion : "If you are 
fond of romance, read history.’’ 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 
in box, with 61 Illustrations, 15s.net. 

By the same Author. 

ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 

ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 

ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 

The Autobiography of a Tomboy 

By JEANNETTE L. GILDER. With Illustrations by FLORENCE 
SCOVELL SHINN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A new book by the Editor of the American 44 Critic.’* This particular 41 Tomboy ” had many 
adventures which make most interesting reading for everybody. It will appeal to the young as 

well as the matured person. 

The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu (Jiudo) 

The official Jiu-Jitsu of the Japanese Government, with Chapters on the 
Serious and Fatal Blows, and on Kuatsu, the Japanese Science of the 
Restoration of Life. By M. IRVING HANCOCK, Author of “Japanese 
Physical Training.’’ 160 Tricks of Combat, with 506 Illustrations taken 
from Life, and Four Charts showing the Serious and Fatal Blows. 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. net. 

Philippine Life in Town and Country 

By JAMES A. LE ROY. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Balthasar tiubmaier: The Leader of the 
Anabaptists 

By HENRY C. VEDDER, Professor of Church History in Crozer 
Theological Seminary. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. No. 8 
in Heroes of the Reformation Series. 

Bushido: The Soul of Japan 

An Exposition of Japanese Thought. By INAZO NITOBE, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by W. E. GRIFFIS. Tenth Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 5s. net. 

This book, whose subtle charm it is difficult to express in a paragraph, is 
packed with thought, attractive in style, and rich in comparative illustrations 
of Oriental and Occidental ways of looking at things. 

The Life of Qoethe 

By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Authorised Translation from the 
German. By WILLIAM A. COOPER. Illustrated, 3 vols., large 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. Vol. I. Ready. 


CHARLES LAMB'S " DREAM 
CHILDREN" AND "THE 
CHILD ANGEL.” 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S 

"CHRISTMAS DAY.” 
ROSSETTI’S 

"HAND AND SOUL.” 
MILTON’S "MORNING OF 

CHRIST'S NATIVITY.” 
KEATS’S ” EVE OF ST. AGNES.” 
WORDSWORTH’S 

” ODE ON IMMORTALITY.” 


SHELLEY’S ” ADONA 1 S.” 
BYRON’S 

■ HEBREW MELODIES.” 
MILTON’S "LYCIDAS,” 
CARLYLE ON SHAKESPEARE, 
GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
EMERSON ON SHAKESPEARE. 
COLERIDGE’S 

’’ANCIENT MARINER.” 
SHELLEY’S "CLOUD.” “SKY¬ 
LARK,” AND “WEST WIND.” 
KEATS’ “ODES.” 


Size 3J by 6 in. Printed on fine paper and artistically bound. 

Price 6d. net each in art wrappers ; three in a box for is. 6d. net, or six in 
a box for 3s. net. Also bound in moreen gilt and gilt edges, is. 6d. net, or in 
full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


New Books for Children. 

THE BOOK PRAISED BY RUSKIN. 

Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales.— A New Edition of 

these charming stories, in which the original and best English translation 
by Edgar Taylor is used, and Crcjkshank’s inimitable illustrations 
are reproduced in facsimile. Mr.. Laurence Housman contributes a 
Preface. New and attractive cover design printed in colours. Full gilt 
edges. 5s. 

(The previous edition at 3s. 6d net can also be supplied.) 

Humpty Dumpty Songs— Being Nursery Rhymes set to 
original music by Joseph Moorat. drawn and illustrated by Paul 
Woodroffe. Square 4 to, with cover design in red and chrome. 5s.net. 

Starlight Stories. By “Hob,” with illustrations by Dorothy 

Hilton. A book of delightful fairy stories by a new writer. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children.— 

Handsomely printed in large type on fine paper, with frontispiece. Red 
cloth back and artistic boards, gilt, and gift edged. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book forms a most charming gift for a little girl. It is daintily bound 
and beautifully printed, and has a most sumptuous yet refined appearance. 


The Nelson Calendar for 1906.— With illustrations and 

a Naval Event for every day. Complete in box, 2S. 6d. net. 

The Dante Calendar for 1906. Illustrated by Blanche 

McManus. Complete in box, 2s. 6d. net. 

Engagement Calendar for Desk Use —Six cards, 

containing space for each day of the year. Artistically printed and 
decorated, is. net. 

The Speaking Days’ Calendar. Compiled by Lady 

Seymour. Small 8vo, is. net. 

Contains a most interesting set of quotations on specially selected and 
classified subjects covering a wide range of literature. 


SEND FOR OUR CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

24 Bedford Street, Strand, London j and New York. 


London: ALEXANDER MOR 1 NG, Ltd. 

The De La More Press, 32 George St., Hanover Square, W, 

Digitized by viUU y 1L 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON and PERRIER have just published 
Dr. Ludlow's New Historical Novel .' 

SIR RAOUL A Tale of the Theft of an Empire. 

By TAMES M: LUDLOW. Prire 6s. 

"An historical novel on a large scale which gets a welcome actuality by being put into 
the mouth of fts hero—German knight, outlaw, crusader, whose adventures at the imperial 
Court of Constantinople take up much of the story."—T imes. 

The Scotsman says: “Incidents of thrilling interest arc described in every chapter. In a 
word, this is an historical romance of conspicuous interest." 

The Second Thousand is now Ready of 

ST. GUTHBERT’S OF THE WEST 

A Novel. By ROBERT E. KNOWLES. Price 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.— “ Mr. Knowles has the literary gift and has given us a delightful 
story, full of pawky Scots humour.” 

h Scotsman.—I t would be difficult to praise this new work too highly.” 

Daily Mail.—“I n many ways a most remarkable bo^k.” 

TWO NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 

THE VILLAGE ARTIST By Adeline M. 

TESKEY, Author of *• Where the Sugar Maple Grows.” Cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

The Aberdeen Journal says This is one of the most delightful books we have ever 
read. The author strikes out a new line and follows it up with rare skill and literary power.” 

SAINT CECILIA OF THE COURT By 

ISABELLA R. HESS. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The Moththo Lsabz* says: 'Saint Cecilia is really a good piece oi character aatioo 
. . . the style it good, the restraint i» excellent:” 

Lite 9/Netv anil Recent Books Post frtt on application. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON AND FERRIER, 21 Paternoster Square, 

' London, E.C. ; and 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HAS GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTED 
A COPY OF 

MODERN INDIA By W. E. Curtis, Author of 

" To-Day in Syria and Palestine," etc. Dedicated to Lady Curzon. 8vo, 
with huiheroni Illustrations. JUST OUT. 7s. 6d.'netby post, 8s: ■ 
Mr. Curtis's book gives his impressions of a Visit during the winter of 
1903-4, and is the latest work on India published. 

ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. JUST READY. 

EQYPT, BURMAH, & BRITISH MALAYSIA In 

8vo, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net; by post," 8s This work 
embodies the Results of a Tour in 1904, and gives the Latest Infor¬ 
mation Available. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 

2t Paternoster Square, London, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 

Mr. T. Sealey Clark chaSmg E crossIi E c! I 


Demy 

i6mo. 

Artistic 

Cover 

Design: 


I. OEM LET ULAHIV CHABIMG CROSS,I.C. 
A l.angh on Every Page for Children of Every Age. 

BOOKFUL OF FUN 

lINGLE RHYMES FOR MERRY TIMES. 


net There Is a grotesque COLOURED DRAWING to each 
ghyme by caARDES ROBINSON. 


Royal 4to. 


LIVING TOYS 

A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. 

A Most Delightful Children’s Story. 

Illustrated with nearly One Honored Coloured Drawings. 

Adapted from the French of G. Montorgueil by Mrs- 
Harold Neill. Illustrations by Job. 


Royal aamo. Price 2s. 6d. net. I Oblong (6} x 5}. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


LOVE’S FICKLENESS 


and Other Poems. 


Twenty-five Sonnets. 


By W. BIRD ALLEN. 

Author of “ Forty Fables for Fireside 
Reflection.” 


These Sonnets make a dainty little volume 
for Christmas or New Year's Greeting. 


CHOOSE YOUR MOTTO FOR 
tpE YEAR 

A STRING OF BLACK AND 
WHITE PEARL8 

Collected by C. E. B. 

A BOOK FOR PRESENTATION ON NEW VEAfl'S DAI 


T. SEALEY CLARK, 34 CRAVEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Please write for Messrs. Dent's ILLUSTRATED 
XMAS CATALOGUE, containing particulars of 
books for Xmas Gifts at prices ranging from is. to 
£5, suitable for young and old. It has been specially 
designed to help you in your choice of gifts. 


Two Delightful Colour Books at 10s. 6d. net each- 

THE CASENTINO AND 
ITS STORY. 

By Ella Noves, Author of " Ferrara.'' 25 Illustrations in colour and many 
in line by Dorah Noyes. Small crown 4to, 105. 6 d. net. 

The Scotsman says :—“ Miss Ella Noyeswmes with a sympathetic, some¬ 
times a brilliant pen, and has produced a delightful book, which owes not a little 
of its charm to the pencil and the brush of Miss Dora Noyes .who, along with 
clever line-drawings in the text, has produced a number of beautiful illustra¬ 
tions in colour of the romantic and pastoral scenery, the church exteriors and 
interiors, the street features, and the peasant life of the Casentiho. ” 


NORMANDY 


The Scenery and Romance of its Ancient Towns 

By Gordon Home, Author of *' The Evolution of an English Town," etc. 

With 25 Illustrations in colour and many in line by the Author. 

10s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says“ The letterpress is excellently done, 
but the charm of Mr. Gordon Home's work lies principally in the two dosen 
colour-plates from water-colour drawings, exceptionally well reproduced in 
delicate and restrained tones, which are in delightful contrast to the crudities 
which sometimes scream from the pages of books illustrated by colour processes. 
. . . Altogether it is a very charming book, and the printing and make-up are 
what we always expect, without fear of disappointment, from Messrs. 
Dent and Co." 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 


SEELEY & CO'S NEW BOOKS 

%* A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent oh application 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS' DISCOURSES.— Edited, with Introductions and 
Notts op Text and Illustrations, by ROGER FRY. - With 33 Blit (rations, extra cro wn 8vo. 
7*. 6d. net. 

“ An altogether admirable issue. Few more searching, well-balanced subtle essays have of 
late been written than Mr. Fry’s introduction to the Discourses.”— Wwtbrn Daily Press. 

THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS IN E N GLAND.— By E. S. PRIOR, F.S.A. 
Author of *' A History of Gothic Art In England.” With 4 Plates in colour afcd miny other 
Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net: or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. apt. 

“ An extremely suggestive and stimulating essay. —Manchester Guardian. 

“ The reader can hardly fail to derive keen artistic pleasure from the series of illustrations. ” 

Scotsman. 

OXFORD.— By ANDREW LANG. With 50 illustrations by J. H. LORIMER, R.S.A., 
J. PENNELL, etc. Including a Frontispiece in colour. New edition. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Andrew Lang’s delightful book on Oxford.”— Academy. 

THE GOLDEN RECITER.— Recitations and Readingsjfrom KIPLING, STEVENSON, 
THOMAS HARDY, AUSTIN DOBSON CONAN DOYLE, A. W. PINERO, etc. With a 
Practical Introduction by CAIRNS JAMES. Over 700 pages, extra crown fivo, 3s. fid. 
Also a Thin Paper Pocket Edition, gCt edges, 5s. ; 

*' It caters for every mood and every audience, and is quite absorbing, too, as a volume for 
general reading.”—B ookman. 

MISS MARSHALL’S NSW STORY 

HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. A Story of the days of the Countess of Pembroke, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Sister. By BEATRICE MA RSHALL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s 
“ An effective and beautiful story.”—G uardian. 

THE CROWN OF PINE. A Tale of Corinth and the Isthmian Games. By the Rev. 
A. J. CHURCH. With 8 Coloured Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ The story gives a vivid picture of Corinth ut the height of her glory."— Graphic. 

THE LAST OF THE WHITE COATS. By G. I. WHITHAM. With Illustrations 
in Colour. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ A handsome book, good to handle, and good to read.”— Yorkshire Post. 

THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARIZONA- By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 

Author ot “ The Little Colonel's House Party,” 4 tc. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Written with crispness and lively humour, a most acceptable volume.”—S cotsman. 

THE ROMANCE LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 

With many Illustrations. Extra crowa 8to, each 5 a, 

THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. Describing the Curious and Interesting 
in Insect Life. By EDMUND SELOUS. 

“ Weil merits that alluring title.” —Daily Telegraph. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. By ARCHIBALD 

WILLIAMS. 

“ Bright and readable.” — Academy. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. By CHARLES R. 

GIBSON. 

“ The authors deserve hearty congratulations for the excellent manner in which they make 
intelligible to the humblest mind the most complex subject."— Daily News. 

London : SEELEY and Co., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 

Digitized by CjOO^Ic 
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EVERY DAY MORE PEOPLE CONSULT 

CHAMBERS’S ENGYCL0P/ED1A 

than any other Reference Work in the English Language 

(Except Railway Guides). 

WHY THIS IS THE FACT- , 

In Public Libraries it bas been observed that Chambers's Encyclopaedia is 
consulted more than all the other Encyclopedias together. 

By common consent Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the most convenient work of its 
kind. Information can be found more quickly in Chambers's Encyclopedia than 
anywhere else, because the work has been compiled and written with just that idea in 
view. The plan by which its Editors have avoided the two pitfalls of the encyclopedist 
—scrappiness and excess—is founded upon the one principle of printing all the Pu ts 
that can be found and none of the words that can be dispensed with. Every article 


was first written out in the lorm of a complete essay on its subject, f hen the proces 
of condensation was begun, and in many cases an article was reduced to one-third of 
its original length without the sacrifice of a single item of information. The result is 
a sort of intellectual peminican or^TTeljig s Extract ot Knowledge : everything is 
eliminated except what is useful. 

This is why Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is the favourite reference 
work of men who know how to use an Encyclopaedia and who want 
knowledge without waste, information without superfluity. 

Another feature which commends Chambers's Encyclopaedia to the reader who 
wishes to save time is the perfection of its arrangement. By means of its singularly 
complete index he is enabled to trace names and facts encountered in the course of 
his reading which are not sufficiently important to warrant separate articles or cross 
references. This index, complete though it is, onW_occupiesJwent^_pagcsJn_alL_ A 
greater evidence of the compendiousness and system of the work could hardly be 
demanded. 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is thoroughly up-to-date. It contains in ten volumes 
of handy size upwards of 30,000 articles, 4000 engravings, 153 coloured .maps. Its 
contributors number about 1000, many of them the most eminent authorities in their 
special departments of knowledge. In cloth binding it is published at £s 1 > n half¬ 
morocco, fy 1 os. 

N.B.—Booksellers offer the work at a discount off the joregoing prices, which makes 
it an absolute marvel of cheapness. Consult your bookseller as to his cash price 
for a set. 


HOW TO STUDY ENQLISH LITERATURE? 

Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent literary critic says : 

“ There is a work which I recommend to you as a com¬ 
plete solution of the problem. It is the New Edition of 
Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English Litera’ure.” 

CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NEW EDITION. 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK. L.LD. 

A History Critical and Biographical of Auth ~>rs in ihe English tongue from the 
earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of their writings. 

Containing Contributions bg 

Rev. Stopford Brooke. Professor Saintsbury. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard. Professor W. P. Ker. 

Mr. Austin Dobson. Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne. Professor Richard Lodge. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Professor Raleigh, etc. etc. 

3 vo is., cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net; 3 Vo Is., half-morocco. £2 5 s. net. 

CHAMBERS’S 1905 XMAS BOOKS 

BE A UTl FULLY BOUND . CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRA TED. 

Punch says :—" Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, those indefatigable and experienced 
caterers to the literary appetites of the young, are providing a more than usually 
sumptuous Christmas feast, or rather a choice of feasts, for their clients." 


GIFT BOOKS. 


“ Among the pub’lshlng firms that for many years have exhibited conspicuous 
enterprise in the production at this season of books whose authors aim at 
appealing to the taste of young readers, a prominent place must be assigned to 
Blackle&8on. M —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


By HERBERT STRANG 

AUTHOR OF "TOM BURNABY,” “KOBO," ETC. 

The Adventures of Harry Rochester. 

A Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
olivine edges, 6s. . . . . 

“ We said a short lime ago that Mr. Herbert Strang was likely to prove the Elisha to the l&tc 
Mr. Heuty's Elijah, and the ‘ Adventures of Harry Rochester ’ fully justifies the prophecy, x he 
story is packed with adventure.”—G raphic. 

Brown of Moukden. A Story of the Russo- 

Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edge., 5s. „ 

" ‘ Brown of Moukden ' is certainly a success ; the story is, indeed, very skilfully constructed. 

_Spectator 

“The story will be feund as fascinating as any that Mr. Strang bas written.' Westminster 
Gazette. _ _ 

By CAPT. F. S. BRER ETON. 

AUTHOR OF “ A HERO OF LUCKNOW,” Sc c. 

A Knight of St. John. A Tale of the Siege 

OF MALTA. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6a. 

A Soldier of Japan. A Tale of the Russo- 

IAPANESE WAR. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, eloth, olivine edges, 51. 

"The pages of the ‘Soldier of Japan’ bristle with hair-breadth eacapea, and the historical 
side of the tale is worked out with much accuracy and detail.’’--G raphic. 

BY CUTHBERT HADDEN. 

The Nelson Navy Book. With many Illus- 

trations in Colour and i n Black and White. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6*. 

A companion volume to the “ Red Army Book,” which was received with so much favour two 
yea rs ago. _ _ 

illustrated by NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF eminent artists. 

3s. 6d. HEIMTY’S WORKS 3s. 6d. 

Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamental cover design and olivine edges. 

• - 1 he fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty as a writer of sound, stirring, and manly books for 
bovs is one ti.al is sure to be enduring ; and the Publishers have been more than justified mtheu 
policy of placing before the public a re-issue of his books at the popular price of iHRtta 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

ELEVEN VOL UMES NOW READY. 

H.B.—The Original Editions ot 8. A. Hsnty’s Works at 8s. and 6s, art «MII to ** >«*• 

NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

BY ALICE CORKRAN. 

The Romance of Woman’s Influence . 

The subject of this Volume is the great and too often neglected theme of the helpfulness of 
women to men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and friends; among them are the insptrers of some 
of the greatest work done for the r ace. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 

A Daughter of the Ranges. Illustrated. 

Cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d._ _ 

BLACK! E’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 

SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

The success of last year’s volume was extraordinary. The second year’s issue i* even more 
lavrihlv illustrated, aud contains a larger numbsr of pages—no less than 40 of tnem in tuu 
colour, with over a hundred Black and White Illustrations. Pictur boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. , 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. _ 

BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


6s. (Gilt Edges.) 3s. 6d. 

A BilVY OF GULLS. By L.T. Mead*. T ‘EGIRLS OF ST GABRIEL’S. 

A School Tale. By May Baldwin. 

„ DUMPS: a Plain Girl. By L. T. 

5 ‘ Meade. 

SHOULDER ARMS! A Tale of CRAB COTTAGE. A Girl’s Story. 
Two Soldiers’ So s. By G. Manville , ByJL iymond Uckbehns. 

Fknh. CHUMS IN THE FAB WEST. By 

Everett M’Neil. 

STEADY AND STRONG. Stories A BOOK OF BABY BIRDS. A 
by G. A. Hknty, G. M. Fknn, John Oxen- Child’s Picture Book. Verses by Miss 

ham, Louis Bkcke, etc. B. Parker. Illustrations by Miss N. 

Parker. 

WILFUL COUSIN KATE. A BUSTER BROWN ABROAD. 2s.6d. 
Girl’s Story. By L. T. Mkade. net. By R. F. Outcault. 

THAT LITTLE LIMB. 2s. A 
THE BOYS OF BAD MINSTER. charming and humorous study of child-life. 
A School Tale, By Andrew Home. By May Baldwin. 

Price 3s. 6d. net. 

ENTIRELY NEW VOLUMES FUNNIER THAN EVER. 

BUSTEB BROWN AND HIS DOG TIGE. By R. F. Outcault. 
BOXY GRANDPA UP TO DATE. By Bunny. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 

47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 


SHOULDER ABUS 1 A Tale of 
Two Soldiers’ So s. By G. Manville 
Fknh. 

STEADY AND STRONG- Stories 
by G. A. Hxnty, G. M. Fenh, Jobh Oxen- 
hah, Louis Bkcke, etc. 

WILFUL COUSIN KATE. A 
Girl’s Story. By L. T. Meade. 

THE BOYS OE BAD MINSTEB. 
A School Tale, By Andeew Hoke. 


BY KATE WESTRUP. 

A HUNTING ALPHABET. With 
24 Full-Page Pictures in Pull Colour. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 

BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 

THE BLACK CAT BOOK: Verses 

by Walter Copeland. 48 Pages in 
Colour and Black and White. Quaintly 
bound in artistic paper boards with 
Coloured design. Super-royal 8vo. is. 6d. 


BY ANGUSINE MACGREGOR. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAP¬ 
PEARANCE OF WHAT AND WHY. 
Over 20 pages in Full Colour. Paper 
boards, with Artistic Cover Designs, 
xs. 6d: 

BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 

RHYMES AND REASONS. 

Colour Picturesand Rhymes for Children. 
Paper boards,with Coloured Cover Design. 
Demy 4to, as. __ 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN’. BYCHARLES ROBINSON Sc WALTER JERROLD 

The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes . 

Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations 
on every page in Colour or Black and White (nearly 400 in number) 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 

7 s. 6d. net. , . , 

*'A sumptuously produced and altogether charming book. . . . The book is beautifully printed 
on fine paper, and the illustrations are singularly happy. The * Big Book of Nursery Rhyme* 
is without doubt the finest work of the kind issued this season.’’— Westminster Gazette. 



London; BLACKDE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Although, from a purely literary point of view, the new 
Prime Minister cannot be compared with his predecessor, 
the new Ministry as a whole is clearly superior to the old 
in literary ability. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 
more than suspected of being an excellent critic, espe¬ 
cially of current fiction, but so far as we know he has 
never appeared before the public as a writer. On the 
other hand the Liberals have in Mr. John Morley un¬ 
questionably the most eminent of literary statesmen now 
living, a bookman dans l' ante, and one whose political 
experience has most happily widened and invigorated his 
powers as historian and biographer. Of those in the 
opposite political camp who have held office, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, who must have almost forgotten that he was 
once a Lord of the Treasury, has made a solid reputa¬ 
tion in the same fields of history and biography, with 
fiction and fishing added. Still, in spite of our gratitude 
to him for “The Crccvey Papers,’’ he cannot be compared 
with Mr. Morley in respect of literary achievement. He 
differs from Mr. Morley, too, in being rather an “ earl- 
able ” man, to use a delightful word invented by the 
late Lord Dudley in his letters to “ Ivy.” Mr. Morley 
is not very earlable. 


In Mr. Haldane the new Government possesses a philo¬ 
sopher as brilliant as Mr. Balfour and at the same time 
more deeply read. Both men have the habit, disconcert¬ 
ing to professional politicians, of examining the questions 
of the day in the light of first principles, and that this 
has not stood in the way of their political advancement 
is really the most striking testimony to their intellectual 
power. Next to Mr. Morley on the Liberal side must be 
ranked Mr. Bryce, who has, indeed, won a far higher 
position in literature than in politics, although he 
attained Cabinet rank some time ago. Oxford will always 
remember him as the author of “The Holy Roman 
Empire,” probably the most brilliant prize essay ever 
written by a young man; while his monumental work 
on “ The American Commonwealth,” which first appeared 
seventeen years ago, represents the ripest fruit of his 
powers as a political philosopher. Of less importance, 
perhaps, but delightful in its way, was the volume he 
published two years ago entitled “ Studies in Contem¬ 
porary Biography,” in which he showed a remarkable 
aptitude for political biography. The best essay in that 
bock in our opinion, is the one on Disraeli, and until we 
have Mr. Monypenny’s promised Life (and perhaps even 
afterwards), it must remain on the whole, though it is 
but a sketch, the truest picture both of the man and 
of the statesman. 


The retirement of Sir George Trevelyan from politics 
robbed his party of an eminent man of letters, and we can 
think of nobody on the other side who is to be compared 
with him as biographer and historian. It is perhaps some 
compensation to the new Government to have Mr. Birrell, 
who, among his other distinctions, shares with Captain 


Boycott, the late Mr. Burke (not Edmund, but the senior 
partner in the firm of Burke and Hare) and some others, 
the glory of having added a new word to the English 
language. We can recall no Conservative politician who is 
given .to “ birrelling,” though we have always had the 
suspicion that Mr. Wyndham could do it if he chose. Mr. 
Wyndham’s literary reputation is of a remarkable kind, 
for, though every one will agree that it is well deserved, 
it is based upon a curiously scanty output, indeed upon the 
edition of North’s Plutarch and the book on Shakespeare’s 
poems. Mr. Wyndham is, of course, strongly suspected of 
being a Quarterly Reviewer, and it must not be forgotten 
that he has brought into the rough-and-tumble of political 
oratory a grace and distinction all his own. On the Liberal 
side Lord Crewe is not only the inheritor of a great literary 
and social tradition as the son of Monckton Milnes. but he 
has also himself “ meditated the thankless Muse.” Mr. John 
Murray published some five years ago his “ Stray Verses,” 
and he has also written articles on Ireland, where he 
spent some not very comfortable years as Viceroy. Lord 
Burghclere is another Liberal peer of cultivated taste, as 
he showed not long ago in his translation of the Georgies 
of Virgil, though it must be confessed that in point of 
accurate scholarship he was something .to seek. 

The recent revival of interest in the history of the 
Gentleman's Magazine suggests a question which it is 
always exciting to stir up. Its founder, Edward Cave, 
comes first in our long list of “ able editors.” He was a 
self-made man. If one hesitates to say that he was a self- 
educated man, that is only because it is difficult to feel 
sure that he was ever educated at all. At any rate, he 
was expelled at an early age from his school, and never 
went to a University. Are we justified in concluding that 
the best journalists are made in this way, and that, to a 
newspaper man, an academic training is rather a hindrance 
than a help ? _ 


There is a sense, indeed, in which the fellows and tutors 
of Colleges try to disqualify men for all kinds of journalism. 
The ideal college essay is altogether a different kind of 
composition from the ideal leader, middle, or causerie. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has recorded how his own college essays 
were, for that reason, condemned by one of the tutors of 
Balliol. “ Don’t write,” he was counselled, “ as if you 
were writing for a penny paper." There is a delightful 
irony in the comparison of the advice with the event. It 
might be argued therefrom that University men become 
journalists in spite of their education, and, in no sense, 
because of it; but they become journalists in such num¬ 
bers that one feels intuitively that there must be some¬ 
thing to be said for the contrary opinion. 


The truth is, of course, that there are admirable jour¬ 
nalists both among University men and among non- 
University men; but they make journalists of different 
types, and, the greater the excellence they respectively 
achieve, the more widely do the types diverge. The 
typical University men on the Press are men like Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. E. T. Cook, Mr. D. S. MacColl, Mr. 
Charles Whibley, Mr. Herbert Paul, Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
They are not in the least like each other, but they have in 
common a certain University touch and tone. The non- 
University type has been most brilliantly represented by 
such men as Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Douglas Cook,W. H. 
Mudford and Mark Lemon. They do not start their careers 
with the same outfit of scholarship; and, as a class, they 
are more unconventional, and perhaps more original. A 
University would have tamed them and toned them down. 
It takes all sorts to make even the little world of Fleet 
Street. 


A further point worth making in the same connection 
is the striking difference between the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge journalist. The rule (to which of course there are 
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exceptions) seems to be that the Oxford man takes most 
naturaDy to serious and the Cambridge man to comic jour¬ 
nalism. The Editor of the Times and the Editor of the 
Westminster Gazette are both Oxford men. Among ex- 
Editors Oxford is further represented by Mr. E. T. Cook. 
We cannot think of the name of a Cambridge man in a 
similar position. On the other hand, in the Punch office 
Cambridge has always been supreme. Sir Frank Bumand is 
a Cambridge man. So are Messrs. Anstey, Rudolph 
Lehmann and Owen Seaman, and the Reverend A. C. 
Deane. So is a former contributor, Mr. Barry Pain. Oxford, 
so far as we know, is only represented by Mr. St. John 
Hankin. In comic journalism, indeed, Cambridge beats 
the world. 


Since the last conference of those interested in the Berne 
Convention in 1896, much correspondence has accumulated 
at the central offices at Berne, and arrangements are being 
made for holding another congress at Berlin, though the 
date has not yet been fixed. Interest attaches to the 
choice of Berlin, since, some years before Tauchnitz pre¬ 
pared the way for “ a select international copyright,” the 
confederated German States, on the initiative of Prussia, 
had taken the first effective steps towards securing the 
rights of authors, though it was Austria that in 1840 first 
signed an international treaty on the subject. The main 
object of the meeting at Berlin will be to discuss the re¬ 
vision of the laws of copyright in order to protect the 
rights of authors in some more effective way than hereto¬ 
fore. Strong wishes have also been expressed that some¬ 
thing more should be done in the same direction with 
regard to dramatic and musical works, drawings, portraits, 
and photographs. 


It is particularly in connection with the right to re¬ 
produce photographs that some clearing up of the copyright 
laws and treaties seems required. Cases continually occur 
in which it is practically impossible to determine whether 
there is copyright in a given photograph, and, if so, to 
whom that copyright belongs. In some countries registra¬ 
tion is necessary to secure copyright; in others it is not. 
In some countries a protected photograph must have the 
word “copyright” stamped across it; in others this is not 
required. Here is a first source of confusion. In the second 
place it is never clear on the face of it whether the copy¬ 
right in, say, the portrait of a celebrated person deceased 
belongs to the photographer or to the sitter’s executors 
and assigns. A third trouble lies in the provision of the 
English law that the copyright in a photograph shall last 
until seven years after the death of the man who took it. 
The person who wants to reproduce the photograph is often 
quite unable to ascertain whether the man who took it, who 
may merely be an obscure assistant, is alive or dead. Hence 
it often happens that the photographer either obtains 
money for the use of photographs of which the copyright 
does not belong to him, or fails to obtain money for the use 
of photographs of which the copyright does belong to him; 
while actions for breach of copyright in photographs are 
much too frequent for the convenience of any one except 
the lawyers engaged to fight them. Let us hope that the 
next Copyright Congress will do something to straighten 
this matter out. 


The Christmas number of Country Life, published this 
week, is remarkable for the poetry it contains. Mr. T. 
Herbert Warren, the President of Magdalen, contributes 
“ Loveand Love-Auain.” a ‘‘ myth” ; Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
a charming “ Lullaby ” ; Mr. T. Sturge Moore, “ Nowhere 
and Onward,” a very original and soaring poem of two 
flying souls; Miss C. Fox Smith, “For’ard On!” a 
poem in memory of John Jackson, formerly huntsman to 
the Holcombe Harriers, and A. H., an exquisite little lyric 
called “ Snowdrops.” 


LITERATURE 

THE YOUTH OF SHAKESPEARE 

Shakespeare's Poems and “Pericles" . Being a Reproduction 
in Facsimile of the First Editions, 1593 , etc. With 
Introductions and Bibliographies,' by Sidney Lee. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, £4 4 s. net.) 

We have met with few books more thoroughly satis¬ 
factory than this Shakespeare facsimile. Its substantial 
leather cover and strings induce the reflection that modern 
book-binding is not altogether an improvement on the old. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Sidney Lee’s work 
is excellently done. Indeed, the reader can hardly expect 
to obtain any finer pleasure than that given by his sound 
and clear style, his ripe scholarship and exhaustive know¬ 
ledge. In the volume are reproduced the “ Venus and 
Adonis ” from the unique book in the Malone Collection in 
the Bodleian Library, also the ‘‘ Lucrece,” the " Sonnets,” 
the “ Passionate Pilgrim ” and the play of Pericles from the 
earliest editions. To each of these Mr. Sidney Lee gives 
an introduction that practically exhausts all that can be 
said on the subject. His essays are, in the best sense of 
the word, suggestive, but in no way more so than in 
helping us to form an idea of the early life and reading of 
Shakespeare. Without in any way straining the inter¬ 
pretation of “ Venus and Adonis,” it can easily be seen 
that the writer of it must have been young and immature, 
a youth and full of youth’s energy, and, moreover, one 
already saturated with country lore. It has to be remem¬ 
bered that the poet’s father was in the wool trade, and at 
that time the great market for wool was Cirencester, so 
that it is not an improbable fancy that the poet must many 
a time have trudged over the high, uneven places of 
Gloucestershire on his father’s business. The very first 
lines of the poem may have conveyed an impression, 
produced by one of these journeys : 

Even as the sunne with purple-colourd face, 

Had tane his last leaue of the weeping morne, 

Rose-cheekt Adonis hied him to the chace. 

Hunting he lou'd, but loue he laught to scorne: 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amaine vnto him. 

And like a bold fac'd suter ginnes to woo him. 

The poem contains a thousand other references that show 
how pre eminently Shakespeare was a country boy. We 
take a verse almost at random: 

Witnesse this Primrose banke whereon I lie, 

These forcelesse flowers like sturdy trees support me: 

Two stregthles doues will draw me through the skie, 

From morne till night, euen where I list to sport me. 

Is loue so light sweet boy, and may it be, 

That thou should thinke it heauie vnto thee ? 

Just as in his plays he shows a perfect familiarity with 
the terms of falconry and other sports, so in this poem he 
describes a horse in a manner that has not yet grown 
obsolete. It would apply to-day as much as it did at the 
moment of writing: 

Round hooft, short ioynted, fetlocks shag, and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostrill wide, 

High crest, short eares, straight legs, and passing str5g, 

Thin mane, thicke taile, broad buttock, tender hide : 

Looke what a Horse should haue, he did not lack, 

Saue a proud rider on so proud a back. 

With these and other similar passages in our mind, we 
can easily imagine the young Shakespeare growing up 
amidst his rural surroundings, and almost unconsciously 
imbibing a knowledge of the external things of Nature, 
stars and wind, trees, sun and flowers, dawn, sunset, and 
night. But, if that had been all, he would not have 
differed essentially from hundreds of other youths who 
were brought up amid similar surroundings and used their 
eyes and ears to a purpose. The difference between him 
and the others was that he was a poet; and when we use 
this word in its widest manner, it signifies far more than 
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one who makes verses. The old meaning was that the poet 
was the vales, bard or seer—properly speaking, he who 
interprets. But the necessary preliminary to interpreta¬ 
tion lies in the exercise of the quality of receptivity, and 
Shakespeare’s mind must have been highly distinguished in 
this respect. Mr. Sidney Lee shows conclusively that the 
mythical tale of Venus and Adonis was in the air at the 
time when Shakespeare wrote. Of the many Latin authors, 
Ovid was the favourite. We are not sDeaking from the 
book, but from a general impression. We see that Ovid 
is referred to more often and quoted more frequently in 
plays than any other Latin poet, and we can easily imagine 
how it was that Ovid made so direct an appeal to Shake¬ 
speare’s sympathy. There are many Roman poets who are 
more finished and perfect, but there is a certain quality in 
Ovid that carries a direct appeal to the poetic mind. Again, 
there would be little use in disguising the fact that 
Shakespeare in his early days was a full-blooded and free- 
living youth, unpossessed of many prejudices that might 
have revolted against the libertinism of his great classic. 
Undoubtedly then, he took his first hints from Ovid ; but, 
being himself a poet of the very highest rank, he showed 
here an instinctive talent for construction that was to come 
to maturity in his dramas. The verses from which we 
have already quoted carry us as directly into the heart of 
the story as does that great first scene from Hamlet. Only 
a bom writer would have had the instinct to make the 
pivot of the narrative the coyness of Adonis. In this 
Shakespeare showed himself possessed of a sounder literary 
instinct than almost any other writer who has treated 
the theme. Mr. Lee points out with his usual critical 
acumen, that there are verses in Spenser’s “ Astrophel ’’ 
that might be taken for extracts from “ Venus and Adonis.” 
This he illustrates by quoting : 


Vends and Adonis. 

*• 8 47- 

For who hath she to spend the 
night withal 

But idle sounds resembling para¬ 
sites, 

Like shrill-tongu’d tapsters an¬ 
swering every call. 

Soothing the humour of fantastic 
wits ? 

She says “ ’Tis so: ” they answer 
all " ’Tis so ; " 

And would say after her, if she 
said " No.” 


Glaocos and Scilla. 

1 7°9- 

Glaucus (quoth she) is faire ; 

whilst Eccho sings 
Glaucus is faire; but yet he 
hateth Scilla 

The wretch repeats: and then 
her armes she wrings 
Whilst Eccho tells her this, he 
hateth Scilla. 

No hope (quoth she): no hope 
(quoth Eccho) then, 

Then fie on men; when she 
said, fie on men. 


The point of all this comment does not lie in the fact 
that Shakespeare was indebted to this one or that one, but 
in the proof it affords that his open and ingenuous mind 
was at this period gathering material from all sources. His 
mind may be likened to that modern machine, into which 
if a thousand voices speak, it will treasure up and re¬ 
deliver the words ; but with this difference—that the heat of 
Shakespeare’s genius transfused what he received and 
sent it out again with the impress of his own mind. That 
is rea ly what is meant by originality. The material for 
poetry and the facts that constitute stories are common 
property to all, but it is only the great mind that gathers 
them, unconsciously perhaps, and sends them forth moulded 
into one complete and divine whole. This we take to be 
the interesting feature of Mr. Sidney Lee’s commentary, 
though it were unfair to pass without mention the laborious 
scholarship and investigation that have not only collated 
possible sources of poems but have worked out a complete 
bibliography. The book, as it stands, is a treasure that 
ought to be in every library. 


His pallid face, impictured with death, 

She bathed oft with teares, and dried oft: 

And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lilies pale and soft: 

And oft she cald to him, who answered nought, 
But onely by his lookes did tell his thought. 


DR. VERRALL’S ESSAYS 

Essays on four plays of Euripides: Andromache, Helen % 
Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Spenser took no account of the coy modesty of Adonis. 
Even Ovid had not been quite explicit on the point. The 
best of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Marlowe and Robert 
Greene, had dimly perceived the possibilities of this treat¬ 
ment but had not emphasised it. In one of Greene’s prose 
romances, ‘’Perimedes the Blacke-Smith ” (1588) there is a 
lyric which points to this: 

In Cypres sat fayre Venus by a Fount 
Wanton Adonis toying on her knee : 

She kist the wag, her darling of accompt, 

The Boie gan blush, which when his lover see, 

She smild and told him loue might challenge debt 
And he was young and might be wanton yet. 


A collection of Essays by Dr. Verrall cannot fail to 
supply a delightful intellectual treat. The reader is sure 
to find subtle analysis as well as infinite resourcefulness 
and ingenuity: but he will also meet a recoil from the 
obvious and accepted, sometimes (apparently) simply 
because it is accepted. He will rub his eyes and say: Can 
this really have been the conception of Euripides ? Are 
not these beautifully written essays fascinating but mis¬ 
leading specimens of amazingly ingenious special pleading ? 
Dr. Verrall quotes with some degree of acceptance the 
criticism of Sir R. C. Jebb that “ the genius of Euripides 
was at discord with the form in which he worked,” 
but he modestly puts his own case thus: 


In his tract called “ Never Too Late,” there is a pathetic 
appeal on the part of Venus to the disdainful boy: 

Sweet Adon, darest not glance thine eye ? 

N’oserez-vous, mon bel ami ? 

Upon thy Venus that must die ? 

Je vous en prie, pity me ; 

N'oserez-vous, mon bel, mon bel, 

N’oserez-vous, mon bel ami ? 

In that exquisite piece of versification, “Hero and 
Leander,” Marlowe introduced three fines that had not 
been in the Greek original: 

Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis, that before her lies. 

Now, Shakespeare’s young enthusiasm went strongly in 
favour of Marlowe. It is worth while to notice that, 
though he may have copied the idea from Marlowe, it had 
been worked out in Thomas Lodge’s poem of “Glaucus 
and Scilla.” To show the similarity of one to the other, 
Mr Lee uses parallel columns. We give as an example 
the last verses of each passage quoted: 


When we consider in what an age and under what judgments his 
plays attained celebrity, and when we consider the sifting process by 
which they were reduced to the extant number, we may modestly and 
properly doubt whether any of the remnant can really deserve a 
general blame. In these cases at any rate there is room for the 
suggestion that we do not yet see to the bottom of the matter. And, 
indeed, at the present I hope and believe that such suggestions, offered 
with respect, will be received with pleasure. 


Any suggestion coming from a scholar so distinguished 
as Dr. Verrall will be received with respect, and with 
pleasure most certainly, even though it should fail to 
command our assent. 

Of the four plays with which be deals, the Helen has 
generally been regarded as very weak; the Andromache and 
Hercules Furens as ill-constructed plays with remarkably 
fine scenes and passages, so fine that they redeem the 
general want of connection: the Orestes has been placed 
very high. “ It is constantly read,” says Dr. Verrall, 
“ and this is the real test of appreciation.” I am not 
sure, however, that the greater circulation of the Orestes is 
not largely due to the fact that it is one of the four plays 
edited by Porson, who chose those four not for their ex¬ 
cellence but because they came first in the manuscript 
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he used. The Andromache, Dr. Verrall maintains, cannot 
be intelligently read as an independent work, a complete 
story, any more than Stevenson’s “ Catriona ” could be 
rightly apprehended by one who had never heard of “ Kid¬ 
napped.” This may very well be so, and the fact that 
plays were written in trilogies by the ancient dramatists 
almost calls for such a theory. But he shows that the 
Andromache is utterly wanting in unity. There is a certain 
want of unity in the Ajax of Sophocles and in The Merchant 
of Venice of Shakespeare, as every reader will at once see, 
because each play has two plots, which, however, depend 
on each other and are to some extent interwoven. But 
the Andromache represents three incidents, not one of 
which is connected as cause or effect with another. These 
are (1) the visit of Menelaus to Phthia, (2) the visit of 
Orestes (straining the long arm of coincidence), (3) the 
murder of Neoptolemus at Delphi. Dr. Verrall finds a 
general connection by supposing that the whole play is 
intended to illustrate the victory of Evil, the ungodly 
flourishing like a green bay-tree. “From a moral point 
of view thestory is designed to associate the fanaticism of 
Delphi with the militarism of Sparta as joint contributors 
to the triumph of wickedness.” It seems to me the less 
“ onerous hypothesis ” to suppose that here, as in some 
other cases, Euripides elected to prevail over rival drama¬ 
tists with a play full of fine passages and fine phrases, with¬ 
out bestowing much care on the construction. The grand 
tirade against Sparta (445 ff.) in a play produced during 
the Peloponnesian war and the originality of introducing 
an elegiac threnos into an actor’s speech would have gone 
far to secure the verdict of the judges. A man of 
altogether exceptional literary gifts in the way of expres¬ 
sion and description is sometimes carried away by them 
from the careful evolution of the plot and delineation of 
the characters. Romeo, when he has just heard the news 
of Juliet’s death and has made up his mind to poison 
himself, gives a little picture of the starving apothecary 
and his shop, admirable as a description, but utterly alien 
from the distracted lover, who would not find room in his 
tormented brain for such minutiee of description as: 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. 

Green earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds, 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses. 

And, in the same play, Mercutio was never the man to forge 
the dainty fancy about Queen Mab. Yet we do not say 
that for this reason Romeo and Juliet was a kind of bur¬ 
lesque melodrama, as Dr. Verrall maintains that the Helen 
was. While the Helen is “ a playful imitation of melodrama, 
in which the vagaries of Greek tragedy are deliberately 
exaggerated,” and the Andromache is a play whose extra¬ 
ordinary purport is hidden through its divorce from the 
drama of which it is the sequel, the Hercules Furens has 
come down to us under still more confusing and confound¬ 
ing conditions. Here the poet was in earnest, but such 
was his purpose that he could not afford to be for a moment 
plain. He was in the position of a modern poet “ so placed 
that his tragedy, if presented to the public at all, must be 
exhibited on Easter Monday in the Albert Hall, under the 
patronage of the State, and before an audience comprising 
not only ministers of all kinds and degrees, but students 
from the Universities and pupils from the Schools.” If a 
poet so placed were to put before such an audience a 
drama dealing with the passage of the Red Sea as described 
in Exodus, and if he had come to the conclusion that 
Moses, the historian and hero of the incident, had a touch 
of insanity—that drama would not be transparent, it 
would be ambiguous and obscure. Such, according to 
Dr. Verrall, was the attitude of Euripides towards the 
religious legend of Heracles. In the Euripidean play 
Heracles is only man, while in the Trachinicp of Sophocles 
he is a demi-god. Even Amphitryon’s faith in the divinity 
of his son is not very strong: 

Men in whom religion has any depth of root do not treat their deity 
like a gigantic bat negligent policeman, to be called for if things get 
bad enough, though too probably he will be off duty and out of 
hearing. 


Hera, Iris, and Lyssa are not real characters in the play, 
but dream-people like those in King Richard III. and 
Macbeth, dreamed by the Chorus, who subsequently forget 
their vision. The question whether Heracles and Theseus 
met in Hades is left unanswered. Dr. Verrall thus sums 
up the play: 

Whether this play deserves to be called an abortion [as Swinburne 
described it], whether it falls into parts which have little or no con¬ 
nexion, whether in fine the usual treatment of it is founded on a true 
understanding, the reader will judge. To me it appears, like most of 
the Euripidean plays, to have neither life nor unity nor sense, if we 
suppose that, as in Aeschylus and Sophocles, the story is a legend or 
legendary in character, and that the theology and miracles of popular 
religion are part of the assumptions; but to become luminous, pro¬ 
found and intensely interesting so soon as we comprehend and follow 
to the consequences the saying attributed with justice and probably 
with truth to Euripides himself that the facts of his drama are “ the 
familiar things we use and live among.” 

The Helen Dr. Verrall compares with A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and indeed it recalls to him another famous 
dream in which the cat asks what became of the baby and 
is told “ it turned into a pig.” The whole play can only 
give pleasure by being capricious and nonsensical; the 
tragedian is playing at tragedy and exaggerating its devices. 
From this point of view it would recall rather Mr. Gilbert’s 
Engaged, or the play in which Mr. Bernard Shaw travesties 
his own Cashel Byron’s Profession. Dr. Verrall holds that 
our Helen was not composed originally for the theatre, but 
for a private recitation connected with the festival of 
Thesmophoria, and therein finds points of contact with 
Milton’s Comus. 

In the Orestes he is not so completely at variance with 
prevailing views as to the purport of the play; but the 
characters are viewed from very original standpoints. I 
am surprised to find Orestes described as “ at once cold and 
ferocious” when I think of some of his words, for instance 
when he cries to his sister (1031): 

Ah, for God’s sake I pray, unman me not. 

Driving to tears the mention of our woes. 

Pylades is “a fool,” Electra is “a fiend ” and—"a cat” 1 
Menelaus is “ vulgarity itself.” Dr. Verrall makes a fine 
remark on 1366 ff. (but I fear he sees in Euripides more 
than Euripides saw): 

The scenes which follow, those in which the eunuch takes part, are 
of that perilous kind—the episode of the Porter in Macbeth is a famous 
example—in which a dramatist having, as he thinks, brought the 
spectators to an excitement of the graver feelings—pity horror, and 
above all suspense-strong enough to withstand any strain whatever, 
deliberately strains it for the purpose of strengthening, by showing 
them what in ordinary circumstances would arouse inconsistent 
emotions, such as contempt, ridicule, or disgust. The sense that we 
cannot smile is the supreme test and confirmation of gravity. 

The notes are of the characteristic Verrallian type, 
brilliant and scholarly in the highest degree, but fantastic 
and unconvincing. Just as nvaxror in the Agamemnon is 
not the genitive of amt, but dvanri r, an unheard-of ver¬ 
bal adjective from avdya, so rim iv kapov does not mean parere 
filium but rather parere fastum. Examples of extremely 
clever but unnecessary conjectures are, Xpuo-dr for xP vcr °*> 
Andr. 169, «v Stra dvvams for fvor.it Svvatrts, ib. 483, rar . . . 
<f>i\ois for rrierS’ . . . Her. 845. For instances of 

extreme subtlety of interpretation see the notes on Andr. 
215-231, 480, 557, Or. 421. The correction of rori for won 
in Andr. 1x95 is attractive, and so is the interpretation of 
rvy-gavei S’ Iv ipnCpots, ib. 1113 as “ he succeeded in the 
sacrifice,” that is, “ obtained favourable omens,” not “he 
was engaged in sacrifice,” where the ellipse of ®vis unusual 
and ugly. In Hel. p ovovjj^ijr for tporiv rt is pretty, and 
iyit S’, tVri ’/3ov\ev<ra for tyit 8 inefiovXtva-a, Or. 1236, “ and I 
too (set hand to the sword), inasmuch as I counselled,” is 
far the best correction of the text that I have seen. I 
do not believe in f&Xnf “with an external wound,” Andr. 
1121; nor in Karccrpdyri meaning had received apayia “ offered 
to his pyre,” Hel. 936; nor in Sokov ktcv elv, meaning a man 
who “ thought to slay ” his neighbour. Her. 731. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART BY HOLMAN HUNT. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD 

By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. 

With 40 Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 

Mr. C. Lewis Hind in the Daily Chronicle.—“A fighting, garrulous, conscientious, informative, delightful book." 

NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 

GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY 

Ry F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

With 225 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. New Work by the Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.” 

THE RE-SHAPING OF THE FAR EAST 

By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

Daily Telegraph. _“There can be little doubt that by the publication of this work, Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, already favourably known by his * Manchu and 

Muscovite,' has placed himself in the forefront of writers on the Far Eastern Question. . . . Emphatically a work without which the library of the student of 
’ the Far Eastern question will be incomplete. ’ ’ 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND 

By HERBERT PAUL. 

In S vols. Vol. IV., 1875-85. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

*„* Previously published, Vois. I.-III. 8s. 6d. net each. 

recollections 

By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 

With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 

“The author’s stormy political career provides splendid material for reminis¬ 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 


It is good to find the children’s book for this Christmas of 
so excellent and amusing a nature. The counters of the 
book-shops a’ready lie thick with them, in some instances 
an upper-room being set aside for their exclusive use. To 
look at the bright pages and alluring covers is to contrast 
insensibly this sumptuous feast of the present-day child 
with the meagre fare set before, let us say, Majorie Fleming 
and her contemporaries; that child-poet and child- 
philosopher of the last century. Her short life is, I am 
glad to see, republished this year with a most arresting 
frontispiece. She may have counted her nursery books on 
the fingers of one busy hand, and treasured them accord¬ 
ingly. Yet these very books written for a child’s edification, 
how closely were they allied to moral improvement, 
restraint, instruction—miserable train ! Their names alone 
give the key-note. “ The Half-Holiday Task Book, or the 
Mirror of the Mind,” “The Juvenile Spectator,or observa¬ 
tion on the tempers, manners and foibles of various young 
persons,” “Think before you speak ” and ‘‘Ellen, or the 
naughty girl reclaimed.” “ Useful lessons for little Misses 
and Masters,” “ The Path of Learning strewed with 
flowers,” and “The curious girl cured,” “Greediness 
defeated,” and lastly, “Peter Prim’s Pride.” 

The modern child, on the other hand, and I take it as a 
type of many another pleasant book of its kind, has Mr. John 
Hassall’s “Teddy and Me ’’(Nelson). The very title a step- 
down, as it were, into the child’s own easy grammar, to en¬ 
sure everything being the 
more comfortable. And the 
story itself a child’s diary 
of one continuous round 
of pleasure; Life at the 
sea-side in all its delight; 
with not so much as a 
crab in a chink to pinch a 
toe, from cover to cover. 

It is new, this whole¬ 
hearted desire to enter 
into the life of a child. 

Our great-grandmothers 
knew nothing of it. In 
the days when children 
were seen and not heard, 
the child-world was not 
much exploited. 

We want to understand 
children now, and there 
are complete systems and 
educational societies to 
show mothers how to do it. 

It is progress that it should 
be so. For the sampler, 
you find framed in a 
curiosity shop, with moral 
quatrain and attendant 
texts, surely this belongs 
to the age of torture ? 

Mary Anne Parker, aged 8 
years and a half. 

It is better for such 
fingers to thread beads. 

Miss Montgomery when 
she wrote “ Misunder¬ 
stood,” met with instant 
acclamation. And this 
success cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the ex¬ 
quisite observation of the 
book. It was because it 
was a new idea that it had 
such a welcome. We were 
then only emerging from 


! the time when children appeared, much washed, for a dull 
rather bushed-up hour in the drawing-room ; to be caught 
up once more three stories high, to their own domain, the 
nursery. Then this book appeared, that looked at Life 
through the lens of a child’s vision. 

In good sooth, my masters, this is no door; 

Yet is it a little window that looketh upon a great world. 

One of the results, however, of anything being well done, 
is to cause many to believe they might so easily do it too. 
And the death of so many children in short stories may be 
laid to this authoress’ charge, she may figure as the Herod 
of child-fiction. But mark in how different a manner the 
artist and the imitator set to work. 

In a story by the first, a reader is made to live with the 
child in the story, he works and plays, and thinks, with 
him. And as the theme develops in an advance sustained 
and gradual, the strands of interest become so delicately 
knit about the reader’s mind, that when the end comes he 
is wholly touched, and in sympathy. 

But in the work of the imitator the bare fact of a tragic 
scene is held to be sufficient for all. And though by the 
very nature of the thing you may not remain dry-eyed, 
there is too much intention in the pathos. And the spirit 
is left in revolt at such an assault upon the feelings. 

But this is a digression from the subject of children's 
book, for these books, even the fine ones, that deal in 

sentiment, are more pro¬ 
perly for mothers’ than 
for the children’s read¬ 
ing. 

Mr. E.V. Lucas to whom 
the grown-up world is 
grateful for his “Life of 
Charles Lamb,” is now 
delighting the children. 
“Mr. Punch’s Christmas 
Book” (Punch Office) is 
just as it should be. But 
elsewhere among the 
books for children is there 
not a note of exaggera¬ 
tion ? a certain burlesque 
of idea ? “ The Guide to 
Fairy - land,” by Dion 
Clayton Calthrop (Alston 
Rivers), for instance, 
does not take me with it, 
and I would so willingly 
have gone. And can one 
be pleased to find the ro¬ 
mantic story of “ William 
Tell ” retold with a smack 
of parody? “Rip Van 
Winkle,” on the contrary, 
has fallen into worthy 
hands. The illustrations 
by Rackham entirely 
satisfactory. It holds a 
picture of a mother with 
a babe on her arm, that 
is very beautiful. Nor 
do I feel altogether in 
sympathy with the Golli¬ 
wogs — who now have 
almost a library to them¬ 
selves. I like to think of 
children’s games and 
fancies taking some colour 
from the world they live 
in. And indeed it is 
generally so. 
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Behold the child among his new-born 
blisses, 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size ! 

See where ’mid work of his own hand 

he lies, oaaa X, 
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See at his feet some little plan or char* >°eo“ 53 y"»°° °* *iP7j 

Some fragment from his dream o f 

human life oo.icn j^ |oooo»|V\ 

Shaped by himself with newly learned I ' 

art, coo* 00 I£ aoo JV 0 

A wedding or a festival, JZ * 

A mourning or a funeral, ’oo.»>S J*>o"°ojr w 

And this hath now his heart soVIoI 

Then will he fit his tongue Soo 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife, ?aoo*f 
Filling from time to time his humour- ooo'^IJj/r-A.,* 
ous stage lV*. 

With all the persons down to palsied « 

age . , vVtl 

That Life brings with her in her f 
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But the Golliwogs seem to me 
to belong to no world, human, 
elfin, or divine. Even fairyland, /“N 

if we see but rightly, lies as close V * ■ —* * 

to this our everyday life, as lies 
a nut within its shell. 1 111 

As through the hard rock go the Head-piece FROM “ ThI 
branching silver veins, as into the solid BY Dion - Clayton Cal 
lands run the creeks and gulfs from the 
unresting sea as the sights and influences 

of the upper world sink silently through the Earth’s atmosphere, so 
doth Faerie invade the world of men. 

And this note of fun travestied, this search after sensa¬ 
tion, existing in some of the literature for children, finds 
an echo this year in their toys. Go to some large em¬ 
porium, and there you will find, in perambulators, bears as 
large as your cab-driver, and toy-donkeys bigger than any 
that stand in rows, under saddles crumbling with age, at 
the seaside. Here you will see none of that eager fingering 
that takes place at the village shop, that lengthy process 
of selection and final appropriation of delight, the sudden 
scramble towards some small half-hidden object that up¬ 
sets the hoops with all their sticks tied in a faggot to the 
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Head-piece from “The Guide to Fairyland,’’ 
by Dion Clayton Calthrop (Alston Rivers) 


S biggest of the set. No, the children 

walk here, as crowds move at an 
exhibition, quashed to a dull 
amaze. Such things are outside 
the scale of their world, and what 
about the nursery cupboard to 
hold them ? 

With the lack of simplicity we 
lose beauty, and in many of the 
books for children simplicity has 
been overlooked. How one prizes 
it in the work of Miss Beatrice 
Potter! how children love her 
books! and how one welcomes it 
in such revivals as “Henny- 
Penny,” “Jock and the Cheeses,” 
and “ Willy Wind.” Such things 
fit a child’s mind. These two, in 
one volume, have been treasured 
from some grandmother’s telling 
of long ago. And “ The Stories 
of Willy Wind and Jock and the 
Cheeses," by the Countess of 

—_ _ Buckingham and Chandos (Black), 

is wholly delightful from be- 
Suide to Fairyland,” ginning to end. Yet with the 
irop (Alston Rivers) Caldecotts, the early Cranes, Mrs. 

Ewing, and Boutet de Monvel, 
with, perhaps, just for fun, an excursion into the emphatic 
humour of Busch, with these, one would say, a child may 
be well supplied. For here are beauty and charm. 

It is a pleasure to find “At the Back of the North 
Wind ” and “ Phantastes ” given us again in fitting 
raiment. Above all, beautiful “Phantastes” . . .“the 
consecration and the poet’s dream.’ ’ 

But I look for the revival of some others. Names to 
repeat with love. “Grandfather Drosselmayer,” Conrad 
the Squirrel,” Prince Hempseed.” and “ Geoffrey the 
Knight." And the slender and well-remembered volume, 
“ Rob, Bob, Kitty and Cat.” Shall we have these again ? 



Fkom “ Little Olaf and the bears.” by Arthur 
Hans and Pegasus. From “The Plain Princess and Croxford. Illustrated by Henry Austin (J. 

other Stories,” by Irene Maunder (Longmans) Nisbet and Co.) 
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From “Belinda and Belinda’s Clock,’’ in “Mr. Punch’s 
Children’s Book,’’ edited by E. V. Lucas (Brad¬ 
bury and Agnew) 


Parents are mistaken who withhold from their children 
books that were cherished long ago. “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” is read with interest, taken down from the 
bookshelf by choice; read as a story of adventure, and 
acted in charades. A Mother saw in her nursery lately, 
a rough cross erected from some broken towel-horse, 
and a sofa cushion on a burdened back. And she heard 
the words : “ Then feared I lest my burden should sink me 
deeper than the grave.” 

There is a little opening formed by the gateway in the 
stone-dykes of Scotland, and this sometimes shows clear 
against the sky. For the walls take a wandering but un¬ 
deterred line up the shoulders of the rounded hills. This 
is always spoken of as “ The Wicket Gate,” and hailed 
when caught sight of, with shouts and caps waving. 

I should like to give a word of recognition to the value 
of the penny series published by Mr. Stead. This admir¬ 
able venture places in the children’s reach a whole library 
of delight. And the taste must be highly praised that 
made the selection. The small size and light weight of the 
little books are adjusted to the hands that hold them. 
And masterpieces of English literature are read and 
realised. I say realised, because in a child’s mind there is 
small make-believe. Things are. And the benefit of 
reading such tales as “ The Ancient Mariner,” “ The Seven 
Heroes of Christendom,” “ Hiawatha,” “ Greek Myths,” 
and "The Heroes of Asgard,” before nine years old is 
very great. 

Every good tale [says Jean Paul Richter in his book “ Levana '' ]. 
every good tale, like every good poem, is necessarily surrounded with 
instruction. But the important thing is to paint a romantic morning 
glow on the earth-kissing sky, which as age advances may deepen into 
a pure evening red. Tell ot terrible wild beasts, but let them be 
always at last overcome. Ever let the children be the most frequent 
actors on your stage ; tell of great dangers but of still more wonderful 
deliverances; of long caverns which lead to heavenly gardens ; of 
making happy, and of being happy. 

So writes this great teacher on the education of childhood. 

But to what process (I have read the question put else¬ 
where), to what levelling and mind-benumbing process do 
we subject children, that changes the inquiring, lively- 
minded, intelligent child into the satiated and conventional 


schoolboy ? No doubt the best emerge from the phase, if 
they ever seriously pass into it, but the minds of many are 
dulled, I believe, instead of nourished, by the method of 
learning. 

There is so much in these young minds and souls that 
needs development in its own direction, that we stultify if 
we seek to instil rather than to guide. That is why the 
plan that has commended itself most to me has been to let 
no definite or regular lessons take place before seven 
and a half years old; none save the reading - lesson, 
which given for twenty minutes or so a day regularly, 
quickly brings the ability to read. And then, among 
the literature that is written for children, now of so exten¬ 
sive a nature, let them pick and choose, and read here and 
there, for a whole year reading for their own pleasure, and 
as the spirit leads. They will fasten on what they need, 
on 'what they are seeking, as naturally as on to some 
trellis fastens the tendril of the vine. Childhood is more 
claimative of sympathy than ready to give it; either to a 
personality or a thought. A child may look up from its 
book in a glow, saying: “ Listen, Moth’; isn’t this beauti¬ 
ful ? ” Yet thissame child, should a grown-up person wax 
ardent in praise, may probably reply to this same question : 
“ Do you like it ? Rather silliness I think.” So delicate is 
the balance between sympathy given and sympathy 
claimed, a feather turns the scale. 

But does not this tell one that early childhood does not 
want instruction so much as shape and sustenance for its 
own fancies and its own thoughts ? And these will take it 
more directly towards the possession of its true self and 
a formation of character, than will any isolated facts of 
supplied knowledge, in lesson form. “ Individual rules 
without the spirit of education, resemble a dictionary 
without a grammar of the language”; and again it is 
Jean Paul Richter who remarks: “and shall not, after 
all, the freedom which makes children citizens of the 
divine city of Romance, open for them the theatre ?” 



Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh ! don't you wish that you were me ? 


From “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With Illustrations by Jessie Willcox 
Smith (Longmans) 
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It is so. In the 
fires of their own 
enthusiasms and 
fancies, nourished 
and fed by the fit¬ 
ting fuel of child¬ 
ren’s books, do 
these young souls 
forge for them¬ 
selves such keys 
as shall open for 
them later many 
doors. 

We may see the 
absorbed look of 
interest, and hear 
the exclamation of 
delight or surprise; 
but we cannot 
measure the extent 
of the impression 
that the coloured 
illustration, the 
rhyme, or cadenced 
phrase, may leave 
behind. You may 
hear the rustle of 
the forest beyond 
your windows but 
you cannot count the leaves. And how marked are the 
different tastes of children, so decided and so varied in 
one family! Rhyme in one will be noticed to hold the 
attention immediately; 
the foot tapping the 
rhythm as it falls, or 
all the vivacity of a 
little face suddenly ar¬ 
rested, to change and 
melt into “ the listening 
eye.” 

The ear is very deli¬ 
cate in most children, I 
believe, and this sense 
may, with little pains, 
be cultivated. *' I think 
4 smooth ’ such a lovely 
word,Mother; it sounds 
so gentle, and green.” 

Among our heritage 
of Nursery Rhymes the 
greater portion is a 
jingle of happy non¬ 
sense. They are loved 
for their unshaken tra¬ 
dition,and are immortal 
by reason of their sin¬ 
cerity. But here and 
there are one or two 
that have their poetry 
too. 44 Grey Goose and 
Gander,” etc. 


And here i s 
another of the 
same kind, the 
answer to which is 
44 The wind.” 

Arthur o' Bower hath 
riven his band, 

And he comes roar¬ 
ing through the 
land : 

The King o’ Scots wi’ 
all his power 
Shall not hold or 
bind Arthur o' 
Bower. 

May those who 
write for children 
keep this before 
them: Pictures 
should be lovely 
and words true. 
For a child’s mind, 
as wax to an im¬ 
pression, may yet 
be indelibly en¬ 
graved. And it is 
a good possession, 
when we set out 
on life’s journey, if we have a knowledge of the Beautiful 
in our pack. " Pamela Tennant. 


FOR CHRISTOPHER 

Great Saint Christo¬ 
pher, who bore 

In thine arms, the Holy 
Child 

Through the river dark 
and wild 

Safely to the farther 
shore. 

Oh! that I might play 
my part 

Brave and tender, like 
to thee 

Bearing o’er the world's 
cold sea 

God the Christ-child in 
my heart! 


IN THE VALLEY 


Feom “ A Year of Songs for a Baby in a Garden,” by W. Graham 
Robertson. Illustrated by the Author (Lane) 


Grey Goose and Gander, 
Waft your wings together 
And carry the King's fair 
daughter 

Over the one-strand river 


All down the valley 
As I walk to-day, 

There are little foot¬ 
print 

Where the children play. 


This is an old riddle, 
no doubt, and the 
answer has been mis¬ 
laid among us. Yet 
with faulty rhyme and 
bereft of reason it has 
beauty in its four 
lines. 


Frontispiece of “Brown: a Book for the \oung,” by 
Dorothea Moore (J. Nisbet and Co.) 


All down the valley 
Of my heart's retreat 
There are little shadows 
Made by small, dead 
feet. 

Dorothy Frances 
Gurney. 
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OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS PASTIMES 


The most important of all Christmas sports and pastimes drawn down over his face, so that we see the veritable 
in the olden days was the mumming, which was enjoyed by Hoodman Blind of Shakespeare’s days, 
all classes, irrespective of rank and position. In the great Professor Child identifies the blind man in this Christmas 
houses of the nobles bands of mummers were regularly game with Odin, the blind deity. It is extremely likely that 

organised at Christmas time, the household jester taking this sport comes to us from a religious rite for reasons stated 

a conspicuous place in the company. In villages the young above with regard to the blindfolding of victims for 

men and sometimes women, disguised themselves, and, sacrifice, and also on account of the animals’skins worn by 

with masks and music, performed a short play, or indulged the players. In some parts of Germany the game is still 

in various antics and buffoonery at the farmhouses or called Blind Goat, in others Blind Cow. 

residences of the neighbouring gentry ; payment for their In Scotland it is called Blind Harie from the hairy dress, 

performance was usually in kind, cakes and ale, hot mince or as an allusion to Auld Harie, or the Devil, the principal 

pies, plum porridge and various liquors being provided. actor. 

The word mummer is derived from mom, a mask, and is In pastoral districts the preliminaries of the game have 

doubtless connected with mum, silence. At an early period become slightly varied, but the essential chasing of free 

most of the performance was in dumb show and un- players by one who is blindfolded remains the same, 

doubtedly owed its origin to the miracle plays. We know The short song which is usually chanted or said, runs 
that the vice or clown was introduced into the most sacred thus : 


stories to give 
relief to the 
sustained so¬ 
lemnity of the 
subject— even 
Pontius Pilate 
being repre¬ 
sented with 
clowning and 
buffoonery, 
hence our old 
friend Punch 
of modern 
days. In the 
fifteenth cen- 
t u r y, St. 
George and the 
Dragon with 
many whimsi¬ 
cal adjuncts 
was the favour¬ 
ite Christmas 
play for the 
mummers i n 
Merrie E n g - 
land. Gradu¬ 
ally the play as 
a whole was 
dropped, and 
the antics of 
the dancers 
and buffoons 



How many hor¬ 
ses has your 
father got ? 
Three — What 
colour are 
they ? 

Red, white and 
grey. 

Then turn 
about, turn 
about, and 
catch whom 
ye may. 

In different 
counties the 
doggerel 
varies; fingers 
are sometimes 
held up as a 
test of the effi- 
cient blind¬ 
folding. The 
Shropshire 
version com¬ 
mences : 

Come, shepherd, 
come.shepherd, 
and count your 
sheep. 

I canna come 
now, for I’m 
fast asleep. 


alone re¬ 
mained. PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER* 

There are F - Bartolozzi, R.A. After Wu.i.iam Hamilton, R.A. 


Nearly a 11 
versions end 
with: 


very many re¬ 
presentations of early Yuletide mummers. The most 
important are to be found as wonderfully illuminated 
minatures on the margins of manuscripts. The fact that 
so many of the actors are dressed to represent animals is 
accounted for by the ancient idea that the Devil or Auld 
Hornie would make special efforts to catch his prey at this 
season, before, by the appearance of the Christ Child, his 
power should be weakened. 

Animals’ skins and horns were assumed by many of the 
leading figures in Christmas games; in the old versions 
of Blind Man’s Buff or Hoodman Blind, the blind-folded, 
skin-covered, central figure represented the goaded animal 
immediately before sacrifice. 

Striking and buffeting was an important feature in the 
game, and in a picture before us the players have taken off 
their capes and headgear to use as weapons, and in some 
cases have tied knots in the stuff to give point to their 
buffetings. In this picture, which occurs on a manuscript 
of the fourteenth century, the central figure is blindfolded 
by means of his own hood-like headgear, the folds being 


Turn you about three times 
And catch whom you may. 

Billie Mantie is the name used for Blind Man’s Buff in 
Upper Clydesdale. Biggly was also used in some parts of 
Scotland according to Dickenson’s Cumberland Glossary. 

For the benefit of our readers who like something new 
we will describe a very old variant of the game, which was 
sometimes called Jingling and was often played in rural 
England at Christmas time. 

Instead of one blindfolded player, only one must be able 
to see, all his comrades being blindfolded. The play 
consists in catching the one who can see; he rings a little 
j bell continuously to indicate his whereabouts. The fun is 
fast and furious when the blindfolded players continually 
! catch each other instead of the bell-ringer, and the success 
of the game largely depends on the skill of the ringer in 
threading his way amongst his blindfolded playmates while 
evading their clutches. 

i Many games were played at Christmas in connection 
' with the special levy on the larm-yard inhabitants entailed 
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by the season’s feast. With the struggles of the feathered 
dainties fresh in their minds, it is little wonder that lads 
and maidens who had reared the turkeys, geese and fowls, 
caught the clucking birds and very likely helped to pluck 
and cook them, should be ready to play games which 
mimicked their farm-yard work. 

Other games such as Fox and Geese have a rural flavour 
in them which is as refreshing as it is quaint. 

This game is sometimes called Hen and Chickens or 
Hawk and Chickens. One player represents the Fox or 
Hawk, all the rest arrange themselves in a line, with their 
arms grasping the dress or clasping the waist of the player 
in front. The Mother Hen or Goose generally represented 
by an older child, heads the line and tries to prevent the 
Fox or Hawk from stealing the tail member of her brood. 

The children at the end of the line run and scramble 
about, doing their best to avoid being caught, and on their 
firm hold to the main body their success depends, for once 
leaving hold, 
they become a 
stray chick, 
and are usually 
easily pounced 
upon by the 
Fox or Hawk 
if they cannot 
recover their 
hold. 

A short par¬ 
ley is usually 
held at the be¬ 
ginning, when 
the Fox de¬ 
clares his in¬ 
tention of 
catching his 
dinner. 

Snap - d r a- 
gon’s fearful 
joys have de¬ 
lighted the 
hearts of the 
little ones from 
very early 
days, and 
whether from 
risk of burnt 
fingers, the 
pain of a burnt 
mouth with a 
hot plum, or 
the gruesome 
greenand 

yellow light when the salt is thrown into the burning brandy 
after the plums have been eaten, the thrills of this essen¬ 
tially Christmas game seem to fascinate young and old. 

Dickens, who revived the cult of Christmas festivities 
when they were in danger of languishing in the sixties, says : 

It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick blinded shortly after¬ 
wards with a silk handkerchief, falling up against the wall, and scrambling 
into corners, and going through all the mysteries of Blind Man's Buff, 
with the utmost relish for the game, until at last he caught one of the 
poor relations, and then had to evade the blind man himself, which he 
did with a nimbleness and agility that elicited the admiration and 
applause of all beholders . . . When they were all tired of Blind Man’s 
Buff, there was a great game at Snap-dragon, and when fingers enough 
were burned with that, and all the raisins were gone, they sat down by 
the huge fire of blazing logs to a substantial supper, and a mighty bowl 
of wassail something smaller than an ordinary wash-house copper, in 
which the hot apples were hissing and bubbling with a rich look and a 
jolly sound that were perfectly irresistible. 

Apples bobbing, not in a punch-bowl, but in a tub of 
water, made a Christmas game in many a farmhouse, where 
the men and maids, with hands tied, tried to catch an 
apple and lift it from the water with their teeth. Balancing 
candles or blowing out the flame in various eccentric ways 
were also the basis of other Christmas sports ; in fact there 


F. Bakiolozzi, R.A. 


was hardly a household utensil that was not utilised for 
a game, from Turn the Trencher to Bat, Trap and Ball, 
when the trap was formed by the shoulder bone of a sheep, 
the ball being placed on the broad end and the knuckle 
knocked down sharply to send it into the air. 

Forfeits,either as a game in itself or when used as penalties 
in connection with other games, also shows the rural house¬ 
hold at play with simple implements, candles, apples, the 
chimney, constantly appear as means for performing some 
antic or ridiculous buffoonery. In the old days expensive 
accessories for games were not considered necessary. TTiere 
were no Gamages and Hamleys to supply boxes full of 
bats, sticks, frames and boards. Household objects were 
used, and wit and skill did the rest. “ Make-believe ” was a 
very essential element in the games. “Here we come 
gathering Nuts and May,” “ Lady Queen Anne she Sits in 
the Sun, as Fair as a Lily as Brown as a Bun,” and other 
old games which occur readily to the mind, conjure up in 

a few lines a 
vivid and com¬ 
plete picture of 
what is sup¬ 
posed to be 
going on, the 
environ men t 
and the names 
and rank of 
any important 
personage en¬ 
gaged. 

Children had 
not beentaught 
in those days 
to disbelieve 
everything 
which could 
not be proved 
b y modern 
s c i e n tific 
methods,adults 
had been 
brought up 
to think of 
Jack the Giant 
Killer, Little 
Red Riding 
Hood, and 
Cinderella as 
fitting com¬ 
panions of 
childhood in 
After William Hamilton, R.A. ^Jje world of 

fairies and 

make-believe, so that the singing of “ Here we come 
gathering Nuts and May” as they gaily paced the farm¬ 
house kitchen, or the squire’s hall, hand in hand with a 
dozen other youths and maidens, was but to step back 
into the realms of childhood’s merrymaking. # 

Courting and matrimony are the foundation of many 
of the old games, for to make a play of the serious 
happenings of life is the first principle of all play from the 
tiny girl who “ mothers ” her doll, washing and dressing 
it as she has seen her mother or nurse do with a little 
brother or sister, to the driving or riding in make-believe 
and the soldier play of the boy who reproduces in 
miniature the actions of his father and friends. 

Now young couple now kiss together, 

Now you're married I wish you joy. 

So run the old lines of the old courting game when selection 
by the boy of the girl from a ring of youngsters, a realistic 
chase which verily takes us back to the days of marriage 
by capture, remaining now amongst only a few tribes, and 
the final embrace while the ringed players chant the 
final lines—each episode gives a vivid picture of ante- 
matrimonal incidents. 


HOT COCKLES 
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The winning of treasure in the form of a ball, or repre¬ 
sented by any small object such as a handkerchief, was 
often the fundamental idea in an old game. In “ Pull 
Devil, pull Baker," a ball is placed between the pullers, 
as will be seen in Hamilton’s picture, which has been 
finely engraved in stipple by Bartolozzi. Sometimes the 
“ treasure ” is stolen, and the guardian simulates abstrac¬ 
tion or sleep to tempt the robbers within reach so that he 
may wake and suddenly catch them, as in Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. It is probable that the central figure at one time 
represented an oracle, and it is certain that the old forfeit 
game, when the wrongdoer knelt before the imposer of the 
fine, had in it a flavour of this early relic; for an im¬ 
portant feature of the sayings was a certain mystery, and 
the more cryptic the 


interesting relic enshrining a creed seldom heard of, whose 
characteristic dress and manner is already practically 
extinct. 

Often a game remains, but gradually changes its name, 
or the name of its chief character, to that of one better 
known to the later generation ; f"6r instance, Lady Queen 
Anne was in all probability of much earlier origin than the 
seventeenth century, but the popular heroine of the 
moment was used as the figure for the chosen head of 
the game. 

F. Nevill Jackson. 


words and the more un¬ 
expected the forfeit, the 
better the success of the 
game. 

Another game, where 
the victim kneels, is the 
very old one called “ Hot 
Cockles.” This, also, has 
been charmingly illus¬ 
trated by William Hamil¬ 
ton, and engraved by 
Bartolozzi. The game 
consisted in the blind¬ 
folding of the kneeling 
figure, who, placing his 
hand behind him, was 
struck on the hand by 
his playmates; the 
kneeler was not released 
until he had guessed 
correctly the name of 
the striker. Here we 
have the buffeting of the 
victim before sacrifice, 
and with all reverence 
we call to mind the ques¬ 
tion in Sacred History, 

“ Who buffeted Thee ? ” 

So the great happenings 
of to-day become the 
games of to-morrow, for 
the most serious events 
are “ played at ” by 
children with no thought 
of irreverence, it is not 
till adults begin to 
meddle with children’s 
play that anything un¬ 
seemly is found in the 
little ones’ serious acting 
in miniature. 

The crystallising of 
historical events and of 

personages in Christmas and other games is a subject in 
itself. To give but a couple of instances. “ French and 
English ” can be extinguished by no amount of Ententes 
Cordiales. It begun in the days, perhaps, of Buonapartist 
scares, and when the Peninsular war gave a suggestion for 
the taking of prisoners, the retaking and all the hairbreadth 
escapes which can only be successful when carried out with 
bravery, and it was natural that the opposing sides should be 
so named amongst the schoolboys and girls, for were not 
France and England hereditary enemies since the days 
when Norman William ruled France and England too, till 
Calais was snatched from Bloody Mary and England lost 
her last possession in France ? 

The numerous Quaker games, such as that beginning, 
“ There was an old Quaker, and he went so,” give us 
William Penn and his following, with all the eccentricity of 
speech and clothing assumed by the Community of Friends 
long ago. Some day the game will be looked upon as an 




’TIS MY DOLL 


C. Knight. 


KATE 

GREENAWAY 

“ Clean - souled, clear¬ 
eyed, unspoiled, dis¬ 
creet ”—so wrote Mr. 
Austin Dobson of Kate 
Greenaway; and it hits 
off very neatly the little 
lady who lived very 
quietly at Hampstead 
and wrote letters to 
Ruskin.and thought very 
little of herself and 
created a cult. It is 
not too much to say that 
of her. She was born 
in 1846; in 1846 people 
took very little interest 
in their children. They 
dressed them hideously, 
they put them away and 
out of sight as much as 
possible; they certainly 
did not make friends and 
playmates of them, talk 
to them, treasure up 
their sayings and put 
them in print, write 
beautiful books for them, 
and generally sit rather 
at their feet as learners 
than above them as 
teachers. Wordsworth 
wrote a proem which, if 
preople had believed it 
and taken it to heart, 
would have sent each 
and all to the study of 
child-life, to the earnest 
seeking in a baby’s eyes 
for wisdom not to be 
gained elsewhere; but 
Wordsworth wrote prac¬ 
tically—so far as the children were concerned—in vain. The 
children—as Vaughan put it many years before Words¬ 
worth—“shined in” their “angel-infancy”; but the 
grown-ups turned aside from the vision of the “clouds 
of glory” their children trailed. They know better now. 
Mr. Kipling has somewhere pointed out the folly of writing 
down or talking down to children ; and nowadays no one 
thinks of doing anything of the kind. What the effect 
on the children of the new manner of treatment may be, 
we are not concerned to inquire here. Is it better for 
them to be whipped and to have “ seen and not heard ! ” 
thrown at them ? or to be cultivated, encouraged, 
“ spoiled ” ? They have no doubts about the matter in 
America, and we have not heard that America is going to 
pieces in consequence. 

We appear to be getting away from Kate Greenaway 
and the beautiful book about her which Mr. Marion H. 
Spielmann and Mr. G. S. Layard have lately published 
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with Messrs. A. andC. Black. But we have not, in reality, 
travelled far. There were artists before her, of course, who 
made pictures of children. Blake was a famous instance, 
and there were others who really interpreted children far 
more deeply and subtly than Kate Greenaway. But no 
one so forcibly impressed on the average man and woman 
the fact that their children were decorative, were things 
of beauty in themselves, than the shy little spinster who 
created a new world of beauty in art, a small, pretty, 
rather superficial world, but a world in which every one 
could take pleasure. It often happens so. The great man, 
your Wordsworth, says a great thing, and you heed it not: 
your little man or woman interprets some fragment of his 
meaning in a way that appeals to all alike, and the idea 
takes root and fertilises. 

Kate Greenaway had the sense to know her own limita¬ 
tions, to know what she 
could do, and to go on 
doing it. The great Mr. 

Ruskin wanted to get at 
her. He was not content 
with the little things (per¬ 
fect in their kind) which 
she, and she alone, could 
do. He wanted her to study 
from the nude, to paint sea 
pictures, to do all sorts of 
things. She was content, 
being a rather timorous and 
conservative lady, to go on 
practising, as well as ever 
she could, the form of art 
in which she reached — 
within her narrow’ limits— 
perfection. It is well that 
she did. What if her anatomy 
is not always irreproach¬ 
able ? her colour, her design, 
her sentiment are fascina¬ 
ting and her own. Strong 
outer influences, if she had 
not had the sense and 
and the timidity to ward 
them off, might have ruined 
her individuality without 
giving any compensating 
advantages. 

All who love children, all 
who love Kate Greenaway, 
should get Messrs. Spiel- 
mann and Layard’s book, 
though it is not perfect. 

The authors have felt to 
the full the quaint charm of this art, they do justice to the 
“ sweet and fragrant perfume ” that floats about the name of 
Kate Greenaway. “ At the moment of her death we thought 
more of the artist we admired than of the friend we had 
lost.” And they set to work to make a biography of 
Kate Greenaway that should remain for all time the 
authority on the facts ol her life and her art, and to 
illustrate it with scores of pictures, facsimiles, reproduc¬ 
tions of pen-drawings and sketches. The spirit of Kate 
Greenaway hovers, not in the letterpress, but in the 
illustrations, and the future “ appreciators ” of this 
unique, delightful artist, will know where to go for their 
facts. 

We have spoken of Ruskin in his more terrible moods, 
when—inveterate schoolmaster and teacher that he was— 
he tried to force her into paths other than her own. He 
wrote to her about her book ‘A, Apple Pie” as follows 
—and the punctuation is his own : 

I am considerably vexed about Apple Pie. I really think you ought 
seriously to consult me before determining on the lettering oi- things so 
important— 

The.titles are simply bill sticking of the vulgarest sort, over the 
drawings- nor is there one of those that has the least melodious charm 


as a colour design—while the feet—from merely shapeless are becoming 
literal paddles and flappers—and in the pretty—though ungrammatical 
—•' Eat it ” are deformities. 

All your faults are gaining on you every time that you don’t fight 
them— 

But he was not always in this mood. He loved her work 
and could appreciate it, perhaps, better than most people. 
He wrote once, of a drawing she had sent him, in this 
strain: 

I’ve never told you how much I liked a long blue nymph with a 
I branch of roses who came a month ago. It is a heavenly little puckered 
I blue gown with such a lovely spotty-puckery waistband and collar, 
and a microscopic and microcosmic cross of a brooch, most beautiful 
to behold. What is she waving her rosebranch for ? and what is she 
saying ? 

The correspondence in this volume is extremely inter¬ 
esting, though Kate Greenaway was 
not one of the world’s great letter- 
writers. But she reveals her own 
sweet, timorous nature very clearly 
in these frank epistles to the great 
man who liked her and admired 
some of her work, and to other 
friends. To Mr. Ponsonby she sends 
a message that she “ hates Beardsley 
more than ever,” and writes her 
hate in capitals; and to Ruskin she 
declares that she thinks Marie Bash- 
kirtseff “ odious — simply,” 
while admitting that “though 
you—or rather I—hate her, 
you feel she must be clever.” 
And she goes on in the same 
letter to give the following 
interesting revelation of her 
own feelings: 

She is grown up at thirteen 
when she ought to be having the 
most beautiful child's thoughts. I 
feel it quite dreadful to miss that 
happy time out of your life. Per¬ 
haps one prefers one thing, one 
another. I hated to be grown-up, 
and cried when I had my first long 
dress, but I know many long to be 
grown-up, but even that longing is 
childish. 
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A Sketch of Kate Greenaway’s Model, Mary, on a 
Letter to Ruskin (from “Kate Greenaway,” by 
M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard (Black) 


So we come back con¬ 
stantly, with Kate Green¬ 
away, to the child; the child 
who was the inspiration and 
the secret of her fascinating 
art. That art had other 
sides, as the illustrations to 
this volume show. They range from charming pictures 
of cottages, something in the style of her friend, Mrs. 
Allingham, whose work she admired very highly, to 
caricatures and humorous drawings reproduced from 
sketches on letters to friends, especially to Miss Violet 
. Dickinson, the tall and slim young friend whose contrast to 
her own short and rather stout figure was a source of 
constant amusement to herself. 

In one she shows herself sitting in an arm-chair under a 
shower of water from a watering-can ; the letter is dated 
July 8,1896, and against the sketch is written the word 
“ Bliss.” Another shows her sitting “ a solitary hermit,” 
wrapped in a long cloak and drinking a solitary cup of tea 
by the light of a solitary candle that stands on a three- 
legged stool, while below is a little vision of the roofs of 
London, “ The Far-off World.” Yet another shows her in 
the throes of composition; and the vein of humour these 
sketches reveal comes as something of a surprise to those 
who did not know her personally. The sketch reproduced 
on this page comes from a letter to Ruskin: Mary was her 
model. But when all is said and printed and reproduced, 
it is as the artist and the revealerof the charm of childhood 
that Kate Greenaway will be remembered and loved. 
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Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 

%• For children of 8 to 12. A fascinating story written from a profound 
experience of children, and with complete knowledge of their tastes and feelings. It 
is pervaded by deep sympathy with the child s mind. 

“A CANADIAN JUNGLE-BOOK." 

SA’ ZADA TALES. By W. A. Fraser. With Illustrations by 

Arthur Fleming. Square demy 8vo (format of Thompson-S Eton’s “Wild 
Animals I have Known '), xii.231 pp., 24full-page Illustrations and 24signatures. 
Strongly and attractively bound in cloth, 6s. net. 

The publisher trusts that the welcome accorded to Mr. Thompson-Seton, 
whom he had the honour of introducing to the English reading public, will be ex¬ 
tended to Mr. Fraser, one of the ablest of the younger writers of animal stories in the 
vein of the “ Jungle-Book." 

Scotsman. —" A useful and instructive volume.” 

HEROES OF ICELAND. Adapted from Dasent’s translation 

of the Saga of Burnt Njal. With Notes and Introduction by C. French. 
Maps and full-page Illustrations. Cloth, top gilt, 5s. 

“Appears in a form which boys who love to read of bold fighters will readily 
appreciate.” 

HEROIC ROMANCES OF IRELAND. Translated into English 

prose and verse, with Preface, Special Introductions, and Notes by A. H. Leahy, 
Small 4to. 2 vois. Cloth. Subscription price before publication of Vol. 2. 8s. net. 

Evening Standard.— “The old Sagas need no praise; and Mr. Leahy has 
treated them with reverence and style. . . . His prose wakes echoes of Malory 
and the Bible.” 

THE GOLDEN BOOK : Legends of Saints and Martyrs of 

the Church. Translated from Medieval Sources by Mrs. Alexander. Square 
demy 8vo, upwards of 500 pp Printed at the University Press, Boston. In fancy 
cloth, top gilt, 6s net. 

A companion volume to “ The Hidden Servants, and other Very Old Stories,” 
of which many thousand copies have been sold in this country and the United States 
since its first issue six years ago. 

THE ONE STRAND RIVER : And other Fairy Tales. By 

Mrs. H. F. Hall. With 6 fuli-page Illustrations by H. R. Mn.I.AR. Square 
demy 8vo (format of Jacobs and Batten's Fairy Tales Series), 220 pp. Printed 
at the Ballantyne Press. Red and black title-page, with artistic cover. New and 
cheaper edition, 3s. 6d. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 


DAVID NUTT, sH 9 /£ 0 NG ACRE, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 


Frederick ffarne & Co.’s Picture Ms for Children. 

A NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 

first edition exhausted before publication, second edition in the press. 

Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 6s. 

A LITTLE PRINCESS. 

BEING THE WHOLE STORY OF SARA CREWE NOW TOLD FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

Illustrated with 8 Original Full-Page Plates in Colours from designs by HAROLD PIFFARD. 

“ Between the lines of every story there is another story, and that is one that is never heard, and can only 
be guessed at by the people who are good at guessing. When I wrote the story of Sara Crewe I Sussed 
that a great deal more had happened at Miss Minchen’s than I had had time to find 

of course, that there must have been chapters full of things going on all the time , and when I began to 
write Sara's story over again, I found there were actually pages and pages of^mgs which » 
so in the new * Little Princess ’ I have put all I have been able to discover. —Extract from the Preface. 

A Selection of Artistic Picture Books for Children. 


By BEATRIX POTTER, 

Size 7i by 5$ in. Art paper boards, 
flat back, price if. net. 

Also in cloth gilt, gilt edges, as. net. 

THE PIE AND THE 
PATTY-PAN. 

The Story of a little Dog and a little Cat. which 
shows how ungentcel and unwise it is to eat too 
greedily, especially when invited out to parties. Pussy 
invites the little dog " Duchess” to tea. How the 
little dog eats a whole pie, why he imagines he has 
swallowed a patty-pan, and how Dr. Maggotty, the 
Magpie, comes to cure him, you must get the book to 
And out. 

Art style, dainty design, gilt edges, is. 6d. net. 

Art paper boards, flat back, is. net. 

THE TALE OF MRS. 
TIGGY-WINKLE. 

The story of Lucie, a little girl who was always 
losing her “ pocket handkins" and “pinny." hi her 
search for them she discovers the abode of Mrs. 
Twiggy-Winkle, a very funny old washerwoman, for 
whereas other people had curls under thetr caps, this 
curious person had “ prickles. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. LESLIE BROOKE 

Cloth gilt, size to by 8 in., 5s. net; post free, 5s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE 
BOOK. 

With 32 Full-Page Coloured Plates and 64 pp. of 
Original Black-and-White Pictures 
Illustrating the old world-famed Nursery Stories of 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE. THE THREE LITTL 
THE SIOBY OP THE FIGS. 

TH EE BEAB8. TOM THUMB. 


Art paper boards, flat back, 
size 6 by 3! in., is. net. 

THE STORY OF FOUR 
LITTLE SABOTS. 

By DORA W. PEARSALL. 

With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White 
by the Author. 

Miss Pearsall tells in simple verse the doings of a 
little Dutch maiden and her Wee Cavalier as they range 
the sands and gather the Yellow Poppy. A series of 
charming drawings in colour shows this engaging sabot- 
shod couple at successive stages of iheir ramble. 


They are also issued in Two Collections entitled Art paper boards, size 5 by 3! in., pit, 

' price is. net. 


LESLIE BROOKE’S THE RHYME BOOK. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. LENA and NORMAN AULT 


In art boards, with inlet pictur? cloth back. 

Each 2S. 6d. net; post free 2s. xod. 

Each Volume is illustrated with 16 Full-Page Coloured Plates and 
numerous Black-and-White Pictures. 


Written and Pictured by 

LENA and NORMAN AULT. 

With Twenty-four Coloured Illustrations. 

A charming little pocket volume for wee folk, contain¬ 
ing new and original Nursery Rhymes, which are 
quaintly illustrated by the clever brush oI Mr. Ault. 


Kate GreenatOav’s Books for Children. 



Price 3 a . 6 d . each. 

A Day in a Child’s Life. 

Music by Miles B. Foster. With 
Illustrations in Colours. Post 4to. 
Picture bevelled boards, cloth back. 

Under the Window. 

Pictures and Rhymes for Children. 
64 pages printed in Colours. Post 4to. 
Varnished picture boards, cloth back. 

Price 23 * € d. 

Little Ann , and other 

POEMS. By lAM. and Ann Tayi.oh. 
With Illustrations in Colours. Medium 
8vo. 64 pages, picture boards, cloth 
back. 

Price 2 s . 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 

By Bret Harte. With Illustrations in Colour. Medium 8vo. cloth gilt. 


Price 28 . 1 

A, Apple Pie. 

With each Letter of the Alphabet Illustrated 
in Colours. Post 4to, oblong boards, clcth 
back. 

Price la . 6 d . 

Kate Greenaway’s Birthday 

BOOK FOR CHILDREN. With 12 Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations for evety day in the 
year. Square 3211.0. cloth, is. 6d. Also kept in limp paste grain, gilt edges, 
or padded paste grain, round corners, red under gold edges. (Price on 
application.) 

Price Is* each. 

Kate Greenaway’s Painting Book for Chil- 

DREN. With 48 Outline Pictures to Paint and 8 Coloured Examples 
Crown 4to sewed. 

The English Spelling Book. 

By William Mayor. With numerous Illustrations in Pen and Ink. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture boards, 108 pages. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Ballantyne & Co., Limited, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Lifr, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, ao by 

Geo. Newnes, Ltd.. Southampton Street, Strand. _ _ _ ___ 
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WALT WHITMAN 

A Life of Watt Whitman. By Henry Bryan Binns. With 
thirty-three illustrations. (Methuen, 10 s. 6d. net.) 

We commend this illuminating book to the attention of 
English readers who are interested in Whitman, but have 
naturally found more to irritate than to help them in the 
noisy controversies of which the man and his work have 
too long been the subject. Mr. Binns describes his volume 
as a Life of Whitman. It is, in fact, more than this. It is 
both a biography and an interpretation. As a biography, 
it will easily take its place as our most exhaustive and 
authoritative record of Whitman’s career. It bears evi¬ 
dence on every page that no pains have been spared in the 
collection of material, much of which has been gathered 
directly from intimate friends of the poet, or from other 
sources equally inaccessible to students on this side of the 
Atlantic. As an interpretation, it is sympathetic and 
suggestive. Mr. Binns writes frankly as an admirer, but 
he rarely allows his admiration to run away with his judg¬ 
ment, and his eulogy is generally tempered by the discre¬ 
tion which has been too conspicuously absent from the 
writings of Whitman’s professed disciples. He takes his 
subject on every side, and achieves success in enabling us 
to realise something of that extraordinary magnetism of 
personality which impressed everyone who came into con¬ 
tact with Whitman in the flesh, and which we may still 
distinguish as the driving-power behind his printed words. 
Mr. Binns has also been solicitous to exhibit the man in 
the setting of his age and place. He deals in detail with 
the formative influences of his early life, follows stage by 
stage the unfolding of his genius and his ideals as products 
of the interaction of character and environment, and 
dwells much upon his relations with the contemporary 
movements of American democracy. This involves some 
rather lengthy excursions into political and social ques¬ 
tions, to which exception maybe taken on the ground that 
in them we are occasionally in danger of losing Whitman’s 
individual figure in the general history of the time. But 
in so comprehensive a study such digressions have their 
value, and we are hardly disposed to quarrel with the 
author for devoting so much space to them as he does. 

Mr. Binns disclaims the task of the literary critic. He, 
indeed, examines at length Whitman’s poetic output, but 
his concern is not directly with the work itself, but 
with the complex and enigmatical personality which found 
expression, or more correctly speaking, struggled for ex¬ 
pression in it. Yet, necessarily, he raises anew the whole 
question of the historical meaning of Whitman and his 
message, and though, with a modesty which savours, too, 
of wisdom, he declines to anticipate the verdict of the 
future his pages contain much which will help us to put 
the author of “Leaves of Grass’’ into his place in the 
literary movements of the nineteenth century. 

Whitman, he reminds us, was a “special and excep¬ 
tional character”; he was a “ mystic or seer.” But even 
his mysticism was of a fresh and original kind. It was 
“ well-rooted in the life of the senses,” and was only one 
aspect of the character of a thoroughly “ full-natured 
man.” At first, indeed, it might seem paradoxical to 
associate mysticism with the singer of “Children of 
Adam”: the man who could produce that, we might 
rather argue, was surely a materialist of the rankest sort. 
But it was precisely in the blending of such materialism 
with an intensely spiritual conception of life—a conception 
powerful and comprehensive enough to gather up and 
transfigure the coarsest facts of experience—that the 
peculiarity of Whitman’s mysticism will be found to lie. 
He was “ well-ballasted,” as he once told a friend, with 
“ weightiest animality and appetites,” or he might other¬ 
wise have gone “off in a balloon." Here is one of the 
outstanding modern elements in his gospel. He marks 
the repudiation alike of the bloodless idealism of the past 
and of the crass materialism of a civilisation immersed in 
the affairs of the senses. To him, the whole universe was 


wrapped in the mystery of God ; he himself was part of 
that mystery; and the “ body electric.” with all its 
functions and desires, far from imposing a barrier between 
himself and the Divine, was itself one of the broad 
channels through which the Over-Soul swept into his own 
being. 

While Mr. Binns has done well to bring this exceptional 
side of Whitman’s character into clear relief, we do not 
think that it is along this line of inquiry that we caD get at 
the real significance of Whi tman as the most audacious 
innovator of modern literature. The storm-centre of the 
controversy about him has always been the question of his 
loudly proclaimed originality—of his deliberate break with 
the established conventions of literature as an art, his 
openly avowed determination to initiate a new tradition 
for American poetry. And the meaning of this is to be 
sought rather in Whitman’s democratic sense of his 
essential community with the mass of his fellows than in 
any qualities of genius and temperament which set him 
apart from them. His great aim, again and again 
reiterated, was to constitute himself in poetry the mouth¬ 
piece, not of his own special individuality, but of the 
Common Man of American democracy, of whom he re¬ 
garded himself as the Adam, or type. Mr. Binns notes 
that Whitman had a “deeply rooted prejudice against the 
exceptional,” and desired to “ plan for himself the life of 
an average American of the middle nineteenth century.” 
Here is the central fact of his work, which will serve to 
explain both its abiding strength and its many and ex¬ 
asperating vagaries and extravagances. Hitherto, poetry 
had more and more confined itself to the exceptional; it 
had been more and more addressed by the select few to 
the select few. Whitman set out to substitute the broadly 
common for the exceplional or “ aristocratic,” and to voice 
the interests and aspirations of the great masses of men as 
one of themselves. If, then, like Blake, he was “ a new 
kind of man ” in literature, his newness consisted primarily 
in his discovery and interpretation of the common genius 
of a whole people dumbly striving after self-expression. 
His blustering egoism—which is, of course, racial and not 
individual—his “brutal optimism,” his fearless, and, to 
many, offensive handling of topics usually treated with the 
utmost reserve, his chaotic style, his hybrid speech—these, 
and all other features of his work, are ultimately to be 
explained by reference toits underlying democratic purpose 
and inspiration. His ambition was “ to exalt the present 
and the real, to teach the average man the glory of his 
daily walk and trade.” In hot haste to idealise this 
“average man,” he sought to create out of hand an 
American poetry which should owe nothing to tradition or 
culture, but should be the vital and immediate expression 
of all the forces and aspirations of modern American 
civilisation; and though his abandonment of the accepted 
forms and restraints of poetry was doubtless due in part 
to personal impatience and caprice, and in part to the 
prickings of a rather childish desire to assert the freedom 
of American art and to be original any cost, it must also 
in part be regarded as a natural quest for a poetic medium 
broad and flexible enough to bear the strain of the vast 
amount of new matter with which, as the interpreter of 
modern democratic life, he found himself committed to 
deal. It is thus easy to understand the interest which 
Whitman’s effort aroused among serious students, and not 
easy to overstate its historical importance. He came into 
a bookish world, the literature of which, as Turgenev 
complained, smelt altogether too much of literature; and 
what he offered had at least this one merit, that it carried 
with it, not the musty odour of the library, but the fresh 
and pungent smell of life itself. Therein lay the secret 
of its appeal to men like Symonds and Stevenson, who, 
weary of the sophistications of an over-civilised age, had 
come, as Symonds himself confessed, to care more and 
more about nature, and less and less about art But while 
we recognise to the full the significance of Whitman’s 
work, we cannot go with those who proclaim it a new 
gospel in literature. It contains in wonderful wealth and 
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variety the raw materials of a great democratic poetry, bat 
it gives us little of that poetry as an accomplished fact. 
There is nothing final about it; it is marred by the 
unripeness and over-emphasis of a too aggressively con¬ 
ceived purpose: it does not even point the true way for 
“ the poets to come.” It is an experiment, which must 
in the main be pronounced unsuccessful: yet one made 
permanently interesting by virtue of the raciness and 
virility of the personality of which it everywhere bears the 
impress. 


FOR DULL WEATHER 

A Book for a Rainy Day ; or, Recollections of the Events of the 
Years 1766 -i 888 . By John Thomas Smith. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Wilfred Whitten. 
(Methuen, 12s. fid. net.) 

Mr. Whitten may be congratulated on having rescued 
from oblivion one of those delightful books that are good 
to pick up at any time, though they do not belong to the 
higher walks of literature. “Rainy Day” Smith was 
evidently a man after his own mind, for Mr. Whitten 
himself partakes a little of the character. He, too, has an 
insatiable curiosity about old and new London. He 
delights in oddities of life and character, and it should not 
be forgotten that he is the Bard who sang the “ joy and 
beauty of Bloomsbury.” Our business now, however, is 
more with “ Rainy Day ” Smith than with his Editor, and 
Smith’s claims to attention cannot be more fitly described 
than they were by himself in a friend’s album : 

I can boast of seven events, some of which great men would be 
proud of: 

I received a kiss when a boy from the beautiful Mrs. Robinson ; 

Was patted on the head by Dr. Johnson ; 

Have frequently held Sir Joshua Reynolds's spectacles ; 

Partook of a pint of porter with an elephant ; 

Saved Lady Hamilton from falling when the melancholy news 
arrived of Lord Nelson’s death ; 

Three times conversed with King George the Third ; 

And was shut up in a room with Mr. Kean’s lion. 

If to be a cockney is a reproach, then J. T. Smith was 
open to it, for he was actually bom in a London hackney 
coach, on the evening of June 23, 1766. The story of his 
life abounds with quaint little pictures of the manners and 
customs that have passed away. 

We wonder how many people could explain what is 
meant when he relates that: 

At the age when most children place things on their heads and cry 
“ Hot pies! ” I displayed a black pudding upon mine, which my 
mother, careful soul, had provided for its protection in case 1 should 
fall. 

What was a black pudding ? Smith says it was made of 
a long narrow piece of black silk or satin, padded with 
wadding, and then formed to the head according to the 
taste of the parent, or similar to that of little Rubens. In 
a note we are told that 

Nollokens, the sculptor, highly approved of puddings for children, and 
would say, “Ay now, what's your name?" “Mrs. Rapworth, sir.’’ 
•' Well, Mrs. Rapworth, you have done right; I wore a pudding when 
I was a little boy, and all my mother’s children wore puddings." 

The only way in which it is possible to give any idea of 
the book is by extract, as the author makes little or no 
attempt at continuity, but jumps from one subject to 
another, as his mind inclines. He had a certain turn for 
sarcasm. In 1772, his mother, who was in a declining state 
of health, was recommended to rise early, and take milk at 
the cow-house. Smith was her companion, and they got to 
the country by passing Portland Chapel, after which there 
were fields a 1 the way on either side. They went past a 
little public house, called “The Queen’s Head and Arti¬ 
choke,” which, our Editor informs us, was a rural tavern 
and tea-garden, in Marylebone Park; a little beyond a nest 
of small houses was another turn which also opened into 
fields and gardens. After describing this resort. Smith goes 
on to say: 


In these rural retreats the tenant was usually seen on Sunday 
evening in a bright scarlet waistcoat, ruffled shirt, and silver shoe- 
buckles, comfortably taking his tea with his family, honouring a Seven- 
Dial friend with a nod on his peregrination to the famed Wells of 
Kilburn. 


Among other scenes described by Smith is the execution of 
the famous highwayman Rann, commonly called “ Sixteen- 
string Jack,” of whom Dr. Johnson wrote that: “Sixteen- 
string Jack towered above the common mark.” He went 
as gaily to his death as a certain hero of Robert Bums, 
dressed in a coat of bright pea-green, and wearing an 
immense nosegay, received from the hand of one of the 
frail sisterhood, whore practice it was to present flowers 
to their favourites from the steps of St. Sepulchre’s. 

In the course of his remarks concerning the year 1778, 
Smith relates that Charles Townley gave him half a guinea 
to purchase paper and chalk, and this led to an incident 
which is worth quoting, as is every contemporary account 
of the great lexicographer : 


This kindness was followed up by Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was then 
sitting for his bust. The Doctor, after looking at my drawing, then at 
the bust I was copying, put his hand htarily upon my head, pronounc¬ 
ing “ Very well, very well.” Here I frequently saw him, and recollect 
his figure and dress with tolerable correctness. He was tall, and must 
have been, when young, a powerful man ; he stooped, with his head 
inclined to the right shoulder; heavy brows, sleepy eyes, nose very 
narrow between the eye-brows, but broad at the bottom ; lips enor¬ 
mously thick ; chin, wide and double. He wore a stock and wristbands ; 
his wig was what is called a " Busby," but often wanted powder. His 
hat, a three-cornered one ; coats, one a dark mulberry , the other brown, 
inclining to the colour of Scotch snuff, large brass or gilt buttons ; black 
waistcoat and small-clothes—sometimes the latter were corduroy ; 
black stockings, large easy shoes, with buckles : his gait was wide and 
awkwardly sprawling; latterly he used a hooked walking-stick, in 
consequence of his having saved the life of a young man as he was 
crossing from Queenhithe to Banksidv. 

Art and the theatre are rivals with London for the 
author’s attention, and we may say here that Mr. Whitten 
has been most fortunate in securing appropriate illustra¬ 
tions. These consist partly of portraits, partly of prints 
representing London and its people in the olden time. 

We can easily imagine Smith, with his curious eye, going 
prowling about London, ever ready to hear, or to see, some 
new thing. He goes to an execution, and is horrified, but 
descib s every incident with the greatest minuteness ; and 
he seldom missed an opportunity oi adding to his experi¬ 
ence-, so that we can very well understand what became 
almost a catchword with him: “ What I tell you is the 
fact, and sit down, and I’ll tell ye the whole story.” One 
of these stories is so illustrative of the character of the 
man, that we cannot forbear quoting his account of it; he 
and “a good-tempered friend of mine,” had taken it into 
their heads to perambulate Bartholomew Fair, where one 
of the chief attractions w as a strong man, whose per¬ 
formance they went in to see. The Young Hercules, or 
Patagonian Samson, made an offer that, if any four or five 
of the audience would give him sixpence, he would carry 
them all together round the booth, in the form of a 
pyramid. This was an offer that Smith could not possibly 
refuse and: 

after two other persons had advanced, the fine fellow threw off his 
velvet cap surmounted by its princely crest, stripped himself of his 
other gewgaws, and walked most majestically, in a flesh-coloured 
elastic dress, to the centre of the amphitheatre, when four chairs 
were placed round him, by which my friend and I ascended, and, 
after throwing our legs across his lusty shoulders, were further 
requested to embrace each other, which we no sooner did, cheek-by¬ 
jowl, than a tall skeleton of a man, instead of standing upon a small 
wooden ledge fastened to Samson’s girdle, in an instant leaped on his 
back, with the agility of a boy who pitches himself upon a post too 
high to clear, and threw a leg over each of our shoulders ; as for the 
other chap (for we could only muster four) the Patagonian took him 
up in his arms. Then, after Mr. Merryman had removed the chairs, 
as he had not his full complement, Samson performed his task with 
an ease of step most stately, without either the beat of a drum, or the 
waving of a flag. 


It would be easy to go on quoting a thousand equally 
interesting passages from this delightful book, but we must 
be content to recommend our readers to look at it for 
themselves. 
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THE WOOL-GATHERER 

Where hast thou been in the wind and rain ? 

“ Gathering wool on a far plain. 

“ Four shepherds keep those flocks afar 
In pastures where no hedgerows are. 

“They give no tithe, they take no hire, 

They warm their hands at no man’s fire. 

“ When one has driven the flocks all day, 

At no far fold they make their stay. 

“ For one comes hot-foot o’er the plain 
And drives them hurrying back again. 

“ Though the yield should fill the world’s wains full. 
Never to market comes the wool. 

“They cast it all, those wastrel herds, 

To naked stars and screaming birds. 

“ It makes no rug nor coat of frieze ; 

It makes men shrouds in stormy seas.” 

C. Fox Smith. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

III. BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN—I 

From Messrs. Jack we have received two very handsome 
volumes which make their appeal to children of either sex 
and of any age—the Lambs’ “ Tales from Shakespeare ” 
and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ To the Lambs’ 
Tales Mr. Norman Price has supplied many admirable 
and charming illustrations, which are beautifully repro¬ 
duced in colour. Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations to the 
Bunyan are no less praiseworthy: “ i he Gospel Sprinkler ” 
and “Christian before Discretion” are delightful, and 
Mr. Byam Shaw has been more successful than most artist-* 
with Appolyon. 

Of tales of animal life, Messrs. Cassell’s “ Natural History 
for Young People ” (6s. net) is excellent. Mr. Bonsor has 
employed only simple words, and many anecdotes showing 
the intelligence of animals are given, together with glean¬ 
ings from history, myth and legend.—Mr. William J. Long 
is one of the best of modern writeis on animal life, and we 
have nothing but praise for his latest took, “Northern 
Trails ” (Ginn, 7s. 6d.), illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
He is careful and accurate in his observation and in his 
writing, he is a lover of nature, and his books show consider¬ 
able knowledge and a sympathetic insight into the habits 
of the birds and beasts and fishes of which he writes. The 
trails will lead the reader away up the mountains and 
among the woods and salmon rivers and mossy grounds of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, bring him face to face with 
white wolf and polar bear, and teach him many things 
unknown before : how, for instance, the Arctic wolf spares 
the bull caribou which attacks him wantonly, and how the 
salmon climb the falls they cannot jump. There is a charm 
about Mr. Long’s book that few writers for children attain. 
—Miss Violet Hunt’s “ The Cat ” (Black, 6s.) will delight all 
cat-lovers. As the editor remarks, “ Loki is a real cat in 
more senses than one,” and tho ; e who follow his lile-story 
will find themselves better a'le to understand their own 
cats than they were before —Another volume in Messrs. 
Black’s Animal Autobiographies is Mr. Perry Robinson’s 
“The Black Bear’’(6s.). It is less interesting than Miss Hunt’s 
book, but readers will find amusement in the adventures of 
the black bear, his sister Kahwa, and his wife Wooffa.—Mr. 
Charles G.D. Roberts tells of the adventures of RedFox in the 
Ringwaak Wilds and of his final triumph over the enemies 
of his kind, with a skill that should ensure for his “ Red Fox ” 


(Duckworth. 6s. net) a considerable success. Mr. Charles 
Livingston Bull’s illustrations are charming.—“Nature’s 
Nursery," by H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn (Hutchinson, 6s.), 
is an attempt on the part of a very self-conscious man to 
write down to the level of the child-mind. The author, 
the title-page informs us, is “ M.A., F.R. Met. Soc., F.Z.S., 
F.E.S., etc.” ; but he has no sense of the fitness of things, 
or he would see the ludicrous side of a book which, after the 
inane headings, “Lesser Beasties” and “Bigger Beasties,” 
introduces French and Latin phrases. We wonder 
Mr. Walwyn—we beg his pardon, Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn— 
did not add, as a sub-title: “For Little Kiddies”—In 
“Adventures in Pondland” (Hutchinson, 5s.) Mr. Frank 
Stevens has contrived to impart a great deal of information 
about the animal life of a pond in an acceptable form. 
There are about seventy illustrations in the book, some 
good, some indifferent, some amusing.—From Messrs. 
Nelson we have received “ A Naturalist’s Holiday,” by 
Edward Step. The author tells us that his book is “ The 
result of idle hours on the Cornish Coast.” A perusal of 
it suggests that they were particularly profitable hours. 
—“ Peterkins : the Storv of a Dog” (Lane. 3s. 6d.) is 
Mrs. John Lane’s translation of Ossip Schubin’s “ Peterl.” 
There are numerous illustrations by Cottington Taylor.— 
In Mr. Symes Mr. G. G. Desmond has found an illustrator 
who can catch the spirit of the narrative, and his pictures 
in “ The Stoat Pack ” (Alston Rivers, 5s.) are as excellent 
as the adv entures related by Mr. Desmond.—Lady Ridley’s 
“ The Sparrow with One White Feather ” (Smith, Elder. 
6s. net), illustrated by Mr. Adrian Hope, shows fine insight 
into the child mind. It is a delightful book, and deserves 
much more space than we can spare it.—Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s work is always sure of a welcome, and 
we think his latest volume, “ Wcodmyth and Fable ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s. net), will be accorded a warm 
one. The text is good and frequently amusing, as in 
“ A Knotty Problem ” : “ ‘The line between business and 
robbery has never yet been clearly defined,’ said the Blue 
Jay, as he swallowed the egg of the Robin, who was off 
hunting for worms.” 

Miss Myra Hamilton’s “Kingdoms Curious” (Heine- 
mann, 5s.) is perhaps the best of the fairy books this year. 
“ The Conclusion Jumper” reveals a Hans Andersen touch, 
and “ The Seeds of Harmony” might, we think, have been 
introduced into a collection of his fancies without the 
general reader detecting the difference. There are fourteen 
other stories, all of them good.—From the De la More 
Press we have received “ Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales 
(5s.), with Cruikshank’s illustrations and an introduction 
by Laurence Housman.—Mr. A. D. M’Cormick has supplied 
a number of excellent illustrations to Mr. Hudson’s pretty 
fancy, “ A Little Boy Lost ” (Duckworth, 3s. 6d.). Martin, 
the little boy lost, is the son of an aged carpenter who 
grew tired of England and went on a voyage of many 
thousand miles. One day Martin wandered away from 
home, and commenced to chase the mirage. We leave 
our youthful readers to follow him.—It is not only at 
Christmas that the inhabitants of the nursery 


Hasten to the shelf where hang 
The books of Mr. Andrew Lang ; 

but Christmas never passes without a new volume being 
added to that shelf. This year the addition is “ The Red 
Romance Book ” (Longmans, 6s.), and it is full of the kind 
of entertainment always provided by its compiler. Already 
we hear its readers praying to the fairies to 

keep unharmed and well 
From ogre's maw and witch’s spell, 

From genie’s clutch and dragon’s fang, 

The kind magician, Andrew Lang. 


After appearing in Why, in Fog-land, in London, and in 
Wallypug-land, that deservedly famous gentleman, the 
Wallypug, has been taken by Mr. Farrow to the moon. 
(“ The Wallypug in the Moon, or His Badjesty,” Pearson, 
5s.). Thither all happy children who are friends of his 
may follow him by means of the tickets provided by 
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Mr. Alan Wright in the shape of attractive illustrations.— 
There is a fund of humour in the pages of Mr. Ascott R. 
Hope’s “The Adventures of Punch” (Black, 6s. net), 
and Mr. Stephen Bagehot de la Bere’s illustrations are 
amusing. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 

MODERN IRISH 

I need not trouble any one by explaining how I became 
possessed of a pamphlet entitled “ Pleusgadh na Bulgdide, 
or the Bursting of the Bubble.” I will merely mention 
that I did not buy it, and should consider the smallest coin 
of the realm thrown away on it. The work is bilingual, 
partly in something purporting to be Irish, and partly 
in English—of a certain kind. It is described as a 
Comedy, and the author’s name is given as An Craoibhfn 
Aoibhinn. It is no secret that this is the name signed to 
his Irish compositions by Doctor Douglas Hyde. Homer 
now and then says of some hero or other: “ The gods call 
him This, but mortals call him That.” I suppose, finding 
the name of Douglas Hyde, LL.D., in my College Calendar, 
that this is what mortals call our author—I decline to 
spell again the name he no doubt hears from the gods. To 
return to his Comedy; it purports to set forth the con¬ 
versation of certain Fellows and professors of the Bubble 
College, in Common Room assembled. In passing I may 
remark that on the title-page there is a footnote by the 
translator to the effect that the word bulgdid, “ bubble,” 
bears a suspicious resemblance to Triondid, “ Trinity.” 
More suspicious still is the resemblance between every 
name in the list of dramatis persona and the name of one 
or other of the Fellows or professors of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Of course they are all spelt Irish fashion—Mac 
Eathfaidh, which the translator is good enough to trans¬ 
literate into Magaffy; Mac ui Traill, which becomes Mac 
Ee Thraule, and is translated “ Son of the Slave,” and so 
on. Finally, the i’s are dotted and the t’s crossed in the 
appendix by quotations from magazine articles. Royal 
Commission evidence, and so forth, the names of Mahaffy, 
Gwynn, Atkinson, and others being given en toutes lettres. 
In a word, the so-called “Comedy ” is a lampoon, neither 
more nor less. 

The plot is not difficult to summarise. Magaffy and 
other Fellows and professors are assembled in the Com¬ 
mon Room of the Bubble College, and are declaiming 
against the study of Irish. To them enters An t Sean 
Bhean Bhocht—the Poor Old Woman, otherwise the Genius 
of Ireland. She lays a spell on them, so that they can 
speak nothing but Irish, though apparently they can 
understand English still. Then enter the Viceroy and his 
staff, who are utterly bewildered by the reception they 
meet, and go away calling out “Treason” and “Police.” 
The Poor Old Woman then comes back and takes off the 
spell, but curses the Bubble and all that are in it or of it. 
Magaffy, dreading that he shall no more be received at 
Court, faints in the arms of Mac Ee Thraule. Curtain! 

This lampoon would not have called for notice, but that 
it suggests a topic which really is worth discussing. 

Is there the faintest chance of success in the movement 
for the revival of Irish ? Dr. Douglas Hyde thinks there 
is, and, because he thinks so, he lampoons all who think 
differently. Mr. Stephen Gwynn thinks there is, and in his 
delightful little volume, “To-day and To-morrow in 
Ireland,” pleads in the purest and most attractive of English 
for the revival of Irish. But the revivalists have gone 
out of their way to enhance the difficulties of their own 
task. Because ancient Irish was written in a peculiar 
black letter—which, by the way, is of Gothic origin and in 
no wise specifically Irish—the revivalists must needs print 
their books in imitation of mediaeval manuscript. Irish 
has not been a written language since, probably, the six¬ 
teenth century. I do not deny that English rule may have 


been the cause of this; though I do happen to know that 
in India, where the study of the vernaculars is encouraged 
under English rule and is actually compulsory on Govern¬ 
ment officials, the vernaculars are rapidly ceasing to be 
written languages. In Wales, the Welsh language is 
written and printed in Roman letters. I am not sure 
about Scottish Gaelic, which indeed seems to have dis¬ 
appeared as a written language about the same time that 
Irish did. I may remark that nobody in Scotland wants 
to revive Scottish Gaelic, any more than anybody in Corn¬ 
wall wants to revive Cornish. Why, oh why, is there not 
a Cornish or a Scottish Craoibhfn Aoibhinn ? 

And this leads to a second point. Besides clinging to 
the mediaeval black-letter alphabet, the revivalist clings 
to the ancient and absurd spelling. Who would believe 
that Craoibhfn Aoibhinn is really and truly pronounced 
Creeveen Eevin ? An American humorist is said to have 
described an English name as written Cholmondeley, spelt 
Marjoribanks and pronounced Mainwaring. Something of 
the same sort would seem to apply to Dr. Hyde’s Irish 
pen-name. Then there is a worthy alderman of Dublin, 
who until the epoch of the Gaelic revival was content to 
call himself Cole; but now he paints” MacCumhaill ” on his 
carts—in the so-called Gaelic letters (really Gothic) into 
the bargain. Some Dublin police magistrates are stupid 
enough or West Britannic enough to object to this and 
actually to fine the alderman and distrain his goods—but 
that is another story. 

I have sometimes thought that the rule of Irish spelling, 
which requires a slender vowel to be balanced in a 
succeeding syllable by another slender vowel, and a broad 
vowel by a broad one, may have been invented by the 
learned men of old time to keep letters out of the reach of 
the vulgar. I know that this is true of the characters in 
the Devanagari and other Sanskrit alphabets, which have 
been facetiously described as latch-keys run mad. The 
obscurity of the Hebrew alphabet has been attributed to 
the same cause. It may be fairly surmised that such a 
perversion as Triondid forTrinitas can hardly be explained 
in any other way. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has indeed affirmed 
that a man familiar with the Irish system can say how any 
Irish word that he sees written should be pronounced. To 
me the statement seems amazing—but then I am not 
familiar with the system. Besides, there is the converse to 
be considered. Does the Irish system help one who hears 
a word pronounced to write it so that others will pro¬ 
nounce it as he has heard it ? The question is a very 
pertinent one. Modern Irish requires the transliteration of 
a good deal of English and of other languages. Let us see 
how Dr. Hyde goes about this. I take the work before 
me, because I think it affords a test which enables us to 
judge the revivalist out of his own mouth. In his list of 
characters there is a Doctor, and he spells the word 
“ Dochtiiir.” The Irish peasant certainly says “ docther,” 
so I suppose that is what Dochttiir Hyde wishes his 
readers to say. Why the word should not be simply written 
Doctor passes my understanding. Lower down I find 
“ professors ” represented by “ profiostir.” Here the rule 
of “ slender with slender” is violated. It should be 
“ proifiosiir.” The “ i ” in the middle syllable is essential to 
the sound, and therefore requires a silent “ i ” interpolated in 
the first. The omission can hardly be a misprint. Dr. Hyde 
surely corrected his proofs. 1 had almost conjectured that 
obviously foreign words might be exceptions—but the “ o ” 
in the second syllable is manifestly meant to balance the 
“u” in the final syllable, so as to obey the rule “broad 
with broad.” Besides, at page 7 the word “ papers ” is 
transliterated as “ paipdaraidh,” thus complying with both 
clauses of the rule. The only other transliterated words 
I have discovered in the book are Seomra, “ chamber,” 
Teanga, “ tongue,” and Colaiste, “college.” The last must 
have been transliterated from English, not from Latin, as 
in the latter case the “g” would have been hard. The 
sounds of “c” and “g" are hard in all Irish words directly 
transliterated from Latm. Seomra is absolutely grotesque 
as representing either the English “chamber” or the 
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French “ chambre.” Anyhow, it is not a transliteration 
of “camera.” Teanga, “ tongue,” is pure Saxon. Is there, 
then, no Gaelic for the tongue as a bodily organ ? Is 
there no Gaelic word that means “ language ” ? Why 
must" tongue” be borrowed, and borrowed from Saxon,of 
all sources ? I might, if I chose, claim birr^ada, “ caps,” as a 
transliteration of the Italian biretta, but I prefer to stick 
to English words obviously transplanted into modern Irish. 

It is only a slight digression to ask why the translator 
renders Mac ui Trd.il! by “Son of the Slave.” The word 
“ thrall ” is not Gaelic. Had that to be borrowed too ? Or 
is it possible that, as the authors of “ Rejected Addresses ” 
might have put it, when we pull off the translator’s mask, 
we discover the cloven foot of the lampoonist ? 

A curious object-lesson is afforded by the transliteration 
of English personal names into Irish. It is all the more 
interesting because, with an infinitesimal number of excep¬ 
tions, every Christian name borne by Irishman or Irish 
woman is English, or has come through English. To put 
the ladies first, every one would say in reply to a sudden 
question that Sheelah is a native Irish name. Not a 
bit of it ! The name is Cecily, transliterated Sighile. 
Norah, again, is Honoria, or Honora, which is not Irish. 
I do not like to commit myself about Bridget, which 
may be a transliteration of Brighid, though I suspect it is 
the other way. At any rate, these are the only names 
which can set up a colourable claim to be Irish—and two 
of them are certainly not. 

The case is far more flagrant when men’s names are 
concerned. I need not analyse the transmutation which 
Patrick has suffered. Suffice it that the name is Latin, 
not Irish. Patricius was a descriptive epithet, not a per¬ 
sonal name. I may admit that it is one of the few names 
which came direct into Irish from Latin, without passing 
through English, French or some other intermediate 
dialect. But what is to be said of such names as Charles, 
James, and John, which came through French and 
English ? Charles, as every one knows, is the Teutonic 
Karl, Latinised Carolus and in French softened into the 
sibilant Charles. James has a more chequered history 
still. Beginning as Hebrew Yakub, it appears in Greek as 
id*»/ 3 or, then in Latin as Jacobus, which in French is cut 
down into Jacques, but which must have reached England 
through the Italian Giacomo. Some French wit said that 
in philology “ les voyelles ne font rien et les consonnes fort 
peu de chose.” Certainly this is true of an etymology 
which turns Yakub into Seumas, Johannes into Seaghan, 
and Karl into Searlus or Seorluis. 

These facts seem to suggest that in attempting to graft 
the modern patois on to ancient Irish, the revivalists run 
the risk of making themselves and their scheme ridicu¬ 
lous. Irish is dead and cannot be revived. Of its value 
as a literary language, securus judical orbis terrarum — 
which has been impolitely paraphrased “the world has 
made up its mind not to care a pin.” Whether Dr. 
Douglas Hyde and Mr. Stephen Gwynn are sound judges 
of the prospective utility of modern Irish in practical 
life, I know not—but Mr. Gwynn at any rate is not par¬ 
ticularly hopeful. The purport of the whole of his book, 
“To-day and To-morrow,” is.that a prosperous, business¬ 
like, commercial Ireland would be a vulgarised Ireland. I 
myself have had some experience of Eastern languages 
into which English words have been foisted—and the 
effect is far from pleasant. 

In conclusion I will remind the indignant revivalist that 
the Bubble is a very tough bubble. It has lasted upwards 
of three centuries. James II. tried to burst it, and failed. 
Ninety-eight tried to burst it, and failed. It gave to 
literature and to history Swift, Berkeley, Burke, Gold¬ 
smith, Moore and hundreds of others, who made Ireland 
illustrious without speaking a sentence of Gaelic or writing 
a line to be printed in pseudo-Gaelic black letter. 

Edward Stanley Robertson. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be "Literature and Social Aims" 
by T. Sturge Moore.] 


FICTION 

A Lame Dog’s Diary. By S. Macnaughtan. (Heinemann, 
6 s.) 

We have never been able to decide which of two points of 
view is the most tiresome and unreal: the sugary optimism 
that turns its eyes from the ills of life, or the pessimism 
that throws a searchlight on its cruelties and follies. The 
two extremes are common. The uncommon spirit is the 
one revealed by the author of “Christina M‘Nab,” an 
amusing story that hardly prepared the way for the deeper 
excellence of its successor. For the present volume reveals 
rare qualities of mirth, tenderness and insight. All the 
foibles, all the absurdities of a quiet country neighbourhood 
are set before us, and laughter is irresistible, as irresistible 
as affection for the little company of people presented. 
The Jamiesons are one of the most delightful families ever 
secured to us in fiction, and. like some of the gentlemen who 
courted the daughters, we hesitate to say which member of 
it is our favourite. We are fond of Kate, who married the 
man with a conical head and had a happy home in a 
suburban villa. It is very characteristic of the author to 
see both the oddities of such a household, and the affection 
that makes the romance of unadventurous lives. But 
Kate is only one chosen at haphazard from a gallery of 
amusing and lovable people. The few who are not 
lovable are amusing, and we wish we had space here for 
Mr. Swynnerton’s views of marriage. The dialogue is witty 
and we believe that Mrs. Fielden was as charming as the 
Lame Dog thought her. The author has succeeded with 
his heroine as well as with the rest of his cast. 


Different Drummers. By Evelyne E. Rynd. (Newnes, 
3 s. 6d.) 


“If a man does not keep pace with his companions! 
perhaps it is becaus e he hears a different drummer,” wrote 
Thoreau, and in her new volume Miss Evelyne Rynd gives 
some striking examples of the motives that influence 
a variety of people. The stories are quite out of the 
ordinary run; they are the work of a fine and sensitive 
mind, keen and quick to note the salient points of a scene 
or a character, yet never failing in sympathetic insight, and 
kindly tolerance of human weakness. In the rustic tales 
more particularly, she discloses a fund of gentle humour, 
and of this ve.n “John’s Son John,” “Fanny Rebecca” 
and “ Rufus, Sed Regina,” are delightful examples. The 
story of “ Fanny Rebecca ” is in its way a triumph in the 
art of conveying delicate shades of meaning, changes of 
mood, and intricacies of feeling; it is such a thoroughly 
human story, so perfectly balanced, that even the amiable 
curate’s half a dozen sentences add something to the 
reader’s enjoyment of the situation. “ Sania,” the home¬ 
sick Russian schoolgirl, with her passionless face and 
passionate voice that moved every one but herself, and her 
impenetrable silence is, we imagine, a tudy from life; and 
the end, as it is given here, leaves us with a strong desire to 
know moie of her history. Was she, alter all. a genius, or 
simply hopelessly stupid from grief and despair ? The 
strangely cruel and narrow-minded aunt in “ Rosellen ” is 
the least convincing character in the book; probability is 
strained too far in order to justify a want of courage and 
honesty in Rosellen. It is a tale of strong emotions, of 
conflict between love and teligion, in which the victory 
goes to Father Ambrose after his merciless fight for 
Kosellen’s soul for the glory of his Church. In all these 
nine stories we follow “ different drummers ”; not one 
trenches upon the borders of another, each has its appro¬ 
priate sitting and atmosphere. “Rosellen,” and “John’s 
Son John," “Larli,” and “Fanny Rebecca,” form two of 
the strongest contrasts in matter and nunner; and the 
reader's interest is stimulated by a variety of incident and 
character to the last page. Thioughout, the author shows 
ability of no mean order; she has a crisp, epigrammatic 
style, perfectly natural and unaffected, an instinct for the 
right word, and in fine, the true literary touch. 
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Dan the Dollar. By Shan F. Bullock. (Maunsel, 6s.) 

Messrs. Maunsel have made a good start with “ Dan 
the Dollar.” In a country where the lines of cleavage are 
so deeply drawn as they are in Ireland, it is difficult to 
avoid taking sides. Mr. Bullock’s impartial outlook is 
proportionately admirable. His Dan the Dollar, who, 
after twenty years’ absence in America, returns to his old 
home in county Fermanagh, the possessor of a fortune, 
finds much in the happy-go-lucky ways of the population 
which he would like to alter. He refrains, however, from 
throwing in his lot with either political faction. Instead, 
he devotes his money to improving the town of Lismatee, 
and tries (with very imperfect success) to make Orange and 
Green fraternise even over outdoor amusements. He is a 
less attractive figure than some of the humble folks whom 
his activity fills with astonishment. Felix and Sarah Ruddy, 
his parents, and Mary and Phelim, their adopted children, 
whose combined efforts to make both ends meet on the 
farm of Shrule are on the point of ending in disaster when 
Dan arrives upon the scene, embody, in their strongly 
contrasted personalities, most of the predominant charac¬ 
teristics of the Irish peasants of the present time. Felix, 
the born idler; Protestant Sarah, who bears the burden 
of life for him; Mary, who lives in a world of Catholic 
devotion and austerity : Phelim, whose inner life is passed 
in the half-light of Celtic legend—how are these persons 
affected by contact with Dan the Dollar ? An adequate 
reply to that question can only be furnished by Mr. 
Bullock’s own pages, and it is well worth while to seek it 
there. =* It is in the interaction of temperaments so diver¬ 
gent that the chief interest of the story, as'a story, lies. 
But this book is something more than a story. “ Dan the 
Dollar ” is a genuine contribution to the sociological study 
of Irish affairs. 


FINE ART 

MR. HUNT AND PRE-RAPHAELISM 

Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By W. 

Holman Hunt. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 42s. net.) 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By J. E. Phythian. The 
■ Art Library. (Newnes, Ss. 6d. net.) 

It seems to me now — and it has always seemed to me—a 
thousand pities that ever anything should be written of 
the personal side of Movements. Here is an Affair, an 
interworking of spirits choice enough or unusual enough: 
here are seven men. Now to draw to the life, to analyse 
the psychology of, really to portray, any one man is a task 
for a literary artist: minutely to examine, to weigh the 
motives of, or to judge, any seven men is one that a 
very great literary artist might quail before. A regular 
tag-rag and bobtail of literary and aesthetic hangers-on— 
I myself being of the number—have fallen upon the 
Remains of this Movement—and the results have been 
sad enough. There have been Official Biographies: there 
have been Memoirs weighty with facts: there have been 
Monographs responsible and irresponsible—and there is 
nothing. If, say, a novelist with the genius, the light 
hand, the tender irony, the buoyant spirits of Mr. George 
Meredith— queeque ipse miserrima vidit —could only have 
treated this motive I Then there might have been a book. 
But as it is . . . 

Of thesevenPre-RaphaelitesWoolner had alife that might 
have been worth writing for its vicissitudes: Rossetti had 
a fascinating, if rather obvious personality, that might 
repay analysis. The other five painted or did not 
paint, wrote or did not write and were quite private 
persons. . . . But there have been the Biographies: the 
Memoirs: the Monographs—there have been all the 
Remains; so who can grudge to Mr. Holman Hunt— 
clarum et venerabile nomen —his particular stone in the 
heap that has been cast to raise a barrow over dead bones ? 
There has been a vast amount of misrepresentation of the 


parts men took; there have been misrepresentations of their 
views and of their actions; and it was very fitting that the 
oldcstand greatest, and moreover the onlytrue and consistent 
Pre-Raphaelite of them all, should give his views of the 
deeds that were done, the thoughts that were thought, the 
words that were uttered by that remarkable Seven and by 
the much less remarkable seven times seven who were their 
disciples, their hangers on, the inheritors of their mantles, 
or their mere toadies. Mr. Hunt has stated his views with 
a certain literary grace that is pleasant to find: he has 
taken his own part with a great vigour and has said 
trenchant things with a refreshing incisiveness. I differ 
from his account of several incidents; but since I do not 
see why the dead past should not be allowed to bury its 
dead. I am little inclined to hunt in drawers for old letters 
that are much better burnt. What, after all. does it matter 

where three of the Brethren were on the night of - the 

—th, 18—? And what does it matter what they there 

resolved upon ? 

What does matter is that the Two Gentlemen of Verona is 
a very remarkable picture, or that the Lost Sheep is one 
that, with its vivid colours and its brilliant visualisation, 
still stirs us to enthusiasms of delight or of repulsion. And, 
once upon a time there were seven more or less English young 
men fu'l of life and of spirits. These seven young ‘men 

at differing tut at nearly the same times, felt, as it 

were a malaise, the stiffening, deadening spirit of their age. 
Looking about for a leader they found none in the flesh, 
but they found inspiration in the paintings of other men 
who had, long before, once upon a time, been young, leader- 
less and keen-eyed. They cried out (and it does not 
really much matter who cried it out first, since the spirit of 
the words was in the men): “ Here are our leaders! 
and the Two Gentlemen of Verona , the Lorenzo and Isabella 
and the “ blessed white eyesore ” that was called The 
Anivnicia'ion were the results of the logical deductions 
that they drew from the works of those leaders. That is 
all very young, fine, inspired and what the Germans call 
“ gnnuthlirh.” 

One of the painters lived to ca’l his youthful exercise 
just — ‘‘a ble-sed white eyesore”: another lived to 
produce ihrills of satisfaction in crowds. The former of 
these two lived also to make another school, which was 
called Pre-Raphae ite. It should more justly have been 
styled Medieval-.-Esthetic, since the “note” of the 6ne 
Pre-Raphae!ism, as shown in Found or in the Soul's 
Awakening was Mid-Victorian and not quattrocentist. 
The /Esthetic movement made, in the world, a much greater 
stir; it was much more derivative and much less sincere. 
It had in consequence less significance, since it attempted 
nothing more than to rivet a certain dead fashion upon its 
living age. But the earlier Brotherhood—those seven men, 
Holman Hunt, the two Rossettis, Millais, Woolner, Mr. 
F. G. Stephens and Collinson or Deverel—those seven men 
attempted a thing much greater, a thing that was nothing 
less than to determine what are the eternal principles of 
Realism. They failed,of course,since there is no Realism and 
there are no eternal principles that are humanly discover¬ 
able. But one of these seven gallant adventurers livedon and 
still lives, faithful to the logical deductions that he drew 
from those dead leaders—the splendid Primitives. His 
logical deduction was this: “What you see, paint”— 
and Mr. Holman Hunt has painted what he saw. He has 
painted it through neglect, through periods of fame, through 
periods of oblivion—till, of late, he has been once more 
very much in our midst. 

What he has seen he has painted; he has “fudged” 
nothing; he has “pulled” nothing “together”: he has 
employed no tricks; so that nowadays his is a figure 
almost monachal and surely ascetic in an age not very true 
to its very different ideals. He has not seen “ atmosphere,” 
therefore his pictures have no atmosphere: he has not seen, 
at the edges of flesh, the delightful shimmer and play of 
light that so beautifies the Velasquez now at Messrs. Agnew’s 
in Bond Street: so Mr. Hunt has painted—as did the 
painters of the Brotherhood—flesh with a hard and definite 
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outline as if in truth nature cut its men and women, its 
leaves, its draperies and its stones out of paper. But so 
Mr. Hunt has seen his wor d. and we are thankful to him 
—and the Brethren—for having given ns a vision so definite, 
even if that vision ser\ e only as a “ jumping-off place ” for 
a new departure. Sincerity is, after all, a very great 
virtue: when you add to it a poetic vision and a great 
power of rendering you make the very great artist. How 
Jar the Brotherhood had the e three qualities we are 
Vet, it seems tome, too near them to be very certain. But 
sincerity they certainly had—and the fault may be in our 
lack of poetic vision anl our failure to appreciate their 
power ot rendering, if we are, for the time being, a little 
cold to the.r achievements. 

Mr. Hunt’s two volumes contain several books rolled 
into one. There is the disquisition, the skitful splitting 
of hairs as to who was the first Pre-Raphaelite. And, 
speaking as one representative of what Mr. Hunt calls 
the “ Brown-Rossetti centre,” I will say at once that 
Mr. Hunt was not only the first, but the only, Pre- 
Raphaelite. (Madox Brown tried to evolve a Realism of his 
own before Mr. Hunt had begun to paint, but that particular 
Realism was not Mr. Hunt’s any more than it was Claude 
Monet’s or Pointillist or Impressionist.) In this part of 
Mr. Hunt’s hook one does get the impression that D. G. 
Rossetti irritated Mr. Hunt and Sir J. Millais—and, no 
doubt, to many persons he was irritating. Perhaps he did 
get more than his share of the loaves and fishes. But 
what does it matter ? Rossetti did good work; Millais did 
good work; so did Mr. Hunt. But Mr. Hunt’s volumes 
contain also a delightful book on Travel in Palestine, 
and another on the celebrated people that he has met; 
and, where he is content to write without trying to prove 
that D. G. R. was a mean self-seeker, he writes, as I have 
said, with a grace and a vigour that, I don’t know quite 
why, suggest to me the works of George Borrow. 

Mr. Phythian has not, of course, had Mr. Hunt’s oppor¬ 
tunities—but neither has he had Mr. Hunt’s reasons for 
introducing minute and bewildering details. So that I 
should imagine that the uninitiated public would do best 
to begin any study of the matter with Mr. Phythian, who 
writes with a sober accuracy, and has chosen his illustra¬ 
tions skilfully so as to give a very good map of the 
country. But the loss will be their own if they fail to 
go on to Mr. Hunt’s very delightful two volumes—for 
whether they care for Pre-Raphaelism or not they would in 
that way miss much good reading. It should be said that 
Mr. Hunt’s sumptuously illustrated book contains many 
examples of pictures by Pre-Raphaelites other than Mr. 
Hunt. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 


take his criticism of Wordsworth as a criterion of his poetical insight. 
Mr. Ingram excuses this critique of Poe’s as being the words of a youth 
of twenty-two, but, as Mr. Wallis pointed out, Poe never retracted 
them. If only a poet is qualified to pass judgment on poetry, I think 
Mr. Ingram is, as he so politely says of Mr. Wallis, hors it combat. He 
speaks with an air of finality that is amusing in the face of his own 
theory. As to his contention that the poet and critic are indissoluble, 
that is his own concern: it was none of mine. The context of my 
remark, “ready dressed in all its singing robes,’’ was one of metre not 
expression. Moreover, the polishing process is not always one of 
improvement. I have read Mr. Ingram's “ Life and Letters of Poe ” 
with very real pleasure and appreciation. 

R. G. T. Coventry. 


THE HISTORY OF KENT COUNTY CRICKET 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Lord Harris has asked me to assist him in preparing material 
for an important volume dealing with the history of Kent County 
Cricket, amongst the prominent contributors being Lord Harris 
himself, the Hon. H. Knatchbull Hugessen, Mr. Frank Marchant, 
Mr. J. R. Mason, Mr. W. South Norton, and Mr. W. H. Patterson. 

As we are anxious to make this work complete in every respect, may 
I be allowed through your columns to express the hope that, should 
any of your readers possess any interesting records, either In the form 
of old scores, advertisements of matches, prints, or original drawings 
of prominent cricketers identified with Kent, old engravings of various 
important cricket grounds In the county, etc.', they would very kindly 
send me particulars to the above address and also say whether they 
would be willing to lend them to us with a view of their possible 
reproduction in the book. 

I need hardly say that the greatest care will be taken of whatever 
may be sent and, should we be able to use anything, an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the lender’s courtesy will appear in the work. 

W. Hugh Spottiswoode. 

His Majesty’s Printing Office, 

6 Middle New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., 

December 5, 1905. 


[Owing to pressure on our space a large number of letters on 
the subject of Edgar Allan Poe are held over.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

EDGAR ALLAN POE AND HIS COMMENTATORS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Ingram seems determined to pick a quarrel. I spoke of 
his admiration for Poe as being praiseworthy, because it has led him to 
champion a man who has been reviled beyond his due. Such a 
championship may be praiseworthy and at the same time indiscrimi¬ 
nate. Does Mr. Ingram really take Poe’s” Philosophy of Composition ” 
seriously, and does he recommend it as a guide to be followed by the 
budding poet ? If so, he would flood the world with refrains, and 
poetry must degenerate into “ the butter and eggs and a pound of 
cheese’’ style of verse so ridiculed by Calverley. What are the 
“glorious productions” of Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Rossetti and 
Swinburne which make use of the refrain ? Such trash as “ The May 
Queen,” "The Romaunt of Margret,” “Sister Helen,’’ “ Faustine ’ ? 
His selection of names is as “ infortuitous ” as my arraignment of Mr. 
Swinburne's judgments on poets and poetry. That this poet’s decisions 
on such matters are comprehensive I readily admit ; that they are final 
or convincing is open to question. As to a poet needing n6 art, I said 
" a poet must be a man first and a poet afterwards if he is to make a 
bid for immortality.” Art is not art unless it is true to nature, and the 
poet who is truest to nature is the finest artist. One need go no 
further than Shakespeare in support of this argument. Mr. Ingram’s 
assertion “that the better poet a man is the better judge he is of 
poetry ” convicts Poe of being an exceedingly bad poet if we are to 
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[The record of a series of rambles in and off the beaten track; with 
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Notes on the Life History of British Flowering Plants. By the Rt. Hon- 
Lord Avebury. Macmillan, 15s. net. 

[Lord Avebury has tried to supplement the various “ Floras ’’ which have 
already been written, lather than to compete with them : to describe, as 
he says, points of interest in the life-history of our British plants, and to 
explain, as far as possible, the reasons for the structure, form and colour, 
and suggest some of the innumerable problems which remain unsolved.) 

Dunn, Stephen Troyte. Alien Flora of Britain. West, Newman & Co. 

[Mr. Dunn's book has grown out of an accumulation oi crude notes made 
before he was called from the Kew Herbarium to take charge of the 
Botanical and Afforestation Department at Hong Kong.] 

The Birds of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. By J. E. Kelsall and 
Philip W. Mann. Wttherby, 15s. net. 
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The Shahnuma of Firdausi. Done into English by Arthur George Warner 
and Edmond Warner. Vol. i. Kegan Paul, ios. 6d. 

[The first attempt to give the great Persian epic in English. With a 
lengthy introduction.] 

Allen, W. Bird. Love's Fickleness , and other Poems. T. Sealey Clark. 

Indian Poetry. Selections rendered into English verse by Romesh Dutt. 
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The Love Stories of the East: Laite and Majnun. Fiom the Persian of 
Nizami. By James Atkinson. Re-edited, with an introduction by 
L. Cranmer Byng. The Orient Press, 5s. net. 
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Hollings, F. S. The Duke of Enghien, and other poems. Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. 


A History of English Philanthropy, by R. Kirkman Gray (P. S. King 
and Son, 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kirkman Gray has written a valuable book, 
which, though it carries the story only as far as the end of the 
eighteenth century, should be read by all who are interested in the most 
pressing problem of to-day. He starts with the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when charity passed out of the “immediate direction and 
tutelage of the Church,” and the motive for it began to change from the 
benefit of the soul of the giver to that of the body of the receiver : with 
the end of the eighteenth century came the exhaustion of that 
“ voluntaryism ’’ in philanthropy which recent events have shown to be 
still necessary for the support of the philanthropy which is a matter of 
national action. We see no reason why Mr. Kirkman Gray, who writes 
temperately and judiciously, should have held off from the discussion 
of the thorny paths of nineteenth-century philanthropy; and his 
treatment of his subject within his self-imposed limits is so sound 
and good that we venture to hope for an extension of his work which 
will bring the story down to the problems of to-day. 


There is no royal road to the successful management and teaching of 
the boy; there is even little that the best of the old schoolmasters did 
not know; but Mr. Bompas Smith in his Boys and Their Management in 
School (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net.) gives the results of years of thoughtful 
experiment, and few with any real experience in his profession will 
gainsay his conclusions. Especially do we agree with his straight¬ 
forward, unfashionable remarks on discipline and punishment; but in 
the list of books he recommends for the master he might have included 
(he has indeed mentioned it earlier) "Stalky and Co.,’’ which is a very 
valuable though modest criticism on “ the way not to do it." 
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NELSON’S 

NEWEST GIFT BOOKS. 






Messrs. Nelson’s Gift Books are the work of the BEST WRITERS OF 
THE DAY. They are beautifully produced and are illustrated by tl>e 
LEADING ARTISTS. In nearly all their New Books the pictures are 
in COLOURS, which add to their attractiveness at no increase in cost. 

The British Monthly says: “Probably no firm has established a 
sounder reputation for the excellence of their literature fer the young 
than Messrs. Nelson ” ; and the Literary World adds: “Messrs. 
y^^Nelson maintain their well-won reputation for boys’ and girls’ stories.* f ^^ 

6 1 By 8IR W. LAIRD CLOWES and ALAN H. BURQOYNE. A/_ 

/ ™ A New Book about the Navy. With 20 Illustrations. 

TRAFALGAR REFOUGHT. 

A splendid book for lads, who will find in it a fund of thrilling excitement, whilst gaiing 
much information about the Navy. 

At 5 /- 

SMOULDERING FIRES. EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 
Six Coloured Illustrations by E. Shepard. 

THE GHOST OF EXLEA PRIORY. New Story by E. L. HAVERFIELD. 

Six Coloured Illustrations by Miss N. Tcnison. 

A KING S COMRADE. A New and Captivating Historical Romance by 
C. W. WHISTLER. Six Coloured Illustration? by A. F. Skinner. 

THE HEIRESS OF AYLEWOpD. By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 
Six Coloured Illustrations by Miss N. Tenison. 

At 3 6 

SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. By ELIZA F. POLLARD. FourColouicd 

Illustrations. 

IN NORTHERN SEAS. By EVKLYN'EVERETT-GREEN. New Historical 
Tale. Four Coloured Illustrations. 

A NATURALIST’S HOLIDAY. By EDWARD STEP. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

At 2 6 

RED DICKON THE OUTLAW. By TOM BEVAN. Two Coloured 
Illustrations by Walter Grieve. 

■ FAMOUS SISTERS OF GREAT MEN. By M. KIRLEW. Henrietta 
E| Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, and Fanny Mendelssohn. 

y *»* Write for Complete Catalogue, post free. 

1 T. NELSON & SONS, 35 AND 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.G. 

^ Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 


Books for Christmas. 


A. & F. DENNY have just issued a List of the 
most Recent and Noteworthy Books of the Season, 
including Books for Children and for Presents. 


Post free on application to 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, W.C. 


Your Library is not 
complete without 

an Atlas. What you want in an Atlas is that it ought to be absolutely 
accurate and abreast of the times, clear and distinct, with an index to 
all places for ready reference. These essentials are embodied in 

JOHNSTON’S HANDY 

ROYAL ATLAS 

which contains 52 finely-engraved Maps, each measuring 18$ by 14} 
inches, beautifully printed in colours on thick plate paper, with an 
index to 78,000 places, forming a volume 15 by 11 inches, strongly 
bound in rexine, gilt titles, price 25s.; or handsomely bound in halt- 
morocco, gilt titles and gilt edges, price 37s. 6d. 

Dedicated bp Special Permission to H.R.H. the 
"Prince of Wales- 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 

EDINBURGH : Edina Works, Easter Road, and 20 St. Andrew Street, 
LONDON : 7 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Shakespeare’s Poems and 
the Play of Pericles. 

Collotype Reproductions, with Introductions and Bibliography 

By Sidney Lee. 

In One or Five Volumes. 

The Letters of Horace 
Walpole 

Chronologically Arranged and Edited by 

Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 

In 16 Volumes. 

The special offers will be withdrawn on Monday, the nth insl, but 
all orders which reach the Booksellers up to noon on that 
day will be accepted. 


THE PLAYS & POEMS OF ROBERT GREENE. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS, 
Litt.D. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, with 7 Facsimile Title-Pages, 18s. net. 

THE POETICAL WORKSOF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

A New and Verbatim Text from the Manuscript, Engraved, and Letter- 
press Originals. With Variorum Readings and Bibliographical Notes 
and Prefaces by JOHN SAMPSON. 8vo, cloth, paper label, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Next week. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK 
HILL, D C.L. With brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill by his Nephew 
HAROLD SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. net; 
leather back, £2 2S. net. [Ready immediately. 

THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA. 

Complete, with exceptions specified in the Preface. Translated by 
H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER. Four Vols. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. net. _ 

The Oxford History of Music 

Edited by W. H. Hadow 

IN SIX VOLUMES, 8vo. 

Now completed by the publication of the following : 

Vol. II. THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD, Part II. By H. E. WOOLDRIDGE 
Vol. VI. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. By E. DANNREUTHER. 

Until December 31 Vols. II and VI can be purchased together for 15s. net, and 
sets of the entire work for ^3 15s. net. After December 31 the prices will be 15s. 
net per volume and £4 10s. net for the set. 


COWPER. COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by H. S. MILFORD, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth 
3s. 6d. On Oxford India Paper, from 5s. Also in the Oxford Standard 
Classics, from 2s. 

Uniform Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; in 
lambskin, 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE LYRICAL POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Text by JOHN SAMPSON. With an Introduction by Walter 
Raleigh. [ Immediately. 

POEMS & EXTRACTS CHOSEN BY WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH, from the Works of the Countess of Winchelsea and 
Others, for an Album presented to Lady Mary Lowther, Christmas, 1819 
With Preface by J. ROGERS REES, and Introduction and Notes by 
Professor H. LITTLLDALE. With two Facsimiles. 

WORDSWORTH’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by NOWELL C. SMITH. 

WORDSWORTH’S GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 

Fifth Edition (1835). With Introduction, Notes, Critical and Textual 
and Appendices, by ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. With a Map and 8 
Illustrations. _ [Immediately. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, 

a.d. 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
1096 pages. In two Editions. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. (tenth 
impression). Fcap. 8vo on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top. 
10s. fid. (eleventh impression). Also in leather bindings. 


London ; HENRY FROWDE, 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C 

Digitized by VjUUv lk 
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A Selection from the List of GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 


This 

Printed in large type 
a real pleasure. 

EVELYN S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCKS NOVELS. , 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

2 Vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 

ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON'S POEMS 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

Pall Mall Cacette — “The ‘Thin Paper Cl,«ric*' is kr-t.ii g 
andard fi<■ in the holiest ; and yet it is us \ariou* and roniprehensn 


Cloth, 3 ». net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 Vols. 
SHAKESPEARE, s Vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE 
BACON'S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS'S DIARY. 

KEATS'S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO S TRAVELS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 

CELLINI. 


ROSSETTI'S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYL;> R 

COLERIDGE. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by Geopgk Chapman 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated by George Chapman. 
SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEEN. 2 Vols. 
MARLOWE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 


:,L, .id of evc-rviliioy rl*. we know in it* own particular line The selection of works for it has never yet descended in 
* any rea*onal.lc mind could w ish. 


Newnes’ 

Library of the Applied Arts 

Of really practical value to collector-i and students. The illustrations are numerous and of 
the highest quality, and include both Monochromes and Subject! in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Knowi.es. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Fkedfrick Fksn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kkndrick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Pkrcy Bate. 

OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. 


Modern Master Draughtsmen 

Uniform with “Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 0d. net each. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Wood. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Malcolm Bblu 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Wood. 

DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Baldry. 

DRAWINGS OF ADOLPH VON MENZBL. By Dr. Haiti Sinorr. 


Drawings by Great Masters 

The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page i1| in. by 8$ in. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in colour, and several 

of these are mounted. Quarto, 7s. fid. net each. 

HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Baldry. ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


Newnes’ Library of Useful Stories 

A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialist*, and profusely illustrated. Sue 6 in. by 4 in. ; cloth, la. each. 


THE STARS. 

PRIMITIVE MAN. 

THE PLANTS. 

THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

A PIECE OF COAL. 
ELECTRICITY. 

EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF 
THE EAST. 

THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

THE WEATHER. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. 


THE POTTER. 

THE ALPHABET. 

THE BRITISH COINAGE. 

BIRD LIFE. 

LIFE IN THE SEAS. 

THOUGHT AND FEELING. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

RELIGIONS. 

WILD FLOWERS. 

THE COTTON PLANT. 

BOOKS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 

KING ALFRED. 

THE MIND. 

FISH LIFE. 

THE BRITISH RACE. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

ECLIPSES. 

EUCLID. 

ICE IN THE PRESENT AND 

MUSIC. 

PAST. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 

WANDERINGS OF ATOMS. 

LOST ENGLAND. 

LIFE S MECHANISM. 

THE EMPIRE. 


ALCHEMY. 

THE ARMY. 

RAPID TRANSIT. 

THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
EXTINCT CIVILIZATION OF 
THE WEST. 

ALPINE CLIMBING. 

A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
BRITI SH TRADE AND IN¬ 
DUSTRY. 

REPTILE LIFE. 


British Medical Journal .—“ One of the most perfect popular introductions to science extant. _ Spectator .—“ A series of which we have had occasion more than once 10 - ea with praise." 

Speaker .—“ Full of clear and valuable information, yet never uninteresting through over-compression.” Bookman. — “ Told plainly and pleasantly for a popular audience." 


Our Neighbours 

A^Serics of handy books dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their 
Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners and C ustoms, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies 
and Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life, Rural Life, Home Life, Religious Life, 
Amusements, and Local Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. net each. 
Edited by William Harbutt Dawson. 


DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hough, M.A. 
SWISS LIFE. By A T. Story. 
RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. -E. 

PALMfcR. 

GERMAN LIFE. By William Har. 
butt Dawson. 

FRENCH LIFE. By Hannah Lynch. 

SPANISH LIFE. By L. H.gcw. 
ITALIAN LIFE. By Luigi Villari. 


DA NISH LIFE. By j. BrOchufk. 

AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Francis H. 
E Pai mtr. 

TURKISH LIFE. BvL. M. ! Gvrnu r. 
BELGIAN LIFE. By Dimukiis C. 
Boulger. 

SWEDISH LIFE. By O. G. von 

Heidenstam. 

GREEK LIFE. By W. Miller. 


Our Empire 


This new Series is intended to supplement the highly successful series entitled '* Our 
Neighbours,” dealing in a similar manner with the British Colonies and dependencies. It is the 
smceie belief of the publishers that, in placing before the public these volumes, portraying the 
whole dramatic story of how our kindred across the seas really live; what they think, say, arid 
do from day to day; what their homes are like; what are their pursuits; how they govern 
themselves in town and village; what differentiations in religious thought and social custom 
they have evolved, they will be rendering to the cause of the larger Imperialism a timely 
practical service of high value. In short, as with the “ Our Neighbour” Series the public motive 
was international amity, so with the “ Empire ” Scries the public motive is imperial unity. 

This series of volumes is under the competent editorship of William Harbutt Dawson. 
Special attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are numerous and carefully chosen, 
and descriptive of every phase and factor of Colonial life. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. net each, cloth. 


INDIAN LIFE. By Herbert Compton. 

AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By E. C. Bulky. 
CANADIAN LIFE. By H. J. Morgan. 


The Caxton Series 

Illustrated Ropiiuts of Famous Classics. Printed in large, clear type on antique wove 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispie e, and from io to 14 Illustrations by the best artists in 
black and white. Small Dap. Svo. 61 by 4* in., cloth limp, gilt tops, designed end-papers, 2s. fid. 
net; limp l.nnt •'kin, 3 s. net. per volume. 

UNDINE, and ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT. By La Mott* FouquS. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT 

WHICH IS TO COME. By John Hi'bvax Tiro Vol*. 

IN MEHOHIAM. llv Au-atn. Loud TknnysiiN. 

THE SERIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 

A BOOK OF ROMANTIC BALLAD?. Compiled from various sources ranging 
from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. 

THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irving. Two Vols. 

ROSALYNDE. By Thomas Lodge. 

HERRICK S HESPERIDES and NOBLE NUMBERS. Two Vols. 

Newnes’ Pocket (Classics 

Sup.-r 1 jyal .’1 nil. With Photogravure Frontispiece Lambskin, 2 s. 64 . net; cloth, 2 s. net. 

THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and Duchess of 

New. .little. By tiro Duchess. 

GOETHE S FAUST. A Dramatic Mvstery. Translated by John Ahstks, LLD. 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLXJNS- 
A .JOURNAL OF THE PLAQUE YEAR. By Daniel De Foe. ' 
SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVI, XVII. find XVIII. 
CENTURIES. 

POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


Complete Illustrated Hook-List post free on application. 


3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

Digitized by Google 
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JAMES FINCH & CO., Limited, 

33 Paternoster Row, London. 


1. Lamb s Tales from Shakespeare. 

A New Edition with 21 Illustrations, by JESSIE WALKER. Edited 
by GEORGE SAMPSON. Price 2s. net. 

2. Hauff’s Tales. 

Translated by SYBIL THESIGER, with Illustrations by D. Morris. 
Price 2s. net. 

3. George Canning. 

By H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 
Lecturer in History at Leeds University. Price 7s. 6d- net. 

4. Keats. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. net. 

5. Selections from the Poets. 

Price Is. 6d. net, Lambskin. 

KeatS. Edited by A. M. POOLEY, B. A. 

Tennyson. Edited by W. H. LAN DELLS, M.A. 
Wordsworth. Edited by W. H. LANDELLS, M.A. 
Longfellow. Edited by W. H. LANDELLS, M.A. 

6. The William Morris Booklets. 

Price Is. 6d- net, Lambskin. 

Hand and Soul. 

By D. G. ROSSETTI. 

The Hollow Land. 

The Unknown Church. 


Gertha’s Lovers. 2vou. 
Golden Wings. 

Svend & His Brethren. 
The Dream. 


BOOKS are best for 

XMAS PRESENTS. 

Selection of over 20,000 Volmnes in 
all Branches of Literature. 

3d. In Is. Discount. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 

Discount Bookseller, 

335 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 



WHITE 




DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. ^ 

In making u« e I<m quantity . It being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


BLUE 


First Large Impression Almost Exhausted. 

ATROPICAL DEPENDENCY 

By LADY LUGARD (Miss Flora L. Shaw). 

With S Mops, royal Bvo, ISO. not. 

“ An admirable piece of pioneer work ... a wonderful picture . . . written with 
lucidity and distinction.”— Outlook. 

The Lieutenant of CebdenJ 

Q| r I nule Bin llot By Bernard Mallet, Author of 
vll kWlflIV IVlUII wm "Mallet du Pan and the French 
Revolution,” etc. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** An admirable biography . . . A master of economic principle. ... An upright 
and a conscientious public servant and one of the mainstays of Cobdemc ideas.”—ATHKNiEUM. 

Dr. Martlneau’s Philosophy. ol'ZZVZ 

Upton. Demy 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

“A fine piece of philosophical criticism.”— Manchester Guardian. 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 

A QuII ALq Ha a By T - Bui ton. With Illus- 

OUH Ul Hit* OwlM trations in Colour. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


' A better book for boys has seldom been written 
—World. 


ennobling reading for any boy.*' 


The Meteor Flag of England. 

By Qordon Stables, M.D., R.N. With Illustrations in Colour 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ An exciting book for boys.”—D aily Telegraph. 


Waterloo Year for Boys 

Beautifully Illustrated. 


Brown. A Story of 

and Girls. By Mlsa Dorothea Moore. 

Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A delightfully told story."— Times. 

TWO COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE OLAF AND THE BEARS ) In Cloth, is. 6d 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD ... J Paper Boards, is. net. 

“Two cheap, dainty illustrated volumes that must delight dainty little readers, 
is large, and each volume is embellished with over a score of ene 
Liverpool Courier. 


The print 
‘ective coloured pictures.— 


J. NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 

JUST PUBLISHED. An Entirely New Edition of 

PHANTASTES. By George MacDonald. 

“ We advise our readers to buy this new edition of PHANTASTES. If any writer of the 
last fifty years can lay claim to the gift of * Celtic Magic/ it is George MacDonald, and 
Phantasttt is one of the most remarkable works of his imagination.”— Speaker. 

Large crown 8vo, with 33 new illustrations by Arthur Hughes, 4s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 

The Diary of An Old Soul. By George MteDouU. 

An Entirely New Edition. With Photogravure of Author. Foolscap 8ve, 2s. net, 
cloth gilt; 3s. net, soft leather, gilt top. Postage 3d. 
this little book of meditations in verse is tne most appealling of all his v 


s writings. 


“ To not a few t 

With some it has almost replaced A Kempis.”— Spectator* 

LONDON: ARTHUR C. FIFIELD, 44 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

NOW RELADY. Sixty-first Edition. Price 2s. 

THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE 

By A LADY 

The Original and Authorised Edition brought down to the present time. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton. Kent, & Co., Limited. 

THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF SPORT 


Under the General Editorship of 
HORACE G. HUTCHIN8ON 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

NOW READY. In Two Volumes 

Price 25j~ net . 12/6 net per vof. 


Published at ths Offices of “ Country Lira,” Luutxb, ao Tavistock Street, Strand, W,Ct 

Digitized by v: VlC 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Incorporated] ASSURANCE [ID. 1720. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 

THELANGHAM SERIES OF ART MONOGRAPHS 

In Art Canvas. Is. 6d. net. In Leather, 2s■ 6d■ net- 


BARTOLOZZI AND HIS PUPILS IN ENGLAND 

By SE 1 .WYN BRINTON, M.A. With coloured frontispiece and 16 full-page 
illustrations. 

COLOUR-PRINTS OF JAPAN 

By EDWARD F. STRANGE, Keeper of Prints in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. With two coloured and numerous full-page illustrations. 

THE ILLUSTRATORS OF MONTMARTRE 

By FRANK L. EMANUEL. With two coloured and numerous full-page 
illustrations. 

VENICE AS AN ART CITY 

By ALBERT ZACHER. With two photogravures and numerous full-page 
illustrations. 

LONDON AS AN ART CITY 

By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE. With one etching and 16 full-page illustra¬ 
tions. 

AUGUSTE RODIN 

By RUDOLF DtRCKS. With two photogravures and n full-page illustrations 

NUREMBERG 

By H. UHDE-BERNAYS. With two coloured and numerous full-page illus¬ 
trations. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 
CARICATURE 

By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. With two coloured and 16 full-page illus¬ 
trations. 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE 

By J. WOOD-BROWN, M.A. With 6 full-page and xx illustrations in text. 

ROME AS AN ART CITY 

By ALBERT ZACHER. With 16 full-page illustrations. 

JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 

By RICHARD MUTHER. With a photogravures and io full-page illustrations 

JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 

By HANS W. SINGER. With one etching and 16 full-page illustrations. 


London : A. SIEGLE, 2 Langham Place, W. 


Now in Course of Publication. 

THE MONTEZUMA EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 

WilliamHickling Prescott 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 

22 Vols. 8vo. Price £13 I5s. net. 

Of this edition, 12 vols. are already published, and the remaining 10 
will follow with the least possible delay. The paper, printing, and 
illustrations are of the highest possible excellence, and no expense has 
been spared to make the book a veritable triumph of book-making. As 
there are only 100 copies for sale in England, early application is 
ixecessaiy. 

The Illustrations are no in number, and are full-page Photogravures, 
engraved and printed in Paris by the Goupil process in monochrome. 
They are on India paper. 


French Men of Letters 

EDITED BY ALEXANDER JESSUP. 

Each volume will contain a Frontispiece Portrait of its subject, and an 

adequate index. 

I2mo. Cloth. 6s. net per volume. 

Volume I. Volume II. 

MONTAIGNE HONORE DE BALZAC 

By EDWARD DOWDEN. By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 

Other Volumes by leading critics will follow. 

Ne<w and Revised Edition Just Ready. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology. 

BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 

In One Imperial 8vo Volume, 2250 pp., bound in 
half-morocco. Illustrated with Full-page Portraits. 
Price, £2 2s. net. 

The leading features of the work are ; 

I. The Unequalled Completeness and Conciseness of its General 
Vocabulary. II. Its Logical System of Orthography. III. Its 
Admirable Method of Pronunciation. IV. Its Bibliographical 
References. V. Its Mythology. 

Ready Early in December . 

Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 

A Geographical Dictionary of the World. 

Containing references to over 100,000 places—their population, location 
and industries. 

Compiled from the most recent census returns from all countries. 

An Invaluable Work for all Libraries, private and public. 

EDITED BY ANGELO HEILPRIN AND LOUIS HEILPRIN. 
Over 2000 pages, Imp. 8vo, half-morocco, £2 2s. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Ballantyne & Co. Limited .London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden and 

Geo. Newnes, Ltd. Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Prick Threepence 


ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ALBEMARLE ST., PICCADILLY, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE 
EASTER, 1906. 

A CHRISTMAS COURSE OP ILLUSTRATED 

LBCTURBS (adapted to a JavanHa Auditory). 

Lecture Hour, 3 o'olook. 

Professor H. H. TURNER, D.Sc.. F.R.S. Six 
Lectures on Astronomy. On December 38 
(Thursday), December 30, 1903, January 2, 4, 6, 9, 
1906. 

Tuesdays. Leoture Hour, S o'olook. 

Professor E. H. PARKER, M. A. Three Lectures 
on Impressions of Travel in China and the 
Far East. On Tuesdays, January 16, 23, 30. 

Professor W. STIRLING. M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. Six Lectures 
on Food and Nutrition. On Tuesdays, February 
6, 13, 20, 27, March 6, 13. 

JOHN E. MARR, Esq., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Three Lectures on The Influence of Geology 
on Scenery. (The Tyndall Lectures.) On Tuesdays 
March 20, 27, April 3. 

t Thursdays- Lecture Hour 5 o'olook. 

The Rev. Canon BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. 
Two Lectures on Shakespeare. On Thursdays, 
January 18, 25. 

BENJAMIN KIDD, Esq. Two Lectures on 
The Significance of the Future in the Theory 
of Evolution. On Thursdays, February 1, 8. 

HENRY B. IRVING, Esq., M.A, Two Lectures 
on The English Stage in the Eighteenth 
Century. On Thursdays, February 15, 22. 

FRANCIS DARWIN, Esq., M.A., M.B., For. 
Sec. R. S. Three Lectures on The Physiology of 
Plants. On Thursdays, March 1, 8, 15. 

Professor BERTRAM HOPK1NSON, M.A., 
B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. Three Lectures on Internal 
Combustion Engines (with Experimental Illus¬ 
trations). On Thursdays, March 22,29, April 3. 

Saturdays, Lecture Hour, 3 o’olook. 

J. E. C. BODLEY, Esq. Two Lectures on The 
Church in France. On Saturdays, January 20, 27. 

JOHN W. GORDON, Esq. Two Lectures on 
Advances in Microscopy. On Saturdays, February 
3 . 10. 

M. H. SPIELMANN, Esq., F.S.A. Two 
Lectures on George Frederick Watts as a 
Portrait Painter. On Saturdays, February 17, 
H- 

Professor J. J. THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I. 
Six Lectures on The Corpuscular Theory of 
Matter. On Saturdays, March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 
April 7. _ 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses 
of Lectures (extending from Christmas to Mid¬ 
summer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a single 
Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half a Guinea, 
according to the length of the Course, Tickets 
issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on 
receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single 
Lecture Tichets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half a Guinea. 


The Friday Evening Meetings will begin on 
January 19. at 9 p.m., when Professor J. J. 
THOMSON will give a Discourse on Some Appli¬ 
cations of the Theory of Electric Dischagre 
to Spectroscopy. Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Professor SILVAN US P. 
THOMPSON, Mr. H. F. NEWALL, Mr. W. C. D. 
WHETHAM, Professor J. O. ARNOLD, Dr. R. 
CATON, Dr. R. HUTCHISON, Sir ANDREW 
NOBLE, Bart., Professor P. ZEEMAN. Mr. W. B. 
HARDY, Mr. ARTHUR C. BENSON, and other 
gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to apply to the Secretary. When pro¬ 
posed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to 
the Library and Riding Rooms; and their 
Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas, 
afterwards Five Guineas a Year; or a composition 
of Sixty Guineas. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS: 

( 1 ) PURE and APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
(2) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

T HE UNIVERSITY COURT will,on Monday, 
January 13,1906,or some subsequentiday, pro¬ 
ceed to the appointment of (1) AN ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINER IN PURE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS—to examine in connection with 
the following examinations: (a) Preliminary Ex¬ 
amination in Mathematics (Lower Standard); 
It) M.A. Examination (Ordinary), Mathematics; 
(c) M.A. Examination (Honours), Mathematics and 
Mathematical Physics; (d) B.Sc. Examination, 
Mathematics, Dynamics (for Degree in Engineer¬ 
ing ; and (2) AN ADDITIONAL EXAMINER IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, to examine in 
connection with the following Examinations: 
(a) Preliminary Examination, Natural Philosophy 
(Medical old regulations); (6) M.A. Examination 
(Ordinary). Natural Philosophy ; ( c) M.A. Exami¬ 
nation (Honours). Experimental Physics; (d) B.Sc. 
Examination, Natural Philosophy, Experimental 
Physics, Physics (Public Health); (e) M.B., Ch.B. 
Examination, Physics. 

The term of office is four years from January 1, 
1906, in each case. Particulars as to Remuneration 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 
with whom Candidates should lodge, on or before 
Tuesday, January 9, 1906, twenty copies of their 
application, and twenty copies of any testimonials 
they may desire to present. One copy of the Appli¬ 
cation should be signed. Candidates who send in 
testimonials must not send more than four. 

M. C. TAYLOR. 
Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh. 

December 8, 1903. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 

ASSURANCE. 

LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

LONDON: 17 Kmc William St«rkt, B.C. 
WEST END: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Ahdrsw Sqdarr, Edinburgh 


Apt Gallery. 


E arly British school —shep¬ 
herd’s WINTER EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.— Shbpkkrd's Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THK WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D, G. Rossetti, 

Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FSSDK. HOLLYIB, • KHIMKI SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign I - 

stamp* accepted from abroad. ' 


Books for Sale, etc. 


T O BOOKBUYERS. 

BOOKS AT LESS THAN COST PRICE. 
Don’t miss this exceptional opportunity of securing 
UNUSUAI. BARGAINS IN BOOKS, 
Owing to the Retirai from Business of 
W. F. CLAY, Bookseller. 
GENERAL. MEDICAL. AND CHEMICAL 
CATALOGUES. NOW READY 
will be sent post free on application. 

18 TEVIOT PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


T HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 

A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the Countv of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. 


With full Index of Names and Subjects. 
By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols., 4 to, 1678 pp., £ 3 3s. 
BARNICOTT A PEARCE, Taunton; 
And all Booksellers. 

Continued on next page. 
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BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 
ogue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhail Street, E.C. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street. Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


T 1 TMARSH (Michael Angelo) Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, pink 
covers, 1847 

Otir Street, pink covert, 1848 
Dr. Birch and his Yotmg Friends, pink covers, 1849 
Rebecca and Rowena, pink covers, 1K50 
The Kickleburys on the Rhine, pink covers, 1850 or 
1851 

The Rose and the Ring, or the History of Prince 
Giglio, pink covers, 1855 
An Interesting Event, 8vo Bogue, 1849 
The History of Henry Esmond, written by himself, 3 vols, 1852 
Tbacker.iy (W. M.) Vanity Fair, 1848, or any odd monthly 
numbers of 

Pendennis, a vols, 1849-50, or any parts 
The Newcomes, a vols, 1854-5 
The Virginians, 2 vols, 1858-59 
The Book of Snobs, green paper covers, 1848 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh, cardboard covers, 
1849 

Lovel the Widower, 1861 
The Four Georges, 1861 
The Adventures of Philip, 3 vols, 1862 
Roundabout Papers, 1865 
Fitzboodle Papers, 1857, paper covers 
Denis Duval, 1867 

Any of hit works in yellow paper wrappers, 1855-1857 
Thackeray, a Lecture by Critpe, 1857 
Thacker ay at Clevedon Court, 15 pages, n d (1865) 
Thanksgiving Ode, with other short pieces, 1816 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Typewriting: 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road. Surbiton, S.W. 


T YPEWRITING.—Novels, gd. 1000. reduction 
for quantities and regular work. Translations. 
—Miss Handley, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


T O AUTHORS.— Isabel H. Caine (Certifi¬ 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at 9d. per 1000 words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, is. Excellent references.—The Hollies. 
Durrington, Worthing. 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under¬ 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
from iod. per 1000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING ; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES. 

Oxford India paper, gilt edges cloth, 3s. 6d. net; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
at. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 

Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

“By far the best of Its kind.”— Principal Salmond. 
“Reverent, scholarly.”—D r. Campbell Morgan. 


London: J. CLARKE A CO. 
New Yore; BAKER A {TAYLOR. 


Publishers’ Media. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

xo, 12, 14, and x6 Pages Daily. 

The Evening Paper op the Educated Man 
and His Family. 

Famous for lti brilliant Reviews of currant 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper tn the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


DEVICES AND DESIRES* 

New Poetna By P. HABBIRTON LULHAM 

" There is much that is delicately felt and finely expressed. 
* The Old Doctor ' is admirable.”— William Archer. 

“These verses are the expression of a fine temperament, 
touched with a fine sympathy for fine ideals, emotions, and 
moods, all through these poems one feels a brave comradeship, 
a cosmopolitan consciousness of the unity of life. The love 
poems are very spontaneous. They ring clean and clear. 
They are free from affectation, and dominated by a desire to 
escape from the insincerities of convention.”— James Douglas. 

‘‘He sings manfully, with genuine passion and a great 
variety of ideas.”—T hk Times. 

44 Excellently original ideas.”— St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Depth of feeling, and powers of original imagery* which 
are as rare as they are welcome.”— The Daily Telegraph. 

“The writing is simple an«l clear, the observation charming, 
and the passion indubitable."— The Daily Chronicle. 

“ We think it (‘Heart Husbandry’) an admirable sonnet well 
worthy of a place in any sonnet anthology of the present 
decade ”—The Daily News. 

•BRIMLEY JOHNSON & INCB, 35 Leicester Sq. 3/S net. 


THE SPHERE 

M. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 


THE ACADEMY. 

A Weekly Review of Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland - - - - " 15a- Od 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY OHRONIOLE 

xo or xi Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Motes. 
Full Resume of the Prlnolpal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports at All Ourrent Ivecta and Rpeoial 
Telegrams from Oerraepondenta Everywhere. 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 

The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeea 

AND THK 

Mortbern Half of Scotland. 

Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements ore inserted on Literary Pate: 

NgW BOOKS ARK PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 


Foreign and Colonial - - 17s. 6d 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
This may be sent to any Newsagent, 
or to the Publisher of the ACADEMY, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

To _ 


Please send me the ACADEMY for the 
next_months. I enclose remittance 


London Office: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

- -value_ 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEW8 

Is the most widely circulating paper in the Name 

four Western Counties. 


London Private Wire Office: 


47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Plymouthism, London." 
Telephone No.: 165 Holborn. 


Description 

Address 


ARE POE READING 

THE SATURDAY 

Westminster? 

The Ideal Weekly Magazine Review for lovers of good literature. A 
large number of Book Reviews, brilliant Articles and clever Stories 
appear every week. Also a page of 

LITERARY PROBLEMS 

with Prizes for their solution. These latter are of unique interest, 
and furnish an intellectual stimulus to a large circle; as many as 
2000 entries having been recorded at one time for one section only 
of this feature of the paper. Every issue also contains four or five 
cartoons by , 

“F. C. d.,** 

including one specially drawn for this issue. 

Please send a postcard for a Free Specimen copy. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 

TUDOR STRBJjjT JiONOOH ,E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 

“A New Political History of England which promises to achieve considerable success 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 

Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Editor of the English Historical Review. 

In 12 vols, demy 8vo, each volume having its own index and two or more maps. 

The price of each volume is 7s. 6d. net. if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the 
Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each volutne. 

Vol. I. TO 1060. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. Litt.D. f FeUow of University College, London. [In February 

Vol. II. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF JOHN (1066-1216). By George Burton Adams, Professor 

of History in Yale University. With 2 Maps. [Ready, 

" Professor Adams’s history is a straightforward, unvarnished record of events, with only such comments as are necessary to disentangle them from such expi essions of opinion as the most 
phlegmatic of mortals could hardly be expected to abstain from. He is a good painter of character, and his portraits of Henry I., John and Henry II. are excellent in their way.’'— Standard. 

Vol. III. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD III. (1216-1377). By T. F. Tout, 

M.A., Professor of Mediaval and Modern History in the University of Manchester. With 3 Maps. [Ready. 

Vol. X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION (1760-1801). 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT. M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College. Oxford. IRtmdy. 

"This admirable work, by the President of the Royal Historical Society, is the first volume of a new series undertaken by Messrs. Longman, the importance and value of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate. We regard the entire work with admiration. If continued with equal brilliancy, the series will be invaluable, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the present volume statesmanlike, 
scholarly and erudite."— Notes and Queries. 

"The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger circle than that of historical students only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy refreshing his recollections of 
the great events of those stirring times."— Academy. 

"The name of Dr. William Hunt on the title-page has deservedly come to be regarded as a guarantee of sound historical workmanship. His contribution to this important series of volumes 
cannot fail to enhance his reputation."— Atbemaum. 

"Dr. Hunt has given us one of the best works in the political history of this country during the last forty years of the eighteenth century which have yet appeared. The subject is a vast one 
and great skill has been shown in eliminating the trivial to make room for the vital.’’— Daily Mail. 

V Full Prospectus on application. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 369.; Vols III. and IV., 
1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VL, 1784-1793, 36s. i Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 369. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND, 7 vols, crown 8vo, 59. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION, a vols., crown 8vo, xos. net. 

THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: 

Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Rewritten and with a New 
Introduction (1903}. 2 vols., 8vo, »3S. net. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

Augustus to Charlemagne, a volt., crown 8vo, tos. net 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 

OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, s vols., crown 8vo, xos. net. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, X603-X642. xo vols., crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 

1642-1649. 4 vols., crown 8vo, js. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 

PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vola., crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 3 vols.; crown 

8vo, 59. net each. 

MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the Great 

Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-X527. 6 vol*, crown 8vo, 5s. net ^ch, 


PETER E. M. R0GET. 

THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 

PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so at to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout 
Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's Notes, and with a f«U Index, by the 
Author s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 9#. net. V 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 

CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb.. sometime Bishop of London. By his WIPE, With 
8 Portraits (4 Photogravures), and 3 other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s, net. 


FREDERIC w. H. MYERS. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 

STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN 

CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16*. net. 


The Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being Notes 

Introductory to the Study of Theology. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL 

OF BODILY DEATH. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY EXTENDED (1903). 

HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 


With 37 Maps and 6 Diagrams, 8vo, 13a, net. 

____ Diaitizea by VJ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 30 Paternoster Row. London 1 


,oogl 


XT.,.., V/9.1. Si . - 
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Ohatto & Windus’s New Books. 

LIFE IN MOROCGO. By BUDGETT MEAKIN. With 24 full-page 

Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, las. M. net. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 1897 TO THE ACCES¬ 

SION OF KING EDWARD VII. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, a vols., demy 8vo, cloth, z 4 s. 

•* An admirable and impressive survey."—S tandard. 

* m * These two volumes form Vols. 6 and 7 of the complete work. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

Translated by WALTER MOSTYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REION: A Study of Modern Russia. 

By S. STEPNIAK. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

With a Meazotint Port rail. THIRD EDITION. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

New Six-Shilling Novels. 

THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By ALICE PERRIN, Author 

of "Bast of Suez,” etc. Second Impression. "A novel to be read. . . . Our interest 
never flags.*’—T imxs. 

A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. (The new “ Raffles” Story.) By E. W. 

HORNUNG, Author of “Stingaree," etc. ..... 

“ Assuredly one ol the b-st raffles in detective literature— all prizes of enjoyment, no 
blanks of insipidity."—L iverpool Post. 

D1LYS. By F. E. PENNY. Author of “The Sanvasi.” 

■■ Mn Psnny has fairly made good her right to a front place in the still scanty roll of 
novelists of Anglo-India."— Guardian. [Second Impression immediately. 

THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By ROBERT BARR. 

“Has a breathless fascination about it."— Evening Standard. 

MAURICE. By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “ Son of Judith.” 

11 One of the outstanding stories of the year.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author 

of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

" A triumph—a supreme triumph.”—D aily Chronicle. 

THE'STORY OF CHARING CROSS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By"]. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

1 [January u 

LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By 

ARTHUR L. SALMON. With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, doth, 6s. [ Shortly. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By Clement L. Wraggk. 

With (4 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 

PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA by R. L. STEVENSON. 

Prefaced by Mrs. Stevenson. Half-cloth, is. net; leather, as. net. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 6s. each. THREE NEW VOLUMES BY 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

1. ESSAYS OP TRAVEL. [Third Imprtssion. 

a. TALES AND PANTASIES. {Second Imprtttion. 

S. ESSAYS IN THE ART OP WRITINO- [Second Imprenion. 


New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 

HUOO: A FANTASIA. By ARNOLD BENNETT. [January 18. 

NATURE’S VAGABOND, etc. By COSMO HAMILTON. 

IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. By EDWARD DYSON. 

CASTE AND CREED. By MRS. PENNY. Second Edition. 

MARA: AN UNCONVENTIONAL WOMAN. By CHRIS HEALY. 

SIR WALTER BESANT'S BOOKS ABOUT LONDON 

[Demy Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 

WESTMINSTER. With Etching by F. S. WALKER,'and 130 Illustrations. 

SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 
LONDON. With IE5 Illustrations. 

BAST LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and J. PENNELL. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 

With too Illustration* by MATT. B. HEWERDINE in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In 4 to, cloth, 6s. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY, 

ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES 

(Sold separately.) Cloth, gilt top, as. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 

By LORD MACAULAY. 

The History of England from the Accession of James II. to the 

Death of William III., preceded by a Sketch of the Period before the Restoration and 
also of the Reign of Charles II. In 3 Volumes. 

By justin McCarthy 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Volume. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV., in 2 Volumes. 
A History of Our Own Times from the Accession of Queen Victoria 

to 1897, In 3 Volumes. 

%• These Eleven Volumes, as well as giving a sketch of earlier British history, form a 
complete History of England from the Accession of James II. (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee 
1 ** 97 ). __ 

London: CHATTO & W1NDUS, in St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE ANATOMY 
OF MELANCHOLY 

By ROBERT BURTON. 

A Complete Library Edition in 3 Volumes. 

Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

“ It was the delight of the learned, the solace of the indolent, and 
the refuge of the uninformed.” 

“Three handsome volumes. A fine edition. Book-lovers will 
find it satisfactory from every point of view." — Globe. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers.”— 
Spectator. 

“Many readers will express their obligations for the handsome 
reprint.’’— Daily Telegraph . 

“ The translations of the quotations are on the whole correctly 
and even happily rendered. The present edition will delight those 
who love beautiful printing.’’— Glasgow Herald. 

“This edition is in every sense worthy of that masterpiece of 
literature. There is no more desirable library edition than this.”— 
Scotsman. 

« There is room for this venture, which is welcome.”— Athenaum. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W. 

ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW B00K& 

NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF " OBITER DICTA." 

In square crown Bro, appropriately bound, Ss. net 

IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“ Theae delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have given their author i 
special place in modern literary criticism."— Daily News, I . . ,, ,. 

"Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. In the 
Name of the Bodleian ’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obita Dicta.' ’— Daily Telegraph. 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Cheap and Uniform Edition. Price zs. 6d. each; also Original Editions, 5s. each 

OBITER DICTA. 

OBITER DICTA. Second Series. 

RES JU DICAT AE. 

ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS. 

In Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pric' 5s. Second Edition. 

miscellanies. 

LIBRARY EDITION. In a vol*., crown 8vo, bound In cloth, ras. 

COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


Vol. II. contains : 

MEN, WOMEN, & BOOK'S. 
RES JUDICATjE. 


Vol. I. contains : 

OBITER DICTA. Series I. 

OBITER DICTA. Series II. 

In crown 8 vo, suitably'bound, 6a. 

FOLK-LORE OF WOMEN. 

By T. F. THISELTON-DYBR, M.A., Oxon., Author of “ Old English Social Life as Told 

" Sr *This«i ton-Dyer*s * Folk-lore of Women ’ will interest ?all students of the sex, and 
is not a student ? His book deals with woman’s beauty, woman’s dress, woman s eyes, woman > 
tongue, woman's blushes, woman’s tears, indeed, every characteristic. —Daily Mail. 

In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, price 7s. 6d. net. 

In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Original Designs in 3 Colours, 6 a. net 

IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. By J . C. WRIGHT 

«< w,have on the whole a faithful and vivid mirror ol the times of which the author pcofe-w' 
to treat. It should form a capital gift, and as such it is likely to be inconsiderable demon 
during the ensuing weeks.”—E astbourne Chronicle. 

ELLIOT STOeKp ei PATERNOSTER Row, London, E.C. 
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NEWNES’ LIBRABY OF RECREATIONS. 

A Series of useful and delightful Amusements for Girls and Boys. Profusely Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 6s. net each. 

WHAT A GIRL CAN MAKE AND DO. By Lina Beard and THE JACK OF ALL TRADES. By D C Beard 
Adelia B. Beard. 1 

THE GIRL’S HANDY BOOK. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. HA ND IC ]^FT AND ^CREATION FOR GIRLS. By Lina 
Beard. Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 

THE BOY’S HANDY BOOK. By D. C. Beard. OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK. By D. C. Beard. 

Newcastle Daily Journal : “ Should be an unfailing resource to the lads who are fortunate enough to have it for reference. ” 

Irish News : "A book about games and pastimes for the open air that is certain to attract boys." 


Newnes’ Devotional Series. 

Uniform with Newnes* Pocket Classics. Super royal 24mo j lambskin, 2s. 6d. each net; cloth, 2s. each net. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by Catherine THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas k Kempis. 
Winkworth. THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

Novels toy George MacDonald. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE VICAR’S DAUGHTE ADELA CATHCART 

WEIGHED AND WANTING STEPHEN ARCHER A DISH OF ORTS 

Master Etchers 

Containing about 60 Illustrations, mostly full-page. Paper boards, vellum back, gilt top, with design by GRANVILLE FELL. 7s. 6d. net. 

MERYON. By Hugh Stokes. 


GUILD COURT 
MARY MARSTON 


Our Neighbours Series 

A series of Handy Books, dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners and Customs, 
Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life. Rural Life, Religions Life, Home Life, Amusements, and Local 
Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hough, M.A. 
SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Story. 

RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 
GERMAN LIFE. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
FRENCH LIFE. By Hannah Lynch. 
SPANISH LIFE. By L. Higgins. 

ITALIAN LIFE. By Luigi Villari. 


DANISH LIFE. By J. Brochner. 
AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 
TURKISH LIFE. By L. M. J. Garnett. 
BELGIAN LIFE. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
SWEDISH LIFE. By O. G. von Heidenstam. 
GREEK LIFE. By W. Miller. 


Spectator : “ Pleasant pictures of life and manners, always entertaining or instructive or both." 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OP USEFUL STORIES. 

A Serits of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, Written bp Specialists, and profuselp Illustrated. Site, 6 ins. bp 4 ins. s 

cloth. Is. each. Postage, 2d. extra. 


THE STARS. 

PRIMITIVE MAN. 

THE PLANTS. 

THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

A PIECE OF COAL. 

ELECTRICITY. 

EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE 
EAST. 

THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

THE WEATHER. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. 

THE POTTER. 

THE BRITISH COINAGE. 

LIFE IN THE SEAS. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RELIGIONS. 

THE COTTON PLANT. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 

THE MIND. 

THE BRITISH RACE. 

ECLIPSES. 

ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. 
WANDERINGS OF ATOMS. 

LIFE’S MECHANISM. 

THE ALPHABET. 

BIRD LIFE. 

THOUGHT AND FEELING. 

ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
WILD FLOWERS. 

BOOKS. 

KING ALFRED. 

FISH LIFE. 

ARCHITECTURE. 


EUCLID. 

MUSIC. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 

LOST ENGLAND. 

THE EMPIRE. 

ALCHEMY. 

THE ARMY. 

RAPID TRANSIT. 

THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 

EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE 
WEST. 

ALPINE CLIMBING. 

A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
REPTILE LIFE. 

THE MICROSCOPE. 


COHPI<BTB! ILLUBTRXTBD BOOR LiIBT WILL BE MBMT POUT FBEB OXf APPLICATION< 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 3 to 12 Southampton Street, loYdUiqW:C, 
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Messrs, Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
Special List of Books suitable as Gifts 
and Presents. 

MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 

By WALTER SICHEL. 

Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plate, Portraits in Photogravure, etc. 
Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

An altogether admirable work, a book of absorbing interest and sterling 
merit. ... A history as trustworthy and good of the life of Lady Hamilton 
as will ever be written.”—B ritish Weekly. 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. By 

A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated with about 200 Sketches of the Country by 
W. M. MEREDITH. Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Fishing Gazette says : “ Lovingly exploited by this genial author. The 
volume ought to prove especially attractive to the Borderlanders. It is beautifully 
got up, and Mr. Meredith's over 200 sketches add greatly to the charm ol the book." 

Professor Ernest Rhys, in the Manchester Guardian, says : “It is Welsh 
enough to be for Welsh folk an invigorating story; easy to read as a novel, and 
infinitely more diverting than most novels-ot to-day.”- - - 

MR. THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 

8IH HENBY BETON-KARR says in “ VANITY FAIR”— “ Mr. Thomp- 
aon Baton oan ohain the attention of hia reader* and oarry them along 
with him in sympathetic interest for hia animal heroes, there Is a human 
quality about the whole story that makes it quite Impressive. The 
book is charmingly aid characteristically illustrated.” 

MONARCH : THE BIG BEAR. By the Author of “.The Lives 

of the Hunted," etc. With over 100 Drawings by the Author in half-tOne and 
line. 5s. net. 

“ A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written."—D aily Express. 
“A most charming and engrossing story, and should charm the hearts of young and 
old alike.’’—A cademy. 

‘THEY’ 

BY 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

With Illustrations in Colour 

by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART BY MR. HOLMAN HUNT. 

Pte-Ra^haelitism and the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 

By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L, With 40 Photogravure Plates, 
and other Illustrations. Two vols., Svo, 42s. net. 

“ The story Mr. Hunt tells of Pre-Raphaelitism is likewise the story of his 
own life, and It makes delightful and instructive reading. . . . We have 
found Mr. Hunt’s life-story engrossing.”—M orning Post. 

NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Gleanings from Venetian History 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. With 225 Illustrations by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Two vols., extra crown Svo, 21s. net. 

” A very attractive book. . . . Mr. Crawford tells us in attractive style of 
the architecture and art, the legends, and history of the island city. . . . 

The book will awaken pleasant memories in all who have visited this city of 

the waters.’’- Standard. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adventures of Two Boys 

who lived as Indians, and what they Learned. With over 300 Drawings by 
the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, bs. net. 

A PICTURE BOOK FOR “GROWN-UPS," 

THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. Coloured Pictures, Decorative 

Cover, End Papers, and Letterpress by E. BOYD SMITH. Oblong folio, 6s. 

A delightfully humorous book, depicting what really happened (vide Mr. Boyd 
Smith) when Noah prepared for his famous journey. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

“A writer whose books always form delightful reading."—D aily Telegraph. 

ROSE O’ THE RIVER. By the Author of “ Rebecca of Sunny- 

brook Farm,” etc. With io Coloured Illustrations. Prifce 5s. 

“ Miss Wiggin has a charm and style of her own, and they are at their best in this 
very pretty and humorous tale. "—Morning Post. 

“An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable humour. As story-telling it is 
perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true to the life.”—D aily Mail. 

MR. JOHN FOX’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON. Stories of Outdoor 

Life in Kentucky. By the Author of “'The Little Shepherd 6f Kingdbm 
Come,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Bound in Cloth, gilt extra. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

NEW WORK HY THE AUTHOR OF “ MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE.” 

The Re-Shaping of the Far East 

By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations. Two vols.. 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Recollections. By WILLIAM O’BRIEN,M.P. 

With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 

“ Apart from the Self-revelation and the political drama of the book—to all 
of which no quotation could do justice — there are delightful personal remini 
scences. . . . Mr. O’Brien’s book leaves the impression of a vivid and excep¬ 
tional personality.”—D aily Chronicle. 

FOR LOVERS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

EXTINCT ANIMALS. By E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. With 

over 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Professor Lankester knows how to give in an attractive form a vast amount of 
information agreeably, and to excite the interest of the merest tyro and awaken the 
desire in him or her to learn more. We give the book a hearty welcome, feeling sure 
that its perusal will draw many young recruits to the array of naturalists and many 
readers to its pages.”—N ature. 

“The best possible introduction to the fascinating study of geology."—D aily 
News. 

*' Will not only delight juveniles, but interest and instruct adults as well." 

Westminster Gazette. 

In Memorlam. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, with notes by the author. 

Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Fcap Svo, 5s. net 

CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

A Memoir by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait and Fac 
similes. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By 

FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A. Oxon, F.R.S,, F.Z.S. etc. Illustrated by 
GAMBIER BOLTON and WINIFRED AUSTIN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“A short, readable, attractive but accurate account of the animals usually seen at 
Zoological Gardens. . . . A most attractive volume.” — Nature Notes. 

“ A volume both instructive and genuinely interesting." — Christian World. 

By the late CANON AINGER. 

Lectures and Essays, in 2 vois., crown svo, 15 s. net. 

11 There can hardly be a better sketch of the greatest career in literature 
than Ainger’s three lectures on the three stages of Shakespeare’s art." 

Times. 

TWO POCKET CLASSICS. 

MAX MULLER'S THOUGHTS. 

THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. By Max Moller. 

Selected from his Writings and Edited by his Widow. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
as. 6d. net ; full limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

" A small hook of beautiful thoughts,'’ — Guardian. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 

Oxford and the Cotswolds. 

By HERBERT A. EVANS. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 

MACMILLAN* CO., LTD., LOMDCM. 

GEORGE GISSING’S FAMOUS WORK. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. By 

GEORGE GISSING. With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

" l is lh e revelation of a deeply interesting personality, and it is expressed in a 
prose of admirable strength and beauty."—D aily Chronicle. 

0 Solrction from the Jnjes'i Books published by 
CONSTABLE 0 CO.. Ltd., of 16 James St.. Haymarkst.S.W. 
corns),,. Catalogue, Nstt Lilt, and Prospects* of saeh Book BUI bo 

tont post froo on application. 1 
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Sienkiewics, who wins the Nobel prize lor literature, 
is known to every one as the author of “ Quo Vadis.’’ But 
‘ Quo Vadis ” is not his greatest work in the opinion of 
his countrymen. A man of prodigious activity, notwith¬ 
standing his dilettante attitude towards life, he has pre¬ 
sented Poland with a series of pictures of the seventeenth 
century, that critical period when the Poles were beset by 
Cossacks, Tartars, Germans, Swedes. Hence the trilogy 
containing these pictures, “ With Fire and Sword,” “ The 
Deluge,” *‘ Messire Wolodyowski,” is a panorama of war 
waged with the merciless ferocity that distinguishes men 
animated by religious zeal, as if the writer wished to say 
to his readers: “ See what is in you, see what your 

ancestors have been.” 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

A political crisis ought to send people to Anthony 
Trollope’s political novels, to refresh their memories of 
“ Planty Pall” and the other duke. His Grace of St. Bungay, 
Mr. Gresham, and Mr. Daubeney, Lord Brock, Lord 
De Terrier, Mr. Monk, and above all Phineas Finn and his 
two sworn allies, Madame Max Goesler and Lady Glencora. 
Trollope himself declared that his politicans were portraits, 
not of living men, but of living political characters. These 
types reproduce themselves from generation to generation. 
Read “ Phineas Redux,” and see if you are not often re¬ 
minded of Mr. Balfour by the character, the tactics, even 
the physical description, of Mr. Daubeney. Mr. Monk 
irresistibly suggests Mr. John Morley. Barrington Erie, we 
fancy, has more than one living representative at this 
moment, while the minor fry, the Bonteens, the Ratlers, 
the Larry Fitzgibbons, are eternally true to political 
human nature. And Legge Wilson 1 The very name of 
the man suggests the useful politician, content to be tossed 
to and fro the Exchequer and the Board of Trade, to suit 
the convenience of Mr. Gresham, who dislikes him but 
cannot do without him. 


“Planty Pall,” who is in some ways an astonishing 
anticipation of the present Duke of Devonshire, was 
Trollope’s own favourite, and it was very bitter to him 
that the critics failed to appreciate “ The Prime Minister,” 
in which he drew the full-length portrait of this statesman, 
whose rank, intellect, parliamentary experience, and intense 
patriotism, are combined with a degree of scrupulous 
sensitiveness which inevitably brings about his fall. “ I 
think,” says Trollope, “ that Plantagenet Palliser, Duke of 
Omnium, is a perfect gentleman. If he be not, then I am 
unable to describe a gentleman ”; and he goes on to say 
that Lady Glencora “ is by no means a perfect lady; but 
if she be not all over a woman, then am I not able to 
describe a woman.” 


On Plantagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, and the Reverend 
Josiah Crawley, Trollope based his claim to be remembered 
by posterity. But with all our admiration for the three, 
the judgment is certainly amazing when we consider that, 
uite apart from the immortal society of which Barchester 
athedral was the centre, he was the creator of Phineas 
Finn. English fiction does not contain a truer, more 
human, more vividly alive picture of a politician than this. 
Inferior writers simply say that this or that character is 
charming; Trollope makes you really feel Finn’s charm. 
His very failings seem to make him only more lovable. 
The man's successive relations with the women whom he 
loved or who loved him, with Lady Laura, with Violet 
Effingham, with dear little Mary Flood J ones, with Madame 
Max, are all of an extreme delicacy, and are so curiously 
intertwined with his political ambitions that a false note 
might easily have been struck. But there is no false note. 
We cannot give up Phineas in favour of Plantagenet Palliser 
and his decimal coinage. 


It must not, however, be assumed that Sienkiewics 
preaches rebellion to his countrymen, though he does not, 
on the other hand, preach resignation. He, is in fact, 
simply an artist who watches the pictures of the past 
as they present themselves to him, and reproduces them 
with a realism based on the most laborious research. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about him is his 
attitude towards the national religion. Needless to say, 
a writer of romances dealing with the past history of 
Poland must be a Catholic. And Sienkiewics, who was 
bom of Lithuanian parents and studied at Warsaw Uni¬ 
versity, is a Catholic by education. But, delicate artist 
that he is. and darling of the Polish aristocracy, he has 
dallied sufficiently with scepticism to understand its 
influence on men. If his capacity for comprehending and 
analysing life is great, he is, on the other hand, somewhat 
deficient in vigour and robustness. He takes no definite 
side in the battle of existence, and there are some who 
say that the sceptical Ploszowski, the central figure of 
“ Without Dogma,” is really a portrait of the author. 


Sienkiewics, in spite of his immense sales, is not, for a 
po[ ular author, a rich man. The Russian Empire has not 
yet adhered to the Berne Convention, and Polish copy¬ 
rights can therefore be violated with impunity. The 
country seat, moreover, which his admiring compatriots 
lately presented to him in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, 
is 1,0 source of income, but, on the contrary, costs him a 
great deal to keep up. His daily mail-bag too—so we are 
assured by a brother author who has sometimes helped 
him to attend to it—makes great inroad upon his purse as 
well as his time. He receives about four hundred letters a 
day. Most of them are requests for his autograph, but a 
good many are requests for subscriptions. A heavier tax 
of this kind is levied upon Polish than even upon English 
popular authors ; and there are many of them who bring 
all kinds of blandishments to bear upon the editor of the 
Polish “ Who’s Who ” in order to persuade him to print 
their names without mentioning their addresses. And here 
is the 1906 English “ Who’s Who ” giving not only addresses 
but telegraphic addresses and telephone numbers 1 


Literature is also honoured in the Nobel Peace award 
which falls to Baroness Bertha von Suttner, author of 
“ Die Waffen nieder! ” There is irony in the circumstance 
from the fact that she and Sienkiewics are not on the best 
of terms. The estrangement began when the German 
author asked the Polish to write a denunciation of the 
Beer War, and he replied that he did not see his way. It 
developed when the Baroness declined to accede to the 
request of Sienkiewics that she should lead a German 
protest against the Prussian treatment of the Poles in 
Posen, 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that the reading of 
“ Die Waffen nieder 1 ’’ is generally understood to have 
first inspired the Tsar with the idea of calling a conference 
to arrange for universal peace. The work has received 
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many other compliments from the highest quarters. “ It 
is,” Count Tolstoy has declared, “ a noble book, the read¬ 
ing of which has inspired me not only with admiration for 
the high idealism of Ihe author, but has also given me an 
extraordinary literary taste, and stirred in me a feeling of 
happiness.” Even more emphatic was the speech delivered 
in the Austrian Parliament by the Austrian Minister of 
Finance. “ It is not,” he said, “ a professional politician, 
it is a German lady who in a recent work of fiction has 
drawn such a picture of war as must send a shudder 
through every reader. I pray you to devote a few hours 
to the book, and if any one, after having done so, still 
retains a passion for war, I can only sincerely pity him.” 


Book-lovers and lovers of Shrewsbury school will be glad 
to hear that the contents of the library escaped damage in 
the recent fire. The history of the Library of Shrewsbury 
school makes melancholy reading. It was begun in 1595, but 
in 1612, when the bailiffs asked St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to provide them with £100 towards furnishing it 
with books, they received a tart and uncomplimentary 
reply such as is often vouchsafed to the writers of begging 
letters. Four years later, however, the Lord Chancellor, 
having been informed “ that there was a fair Library 
erected adjoining to the said school, and stands unfurnished 
with books, whereby no good use is made thereof as it was 
truly meant'at such timejas the same was erected,” took 
steps to provide it with what was wanted. In 1819 there 
was no public school library, except that of Eton, which 
could equal it. 


And this in spite of the carelessness of the curators- 
For we are informed that in the preceding century valuable 
books were put to the vilest uses, illuminated capitals cut 
out of manuscripts, and insects allowed to pursue their 
work of devastation. Indeed, so badly were things managed 
that, when Dr. Butler became headmaster, an advertise¬ 
ment had to be inserted in the local newspapers requesting 
people to return the books that they had borrowed (sic). 
But from that time matters have steadily improved. 
The library now possesses a Welsh service-book of the 
twelfth century, a valuable Juvenal, a fine copy o! Gower’s 
“ Confessio Amantis,” printed by Caxton, a rare addition 
of the Welsh Testament dated 1584, and many works by 
Wynkyn de Worde and other early printers. 


Our comments on “ Arbor Day ” at Eynsham in Kent in 
the Academy of November 25 have brought us a long and 
interesting letter from Mr. E. D. Till, which we regret we 
have not space to print in full. We were wrong, it 
appears, about the tulip; it was really a Liriodendron 
Tulipiferum, or tulip-tree; and we were wrong in saying 
that this was the first “ Arbor Day ” to be celebrated at 
Eynsham, which began the good practice so long ago 
as 1897. Mr. Till takes the opportunity of replying to a 
number of criticisms received from other sources, with 
which we need not deal, as the Academy is in entire 
sympathy with this and all other movements that make 
for natural and artistic beauty. But tree-planting is not 
the only amusement practised at Eynsham on *‘ Arbor 
Day.” Last year the population, headed by the village 
band and armed with stout ropes, pulled down two huge 
and unsightly pill-advertisements near the railway station 
—and the pill people did not dare to prosecute; this year 
" six aged matrons, each armed with a pail of water and 
her scrubbing-brush, and spurred on by the town crier ” 
and the village band playing the provocative strains of 
“Cock o’ the North,” obliterated all the advertisements on 
a huge bill-sticking hoarding. Splendid I 


Mr. D. MacKellar, the Convener of the Vigilance Com¬ 
mittee of the Scottish Patriotic Association, sends us a 
long letter on the misuse of the term “English” for 
“British.” The phrases “English Army” and “English 


Government” are, surely, never used except by people 
whose inaccuracies are of no more moment than the bad 
grammar of the vulgarian. To the phrases “Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance,” and "Anglo-French Treaties,” many 
of us have to plead guilty. There is no question that such 
phrases are wrong, and there is some ground for the 
indignation expressed in Mr. MacKellar’s letter. 


On Saturday last the Syndics of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press held a small reception at their new London ware¬ 
house, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, formerly the 
home of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. There 
is room in the building for the expansion of the business 
which the Messrs. Clay and their Cambridge coadjutors 
confidently expect. The luncheon that was given after¬ 
wards brought those who attended it at least two pleasures. 
One was the geniality that radiated from the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Cambridge University, who took the chair; the 
other was the masterly little speech made by Dr. A. W. 
Ward of Peterhouse, Chairman of the Syndics. In some¬ 
thing over thirty years the Cambridge University Press 
has built up a publishing business of which it has every 
right to be proud. It has three aims, as explained by Dr. 
Ward: the provision of good text-books for use in secondary 
education, the advancement of learning and research, and, 
latterly, the publication of good and scholarly books that 
may be taken up with pleasure at the end of a hard day s 
work. That means, of course, among other things, the 
Cambridge English Classics, of which we can only say: 
The more the better! 


A correspondent writes: On the 6th instant, twelve pages 
of manuscript described as " the first dralt of Chatterton’s 
masterpiece ‘ /Ella,’ ” were sold at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge’s auction rooms for £255. The 
spelling of this manuscript is said to be of Chatterton’s 
period throughout, and we are told that “it was un¬ 
doubtedly an afterthought of his to utilise the orthography of 
the period of the supposed Thomas Rowley ,” in converting 
a comparatively modern work styled “ Eldred ” into the 
pseudo-archaic drama of “ JSlla.” 


That such a process of antiquating his productions was 
adopted by Chatterton appears very probable, but that 
this “Eldred ” manuscript was one of those works is open to 
doubt. It does not seem to resemble any known specimen 
of the boy-poet’s handwriting, of which many authentic 
examples are preserved in the British Museum and 
other public institutions, whilst several are shown in 
facsimile in easily accessible editions of his works. The 
name of the person from whom the manuscript was 
obtained is not stated, nor is any account furnished 
of its past history. Some few alterations seem to have 
been attempted in this “ first draft,” with different 
coloured ink, and in, apparently, a different hand. 


No reasonable person who knows anything of the dis¬ 
cussion but believes that Chatterton was the author of all 
the “ Rowley ” works; but so well did the young poet 
guard his secret that, hitherto, no positive evidence in his 
own handwriting has been discovered of how he manu¬ 
factured them. Could the handwriting of “Eldred” be 
proved to be Chatterton’s, it would settle the “ Rowley ” 
controversy for ever, and few literary relics would have a 
more genuine and startling interest. 


It will be interesting to see the money value of literary 
associations as revealed at the sale, some days hence, of 
“ Poosie Nansie’s Famous Historic Hostelry, ‘The Jolly 
Beggar’s’ Houff,” as the advertisement has it, though 
“ Howf ” is the spelling on the gable of the famous haunt 
of Burns-worshippers. Property, as,property, cannot in 
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Mauchline be of very great value, if we may judge by the 
statement that “ the neat little grocer’s shop ” included 
in the sale is let on lease at £5 per annum. 


The perfectly veracious advertiser assures his readers 
that tourists from all parts of the world visit “ Poosie’s ” ; 
and he further states that “this is an opportunity of 
securing one of the rarest existing haunts of the Poet 
Bums. The old thatched hostelry, outhouses, and 
stabling remain as in Burns’s time. The kitchen is the 
scene of his inimitable poem, ‘The Jolly Beggars.’ ” But 
although it is true that this is the building in which 

Ae night, at e'en, a merry core 
O’ randie, gangrel bodies 
In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splore 
To drink their orra daddies, 

yet in Burns’s time it was no hostelry. It was a common 
lodging-house kept by George Gibson and his wife, and 
frequented by the most degraded wretches in the country¬ 
side. 


The hostess seems to have been of the same moral 
quality as her guests, for when she was summoned by 
the Kirk-Session for being “ habitually drunk, troublesome, 
and frequently disturbing the sober passengers,” she flouted 
the reverend court and declared she was resolved to con¬ 
tinue in her disorderly way. On account of this " foolish 
resolution” it was determined to “exclude her from the 
privileges of the church until she shall profess her repent¬ 
ance.” Probably the exclusion sat lightly upon her; and 
it is quite easy to imagine her retorting, in the spirit of 
the chorus to the song of one of the gangrel bodies: 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty’s a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 


“ Reputation’s care” troubled her as little as it did her 
husband and daughter, the whole family being engaged in 
keeping a very irregular house and remaking stolen goods. 
For these very reasons the place formed a fit setting for 
what Matthew Arnold has called the “ puissant and splen¬ 
did production ’’ of Burns’s muse, and its inmates “ ideal 
actors in a scene whose breadth, truth, and power, is only 
matched by Shakespeare and Aristophanes." One wonders 
whether the articles of sale will include copyright in the 
history and traditions of the howf. 


The unanimous election of Mr. F. R. Benson in the room 
of Sir Henry Irving as a life trustee of the Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace Trust is an excellent appointment. It would 
be difficult to mention any living man who has done more 
towards making Shakespeare’s countrymen of this age 
familiar with his plays. Mr. Benson’s earliest public 
appearance was, we believe, in the Greek drama, when he 
played Clytemnestra in the Agamemnon ; but for a quarter 
of a century his energies have been almost wholly devoted 
to Shakespeare’s revivals. He has produced more of 
Shakespeare’s plays—thirty-three out of thirty-seven— 
than any previous actor or manager, Samuel Phelps being 
second with thirty-one. Most managers have limited 
themselves to some half-dozen of the dramas, and have 
relied on long runs to recoup them for the expenditure 
entailed by an elaborate setting. Mr. Benson, content 
with a less splendid mise-en-scene, has spread his net wider, 
and consequently has done more to popularise the poet’s 
works. His ideal, long and faithfully preserved, need not 
shrink from comparison with the record of any other 
manager. Incidentally he has thus kept alive the “ stock 
company ” principle, which affords the most valuable 
training possible to young actors. The Adelphi Theatre 
Company is at present a standing witness to Mr. Benson’s 
good and quite unselfish work. 


LITERATURE 

MODERN POETRY AND ITS CRITICS 

Studies in Poetry and Criticism. By John Churton Collin* • 
(Bell, 6s. net.) 

In this book Mr. Churton Collins writes as a pessimist. 
The key-note of it will be found in the preface, where the 
following sentence occurs: “ In the wretched degradation 
into which belles lettres have fallen we seem to be losing all 
sense of the importance once attached to them, when 
critics were scholars and poets something more than 
esthetes.” The gifts and accomplishments of Mr. Collins 
lend importance to this dictum. His fine scholarship, his 
sincerity of mind and his literary enthusiasm are not open 
to question. They induce us to search assiduously through 
his ideas of poetry and its functions in order that we may 
ascertain exactly in what respects contemporaries are 
falling short of the ideal he has set up. One point stands 
out very clearly from a study of these essays. It is that he 
regards poetry from the attitude of a moralist. He insists 
in many passages upon the need of moral teaching in our 
poets. It is true that to some extent he hedges against a 
too literal interpretation of this opinion. Thus he says: 

A poet does not, indeed, teach as a philosopher teaches, that is, 
directly and formally He has first to remember that in expression he 
is an artist, and that he must satisfy the requirements of art, and that 
if he fails to satisfy those requirements, he fails in what should be his 
primary aim. He must appeal to the sensuous and emotional nature 
of man, he must be successful in innumerable ways in which no didactic 
urpose can enter. The moment he preaches, or poses as a moralist, 
e ceases to be a poet. This is the great mistake and defect of Words¬ 
worth. So subordinate, in a great work of art, is its spiritual and 
moral significance to its aesthetic, that while the second is the result of 
conscious effort, the first is probably, and very often purely, uncon¬ 
scious on the part of the artist. The moral must either be implicit in 
the subject or necessarily deduced from it. 

Id a subsequent passage he rails against the present 
generation because they have 

so abused the name of poetry, so prostituted and degraded it by ligh 
and frivolous and even by scandalous and immoral uses and associa¬ 
tions, that, as a name, it has almost ceased to have any serious signifi¬ 
cance. 

He refers, also, to " a loose and careless notion that its 
chief end is to please,” forgetting for the moment the 
epilogue to The Tempest , in which the greatest of our 
poets says: 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Which was to please. 

He inveighs against the habit of “ abandoning ourselves 
to its mere aesthetic charms and to the attractions of its 
sensuous and superficial graces.” And so he would go 
back to that ancient condition of things, when Aristophanes 
could say: “Children have the schoolmaster to teach 
them, but when men grow up the poets are their teachers.” 
As a corollary to this it follows that Mr. Collins must 
himself agree with the expression in Strabo, “ that a man 
could not be a good poet who was not first a good man,” 
and the corresponding words of Shelley, that “The 
greatest poets have been men of the most spotless virtue, 
of the most consummate prudence, and if we would look 
into the interior of their lives, the most fortunate of men.” 
These judgments he fortifies by quoting Ben Jonson’s 
opinion regarding “ the impossibility of any man’s being a 
good poet without first being a good man. 

All this sounds .very well; but it does not carry us much 
further forward, because, until we have some means of 
judging as to the goodness of a man, the doctrine that a 
poet must be virtuous has no practical value. Many people 
say, and have said, that Robert Burns was far from being a 
good man. In his own words “ he drinks, an’ swears, an’ 
plays at cairts.” Even Chaucer was not a saint in the 
usual acceptation of the word, and, when we think of Kit 
Marlowe, killed in a drunken brawl, and of the many 
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similar circumstances in literary history, we see how easy it 
would be to question this finding of Mr. Collins. A British 
judge and jury, if the poets were arraigned before them in 
the usual manner, would not, it seems to us, in every case 
give a verdict in favour of the defendants. But, of course, 
even a British judge and jury are not infallible, and there 
is no wiser command in the book of Christianity than that 
which says: “ Judge not that ye be not judged,” a command 
that has reason as well as authority to recommend it. 
Bums himself said in an oft-quoted passage that he was 

Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray, 

By passion driven ; 

But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven; 

and who dare say that it had an infernal origin ? Brown¬ 
ing approaches the same subject by a different avenue, yet 
he comes to a conclusion essentially the same when in 
“ Rabbi Ben Ezra” he tells us that: 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called " work,” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 

O'er which, from level stand. 

The low world laid its hand. 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 

But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure. 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount; 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 

With the shrewdness of the Scottish peasant Burns 
pointed out what is the insurmountable obstacle to our 
knowing the real worth of a man: “we kenna what’s 
resisted." Thus, though the goodness of a poet may be 
true, it is a theoretical or axiomatic goodness. Mortals 
have never yet found a sure means of separating the good 
from the evil, and it is a singular fact, which has been 
commented upon more than once, that he who has drunk 
life to the very dregs often knows more about it than the 
possessor of what Milton calls “an unbreathed virtue.” 
Tennyson lightly touched upon this in his “ In 
Memoriam ” : 

How many a father have I seen. 

A sober man among his boys, 

Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 

Who wears his manhood hale and green ■. 

And dare we to this fancy give, 

That had the wild oat not been sown, 

The soil, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live ? 

Or, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round 

if only for the purpose of giving a warning t 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell ? 

But it is an undoubted fact that out of the greatest sinners 
have been made the poets, saints and martyrs. However, 
leaving this part of the subject, let us follow Mr. Collins to 
his conclusion, which is a very grave and serious one. He 
says that poetry should be to us what it was to the ancients 
in the formation of rules of conduct; and, as we understand 
him, he would substitute the teaching of poetry for religious 
teaching. It would be unfair to say this without quoting 
the passage referred to: 

It is no paradox to say, that to the properly directed study of the 
best poetry we must now look, at least mainly, for the guidance, 
illumination and solace which we shall seek in vain elsewhere. The 


creeds and codes which have no collateral security in rational ethics 
and in what the inspired insight of “ sage and serious poets ’’ has re¬ 
vealed, are daily losing their efficacy and are indeed hard upon dissolu¬ 
tion. In their very constitution there is a fatal flaw predestining them 
to destruction, for, in that constitution, not only is no distinction 
drawn between fiction and truth, in other words between the symbol 
and what is symbolized, but more importance is attached to the first 
than to the second. It is here that poetry comes to the rescue, for in 
poetry the distinction is clear; what is symbolized is everything—the 
kernel; what is symbol is separable and nothing—the husk. 

In every stage, therefore, of education, in the nursery, in the school¬ 
room, at the Universities, it would be wise of us to apply poetry to far 
more serious uses than those to which it is commonly applied. It 
should fill, I repeat, the same place in our system of education as it 
filled in that ol the ancient Greeks, and become the chief medium not 
merely of aesthetic but of religious and moral discipline. 

We are far from questioning the fact that there is much 
to say in favour of the view here briefly epitomised. But 
the mistake of the writer lies, we think, in his disregard of 
that saying of Goethe which Carlyle was so fond of quot¬ 
ing ; “ The beautiful is more than the good, it includes the 
good.” When he has assimilated the truth conveyed by 
these words he may go back to Keats, from whom he is at 
the moment estranged, and find some reason in the argu¬ 
ment of those who hold Keats to be a greater poet than 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth made the mistake ot giving a 
definite interpretation of nature based on a theory of 
existence which in these days no longer bolds good. It 
may be true, as Mr. Collins argues, that the example of 
Keats has had an ill-effect on the poets of to-day. We are 
far from questioning his general conclusion, which may be 
put somewhat irreverently in the Scottish phrase that they 
are “ill-doing devils.” We are afraid that there are many 
who have prostituted the most beautiful and the finest 
form of art known to man. Yet it seems to us that the 
important critic of his day is not he who uses the sledge¬ 
hammer to break down, but he who builds up. Even in our 
degenerate time there are at least scinlillee of poetry to be 
seen by those who have their eyes open. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Collins is right in saying that the average critic is not 
to be described as having his eyes open. We have often 
heard it said by authors of really good books that the 
praise of the ordinary critic is more injurious and affront¬ 
ing than his blame, because he almost invariably selects 
the weakest and worst passages of his author to laud and 
quote. This is very deplorable, but the philosophic way 
is to regard it merely as one sign of depression that always 
follows exceptional activity. We are, so far as literature 
is concerned, living amid the ashes of a great period, yet 
from these ashes we may once more gain the inspiration 
we need. But if a somewhat broader view of poetry be 
taken than that enunciated by Mr. Churton Collins, it will 
also be less despairing. The best poetry, Shakespeare has 
told us, is the most “feigning,” and the faculty for pro¬ 
ducing it is not confined to the production of verse. When 
Fielding claimed for the novel that it was a kind of prose 
epic, he grasped the fact that he who creates a microcosm 
of his own is a poet, whether he choose to describe it in 
prose or in verse. His choice is one of the accidentals, not 
one of the essentials of literature. If Mr. Churton Collins 
will extend his view we believe that the gloom in which 
he at present writes will be considerably lightened. 


DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR 

The Analomy of Melancholy. By Democritus Junior [Robert 
Burton], In three volumes. (Cambridge, U.S.A. : 
University Press ; London : Duckworth, SOs.). 

“ By the very fangs of malice I swear I am not that I 
play surely some such “ ambiguous giving-out ” as this 
of Viola’s—some oracular forewarning to the intending 
purchaser—ought in fairness to have appeared on the half- 
titles of these imposing volumes, announced in sonorous 
terms on the title-page as “ a new edition, corrected and 
enriched by the translation of the numerous classical ex 
tracts." To our eyes the book has every look of a reprint 
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from old and partly worn plates, and the vaunted “ cor¬ 
rections,” as we shall show presently, may be said to be 
conspicuous by their absence. As to the translations, a 
sample or two will serve to indicate how far they enhance 
the value of the work. A line from Propertius— Cynthia 
prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis —is rendered : “ The 
wretched Cynthia first captivates with her sparkling 
eyes; ” and the following clause (mark the gratuitous and 
supererogatory circumflex)— mulier ne qud in publicum 
spectandam se sine arbitro praebeat viro —is englished after 
this fashion: “ that a matron should not be seen in public 
without her husband as her spokesman ”—where the sense 
assigned (evidently by guesswork) to arbitro is clearly sug¬ 
gested by Burton’s context, '* a symbol of women’s silence 
and housekeeping.” Need we add that sine arbitro viro 
means “ without her husband’s eye upon her,” in the way, 
as Polonius would put it, of “ lawful espial ” ? To revert 
to the subject of “corrections”: we can only say that 
many, if not most, of the misprints found in the sixth 
edition (that of 1651, containing the author’s final correc¬ 
tions and additions) are to be found in these volumes also. 
Thus note 4, p. n2, vol. i. (note n, p. 49 of the 6th ed.) 
reads as follows: “Dousa epid. loqueleia turba, vultures 
togati.” This is certainly calculated to give us pause. 
Burton renders it “ a clamorous company, gowned vul¬ 
tures:” but what are we to make of the outlandish 
loqueleia, and^what is the meaning of the cryptic epid.? 
.Luckily, we light on the key to the puzzle further on 
(P- 4 r 3 )> where Burton, quoting the same passage more 
fully, adds a reference to “Ja. Dousa, epodon lib. 2, 
rarm. 2 ”: 

Crumenimulga natio, 

Loquutuleia turba, litium strophae, 

Maligna Ktigantium 
Cohors, togati vultures, etc. 

—though even here the Cambridge (U.S.A.) University 
Press contrives to darken counsel by printing loquuteleia. 
Locutuleius, as we learn from Gellius (i. xv.) was an every¬ 
day word for homo in verba projedus, an equivalent of 
blatero, lingulaca. The note on p. 112, therefore, should 
run: “ Dousa epod. [lib. ii. carm. 2] loquutuleia turba," etc. 

It is needless to multiply examples of the perpetua¬ 
tion, in this so-called “new edition,” of the “escapes” 
tBurton’s word for errata) of 1651; though, if occasion 
there were, we should not have far to go to find them, 
seeing that an instance confronts us on the very second 
page of the text. Nor need we dwell at any length on 
the misprints original and peculiar to this product of the 
Cambridge (U.S.A.) University Press, such as pavimentis, 
for pavimentum, in the lines quoted from Horace (Od. ii. 
xiv. 25-28) on p. 91, vol. i.; or cerum, for eorum, on p. 113, 
and mdeserlam, lor indisertam, on p. 151 of the same 
volume. The fact is that, notwithstanding their impor¬ 
tant appearance and their somewhat exorbitant price, 
these weighty volumes are no better than a trade reprint, 
without a trace of the editorial hand about them. This 
is all the more regrettable because an authoritative 
edition of the “ Anatomy ” has long been one of the chief 
desiderata of English literature. That produced by 
Nimmo in 1896, albeit the work of a classical scholar of 
high repute (the late A. R. Shilleto), fails in respect of 
textual accuracy, while even in what one might take to 
be his special department—that of retracing and verify¬ 
ing Burton’s myriad quotations from the Latin writers 
of every age—the editor betrays his unfitness for, or, it 
may be, his lack of interest in, the work. His conjectural 
emendations faintly resemble Bentley’s intromissions with 
the text of Milton. Thus when Burton warns the reader 
against marriage with “ a wife that is snowt-fair alone,” 
Shilleto calmly substitutes “snowy-fair,” oblivious or re¬ 
gardless of the fact that a little way further on his author 
observes that “a modest virgin, well conditioned, to 
such a fair snowt-piece is much to be preferred.” On 
the whole, his edition, from a critical point of view, must 
be regarded as a failure. We commend the “Anatomy” 
to the consideration of the authorities of our Cambridge 


University Press, as a desirable additament to their 
notable senes of “Cambridge English Classics;” and 
should they want an editor for a task so arduous, is 
there not Mr. Aldis Wright, or Professor Edward Bensley 
of the University of Adelaide, whose erudite strictures on 
Shilleto, published in the gth and 10th Series of Notes 
and Queries, exhibit an encyclopaedic range of scholarship 
and a thorough mastery of the special subject ? 

Probably from the time of its first appearance, Burton’s 

Anatomy . has been freely utilised as a source of surrep¬ 
titious learning. Those who would learn to what extent 
the author of “Tristram Shandy” was beholden to it 
must read Traill’s account of the matter in his " Life of 
Sterne ” (English Men of Letters Series). But Traill, as the 
majority of his readers will probably agree, inclines towards 
an undue severity of judgment. True, Burton himself is 
strongly emphatic on the author’s duty of citing the names 
of all to whom he is indebted: 

That which I have is stolen from others, Dnitquc mihi mea pagina.tur 
is. If that severe doom of Synesius be true [that] “it is a greater 
offence to steal dead men’s labours than their clothes." what shall 
become of most writers ? I hold up my hand at the bar among others 
and am guilty of felony in this kind, habes confitentem reum , I am content 
to be pressed with the rest. ... As apothecaries we make new 
mixtures every day. pour out of one vessel into another ; and as those 
old Romans robbed all the cities of the world to set out their bad-sited 
Rome, we skim off the cream of other men’s wits. ... I have 
laboriously collected this Cento out of divers writers, and that sine 
injuria, I have wronged no authors, but given every man his own. . . . 

I cite and quote mine authors (which, howsoever some illiterate 
scribblers account pedantical, as a cloak of ignorance, and opposite to 
their affected fine style. I must and will use) sumpsi, non surripui . . . 
Whom have I injured ? The matter is theirs most part, and yet mine: 
ajpara unde sumptum est (which Seneca approves) ... I make them 
pay tribute, to set out this my Maceronicon : the method only is mine, 
and shows a scholar.'' 

But Burton is not always so careful as he would here lead 
us to think in giving chapter and verse for his borrowings. 
There is a sentence in “ Tristram Shandy ” copied directly 
and without acknowledgment from a passage in the extract 
just given, of which Traill indignantly writes that it is “ the 
most extraordinary instance of literary effrontery ever met 
with.” “Shall we,” asks Sterne, “for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring out of one 
vessel into another ?” Here, certainly, Sterne’s indebted¬ 
ness to Burton is patent, or, if you will, his theft is flagrant 
and undeniable. But, on the other hand. Burton himself 
gives never a hint of his own obligations in the matter, which 
it has been left to Professor Bensley to point out. Burton, 
he informs us, found the simile in J. V. Andrea’s 
“ Menippus,” dial. 31: “ B. Sed, velut e magno dolio minuta 
multa replentur, ita magnae eruditionis priseae volumina in 
libellos magnos discindunlur laceranturque. A. si ita sit, 
quos chymicos credidi, transfusores saltern sunt." Further¬ 
more, as Professor Bensley has discovered, Andrea found a 
hint of this figure in Erasmus (Epistola ad P. Volsium in 
the “ Enchiridion Militis Christiani ”): Quis summulariorum 
modus aut numerus, aliud ex aliis miscentium et, pharmacopo- 
larum ritu, ex novts vetera, ex veleribus nova, c pluribus unum, 
ex uno plura subinde fingentium ac refingentium ?" Certainly, 
as Professor Bensley aptly remarks in reviewing the whole 
transaction : “ Sterne has here done more than look over 
the hedge, but Burton is scarcely the sole claimant of the 
stolen horse.” 

“ The wits of Queen Anne’s reign and the beginning of 
George I.,” writes Archbishop Herring (1777), “ were not 
a little beholden to Robert Burton." Thackeray in “The 
Virginians,” it will be remembered, puts much the same 
words into the mouth of General Lambert, who astonishes 
his young friend, George Warrington, with an unfamiliar 
quotation from Catullus— 

Quis me uno vivit felicior ? aut magis hac est 
Optandum vita dicere quis poterit ? 

—drawn from the storehouse of the “ Anatomy.” (Nothing, 
we may observe in passing, illustrates more forcibly 
Burton’s extraordinary familiarity with the Latin classics 
than the number and diversity of his quotations from, and 
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his allusions to, this comparatively neglected poet.) Again, 
in “Pendennis” Thackeray represents the “Anatomy” 
as the sole source of Captain Shandon’s fluent Latinity—a 
gross injustice, by the way, to the Captain’s original 
“ bright, broken Maginn,” who, whatever his shortcomings 
as a family man and a citizen, was indisputably a finished 
and brilliant scholar. 

From Wordsworth or Coleridge we hear little or nothing 
directly on the subject of Burton, but, when we find 
Coleridge complaining to his wife of the cruntenimulga natio 
of the Inn at Portsmouth (“ Letters of S.T.C.,” 1895, ii. 
p. 468), and copying into his note-book the saying of 
Publius Syrus— Hen! quant miserum ab illo laedi de quo non 
possis queri —and Wordsworth translating Ansonius’s “ neat 
Epigram ” (so Burton describes it) on the rope and the pot 
of gold, we are led to infer in each case some—in the case 
of Coleridge probably a wide—acquaintance with that 
universal promptuarium sententiarum, the “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” But of all their contemporaries Charles 
Lamb was the one who knew and loved his Burton the 
best, and who did the most to bring the reading world at 
large acquainted with him. Lamb's “ Curious Fragments, 
extracted from the Common-place Book of Robert 
Burton,” constitute a veritable triumph of skill in the 
difficult art of literary imitation. Not only do they repro¬ 
duce the archaic diction and the quaint locutions of 
Burton—his deliberate grammatical solecisms and his 
studied anacoluthia; but they breathe anew the drily 
humorous spirit, and the sarcastic, sceptical temper of the 
man. Compare, for instance, Lamb’s first extract (on the 
effects of absence and the lapse of time on love) with the 
following passage from the subsection on the “ Cure of 
Love-Melancholy,” and say whether, if the two were 
printed continuously, you could lay your finger on the 
point of junction: 

If he love at all, she is either an honest woman or a -. If dis¬ 

honest, let him read or inculcate to him that five of Solomon's 
Proverbs, Ecclus. 26, Ambros. lib. 1, cap. 4, in his book of Abel and 
Cain, Philo Judaeus de mercede mer., Platinas dial, in Amoves, Espen- 
caeus, and those three books of Pet. Haedus, de contem. Amor thus, 
Aeneas Sylvius' tart epistle, which he wrote to his friend Nicholas of 
Wartburge, which he calls medelam illieiti amoris . . . But if he love an 
honest maid . . . put case she be equal in years, birth, fortunes, and 
other qualities correspondent, he doth desire to be coupled in marriage 
—but for what respects? Her beauty, belike, and comeliness of 
person: that is commonly the main object, she is a most absolute form, 
in his eye at least, Cut' formam Paphia et Charites Iribuere decoram : but do 
other men affirm as much ? or is it an error in his judgment ? 

Fallunt nos oculi, vagique sensus 

Oppressa ratione mentiuntur, 

" Our eyes and other senses will commonly deceive us " ; it may be, to 
thee thyself upon a more serious examination, or after a little absence, 
she is not so fair as she seems. Quaedum videntur et non sunt ; compare 
her to another standing by. ’tis a touchstone to try, confer hand to 
hand, body to body, face to face, eye to eye, nose to nose, neck to neck, 
etc., examine every part by itself, then altogether, in all postures, 
several sites, and tell me how thou likest her. It may be not she that 
is so fair, but her coats, or put another in her clothes, and she will 
seem all out as fair; as the poet [Ovid] then prescribes, separate her 
from her clothes ; suppose thou saw her in a base beggar’s weed, or 
else dressed in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, foul linen, 
coarse raiment, besmeared with soot, colly, perfumed with opoponax, 
sagapenum, assafoetida, or some such filthy gums ... if thou saw'st 
her (I say) would thou affect her as thou dost? Suppose thou 
beheldest her in a frosty morning, in cold weather, in some passion or 
perturbation of mind, weeping, chafing, etc., rivelled and ill-favoured 
to behold. She many times that in a composed look seems so amiable 
and delicious, tan1 scitula forma, if she do but laugh or smile, makes an 
ugly sparrow-mouthed face, and shows a pair of uneven, loathsome, 
rotten, foul teeth ; she hath a black skin, gouty legs, a deformed 
crooked carcass under a fine coat. It may be for all her costly tires 
she is bald, and though she seem so fair by dark, by candle-light, or 
afar off at such a distance, as Callicratides observed in Lucian, •• if 
thou should see her near, or in a morning, she would appear more 
ugly than a beast. ”... Or suppose thou saw'st her pale, in a con¬ 
sumption, on her death-bed, skin and bones, or now dead ... “as a 
posy she smells sweet, is most fresh and fair one day, but dried up, 
withered, and stinks another.” Beautiful Nireus, by that Homer so 
much admired, once dead, is more deformed than Thersites, and 
Solomon deceased as ugly as Marcolphus; thy lovely mistress that 
was erst Charts chariot occllis, dearer to thee than thine eyes, once sick 
or departed, is Vtli vilior aestimata caeno, worse than any dirt or dung¬ 
hill. Her embraces were not so acceptable, as now her looks be 
terrible: thou hadst better behold a Gorgon’s head than Helen's 
carcass. 


Towards the close of this passage Burton rises to a some¬ 
what loftier mood and a more impassioned strain: but 
with the tone of the main body of the extract Lamb’s 
First Fragment is absolutely in keeping. When we re¬ 
member the unripe age at which, and the grave difficulties 
and disadvantages under which, these imitations were 
written, we are constrained to regard them as amongst the 
very highest achievements of Lamb’s unique literary 
genius. 

This is, as we venture to think we have succeeded in 
demonstrating, but a poor edition of the “ Anatomy ” ; 
yet even in this edition it can be studied with profit and 
delight. Let us endeavour to refrain from reading so 
much about our old writers, and rather peruse their 
ipsissima verba for ourselves, in the case of Burton, it is 
only the first step that costs; once make a beginning, and 
you will find yourself irresistibly carried along over the 
salebrae of his rugged style— studio faUente laborem. 


THE IMPERIAL DENTIST 

The Memoirs of Dr. Thomas IV. Evans. Recollections of the 
Second French Empire. Edited by Edward A. Crane, 
M.D. [Unwin, 21s. net.) 


Thu first thing which strikes the reader of this most 
interesting, and in some ways rather artless, passage of 
contemporary history, is what a pleasant man Thomas W. 
Evans must have been, and what a pleasant country the 
America of the Victorian era must have been to have pro¬ 
duced such a pleasant man. While it may be true that 
even the greatest can never hope to be a hero to his valet, 
these volumes make it clear that an Emperor can be both 
hero and friend to his dentist. Napoleon III. will never 
find a kinder, and, one cannot help feeling, a more sincere, 
eulogist and apologist than Dr. Evans, and the fact that 
these Recollections and Memoirs were only written with a 
view to posthumous publication makes them especially 
valuable to those who like to trace the course of great 
events through their knowledge of les petits cotes de 
I’histoire. 

The name of Thomas W. Evans first became widely 
known in the world in connection with the dramatic escape 
from the Tuileries and from Paris of the Empress Eugenie 
on September 4, 1870. But long before that time Dr. 
Evans was a noted personality in the Parisian professional 
world: his agreeable presence, considerable cultivation of 
mind, and last, not least, the high favour in which he was 
known to be held by both the Emperor and Empress, 
having given him a unique position in the rather mixed 
society which gathered about the Imperial Court. To his 
great honour, be it said, his affection and his allegiance to 
his Imperial patrons suffered no diminution after Sedan. 
Not only did he run considerable personal and professional 
risk in aiding the unfortunate Empress to make good her 
escape from the city where she was at that particular 
moment regarded with the utmost hatred and suspicion, 
but he was among the faithful few who constantly 
journeyed to Chislehurst in order to show their respect and 
devotion to the fallen Emperor; and in the papers he 1> ft 
for publication after his death he has rendered a last and 
supreme tribute to the strange, enigmatical personality of 
the man who raised France to the greatest point of pros¬ 
perity she has ever known, only to bring her to the lowest 
depth of humiliation. 

Dr. Evans came to Paris in 1847, an( l so was present at 
the Revolution of 1848. He became professionally con¬ 
nected with Louis Napoleon, then Prince President, very 
soon after the latter took up his quarters at the Elysee, 
and from that time forward the two men seem to have 
constantly met in no formal fashion. This intimacy was 
made both possible and natural by the fact that the already 
prosperous dentist was acquainted with the lady whom he 
calls “Madame H.,” and who was, of course, the Mrs. 
Howard to whom the Prince-President owed so much in 
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the way of affection, of encouragement, and last, not least, 
of financial help, at a moment when he was sorely in need 
of all three. 

The editor of Dr. Evans’s Recollections observes in his 
preface that his friend could make very little pretension 
to literary ability, but this very lack of pretension gives 
added value and interest to his account of the many 
remarkable events with which he became associated. 
Striking, for instance, is his short description of the even¬ 
ing before the coup d’etat: 

I noticed that his [the Prince President’s] manner and conversation 
were more than ordinarily affectionate. There were moments when 
he appeared to be thoughtful, as if there was something on his mind 
that he wished to speak about and yet did not . . . That evening there 
was a reception at the palace, and a crowd of people, his cousin, the 
Duchess of Hamilton, being present among the rest. No one bad the 
slightest suspicion of the blow so soon to fall; but just as the Duchess, 
with whom the Prince was talking, was about to leave, he said to her 
in the very quietest way as be gave her his hand, with a kindly smile, 
“ Mary, think of me to-night." 

Dr. Evans always writes of Louis Napoleon from the 
standpoint of an American and a Republican. One feels 
that he loved and respected the man rather than the 
Emperor, and that Napoleon III. deserved, and strove to 
deserve, the good opinion which this very uncourtier-like 
friend held of him. Some of the anecdotes in this book 
are certainly new. Perhaps the most charming, as illus¬ 
trating the mingled bonhomie and delicacy of the Emperor’s 
character, is this, which shows that when making a present 
he could affect to be paying a debt: 

On one occasion which I remember he engaged a young man to 
make some researches for a literary work he was interested in. The 
young man was to have a certain sum paid to him monthly in 
advance. His work began on the last day of the month. The next 
day the Emperor handed him double the sum that had been fixed 
upon. “ Sire, you have given me too much.” “ Oh. no,” replied the 
Emperor, "you forget that you began your services yesterday—a 
month ago." 

As regards the private life of his hero, Dr Evans is, on 
on the whole, discreet, but not too discreet. Thus, he gives 
an obviously true and very interesting account of one of 
the Royal marriage negotiations which deeply humiliated 
Louis Napoleon—that which nearly terminated in the new 
Emperor’s union with the Princess Caroline Vasa, a grand¬ 
daughter of Gustavus IV., King of Sweden, and of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden. Dr. Evans, who was actually 
used in the matter as a kind of informal envoy, declares 
that the marriage was quite decided on when the opposition 
of the Austrian Court caused a brusque refusal to be sent 
to the Emperor. Little is added to our knowledge of the 
Emperor’s courtship and marriage to the beautiful Spaniard 
whom he made his Empress; but of her also a pleasing, 
and, one feels, a very sincere, picture is given. Dr. 
Evans energetically repudiates and denies the often-made 
assertion that Eugenie in any way provoked or brought on 
the Franco-Prussian War. He returns to the charge again 
and again; and, as he seems to have been constantly at the 
Palace at St. Cloud during the fateful days which immedi¬ 
ately preceded the declaration of war, his view is entitled to 
consideration and respect. 

To most people, and to all historians, the most interest¬ 
ing chapters in the two volumes must be those dealing with 
the events which took place on September 4,5, and 6,1870 
—that is, with the departure of the Empress Eugenie from 
the Tuileries, her adventures in revolutionary Paris, her 
stay in Dr. and Mrs. Evans’s house, and her flight from the 
city to the coast. Dr. Evans, who writes as a warm par¬ 
tisan, severely blames Trochu for the part he played and 
for his refusal to sacrifice everything to preserve even a 
simulacrum of Imperial authority. But as Governor of 
Paris Trochu knew the military situation far better than 
even the Regent herself knew it; and it must be remembered 
that during the days that followed Sedan the future of 
France, rather than the future of the Empire, was the one 
thing of consequence to every patriotic Frenchman. As a 
matter of fact, the Empress Eugenie made her not very 
dignified escape from the capital with the help of three 


foreigners. Prince Mettemich and Signor Nigra, who half- 
persuaded, half-coerced her to leave the Tuileries by wav of 
the Louvre Galleries — though the two diplomats, after 
placing her in a cab, left her and her lady-in-waiting to find a 
place of shelter alone—and Dr. Evans, the American dentist 
who, on the whole, played by far the most dignified and 
worthy part in the melancholy episode. It was he and his 
friend, Dr. Crane, who made all the arrangements by which 
the Empress, still accompanied by the faithful Madame 
Breton, left Paris in disgu se, and after a long and adven¬ 
turous posting journey, sought and found lefuge on board the 
yacht of Sir ) ohn Burgoyne. Dr. Evans did not leave the 
Empress till he had actually settled her into her home of 
exile at Chislehurst, and even then, instead of going back 
to Paris to look after his professional interests, he hurried 
off to Wilhelmsh' he to give the captive Emperor authentic 
news of his wife and only ch'ld. 

The last portion of these Recollections includes an agree¬ 
able picture of Queen Augusta and of her kindness to 
Napoleon III., a curious account of the negot at ons and 
intrigues which followed the declaration of the Third 
Republic, and a moving, intimate description of the last 
hours of the Emperor. 

The two volumss are enriched with a number of curious 
portraits of Napoleon III. and Eugenie at various times of 
their lives, including a little-known photograph of the 
Empress taken before her marriage, and a few hitherto 
unpublished letters written by the Empress, who seems 
always to have regarded Dr. Evans With particu’ar respect 
and esteem. 


THE JOURNALISM OF HISTORY 


A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. In five 
volumes. Vol. iv. (Macmillan, 8s. fid. net.) 


In his fourth volume, Mr. Herbert Paul deals with the 
years from 1875 to 1885. It is impossible to say much in 
favour of the idea of writing history so soon after the 
events; or at any rate of doing more than keep a 
chronicle, or enlarged Annual Register, because time, in 
its onward march, gently but steadily discloses the points 
of real significance, which are apt to be missed at the 
moment of their occurrence. The decade dealt with here 
was one of enormous importance in the development of 
Great Britain. Up to that period of prosperity which was 
in full flood at the date at which this volume begins, the 
people of Great Britain had, like the rest of the world, 
been subject to intermittent famine and hunger. One of 
the most striking features of this period of ten years is, 
that with it began the era of cheap food and agricultural 
depression. Carlyle and the other thinkers of his time 
had been well aware that the battle between Disraeli and 
Cavendish on the one side and Peel, Cobden and Bright 
on the other was not between two rival systems of Fiscal 
Policy, but over the question whether England should 
continue to be governed by commercial interests, or 
whether the landed gentry should hold their own against 
commerce. It was only in 1879 that the e Sect of the 
decision became clearly visible ; while the world was full 
of the great duel between Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield, while, indeed, it was ringing with the echoes 
of the famous Midlothian speeches, the event that was to 
impress itself most deeply upon the history of England 
passed without much public comment. This was the failure 
of the harvest owing to the inclement season. In itself it 
was not unprecedented, but no experience could have 
enabled any one to foretell the results. There were, all 
over the world, in Canada, in the Western States of 
America, in India, on the broad steppes of Russia, 
milli ons of acres, capable of bearing wheat, that had 
not been tilled, for the simple reason that the produce 
was unmarketable. The dearth in Britain caused by the 
failure of the harvest opened up a market, and at the same 
time steamship were coming in with such rapidity that 
the business of conveying crops from one part of the world 
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to another became extremely easy. Colonists and foreigners 
made the discovery that they had a market of un¬ 
paralleled size in Great Britain, and in subsequent seasons 
they continued to pour in their supplies of cheap food. 
The idea of sending us wheat spread to other places, and, 
as the years went on and cold storage came into ordinary 
use, Great Britain was inundated with food. It seems to 
us that Mr. Paul has not thoroughly grasped the signifi¬ 
cance of all this, or its bearing upon politics. Yet he 
must admit that the effect was to take off the edge from 
the land-hunger that had animated at least one political 
party up till then. Country gentlemen began to lose 
many of their old ambitions. The income from their land 
was very greatly decreased, and numbers were compelled 
either to leave their estates altogether or to live in a much 
more economical manner. Gradually land became a luxury 
for the merchant prince, who bought an estate, not for the 
purpose of making profit out of it, but for his own pleasure. 
At the same time, the plentifulness of food among the 
poor decreased the keenness of the interest in agrarian 
questions. If any one will turn back to the newspapers 
and magazines of the late 'seventies and the early'eighties, 
he will find them crowded with the discussions of questions 
arising directly or indirectly out of the land- He will find 
that disestablishment and kindred questions excited the 
liveliest feelings, and that it was almost a reproach to the 
people that they were more interested in domestic than in 
foreign questions. 

When food became cheap and plentiful, the focus, as it 
were, was changed; and to-day these domestic questions 
are comparatively neglected, while far more attention than 
before is directed to foreign and colonial politics. It seems 
to us that, when the philosophical historian of the future 
comes to survey the same period, he will attach more 
importance to events of this kind than to the personages 
that, for the most part, occupy the attention of Mr. Paul. 
Yet, even looked at simply as drama, the years he deals 
with are full of interest, since in them many interesting 
careers ripened. He takes us back to a time, for example, 
when Mr. Chamberlain was still the bugbear and the terror 
of the Conservatives; when he rejoiced because the Peers 
threw out the Franchise Bill, because “ The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands ” ; and when he was pro¬ 
pounding his doctrine of ransoms, and holding forth against 
those who “toil not, neither do they spin.” It carries 
us back, too, to the commencement of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s brilliant career, when, in company with the 
ex-Prime Minister, he began as a member of the Fourth 
Party. During that time, too. Lord Beaconsfield passed 
away, and we fancied that Mr. Paul would show to advan¬ 
tage in his final notice of the great statesman. But he 
scarcely rises to the occasion, and the best he has to say 
is in the following extract: 

It was in the House of Commons that he found himself at home, and 
it is impossible without a thorough knowledge of that peculiar assembly 
to appreciate Disraeli. He studied it for forty years, until he was 
more at home there than at Hughenden or Grosvenor Gate. After he 
became Leader of his party he scarcely left his place while the House 
was sitting, except for a hasty meal. He could play upon the House, 
as he said of Peel, like an old fiddle, and rarely indeed did he mis¬ 
take its temper or clash with its tone. His early eccentricities of 
costume were dropped when they had served their purpose by attract¬ 
ing notice, and he relied upon the more legitimate method of 
elaborately careless epigram. Justly proud as he was to bethought 
a man of letters, Disraeli was before all things a politician. In 
politics he lived, and moved, and had his being. They led him in 
course of time from Westminster to Windsor, and there he became an 
incomparable courtier. 

Beaconsfield’s great rival, Gladstone, during the same 
period reached the apex of his fame and began his descent 
on the other side. We believe Mr. Paul to be right 
when he ascribes the weakening of Gladstone’s power to 
the death of Gordon. Previous to that event, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had been, in the eyes of his devoted followers, one of 
those who could do no wrong. If the Cabinet to which he 
belonged did any good thing, it was ascribed to him : if it 
made a mistake, his colleagues were blamed. But the 


death of Gordon, for which he was not altogether respon¬ 
sible, became, by one of those ironies of which life is so 
fruitful, the groundwork of an unpopularity, the extent of 
which may be measured by the length of time during which 
the Conservatives have retained office. 

Many of us can remember the period just after the Mid¬ 
lothian campaign, when it was believed that generations 
must pass away before the Conservatives could hope for 
power : and on the death of Beaconsfield they were a weak 
and divided party that came into power mainly through 
the mistakes of its opponents; a piece of history that 
some would say is being repeated to-day with the parts 
reversed. It is strange now to look back upon the ques¬ 
tions of foreign policy that were commanding attention. 
A long succession of statesmen had been occupied by an 
indefinite series of problems that were called the “ Eastern 
question,” the pivot of which lay in the alleged ambition 
of Russia to seize Constantinople. But so much is the 
outlook modified by events that it is difficult for us nowa¬ 
days to realise the excitement created during those years. 
Nobody then dreamed that Russia, which was considered 
one of the strongest, if not the strongest power of Europe, 
would eventually be quelled by the little-known nation of 
Japan, and that her hopes and ambitions would be foiled 
and destroyed by the least regarded of her neighbours. 

It is natural that Mr. Paul should be vastly occupied 
with the history of Irish politics, since this volume covers 
that dark period when boycotting and landlord-shooting 
and other outrages darkened the face of the sister isle. 
But, somehow, these too have lost the importance that 
they assumed for the moment, and Home Rule has long 
ceased to excite the burning interest which it evoked in 
the days of Parnell. As we have said, it is very difficult 
for one living so near the events described to allot to them 
their true proportion. The value of Mr. Paul’s history lies 
in its being a convenient record of events or, as we have 
said, above, an enlarged Annual Register. It will be ex¬ 
cellent material for Ihe historian of the future, when he 
comes to deal with the time of which it treats. 


EXIT HORACE WALPOLE 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited 
by Mrs. Paget Tovnbee. Vols. xiii., xiv., xv. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

These and the index volume alone remained to complete the 
great collection of Horace Walpole’s letters which has now 
for many years been a labour of love with Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee. In accuracy of text and diligence of annotation 
this edition satisfies a close criticism; and in quantity it 
exceeds Cunningham’s by some four hundred letters. It 
does not contain all the known letters of Walpole, because 
certain groups are still withheld from print by their 
owners; but it is the largest edition now possible. For 
many years, perhaps generations, it must hold its place. 

The first of the three volumes before us opens with 
letter 2414, written on May 31,1783, to the Rev. William 
Mason. Walpole was then within three years of the 
scriptural span, and he had long been familiar with—one 
might almost say enamoured of—gout and infirmity. In 
these volumes we are more than ever haunted by his old 
age. He is now really old, and the world meanwhile is 
rejuvenating itself with the dread elixirs of the French 
Revolution. Not that one makes a picture of it—Walpole 
on his couch and the world gone mad. For Horace is 
Horace still; you cannot turn a page without being 
arrested by a trifle, though there is often a relation between 
the trifles of Strawberry Hill and the big movements 
beyond. In the letter we have named he is mightily 
pleased with Beattie for sending him a story of George Ilf. 
The head gardener, Brown, in the royal demesne at 
Richmond, had died. The king went there, and in a tone 
of much satisfaction said to the under-gardener: “ Brown 
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is dead: now, Mellicant, you and I can do here what we 
please.” In France it was the Mellicants who died. 

If we are to believe him, Walpole has fairly reached the 
stage when he may account it more blessed to receive news 
than to give it. For ever he is making it appear that he 
has done with the world, sees nobody, hears nothing. 
But his letters go on just the same, and often when he is 
emptiest he is most entertaining. Thus he prattles: 

I know nothing upon earth but my own disasters. Another is that 
all yesterday I thought all my gold-fish stolen. I am not sure that they 
are not, but they tell me that they keep at the bottom of the water for the 
hot weather. It is all to be ladled out to-morrow morning, and then I 
shall know whether they are gone or boiled. 

But one has only to turn a page to see how Walpole kept 
close to the world. His letters are still a diary of home 
and world politics. Nor does he miss any craze of the 
town: balloons for instance. “Balloons,” he writes in 
1783, “ occupy senators, philosophers, ladies, everybody.” 
He recalls the fact that he had once seen a man fly down 
the rope from the top of St. Martin’s steeple: “ now, later 
in my day, people are staring at a voyage to the moon.” 
London is even more interested in aeronauts than in their 
air-vessels. Lunardi has bought two or three thousand 

E unds worth of stocks by exhibiting himself, and his 
lloon, and his dog and cat, at the Pantheon, for a 
shilling. 

Old age did not soften many of Walpole’s asperities. 
His dislike of Dr. Johnson and the whole Johnson tradition 
shows no infirmity. “ Have you got Boswell’s most absurd 
enormous book ? ” he asks Conway, meaning not the Life 
but the Tour. “ The more one learns of Johnson the more 
preposterous assemblage he appears of strong sense, of the 
lowest bigotry and prejudices, of pride, brutality, fretful¬ 
ness, and vanity; and Boswell is the ape of most of his 
faults without a grain of his sense. It is a story of a 
mountebank and his zany.” Thus he belittles Johnson as, 
at a later date, Macaulay belittled both. 

The event of Walpole’s life in his later years was his 
surprising friendship with the Berry girls. It was an in¬ 
spiration. His literary fame depended, as he must have 
well known, on the piety of his friends when his pen had 
ceased to write. Mary Berry lived, not only to edit his 
works, but to talk about him right down to the year 1852. 
It was to please these cultivated girls that he wrote 
his “ Reminiscences of the Court of George I. and II.” His 
greatest desire was to secure their society. Mary and 
Agnes became his “ twin wives.” He was ready (his letters 
do not show it) to marry either of them in earnest. All 
the Berry letters are delightful, though the sincerity of 
their feeling does not always hide a certain awkwardness, 
if it can be admitted that Walpole was ever awkward. Our 
love of Walpole is increased, or, shall we say, initiated, 
by these intimacies. When Mary Berry has a fall in 
Florence, to the great damage of fier nose, his contortions 
of anxiety (he is seventy-seven) are in this wise : 

Yon say yon slept part of the night after your fall—oh, but the 
other part! Was not you feverish ? How can I wait above a month 
for answers to an hundred questions I want to ask ; and how a week 
for another letter ? A little comfort I have had even since I received the 
horrid account; I have met Mrs. Lockart at Lady Hesketh's, and she 
has assured me that there is a very good surgeon at Pisa—if he is, he 
must have blooded you directly. I wish you had had some arquebu- 
sade water. How you must have suffered by washing the wound with 
vinigar, though rightly!—and what your father and sister must have 
felt at seeing you I How could you be well enough to write the next 
day ? Why did not Miss Agnes for you ? But I conclude she was not 
recovered enough of your fall. When I am satisfied that you have not 
hurt yourself more than you own, I will indulge my concern about the 
outside of your nose, about which I shall not have your indifference. 
I am not in love with you, yet fully in love enough not to bear any 
damage done to that perfect nose, or to any of all your beautiful 
features; then, too, I shall scold at your thoughtlessness. How I hate 
a party of pleasure! It never turns out well: fools fall out, and 
sensible people fall down 1 

Always, the long comedy is nearing its curtain. Friends 
die fast, and, as the lights of his old haunts are extinguished 
one by one, the huge destinies of London emerge coldly 
into a later day. The view from his window is spoiled 


by felled trees. He predicts that there will soon be one 
street from London to Brentford, and observes that Lord 
Camden has just let ground at Kentish Town for the 
building of fourteen hundred houses. It would seem that 
the congestion of London’s traffic, as we now know it, began 
at this time. In 1794 Walpole notes, as something new, 
that he has twice been going to stop his coach in Piccadilly 
to ask what was the matter, thinking there was a mob. 
“ Not at all; it was only passengers.” One may believe 
that in his eightieth year he was tired of writing letters. 
“ You distress me infinitely," he writes to the Countess 
of Upper Ossory, “ by showing my idle notes which I 
cannot conceive can amuse anybody.” He desires, not 
laurels as a letter-writer, only a sprig of rosemary to be 
thrown after him when the parson commits his dust to 
dust. He has both. 


RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB 

The world of scholarship and letters has sustained a 
grievous loss. Sir Richard Jebb was the finest Greek 
scholar of the last generation. None other has done so 
much for pure scholarship, and few indeed have maintained 
so high a level of grace and dignity on that side of it 
which approximates more closely to belles lettres. As 
senior classic he made an examination which surpassed all 
previous records and has not been surpassed since. It was 
not long before he appealed to a larger audience than a 
lecture-room affords. In 1867 appeared his edition of the 
Eleclra of Sophocles (followed shortly by the Ajax), which 
at once constituted a model for school editions. Hitherto 
such books, though often showing excellent scholarship, 
were very (sometimes ludicrously) deficient on the literary 
and aesthetic side. The scholars of that epoch remind 
one of Hamlet’s “statists,” who thought it “a baseness to 
write fair.” Though they could translate English poetry 
into Greek of which Sophocles would not have been 
ashamed, they despised the kindred but converse art of 
rendering the Greek poets into worthy English, and gave 
us Pindar and /Eschylus couched in the style of the pro¬ 
vincial journal. We no longer have “ heart-surges of bile,” 
or meet the Awful Ones complaining that they feel “ the 
severe, very severe, chill (smart) of a hostile public execu¬ 
tioner.” Since the appearance on the scene of the great 
Cambridge scholar, every editor essays, and some with great 
success, the art which Jebb introduced. 

Every one with even a tincture of letters is familiar 
with his epoch-making work on Sophocles. His prose 
translation—a model of pure and elevated English—has 
brought the Greek poet within the ken of thousands of 
Greekless readers. Some of the metrical versions are to 
Jebb’s prose as Brady and Tate to the Prayer-book Psalms. 
None of them is at all so trustworthy or so near to 
Sophocles. The great scholar turned from his all but com¬ 
pleted task to bring out the splendid edition of Bacch ylides, 
his last magnificent present to the world of letters. It is 
hoped that he has left copious materials for his final 
volume on the “ Scholia Sophoclea.” I happen to know 
that he has in many cases been successful in emending 
doubtful and corrupt texts by brilliant and certain con¬ 
jectures. 

His “ Introduction to Homer,” which has been translated 
into German, his “ Life of Bentley ” and many smaller 
essays show his amazing grace of style as well as his wide 
reading and deep and extensive learning. It would be a 
very incomplete estimate of the genius of the departed 
critic which should not refer to a refined humour and spirit 
of delicate raillery, perhaps due to his Irish blood. All who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance knew and loved this 
side of his nature; and many will remember a certain 
controversy in which he showed that the rapier is not 
only a more polished but a more effective weapon than the 
bludgeon. Here is an example of his witty irony from 
his “ Life of Bentley ” ; 
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This habit of slowly roasting objectionable persons "in a brazen boll 
was the only definite trait which the Greeks of the classical age asso¬ 
ciated with Phalaris. The bull may be seen, portrayed by the fancy 
of a modern artist, in the frontispiece of Charles Boyle’s edition of the 
Letters. The head of the brazen animal is uplifted as if it was bellow¬ 
ing ; one of the tyrant’s apparitors is holding up the lid of a large 
oblong aperture in the bull's left flank ; two others are hustling in a 
wretched man who has already disappeared all but his legs. The two 
servants wear the peculiar expression of countenance which may be 
seen on the faces of persons engaged in packing. . . . Phalaris is seated 
on his throne just behind the bull in a sort of undress uniform with a long 
round ruler for sceptre in his right hand ; firmness and mildness are so 
blended in his aspect that it is impossible not to feel in the presence of 
a great and good man. 

In the delightful art of Greek and Latin verse-writing 
Jebb had no superior even in the annals of his own 
University, so long pre-eminent in that charming accom¬ 
plishment. His rendering of Browning’s “Abt Vogler" 
into the measures of the 4th Pythian is an amazing feat. 
The poem seems to me more elevated and far more intelli¬ 
gible in the Greek than in the English. His Pindaric Ode 
in honour of Bologna is exquisitely glorified in Tennyson’s 
Dedication to Jebb of his “ Demeter and Persephone” : 

Fair things are slow to fade away. 

Bear witness you that yesterday 
From out the soul of Pindar in you 
Roll’d an Olympian. 

Space permits merely a reference to his “ Attic Orators,” 
his “Characters of Theophrastus,” and his delightful 
“ Lectures on Greek Poetry.” All his work is characterised 
not only by such learning and taste as surely deserve the 
name of genius, but by judiciousness and moderateness, a 
desire to attain the truth rather than surprise the reader, 
qualities which distinguish the British school of criticism 
at its best. His speeches in Parliament were alwaj s marked 
by thought, research and exquisite finish, and never failed 
to attract and rivet the attention of the House. Both 
scholarship and literature in general are conspicuously 
poorer by the lamentable blow which has taken from 
them at a comparatively early age one of their brightest 
ornaments. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


TIME 

I saw a happy spirit 

That wandered among flowers; 

Her crown was a rainbow, 

Her gown was wove of hours. 

She turned with sudden laughter, 

I was, but am not now ! 

And as I followed after 
Time smote me on the brow. 

Fiona Macleod. 


“FIONA MACLEOD” 

It was with feelings of sorrow mingled to a considerable 
extent with surprise, that I received a communication 
from Mr. Frank Rinder informing me that the well-known 
critic and litterateur, Mr. William Sharp, died in Sicily on 
Tuesday last. This, in itself, would have been a matter for 
genuine regret to one who has been interested in Mr. 
Sharp’s career since those early days when he was best 
known as a figure in what was left of the small band of 
Pre-Raphaelites; but what gave additional point to one’s 
grief was that my correspondent was authorised by Mrs. 
Sharp to divulge the secret, known previously only within 
a very small circle, that William Sharp was the writer 
of every word that proceeded from the pen of “ Miss 
Fiona Macleod." The circumstance will pass into 
literary history as one of the strangest incidents recorded. 
It is perfectly natural to draw a comparison between this 


case and that of Macpherson and -his Ossian, but-the com¬ 
parison would be misleading. Macpherson invented Ossian 
for the purpose of passing off certain of his own works as 
those of the ancient Gaelic Bards. What William Sharp 
did was quite different. He was one of those few people 
who seem to have inherited a dual personality, and he was 
able to keep its parts entirely separate. It was as if a man 
and a woman were joined together in one person—and it 
is of the woman that I would speak here. Probably there 
are not many editors who are better qualified to do so, 
since not only did a great deal of “ Fiona Macleod’s ” 
printed matter pass primarily through my hands, but 
during the last few years, she (l cannot bring myself to say 
he) has been one of my most constant and voluminous 
correspondents. Indeed, the last book proceeding from 
that pen which will never be busy again was to have been 
dedicated to me, and perhaps there may bj some interest 
in copying out what was said. 

THE DEDICATION OF “THE HOUR OF BEAUTY” 

Dear Mr. -,—To whom so fittingly as to you could I inscribe 

this book ? It was you who suggested it; you who in- 

published at intervals, longer or shorter as the errant spirit of com¬ 
position moved me, the several papers which make it one book; you 
without whose encouragement ana good counsel this volume would 
probably not have been written. Then, perchance, it might have gone 
to that Y-Brasil Press in the Country of the Young wherefrom are 
issued all the delightful books which, though possible and welcome in 
Tir-na-n’Og, are unachieved in this more difficult world, except in 
dreams and hopes. It would be good to have readers among the 
kindly Shee ... do not the poets there know an easy time, having 
only to breathe their thought on to a leaf and to whisper their music 
to a reed, and lo the poem is public from the caverns of Tir-fo-tuinn'to 
the hills of Flatheanas! . . .but, till One gets behind the foam yonder, 
the desire of the heart is for comrades here. These hours of beauty 
have meant so much to me, somewhat in the writing, but much more 
in the long, incalculable hours and days out of which the writing has 
risen like the blue smoke out of woods, that I want to share them with 
others, who may care for the things written of as you and I care for 
them, and among whom may be a few who, likewise, will be moved to 
garner from each day of the eternal pageant one hour of unforgettable 
beauty. 

Fiona Macleod. 


I had been greatly taken bv so Tie of the poems 
published in her early career, the first of which, by-the-bye, 
came to me not through the original volumes but by way 
of a review which, contained amongst other things, lines 
that made an undying impression on my mind. 1 quote 
them from memory, but they run something like this: 

Never shall I feel your lips in my hair, 

Naming my name. 

So “ Fiona Macleod” was written to, and in due time 
replied, sending what I shall always consider one of the 
most beautiful of her poems, “ Deirdre is Dead ” : 

It is said that the dead sing, thongh we have no ears to hear, 

And that whoso lists is lickt up of the Shadow too, because of fear— 

But this would give me no fear, that I heard a sighing song from her 
lips: 

No, but as the green heart of an upthrust towering billow slips 

Down into the green hollow of the ingathering wave, 

So wonld I slip, and sink, and drown, in her grassy grave. 


This poem was to be the precursor of many other pieces 
both in verse and prose. Personally I made no endeavour 
to pierce the identity of my correspondent, although, by 
a curious coincidence, on one occasion a letter was forwarded 
to me dated from the very hotel at which I was staying. 
A glance at the visitors’ book would probably have settled 
the matter there and then 1 

It is scarcely to be believed that a man could write 
as “ Fiona Macleod ” did. I remember I was once struck 
by a certain preciosity in my correspondent’s language ; 
and, partly to amuse her and partly to make a sudden 
break from the excessively choice language she was fond 
of employing, I wrote (she was staying in Italy for the 
sake of her health) that I hoped she was getting better and 
would come back “ full of beans.” Mr. Sharp—if he were 
Mr. Sharp—showed this letter to a number of Greek 
magnates with whom he was yachting at the time, and the 
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result was several long pages of chaff about the difficulty 
experienced bv these foreigners in understanding the 
slang phrase. The letter was most amusing, though one 
would not care to publish it now that the consent of the 
writer can no longer be obtained. It helped at the time, 
however, to fill out a picture of a remarkable mind. 

Mr. Sharp did not so much play the part of a woman as 
show that there was a woman within him. The only 
danger of letting the secret out arose from certain of his 
tastes that had been developed in the literary life of 
London. Time was when Mr. Sharp was a central figure 
in the coteries of the capital. The company he was 
in the habit of meeting no doubt helped in a large 
measure to bring out the aesthetic side of his character; 
and his fine taste—not only in letters but in pictures 
and the ordinary things of life—which is plainly 
expressed in these letters, was not quite what one 
would expect in a woman who was supposed to spend 
the greater part of her life among wild Highlanders. 
Frequently, too, sentences occurred that could not possibly 
have been written by any except one who had been 
in the habit of discussing details of book-production. 
Again, I have often found that original writers are abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of the more rudimentary work of jour¬ 
nalism, and, if asked to do any of it, perform their task in 
a manner entirely their own and different from that of any 
one else. But on more than one occasion “Fiona 
Macleod ” wrote in the tone of a practised and experienced 
reviewer. It was evident that work of this kind had 
been quite common to the writer at one period of her life. 
All the greater is the miracle. There is no doubt of the 
sincerity with which Mr. Sharp rendered the old Highland 
poetry and his impressions of sea and land. The natural 
history, too, was more accurate than is usual in a woman. 

It is not for us to attempt at this hour any general 
appreciation of the work done by this dual writer. 
No one will deny the fact that some of the poems them¬ 
selves, whatever were their origin, belong to the very 
highest rank, while the prose at its best will compare 
with that of any writer of the open air, of old. Neverthe¬ 
less a certain languor had become noticeable of late: 
the writing grew more manrered, and it began to 
show evidence that the author was chewing the cud of 
ancient material rather than garnering new. It is, how¬ 
ever, curious that the last four poems received by me 
from *‘ Fiona Macleod ” differ entirely in character from 
those that had been previously received—as if the writer 
had suddenly decided that a new departure was necessary. 
Would that we could have w atcbed the new efforts of this 
versatile talent! We know that it would have been, 
in any case, interesting and distinguished: it might 
have added another page to the history of English 
Literature. But all this is ended, and we must leave 
to another occasion the task of discussing the visible 
career of Mr. William Sharp. He interested me chiefly, I 
will not say only, when he appeared in the garb of a High¬ 
land seer and called himself “ Fiona Macleod." 

An Editor. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 

LITERATURE AND SOCIAL AIMS 

That dear and admirable person, Emerson, called one of 
his volumes of essays “ Letters and Social Aims," a title 
suggestive of that association of ideas which made his 
influence so beneficent and humane, and of a criticism on 
pedantic literary pretensions such as it is well to keep in 
mind. Mr. Santayana, who wrote some time ago a 
fine appreciation of Emerson, and who is an American 
of Spanish origin, would seem to have drunk deeply of the 
fundamental beauty, the profound humanity, which lay 
beneath Emerson’s flow of speech, both when it was clear 
and helpful, and when it was turbid and inept. “ The 


Life of Reason,” of which five volumes have already 
appeared, is his attempt to co-ordinate values.* 

To count with all values reasonably is so to interpret 
them that men may find “ a stay and consolation" in the 
interpretation. As Matthew Arnold said, this is a work 
set to-day before “ the imaginative reason,” which, if 
performed, will undoubtedly enable it gradually to take the 
place, and assume the functions of religions based upon 
supposed facts. The values of life are imposed on us by 
common speech and current thought; they are the work 
of the human spirit, faulty, incomplete and incoherent. 
They may be arranged and harmonised, and the imagina¬ 
tion may suggest the completion and perfection of that 
order and harmony. About the nature of human speech 
and thought, he who would do this work must have no 
illusions. I cannot claim to be widely read ; but I know 
of only three minds in recent times who have attained 
eminence without indulging such illusions : Goethe, Emer¬ 
son, and Matthew Arnold never confused expression with 
reality, never mistook words for the spirit. Speech and 
thought are and must be representative, as Emerson never 
tired of repeating. Abstract thought does not exist, if one 
means by it mere thought and nothing else; it is always 
embodied in something that represents it, and is itself a 
representation of something else without which it could 
not exist. Expressed thought is like an outline tracing of 
reality, arbitrary and very precious only to those who 
cannot see through the paper—those who cannot think. 
Races, nations, classes, generations and individuals have 
made arbitrary choices, and blackened certain lines by 
tracing them over and over again. Thus certain words 
express key-ideas that unlock vanished points of view, and 
indicate the thickness of the paper through which bygone 
tracings were made. I said “Goethe, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold never” but I spoke rhetorically. Of course one 
could find many places where they, like most of us, mistook 
tracings for realities : only in a general sense they seem so 
to have felt and played with language and thought that they 
came to understand how like tracings both were. Then, 
too, they trained themselves to recognise, in individual or 
eccentric tracings, where the main lines of racial or general 
tracings passed through them. Science was for them the 
tracing of objects against which the paper could, so to 
speak, be pressed close, and so tracing after tracing be 
made to tally, though on different sheets: whereas religion, 
politics, history, etc., were tracings made, as it were, of 
objects far outside the window. The value of such tracings 
lay for them in their effect upon man, not in their never- 
to-be-verified fidelity to the objects represented. 

Now, this sense of our actual relation to reality is 
evidently a living idea, ever present to Mr. Santayana; 
and he has set to work to make a harmonious picture of 
the universe as it appears to a representative reason, 
insisting above all on the value of received ideas, on the 
nourishment and encouragement that a living reason may 
draw from the spectacle of the universe as it is conceived 
to-day. He takes what are for most educated people 
accepted accounts of things, and tries to relate them 
harmoniously together so as to present them agreeably to 
our purpose of living among them. He does not insist on 
these accounts being true or final; he merely offers them 
as at present widely received or assumed, and puts his 
invention and originality into suggesting a harmony 
among them, acknowledging the fact every time he calls 
more largely on imagination than living speech ever must. 
He knows that even the most exact of these tracings are 
very simple accounts of very complex originals, and what 
numbers of the objects outlined are so immense as to 
escape on many sides beyond the edges ot the largest 
available sheets of paper; and he knows that the imagina¬ 
tion is constantly at work to discover relations or invent 
significance. ___ 

* Tkt Lift of Reason. By George Santayana. 5 vols. (1) Intro¬ 
duction, and Reason in common Sense ; (2) Reason in Society; (3) 
Reason in Religion; (4) Reason in Art; (5) Reason in Science. (Con¬ 
stable ) 
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He deprecates the methods of those drastic teachers who, 
finding that there is not room for the whole man in the 
house of fashion, of science, of religion, advocate cutting 
off those living members which loll unseemly through the 
windows and doors of these spick and span but narrow 
abodes. The “ House of Life ” which he would build is 
spaciously designed, that man therein “ may have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” It is a home for Reason, for a 
creature of a large discourse: the aim of the architect is 
social. 

“ Pedantry,” said Swift, “ is properly the over-rating 
any kind of knowledge we pretend to ” ; and it is a present 
misfortune that the assurance and success of Science have 
induced other branches of scholarship to imitate its airs— 
which, even with the excuses of the original, are not graces. 
Theology is now put to shame for having notoriously done 
this; but history, philosophy, criticism have all too often 
the pretentious or pedantic tone. All attempts at tyranny 
are anti-social. Ideas must be representative if they would 
rule ; for the truth is obviously too vast and too subtle a 
matter to be exhaustively summed up. It is quack doctors 
who advertise panaceas and certain cures. 

I said that Goethe, Emerson and Arnold were eminent 
for “ elasticity and universality ” in the use and conception 
of the means of expression. It is obvious that Goethe is 
vastly more creative and powerful, Emerson more affec¬ 
tionate and buoyant, Arnold more refined and delicate; 
and that all three have distinctive limitations and faults. 
It is hardly yet the time to insist on Mr. Santayana’s 
virtues or failings with particularity: we need to grow 
more familiar with them first. Only this, I think, may be 
said: that those who seek an abode for an abundant and 
varied life will find in his five volumes plans and elevations, 
together with many admirable suggestions, for beautiful 
features or details very suitable for such a necessarily 
palatial residence as a developed modern mind requires. 
Of course each man must build his soul’s mansion for 
himself; that is the very meaning of the religion that tells 
us: “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you ”—it must be 
personal religion. Still here is an architect to consult; here 
is a very considerable literary work, which truly exists, 
like true religion, that man may have life and have it 
more abundantly. 

In conclusion, I will quote a passage which, though it 
cannot be representative of such various beauties as this 
work contains, is at least fundamental and precious. 

In religion and science the overt purpose of Symbols is to represent 
external truths. The inventors of these symbols think they are merely 
uncovering a self-existent reality, having in itself the very form seen in 
their idea. They do not perceive that the society of God or Nature 
is an ideal society, nbr that these phantoms, looming in their imagi¬ 
nation, are but significant figments whose existent basis is a minute 
and indefinite series of ordinary perceptions. They consequently 
attribute whatever value their genial syntheses may have to the object 
as they picture it. The gods have, they fancy, the aspect and pas¬ 
sions, the history and influence which their myth unfolds ; nature in 
its turn contains hypostatically just those laws and forces which are 
described by theory. Consequently, the presence of God or Nature 
seems to the mythologist not an ideal, but a real and mutual society, 
as if collateral beings, endowed with the conceived characters, 
actually existed as men exist. But this opinion is untenable. As 
Hobbes said, in a phrase which ought to be inscribed in golden letters 
Over the head of every talking philosopher: No discourse whatsoever 
can end in absolute knowledge of fact. Absolute knowledge of fact is 
immediate, it is experiential. We should have to become God or 
Nature in order to know for a fact that they existed. Intellectual 
knowledge, on the other hand, where it relates to existence, is faith 
only, a faith which in these matters means trust For the forces of 
Nature or the gods, if they bad crude existence, so that we might 
conceivably become what they are, would lose that causal and that 
religious function which are their essence respectively. They would 
be merely collateral existences . . . neighbours. This situation may 
have no terrors for the thoughtless; but it evidently introduces some¬ 
thing deeper than Nature and something higher than God, depriving 
these words of the best sense in which a philosopher might care to 
use them. 

T. Sturge Moore. 

[The Causeries of December 23 and 30 will be on “ Words¬ 
worth and Barron Field” by Professor William Knight .] 


FICTION 

Beaujeu. By H. C. Bailey. (Murray, 6s.) 

We find stories, now and then, which seem to depend, 
hardly less than pieces of music, upon being taken at just 
the right pace. Mr. H. C. Bailey's “Beaujeu” is a case 
in point. At a glance it seems one of those deft, brilliant, 
staccato stories of action in a historical setting which are 
best taken at a gallop: but just when you are galloping 
your hardest Mr. Bailey is quite likely to suggest that 
you pull up to take stock of his country, and if you do 
not do so you may easily miss things by the way. Like 
all impressionists, he leaves much to the imagination, but 
unlike many, he stimulates it too. He has a quick eye 
for landscape and a liking for mettlesome figures and 
dainty maids in the foreground, and you must not pass 
these by too quickly. His pen bites shrewdly, too, upon 
his period—the troubled plot strewn times of the sixteen- 
eighties—and his clever sketches of the Whigs, Tories, and 
renegades of the reign of James II. (touched in for the 
most part with a kind of eager satiric acrimony) possess a 
lively warmth which is by no means a common- attribute 
of such studies of a bygone age. But where his hero, the 
great but not too gallant M. de Beaujeu is dominant, 
you may take him allegro furioso. Only by so doing have 
you any chance of forgetting a sad want of magnanimity 
in the chief actor which may prejudice many against him. 
It is obvious to the dullest intelligence that Rose Charl- 
bury would be the last girl in the world to take part in 
the plot to ruin him which comes to a head near the Red 
Barn at Byfleet, and though there is some excuse for 
momentary suspicion, his cruel revenge seven years later 
for an imaginary betrayal is equally discreditable to his 
head and to his heart. Therefore, even at the risk of losing 
a charming portrait of Rose, we should have preferred 
being kept in doubt about her (and, consequently in 
some sort of patience with her lover) for a little longer. 
We admire Mr. Bailey’s finale almost as much as we 
regret it. But—on a small point—surely de Beaujea 
would have known without telling that the bandages were 
off his eyes. 


Peter and Alexis. By Dmitri Merejkowski. (Constable, 6s.) 

It is, we believe, three years since “The Forerunner” first 
appeared in an English dress, and those who then made the 
acquaintance of that romance of Leonardo da Vinci through 
Mr. Herbert Trench's translation, or who have read the 
story of Julian the Apostate (“The Death of the Gods’ ) 
which preceded it, will welcome the appearance of a volume 
which completes the English version of Merejkowski’s 
historical trilogy. We do not know whether we are 
indebted to Mr. Trench for this final instalment, but it is 
clear that the translator has spared no pains to reproduce 
the difficult, heavily laden atmosphere of the tragedy in 
which Merejkowski deals for the first time with a purely 
Russian theme, and he appears to succeed admirably. It 
is impossible to deal with all the aspects of this remarkable 
book in the short space at our disposal. Suffice it to say 
that while it incidentally exhibits Russia and all classes 
and conditions of Russians at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, it centres round one of the most piteous 
examples to be found in ail history of what is ever a 
moving and a piteous theme—the gradual alienation of 
son from father, and father from son. It is presented 
here in a single terrific scene with constantly changing and 
crowded backgrounds, and one or the other ot the two 
protagonists is seldom absent from the stage. On the one 
side looms Peter the Great, the master-worker, building 
Russia with his own hands; half man, half were-wolf, 
spending himself in a very carnival of work and war, 
reform and riot, driving a puny heir relentlessly along the 
path before him, and agonising at the thought that when he 
is dead the son of the woman he had never loved will 
inevitably let everything slip back into the old ways. On 
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the other side is Alexis, the weakling, the victim of fate, 
naturally affectionate, but utterly inadequate; yearning 
for his father’s love, but fearing him with a fear that 
gradually crystallises into hate. And so we follow his flight 
into Italy, his betrayal at the hands of his mistress, his 
subtle luring home, his arrest, his hopeless, fatalistic 
defiance, and finally the terrible death which half rives the 
soul out of the father who goads himself into being his 
son’s executioner—for Russia’s sake ? 

The Haunts of Men. By Robert W. Chambers. (Unwin, 
3 s. 6d.) 

In this collection of short stories Mr. Chambers shows all 
the distinction, vitality, and humour which he has taught 
us to associate with his name. The stories are intensely 
American in their setting, and yet universally human in 
their appeal. Some are vivid little vignettes of the Civil 
War; others exhibit the life of American art students in 
Paris—or part of it. These latter are very amusing. 
While giving us a vivid presentation of the irresponsible, 
light-hearted gaiety of the life, Mr. Chambers also proves 
his power of character-drawing, especially in the two pro¬ 
tagonists, Clifford and Elliott. His touch, however, is not 
always perfectly sure. For instance, in “ The Collector of 
the Port,” in some ways a very striking story, he fails to 
convince us that Helen is the sort of woman who could 
possibly “hold up” with a pair of revolvers a gang of 
rough miners bent on murderihg the man she loved. 
There is a staginess in this scene of which Mr. Chambers 
should beware. But there are, immediately following it, 
two stories, “ The Whisper ” and “The Little Misery,” in 
which we do not want a single word altered. “ The 
Whisper " merely relates how a New York reporter shot 
the girl he loved, but it is done so firmly and with such 
true dramatic instinct that we cannot forget any of it 
—the pale, childish girl of the street, her enormous dog, 
the temptation of Wali-Wo, the rich Chinaman, and then 
Caithness’s terrible confession. “The Little Misery” 
takes us far from the squalor of Chinatown to the free, 
fresh life of the great moose-rivers on the Canadian 
frontier. Here ranges Skeene, formerly river-driver and 
now an Ishmael, because he has shot a moose-warden and 
committed other misdemeanours. “ Each after his kind,” 
says the Book, and, when the first bull-mooSe has bellowed, 
Skeene warily approaches the haunts of men and carries 
off Lois, nothing loth, the betrothed of his greatest foe- 
It is a perfect idyll, and its beauty is heightened by the 
inevitable tragedy that follows. 

The Pilot of Swan Creek. By Ralph Connor. (Hodder St 
Stoughton, 5 s.) 

When the Pilot of Swan Creek saves the life of a drunken 
traveller with grave consequences to himself, and a devoted 
adherent remarks : “ It was all blamed foolishness, but I 
guess, p'r’aps, that’s the best after all,” he supplies the key 
to much of Ralph Connor’s writing. Good-fellowship, 
friendship that withstands every strain put upon it, loyalty 
and courage, these he describes with sympathy and 
affection. He knows the struggles and the temptations of 
men who live under conditions that bring out the best and 
worst that is in them. Of the worst he gives but shadows; 
we know that it exists, but it is not insisted upon. Rather 
does he dwell upon the finer aspects of his characters, upon 
difficulties surmounted and temptations overcome, or 
describe in admirable and picturesque language some 
exciting or humorous adventure. Each of the four stories 
or sketches in the volume possesses an interest and charm 
of its own. Perhaps the description of the settler’s home, 
“Beyond the Marshes,” will most nearly touch the hearts 
of those readers who have seen son or daughter go forth 
to undergo similar experiences in a strange land. In all 
Ralph Connor’s books there is something strong, bracing, 
self-reliant, the outcome of unusual experiences, and an 
intimate knowledge of the men and life he describes with 
freshness and vigour. 


FINE ART 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 

Throughout the discussions and disputes in the Press 
which have followed the offer of the Rokeby Velasquez to 
the nation, there has run a general undercurrent of feeling 
that the trustees of the National Gallery were to blame in 
the matter, and the letter of Sir J. Murray Scott in the 
Times of November 24 rather tended to confirm that 
impression. In the first place, it seemed to indicate that 
the writer disapproved even the previous purchase by his 
colleagues of the Giorgionesque Titian which, apart from its 
intrinsic artistic value, is ranked by the general consent 
of more than one generation of scholars among the most 
important documents bearing upon a period unique in art 
history. Now, in preserving this masterpiece for England, 
the trustees adopted a course which met with the approval 
of all thinking men, though, indeed, sufficient justice, 
perhaps, was hardly done to their boldness in paying a 
large price to prevent the picture being lost to the 
country; the more so because the Ariosto is said to have 
been refused by the National Gallery some years before at 
a much lower price. 

A few critics, it is true, pointed outthat the Ariosto was 
not everywhere in a perfect state of preservation, but the 
criticism was hardly fair, since the picture had to be 
obtained in its present shape or not at all, and those 
who made the objection might well be asked where a 
similar picture could ever be obtained that was perfect. 

The second point raised, that of price, was even less 
revelant. It is useless to quarrel with what is an accom¬ 
plished fact. Unique pictures fetch unique prices, and 
there is really no means of judging what the limit of those 
prices in the future will be. To gain some incomparable 
and unrivalled masterpiece a millionaire mav be willing to 
spend in a lump his income for three or tour weeks, and 
that amount is more than the British nation is, appa¬ 
rently, in a position to invest. The expression of the 
idea that this enormous increase in market value is 
fictitious or ridiculous by so high an authority as Sir 
John Murray Scott, even in a controversy, cannot fail to 
weaken the cause which he, in common with his felloW 
trustees, must have at heart. 

All sensible men will, of course, be thankful when the 
National Gallery is controlled by some strong and experi¬ 
enced director, who will be on the alert to forestall private 
speculation when an all-important purchase is at stake. 
On the other hand, s fficient justice has not perhaps been 
done to the position of the trustees. The ideal director 
must be active, alert, rapacious. He might, indeed be 
compared to some goodly pike, now moving with appa¬ 
rent unconcern through the weedy corners of his native 
pool, no A’ poised in watchful inactivity, but always ready 
to wheel about in an instant and with a single snap of his 
jaws grip the prize for which he has been watching: 
whereas too often our public institutions seem to be directed 
by some stout and glittering carp, grubbing placidly in the 
rich mud of society, at perfect peace with his fellows, and 
rising majestically to the surface only when some kindly 
visitor throws him a piece of bread Considering the con¬ 
stitution of the National Gallery, it is clear that the second 
type of director would be far more comfortable to work 
with than the first, and it is perhaps natural that the 
Government and the trustees should hesitate before re¬ 
commending an appointment, even though the needs of the 
time call for the strongest man that can be found, and the 
meagre funds at their disposal for the most expert financing. 
A little mutual forbearance, however, would solve the first 
difficulty, but the question of money is not so easily 
settled. 

The Treasury grant to the Gallery is absurdly small, but 
it is perhaps difficult to expect much more from that 
source, under existing political conditions, without some 
special taxation. It is, then, upon voluntary contributions 
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that the trustees of the National Gallery and the National 
Art Collections Fund must alike rely, and on this score 
they have a real ground for complaint. Considering 
the enormous sums which change hands every year in 
connection with the purchase and sale of works of art, and 
the great wealth which thousands of residents in London 
still enjoy, it is disgraceful that the financial support 
accorded to the National Gallery should be so pitiful. 
From time to time some individual act of generosity has 
preserved us from positive shame, but it is evident that 
our sense of national responsibility towards the arts and 
their administration is still far from what it should be. 
When our emotions are keenly aroused, we may. perhaps, 
for a moment, experience the glow of virtuous self-sacrifice 
(especially if we see our names included in a fashionable 
subscription list), but it is rare for this sense of patriotism 
to be anything but momentary. When we feel inclined to 
accuse the trustees of lack of enterprise, do we not some¬ 
times forget that, were their efforts properly supported by 
a consensus of educated feeling, they might become in 
some ways very efficient helpers ? The trustees could give 
invaluable backing to a strong director. It is to such a 
director that we must look for speedy decision and for 
speedy action, but the prestige, political influence and 
social position of the trustees would strengthen his position 
immensely, both in bargaining with owners of works of art 
(a baronetcy, for instance, might sometimes obtain what 
money could not buy), and in bringing home to their fellow 
art-patrons the fact that their duties to the nation are not 
merely passive. 

England has now to fight to save her remaining master¬ 
pieces, as Italy did a few years ago, from the greater 
wealth, or enterprise, or culture (whichever way we put it, 
the fact is unpleasant) of America or Germany, and in the 
struggles cannot afford to neglect such valuable allies as the 
trustees might be were their capacities rightly employed 
and backed by public generosity and common sense. For 
that reason their action in the matter of the Rokeby 
Velasquez will be awaited with widespread interest. 

C. J. Holmes. 


PLAYING THE GAME 

A hundred years ago, if some maiden aunt produced nice 
little water-colours of charming little “ bits ” of English 
scenery, with cotton-wool trees and dolls’-houses, all in 
Paques grey and olive green with brown outlines, it was 
in pure naiveti and a genuine though small and weak love 
of nature and her limited art; and her timid soul never 
contemplated any exhibition other than in the “ keep¬ 
sakes ” of her friends. But of recent years a type of art 
has arisen which makes a brave show of the very defects 
inherent in amateur work of the past, an archaistic art, 
pretentious in its unpretentiousness, affected in its sim¬ 
plicity, which makes an idol of insipidity and a culte of 
incompetence. Messrs. Carfax appear to be inclined to 
make their galleries the home of this archaistic school to 
such an extent that we might almost call it the Carfax 
school. The latest recruit, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, has all 
the qualifications for inclusion in the membership. His 
trees, especially, are quite sufficiently like cushions of 
green rep and quite sufficiently unlike any known 
species of tree to call for approval. His “drawings,” 
the point of which is that there is no drawing, no single line 
that has any discoverable purpose or meaning, might be 
dismissed at once, if they were not significant of a retro¬ 
grade movement which is one of the most disastrous signs 
in English art of the present day, since not only do we find 
the taint in accomplished and learned painters like Mr. 
Roger Fry, Mr. Rich and Mr. Tonks, in artists of quite un¬ 
usual powers like Mr. Charles Shannon, Mr. Augustus John 
and Mr. Muirhead Bone, but even a painter with the 
record of superb achievement of Mr. Steer is dragged 
into the archaistic vortex. And observe—for this is the 
really disquieting point—it is not the older men who are 


repeating formulae which are learnt by rote, not Mr. 
Callow who is exhibiting at the “ Old ” Water-Colour Society 
works painted in 1842 and 1843 which put to shame these 
later productions, but the younger men who ought to be 
grimly fighting with nature and their own defects instead 
of yielding in a graceful capitulation. The artist must 
snatch the hot chestnuts himself out of the fire and not 
make a catspaw of the Old Masters. This is not playing 
the game. 

“Oh. but look at the horrid tastelessness of the Royal 
Academy, of the early pre-Raphaelites and of the Impres¬ 
sionists ! Surely you must admit that humble though they 
be, these pictures of Mr. Ponsonby do show taste.” 

That is precisely what they do not possess—taste of any 
kind, good, bad or indifferent. Insipidity is their essence 
and their aim. 

Once more, taste is not shown in negations. The 
avoidance of true colour, true tone, true drawing is not 
sufficient for the production of a work of art. Positively 
something must be said. And even positively Mr. Ponsonby, 
like others of the school, is guilty of a piece of bad taste 
that would have shocked Paul Sandby, Samuel Cozens or 
John Varley, in surrounding white clouds with a line of 
brown ink, especially as these lines are quite arbitrary 
and inexpressive. 

I have said that this decadent archaistic art is chiefly 
practised by the younger men, but there is one older artist 
of considerable powers whose influence in this tendency has 
been very great and not at all beneficial. If I spoke lately 
of Mr. Legros’s own work in terms that may have seemed 
almost ribald, it is because I conceive that his influence 
is on the whole to be deprecated. 

Those who have long fallen under the spell find them¬ 
selves unable to face nature with any courage or sim¬ 
plicity ; and, although at first it might seem singular, it 
is nevertheless a logical result that, in most cases, when an 
artist has at last shaken him off, he falls at once straight 
into the arms of the person whom he has been sedulously 
trained to avoid, whose name is Vulgarity. 

Indeed, it would seem that, if we really thought the 
talent of the present day a thing worthy to be fostered, 
our first proceeding would have to be to bum the National 
Gallery, South Kensington, and the Print Room; but since 
several other institutions, generally considered even more 
important than these, would have to go into the fire first, 
we must conclude that the public is right in its practical con¬ 
viction that the talent of the present day is not worthy of 
preservation at this or any other sacrifice. 

It is only fair to add that the pictures by Mrs. J. E. Talbot 
at the Carfax Gallery are excellent of their kind, showing 
much work, thought and observation. The studies of 
interiors are especially good, as unity of tone and lighting 
has been maintained without disturbance of the rich 
detail. These are lines on which first-rate work can be pro¬ 
duced, and it is odd that women seem to persist in taking 
their art seriously, whilst the men are mincing and capering. 
If all the young ladies who are now studying so seriously 
and passionately would turn their clever hands and eyes to 
the “ fake,” they could swamp the market. 

B. S. 


MUSIC 

THE QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The first two of the Symphony Concerts given by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. Henry J. Wood, were 
notable concerts in a sense that cannot be claimed for the 
third, that of December 2. Herr Strauss’s reappearance to 
conduct for the second time his much discussed “ Sym- 
phonia Domestica,” and Herr Kreissler’s supreme art in 
the performance of classical Concertos by Mozart and 
Viotti, were, each in its way, exceptionally interesting 
features and attracted exceptional audiences. It is only 
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fair to the Queen’s Hall audience, who have been so often, 
and with some justification, accused of megalomania, to 
note that it was Herr Kreissler’s appearance in the 
severely classical programme of November 18, which, if it 
did not produce the larger audience, at least turned away 
the greater number from the doors. 

The concert of Decemljer 2 was of a more normal kind. It 
began with an Adagio and Fugue for Strings, an example 
of Mozart’s academic, contrapuntal style, which, con¬ 
sidered as present-day music, is dull. For all his skill, 
strict fugue rarely, if ever, appears as Mozart’s most 
natural expression, and this work was not a very happy 
choice as an opening to the concert. It was followed by 
Dvorak’s Symphony, “ From the New World.” Listening 
to this delightfully fresh and spontaneous work, one is in¬ 
clined to doubt the favourite remark of critics that this 
is an age in which every one can score. Compared with 
Dvorak’s orchestration, that of almost every other modem 
composer appears muddy and unclean. It is, of course, 
true that there is a large stock of orchestral resources, the 
common property of every one, which enables almost any 
one to use the orchestra with effect, and the modern spirit 
of enterprise and experiment in conjunction with these 
has produced important results; but the unfailing cer¬ 
tainty of Dvorak is not to be found in any living composer. 
The ineffective pages of Richard Strauss are, in spite of all 
his mastery, or masterfulness, notorious; probably Elgar 
arrives nearer to completeness in this respect. But it is 
not only the scoring which makes this Symphony such a 
luxury to hear; the subject-matter is all sweet and fresh 
and healthy. It is no pot pourri of native tunes, as are 
so many modern works which strive after a national 
colouring. It is all his own, or impressed with his 
individuality, and yet flavoured by the quaint lightsome¬ 
ness or simple pathos of negro melody. No small part 
of the refreshment of this symphony, “From the New 
World,” is that it attempts to deal with no deep and soul¬ 
stirring subject: it minds not high things; its joys and 
sorrows and passions are all of the simple, childlike kind, 
which links it wonderfully with the early classical period, 
with Haydn especially. The title has a significance beyond 
its obvious one. for the music seems to come from a 
“ World so new and all ” as Rudyard Kipling has it. The 
first movement, with its dainty ingenuity and interweaving 
of tunes, and the slow movement which is so full of sweet 
sentiment that it barely escapes sentimentalism, were 
played on Saturday with ideal grace, and for sheer beauty 
of sound I have rarely enjoyed anything better. The 
Scherzo and last movement, tinged as they are with 
native barbarism, suffered a little from Mr. Wood’s tradi¬ 
tional barbaric reading; I mean that traditional frenzy 
with which he is wont to interpret Tschaikovski and 
Russian music generally. It a little marred the delicacy 
of Dvorak, but perhaps the fault lies partly with the com¬ 
poser, who in the last movement inclines towards the 
besetting sin of all the moderns, that of taking himself 
seriously. It is the utter absence of all pose which makes 
the earlier movements such an unalloyed pleasure. 

Of the latter part of the concert, it would be more pleasant 
to say nothing. With the appearance of Signor Busoni to 
play Liszt’s second piano concerto, joy fled. It is high time 
that performers and hearers alike refused to let themselves 
be dazzled by the brilliance of Liszt’s pianistic and orches¬ 
tral technique. When his compositions first appeared, it 
was, of course, unsafe and unfair to condemn them. His 
methods were so unprecedented, his command of every 
technical resource so absolute, that it necessarily took long 
to discover whether there was music underlying or not. 
But now Liszt is no longer new; every one of his once 
striking harmonic progressions has become a common¬ 
place; his glittering effects of piano scales and chord 
passages, which scarce one but himself could play, are the 
daily exercise of every pianist, and we are able, if we only 
will, to search to the bottom of it all, and to ask : Where is 
the music ? Is there any strong, coherent line of beauty 
existing beneath all this brilliant chaos ? In this particular 


concerto, that in A major, there certainly is none; as a 
composition it is worthless. It would probably be a 
technical feat too great for the capacities even of Liszt to 
compose a work of such dimensions, in which there was 
no gleam of musical melody, no spark of beautiful orches¬ 
tral colour or poignant harmony; but apart from such 
things, which occur occasionally as if by accident, there is 
no beauty in it, all is one pompous and dreary display of 
vulgar virtuosity. 

At this date, nearly sixty years after the first appearance 
of the work, one can and ought to say this dispassionately, 
and without fear of being accused of a personal prejudice. 
Music has passed on since Liszt made these daring 
experiments in 1848, and we are able to judge of the worth 
or worthlessness of each of them in a way that was impos¬ 
sible to his contemporaries. If a love of discovery and a 
spirit of bold adventure were the one qualification necessary 
to a composer, Liszt would assuredly be among the greatest; 
but as a matter of fact this is amongst the smallest of a 
composer’s needs. Indeed, it may be doubted whether a 
true genius is ever in the real sense of the word an 
experimentalist, as Liszt was. An innovator he must be 
to some extent, but his innovations proceed from inner 
conviction rather than from conscious experiment. The 
experimentalist may be the forerunner of the composer, 
and this much must be conceded to Liszt, that he made a 
new kind of composition possible. 

The ovation which Signor Busoni received at the end of 
his performance was an acknowledgment of his triumphant 
mastery of technical difficulties, and of course had nothing 
to do with the music, except as the opportunity for the 
display of this mastery. It is perhaps the most generous 
attribute of English audiences that they applaud what is 
given them, whether it be music or gymnastics, and do not 
quarrel with it for not being other than it is. Hence the 
popularity of the so-called “variety” entertainment. 
But at Queen’s Hall we are justified in expecting to hear 
music, and music only; if this concerto could be trans¬ 
ferred from there to the Coliseum or the London Hippo¬ 
drome, I for one should not quarrel with its continued 
popularity in its new surroundings. 

The concert closed with Weber’s “ Euryanthe ” Overture, 
a work which, despite its charm, was scarcely sufficient to 
unify such widely different elements as those which com¬ 
posed the programme. The management of these concerts 
wisely tries to include music of very different types, and 
this can be done with complete success in a single pro¬ 
gramme. One felt no discrepancy between the different 
elements of the first concert, the Mozart Suite for wind 
instruments, the Elgar Variations and the “Symphonia 
Domestica; ” but this Liszt Concerto “ with harsh din 
broke the fair music.” 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have not followed closely the correspondence on the Poe 
question. But one point seems to me quite clear. We may safely 
neglect the view (whatever it is) of one who calls Rossetti’s “Sister 
Helen" trash. The " Pharmaceu’tria’’ of Theocritus has fired the 
imagination of many poets, and inspired them with a desire to try to 
reproduce in their own tongue its weird and haunting spell. Of 
these none—not even Virgil—has gone nearer to the magic touch than 
Rossetti. “The May Queen ” and “Faustine" would rank as great 
poems, were it not that their authors have done so many far finer 
things. I do not know “ The Romaunt of Margret," but I feel sure 
it must be very good seeing that to Mr. Coventry it appears to be 
“ trash." 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

POE'S REFERENCE TO TENNYSON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the correspondence which has followed Mr. Coventry’s 
article on the “ Lyric style," while certain remarks of Poe's re Tenny¬ 
son have been quoted from Poe’s lecture on " the poetic principle,' 
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injustice has, in my opinion, been done to Poe and indirectly to 
Tennyson. Poe’s reason for regarding Tennyson as “ the noblest poet 
who ever lived.” was, in his own words, on account of his “ ethereal ” 
quality. Let us quote Poe's exact words : 

“ From Alfred Tennyson—although in perfect sincerity I regard him 
as the noblest poet that ever lived—I have left myself time to cite only 
a brief specimen. I call him and think him the noblest of poets—not 
because the impressions he produces are, at all times, the most pro¬ 
found—not because the poetical excitement which he induces is at all 
times the most intense—but because it is at all times the most ethereal: 
in other words the most elevating and the most pure. ” (The italics are 
Poe's own in the reprint of his essay.) 

At that time Tennyson had just published “ The Princess,” "his last 
long poem,” which Poe proceeds to quote: “ Tears, idle tears, I know 
not what they mean." Was it not a remarkable judgment in a young 
man of twenty-two ? Did it not forecast all that Tennyson became to 
his generation ? We had not “ In Memoriam " until a later date, and 
Tennyson at the period of Poe's reference was not the great poet he 
has since become, although attracting attention. That Tennyson’s 
''morbidity,” as quoted by one of your correspondents from "In 
Memoriam,” attracted Poe is an hallucination. Poe’s prescience as to 
the genius of Tennyson was, I repeat, one of the most remarkable 
cases of insight that criticism has ever afforded. For if Tennyson is 
not " the most ethereal . . . the most elevating and the most pure,” 
what is he ? He is, beyond a doubt, the Sir Gahahad of literature— 

“ My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure '' 

—who never wrote a line he would wish away, whose whole life-search 
was the highest, the noblest, that man could dream. That Poe could 
not appreciate Wordsworth—of whom Tennyson learnt much of 
nature, but not of art—is no reason why he should have been mistaken 
in estimating Wordsworth's great successor. The critic who so blames 
Poe is as partial in recognition of Tennyson's claims, as he accuses 
Poe of being in " not reverencing Wordsworth.” I have been a Words¬ 
worthian for many years and recognise him as perhaps the greatest 
influence in our modem literature, because the truth be sang was 
greater than the singing; but this worship, to which I confess, does 
not blind me to the fact that Tennyson, a greater lyrical genius in his 
expression and the elevation of his thought (he is essentially a lyric 
poet), is the noblest poet that ever lived. Poe was right, and the last 
half of the nineteenth century believed it so. 

This acknowledgment of Tennyson does not in any way interfere 
with Wordsworth’s position. He may be a greater imaginative poet— 
he is certainly a more original one—but in noble ethereal sentiment 
and conception of beauty m art and appertaining to the soul of man, 
he must in this one element yield to Tennyson, and he would not have 
grudged to have done so had he lived to know him entirely, as we do. 
He saw enough to enable him to say “ he is the best of our living 
poets.” 

Barnapd George Hoars. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE AND HIS CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I wonder if Poe distrusted Wordsworth more than Browning 
did, or rated him lower than FitzGerald did Mrs. Browning ? If so, 
does the attitude of these poets '' speak little for their Judgment or 
charity" ? According to Mr. J. B. Wallis, it would seem so. 

November 21. John B. Tabb. 

[1 Owing to pressure on our space some letters on “ Modern 
Irish ” are held over till next week.] 
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EDINBURGH: Edina Works, Easter Road, and so St. Andrew Street, 
LONDON: 7 Paternoster Square, B.C. 


“An Ideal book Tor a Christmas prosont to any 
friend with a tasto Tor good literature.’’ 

REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER. 

By E. H. LACON WATSON. Price 3/6 

READ THE LATEST REVIEW. 

" Mf- Lacon Watson is in his happiest mood in this volume of domestic essays. No 
one, since the great Elia, has so caught the spirit of the cv<ay, humorous, semi- 
melancholy, quite fanciful, as Mr. Watson. This small collection deals in the quietest 
and most unobtrusive manner with the little things of daily mani.-d life. The arrival 
of a new dog, the arrangement of the furniture, the fond regret and reminiscence of 
bachelor freedom, only indulged in by those born to be married, a re, each of them, the 
subject of some light and delightful paper. Some readers may regard the volume and 
its contents as unwarrantably slight; but in the days of heavy su> jects, ponderously 
treated, is there not room for an author who treats of the usual and the. <mmonplace with 
a reasonable fancy, a gay ratiocination that stimulates as well as amuses? * Botany/ 
'A Seaside Holiday/ ‘Cats/ ‘Cookery/ ‘The Coming of the I Jog/ Burglars/ 
are a few of the subjects treated. There is, too. another advantage nowadays m the 
discursive kind of social commentary. We are getting, many of us, t.»o content to rest 
on the thing observed ; to register an impression, and there stay, vac mt of criticism, 
approval or blame. There is nothing of this in Mr. Watson. He shares his feelings 
with you, his anger or his mirth ; and you feel that there is in his writing that touch of 
responsive humanity which makes the English essayists some of the most companionable 
of the world’s authors. And for the sake of that tonch who would not condone far 
greater faults than lightness of subject and frailty of treatment ? "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER. 

BROWN, LANGHAM and CO., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


1000 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY 

The Editor of the DAILY HAIL YEAR-BOOK is convinced that the con¬ 
tents and nature of the “ Daily Mail Year-Book " have only to be known to secure for it 
as large a sale as that of the Dally Mall itself. 

The Yeap-Book is a new book each year. It is a complete handbook to all the 
Questions Of the Day, giving concise and lucid details of the problems which 
will interest men in the coming year. It deals with Social, Political, Financial, Educa¬ 
tional, Commercial, Literary, Religious, and many other questions. It contains Special 
Articles by well-known men. It has a splendid index by which its thousands of facts may 
be found with ease. It is a complete companion to the newspaper, and is unlike any 
other book published. 

A BOOK FOR THE OENEftAL ELECTION. 

To Induce people to read the DAILY MAIL YBAR-BOOK. 

and thus f know its vulue, the Editor makes this offer: 

He will send ten volumes of the Harmsworth Library to each of the 
.me hundred reader.— 1000 Books In all— who will .end to him 
the be.tcntici.nt of the " Daily Mail Year Book” for 1906. 

No criticism to exceed one hundred words. The only other condition 
i. that the criticism shall be written and sent to the 
Bdltor by January 31, 1908, on the pa(e left blank for that purpose. 

The DAILY MAIL YEAR-BOOK for 1906 

Price 1/6 is now Ready. 

It can be bad at any Bookseller’s or Newsagent's, or anil be lent post f.ee for is. tod. 
on .ending to The Publishers, Carmelite House. Carmelite Street, E.C. 


Carnations and Pinks. 

Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 38. 6d. net. 


Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 


Books for Christmas. 

A. & F. DENNY have just issued a List of the 
most Recent and Noteworthy Books of the Season, 
including Books for Chi'dren and for Presents. 

Post free on application to 

A. a* F. DENNY, 147 ST!AND, W.C. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Incorporated] ASSURANCE [A.D. 1720. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITAKTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 

Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 

Fur full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE 1 ', E C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 



Watermans 
Ideal 

Fountain Fen 

The Best 
Pen Made 
and the 

MOST ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

There is no better gift than a Waterman's 
Ideal. It is useful to every one who 
write*, a constant help, and a daily re¬ 
minder to the recipient of your kindness. 

Mr. S. R. CROCKETT, the eminent novelist, writes : 

"I find to give a*»y a Waterman's Ideal it (o make a 
friend for life." 

We not only say that Waterman’s Ideal Is 
the best Fountain Pen made—we Insist that 
every pen shall say so too, by sheor msrtt 

From 10s. 6d. In Silver and Gold for presentation. 

Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Booklet post free from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 
OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY 

FOLIO EDITION, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divi'ions or the V.rit.u* iVuitri'- 

ot the World. 

zio MAPS and a LIST OF NAMES, with Latitudes and Lougitu i.*s. Siz* when shut 
I/ by 23 inches. Weight 25 lbs. Import .1 foil), h.t'f-rmrocco extra, i 1. 

DETAILED PROSPECTUS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS. 

PRICES: Mounted on rollers and vsr ished.dSt. 

Mounted to fold in morocco ease, 60s. 

Mounted on spring roller, £5. 

LIST OF SERIES: 

ENGLAND AND WALES. The most Comprehensive Work of 

Reference which has been preeented to the public in the shape of a Map. 

Size 54 by 62 inches; Seal' 74 miles to an inch. 

EUROPE. The Largest and most Detailed Map of Europe published ; 

invaluable for Office or Library. 

Size 65 by 58 inches ; Scale 50} miles to an inch. 

ASIA. Exhibiting the Empires and other States of the Continent, with a 

stricter regard to their actual boundaries and divisions than has yet been attempted in 
any publication of the kind. 

Size 63 by 38 inches; Scale xxo miles to an inch. 

AFRICA. Embodying the Results of the most Recent Explorations, and 

presenting on a large scale an accumulation of all the facts known with regard to this 
continent. 

Size 65 by 58 inches ; Scale 94^ miles to an inch. 

NORTH AMERICA. A Compendium of Political, Historical, and 

Geographical Facts connected with that division of the American Continent. 

Size 58 by 65 inches; Scale 83$ miles to an inch. 

SOUTH AMERICA. Showing the most Recent Political Boundaries 

of the Various Stat s, and the General Geography of the Continent. 

Size 58 by 65 inches; Scale 83$ miLs to an inch. 

AUSTRALASIA. Including Tasmania, New Zealand, New Guinea, 

etc., and an Inset Chart of the World. 

Size 63 by 38 inches ; Scales 64) miles to an inch. 

DETAILED LIST GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 



L&C. 
HARDTMUTHS 

kohtnoor 


IS YOUR 
PENCIL I 
KOH-I-NOOR 
OR ONLY AN 
IMITATMNI 

There are no better pencils made than 
L. & C. Hardtmuth’s Koh-I-Noor. The 
merit lies in the lead. In the seleeted 
wood, and in the workmanship. Using 
a Koh-I-Noor is like drawing silk over 
the paper-so smooth. 

KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 


are economical, reliable, and satisfactory. 

One Koh-I-Noor will outlast six ordinary pencils. 

Pric«’ 3d. each, 3-. 6<1. per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, etc* 
L. Sc C. H \Rl) r.MUTH, 12 Goldkn Lane, London, E C. 



JOSEPH 

GILLOTTS 


Do you like a Stub Pen ? The “ J G." is 
perfect for all who use a broad-pointed pen. 
Far better than the ordinary “J” or any 
other broad-pointed pens. It has a smooth 
and easy action, due entirely to its special 
quality. 

“JQ’m” are 2s. 6d. a gross black ; 3s. 6d. a gross gilt. 

Joseph Gillott's Pens in Sixpenny or Gross Boxes, of Stationers, 
etc. Sample Card of Pens free on receipt of address and penny 
stamp (postage). Sample Box of Thirty Pens, assorted for 
testing, Seven Stamps. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, 37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Ballantyne & Co. Limited, London, and Published at the Offices of COUNTRY Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 

Gko. Newnes, Ltd. Southampton Street, Strand. 
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9 Cftriitmai Course of Rectum. 

P OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W, 

Professor HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., will on Thursday next (December a8), at 
3 o’clock, begin a Course of Six Illustrated Lec¬ 
tures (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “ Astro- 
noMY.” Subscription (for Non-Members) to this 
Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, Half 
a Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the 
Institution. 


UNIVERSIT Y OF E DINBURGH. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS: 

(i) PURE and APPLIED MATHEMATICS, 
(a) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

T HE UNIVERSITY COURT will, on Monday, 
January 15,1906,or some subsequently, pro¬ 
ceed to the appointment of (1) AN ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINER IN PURE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS—to examine in connection with 
the following examinations: (a) Preliminary Ex¬ 
amination in Mathematics (Lower Standard); 
(i) M. A. Examination (Ordinary), Mathematics; 
(c) M.A. Examination (Honours), Mathematics and 
Mathematical Physics; (d) B.Sc. Examination, 
Mathematics, Dynamics (for Degree in Engineer¬ 
ing; and (2) AN ADDITIONAL EXAMINER IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, to examine in 
connection with the following Examinations: 
(a) Preliminary Examination, Natural Philosophy 
(Medical old regulations); ( b) M.A. Examination 
(Ordinary), Natural Philosophy; (r) M.A. Exami¬ 
nation (Honours), Experimental Physics; (d) B.Sc. 
Examination, Natural Philosophy, Experimental 
Physics, Physics (Public Health); (e) M.B., Ch.B. 
Examination, Physics. 

The term of office is four years from January 1, 
1906, in each case. Particulars as to Remuneration 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 
with whom Candidates should lodge, on or before 
Tuesday, January 9, 1906, twenty copies |of their 
application, and twenty copies of any testimonials 
they may desire to present. One copy of the Appli¬ 
cation should be signed. Candidates who send in 
testimonials must not send more than four. 

M. C. TAYLOR. 
Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh. 

December 8, 1905. 


Education 


'THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE WORKS OF 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FEME. HOLLY!i, • PIMBMKI SQOAU, L0NB0M, *. 

Illustrated Catalogues la penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


Apt Gallery. 


E arly British school—shep¬ 
herds WINTER EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.— Shepherd's Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


Books fop Sale, etc. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 

BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 

A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. 

By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols., 4to, 1678 pp., £ 3 3s. 
BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunton; 

And all Booksellers. 

B ertram dobell> 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and 
PUBLISHER, 

77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au¬ 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


J. POOLE & CO. 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

AU inquiries as to Prices of Books ill our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 

P UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata¬ 
logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


IRVING’S SHAKESPEARE, Original Edition, 

^ equal to new, 8 vols. 4to, half Roxburgh, £,3 3s. ; another 
copy in cloth, £2 2s.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canter- 
bury. 


THE SALMON RIVERS OF SCOTLAND, 

^ Shooting and Salmon Fishing, Deer Stalking, all by 
Grimble, illustrated by Thorkurn and others, bound vellum 
backs, paper sides, 4to, sis. each, Kegan Paul, loot.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

T HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, In 
old style grey wrapper, unent edges, mailed free on 
request. 

Thomas B. Moshbr, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


DEVICE8 AND DESIRE8* 

New Poems. By P. HABBKRTON LULHAM 

” Thjffmuch that is delicately felt and finely expressed* 
« Doctor ’ is admirable/’—W illiam Archer. 

verses are the expression of a fine temperament, 
touched with a fine sympathy for fine ideals, emotions, and 
moods, all through these poems one feels a brave comradeship, 
a cosmopolitan consciousness of the unity of life. The love 
poems are very spontaneous. They ring clean and clear. 
They are free from affectation, and dominated by a desire to 
from the insincerities of convention/’— Jams- Douglas. 

He rings manfully, with genuine passion and a great 
variety of ideas/*—T he Times. 

;; Excellently original ideas.”— St. James's Gazette. 

Depth of feeling, and powers of orig<nal imagery, which 
ar f<TL rare ?* ‘k* 7 wc, come/’— The Daily Telegraph. 

The writing^ simple an«i clear, the observa ion charming, 
and the passion indubitable.”—T he Daily Chr nicls. 

“ *h>nk it (• Heart Husbandry *) an admirable sonnet well 
worthy of a place in any sonnet anthology of the present 
decade/’— The Daily News. 

•BRTMLEY JOHNSON & INCH, 35 Leicester Sq. t/» net. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 

ftVftrv kinri hnnaVtt at fair nriraa Iav on«Vi 


Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
ellers’ Row). 


T HE Academy of Love, 1641 

The Age of Bronze, a pamphlet, 1623 
The Anti-Corn Law Circular, July 23 and Dec. 10, 1839 
Thea'rical Recorder, 2 vols, 1805-6 
The Battle of Marathon, a poem, 1820 
The Bride s Tragedy, 1822 
The Cenci, a tragedy in five acts, Italy. 1819 
The Christian Year, 2 vols, 1827, or vol z 

The Commissioner, 1843, in monthly parts, or cloth, or any 
parts 

The Cracks of the Day, 1641 

The Curse of Minerva (a poem), 18x2 

The Deserted Village, 1770 

The Devil’s Walk, a broadside, 1812 

The Discovery of New Britain, by Edward Blain and others, 
8vo, London, 1651 

The Dramatic Scorpion, a satire, 1818 
The Eagle, a magazine, 12 vols, 1859-83 
The Engliriiman’s Magazine, 1831, or any parts 
The Fortunate Mistress, X724 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, 
X 7 tx, or earlier 

The Gentleman's Recreation, 1686 

The Governor and Company of Connecticut and Michigan 
Indians, 4to, London f 1767 

The History of John Gilpin, printed for J. Fielding, M.D., 

The Humourist, 4 vols, 1810-20, of any odd vols or parts of 
The Idler, a Magazine of Fiction, 6 parts, 1856 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ARRIAN’S COURSING, Greek Text, English 
Notes (Dent).— H. Johnson, Rennes University. 


Typewriting: 


r I TYPEWRITING.—Novels, gd. 1000, reduction 
1 for quantities and regular work. Translations. 
—Miss Handley, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under¬ 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. 
from iod. per 1000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING ; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. <7^ M. L., 7 Vernon 
Roa& now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


NOW READY PRICE 3a. 6d. 

DIFFERENT 

DRUMMERS 

BY 

EVELYNE E. RYND, 

Author of 44 Mrs. Green,” 44 The Riggleses. 9 

Times .—“The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
componions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer*; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green* is only part of her literary outlook, for she toucheswith real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Norm*ndy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 

NOW READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

2 Volt., 25/- net, by poet 25/8. Volt. I and 2, 12/8 each net, 
by poit 12/11 each. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


NOW READY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/0 net. 


POLO 

PAST AND PRESENT 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/0 net, by post, 13/- 

Field .—“‘Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the Information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting <ho reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where¬ 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of nard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of .Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 
appeudix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.** 


SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
2 Voli., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vole. I and 2, 12/ eaeb net, 
by poet I2/II eaeb. 

FISHING 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Feady. In Two Volumes 
With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 150 Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams. 

2 Vols„ 25/- net. by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/8 eaeb 
net, by post IS/- each. 


Roses for English Gardens 

Bv Mis* OERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates, ids. 6d. net. 


Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. fid. net. 


Wall and Water Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of " Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, las. 6d. net. 

The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every. Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
a is. net. 


Gardening for Beginners. 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. las. 6d. net. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of “ The Garden." las. fid net. 


Volumes I. and 11 . 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. 2s. net each. 


The Fruit Garden 

By QEORQE BUNYARband OWEN THOMAS. Price ais. net 
507 pages. Size 10J by in. 


Sweet Violets and Pansies, 

and Violets from Mountain and Plain 

Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
" The Garden," Author of “ Trees and Shrubs," etc. 

Price 3s. fid. net 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. fid. net. 


Carnations and Pinks 

Written by Expert* and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net 


Published at the Offcces of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 

Digitized b 
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and picturesque literary style. He has already been made 
the victim of the modern fashion of writing biographies of 
people in their lifetime, in which misfortune his fellow 
sufferers are the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 


On January 5 , however, Mr. Churchill will come before 
the public in a new role —that of biographer, for it is then 
that his Life of his father is to be published. The book.it 
is understood, will deal chiefly with the memorable ten 
years during which the late Lord Randolph Churchill was 
perhaps the most striking figure in English politics. Mr. 
Churchill has had the advantage of the advice and assist¬ 
ance of Lord Randolph’s old friend and ally, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. The appearance of the book on the eve of 
the General Election will assuredly add to its interest. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

The inclusion of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice as Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with a peerage, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill as Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, adds considerably to the interest of the Ministry 
from a literary point of view. Lord Edmond is safe rather 
than brilliant, as his recent Life of Lord Granville 
showed, for, with all submission to a certain eminent 
critic, the book can by no means be ranked among the 
great biographies in the English language. Lord Edmond’s 
grandfather on his mother’s side was a Frenchman, the 
Comte de Flahault, and he himself is a master of the 
language of diplomacy—in which, by the way, it is whis¬ 
pered that his chief. Sir Edward Grey, is not conspicuously 
proficient. Indeed, if we mistake not, Lord Edmond 
published, some seven years ago in Paris, an edition of 
the letters of the Abbe Monelet, who gives inter alia a 
lively account of his visit to Bowood towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


Lord Edmond's first work of any importance was his 
Life of his own greatgrandfather, the second Earl of 
Shelburne and first Marquis of Lansdowne. These three 
volumes, now just thirty years old, give a most minute and 
painstaking account of one of the real grands seigneurs of 
English political history—a man, moreover, of fine taste in 
literature and art. Ten years ago Lord Edmond produced 
a biography of another ancestor of his, Sir William Petty, 
that man of universal genius of whom we hear in Pepys’s 
Diary. More lately still Lord Edmond wrote a biography 
of that Duke of Brunswick who played so great a part in 
the history of Europe both during and after the French 
Revolution. 


As for Mr. Winston Churchill, he is, of course, remark¬ 
able for many things. From a literary point of view he is 
likely to be remembered, apart from his books, as being a 
“limb” of one of the most curious literary “ doubles ” on 
record, for there is another Winston Churchill, almost 
exactly three years older than himself, who leapt into fame 
at exactly the same time, ip America, and who was for a 
long time continually being confused with his English 
namesake. While the American Mr. Churchill was pro¬ 
ducing what they call in America “ big sellers "—such as 
“The Celebrity,” “Richard Carvel," and “The Crisis” 
—the English Mr. Churchill, who is, of course, half an 
American himself, was relating to an appreciative public 
stories of what Kipling calls “the real thing,’’ in which 
he had himself served. “ The story of the Malakand Field 
Force,” which was facetiously re-phristeped “Advice to 
Generals, by a Subaltern,” “The River War,” being the 
story of the re-conquest of the Soudan, “ London to Lady¬ 
smith vid Pretoria, and “ Ian Hamilton’s March in all 
t^ese books this ripe statesman if«: npthing is more foolish 
than to suppose that Mr. Churchill either is, or ever has 
been, a boy) shows himself the master of a singularly clear 


Mr. Justice fcekewich has caused quite a flutter in legal 
dovecotes by his decision in “ Macmillan v. Dent.” The 
question for settlement in this case was really one of title. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., claimed as assignees of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., who, in 1895 , bought, for £ 250 , from 
the descendants of one Robert Lloyd the copyright in 
sixteen letters written by Charles Lamb, with the exclusive 
right of publishing them. Mr. Dent, in 1903 , bought 
for £250 the originals of the letters, and subsequently pur¬ 
chased all the rights of the legal personal representatives of 
Charles Lamb. The decision, curiously, does not deal with 
the equities of the rival assignors. Mr. Justice Kekewich 
contented himself with laying down the rule that after the 
writer’s death the copyright in letters belongs to the 
proprietor of the manuscript. 


A truly ponderous weight of judicial authority is thus 
called in question. It is true, as Sir Frederick Pollock 
points out, that there may be a distinction between the 
right to restrain the unauthorised publication of corre¬ 
spondence and a right of sale and assignment, but so far as 
the negative right is concerned, it has been settled law for 
over one hundred and fifty years, that authors or their 
executors retain full control over all unpublished letters. 
The unauthorised publication of the letters of Pope, Swift, 
Lord Chesterfield, and, a hundred years later, of those of 
Lord Lytton, was promptly restrained. J udge after judge 
has decided that, while the property in the paper is in the 
receiver, or owner, the copyright remains in the writer or 
his representatives. 


It is to be hoped that, as well as the question of title in 
this present case—which seems to have been left uncertain 
—the legal problem will, as Mr. Justice Kekewich himself 
naively suggested, reach a satisfactory solution in the Court 
of Appeal. Otherwise a new terror will have been added to 
life, if it is to go unchallenged that anybody who happens 
to get possession of private correspondence can print it. 


Some personal relics of Milton have recently been 
deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Through the 
kindness of Bodley’s Librarian, Mr. Nicholson, we have 
been privileged to inspect these relics. It is also interesting 
to note that two unique volumes are at present to be seen 
in the show-cases. The one is a collection of tracts fire- 
sented by Milton and accompanied by a letter: the other 
a copy of the shorter poems containing a Latin Ode to 
John Rous, a former librarian, beginning “ Gemelle cultu 
simplici gaudens liber,” sent in answer to his request that 
Milton would replace a volume that was missing. 


But the new relics possess a greater personal interest 
than mere books. There is a tortoise-shell writing-case* 
about four inches long, one and a half inches broad, and 
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half an inch deep. The greater number of the instruments 
have gone: the dividers and three thin ivory tablets have 
survived. This relic is authenticated by an affidavit signed 
by a Mr. R. Lovekin in 1740 to the effect that the case was 
given him “ by my aunt Mrs. Milton, widdow of Poet 
Milton.” It can be traced back, therefore, to the poet’s 
third wife, Elizabeth, nte Marshall, who retired in 1674 to 
a farm at Wintaston, near Nantwich. Possibly this dainty 
little case was a present to John from the “ late espoused 
saint ” of the famous sonnet. But those of us who have 
loved Miss Manning’s genre-study of Mary Powell prefer to 
imagine that the young bride gave it to her husband during 
that first strange month in the lodgings in Aldersgate 
Street. If so, it was a sensible present, for Milton must 
often have used the tablets to make a note of some thought 
from his “ industrious and select reading.” On the steel 
foot of the case is a nearly circular raised part, presumably 
used for a seal, although, as an old paper quaintly expresses 
it: “he did intend to have his coat of arms engraved 
on it.” 


A leather and tortoise-shell snuff-box brings home to us 
a human trait. Will admirers be shocked to hear that 
even the Puritanical Milton indulged in snuff ? The rich 
red of the shell is noticeable. A memorandum by the 
depositor’s father, the late Mr. William Milton Bridger, 
who claims to be a collateral descendant of the poet, says 
that it was given to Milton by the Duke of Richmond, 
when he was going out as Ambassador to France. This is 
probably the third Duke, who wrote “ An Elegie on his 
Grace the Illustrious Charles Stuart.” A touch of snuff 
or a taste for poetry made them kin. We are not sure 
whether this Duke ever visited France in an official 
capacity. He went to Denmark as Ambassador, but 
apparently only went to Paris on pleasure. This possible 
error, however, does not invalidate the authority of the 
relic, and we are grateful to the depositor and to the 
Bodleian for making it possible for the world to see these 
treasures. 


The King’s School, Canterbury, has lately been cele¬ 
brating two of its most famous sons, William Harvey and 
Walter Pater. A new science laboratory bears the name 
of the man who discovered the circulation of the blood; 
naturally this journal is more interested in the simple 
tablet commemorating the great humanist and master of 
style. Pater was fourteen when he went to the King’s 
School in 1853, and he left it for Queen's College, Oxford, 
in 1858. The influence of those years was deep and 

F Ermanent, as may be seen in the curious “Imaginary 
ortrait ” which he contributed to the New Review under 
the title of “Emerald Uthwart.” The first part of this 
exquisite and moving story is autobiographical without 
disguise. Uthwart comes from Pater’s beautiful old home, 
Chase Lodge, Enfield—now alas! destroyed—and feels 
intensely the different beauty of the Cathedral with its 
Angel Steeple, “ the long, finely weathered, leaden roof, and 
the great square tower, gravely magnificent, emphatic from 
the first view of it over the grey down above the hop¬ 
gardens.” Nothing is omitted, even to the purple tassel 
peculiar to Canterbury which the young scholar wears on 
nis “mortar-board.” The Dark Entry is no more than 
mentioned; Ingoldsby’s legend of Nell Cook would hardly 
appeal to Pater. Those of his contemporaries who survive 
agree that he was a serious, reserved boy, rather idle until 
he reached the Sixth Form, and that he was no good at 
games. Yet Uthwart makes a wonderful swipe, at cricket 
in the Green Court, the ball sailing right over the long 
back of the Cathedral. Otherwise the story seems to 
contain a perfect picture of Pater’s school days. 


In fact the associations of Canterbury appealed to Pater 
for more reasons than his delight in the beauty of “ the 
rich heraldries of the blackened and mouldering cloister, 


the ruined overgrown spaces where the old monastery 
stood, the stones of which furnished material for the 
rambling prebends’ houses now ‘ antediluvian ’ in their 
turn.” In the first place, when the Paters came from 
Holland and settled at Olr.ey, they established the curious 
custom of bringing up their sons as Roman Catholics and 
their daughters as Anglicans. Pater's father, who left 
the Catholic Church, was the first to break this tradition, 
but “ Emerald Uthwart ” is full of signs of the unconscious 
influence of the old faith. Secondly, Walter Pater had as 
a boy communed long with Keble at Hursley, and it was 
then his ambition to take orders in the Church of England. 
Later, at Oxford, he thought of becoming a Unitarian 
minister, and finally, as we know, he abided content in his 
exquisite humanism. But in his youth “ Emerald Uth¬ 
wart ” shows how the mingled ecclesiastical and military 
glories of Canterbury seized his imagination as probably 
no other place could have done. 


Reference was made in our last week’s issue to the cir¬ 
cumstances which render two of the latest recipients of 
the Nobel peace awards somewhat unfriendly towards one 
another. In fact, the extreme nationalistic views of 
Baroness von Suttner seem somewhat to chill her peace 
proclivities when Germany's interests are in question : she 
was greatly disgusted when Sienkiewics suggested to her 
that dismembered Poland had a prior claim on Europe to 
the distant and dubious rights of the Boers, and, as we 
have previously pointed out, she declined to make any 
protest against Teutonic tyranny. Through the courtesy 
of a correspondent we are now enabled to furnish the full 
text of Henryk Sienkiewics’s historic reply to the lady and 
her partner. Privy Councillor Forster, of Berlin. The 
following are its terms: “ You, Madame and Herr Forster, 
are both of German nationality, and your noble minds 
never asked whether greater wrong is not done in your 
very neighbourhood than to the Boers; namely to an 
entire people in the heart of Europe. It appears to me 
bitter irony and an incredible inconsistency that you ask 
me to interfere by signing your appeal on behalf of the 
Boers, who are, doubtless, brave men; and that you 
ignore, because you refuse to see, the thousand times more 
pitiful and painful condition of the Poles in Posen, in 
Prussian Silesia, and everywhere in Prussia. Ask yourself 
whether such a state of affairs could exist under British 
rule ? Before occupying yourself with Africa, take an 
interest in Europe. There a gigantic task of humanitarian 
work is within your reach. Try to elevate the spirit of 
the German nation to that noble sentiment which made a 
British Minister devote his life to the redress of Irish 
wrongs. Leave the English in peace because they will 
themselves find the way you want them to take, and give 
your energy rather to the elevation of political morals, 
and to the strengthening of national conscience nearer 
home.” 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. C. W. C. Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls, who was elected on Saturday last to 
the Chichele Professorship of Modern History at Oxford 
in succession to the late Professor Montagu Burrows. 
Mr. Oman may almost be said to have a right to the post, 
as he had acted as deputy to Professor Burrows for some 
five years. He was a scholar of Winchester, giving his 
name to his “ roll,” and Senior Scholar of New College; 
he took two firsts and the Lothian at Oxford and is a 
member of the British Academy. His books are too well 
known to historians and the public to need mention here. 


We notice one or two interesting books in the collection 
of the late Mr. C. D. Harrod, which is to be sold by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., of Mount Street, on 
January 4 next, at Culverwood, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex: 
Wood’s “ Topography, or Beauties of Nature displayed,” 
with plates by W. Daniell (calf, 1807); “ The Sportsman 
Cabinet: a Delineation of Dogs used in Field Sports,” 
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plates after Reinagle by J. Scott, and cuts by Bewick 
(2 vols. uncut, 1803); Aldam’s “Flees and the Art of 
Artyfichall Flee-making ” (1876); Struys's “Voyages” 
(1673); £ssop, with Ogilby’s notes, plates by Holland 
(russia, 1668); “Slap at the Church,” with engravings by 
Cruikshank, etc. (1832): “Low Life, or one half the 
world knows not how the other half lives,” with an 
address to Mr. Hogarth, with a scarce and curious series 
of engravings, caricatures, etc. (half morocco, 1764); a 
first edition of Bunyan’s “Discourse upon the Pharisee 
and the Publican"; Thomson’s “Orpheus Caledonius, or 
a Collection of Scotch Songs settoMusick” (1733); “ Real 
Life in Ireland ” (1822), and a ninth edition, with supple¬ 
mentary volumes, of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica," in 
oak book-case. The same sale includes some fine fifteenth-, 
sixteenth-, and seventeenth-century armour bought at the 
Chalfont Park, St. Ethelbert, Norwich, Lawson Tait and 
Countess of Egmont sales, besides a Sidney Cooper, some 
good sporting prints in colours, and a little good china 
and furniture. 


The publication of the present issue of the “ Literary 
Year Book” recalls its early precursor. The “Catalogue 
of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors of Great Britain now 
Living” (in 1788) might well be called the first Literary 
Year Book. The author, with a mock modestv savouring 
of the highest conceit, says in the preface that the book “ is 
so new in design ... we might consider ourselves as the 
innovators of a new science and lordly rank with the 
Aristotles, the Lockes, and the Newtons of Literature. . . . 
But we are not willing for our own sakes to overrate the 
merit we possess," and he plaintively appeals for corrections 
and additions for future editions. 


The following is a portion of the entry relating to Robbie 
Burns. The date should of course be 1786, but this is one 
of the points the hypercritical will lay his finger on, a 
practice the author deprecated. "... A ploughman in 
the county of Ayr. ... He was introduced to notice by a 
paper in a periodical publication, called the Lounger (an 
Edinburgh paper) and his poems were published in 1787. 
Mr. Burns was upon the point of embarking for America 
(s«c), when he was prevented from executing his intention 
by a letter, exciting him to a further pursuit of his literary 
career, by doctor Blacklock.” The wonder is, not that the 
notice should contain two such glaring inaccuracies, but 
that in two short years Bums should have been included 
at all in such a volume. 


Walpole, probably on account of his “ Royal and Noble 
Authors,” from which there appears to be no doubt that 
the “ Catalogue ” was evolved, is treated with a deferential 
contempt difficult to describe: “ An acute and refined 
sensibility is not the strong side of Mr. Walpole’s charac¬ 
ter.” The inimitable Mme. D’Arblay “ published in 1787 
[1777], ‘ Evelina,’ which produced to her the sum of five 
guineas, and * Cecilia,' published in 1782, the sum of two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Since that time (the date of 
her appointment as joint keeper of the robes in 1786) the 
hours of this celebrated genius are said to have been chiefly 
occupied in the folding of muslins.” Sheridan occupies 
the enviable distinction of having allotted to him more 
space than the subject of any other notice in the “ Cata¬ 
logue.” Warren Hastings’s style “ in some degree re¬ 
sembles what his conduct has been said to have been, 
great indeed and sublime, but irregular, unequal and 
obscure.” 


The eighth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society will be opened early in January at the Grafton 
Galleries. It will consist of contemporary work in design 
and handicraft, limited to the last twenty years, and not 
having been previously shown in London. A section of the 
exhibition will be devoted to a group of selected work from 
the leading schools of design and handicraft. The receiving 
days will be Thursday and Friday, December 28 and 29. 


LITERATURE 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Poetical Works of William Blake. A new and Verbatim 
Text from the manuscript, engraved and letterpress 
originals, with variorum readings and bibliographical 
notes and prefaces, by John Sampson. (Oxford : Claren¬ 
don Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 

If it be desirable to possess a scholarly and complete edition 
of Blake, it would be impossible to imagine anything more 
suitable to the purpose than the edition before us. Mr. 
John Sampson, the Librarian of the University of Liverpool, 
is one of the many enthusiasts that Blake’s genius has 
attracted. Moreover, he is a most painstaking and accurate 
scholar and has got together within two covers all that 
can possibly be known about the author. It is certainly 
the edition that one would like best to keep in the 
library. 

There is much that can be said before proceeding to 
consider how far William Blake is fitted for the high 
position accorded to him by his admirers. In the first 
place it is necessary to disengage the question from the 
atmosphere amounting almost to worship with which its 
subject is surrounded. In the usual way, Blake is 
either neglected altogether, or he is placed on the 
very highest pedestal. It is extremely difficult how¬ 
ever, to suggest a test that would allot to every 
poet his true position. There is an old “tag” about 
taste not being a matter for disputation, and beyond 
taste there are very few criteria that can be applied. 
We may follow the advice given by Matthew Arnold 
to keep certain of the most elevated and beautiful 
passages of verse in our minds, so as to make conscious or 
unconscious comparisons that would at least enable us to 
know how far the accent is that of a great poet. In 
criticising Wordsworth, for instance, it would be almost 
sufficient proof of his greatness to quote certain of his 
lines that belong to the “ large utterance.” If a similar 
test were applied to Shelley, we doubt whether in the 
result he would come out equally well. Shelley seems to 
be ever approaching the immortal phrase, but he seldom 
reaches it absolutely. And the test is not one that can be 
applied very well to the work of William Blake, because 
his genius was, above all things, one of temperament. 
Suppose we take a trifle such as the exquisite lines, “ Ah! 
Sun-flower ”: 

Ah, Son-Sower ! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Son; 

Seeking afier that sweet golden clime. 

Where the traveller’s joomey is dooe; 

Where the Yooth pined away with desire, 

And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 

Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Son-flower wishes to go ! 

There is no “ jewel five words long ” in this, yet the beauty 
of the general effect is undeniable. But it defies analysis. 
It seems to lie in the unique combination of the charm and 
unexpectedness in the poet’s attitude of mind. If, on the 
other hand, we look at such a poem as “ The Fly ” : 

Little Fly, 

Thy Sommer’s play 
My thooghtless hand 
Has brow’d away. 

Am not I 
A fly like thee ? 

Or art nut thou 
A man like me ? . . . 


we seem to find here the more usual material of poetry 
exquisitely rendered, but less individuality in a sense than 
in “ Ah 1 Sun-flower.” In the pictures of William Blake 
we seem often to have a rendering of figures and scenes 
that have flitted through the poet’s imagination, figures 
and scenes that he might have seen in the fire-light as he 
sat over it at dusk, in parts more vivid than life itself, in 
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other parts so obscure that neither pen nor pencil can 
render any definite impression of them. It is the same 
with the poems. Here and there we see gleams of the 
most exquisite light, the play of an incomparable imagi¬ 
nation, and now and again the light grows dim, the land¬ 
scape darkens, and not all the sympathy in the world is 
able to carry us whither the poet has gone. The editor of 
the present volume seems to be partly aware of this, though 
he is too much of an enthusiast to admit it entirely. His 
attitude is much more moderate than that of some of his 
predecessors. The latter, following the example set by 
Rossetti, have hacked and hewed and changed Blake as 
though they considered him to be some kind of an inarticu¬ 
late genius, struggling in vain against his own ignorance. 
Mr. Sampson says very truly : 

Apart from the natural ques i n whether most editors of Blake are 
competent to effect improvement in the works of a man of singular and 
individual genius, it may perhaps be pertinent to recall that no writer would 
have more strongly resented interference with his own mode of expression 
than he who held that “every' minute particular is holy,” and that “ no 
one can finish so high as the original inventor.” Even if we assume, wiih 
one of these critics, that what he styles a “disservice ” is done to the poet 
by reprinting his works without correction, there may still be some so 
curious as to desire to refer to his poems in the form which commended 
itself to their author. 

It is evidently his hope that we may be able to pursue the 
idea set forth by Blake nearly to the very source, and for 
this purpose his notes are the very best that could have 
been devised. Yet with all the help they afford, it remains 
a fact that at times the poet seems to lose his continuity, 
and it is a question whether it would not be advisable to 
have, besides the indispensable edition of Mr. Sampson, a 
little selection of the choicest works of Blake, such a 
selection as Matthew Arnold tried to make from Words¬ 
worth. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 

The Footpath Way. An Anthology for those who travel by 
country-side. By Alfred H. Hvatt. tFoulis, 2s. fid. net.) 

Mr. Hyatt has been taking a leaf out of the book of 
Mr. Lucas, and has compiled a collection of verses which 
he calls “ The Footpath Way ” ; and, as if to emphasise the 
source of his inspiration, he prints in full Walt Whitman’s 
poem, “ The Open Road.” His selection is, on the whole, 
a good one; perhaps it would not be going too far to say 
that it is superior in some points to that of Mr. Lucas. 
He has kept up to a very high standard, yet the omissions 
and some at least of the inclusions are astonishing. One 
of the most surprising facts is, that Mr. Hyatt should have 
led off with a snippet of prose by Mr. Richard le Gallienne. 
We have no particular desire to sneer at Mr. le Gallienne’s 
work, but it will not “ stand the microscope." Such 
sentences as the following will, after a little consideration, 
show why we object to this sort of stuff: 

Then, as one by one her silences steal back from their hiding-places, 
and hop, and peck, and sigh, and whisper, and gloom and sparkle 
about you, you begin to realise how vast a single square mile can be, 
when it is covered with trees and underbrush, what vast rivers of sun¬ 
shine it drinks in, for what depths and secrecies of shade it finds room ; 
and particularly you will be surprised to realise how profound and 
primeval is the solitude in a single square mile. 

What is the real meaning of “ her silences ? ” and how can 
a silence sigh and whisper, even if it can gloom and sparkle ? 
The explanation of course is, that phrases used in a sense 
made by very great writers trickle down to journalists, 
who use them in a very different manner, with results that 
offend those who are the least fastidious. The Carlylian 
phrase, “ her silences ” is here hackneyed out of sense. 

Among the writers left out, curiously enough, is Chaucer. 
He might have supplied the material for half of the book, or, 
at any rate, have given some extracts that might have 
replaced the more long-winded of the poems. For Mr. 
Hyatt is not one of your literary gourmets, who take out 
a few of the best passages; he throws in the whole poem. 


George Herbert, again, wrote some exquisite pieces that 
should surely have a place in a volume like this. In the 
section headed “ Birds and Flowers ” we have an extract 
from De Senancour's “ Obermann ”—a most artificial piece 
of writing; a bit from Izaak Walton; Wordsworth’s 
“ Cuckoo The Skylark” of Shelley and Hogg; much 
Tennyson; a little, but too much of Prentice Mulford; a 
large proportion of Longfellow, but no Herbert. Why 
was not a place found for “Sweet day so cool, so 
calm, so bright, The bridal of the earth and sky ” ? 
We have the whole of Bacon’s Essay on “ Gardens," 
an extract from Parkinson, and Charles Lamb’s Essay 
on “ Sundials,” though the admirable Charles is not quite 
up to his usual standard here. We have also some pieces 
from Mr. Hyatt himself, of which it would not be courteous 
to say much. He says of the word “garden ” that “it is 
so full of charm, that simply to behold it printed outside 
a book makes us long immediately to look inside that 
book.” If Mr. Hyatt had been compelled to pay more or 
less attention to the endless series of silly and sentimental 
book' written of recent years about the garden, he would 
not have been guilty of this nonsense. We are glad 
that he has printed Blake’s poem to the sunflower; 
but the wholesome commonplace of Bishop Heber’s that 
follows might well have been omitted. Its inclusion gives 
evidence of the singular lack of discrimination that 
characterises the work. Longfellow, Shakespeare, and 
Ebenezer Elliott are hobnobbing together as if they were 
on an equality, till one wonders that the author does not 
himself feel the grotesque difference that separates such 
phrases as this of Longfellow: 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod, 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our God 
This is the place where human harvests grow ! 

and this of Ebenezer Elliott: 

He does well who does his best ; 

Is he weary ? let him rest; 

Brothers ! I have done my best, 

I am weary—let me rest; 

from the following quotation from Shakespeare which is 
sandwiched in between. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages ; 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

It is a very easy matter to make up a book with 
extracts; as Carlyle once said : “ One column of print is 
exactly like another column of print, till you come to read 
it,” and it has always been our opinion that criticism is 
nowhere else so severely exercised as in forming an antho¬ 
logy. When the writer expresses an opinion, there is a 
chance of its being approximately right, even when he is 
a weakling, because the chances are that before uttering it 
he has either listened to, or read what others think; in 
Goethe’s words, “ there are many echoes, but few voices,” 
and in criticism the same ideas have gone reverberating 
down through all the centuries. But the real capacity of 
a critic stands revealed as soon as he attempts to make an 
anthology. It is easy em ugh to quote certain well-known 
masterpieces such as the matchless Dirge to which we have 
referred. Certain passages in poetry hive passed so com¬ 
pletely beyond criticism, that no one would think of 
impugning their right to a first place. That same: 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sup 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

“ The Rose,” of George Herbert: 

Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and brave 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in the grave, 

And thou must die: 
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Herrick’s “ To Daffodils ” : 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a Spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the Summer’s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew 
Ne'er to be found again; 

or Burns’s perfect lines : 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Had we never loved so kindly, 

Never met and never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken hearted; 

Wordsworth’s: 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things. 

And battles long ago; 

Coleridge’s: 

WeaVe a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread 
For he on honey dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise ; 

certain Ballads and a few Fragments, belong to this 
category. A diligent search among the treasures of 
English literature might enable the anthologist of very fine 
taste to group round these centrepieces passages in prose 
and verse which, without coming into rivalry, would 
harmonise with them, and form the Anthology of country 
verse. We cannot admit that Mr. Hyatt has achieved this. 
There is not a section in this book which does not show 
good and bad jumbled together: and it is very evident 
that he has not cultivated the principle of taste laid down 
by Voltaire, when he said that “ a great mind should have 
many preferences, but no exclusions.” There is a certain 
want of catholic taste that prevents us from giving the 
highest praise to this collection. If we take the last section 
of all, which deals with Christmas and the New Year, we 
find an excellent illustration to enforce these remarks. 
The end of Milton’s Hymn on Christ’s Nativity : 

So, when the sun in bed, 

Curtained with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave ; 

And the yellow-skirted Fayes 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest; 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending : 

Heaven’s youngest-teemfed star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 

And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable, 

comes on the same page as the inevitable Richard le 
Gallienne. 

It is one of the grotesque contrasts in which the book 
abounds. Mr. Hyatt would have followed J ohn Milton’s 
poem more properly with the lines which he gives from 
Herrick: 

Down with the Rosemary, and so 
Down with the Baies and Mistletoe: 

Down with the Holly, Ivie, all, 

Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall: 

That so the superstitious find 

Not one least Branch there left behind: 

For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (maids trust to me) 

So many Goblins you shall see. 


A WRITER BORN 

Life and Death oj Mr. Badman, and The Holy IVar. By John 
Bunyan. Edited by John Brown, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 

It is a melancholy thing that, in England, a great writer 
cannot produce a work of supreme merit, among a number 
of works of very inferior quality, without having good and 
bad alike reprinted and republished until the end of time. 
Of course, the inferior works of a great writer must be 
accessible to students; but from the point of view of the 
ordinary reader the process only tends to multiply un¬ 
necessary books, and to lead the unwary to read books 
which they regret having wasted time over, and which do 
nothing but lower their opinion of a writer’s genius. 

Dr. Brown, in his brief introduction to the “ Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman,” seems to make a confusion between 
the counterpart and the continuation of an allegory. He 
tells us that Bunyan wrote “ Mr. Badman ” as the counter¬ 
part or companion of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but after¬ 
wards “ changed his purpose," and wrote the continuation 
of the original story, the second part, namely, which 
deals with the history of Christiana and her children. 
Bunyan never intended “ Mr. Badman ” as a continuation 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” but only as a contrast; it is 
the story, told in a rather grotesque duologue, between 
two persons, Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive, of a man 
who started badly in life and fell from bad to worse. It is 
not an encouraging story, for the hero is damned from the 
outset. In fact, its only interest is that it gives a very 
ugly, and probably a fairly accurate, picture of the life of 
a thoroughly worthless and licentious tradesman of 
Bunyan’s own day, living in a small and very unpleasant 
country town. There is hardly a touch of beauty or poetry 
in the book; it is told in quaint and vigorous English, as 
Bunyan could, indeed, hardly help telling a tale; but it 
proves conclusively that the strength of Bunyan’s mind 
was all pictorial and idealistic, and that his logical faculty 
was extraordinarily weak; for he takes occasion to tell of 
the end of several notorious sinners, accounts which would 
only be valuable if they were supported by scientific 
evidence. Most of these stories deal with people who 
made use of customary oaths, such as: “ The devil fly 
away with me ! ” and presently found themselves uncom¬ 
fortably translated. The most remarkable of these is the 
story of the Wicked Woman of Oster, in the Duchy of 
Magalapole, related on the authority of a Mr. Clark, where 
the devil caught up the unfortunate lady into the air, 
quartered her, threw her limbs down in the thoroughfares 
of the town, and flung her bowels, with a decided lack of 
consideration, on the mayor’s dinner-table. Runyan did 
not see that such stories required careful confirmation; 
that, after all, it was a mere matter of statistics; and 
that the number of people who used such oaths habitually 
without any such painful consequences was just as 
important in forming a theory of the truth as that of 
the very small minority who were thus made to suffer 
exemplary punishment. 

One remarkable point about the story is that Bunyan set 
himself to controvert, what was evidently the received 
opinion of the day, namely, the belief that a quiet death¬ 
bed was the sign and seal of a virtuous life. “ Mr. Badman ” 
he says, “died like a lamb, or, as they call it, like a 
Chrisom child, quietly and without fear.” But even here 
Bunyan is inconsistent, because he multiplies instances 
throughout the book of the exact contrary, and holds up 
the terrors of an ungodly death-bed as a motive for leading 
a virtuous life. 

Those who love “The Pilgrim’s Progress” with its 
exquisite images, its quaint felicities, its charming incon¬ 
gruities, will merely regret the time that Bunyan wasted 
upon this painful and ugly story, full of childish credulity 
and vile detail. 

The allegory of the siege and pacification qf Mansoul, 
“ The Holy War,” is another story that might almost have 
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been suffered to lapse into oblivion. It is full of policy 
and proclamation, of marches and counter-marches ; but 
it has no touch of the delicate romance which transfigures 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. The fact is that Bunyan was 
a poet and an individualist. When he was writing 
about things which he understood, he produced work full 
of delicate fancy, delicious prospects, sheltered gardens, 
grave and godly houses, quiet familiar talk. He was a 
teller of tales, not a historian or a biographer; he tried 
biography in “ Mr. Badman ” and he failed ; he tried 
history in “The Holy War’’ and he failed again. He 
could write an Odyssey; he could not write an Iliad. The 
second part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress" is unjustly 
contemned by critics; if the first part had never been 
written, the second part would have proved Bunyan to 
be a writer of imperishable genius. Again, the story of 
his own life, told by himself in bis “Grace abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners ” is as beautiful a story as bis great 
allegory. One can see his starved youth : “ I never went 
to school to Aristotle or Plato, but was brought up at my 
father’s house in a very mean condition, among a com¬ 
pany of poor countrymen.” We see the spiritual com¬ 
placency with which he began: “I thought no man in 
England could please God better than I.” We can see 
the first serious impressions brought home to him by the 
words of some old wives, “ sitting at a door in the sun, 
and talking about the things of God.” We may trace all 
the steps of his conversion, his preaching, his incarceration, 
not however so strict that he could not at first attend the 
meeting-house, while he sits day by day reading the Bible 
or Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” making laces with long tags 
to support himself, and dreaming of the mysteries of God 
and the soul. It is a wonderful and beautiful spectacle to 
watch the burning and consuming fire of zeal glowing in 
the heart of a man of untutored genius, and finding a vent 
in these enchanting romances, told with the unconscious 
art of a master of naive and simple style. Like all people 
with imaginative natures, Bunyan realised, consciously or 
unconsciously, that to use similitudes was to hold the key to 
the childlike heart of man, that delights in the story first, 
and secondly in the gentle pleasure of application. That 
is a mental exercise of which the interest never palls. Not 
only the wisest hearts are thus uplifted and entranced; the 
humblest are enchanted, warmed and comforted, 

And Troth transfigured in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


the beneficence of God to a strictly limited circle; inside 
that circle, however, all was happiness and peace. Outside 
were dogs and unbelievers. But Bunyan never ceased, 
after he had once arrived at conviction, to endeavour to 
extend the limits of the blessed circle. 

But, beside this, he was in the truest sense an artist. 
He had no theories about his art, but be was one of those 
who, by a fine and innate instinct, had that exquisite 
mastery over words and cadences of words which is a thing 
bestowed and not acquired. There are innumerable 
passages in “The Pilgrim’s Progress” where he reaches 
the perfection of poetical prose. His style is himself; he 
was dealing with a language which had become a noble 
and elastic instrument of thought; it was untainted by 
classicalism as yet, that classicalism which was to flow 
through the influence of Milton into the literature of the 
nation. English was at Bunyan’s date a pure autochthonous 
thing, which had arisen and refined itself none knew how, 
by an overpowering native grace and impulse. 

Bunyan had all the temptations of the artistic nature, 
though he did not dally with them. He had the desire to 
persuade and impress, he had a desire for recognition and 
praise. When a friend of his ventured, on one occasion, to 
congratulate him on the beauty of a sermon which he had 
delivered, Bunyan asked him sternly whether he did not 
think that the devil had not told him that already, before 
he had left the pulpit. He was above all things a 
rhetorician, a word-painter, a craftsman, though in his 
case his art was based on no definite rules, but sprang 
eagerly and swiftly from his mind and heart. 

The result is a book which, though it has lost its cogent 
and doctrinal force, though we no longer believe in the 
conditions in which the heavenly pilgrimage was made, 
remains one of the most purely beautiful things in the 
English tongue. Probably Bunyan would have destroyed 
the manuscript with his own hands if he could have known 
that it would ever have come to be regarded in such a 
light; if he had realised that the core of it would come to 
be hollow, while the foliage put out by the gnarled trunk 
would be as beautiful as ever, spring after spring. 


THE CLYDE MYSTERY 

The Clyde Mystery. By Andrew Lang. (MacLehose, 4 s. 6d. 
net.) 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of Bunyan’s 
temperament is the fact that we have, in one man, the 
union of two qualities which are not often found in 
combination, the artistic quality and the religious quality. 
It is usual to see, in the case of people whose minds are all 
set upon ethical considerations, a certain kind of contempt 
for those who find delight and inspiration in so superficial 
and material a thing as beauty. They are, as a rule, so 
preoccupied with rightness of conduct, so inclined 
to consider faith to consist in the blind acceptance of 
traditional statement, that they have neither leisure nor 
inclination to observe or to delight in the pleasant prospects 
of earth or the attractive force of human loveliness. They 
are rather disposed to pray: “Turn away mine eyes 
lest they behold vanity.” This attitude of mind was 
common enough in the midst of that extraordinary up¬ 
heaval of Hebraistic tendencies which we call Puritanism. 
Bunyan was in religious matters what we should call a 
fanatic. He believed with all his might in a mechanical 
Atonement, established by the stem decree of God; and he 
believed too, unflinchingly, in the fact that all who could 
not accept this theory of Divine government in its precisest 
form Were condemned to everlasting and excruciating 
torture. The result of such a dogma on the minds of most 
zealous Puritans was that, whatever else they were, they 
were certainly not Christians. The essence of Christianity 
is the belief in the fatherly love of God, and in the infinite 
possibilities of human nature. Bunyan was more a 
Christian than the majority of Puritans, though he confined 


There are few more versatile and capable writers of the 
present day than Mr. Andrew Lang. It is, however, a 
little surprising to find him in the rdle of an antiquary. It 
is almost as startling as if the Bishop of Birmingham were 
to write on Motor Gars, or Mr. Rider Haggard on Conic 
Sections. Nevertheless, Mr. Lang makes good his claim 
to respectful attention on a subject that has excited much 
archaeological interest; for he does not attempt to write as 
an expert, but merely as an intelligent general observer. 
From this point of view, even those who have given 
the closest possible attention to prehistoric antiquities will 
be quite ready to admit that this small volume is well 
worth digesting as well as reading, although it is highly 
improbable that it will convince any one of sound 
archaeological perceptions who has studied the question at 
first hand. 

What, then, is this Clyde Mystery, on which Mr. Lang has 
just written some hundred and fifty pages ? Putting it in a 
nutshell,itamounts to this. In 1896 Mr.Donelly, a painter and 
designer, who “ makes no claim to be regarded as a trained 
archaeologist or widely read student,” lound a submarine 
structure at Dunbuie in the estuary of the Clyde. In 1898 
the same gentleman found other structures at Dunbuck, 
also in the Clyde estuary. These sites are universally 
admitted by antiquaries to be of interest as evidences of 
the hand of man in the early navigation of the Clyde basin. 
The attention of Dr. Munro—the world-famed authority on 
Lake Dwellings—was early called to these discoveries. His 
experience, as an exponent of pile-dwellings, whether on the 
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margins of inland lakes or on the banks of tidal estuaries, 
is admitted by every one to be unrivalled, and there is prob¬ 
ably no other British savant who has so wide and intimate 
an acquaintance with the contents of continental museums. 
He was amazed at some of the alleged finds on both these 
sites, which were certainly totally unlike other discoveries 
in similar places and of a like age, and were deemed by 
him to be incongruous with the normal and known features 
of early water-side dwellings. The disputed objects were 
mostly of readily carved shale, and showed fantastic arrange¬ 
ments of circles and dots, whilst several had sensational 
representations of the human face and person. There were 
also found with them various oyster-shells adorned in a 
like manner. A little later, yet more of those curious, and, 
if genuine, highly interesting examples of early human 
ingenuity, came to light. Dr. Munro, after mature con¬ 
sideration, pronounced these particular objects to be 
forgeries, whilst other Scotch antiquaries upheld them as 
genuine. Mr. Lang’s intervention came about through 
reading the proof-sheets of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s 
work on “ The Native Tribes of Central Australia,” shortly 
before its publication in r899 ; he there found considerable 
similarity of design in patterns painted by these natives 
on rocks to those incised on the Scotch stones. There¬ 
upon he wrote on the subject to the Glasgow Herald, and 
subsequently embodied his views in an article in the 
Contemporary Review on general archaic design. 

The controversy as to the genuineness of these curious 
objects waxed hot both in local and literary papers, but, 
so far as English skilled archaeologists are concerned, 
any believers in their authenticity are hard to find. 
Mr. C. H. Read, who is not only Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries but also Keeper of the British Antiquities 
in the British Museum, treats them with contempt, 
describing their production as a “curious swindle.” Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., a well-known authority, has not 
the slightest doubt that they are the work of some 
“ practical joker.” Others of position equally antagonistic 
co the genuineness of the articles might be cited; but the 
one scientist who reduced the believers to a state of 
confusion was that great geologist, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins. Writing from Owens College, Manchester, after 
a visit to the Glasgow Museum, he expressed his astonish¬ 
ment at the whole collection from the Clyde estuary, as 
unlike anything he had ever seen elsewhere, but confined 
his particular attention to two of the carved oyster shells. 
He pronounced them to be unmistakable American Blue 
Points. “ If,” wrote the Professor, “ these belong, as is 
alleged, to the age of the Dunbuie hill-fort, it is obvious 
that the inhabitants ate Blue Points, and that the importa¬ 
tion of American oysters to the banks of the Clyde began 
before the discovery of America! ” 

In a recently published volume by Dr. Monro on 
“Archaeology and False Antiquities,” there was an 
important chapter on the Clyde controversy. Therein the 
writer took Mr. Lang politely to task for throwing his cegis 
over those who (doubtless in good faith) proclaimed their 
belief in the genuineness of the relics. The present book 
contains Mr. Lang’s rejoinder. He is good-humoured and 
high-spirited throughout, and each of his numerous brief 
chapters is full of life and wit. But more than this can 
scarcely be said; he clearly feels that it is impossible to 
expect scientists to agree with his “ private opinion that, 
as a rule, they [the objects] are ancient though anomalous,” 
and he feels compelled to throw over the carved Blue 
Points. All that he finally ventures to plead is that the 
literary public should take up a position on the “ proverbial 
fence,” or accept a Scotch verdict of “ not proven ” against 
the strongly urged charge of forgery. It certainly, how¬ 
ever, seems to us that if any intellectual person, unversed 
in prehistoric lore, reads Dr. Munro’s book and Mr. Lang’s 
bold rejoinder, the strong balance of opinion will bring him 
off the fence on the side of the former. 

Mr. Lang, in his conclusion, appeals in amusing terms to 
the forger to come forward and make a clean breast of it, 
and is evidently puzzled throughout at any one taking such 


trouble, if the objects are unau then tic, without reaping any 
money reward by his trickery. But experience, alas ! shows 
that jealousy and other curiously compound passions play 
their part, as well as covetousness or mere practical 
joking, in attempts at scientific fraud. Several of those 
interested in English bone-caves are well aware of a sad 
case (the details have never been published) in which a 
curator purloined several valuable and rare fossils from a 
collection in his charge, and “ salted ” a cave with them, 
merely for the purpose of supporting his theory as to its 
age against a rival writer. And the late Chancellor 
Ferguson, in a communication to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1900, undertook “ the painful duty of nailing to the 
counter as forgeries two Runic but modern inscriptions 
clearly cut on rocks in Cumberland,” to deceive and 
bewilder opponents. 

It is scarcely probable that the Clyde forger, if forger 
there be. will make confession, but there is a genuine 
probability that he may be unmasked by others even in 
his lifetime. 


MORE ABOUT PARNELL 


Recollections. By William O’Brien, M.P. (Macmillan, 14s.) 
A Patriot's Mistake. By Mrs. Dickinson. (Dublin : Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., 10s. fid.) 


“ 0 the pity of it ! ” After all our self-complacencies, 
that must be the cry of most feeling Englishmen when 
they read any chapter of Irish history. Put aside for the 
moment the question of blame—whether it lies on the 
English or on the Irish race. However it may come, there is 
always the same brooding cloud of tragedy over the fate of 
every great Irishman—the same haunting wraith of what 
we call “ill-luck”—the same inexorable expiation of the 
smallest fault or blot of character. Emmett—Fitzgerald 
—O’Connell—Butt—Parnell—they pass before us in 
melancholy procession, cursed by the very genius that 
lay on them the heavy call of leadership. Poland is the 
only other country in the world whose history supplies 
such an unbroken sequence of tragedy. In both cases 
some freak of nature—perhaps, in the last research, only a 
geographical accident—seems to place a whole race under 
a perpetual ban. 

Of all these unhappy men, the most remarkable will in 
the end be judged to be Charles Parnell. He came nearest 
to victory. He was cut off from it by one of those great 
human tragedies which are made almost sublime by death. 
The struggle between the love of country and the love of 
woman—is it not one of the oldest tragedies in the history 
of the world ? Offended law must surely be satisfied by 
the pathos of that tragic ending. English and Irish alike 
can now look back upon the story of Parnell with some of 
that pity and charity which our Shakespeare has taught us 
to feel towards Antony and Cleopatra. 

So absorbing and arresting is the interest of this com¬ 
manding figure that we must be pardoned if we say that 
both these books are chiefly interesting for the light which 
they throw on Parnell’s story. It is scarcely fair, indeed, 
on Mr. William O’Brien to place his singularly charming 
fragment of autobiography in the same class with Mrs. 
Dickinson’s extraordinary indiscretion. Mrs. Dickinson 
must judge for herself whether either she or the world gains 
anything by her minute account of her own flirtations and 
marriage; the story of her husband’s drunken decline 
and death; or even by the tragic history of her mother’s 
end. But there is something repulsively inexcusable 
in her attempt to wash down all this family chatter with 
a mixture of scandal about her famous brother. We have 
no means of testing the truth of Mrs. Dickinson’s story 
about Parnell's undergraduate days. She tells us that 
his whole after-life was overshadowed by the suicide 
of a girl whom he had loved and betrayed. But what 
object can there be in dragging forth such a story now? 
The man is in his grave, and, if we judge lightly the errors 
of unguided youth even during a man’s life, there should 
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sorely be a statute 'of oblivion against them after bis 
death. 

The only passage in Mrs. Dickinson’s book which really 
deepens our knowledge of the great Parnell tragedy is her 
description of his first meeting with Mrs. O’Shea; 

Lady K-had sent Parnell an invitation to dinner a few days 

previously, but Charles, who was very absent-minded with respect to 
social functions, and unconventional in the extreme, had forgotten the 
right date of the party. He therefore turned up a couple of evenings 

afterwards an hour before the time. Lady K-, glad to have him on 

any terms, did not undeceive him as to his error, but hastily sent off 
several notes explaining the situation. . . . Among the guests was Mrs. 
O’Shea, who was then considered very pretty, and fascinating to a 
degree. About ten years Charles’ senior, she was still in her prime. 
With her it appears to have been a case of love at first sight. 

Parnell would probably have escaped but for bis 
imprisonment in Kilmainbam, and the illness that 
followed it. 

Alone and at the mercy of London servants, Mrs. O'Shea, taking 
pity on his helplessness, constituted herself his nurse, and nursed him 
through the long and dangerous sickness with a zeal and with an unre¬ 
mitting care which love alone can prompt. Indeed, it was probably 
owing to her tender vigilance and good nursing that Charles’ life was 
saved. 

Parnell gave to her the life she had saved, and it may 
thus be said that the English government which threw him 
into the Kilmainham gaol really opened for him the broad 
road of destruction. 

Mr. William O’Brien’s book is of a very different calibre 
from this melange of family gossip. It is a charming and 
finely touched description of the career of a young Irish¬ 
man of genius in a time of stress and storm. But once 
more we are arrested by the Parnell passages. In these 
passages we see this cool, collected aristocrat, with his 
civilised fastidiousness and his chilly clearness of vision, 
ruling like a god over those fearless, heady young barbarians 
of genius, the Irish party. He could even have the courage 
to disdain courage, as he did in 1882, when every one else 
was advocating extreme measures: 

Parnell listened, as was his wont, until everybody had put in his 
plaint. Then he delivered himself of this remarkable judgment: “ I 
see nothing for it except to ‘ duck ’ for these three years, and then—ah 
—resume.’’ 

There was a general murmur from us jeunes moustaches, as well as from 
the vieille barbt of Ballinasloe. It would be ruin, demoralisation, 
disgrace : better fill the jails than that. Whereupon Parnell, with his 
pretty smile, spoke his fiery young; barbarians thus: “ My dear 
Harrington, I don't intend to go to jail again myself, but I have not the 
least objection that anybody else should go." 

But the most characteristic instance of Parnell’s method 
of control is given in a remarkably frank story, now for 
the first time put before the world by Mr. O'Brien, of a 
rebellion which never took place. It was at a time when 
the difficulties of Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan in 
coercing Ireland were brought to a climax by a police- 
strike in Dublin. The policemen came to Mr. O’Brien at 
the United Ireland office and laid their grievances before 
him. Then a wild idea came into his head—to organise 
these policemen and make a dash for Dublin Castle. He 
would require the help of the Fenians. This plan he 
proceeded to lay before Parnell. 

As he sat over a late breakfast, with a heap of unopened letters and 
newspapers beside him, he talked over the whole plan with the detach¬ 
ment with which he would examine a handful of alluvial gold from his 
own river at Avondale. The only glint of sentiment was the soft 
whisper ; " The only thing that can be said with certainty is that you 
can’t come out alive from it—or perhaps some more of us.” 

But Parnell did not veto the plan then and there. That 
Was not his method. He sent his madcap lieutenant off to 
see the Fenians, who of course refused to put their necks 
into the Government’s nooses. 

When I returned to Morrison’s Hotel, Parnell received the tidings 
with the gentle pooh of the lips and the ironic smile with which he 
could convey whole columns of comment on his reply : " I told you 
what these gentlemen were worth. I think I’ve got time to catch my 
train at Harcourt Street. ” 


It seems clear that Parnell had never seriously entertained 
the idea at all. 

Mr. William O’Brien was with Parnell in Kilmainham, 
and has much to tell us of the days when the plans of the 
Irish party were all hatched behind prison walls. Parnell 
was not happy. He hated going to prison—never expected 
to go—and was glad to leave. He took no pleasure in 
the attentions of a worshipping people outside. He hated 
green, and most of his presents were in that colour. 

Lady devotees sent him innumerable marks of homage worked in the 
dangerous colour—embroidered smoking-caps, tea-coseys, and even 
bright green hosiery. The latter he insisted resolutely on destroying ; 
the others he distributed freely among his brother-prisoners, until 
almost every man in the prison, except himself, had his green tasselled 
turban and his green woollen vests.” 

In everything, even down to these details of sentiment, 
he seems rather Saxon than Irish. He was Saxon even in 
his pride. That pride received a cruel blow in his imprison¬ 
ment—so cruel a blow that we may doubt whether he ever 
quite recovered. He never seemed entirely the same man 
after. 


DE JUVENTUTE 

Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth. By Edward FitzGerald. 

With an introduction by Frederic Chapman. The New 

Pocket Library. (Lane, Is. 6d. net.) 

Education would appear to be one of the safest realms in 
which to indulge in prophecy. Every one knows what dead 
certainties the prognostications of Matthew Arnold have 
turned out. He, however, belonged to the class of what 
we might call professional tipsters. No one can regard 
Edward FitzGerald as anything but an amateur, however 
brilliant, and yet after a lapse of more than fifty years we 
have a reprint of his remarkable tractate on education, 
which, as fa: as the spirit of it is concerned, might well have 
issued from the press but yesterday. There is hardly a 
doctrine that seems out of date; time has but mellowed 
some of the ideas which, if neither harsh nor crude, may 
well have seemed a little startling to the shallow and in¬ 
curable optimists of the early ’fifties. The work itself is an 
ideal sketch of the education of the “ classes dirigeantes ’’ 
in England, the benefits of which FitzGerald would be glad 
to extend to the lower orders. Who does not recognise 
under the form the plea for the propagation of what we 
call the public school spirit through all our schools, even 
down to the elementary ? FitzGerald, (ike Carlyle, was 
early in recognising the falsity of Burke’s celebrated dictum 
that the age of chivalry was dead. The coat of armour 
passes, but the knight remains. Evil exists, although under 
other shapes and forms, and, as long as it is so, chivalry 
will never lack fresh worlds to conquer. To-day the bead- 
roll of heroism has innumerable chapters in which the 
names of those who have deserved well of their country 
may be inscribed, but in FitzGerald’s day heroism was 
scarcely recognised outside the tented field. FitzGerald 
also saw that it is youth that keeps alive the heroic spirit 
in every age. For him as for Aristotle, whom he quotes, 
youth is the real, the inexhaustible fountain of the heroic 
spirit. It says much for the rare quality of his thought 
that the long extract he gives from the Greek philosopher, 
instead of staring at us like a gaudy patch on a back¬ 
ground of shoddy and fustian, serves as an attractive 
border to the bright fabric of his own fancies. Nay, we 
would go still further, and boldly assert that this “ De 
J uventute ” of modern times is a not unworthy pendant and 
counterpart to the “ De Senectute ” of antiquity. Cicero’s 
famous picture of an old age passed in peace with honour 
is not disgraced by a comparison with this modem 
Cyropaedia, so full of high strenuousness and perfect 
courtesy. We have here in brief a sort of English “ Emile.” 
If it lacks the stupendous paradoxes of Rousseau, it largely 
makes up for them by its never failing flow of common 
sense. FitzGerald is in this respect a lineal descendant of 
Locke. Like Locke he believes in the “ mens Sana in 
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corpore sano,” but he is quite modern, nay, in advance of 
the current opinion of our own time, in the fashion in 
which he fights all the way through for fair play for the 
body. From some of his remarks one might well fancy 
he was taking an active part in the hygienic crusade that 
is at present being preached in every quarter. With his 
mind so alert to coming dangers, we are not surprised to 
see him attacking the “ pot-hunting ” spirit which has until 
recently dominated our older universities, where the 
sordid struggle for first classes and fellowships has exalted 
“ cram ” and well-nigh destroyed the. spirit of research. 
FitzGerald was also an advocate of manual training in 
our public schools—long before the name was invented, 
of cours? ; but probably he is most modern in his advocacy 
of military exercises, not only as a wholesome discipline 
but also as a patriotic duty. He clearly shows that he 
does not believe in any man’s paying others to perform 
his civic obligations. So sturdy an advocate of the teach¬ 
ing of chivalry in the manly sense was naturally an up 
holder of caning, a point on which some of us are still 
old-fashioned enough to agree with him. In fact the only 
point where he really seems to belong to his own times is in 
his defence of gerund-grinding. Few educationists would 
agree with his declaration that rules should be learnt 
mechanically at first in the expectation that later the 
reason for them would dawn on those who had mastered 
them. They would rather subscribe to his other dictum 
that the pupil should only be taught what he can easily 
master. 

Many will read this charming reprint of a forgotten 
book not for its educational, but for its literary charm, 
for in it FitzGerald proved himself a master of the 
two crafts. The old-world picture of the cultured under¬ 
graduate of the ’fifties, the Verdant Green with a serious 
turn, the delightful conventional setting of the story, a 
May day after Chaucer’s own heart, the high literary ex¬ 
cellence and naturalness of the dialogue, and, last but npt 
least, the final scene with its description of the boat-race, 
which Tennyson much admired, and its haunting close 
about the nightingale singing “ among the flowering chest¬ 
nuts of Jesus” are but a few of the attractions that must 
render the book fascinating to every lover of English 
prose. Mr. Chapman has done a great service in restoring 
the lost treasure trove to its rightful place in the 
thesaurus of national masterpieces. But why has he 
omitted in many cases the Greek accents and even breath¬ 
ings in the numerous quotations with which the book is 
studded ? It produces the same painful effect as the absence 
of eyelashes and eyebrows. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

IV. BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN—II 

Mr. Lang’s “Red Romince Book” apart, the best 
fairy book we have received is Miss Irene Maunder’s 
“ Plain Princess, and other stories ” (Longmans, 4s. 6d.). 
We believe it o be Miss Maunder’s first essay in literature, 
and one defect rather mars her work: she is a fit tie in¬ 
clined to self-consciousness—a fault which is unlikely to 
rc appear in a second book. In justice to tbe author 
we should say that it is seldom apparent; and for the 
rest, her style is graceful and there is charm in almost all 
her stories—they are pretty fancies which remind us of 
gossamer webs glistening in the sun at the dawn of a 
December morning: delicate, etherial things, which fade, 
but fade only to reappear with the break of another day. 
“ Prince Delectable ” is delightful, but of the ten stories we 
like best that of Prince Perseverance. Messrs. Taylor and 
Baxter s illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. 
—"Starlight Stories,” by "Hob,” illustrated by Dorothy 
Hilton (De la More Press, 3s. 6d.), are curiously unequal. The 
first is poor, the second poorer, the beginning of the third 
badly written, and the ending of it exquisite. Prince Gardas 




rescues the Princess Honeysweet only to be robbed of his 
lady-love by the wicked magician Buento, who turns the 
one into a lake-sprite, the other into a gentian which grows 
on the side of an ice-field. Gardas is doomed, as the other 
sprites in the River Crom are doomed, to carry off the mud, 
and cleanse the water. At last the wretched prince tells his 
tale to the old Crom river, who sends him to its master— 
the glacier which gave it birth—sixty miles up the hills. 
And the King bids him go back again and search out 
a pool among the boulders : when the sun shines he is to 
come to the top of the water, and the warmth of the sun 
will draw him up. We leave “ Hob ” to finish the story 
in her—or is it his ?—own words : 

Right on the very edge of a snow-field, in a plot of mossy grass, 
grew a single blue gentian. It looked up into the sun's face and smiled, 
although all round it lay the white, cold snow. The chilly wind that 
blew over the glacier could not change that smile, there was nothing 
on God’s earth so beautiful as that solitary gentian. For in the gentian 
was the heart of Princess Honeysweet. She smiled in the sunlight, 
for the beautiful sun-sprites were dancing on her petals and singing 
hopeful words to her. " Your love will come presently, presently," 
they sang; “ only have patience and hope." So she looked up to the 
blue sky overhead and smiled. 

Presently a great fleecy cloud came driving up before a westerly 
wind. It floated up till it reached the hill-side, and then the chill of 
the ice-fields broke it up and It fell in drops. Myriads and myriads 
of drops must have fallen, but only one drop lighted on the gentian. 
It came as light as a feather, fleeting through the air; and the gentian 
saw it coming and felt it fall like a kiss upon its petals. In that 
raindrop was the heart of Gardas. And when the raindrop kissed the 
gentian the two hearts met. The gentian drooped and withered on its 
stalk. Two new spirits—Gardas and his love—had gone out to join 
the spirits of the sunbeam. 

" Hob ” should not, however, have introduced into faery- 
land a man who “finished off his tankard of beer.”—Mr. 
John Lane has issued a new edition of W. B. Rands’s 
almost forgotten “ Lilliput Revels and Innocent’s Island,” 
illustrated by Griselda Wedderbum, which is well printed 
and reflects credit on both publisher and printer.— 
"The Little Black Princess” (De la More Presses, net) 
is a pretty tale of life in the Never-Never Land, by 
Jeannie Gunn. Miss Gunn breaks new ground : her work 
is original: hers is a Never-Never Land whither no 
traveller (or weaver of fairy tales) has been before. 

One of the most pleasing of this year’s picture-books is 
“The Children’s Christmas Treasury of Things Old and 
New,” edited by Edward Hutton and published by Messrs. 
Dent at the very moderate price of 5s. net. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas and Miss Evelyn Sharp are among the new 
contributors, and the best of the old include Hans 
Andersen, the Brothers Grimm, Charles Lamb, Victor 
Hugo, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. We wonder, will Miss 
Myra Hamilton—to whose “ Kingdoms Curious ” we have 
referred before—and Miss Irene Maunder be in Messrs. 
Dent’s next year’s “ Treasury ” ? It is hardly necessary to 
say that the “ get-up ” of the book is irreproachable, and the 
pictures excellent.—Miss Amy Steedman’s “ In God’s 
Garden ” (Jack, 6s. net) is a well-illustrated book of Stories 
of the Saints which will prove, we are afraid, rather 
beyond the capacities of the readers for whom it is 
apparently designed. On the other hand, two new 
volumes—“Stories from Shakespeare” and “Nursery 
Rhymes ”—in Messrs. Jack’s admirable little “ Told to the 
Children ” series, are likely to be widely appreciated. The 
series, as a whole, is invaluable, and well calculated to 
arouse an interest in literature in the young reader.—Mr. 
T. Sealey Clark's "Living Toys” (5s.) is an adaptation 
from the French of Montorgueil, by Mrs. Harold Neill. 
The illustrations are crude, but their very gorgeousness 
will doubtless delight small children. “A Bookful of 
Fun,” also published by Mr. Sealey Clark (is. net), consists 
of verses after the style of: 

There once was an aunt— Auntie Muddle, 

Whom the babies would kiss and would cuddle; 

But they roared with much laughter 

For half a day after, 

When they saw her sit down in a puddle. 

We refrain from comment. 
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Messrs. Blackie send us several attractive books, which 
will appeal most to children who delight in pictures. “ The. 
Children’s Annual” (3s. 6d.) has designs by John Hassall. 
Gordon Browne, and H. B. Neilson, and, amongst other 
things, contains some good verses by Clifton Bingham.— 
“ Droll Doings ” (3s. 6d ) has been illustrated by Harry B. 
Neilson, and the verses are attributed to an old friend— 
the Cockiolly Bird.—“ All the Best Nursery Stories and 
Rhymes ” (3s. 6d ) includes the story of The Babes in the 
Wood, Beauty and the Beast, Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Aladdin’s Lamp, Little Polly Flinders, etc., pictures for 
which have been provided by John Hassall.—Some capital 
tales of bipeds and quadrupeds are set forth in “Tales and 
Talks about Animals” (2s. 6d.); and in “The Little Ones’ 
Book of Bible Stories” (2s. 6d.) Mrs. L. Haskell gives simple 
and straightforward accounts of incidents in the Old and 
New Testaments. The illustrations are poorer than tho'-e 
in most of Messrs. Blackie’s books.—“ A Hunting Alphabet ” 
(2s. 6d.) has some good things from the pen of Miss E. Kate 
Westrup. That Miss Florence Harrison has even better 
things to say in “ Rhymes and Reasons ” (2s.), the following 
quotation, selected at random, will show; 

There was a young man dressed in black, 

Who went for a race in a sack ; 

But his Grandmother said 
He was better in bed— 

So she caught him and carried him back. 

There is humour, too, in: 

There was a young man all in gold, 

Who felt he was grown very bold. 

So he went out to chase 
All the geese from the place— 

But the end of the tale isn’t told! 

and the illustration is delightful. 

We have also received “ Dog Toby,” by himself, verses 
by Clifton Bingham, pictures by Stanley Berkeley and 
Eugenie Richards (Dean, 6s.)—an excellently-printed rag- 
book ; and from the De la More Press comes “ Humpty- 
Dumpty and other songs,” by Joseph Moorat, pictured by 
Woodroffe (5s. net), and “Hymns in Prose for Children,” 
by Mr. Barbauld (2s. 6d. net).—Messrs. Constable send us 
“ The Story of Noah’s Ark,” told and pictured by E. Boyd 
Smith (6s.); Messrs. Cassell “ A Flower Wedding,” de¬ 
scribed by Two Wallflowers, decorated by Walter Crane 
(6s.)—an exquisite fancy ; and Messrs. Dean “ Kings of the 
Forest” (5s.), by A. E. Bonser, with designs by Stanley 
Berkeley which it would be difficult to better.—Messrs. 
Warne publish two books from the pen of Mr. Leslie 
Brooke—“ The Golden Goose Book ” (5s. net) and “ The 
Golden Goose and the Three Bears ” (2s. 6d. net)—and 
Mr. Nutt an excellent volume by Glen MacDonough and 
Anna Alice Chapman—“ Babes in Toyland ” (5s. net).— 
“Louis Wain’s Annual” (King, is.) is as amusing as 
usual. 


A LITERARY CAUSER1E 

WORDSWORTH AND BARRON FIELD—I 

In the year 1836 Mr. Barron Field, Chief Justice of 
Gibraltar, began to write what he called Critical Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetry of William Wordsworth, with extracts 
from his Letters to the Author. They were submitted to the 
poet, who read them with care, and pencilled many notes 
by way of correction on the pages; but they were never 
published. Field was extremely anxious to have them 
issued, but Wordsworth widely dissuaded him from doing 
so. They are miscellaneous, fragmentary, gossipy, at 
times repetitive, and often egoistical. Nevertheless, they 
contain much interesting material, scattered among their 
garrulous commonplaces; especially several letters from 
Wordsworth to him, and to others, nowhere else recorded. 
Some of these are of real interest to posterity, as they 


relate to his own poems, and the reasons which induced 
him to alter his earliest text, in the two editions of 1827 
and 1836. Other notes written by Wordsworth, com¬ 
menting on statements from such men as Hazlitt (which 
are quoted in these Memoirs ), although they may have 
occasionally a slight soupfon of egoism—all the more 
interesting to us now, because they were written to prevent 
Field from publishing his book—are characteristic of iheir 
writer, and afford excellent material for a literary portrait 
of the man. Although they will all te published—along 
with many others which have not yet seen the light of day 
—through the medium of Messrs. Ginn’s Athenaeum Press 
at Boston, they are of sufficient interest to warrant their 
insertion in these pages, as an instalment: more especially 
as much of the material collected by Mr. Field, and his 
own commentary on the poets, cannot be included along 
with them in the forthcoming edition of the Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family. 

Since Mr. Field’s is now an almost forgotten name in the 
literature of the nineteenth century, a short paragraph on 
him may introduce these letters, and the accompanying 
memoranda. 

Barron Field (1786-1S46) lawyer and literary man- 
friend of Cha'les Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, and Hazlitt—wrote for Hunt’s Reflector, for the 
Quarterly Review (on Herrick), and the London Magazine ; 
studie 1 liw, became a Ivocate-fiscal in C-ylon, an 1 after¬ 
wards judge of the Supreme Court ol New South Wales. 
Leaving Australia, he practised for a time at the English 
bar, was afterwards made Chief Justice at Gibraltar, 
where Disraeli visited him in 1830. and heartily disliked 
him; Crabb Robinson also knew him, and cordially liked 
him. In one of his happy word pictures Disraeli railed 
him “ a noisy jargonic judge, ever illustrating the obvious, 
explaining the evident, and expatiating on the common¬ 
place”; of the truth of which the re is abundant evidence 
in these unpublished Memoirs, rich as are some of the 
treasures they contain. He was better known, perhaps, 
from his analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries (1811, and 
often reprinted); his edition of Richard III and other 
plays, prepared for the “ Shake-peirean Society,” and his 
First Fruits of Australian Poetry. In the summer of 1827 
he visited Wordsworth at Rydal a'd Southey at Keswick; 
proceeding thence to Edinburgh, where he met Sir Walter 
Scott. He tells us that he spent his subsequent leisure at 
Gibraltar in comp.ling the critical rart of these Horce 
juridice Subsecivce, begun in 1836. The MS. is in twelve 
chapters, extending to more than three hundred and forty 
quarto pages. As h s Table of Contents is illustrative, it 
may be quoted in full. 

‘ Chapter I. Biography of the poet: H-story of the 
Lyrical Ballads : Extrac.s from Mes'rs. Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Cottle: Enumeration of the poet’s works. Chapter 11 . 
Biography of the poet continual: Extract fioin Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Talfourd: Mr. Hazlitt’s portrait of the poet: Sir 
Walter Scott’s. Chapter III. The poet’s correspondence 
with the author: Alterations in his poems: On similes: 
Miserrimus : Subjects for poetiy. Chapter IV. Biography 
of the poet concluded: Poetical criticism of the Edinburgh 
Review: The Rejected Addresses: Proper office of criticism : 
Extracts from Dryden and Addison: Mr. Coleridge’s 
vindication of the poet. Chapter V. The principles of 
poetry illustrated by extracts from Sidney, Bacon, 
D’Avenant, and Milton, and by specimens from Words¬ 
worth. Chapter VI. Princip’es of poetry and painting, 
illustrated by an extract from Opie’s Lectures on Painting: 
Principles of poetry illustrated by extracts from Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s Preface: and from Butke’s Inquiry into the Sublime 
and Beautiful: Poetry, painting, and music. Chapter VII. 
The principles and province of poetry concluded: Personi¬ 
fication : Science and Poetry: Akenside and Campbell. 
Chapter VIII. The Lyrical Ballads: Poetic diction: 
Difference between the poet’s theory and his practice: 
Extract from the Guardian: Shenstone, Crabbe: Poems by 
Gray and Collins. Chapter XI. Mr. Wordsworth’s theory 
continued: difference between his earlier and his later 
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editions: The Beggars. Chapter X. Classification in detail 
oi Mr. Wordsworth’s poems: Verbal criticisms: Mottoes 
suggested, and parallel passages: Elegy on the Death of 
George and Sarah Green: Andrew Jones : Henry Vaughan's 
Retreat. Chapter XI. The Excursion : Poetry of Lord 
Byron: Mr. Montgomery’s Grave : School of Pope : School 
of Wordsworth. Chapter XII. Philosophy of Words¬ 
worth’s poetry: Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion of the 
oet: The Excursion, compared with the Pleasures of the 
magination: Conclusion. Appendix. I. Extracts from 
Reviews of the Lyrical Ballads. II. Extracts from the 
pamphlet on The Convention of Cintra. III. A quarrel of 
authors.” 

Wordsworth’s pencilled notes on the written text of these 
chapters of Field's “ Memoirs” will now be given in their 
chronological order, along with the letters which he sent to 
his friendly coriespondt nt. 

Field having written: “ Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry is 
essentially democratic,” the latter pencilled : 

I am a lover of Liberty, but I know that liberty cannot exist apart 
from Order ; and the opinions in favour of Aristocracy found in my 
works (the later ones especially) all arise out of the consciousness I 
have that, in the present state of human knowledge—and its probable 
state for some ages to come—Order cannot, and thereforeLiberty cannot, 
be maintained without degrees. It is pride and presumption, and not a 
real love of liberty, that has made the French and the Americans so 
enamoured of what they call equality. 

Above a statement that “at the commencement of the 
French Revolution he lived in the same house with Brissot,” 
Wordsworth writes “ A mistake.” 

Oppofite to another entry that “ Alfoxden, a mansion of 
the St. Aubin's where he lived in 1798, was in the posses¬ 
sion of a friend of the poet, who gave him the free use of 
it,” he wrote “ A mistake. I rented the house, and had no 
personal knowledge of the trustees of its owner, then a 
minor.” 

To a remark of Hazlitt’s that there was “a fire in h s 
eye; but that he had an intense, high, narrow forehead,” 
Wordsworth wrote, “Narrow forehead! I went through 
three large magazines of hats in Pans, before I could find 
one large enough; and yet my skull is almost cut away 
behind! W.W.” 

To another remark of Hazlitt, on Chantry’s bust of 
Wordsworth, that it “wants marking traits; but he was 
teazed into making it regular and heavy." Field writes 
the following footnote: 

“ Coleridge said of it that it was more like Wordsworth than 
Wordsworth himself was.’’ By this he meant that it is too much 
idealised, that it expresses the soul of the poet, and not the countenance 
of the man. If so, Mrs. Wordsworth agrees with him ; and both he 
and Mrs. Wordsworth are satisfied that it is the best likeness extant, 
the happiest attitude of the face, such as Sir Thomas Lawrence used to 
achieve on canvas. Wordsworth informed me that he repeated to 
Chantry the stanza of The Poet’s Epitaph, beginning 
“ But who is he with modest looks; ” 
before he began the bust. He (Wordsworth) considers Pickergill’s por¬ 
traits of him earthy and lumpish, compared with the sculptor’s animated 
bust 


Cottle states. The Monthly Review’s concluding sentence was "So 
much genius and originality are discovered in this publication that we 
wish to see another from the same hand, written on more elevated sub¬ 
ject, and in a more cheerful disposition.” Th e Ancient Mariner how¬ 
ever was called “ a cock and bull story.” The Critical Review wrote, 
“ Every piece discovers genius ; and, ill as the author has frequently 
employed his talents, they certainly rank him with the best of the 
living poets,” although the reviewer describes the Ancient Mariner as 
“ a Dutch attempt at German sublimity.” The notice in the British 
Critic was still more favourable. It is said, “ the attempt made in this 
little volume is one that meets our cordial approbation, and it is by no 
means unsuccessful. The endeavour of the author is to recall our 
poetry from the fantastical excess of refinement to simplicity and 
Nature." 

Joeph Cottle was a generous publisher, but a very 
inaccurate literary man. I have no evidence to lead me 
to endorse the late Mr. Dykes Campbell’s verdict that he 
was “ an utter humbug in most things ” ; but it is certain 
that if he sold Lyrical Ballads to Arch at a loss, as he 
tells us he did, he must have parted with them within a 
week of their publication. Why he sold them, no one 
knows: but it could not have been on account of hostile 
reviews. He parted with the book as soon as it was 
issued, and there is no existing copy of it that I have seen 
with bis name on the imprint. All have Arch's name. 
He was further inaccurate when he came to send hi? Early 
Recollections to press, in 1837, mixing up two of Words¬ 
worth’s letters to him, as if they w ere one. This c xn be seen 
from the original manuscript in the Foster Library at 
South Kensington. 

In a subsequent passage, in which Field mentions the 
successive editions of Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth inserts 
the following: 

First edition, published in one vol., 1798; second, with a second 
vol., 1800; third edition, the date forgotten; fourth edition, (no.v 
belore me,) 1805 : fifth edition, 1815 ■ sixth edition, 1820 ; seventh, (live 
vols.), 1827; eighth, (four vols), 1832; ninth, six vols., stereotype, 
1837 ; tenth edition, six vols., stereotype, 1839. 

I am inclined to think there was also an edition between the fourth 
and the fifth, as here marked : but I cannot make it out. There have 
been also to my knowledge five American editions, copies of three of 
which I possess. Galignani's foreman owned to me that their edition, 
printed in 1828, amounted to three thousand copies ; I was told 
by others to much more. This edition, I know, interfered greatly with 
the English sale amongst my own countrymen. Notwithstanding these 
sales the pecuniary profit to me was trifling, owing to the heavy bills 
brought against me by the publisher in the usual way of trade, and the 
smallness of the editions, exceeding in no case, till within the last ten 
years, one thousand copies. ... I never wrote a line for money in my 
life, and not a word—except the few contributions to The Keepiahe —with 
the least view towards it. 

Alluding to Wordsworth’s pamphlet on The Convention 
of Cintra, in reference to which Coleridge had siid, 
“Quem quoties lego, non verba mihi videor audire, sed 
tonitrua,” Field writes: 

This pamphlet being now exceedingly scarce, I deem it right in my 
appendix to rescue from suppression its eloquent summing up, which 
shows that, had Mr. Wordsworth continued his political studies, he 
would have followed the steps of Milton in his prose, as well as in his 
poetical writings: and also another passage which proves that his 
thoughts on public liberty and private judgment continued to be as 
philosophical and independent, as the poetry of his earlier years. 


Field quotes a passage from Joseph Cottle’s Early 
Recollections of S. T. C., in which the latter speaks of “a 
‘ caballing long and loud ’ against Wordsworth, which 
caused him to remove from Somersetshire.” On this the 
following is pencilled: 

A mistake. Not the occasion of my removal. Annoyances I had 
none. The facts mentioned by Coleridge, of a Government spy, etc,, 
came not to my knowledge till I had left the neighbourhood. I was 
not refused a continuance [of the lease]. I never applied for one. 

He continues to quote extensively from Cottle’s Recollec¬ 
tions (vol. ii. p. 23); and, mentioning the two reasons which 
Wordsworth had given, in conversation with his publisher, 
for the market failure of Lyrical Ballads, viz., “ first, the 
existence in it of the Ancient Mariner, which he said no 
one seemed to understand; and, secondly, the unfavour¬ 
able notice of most of the reviews,” Field writes: 

I have looked into the three principal reviews of those days, and I 
do not find their notices of the Lyrical Ballads so unfavourable as 


It is a rather curious thing that, although Wordsworth 
freely criticised and amply corrected these manuscript 
volumes, he left the following sentence untouched: “ In 
1803 he married his cousin, Miss Mary Hutchinson.” That 
she was the poet’s cousin was a mistake into which several 
have fallen. I did so myself, from the oral and written 
statements of many; and gave expression to it, in my Life 
of WiUiam Wordsworth, (1889, vol. i., p. 335). Subsequent 
correspondence, and conversation, with the Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson of Kimbolton Herefordshire (Mrs. Words¬ 
worth’s nephew), showed me, however, that it was a 
mistake; but in the absence of such explicit testimony, 
and other corroborative evidence—the fact that the poet’s 
keen and vigilant eye allowed that sentence of Mr. Field’s 
to stand uncontradicted might easily be quoted as a 
subsidiary proof on the other side. 

Some facts are mentioned by Field in reference to what 
he calls “ the office of Distributor of Stamps for the district 
of Whitehaven," to which Wordsworth was appointed in 
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the year 1813. The latter notes in pencil that it was “ for 
the district of Westmoreland and half of Cumberland.” 
Field adds that the office, which he owed to the friendship 
of Lord Lonsdale, was no sinecure. 

It has always required Wordsworth's personal supervision, and of 
late years the residence of a son at Carlisle. More recently the labour 
has been so greatly increased, as to reduce the value of it to between 
£400 and £500 per annum. In the year 1842, he was allowed to resign 
the post, in favour of his son ; and he himself received a pension of 
£300 per annum from Her Majesty's Civil List for distinguished 
literary attainments. 

An interesting letter from Henry Crabb Robinson to 
Barron Field, in reference to the tour which Robinson made 
with Wordsworth to Italy in 1837, may be quoted in full; 
since it possesses features of its own, different from Words¬ 
worth’s account of it, as recorded in the notes which he 
dictated to Miss Fenwick. 

We set out on the 19th March. Of our journey take this rapid sketch. 
We bore with patience the fatigue of posting through France, and were 
recompensed by three glorious days between Nice and Genoa, and two 
between Genoa and Spezia. I will tell you what Wordsworth enjoyed 
most on the journey. He felt much more the beauties of Nature than 
the wonders of Art. Even Pisa did not excite him, or Nismes before 
it, so much as I expected. He cared little for the Etruscan city of 
Volterra, or Siena. During our month’s stay at Rome, he seemed 
deeply impressed above all by St. Peter's. His eye for colour seems 
more cultivated than his sense of form : at least the Picture-Galleries 
were more attractive to him than the museums of Sculpture. But in 
general he will not allow the plastic artist of any kind to place himself 
by the side of. the poet, as his equal: and in this he is, beyond all 
doubt, right. He felt the pathetic grandeur of the environs of Rome, 
and regretted that bad weather did not allow him to visit all the spots 
of the adjacent mountains; which, in romantic interest, are the most 
attractive of any on the earth. But I showed him Nemi, and Albano, 
and the Monte Cavo and Tivoli ; after taking him to the top of the 
Colliseum, and round the Arches of Triumph, and the columns of the 
Aqueducts and the walls of Rome. The dread of the quarantine— 
so strictly enforced by the Roman Government—deterred us from 
going to Naples. 

We returned to Florence ; taking care, after seeing Terni, to digress 
from the high road, and visit the three monasteries of L'Averna, 
Camaldoli, and Vallombrosa. I mention this that you may do the 
same one day. At L'Averna he heard the cuckoo. It was an 
awakening incident to him : and one day the world will know that 
the cuckoo may be heard amid the haunts of San Francesco d’Assisi. 
We pursued our course, through Modena and Parma, to Milan; 
whence we went again on the lake of Como. We afterwards made 
excursions—to Wordsworth’s great joy—on the lakes of Iseo. and La 
Guarda. We saw Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and above all 
Venice. We then passed over a newly formed road, to the west of 
the Tyrol in Styria, to Salzburg—a place of marvellous attractions—and 
devoted a week to the Austrian Salzkammergut (salt domain); and, 
having seen the most famous of the Bavarian lakes, and the fine 
works of Art at Munich, paused a little at Heidelberg and Brussells, 
reaching London on August 7. 

Field quotes largely from Hazlitt’s critical estimate of 
Wordsworth in his Spirit of the Age (1825), in which the 
writer ventures to say. ‘‘Chaucer is a prime favourite of 
his, but we do not think he has any cordial sympathy 
with Shakespeare.” Opposite to this Wordsworth wrote: 

This is monstrous. I extol Chaucer, and others; because the world 
at large knows little, or nothing, of their merits. Modesty, and a deep 
feeling how superfluous a thing it is to praise Shakespeare, have kept 
me often—and almost habitually—silent on that subject. Who thinks 
it necessary to praise the Sun ? 

Again Hazlitt said, 

It is mortifying to hear him speak of Pope and Dryden ; whom, 
because they have been supposed to have all the possible excellencies 
of poetry, he will allow to have aone. 

On this Wordsworth wrote: 

Monstrous again. I have ten times the knowledge of Pope's writings, 
and of Dryden's also, than this writer ever had. To this day I believe 
I could repeat, with a little previous rummaging of my memory, 
several thousand lines of Pope. But, if the beautiful, the pathetic, 
and the sublime be what a poet should chiefly aim at, how absurd it is 
to place these men among the first poets of their country. Admirable 
they are in treading their way, but that way lies almost at the foot of 
Parnassus. 

William Knight. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

What time the dim December day 
Is dwining o’er the heath, 

I watch and wait in gloaming grey 
The dusky pines beneath ; 

And dream each bough is bright 
With swaying taper-light, 

With blue and green, and silver sheen— 

For this is Christmas Night! 

Yes, while I look adown the years, 

Beneath these sighing pines. 

For evermore across my tears, 

The Christmas candle shines ! 

O songs of old awake ! 

Ere gold of morning break !— 

1 crave to-night the lost delight 
For His, the Christ-child's sake 1 

Then sudden through the branches old 
The wind stirs lullabies; 

Behold, in robes of rosy gold 
The first star cradled lies! 

Ah, Lord, and can I grieve 
These childish joys to leave ? 

Thy green fir tree is lit for me— 

And this is Christmas Eve 1 

Alice E. Gillington. 


FICTION 


The Pity of War. By F. Norrevs Connell. (Glaisher, 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Perhaps the most brilliant and pathetic story in this book 
is that which tells the things that made famous, under the 
synonym of “ Rurki,” “ The Name of O’Rourke.” This is 
as nearly perfect an example of the short story as any 
student of the fiction of to-day can expect. Like the 
others in this volume, it deals with love and war in a style 
compact of knowledge, wit, and elan. But the tiny hints 
of character which Mr. Connell allows himself to give— 
of Ned O’Rourke, of his mother, of the woman he loved 
and the others—make a vivid impression on the reader, 
and bring him face to face with the novelist’s creations 
after a fashion which we take to be the perfection of the 
story-teller’s art. “My Friend Yoshomai” is called a 
tale of mind and longitude, and might be said to be a 
very charming and powerful variant on the text, “ The 
East is East.” This study of a young Japanese gentleman, 
who desires to adjust himself to the civilisation of the 
West while retaining the honourable and antique tradi¬ 
tions of his own country, is developed through some 
incidents in the penultimate Japanese War, when Port 
Arthur was taken from the Chinese. The painful results of 
this struggle both to the Asiatic and the European are not 
spared us, but we note that the Western lives to tell the story, 
while the J apanese officer preserves in death his splendid 
but wholly religious ideal. The gifts which enable the 
author to make these two stories so sincere and attractive 
are shown in the dozen other “ tales of strife.” Each has 
its share of that style and skill, humour and passion which 
we confidently hope for in Mr. Connell’s work. We are 
not, however, quite in sympathy with the generic title of 
the tales. It is not the Pay of War ” that we find most 
clearly depicted in these adventures, but rather the reck¬ 
less joy and the despairing delight which all mankind 
feels in the ultimate hazards of fighting. Over this basic 
feeling, it is true, the author imposes some show of pathos 
and the glamour and dehcacy of the spirit which must 
still be called Celtic ; but it is the love of blood that shows 
most clearly, and the handsome, honourable, uncultivated 
feelings of militarism and the elemental man. 
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A Waifs Progress. By Rhoda Broughton. (Macmillan, 6 s.) 

Miss Broughton’s heroines have always been a littje 
ahead of their time, ever since her first novel made some¬ 
thing of a sensation and set a fashion in a certain type of 
character. Charming, indiscreet, impulsive creatures most 
of them were, who said and did "daring, amusing, and 
sometimes also touching things in their unrestrained 
naturalness. They were laughed at, sympathised with, 
excused, with the easy tolerance extended to other 
people’s sisters. In Bonnybell the author has reached 
what we can but hope is the extreme limit of this pro¬ 
gressive naughtiness; that being so, she might have given 
to her waif some additional good qualities of a compen¬ 
sating kind. The Joans, Nancys, and Belindas of former 
tales, none of them puritanical, would grudgingly admit 
Bonnybell into the sisterhood, though she has her moments 
of fascination, and the author writes about her with all her 
old sparkling cleverness. The “ waif ” is the daughter of 
a disreputable mother. Brought up among the outcasts of 
society, she displays at seventeen an amazing knowledge 
of the shady side of life. Her vicious environment has 
made havoc of what innocence might have graced her 
youth: she knows everything, and lies about everything. 
Every man who would be kindly with her is suspected of 
dishonourable designs; not, however, without some excuse 
drawn from past experience of her mother's friends. 
Naturally, Bonnybell, with her devious ways, her startling 
slips of the tongue and her persistent mendacity is an 
unwelcome guest in every household that befriends her; 
one consequence of which is that she is tossed like a 
shuttlecock from one refuge to another. The personally 
unattractive Mrs. Tancred is the strongest character in the 
book, and wins some measure of respect even from 
Bonnybell. Her real goodness and high sense of duty are 
obscured by a biting humour, and a plain speaking that, 
while in perfect keeping with her honest mind, rasps upon 
finer sensibilities. It is left to a man in this story to hide 
a shudder over suggestions wanting , in delicacy, and 
to wince at words that should have been left unsaid. 
Miss Broughton must know her particular public well by 
this time, and what they most enjoy. So much must be 
allowed; and we need only add that those who like reading 
about such waifs as we have here, their surroundings, 
thoughts and impulses, will have no reason to complain 
that the study of Bonnybell is not carried far enough. 

Blue-grass and Rhododendron ; out doors in Old Kentucky, By 
John Fox, jun. (Constable, 6s.) 

Mr. Fox’s books are among the most welcome that come 
to us from across the Atlantic. Readers who love a good 
story of action, sport or sentiment, know they will find it 
in his pages, and the manner of its telling is always a 
pleasure to those who care about distinction of style. This 
volume opens with a deeply interesting short history of 
the Southern mountaineers—a people now three million 
strong, a relic of an Anglo-Saxon past. Left isolated by 
the march of civilisation, they have fossilised, not changed, 
in the last hundred years; “ in life, habit and thought the 
mountaineer has been his grandfather born over again.” 
Here are tales of his fine hospitality, of his clannishness, of 
his pride that held out through plague and famine against 
the charity urged upon him by “ furriners ” in the next 
State. More remarkable are the stories of the interminable 
feuds, with the horrible custom of ambush, and reckless 
disregard of human life. The chapters descriptive of 
sport and of crime and lawlessness are given from the 
author’s personal experience. He heard and saw strange 
things while a member of the volunteer guard “ represent¬ 
ing the best people of the Blue-grass, of one State, and the 
tide-water country of the other”; all of whom served for 
love of order, and for the civilising of the Cumberland. 
History, anecdote, sport, and man-hunting, as described in 
these pages, make a volume of exceptional interest. It can 
be heartily recommended as a gift-book that all men, and 
most women, will appreciate. 


Jules of the Great Heart. By Lawrence Mott. (Heinem&nn, 6s.) 

Mr. Mott is a young American writer of promise, and some 
if not all of these tales of Jules Verbaux were first told in 
the Century. J ules of the Great Heart is a “ free ” trapper 
in the Hudson Bay Company’s territories, in the ruthless 
times of rivalry between that masterful body and the en¬ 
croaching company of the North-west. An outlaw, the 
solitary Robin Hood of a frozen forest, Jules’s hand is 
against the Hudson Company, and the hand of the Company, 
from factor down to half-breed, is heavy on him. The 
story Is of his ways, and thoughts, and adventures. There 
is little or no plot, but many of the episodes are exciting, 
and there is real interest in the picture of a cold, hard life, 
warmed by a kind heart, and softened by a tender fancy. 
We could readily spare much of the tiresome -patois. 
Indeed, in this respect the author is unkind to English 
readers. After many questions like “ Le facteur sen’ t’irt’ 
mans ? ” and even some replies as disconcerting as “ Ah don’ 
savoir eef tul-ul-um-oo-e-koo-e-ya,” we make the acquaint¬ 
ance of one factor after another constantly congratulating 
ourselves on having at last found some one to talk English 
—only to discover, in the four factors, one Irishman and 
three Scots, each with tongue as broad as Hudson Bay 
itself. 

The Heritage of the Free, or more than Conquerors. By Davi d 
Lyall. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

This story of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843 appeals more directly to dwellers north of the 
Tweed, but it possesses a strong interest for all readers 
who like their fiction to be based upon fact. The people 
of Kirknethan rebel against the appointment of Ludovic 
Bonsor as their pastor, asserting that it is the heritage of 
the free to choose their own spiritual director. Ludovic, 
the Laird’s cousin, has been hitherto no credit to his 
family, and the living of Kirknethan, with the hand of 
Grizel Pringle, is offered to him as a bribe to respectability. 
Kirknethan will have none of him, and in all lawful wiys 
boycott the church and the manse. Grave issues and 
romance are happily blended in these pages ; the sacrifice 
and enthusiasm of the little band who protest against en¬ 
croachment upon their religious liberties hold the reader’s 
attention and sympathy to the triumphant end of their 
trials. Of the two simple love stories, that of the elderly 
laird and his wife, Lady Anne, is the more attractive. The 
reclaiming of Ludovic Bonsor through his love for Elsie 
Hamilton is skilfully brought about; the influence of the 
gentle Elsie makes a new man and a bonnie fighter of him 
in a sphere of action more to his taste. Lady Anne’s wit 
and vivacity shine out in welcome relief against the rather 
monotonous goodness of the other feminine characters. In 
this pleasant story it is the first duty of woman to be good, 
let who will be clever or charming : it is the whole duty of 
man to put his principles before personal considerations, 
and few of them fall below the author’s high standard. 


THE DRAMA 

THE PIONEERS SOCIETY 

The inaugural performance by the Pioneers is not en¬ 
couraging. The society has been founded to bring to the 
notice of managers plays of merit, but neither of the first 
two pieces which it has befriended deserved, on-any count, 
a hearing. The unsigned skit on melodrama —Hero and 
Heroine —which occupied the first place in the bill, proved 
not entirely unamusing; and, on the assumption that it 
served to vaunt the progressive tendencies of the society, 
its selection, faute de mieux, seemed quite excusable. By 
the piece of the evening, however, the vaunt—if vaunt; 
there were—was not upheld. On the contrary, Mr. William 
Toynbee's The Firefly is far less interesting, far less work¬ 
manlike, far—even—less correctly planned than was the 
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average production at the Surrey. And, as it happens, it 
is for a production of this very kind—and of this kind alone 
—that the story, as it stands, provides material, such 
interest as it possesses existing solely in its “ situations.” 
Mr. Toynbee, however, seems to have seen in it material 
for drama proper, and to have based his hopes not on the 
situations but on the “ scenes” which cause—“ lead up to” 
—them. Yet even in this he has been inconsistent, for it is in 
the interest of the situation rather than in the interest of the 
scene that the play is actually constructed. The plot—or as 
much of it as is essential to the purpose—may be briefly 
sketched. Lethe Pultowitz, under arrest at Warsaw for 
sedition, is offered, as an alternative to Siberia, a secret 
mission for the Russian Government. She is to establish 
herself in London en princesse, to worm her way into 
diplomatic circles and thus to obtain the information 
wanted. What the information is—or how, exactly, it 
can be obtained—we are not told. The girl accepts, and 
in London meets and gains the love of Mervyn Baskerville, 
a young diplomatist. Baskerville comes, one evening to 
propose. Lethe, during the interview is terribly distressed 
—far more so than the necessity to refuse him seems to 
warrant. Later, however, we learn the reason why. He is the 
very man she was, that evening, to have drugged—the very 
man who wears the key of which she was to have obtained 
an impress. Had Mr. Toynbee been writing melodrama— 
had his purpose been to slur the scene, and to emphasise 
the situation—it would have been correct enough to conceal 
these facts until the last. The manoeuvre undoubtedly 
increases the effectiveness of the denouement. But, as 
he was apparently writing drama—as his purpose was 
to slur the situation and to emphasise the scene—he 
should have let us know them from the first. The 
concealment of them makes us unable to understand the 
heroine, and robs the scene of all its intended interest and 
significance. This is but one instance of the elementary 
errors which abound. Surely there are better plays un¬ 
acted than The Firefly ? If not, the Pioneers’ efforts are 
superfluous. 


“STEIN UNTER STEINEN” 

Sudermann has not written a particularly good play in 
Stein unter Steinen. which had its first London production 
this week under Herr Hans Andresen at the Great Qu.'en 
Street Theatre. And it is also permissible to doubt if he 
has written a particularly good treatise. The social philo¬ 
sophy of the stonemasons is not new; they express no 
fresh outlook on life. It is the old, old story of the crushing 
effect of the social system upon those who have once 
fallen. They are stones, thrown hither and thither by the 
sport of fate among other stones, lifeless, without feeling, 
without hope. It is the endeavour of the owner of the 
stone-masons’ yard, an idealist of the name of Zarncke, to 
arouse life, to instil hope once more into these men. 
With all but one he fails. Struve is an incorrigible 
little rogue, albeit the most human, the least metallic 
of the crew. Eichholz, the night watchman, is a 
hopeless drunkard, and Gottiingk, the overseer of the 
yard, a fiend whose reclamation is impossible. Indeed 
Gottiingk is the most incomprehensible character in the 
play. We are to believe that two girls, one a working 
man’s daughter, the other Zarncke’s frail and delicate 
Marie, are so fascinated by the man as to be his slaves. 
Yet the man is a ruffian, a braggart, a miserable boaster 
without any of those qualities that attract women. We 
are told he has them, but we are not allowed to see them 
for ourselves. 

Zarncke’s one success is Biegler, who had been im- 

! >risoned for manslaughter, but whose crime seems far more 
ike justifiable homicide. He has suffered much since his 
release. Seven situations in five months have been 
obtained for him by the Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
but as soon as his secret is out, away he has to go. And 
for a time it seems that it is to be the same in the stone¬ 
masons’ yard. The men at first refuse to mix with him; 


angry taunts are thrown at him, and only the friendship 
shown him by Lore, the mother of Gottlingk’s illegitimate 
child, enables him to continue and to live down the oppo¬ 
sition. Finally, by forcing Gbttlingk to eat some boasting 
and disparaging words as to his power with the master’s 
daughter, he reinstates himself in popular favour. It may 
be gathered from all this that the piece is a gallery of 
portraits rather than a play, and, except for one or two 
dramatic moments, is as much a discussion as Major 
Barbara. 


FINE ART 


SIMEON SOLOMON 

A good many years ago, before the Rhodes Scholars 
invaded Oxford, before Mr. Will Rothenstein had even 
planned his Oxford Portraits, there lingered in that home 
of lost causes and unpopular names the afterglow of the 
aesthetic sunset. It was not a very brilliant period. Mr. 
J. W. Mackail and Mr. Bower Nichols had left Balliol. 
Nothing was expected of either the late Sir Clinton Dawkins 
or Canon Beeching; and the authorities of Merton 
had no idea where Mr. Beerbohm would complete his 
education. Names are more suggestive than dates 
and give less pain. Then, as now, there were ‘‘cultured ” 
undergraduates and those who were very cultured indeed, 
read Shelley and burned incense, would always have a 
few of Mr. Hollyer’s photographs after Simeon Solomon 
on their walls—little notes of illicit sentiment to vary the 
monotony of Burne-Jones and Botticelli from the same 
photographer. When uncles and aunts came up for 
Gaudys and Commem.,while Temperantia and the Primavera 
were left in their places, Love dying from the breath of Lust, 
Antinous, and drawings with titles from the Latin 
Vulgate, all by Simeon Solomon, were taken down for the 
occasion. View's of the sister University, Cambridge, took 
their place as more appropriate to Uncle Parker’s and Aunt 
Jane’s tastes. More advanced undergraduates who “ knew 
what things were” possessed even originals, and some of 
these may be seen in Mr. John Baill.e’s new gallery at 
54 Baker Street. Now that the unfortunate artist is dead 
and his name can be mentioned without prejudice, the 
Royal Academy is understood to have included some of his 
oil paintings in the forthcoming old master exhibition at 
Burlington House, but this should not prevent any one 
from visiting the drawings at Baker Street. Some of these 
belong to a very late period, when the artist’s work has 
really very little interest; but up till 1890 he may be said 
to have existed artistically, and there are many here which 
belong to the time when he was associated with the Pre- 
Raphelites and great things were expected of an inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown. 

Though a very delightful book might be made of 
Solomon’s life by some one who would not shirk the diffi¬ 
culties of the subject, it is unnecessary here to dwell on a 
career which belongs to the history of morbid pyschology 
rather than of painting. It is sufficient to mention that he 
diifted from the stream of social existence into a bohemian 
back-water, and found himselt in the main sewer. This he 
thoroughly enjoyed in his own particular way, and rejected 
fiercely all attempts at rescue or reform. The news of the 
inquest on his body at the beginning of the year came almost 
as a surprise, for, as w r as said of a contemporary, he died 
years before his death. To his old friends, such as Walter 
Pater, Burne-Jones, Mr. Swinburne and Sir Edward 
Pointer, there must have been something very tragic in 
the contemplation of his wasted talents, as few young men 
were more successful or commenced life with such brilliant 
prospects; and any one curious enough to study his 
pictures will regret that he was lost to art by allowing 
an ill-regulated life to prey on his genius. He had 
not sufficient strength to keep the two things separate, as 
Verlaine did. At the same time, it is a consolation, 
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if I may be allowed to say so, to think that he 
enjoyed himself in his own sordid way. When I had the 
pleasure of seeing him last, as late as 1893, he was extremely 
cheerful and not aggressively alcoholic. Unlike most 
spoilt wastrels with the artistic temperament he seemed 
to have no grievances and had no bitter stories or com¬ 
plaints about former friends, no scandalous tales about 
contemporaries who had remained reputable, and no in¬ 
dignant feeling towards those who assisted him. This was 
an amiable trait in his character, though it may be a trifle 
negative ; and for a positive virtue, as I say, he enjoyed his 
drink, his overpowering dirt and his vicious life. He was 
full of delightful and racy stories about poets and painters, 
policemen and prisons, of which he had wide experience, 
and might have written a far more diverting book of 
memoirs than the average Pre-Raphaelite volume to which 
we look forward every year, though it is usually silent 
about poor Simeon Solomon. Physically he was a small, 
red man, with keen, laughing eyes; but it is his art rather 
than his life with which I am at present concerned. 

With the exception of Mr. Lang I do not think any one 
now is very much shocked with Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems 
and Ballads,” many of which were written for Solomon’s 
designs. Nor need we try to frighten ourselves by search¬ 
ing too curiously for hidden meanings. His whole art is, 
of course, unwholesome and morbid, to employ two very 
favourite adjectives. His work has always appealed to 
musicians and men of letters rather than collectors—to 
those who ask that a drawing or a picture should suggest 
an idea rather than the art of the artist. Subject with 
him triumphs over technique. His drawring is hopelessly 
crude, but during the ’sixties, when, as some one said,” every 
one was a great artist,” he showed considerable promise of 
draughtsmanship. Unlike many of the Pre-Raphaelites he 
had a feeling for the medium of oil. Though he never 
attained to Millais’s perfection. The Finding of Moses 
(belonging to Mr Rawlinson, and to be shown, I believe, at 
Burlington House) is a masterpiece. His friends and con¬ 
temporaries, with the exception of Millais, and Rossetti 
occasionally, were always more at ease with water colour, 
and you always feel that most of their pictures ought 
to have been painted in tempera, which had not then 
been revived. As Millais was of French extraction, 
Rossetti of Italian, and Solomon of Hebrew, I fear this does 
n ?*6?t us very much further away from the old French 
criticism that the English had forgotten how to paint in 
oil. It must be remembered that Whistler, who. in, 
the ’sixties achieved some of bis masterpieces, was an 
American. It is strange that Solomon never allowed his 
sordid existence to alter the trend of his subjects, for 
these are always derived from poetry and the Bible, 
or from Catholic, Jewish or Greek ritual—a strange 
contrast to the respectable, impeccable painter, M. Degas 
the doyen of European art, nationalist and anti-Semite, 
who finds beauty only in brasseries, in the vulgar circus, 
and in the ghastly wings of the opera. How far removed 
from his surroundings are the inspirations of the artist 1 
I believe J. F. Millet would have painted peasants if he 
had been born and spent his days in the centre of New 
York. With the life-long friend of M. Degas, Gustave 
Moreau, Solomon has much in common, but the colour of 
the English painter is very much finer, and his themes are 
less monotonous. I can imagine many people being re¬ 
pelled by this troubled, introspective art, especially at the 
present day. 

There is hardly room for an inverted Watts. At the 
same time, even those who from age and training cannot 
take a sentimental interest in faded rose leaves where 
the perfume is a little overpowering should approach 
Solomon as an interesting by-way in art. The by-ways are 
more fascinating than the high roads. Such pictures as 
the Prodigal Son, lent by Mr. Lawrence Phillips, or the 
Three Priests, lent by Lord Battersea, will explain better 
than anything I can say the fascination of this extra¬ 
ordinary artist who would never have gained a prize at the 
Slade School to-day, though he ,was hung at Burlington 


House when he was only 17. That curious book, a “ Vision 
of Love revealed in Sleep,” written by the artist, ought to 
be republished along with Mr. Swinburne’s noble eulogy 
from the pages of the “ Dark Blue.” “ He is himself alone 
and one whose place no man can take,” was said of Simeon 
Solomon by our greatest living poet. 

Robert Ross. 


MUSIC 

BRAHMS AT LONDON CONCERTS 

This autumn Concert season has been a remarkable one for 
the amount of Brahms music which has been heard in 
London, either at special concerts or in mixed programmes. 
To argue from this fact alone that the appreciation of 
Brahms is becoming more widespread would be absurd. 
Still, the programmes of such concerts as the Queen’s 
Hall “ promenades,” together with those given by Societies, 
choral and orchestral, are a certain indication of the trend 
of public taste in music; those, however, given by indi¬ 
vidual performers are only of importance from that point 
of view in so far as they are successful in attracting a large 
and a general audience. At the “Promenades" of this 
year there was certainly a marked increase in the number 
of Brahms’s works performed. Besides the two overtures, 
the minuets from the Serenade in D, and two Hungarian 
dances—all old friends—the first and second symphonies, 
the Ernste Gesange, and the D minor piano Concerto were 
heard, I believe, for the first time at these concerts. Again, 
that the London Choral Society should undertake the 
“ German Requiem ” for their December concert was asign 
of the hold which that work is gradually gaining upon the 
affections of Londoners, and the poor attendance was fully 
accounted for by the fog. 

On the other hand, two of the most interesting Brahms 
ventuies of the season, Mr. Richard Buhlig’s concert with 
the Queen's Hall Orchestra in November, and Miss Fanny 
Davies’s more recent concert with Herr Miihlfeld, were 
rather expressions of private taste, and drew what may 
perhaps be called esoteric audiences, Brahms-lovers rather 
than the general public. It is in fact the weakness of the 
one-composer programme that it does not appeal to any 
who are not already devotees of that composer, and so it fails 
to widen his popularity and influence. Nevertheless, to those 
with ears to hear, both these concerts were extremely in¬ 
teresting and delightful. To listen to the two piano concertos 
parted only by the “ Tragic ” overture is a severe tax upon 
any audience. Mr. Buhlig arrested attention at once with 
the entrance of the piano in the D minor concerto; his 
readings were forcible, vivid, highly impassioned; the 
rugged outlines and bold contours of the first movement 
were fully realised by him, and expressed with a masculine 
force which compelled attention. But these very positive 
qualities spoilt the serene slow movements, which are, 
perhaps, the greatest inspiration of both concertos. He 
attempted to give expression to that which only required 
to be allowed to express itself. Could he but have realised 
this, his own task as well as that of the audience would 
have been lightened, and we might have listened to the end 
with perfect enjoyment, instead of feeling tired when the 
second concerto had just begun. 

Miss Fanny Davies’s concert was utterly different, both 
in matter and manner. The clarinet sonatas are as far 
removed from the D minor concerto as Miss Fanny Davies’s 
understanding of Brahms is from Mr. Buhlig’s. She has 
long been known for a faithful and loving disciple of the 
master, and we owe the first introduction of these two 
lovely sonatas into England to her. Her discipleship is 
evident in her playing. In cantabile movements (for 
instance, the third in the F minor, and the second in the 
Eb sonatas), her playing left one nothing to wish for, she 
let the music speak tor itself: in more forceful movements, 
when the music required a strong rhythmic power, or 
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positive attitude on the part of the performer, there was 
weakness; impulsiveness took the place of energy and the 
balance was lost. The contrast may be summed up by 
saying that the latter performance was as distinctively 
feminine as the former was masculine, and that a fusion of 
the two is necessary to complete success in the interpreta¬ 
tion of Brahms. 

But the greatest interest lay in the reappearance in 
England of Herr Muhlfield,the clarinettist for whom Brahms 
wrote. When one hears him play, one understands why 
Brahms wrote for the clarinet. For all their loveliness 
and charm, these sonatas are not amongst his strongest 
work; but the clarinet is not a strong instrument, and, if 
it is forced to be emphatic, it only reminds one of a farm¬ 
yard. But if its possibilities are considered, for sheer 
beauty of tone it is unequalled ; and Brahms, having heard 
Herr Miihlfeld play, fully realised its metier before he 
began to write for it. In the sonatas he was able to allow 
fuller play to the expressive qualities of the instrument 
than even in his famous clarinet quintet, and there is 
something of magic about the pure and liquid tone with 
which Herr Miihlfeld interprets them. They are full of a 
sweet, and quite impersonal sentiment, the work of a man 
who has passed the struggle of a life, which began with 
such works as the D minor Concerto, and of which the 
“Tragic” overture, and, most of all, the “German Re¬ 
quiem,” were the outcome. 

Of this last work it may be said that nothing could be 
more significant of Brahms’s real character than that he, 
who was too reticent to attempt to write either oratorio 
or opera, should sum up in a work of absolutely original 
form his conclusions of the whole matter of Life and Death. 
The Requiem is unique; it stands alone, without a peer. 
This ought to be realised, and it should be heard alone, 
and without distraction. It is the greatest mistake to 
suppose that because it takes barely an hour in perform¬ 
ance it is not enough to fill a concert programme. An 
audience that has really listened to the Requiem cannot 
listen to anything else. But do we really listen ? 

The London Choral Society’s performance of this great 
work on December 4 was attended with so much ill- 
fortune by reason of the weather that we should be loth to 
criticise it in any but the most friendly manner. Besides, 
we Londoners owe an untold debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Fagge and his Society for the great work they are doing of 
reviving choral music in London. Up till now the society 
has been chiefly occupied with work by modern English 
composers ; in this concert it attempted for the fust time 
the greatest and latest of the classics. Used as they are 
to the ever changing, momentary expression of present-day 
music, the sustained emotion through long movements, 
which belongs to Brahms in common with the older 
classics, proved rather beyond the grasp of the chorus and 
perhaps of the conductor. Nevertheless, it was a worthy 
effort, and there was some very beautiful expression at 
times, the result of careful training based upon insight. 
One wished that Queen’s Hall had been crowded to hear it. 
If Brahms is ever to become, in the best sense, the popular 
composer in England, it will be largely through his choral 
works, of which the greatest is the “ German Requiem.” 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MODERN IRISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. E. S. Robertson has written for you an article containing 
his views on Modern Irish which appear to be based on two documents 
of which one is an essay by me—to which he makes the most polite 
references. Unfortunately this leaves me a little responsible for his 
very surprising statements—the more so as the other source of his in¬ 
formation is a play in Irish by Dr. Hyde, and Mr. Robertson im¬ 
plicitly admits that he cannot read that language. He can indeed 
' cipher the characters, and from a comparison of the Gaelic text 
ith the English translation he has been led to lay it down for the 


benefit of your readers that the “revivalists” of modem Irish are in 
danger of making themselves ridiculous. Let us see where the laugh 

lies. 

Mr. Robertson states—and I note with pleasure one statement which 
approaches accuracy—that Dr. Hyde's “Bursting of the Bubble ” is a 
lampoon. It is—and in my humble judgment a witty lampoon—on the 
strange tendency which leads respectable elders of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to heap abuse upon the study of Irish. Copious instances are 
given in the notes—to which Mr. Robertson refers—appended by way 
of illustration to Plivsgadh na BulgiHAe ; but nothing has yet been quite 
so ty pical as Mr. Robertson’s own article. Let me take seriously a few 
of his statements. 

"Because ancient Irish was written in a peculiar black letter— 
which, by the way, is of Gothic origin and in no wise specifically Irish— 
the revivalists must needs print their hooks in imitation of mediaeval 
manuscript. Irish has not been a written language since, probably, the 
sixteenth century.” 

That sounds damning. 

In extenuation, may I whisper that if Mr. Robertson likes to give the 
name ■ • Gothic ” to the peculiar modification of Roman characters which 
grew up in Ireland, he is neither more nor less absurd than those who 
describe the architecture of Cormac's chapel as Saxon. Neither 
Goth nor Saxon had anything to do with the matter : in writing as in 
building the Irish modified (as Goths and Saxons also modified) 
what they got from Rome. They chose their script in preference to the 
ordinary Latin characters which their scribes wrote more beautifully 
than any other penmen whom the world has produced—witness a 
score of famous manuscripts—and from that day to this without a 
break the tradition has been maintained. All through the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenih centuries down to the famine Irish litera¬ 
ture was being produced and written down in the same superb script: 
and we are now at last printing and publishing the work of the poets 
of those times. Yet founts of Irish type have existed since about the 
year 1600. The “ revivalists ” had no decision to take in the matter— 
unless it were to follow the example of the Scots and abandon the 
character which they found current. Mr. Robertson is old enough 
I think to remember Archbishop MacHale. Into what language did 
the “Lion of St. Garlath’s’’translate Moore's Melodies and in what 
character did he print the translation ? 

I wonder how the Cumaim Gaodklach, or Gaelic League of Scotland, 
will like Mr. Robertson's next observation—that no one wants to revive 
Scottish Gaelic. But in reply to his question : Why is there not a 
Scottish Craoibbin Aoibhinn ? I would briefly answer that men of 
genius are scarce. 

What am I to say about the facetiae in regard to our spelling? Only 
this 1 think—that Irish spelling is cumbrous but systematic, while 
English spelling iscumbious and illogical. “Does the Irish system 
help one who hears a word pronounced to write it so that others will 
pronounce it as he has heard it ? ” I answer : Does the English ? Why, 
for instance, does not " English ’’ begin with an I ? However this 
touches on the question of phonetics versus non-phonetics. Let us 
proceed with the indictment. 

‘' Modern Irish requires the transliteration of a good deal of English 
and other languages. Let us see how Dr. Hyde goes about this. . . . 
In his list of characters there is a Doctor, and he spells the word 
' Dochtuir' [poor ignorant man). The Irish peasant certainly says 
1 dochter,’ so I suppose that is what Dochtuir Hyde wishes his readers 
to say.” 

But unluckily the Irish peasant, when speaking his own language, 
says dochtuir. The truth is—and this governs a deal of the rest of the 
ground covered by Mr. Robertson’s objections—Irish is still in the 
stage when a language does not adopt words without assimilating them. 
English was in that stage when it made the word " bishop.” If we 
had to make it now, R would be " episcope ” presumably. For my 
part I think “ bishopric” a better word than •• episcopate." but Mr. 
Robertson would probably say that " bishop ” is ” absolutely grotes¬ 
que ” as representing episcopus. Yet really Mr. Robertson exaggerates the 
borrowings of the language. " Seomra ” (I wonder if he can pronounce 
it) is probably a loan word, like “ gossoon,” from Norman French. The 
loan may date from about 1200 a.d. But when he declares that 
•• teanga ” is a borrowing from the English "tongue,"! rub my eye. 
Is tri a borrowiag from ” three " ? Are aon, do (one, two) also part of 
the "modern patois ” which we are endeavouring to graft on to ancient 
Irish ? I am afraid that the habit of borrowing must have begun at a 
period before the English exchequer—always so generous—was at onr 
disposal. 

There is a serious aspect to all this absurdity. .1 do not refer to the 
question whether a paper with scholarly traditions should encourage 
a man to lay down the law on a matter of linguistic science pro¬ 
fessedly from a standpoint of ignorance. That is for the Academy to 
consider. My point Is that Mr. Robertson is eminently representative 
of Trinity College. After a distinguished career there, he devoted the 
best years of his life to the service of the Empire, and returned to 
employ his gathered wisdom in protecting that Empire against the 
insidious Irishry. No man has written more letters to the/risk Times ; 
no man I am sure is more honoured and valued in the University 
Club from which—if my memory serves me—he ,-.at<s those letters. 
Yet Trinity College is after all a part of Ireland, and 11 is n. -tter for 
regret that the attitude of mind so fully illustrated by Mr. RoUa icon's 
article in the Academy should be absolutely typical of the University 
of which he is the chosen champion. At the present moment there are 
two institutions for studying the language and literature which are 
the intellectual heritage of Ireland from a rich past. One is the Gaelic 
League, which has no branch in Trinity. The other is the School 
of Irish Learning dealing with th« ancient writings; yet that also 
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in no way proceeds from the great University of Dublin. It was 
founded by a Scotchman, Professor Strachan, and a German, Kuno 
Meyer, who came over to Dublin to begin, by their ungrudging 
labour, what should for generations have been the work of the Univer¬ 
sity. At Manchester the University has a regular curriculum for 
students of Gaelic. At Dublin there is no such thing. 

I should not have troubled you, Sir, with all this, but for the fact 
that English legislators, who have the agreeable task of duckling our 
affairs, will hear a good deal in the near future about the demand for 
recognition and endowment of Irish study; and we cannot allow 
English opinion to be affected by the unchallenged issue of such state¬ 
ments as are so profuse in Mr. Robertson's dissertation. 

Stephen Gwynn. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. E. S. Robertson, in his article on “Modern Irish," in your 
last issue, has not only shown an extreme narrowness of views but a 
most vulgar ostentation of trivial and inaccurate knowledge. Hence 
the anomaly which every one must have felt on reading under the head¬ 
ing of "A Literary Causerie,” a mass of quack philology which was 
not literary, and a most violent partisan attack which was certainly 
not causerie. I shall not ask by what logic he can defend the con¬ 
duct of a presumably educated man standing up and denouncing a 
branch of useful learning, or the action of a gentleman who can, by 
means of the press, publicly hold up to ridicule the object of another 
gentleman’s affections. For I take it for granted that Dr. Douglas 
Hyde and Mr. Stephen Gwynn, though they speak Gaelic, are gentle¬ 
men. But I have long ago learnt to expect such conduct, bMtause 
English gamekeepers sometimes "settle’’ among the poor benighted 
Welshmen, my fellow countrymen. 

Now, Mr. Robertson either knows Modern Irish or he does not. If 
he does not know it, then the case goes against him at once, and it is 
the most unwarrantable presumption on his part to pass any opinion 
whatever on what he considers the deficiencies of Irish grammar. On 
the other hand, if he does know it—and I sincerely hope that he does 
not—he exhibits a most unaccountable intellectual perversity in thus 
despising what must be either a heritage from Irish-speaking parents 
or an acquisition which he must have won dearly and at the expense of 
much studious toil. But I presume that he does not know Irish, and in 
his giant ignorance, he has vented his spleen—not on the Gaelic 
League or on the Irish-speaking Celts, but on the Irish script and on 
Irish proper names ! Surely there were objects worthier of this Ajax’s 
wrath than these innocent sheep. 

As to the Irish written and printed alphabet, he complains that it is 
of Gothic origin. What an enormity 1 Mr. Robertson ought to re¬ 
member, however, that being of English birth, he probably hails trom the 
same origin himself, though in this case he has more especially identified 
himself with a people generally associated with the Goths. But, oh ye 
gods and earth, why not a Gothic alphabet ? This only shows once 
more the average Englishman’s absolute inability to understand any¬ 
thing different from what he has been taught to regard as normal. 
The fact that the English alphabet is of Roman origin does not make 
it compulsory that every alphabet should have the same ancestry. 
But then, says Mr. Robertson, “it is in imitation of mediaeval manu¬ 
scripts.’’ Should the Modern Greeks, then, eschew their alphabet 
because it is considerably over two thousand years old ? 

Mr. Robertson's second indictment is that "Modern Irish clings to 
the ancient and absurd spelling." Has he, in any of his excursions to 
the chaotic depths of his own philology, never bethought him of the 
much more ancient and more absurd spelling of English ? Who would 
believe that " though " is “ really and truly pronounced " thow or 
•' laugh ” laff >.—and all this because English still keeps the mediaeval 
spelling to represent what was first of all in both words a guttural 
spirant. 

Ilis idea of transliteration, too, is, to speak mildly, curious. He 
seems to think that, when transcribing from one language to another, 
one ought to use the exact letters of the original. The catastrophe 
brought about by such a system may be clearly seen in the English 
spelling of "psychology," And why did the Greeks transliterate 
Minturnae as yUrrovprcu ? Simply because the Latin u conld only be 
represented by the digraph ou. And if Mr. Robertson wishes to find 
analogies for the transliteration of the Irish plural of paper as 
pdip/aratdh he has only to consult any one who knows Gothic ; he will 
be told that in that language, which was written practically phonetically, 
the Greek l/ub’iov was transliterated Eikaunio and that fitehfcfl iu\ 
became Bafatlzaibul ; compare also HAileisaius and Laiwwets (Atvis). But 
Mr. Robertson has nowhere betrayed his ignorance so egregiously as in 
dealing with word-derivation, lit him remember that quack philo¬ 
logy, as it is by far the cheapest, is the most plausible kind of charla¬ 
tanism. He objects to the word seomra which, he says, has been trans¬ 
literated from English. Has he not yet learnt the difference between 
derivation and transliteration? I will give myself the pleasure of 
lightening his darkness by informing him that the ch sound in chamber 
is absolutely un-Celtic, and that the 5 in seomra is the natural Celtic 
development of ch, and, as such, is a growth and not a transliteration. 
The same word in Welsh is siambar, and the e in Irish and the i in 
Welsh are used to give the s the sound of sh. So that it appears that, 
after all, there is some method in Dr. Douglas Hyde's madness. 

With all due respect to Mr, Robertson’s dogmatism, I may also in¬ 
form him that Sheelah is an Irish name. It is not of the slightest 
importance that it is derived from Cecily. Can he assert that mill is 
not an English word, because it is derived from Latin molint ? or that 
his own surname is not English because it is a Norman hybrid 


Poor Mr. Robertson accuses Dr. Hyde or some equally wicked 
Irishman of turning Yakub into Seumas, Johannes (why did Mr. 
Robertson omit to give the Hebrew foim here?) into Seaghan, and 
Karl into Searlus. I will tell him a secret. Seumas, just as seomra 
is the Celtic pronunciation of chamber, is the natural development of 
James, and has absolutely nothing to do with Yakub. John likewise 
becomes Seaghan and Charles, Searlus. It would be equally absurd to 
ridicule sure as a derivative of secants, because it has come through the 
French stir. Let him compare, if he is not convinced, the Welsh 
forms Siams, Sion, Siarls, which were in use generations before he and 
Dr. Douglas Hyde were born. 

Now that Mr. Robertson's bubble has burst, let me, knowing as I 
do the Celtic languagesas well as the other languages which, he hints, 
are part of his equipment, give him a word of advice. To attack 
other men, because they know something that you do not know, 
shows not only a childish intellect but an envious temperament. Let 
him desist at once; because such a self-revelation as his article on 
Modern Irish can do him no good. 

W. J. Gruffydd. 

Bethel, Carnarvon. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I t would take up loo much of your space to correct all the 
misconceptions and misstatements made (I am sure unintentionally) 
by Mr. Edward Stanley Robertson in his article this week on Modern 
Irish, so I must content myself with setting him right on two or three 
points. 

" Nobody in Scotland," he says, “ wants to revive Scottish Gaelic, 
any more than anybody in Cornwall wants to revive Cornish.” It is 
almost incredible that any one who reads the newspapers, as, I assume, 
Mr. Robertson does, should be unaware of the fact that there has 
been a wide-spread, powerful, and yearly growing movement for at 
least ten years back to revive the popular interest in Scottish Gaelic ; 
that the Gaelic League of Ireland has its equivalent in the “ Comunn 
Gaidhealch ’’ (Gaelic Association) of Scotland; that Gaelic song has 
in that period attained to a popularity it never had at any previous 
time in its history (thanks to the annual Mods); that Gaelic has begun 
to be taught in Highland schools where it was long neglected ; that 
more Scotch Gaelic books are printed in a year now than were printed 
in twenty years during the last century ; and that the Scottish Educa¬ 
tional Department has recognised Gaelic as a “specific subject " for 
which grants, prizes and bursaries are given. 

" The revivalist clings to the ancient and absurd spelling," says 
Mr. Robertson, a statement which, coming from a writer who does not, 
on his own confession, know any more about Gaelic or its structure 
than I know abont Chinook, is pretty cool. That an Englishman who 
knew no language other than his own should think English phoneti¬ 
cally simple, and think that the words sounded as they were spelled 
would not astonish me, but plainly Mr. RobertBon knows some foreign 
languages, and he should be aware that there may be as good reasons 
for pronouncing Crioibhin Aoibhinn •• Creeveen Eevin ” as there is for 
pronouncing beaucoup "bocu” in French, or plough “plow" or 
dough •• do" in English. 

It is amusing to find an English writer objecting. to the Irish. Celts 
for introducing the names of modern things from other languages into 
Gaelic. Bless my soul why shouldn't they ? It is one of the proofs 
that the language lives. There were no telephones, telegraphs, or 
automobiles in old England any more than in old Scotland or Ireland 
when the bulk of the languages of these countries was being formed; 
the Englishman has not scrupled to borrow from other languages 
words that distinguish these things, and why should the Celt ? If Mr. 
Robertson is under the impression that such Gaelic words as " seomra ’’ 
for a room, " teanga " for the tongue, or " paipearaidh ” for papers are 
adaptations of the modern Irish revival he is sadly mistaken—these 
words have been part and parcel of the vocabulary of the Irish and 
the Scots Gael since the dawn of Christianity in Britain. 

Finally I would suggest that the opinion of Gaelic on the part of one 
who does not know Gaelic is about as valuable as the opinion any one 
who knew no Italian might have the complacence to express about 
Italian. 

Robert C. Carmichael. 


[Mr. Robertson writes : When a disputant loses his temper, there 
is a presumption that he is wrong. The advocates of Modern Irish 
appear to me singularly liable to lose their tempers. Dr. Douglas 
Hyde lost his, and wrote a lampoon, which you kindly allowed me 
to pillory. This seems to have made Mr. W. J. Gruffydd lose his 
temper, not with me only, but with the Academy. If my Causerie 
were the tissue of offensive nonsense he describes, would it not have 
gone into the waste-paper basket ? Mr. Gruffydd has not traversed, 
still less has he disproved, a single fact which 1 alleged. I know 
as well as he, for instance, that the “ s ” in Seomra and the other 
words he quotes is the Gaelic substitute for a sibilant “ ch ”—and 
it is precisely because of this that I claim certain words as trans¬ 
planted from English, and not derived from Latin, nor yet native 
Irish words. I nave no very special predilection for the word 
“ transliterate.” But my point is that all the words I quoted came 
into Irish through and from English, and not from Hebrew, Greek, 
or Latin. I said, and I repeat, that an English word transplanted 
into modem Irish, and spelt like an ancient Irish word, is made 
to appear grotesque. The only other paint I will notice is 
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Mr. Gruffydd’s challenge anent the words “ though ” and " laugh.” 
In the firsttplace, two wrongsfdo not make a right, and I never 
said that English spelling wasjperfect. In the second place, the 
number of English words whose spelling is misleading is not great. 
Probably, in the whole immense English^vocabulary less than a 
hundred would exhaust the list. On the contrary, every word of 
more than one syllable in Irish is rigidly compelled to conform to a 
rule which is certainly conventional, and which I venture to describe 
as absurd. 

Mr. Carmichael’s letter is not quite so ill-tempered, but it is 
mainly irrelevant. I gladly accept his correction as to the study 
of Gaelic in Scotland, merely remarking that my observations on 
modem Irish dealt with it as a practical business tongue, to be 
written, read, and spoken in the twentieth century. Does the 
Scottish Gaelic revival aim at anything like this ? I never said 
that seomra, teanga, or paipearaidh were " adaptations of the 
modem Irish revival.” I say that they are transplanted from 
English into Gaelic—and I would very much like to know Mr. 
Carmichael’s authority for saying that they have been ” part and 
parcel of the vocabulary of the Irish and Scots Gael since the dawn 
of Christianity in Britain.” I never objected to “ introducing the 
names of modem things from other languages into Gaelic.” I said 
that, spelt in the conventional Gaelic form, such names become 
grotesque ; and I referred to this fact as one of my reasons for not 
expecting practical results from the Gaelic revival. My critics 
would have done well to bear in mind the essentially limited nature 
of the topic with which I was dealing. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s communication is more courteous than the 
others—for which I thank him. I have a sincere admiration for 
Mr. Gwynn as a man of letters, and it would pain me to engage in 
controversy with him. Happily, there is no occasion to do so. 
My position is that the archaic alphabet and conventional spelling 
of’Irish disqualify that language for use in the business of modem 
life. Mr. Gwynn has not in any way traversed that statement, or 
attempted to disprove it. I have not consciously said one word in 
contempt or deprecation of the study of Irish, and I regret that your 
correspondents have misunderstood what I did say.] 


have anticipated posterity or B. S. in this particular way. Vonr 
critic must mean either Alexander Cozens or John Robert Cozens. 
Samuel Cousins was an engraver. Engravers are never shocked at 
anything, but as we know from Mrs. Wilfer " can exchange the most 
exquisite quips." By what process of classification your critic can in¬ 
clude the art of Mr. Steer and Mr. Tonks with that of Mr. Roger Fry, 
Mr. Rich and Mr. Ponsonby we cannot understand. There is a 
considerable difference between galire and gallery. Nor do we think a 
more infelicitous adjective for Mr. Charles Shannon than archaistic 
could be found. 

Certain pictures do not belong to any time or movement, and illus¬ 
trate no particular theory ; they are never old-ashioned because they 
have never been fashionable. That certain critics do not like them or 
become ribald about them is an interesting circumstance in the life of 
the critic, but has nothing to do with art. Venus is painted looking 
into a mirror by Velasquez, or sleeping in a green meadow by Giorgione 
or at her toilet by Charles Shannon, but these pictures of her are never 
archaistic, they are archetypes. 

Carfax and Company Limited. 
per R. R., Manager. 

24 Bury Street, St. James, S.W. 
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THE OXFORD HORACE WALPOLE 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —As the announcement relative to the sixteenth volume of my 
edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole, which appears in this week's 
issue of the Acadkmy, conveys the impression that the indices to the 
work have been prepared by myself with the assistance of the gentle¬ 
men named, I beg to state that this is not the case. 

Owing to circumstances beyond my control, I was unfortunately 
prevented from completing the indices in time for the publication of 
the index volume at the date announced by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. I was myself desirous that the issue of the index 
volume should be postponed for a few months in order that I might 
fulfil the promise of the prospectus and title-page as to the preparation 
of the indices by the editor of the work. The Delegates, however, 
considered it of paramount importance that the volume should be 
issued at the date originally announced, and I was therefore reluctantly 
compelled to accede to their request that I should hand over the indices 
to them for completion by other hands. My MS. material, which 
covered the whole of the first eight volumes and part of the ninth, for 
the index of persons (with the exception of the article Horace Wal¬ 
pole), and the first two volumes for the indices of places and subjects, 
was sent to the Press on the understanding that it should be printed 
in its entirety, and should serve as a model for the completion of the 
index on the same plan. 

When, however, the proofs of the index reached me (which I was 
requested to correct, though the copy was withheld from me), I found 
that my plan had been changed, and that numerous alterations, 
excisions and interpolations had been made, without my consent, in 
the portions completed by myself, so that I was no longer able to 
recognise my own work. 

In these circumstances I could not consent to correct the proofs, 
nor can I accept any responsibility for the indices now published. 

Helen Toynbee. 


Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 
December 16. 


PLAYING THE GAME 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Though it is contrary to all precedent for dealers to discuss 
their own wares in the public press or to challenge the criticism they 
invited by exposing them to public view, you will perhaps allow us the 
privilege of breaking an honourable convention. 

While your critic B. S. has paid us a high compliment in speaking 
of the "Carfax School,” we fear the distinguished artists of whom 
he disapproves will hardly care for the kettle which he has tied to 
their tails, to indulge in retort. But we do not profess to act as their 
spokesmen. None of them require any defence ; if that was neces¬ 
sary they would find more eloquent and learned champions than we 
can pretend to be. We merely wish to remonstrate with your critic 
on a question of fact It has never been our good fortune to hold 
exhibitions of work by Mr. Rich and Mr. Charles Shannon at the 
Carfax Gallery, and though many people have been shocked by 
our shows we cannot find any one named Samuel Cousins who could 
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Dene, Roma The Curse: And It Was So. 7Jx4f. Pp. 128. Drane, 

3s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of a Poor Hunting Man. Being sundry episodes in the life of 
Charles Wilsillison, told by himself. Edited by Harold Tremayne. 
6$ x 4. Pp. 232. Drane, as. 6d. net. 

HISTORY. 

Maurice, Major F. The Russo-Turkish War , 1877: a sketch. Special 
Campaign series. 7J x 5. Pp. xviii + 300. Swan Sonnenschein, $s. 
net. 

[This unpretentious little book—a companion to "Saarbruck to Paris, 
1870 "—deals merely with the strategy and major tactics of the decisive 
part of the campaign in Europe. There is, at the end, a large scale map 
of the theatre of war in Bulgaria, based on the Austrian survey in 1881 of 
the Balkan States.] 

A Birds-Eye View of History. By "Sursum Corda.” 7i x 4$. Pp. 224. 
Fifield, is. 6d. net. 

[“Sursum Corda " thinks that modern history should be built on " the sure 
foundation of a clear-cut knowledge of the Empires of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Darius, Plato, Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Christ.”] 

Greene, M. Louise. The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut. 
8 x 5$. Pp. xii + 552. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, 
*2. 

[Dr. Greene starts with the evolution of early Congregationalism and carries 
her story down to the year 1818.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MacCulloch, J. A. The Childhood of Fiction. 8|x6. Pp. ix + 509. Murray, 
12s. net. 

[A study of folk-tales and primitive thought.] 

Maskell, Henry Parr. Hints on Building a Chunk. 8|x6$. Pp. xi + 196. 
Church Bells Office, 5s. 

Suyematsu, Baron. A Fantasy of Far Japan, or Summer Dream Dialogues. 
9x6. Pp. xii + 337. Constable, 10s, 6d. net. 

[Dialogues, “ founded upon actual conversations," designed to show certain 
Japanese ideals and notions and some historical facts likely to interest 
those who are inclined to study the mental growth of Japan.] 

The Beatitudes. From the Sermon on the Mount, written out by Percy J. 

Smith, drawings by James Guthrie 5J x 4. Harting: Pear Tree Press. 
Shakespeare and the Supernatural. By Margaret Lucy. With a Bibliography 
of the subject by William Jaggard. 9x6. Pp. 38. Liverpool: Shake¬ 
speare Press. 2s. net. 

[A brief study of folklore, superstition, and witchcraft in Macbeth, Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, and The Tempest, originally read before the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Shakespeare Club.] 

Jevons, H. Stanley. Essays on Economics. 8 X 5J. Pp. xv + 280. 
Macmillan, 5s. net. 

[These essays had their origin in a course of lectures on economics delivered 
in Sydney last year for the University Extension Board.] 

Cornford, L. Cope. The Canker at the Heart. 7$ x 5$. Pp. xii+ 236. 
K. Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net 

[Sketches of the unemployed. Mr. L. Cope Cornford has attempted to 
record actual conversations between working men.] 

Rees, Alfred W. Creatures of the Night. A Book of Wild Life in Western 
Britain. Illustrated. 84x5}. Pp xx + 448. Murray, 6s. net. 

[Papers originally printed in the Standard, here ” extensively altered."] 
Cowper, H. S. The Art of Attack. s|x8j. Pp. xviii+312. Ulverston: 
W. Holmes, 10s. 6d. net. 

[A study in the development of weapons and appliances of offence from the 
earliest times to the age of gunpowder.] 
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Breare, W. H. Elocution—its First Principles. A book for Speakers and 
Singers. (London : Simpkin Marshall; Harrogate : Robert Ackrill; 
New York: Putnams, 3s. 6d. net. 

[“ Elocution, as taught by Mr. Breare, is the endeavour to speak naturally 
under unnatural conditions. . . . He shows us how the increased strain 
may be borne by the strongest parts, and the weaker . . . parts of the 
vocal organ relieved from overwork.” From the Introduction by the 
Rev. Melville Scott.] 

Burrill, H.; and Booth, Annie. The Amateur Cook. Illustrated by Mabel L. 
Attwell. yj x 5J. Pp, 296. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net. 

[The authors have treated their subject in a humorous way in the earlier 
part of the book, but a large number of recipes are given at the end.] 
Settle, J. H. Election Anecdotes. y\ x 5. Pp. 140. Skeftington, is. net. 
Repplier, Agnes. In the Convent Days. 74x5. Pp. ix + 257. Constable, 
5s. net. 

[Pictures of the old convent life, as contrasted with the new.] 

The London Building Acts, 1894 to tgoy. With index, notes, cross-references, 
legal decisions, and diagrams. Edited by Bernard Dicksee. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8x5. Pp. xxi + 331. Stanford, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Year Booh of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. A record of the work done in science, literature and art during 
the session 1904-1905 by numerous Societies and Government Institutions. 
Compiled from official sources. Twenty-second annual issue. 84 x ci. 
Griffin & Co. 

Almanack Hachette pour 1906. 74x4}. Pp. 432 + lxxxiv. Hachette & Co., 
2 fr. 

The Literary Year-hook and Bookman’s Directory , 1906. Tenth annual Volume. 
74 x 5. Pp. 624. Routledge. 

Who's Who. 1906. 74x5. Pp. xx+ 1878. Black.7s.6d.net. 

Dehretts Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage , 1906. 84x6. Pp. xxxix-f- 

2320. Dean, 31s. 6d. net. 

The Gloucester Diary and Directors' Calendar for 1906. Eleventh year of 
issue. 64 x 44. Pp. 305. Published for the Gloucester Railway and 
Wagon Company, Limited by F. J. Brooke, Gloucester. 

POETRY. 

Carbery, Ethna (Anna MacManus). The Four Winds of Erinn. Edited by 
Seumas MacManus. New edition. 6x5. Pp. 154. Dublin: Gill, 
rs. 

MacManus, Seumas. Woman of Seven Sorrows. New edition. 7? x 54. 
Pp. 45. Dublin : Gill, 6d. net. 

The Poems of Trumbull Strickland. 74x5. Pp. xvi + 312. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50 net. 

Allsopp, Henry. Life and Death. Sonnets and Lyrics. 7x44. Pp. 42. 
Watts, is. 6d.net. 

Tarrant, W. G. Bee Songs and other Verse. 6^x4. Philip Green, 
is. net. 

Ash bee, C. R. Echoes from the City of the Sun. 9^x7. Pp. 58. The Essex 
House Press. 

Johnstone, Alfred S. The Water Nymph and other Poems. 8x54. Pp. x + 
260. Gay & Bird, 5s. 

Lyrics. By the author of "Erebus." 64x54. Pp. 73. Elkin Mathews, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Gurney, Frederick. Leaves of Holly for Christmas. 6x5. Pp. 23. Elkin 
Mathews, ts. net. 

Deane, Anthony Charles. St. Columba. 84x54. Pp.it. Cambridge : Mac¬ 
millan & Bowes, is. net. 

[A poem which obtained the Seatonian Prize in the University of Cambridge 
in 1905.] 

Case, T. H. T. Verses. 74x54. Pp. viii + 80. Greening. 

Howell, Agnes Rous. A Harvest of Idleness. 5IX44. Pp. xii + 157. 
Norwich : Goose. 

Folliott, Thomas. Love's Metamorphosis: a study. 64x44. Pp. 75. Fifield, 
as. net. 

Gore-Booth, Eva. The Three Resurrections, and The Triumph of Maeve. 

1 % x s 4 - Pp- »88. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

Bottomley, Gordon. Midsummer Eve: a play in one act. Drawings by James 
Guthrie. 84 x 54. Pp. 35. Harting: Pear Tree Press. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
With a brief memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, Harold Spencer 
Scott, and a full index. 3 vols. vol. i. Cowley—Dryden ; vof. ii.— 
Edmund Smith—Savage; vol. iii. Swift—Lyttelton. 9x6. Pp. xxvii + 
1496. Oxford: Clarendon Press, half-roan, 42s. net; cloth, 36s. net. 
[These volumes complete the cycle of works connected with the writings of 
Dr. Johnson which was promised by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in the preface to 
his edition of Boswell’s “ Life.’’] 

Hakluytus Posthumus, or Furchas His Pilgrimes. Contayning a History of 
the World in Sea Voyages and Landel ravells by Englishmen and others. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. ix. and x. 8j x 5J. Pp. xxii + 570 and 
^ XX5 + 26. MacLehose.12s.6d.net. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. “ The only complete and copyright text 
in one volume.” Edited, with a memoir, by Ernest Hartly Coleridge. 

9 x 5J. Pp. lxxii—1048. Murray, 6s. net. 

The Footpath Way. An anthology for those who travel by Countryside. 
Compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt. 64 x 4. Pp. 375. Foulis, as. 6d. net. (See 
page 1325. 

[A companion volume to The Voice of the Mountains, reviewed in these 
columns on September 9.] 

The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. Composed by an Unknown Author 
about 1469 A.D. Englished by Richard Holbrook. 9x6. Pp. xxxvl 
+116. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin, $2 net. i 

[Illustrated with facsimiles of thewoodcuts in the edition of Pierre Level, 
Paris, ca. 1489 ] 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. “A new and verbatim text from the 
manuscript engraved and letterpress originals.’’ With variorum readings 
and bibliographical notes and prefaces by John Sampson. 9x54. 
Pp. xxxvi + 384. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d. net. (See page 1325.) 
MacDonald, George. A Book of Strife in the Form of a Diary of an Old 
Soul. New edition, with a photogravure portrait. 7x44. Pp. 169. 
Fifield, as. net. 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus. Edited for the Use of Students by A. W. Verity. 
74 x 5. Pp. xxxvi+308. Cambridge University Press, 3s, 
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Hyatt, Alfred H. A Little Book of Graces. 4? X3. Pp. 6?. The AJdwvch 
Series. Philip Wellby, as. 6d. net. 

[Selections of Graces from Burns, Norman Gale, Herrick, Shakespeare, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and John and Charles Wesley.] 

Marryat’s Phantom Ship . 6x4. Pp. xi + 528. New Pocket Library. 

Lane, is. 6d. net. 

Dickens's Tale of Two Cities. School edition, with introduction and notes by 
A. A. Barter. 7^x5. Pp. xxviii + 368. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

Dr. John Brown’s Pet Marjorie. Little Prose Masterpieces. 6x3. Pp. 57. 
Foulis, 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Golden Book: Legends of Saints and Martyrs of the Church. Transla¬ 
tions from Mediaeval Sources, by Mrs. Francis Alexander. 8^x6. Pp. 
xi + 489. Nutt, 6s. net. 

The History of Early Christian Literature'. Ike Writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment. By Baron Hermann von Soden, D D. Translated by the Rev. 
J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. ; edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. Crown 
Theological Library. 7x5. Pp. 476. Williams & Norgate. 5s. 

[Part i. deals with St. Paul and his writings ; part ii. with the Gospel litera¬ 
ture ; part iii. with the post-Pauline literature ; part iv. with the Johannine 
literature: and in an appendix the Epistle of St. James, the Epistle of St. 
Jude, and the Second Epistle of St. Peter are discussed.] 

Lacey, T. A. The Historic Christ . 8x5^. Pp. xiv + 158. Longmans, 
3s. 6d. net. 

[The argument of these lectures (delivered last Lent in Oxford) was sketched 
in the pamphlet “ Harnack and Loisy,” which led to the controversy 
between Mr. Lacey and Mr. Inge.] 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Stephenson, Henry Thew. Shakespeare's London. 7|x5j. Pp. x + 357. 
Constable, 6s. net. 

[A chapter is devoted to a theatrical performance, but the book is mainly a 
topographical description of London as seen by Shakespeare, with scat¬ 
tered references to the manners and customs of the people.] 

Le Roy, James A. Philippine Life in Town and Country. 7$x 5. Pp. x-f 311 
Putnams, 5s. net. 

Fraser, G. M. Historical Aberdeen : The Castle and the Castle-hill; the Snow 
Church; the Woolmanhill and Neighbourhood ; the Guestrow. 7^ x 5^ 
Pp. 172. Aberdeen : William Smith, 3s. net. 


[The price of Mr. G. A. Payne’s Mrs. Gaskcll and fCnutsfori, second 
edition (Clarkson, Griffiths) is 2s. 6d. net, not 3s. 6d. net as stated in our issue 
of December 9.] 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Who's Who (Black, ys. 6d. net) for 1906 contains two thousand more 
biographies than its predecessor. It contains also, in many cases, 
the number of the children of those who appear in its pages, their 
telegraphic address and telephone number, and the registered 
number of their motor-cars, 'lhe book seems to us to have entirely 
changed its character since its inception ; but in its present form 
it is exceedingly useful as a book of reference. We have also before 
us the first issue of the “ German Who’s Who,” Wer isl's, published 
by H. A. Ludwig Degener of Leipzig (London : Williams and 
Norgate, 9s. 6d. net). The editor and compiler, Mr. Herrmann A. L. 
Degener, is a German resident in London who has taken Messrs. 
Black’s publication as his model, and made a very full and service¬ 
able work, which gives biographies of some 13,500 living Germans, 
with many of Austrians, Swiss, French, and English, particular 
attention being paid, in the case of foreigners, to the politicians. 
We have already had occasion to use the book and have found it 
admirable in every way. Der ist’s contains what Who’s Who 
has now lost, tables of statistics of various useful kinds—authors’ 
pseudonyms, crowned heads, educational institutions, etc. The 
tables that used to appear in Who's Who are now, for the second 
year, published separately in the handy little Who’s Who Year-Book 
(Black, is. net). This is an altogether praiseworthy little book: 
the information is at once out-of-the-way and constantly in demand ; 
the tables are full and so clear that they may be read at a glance. 
The new Debrett (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. net) is well up to the 
standard of the old. The amount of information it contains is 
enormous, and the 1906 volume includes the Resignation Honours 
and the new Ministry. The official scale of precedence for Scotland, 
gazetted during 1905, also finds its proper place. The Literary 
Year-Book, now in its second year under the auspices of Messrs. 
Routledge, is very much improved. Its list of authors is full and 
accurate, so far as we have tested it; and the Literature section has 
now become, "so far as possible,” a catalogue raisonnlol twentieth- 
century literature, only publications of this century and works by 
authors now living being included. Its calendar—a fruitful source 
of paragraphs to scribes whose only notion is an anniversary—its 
tables of royalties, lists of publishers and booksellers and papers, and 
all its other features make it invaluable to authors, editors, and all 
engaged in literary work. There is a specially good chapter on 
libraries, preceding the lists of London and provincial libraries ; 
and it would be difficult indeed to think of any needful information 
which the book does not contain. 

The Quaie of Torre, a threefold song of Devon. By Bernard Coulson. 
(Harwood and Co., 23, New Kent Road, S.E., 2s.) —The address of 
Mr. Bernard Coulson’s publishers and certain things in his book 
make us think that he is, if not another William Davies, at least a 
writer whose love of poetry has been strong enough to assert itself 
against something of the same odds of birth and training which 
beset the “ poet of the doss-house.” If Mr. Coulson’s work is not 
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so remarkable as that of Mr. Davies, it is remarkable enough. To 
begin with, the greater part of his poem is in that peculiarly difficult 
form, the Spenserian stanza, and he not only handles it with almost 
invariable correctness (one or two slips we have noticed as probably 
due to very inferior printing and proof-reading), but makes it 
musical, eloquent, and sweet or trumpet-like as the sense demands. 
The form is not one in which it is easy to express swift indignation ; 
but Mr. Coulson makes it move rapidly enough. His poem is 
partly concerned with the beauties, the history and the legends of 
Tor Bay. The Thatcher, Berry Pomeroy, Compton, Torquay and 
the neighbourhood, and partly with the evils of our social system 
and our State religion—a strange mixture, and one very imperfectly 
fused in these pages. But throughout he shows a command of 
words and rhymes, a sincere love of beauty, a sincere indignation, 
which make his work exceedingly interesting, and we believe him 
to have the emotion and the power of expression which are essential 
to one who would win the name of poet. We do not like Mr. 
Coulson’s quite needless archaisms : " ynamour,” “ pleasaunce,” 

" lie can,” “ quaie,” ” ydrad,” and the like ; they only emphasise 
the poem’s lack of unity. We do like his sincerity, the sharpness 
of his vision, his earnestness, his often rich and sensitive verse. 
He will learn from experience that poetry is not the field for argu¬ 
ment. 


Collectanea Napolconica (W. V. Daniell, 53 Mortimer Street, W.)— 
The sub-title of this book will sufficiently explain what it is : “A 
Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs, HistoricaUDocuments, 
Broadsides, Caricatures, Drawings, Maps, Music, Portraits, Naval 
and Military Costume-Plates, Battle Scenes, Views, etc. etc./relating 
to Napoleon I. and his times, 1769-1821. ForinedPby A. M. 
Broadley, of the'Knapp, Bradpole, Dorsetshire, compiled by .Walter 
V. Daniell.” Mr. Broadley has devoted many years to collecting 
everything he could lay hands on which had anything to do with 
Napoleon. He lias “ graingerised ” Mr. Holland Rose’s " Life of 
Napoleon I.” and Lord Rosebery’s " Last Phase,” which now fill 
twenty-eight large volumes. Part I. of the book before us is a 
catalogue of engravings, autographs, etc. Part II. is a catalogue 
of books, pamphlets, etc., relating to Napoleon and his times, and 
there is a note on portraits and caricatures as reflected in the pottery 
and porcelain of the period. The book, which is handsomely got up 
and well illustrated, will be invaluable to students and collectors of 
Napoleonica. 

To people who want sound anti sensible advice on the manage¬ 
ment of their health, who want to be free from the faddist and get 
something of a comprehensive view of their real position in the 
scheme ol Nature, we recommend a little book called The Doctor and 
the Simpler Life, by Dr. C. W. Saleebv (Pall Mall Press, is.). Dr. 
Saleeby’s book is divided into two parts. In the first he discusses 
" The Poor as seen by the Physician,” and in the second “ The 
Well-to-do as seen by the Physician.” On both subjects he speaks 
out very straight from an original and independent point of view. 
He touches on all the questions, social and personal, which are 
agitating both busy and idle minds at the present moment ; and if 
the well-to-do woman, for instance, does not take his words to heart 
so much the worse for her. On drugs, holidays, clothes, and such 
subjects he is firmly practical; on wider subjects, the Decadence of 
Motherhood, the great charities, education, and so forth, he writes 
with the breadth of view and evidence of wide cultivation which 
have obtained for his work the wide recognition it enjoys. 

A Queen of Napoleon's Court. By Catherine Bearne (Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
net). Desiree Bernadotte, the Queen in question, possessed none of 
the talents of Laura Permon, Duchesse d’Abrantes, the subject of the 
author's last volume, and the only interest of the present memoir is 
the picture it gives of her times rather than of her life, for she seems 
to have been an exceptionally dull product of a brilliant age. The 
contrast between the Duchesse d'Abrantes and D^sirde Bernadotte, 
Queen of Sweden , could hardly be greater than that between their re¬ 
spective husbands—the reckless spendthrift Junot, who ran through a 
fortune, lost his position, health, and reason, and committed suicide at 
forty-one, and the brilliant, but cool and calculating Bernadotte, born 
leader of men, who rose to be ruler of two nations. Miss Bearne has 
put together a book which will appeal to the reader who is not par¬ 
ticular in the matter of strict accuracy. How trustworthy she is may 
be judged by her description of the King of Rome as ‘‘the only son 
Napoleon did have.” 

Messrs. Richard and Cherry Kearton have given us nothing better 
than the fifteen Rembrandt photogravures of birds and beasts at home 
amidst their natural surroundings, published by Messrs. Cassell in a 
portfolio, under the title Pictures from Nature, at 10s. 6d. net. The 
photogravures are reproduced from photographs selected from some 
ten thousand negatives, which were secured (at considerable risk to 
life and limb) from specially built sod and stone houses, from the 
interiors of stuffed oxen and sheep, and from behind artificial rubbish 
heaps, tree trunks and rock, and are the result, Mr. Richard Kearton 
tells us, of over twenty thousand miles of travel up and down the 
British Isles alone. We think “ A Wood-pigeon, or Ring-dove, 
Drinking” and ” A Group of Kittiwakes on a Marine Cliff” the best 
things in the portfolio; but the intrepid photographers have every 

ason to be proud of their work as a whole. 


DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, WITH NOTES. 

Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 3 s. 6d. net; blue leather (for presents), 58 . net. Ordinary 
paper, cloth, gilt top, ss. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
SPEECH. 

By the late R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 

Edited by E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

"By far the best of its kind.”— Principal Salmond. 

** Reverent, scholarly.'*—D r. Campbell Morgan. 


London: J. CLARKR ft CO 


New York: BAKRR ft TAYLOR. 


In demand at all Libraries. Price 4s. 6d. net. By post 4s. lOd. 

THE PITY OF WAR 

Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 

“ Stories which well deserve reading.*'— The Times. 

“ A oapital collection of military tales.”— Army and Navy Gatettk. 

“ The most vigorous collection of short stories which we have come across 
for a long while.'*— The Graphic. 

London : HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigrnore Street, W. 
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FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 

VVXVSA/VVVV%VVVVVV\ 

GREAT kTCHERS. 

Uuifo.m with “ Drawings by Great Masters. 1 


MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Uniform with " Drawings by Great Masters." each net. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Wood. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR 1C. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Malcolm Bell. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Wood. 

DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN. R.A. By A. Lvs Baldry. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 

The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 11} in. by 8$ in. 
The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in colour, and several of 
these are mounted on coloured papers in harmony with the tints in which the Illustrations are 
printed. The volumes are bound in delicately toned pa' er boaids with vellum backs, with a 
beautiful design printed in three colours. 410, f %. 64 . each net. 

HOLBBIN. By A. Lys Baldry. 

ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sinc.kr. 

Manchester Guardian .—“ It is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed with 
unusual care.'* 


7*. 6 d. net. MERYOH. By Hugh Stokts. 


NEWNES ART LIBRARY. 

Bach volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photo¬ 
gravure. These are in many cases made from works which have not previously been reproduced. 
Each volume also contains a list of the principal works of the artist. 3 i. fid. net. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By HaNRv Miles. 

BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davev. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L Baldry. 

CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgcumbs Staley. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Ur. R. Pantini. 

TINTORETTO. Hv Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

BURN E-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By p. I, Konodt. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Aksenr Alexandre. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Uv Ernest Radford. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. E. Phythian. 

Studio .— 41 Messrs Newnes* now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters . . . 
excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproduc* 
tions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ chief works” 


NEWNES' LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 

A scries of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing information of a really practical value to 
Collectors and students. Particular attention has been paid to the illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. Fenn. 

By VV. Pitcaihn Knowles. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 


NEWNES* THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 

These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (6Jin. by 4in., and 
|in. thick), yet large enough ioi the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, printed on Japanese 
vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 

Cloth, 3s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3e. fid. net per volume. 


SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENS. 

a Vols. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB’S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 
PEACOCK'S NOVELS. 

BOS W ELL’S LIFE OF DR. 

JOHNSON, a vols. 
HAWTHORNES NEW ENG¬ 
LAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON'S POEMS 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
THE SHORTER WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAOE LAN DOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE 

WALPOLE. 

THE INOOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 

2 Vols. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 
MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON S WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S PO&MS. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 
MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
ROSSETTI'S EARLY ITALIAN 
PORTS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
THE POEMS OF SAMUEL 

TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by 
George Chapman 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated 

hy Gkukgk Chapman. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL to STELLA. 
BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND 
POEMS. . 

HERRICK'S POEMS. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE 
STERNE. 

MARLOWE’S PLAYS&POEMS. 


Pall Mall Gazette .—“The ‘Thin per Classics ’ is kecking well ahead of everything else 
we know in its own particular line. The selection of works lor it has never yet descended 
in standard fiom the highest; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable mind 
could wish.’* 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 

Illustrated Reptints of Famous Classics. Printed in large, dear type on antique wove 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispie e, and from to to 14 illustrations by the best artists in 
black and white. Small fcap. 8vo. 6} by 4} in., doth limp, gilt tops, la. 6 4. net; limp lamlskin, 
3 s. net. 

UNDINK, and ASLAUGA'S KNIGHT, By La Mottk Fououfi. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT 
WHICH IS TO COME. By John Bun yam. Two vols. 

IN MEMOR1AM. By Alfred, Lord TEnnyson. 

THE SERIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 

A BOOK OF ROMANTIC BALLADS. Compiled from various sources ranging 
from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. 

THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington 1rvino. Two vols. 

ROSALYNDE. By Thomas Lodge. 

HERRICKS HESPERIDB S and NOBLE NUMBERS. Twovols. 

NEWNES* POCKET CLASSICS. 

Super royal 2amo. With Photogravure Frontispiece Lambskin, is. fid. net; cloth, is. net 
THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the fin! Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle. By the Duchess. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. A Dramatic Mystery. Translated by John Anstsr, LL.D. 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS. 

A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Daniel Da Foe. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVI., XVII. and XVIII. 
CENTURIES. 

POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


NEWNES* DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 

Uniform with Newnefl' Pocket Classics, Super royal 241110 ; lambskin, 2a. 61 each 
net; cluih, 2 ». each net. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by Catherine Winkworth. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Krmpis. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 


their 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 

Distinctions, 

_ . _I Life, Rural 

Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, doth, 3a. 64. net each. 


A'Series of Handy Books dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their Social Divisions and L» M uvuuuj. 
Ir Manners and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life, Rural 


Life, Home Life, Religious Life, Amusements, and Local Governments, 
by post, 3 s. 64 . Edited by William Harbutt Dawson. 

DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Houch, M A. , FRENCH LIFE. By Mist Hannah Lynch. 


SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Story. 

RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. F. Palmer. 
GERMAN LIFE. By William Harbutt Dawson. 


SPANISH LIFE. By.L. Higcin. 
ITALIAN LIFE. By Luigi Villari. 
DANISH LIFE. By J. Br&chnkr. 


*' Pleasant pictures of life and manners, always entertaining or instructive or both.”— Spectator. 


AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Francis H E. Palms. 
TURKISH LIFE. ByL. M. J. Garnett 
BELGIAN LIFE. By Demetrius C. Boulgkr. 
SWEDISH LIFE. By O. G. von Heidenstam. 

GREEK LIFE. By W. Miller. 


OUR EMPIRE. 

This new Series is intended to supplement the highly successful series entitled “ Our Neighbours/’ dealing in a similar 
manner with the British Colonies and dependencies. The volumes arts under the competent editorship of William Harbutt 
Dawson. Special attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are numerous and carefully chosen, and descriptive of 
every phase and factor of Colonial life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 64. net each. 

INDIAN LIFE. By Hrrbirt Compton. | AUSTRALIAN LIFE By E. C. Bulrt 

CANADIAN LIFE. By H. J. Morgan. 


Complete Illustrated Book-List post free on application. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C; 
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choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
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27 King Street. St. James’s. 


Books for Sale, etc. 
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DEVICE8 & DESIRES* 3rdEdn. 

Mew Poems. By P. HABBIRTON LULHAM 

j? much that is delicately felt and finely expressed. 
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These verses are the expression of a fine temperament, 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS. 
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octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
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Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES. 

Oxford India paper, |Ut edges, doth, 3a. 6d. net; bine leather 
(foe presents), js. net. Ordinary paper, doth, Rilt top, 
as. 6d. net; bine leather, gilt edges, 4*. net 
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Edited by 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The last issue of the year naturally induces one to throw 
a retrospective glance over the literary events of the past 
twelve months. They have not been remarkable in any 
one particular branch, and yet by a general concurrence 
the business side of literature has shown very great im¬ 
provement. In other words, though the publishers have 
not had anything startling through their hands, the book¬ 
sellers have been very busy. The trade does not seem to 
have been so exclusively in new books as is usual: pub¬ 
lishers now vie with one another in producing beautiful 
reprints of older literature. New books are to a large 
extent read through the libraries and not purchased, but 
those of proved excellence cannot be enjoyed in this way, 
and most fittingly are placed on the library shelves. As, 
however, they are much used in presentation it is certainly 
desirable that they should be printed and bound as well as 
is possible. 


On looking through the output of the year, one is half 
inclined to believe that the taste of the reading public is 
undergoing one of its periodical changes. Time was when 
it could be satisfied with nothing but novels, and these 
were poured from the press in a relentless stream from the 
beginning to the end of the season. The most enjoyable 
books of the past year have been not fiction but biography. 
The gossiping account of Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle 
had all the charm of a work of fiction and the additional 
merit of being, in a sense, history. Many other volumes 
of a similar kind have appeared in the course of the year. 
Perhaps the reason of their being read with so much more 
zest is that the novel-writer of to-day seems to have lost 
his old sense of actuality. There is plenty of ingenuity, 
plenty of cleverness in his work, but it lacks that simple 
moderation which marks the highest work of this kind. 


Mr. Sidney Lee, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, has 
communicated to the Times an interesting, though minor, 
discovery about Shakespeare. It is contained in the 
household-book of Francis, sixth Earl of Rutland, for the 
year beginning August 1612 and ending August 1613. 
Under the general heading of “Paymentes for howshold 
stuff, plate, armour, hammers, anvyles, and reparacions,” 
the following “item” appears: 

1613. 

Item, 31 Martii, to Mr. Shakspeare in gold about my Lorde's 
impreso xliiijs; to Richard Burbage for paynting and making yt, in 
gold xliiijs—iiij li viijs. 


rarely exceeded four, was commonly a fragment of a quotation from 
a classical or modern poet. Almost every language was enlisted in 
the service of Elizabethan “ imprese,” but Italian and Latin were 
employed most frequently. 


In following out the subject Mr. Lee says that the fashion 
of having an “impresa,” was one that no well-bred 
Elizabethan or Jacobean failed to follow, and he gives 
three examples, the first of which is that of Sir Francis 
Drake, whose “ impresa ” showed “ a ship in full sail riding 
on a terrestrial globe and tied by golden hawsers to a hand 
projecting from an overhanging cloud; the motto ran, 
‘Auxilio divino’ (With Heaven’s aid).” Another that 
he gives represents two greyhounds, one running and the 
other chained to a tree, with the label, “In libertate labor ” 
(In freedom, labour), under the free greyhound, and 
“In servitute dolor” (In servitude, grief) under the 
chained greyhound. Sir Philip Sidney’s “ impresa ” showed 
“ the tideless Caspian Sea, which, encircled by high rocks, 
neither ebbs nor flows: the motto was ‘ Sine reflexu ’ 
(No going back).” Shakespeare’s connection with the Duke 
of Rutland is satisfactorily explained by the fact that the 
latter was a companion of Shakespeare’s patron and friend, 
the Earl of Southampton. 


So great has been the success which has crowned the 
Queen’s maiden effort as an editor that it seems almost an 
impertinence to praise her “ Christmas Carol.” Everybody 
who is anybody in the world of letters has contributed to 
it, and art and music are represented. Mr. Swinburne 
sends a characteristic “ Carol for Charity ” ; Mr. Thomas 
Hardv contributes “Orphaned: a point of view”; and 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, and Sir Lewis Morris also send poems. 
There are pieces grave and gay, wise and otherwise, 
humorous and pathetic; and, oddly enough, none touches 
a more sincere note of pathos than Mr. Albert Chevalier’s 
“ The Workhouse Man a picture of an old cockney, 
separated from his wife, reflecting on the strangeness of 
the ways of officialdom, but resigned and uncomplaining. 
The poem is unambitious, but there is true poetry in the 
last line of the verse which runs: 

Then on Sundays we all goes to church for a while, 

When we ’ears the old story told over agin, 

And sometimes the missus looks up with a smile 
As she 'ears of a crown that the patient may win. 

Ain’t it strange they should part us in church—in the place 
Where, when life was before us, we two was made one? 

It’s the thought of that time brings a smile to ’er face: 

For the dream ain't forgot, tho’ the dreaming is done. 


From Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. W. Pett Ridge, and 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs we have the sort of thing we expect 
from Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Pett Ridge, and Mr. Jacobs: but 
it is difficult to entertain preferences in a book so 
uniformly good. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir Edward 
Poynter, and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon are here ; and 
Mr. Tom Browne, Mr. Linley Sambourne and Mr. Louis 
Wain are as amusing as ever. Let none buy the Queen’s 
“Carol” with the idea that his is the charity: never 
before, we rest assured, has a pot-pourri of half the 
value been issied for the modest sum of half a crown. 
Editors and contributors are to be congratulated on the 
publication of an excellent book, and a word of praise 
is due to the Ballantyne Press and to the binders. 


Mr. Lee shows that when Shakespeare retired from the 
great work of his life, he assisted a luxurious leader of 
Court society to make an “impreso.” Concerning an 
“impreso,” or, more correctly, an “impresa,” Mr. Lee 
tells us; 

Strictly speaking, an "impresa" was a hieroglyphical or pictorial 
design (in miniature) which suggested some markedly characteristic 
quality or experience of the person for whom it was devised, while 


The American Critic announces for early publication a 
number of love-letters written by Madame de Stael to 
Benjamin Constant. We had occasion recently to recall 
the circumstances of that love-affair in an article on 
Constant’s “Adolphe.” The present announcement is the 
more interesting because it was generally believed that 
the correspondence had been destroyed. On hearing of 
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Benjamin Constant’s death in 1831, Madame de Stael’s 
daughter, the Duchesse de Broglie, wrote on the subject 
to Charles de Constant, Benjamin’s cousin, a letter from 
which the following is an extract: 

There should exist at Lausanne a box of papers belonging to 
M. Benjamin Constant and possibly containing some letters from my 
mother. I have M. Constant's written instructions that all these 
letters shall be handed over to me, and I ask you as a friend to ascer¬ 
tain in whose hands tnis box is, and if I can have full confidence that 
it is safe against all indiscretion, and that M. Constant’s wishes will 
be carried out. ... If you know of any other quarter in which 
papers belonging to M. Constant might be found I shall be obliged if 
you will give me the information. I beg you not to mention the subject 
of this letter to any one, and I am confident that you will not think me 
indiscreet. 


This letter is printed by M. Jean-H. Menos. who was 
entrusted, in 1888, with the publication of Benjamin 
Constant’s “Correspondence with his family,” and who 
should therefore have been in a position to know what 
happened. He states quite definitely that “ the docu¬ 
ments which the Duchesse de Broglie demanded so 
anxiously were delivered to her,” and the belief was that, 
if they had not been burnt, they were in that Tower of 
Coppet in which M. d'Haussonville preserves the Necker 
and Stael archives with jealous care. It is now stated, 
however, that the letters are being published, in opposi¬ 
tion to his wishes, by a member of the Constant family. 
There is here an interesting literary mystery of which we 
shall doubtless see the solution in due course. 


The old Sardinian Chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, which a ruthless County Council lias already 
marked for demolition, has some associations of interest. 
The Lord George Gordon riots of 1780 began with the 
demolition of its predecessor, in which Nollekens, the 
sculptor, had been christened forty-three years before. 
Opposite it, too, Benjamin Franklin lived, apparently for 
nearly a year, in 1725-6, on his first visit to London. He 
was then employed as a compositor at Watt’s printing- 
house near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and “my lodging in 
Little Britain being too remote, I found another in Duke 
Street, opposite to the Romish Chapel. It was two pair of 
stairs backwards, at an Italian warehouse." His landlady, 
a widow, and a convert to the Catholic religion, “ had 
lived much among people of distinction, and knew a 
thousand anecdotes of them as far back as the time of 
Charles II.” 


Her company Franklin found “highly amusing,” and 
they used often to sup together on “only half an 
anchovy each, on a very little strip of bread and 
butter, and half a pint of ale between us; but the 
entertainment was in her conversation.” This did not 
prevent the young printer from obtaining a reduction in 
his rent from 3s. 6d. to is. 6d. a week by threatening to 
leave—an act for which his desire to save money hardly 
seems sufficient excuse. The nearness of the “ Romish 
Chapel” brought the widow another remarkable lodger. 
This was a maiden lady of seventy, who had wished 
to enter a convent on the Continent, but had been forced, 
as the climate did not agree with her, to return to 
England. There were then no nunneries here, so she 
adopted in her private way the life of a religious. Her 
estate, save only £12 a year, she devoted to charity, and 
she had been allowed for many years to live in the garret 
of the Italian warehouse rent free. Franklin was only 
permitted to visit her once, when she explained to him 
“with great seriousness" a picture which she had of 
St. Veronica and her handkerchief. Franklin, with his 
curiously positive, unimaginative mind, was only impressed 
by the fact that this saintly person subsisted entirely on 
water-gruel. He records that she looked pale but was 
never sick, and he gives it as another instance on how 
small an income life and health may be supported. 


The Sardinian Chapel, as rebuilt after the Gordon Riots, 
is perhaps chiefly remarkable because Nicholas Wiseman, 
the future Cardinal, delivered there a series of addresses 
which caused no little stir. Mr. Gladstone came to hear 
them, and so did many others not of the Catholic religion. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward gives, in his admirable biography ot the 
Cardinal, a detailed account both of the lectures and of 
the controversy which they aroused. 


The lecture on Ruskin lately delivered at Venice before 
the King and Queen of Italy by M. de Robert de la 
Sizeranne has been published in a French magazine. To 
M. de la Sizeranne, Ruskin is the prophet of the coming 
age, and he sets himself in his lecture to explain the 
love of Ruskin for Venice and the love of the public for 
Ruskin. In regard to the love of Ruskin for Venice he 
points out that Ruskin was a genuine Englishman and an 
artist to boot, and in Venice he found combined all that 
he needed to satisfy his complex and passionate nature. 
For, historically, Venice was a queen of the ocean waves 
and a commercial city, while, from the point of view of 
art, she represents the triumph of dissymmetry and 
colours. Nowhere, therefore, are the doctrines of Ruskin 
better understood or more quickly realised. 


As for Ruskin’s popularity, in spite of his wearisome 
pedantry and cruel dogmatism, M. de la Sizeranne thinks 
that it is to be explained by the fact that he is the writer 
who deals best with the aesthetic and social problems that 
we have to solve. For, just as the Palace of the Dogeslooks 
out on one side over a square and on the other over the 
sea, so Ruskin turned his attention most of all to art with 
its infinite horizons and to the crowd with its unmeasured 
capacity for good and bad, for social upheaval and 
fatalistic calm. And besides all this, gratitude is due to 
Ruskin for his protest against the formalism of the 
Renaissance, for his worship of the Primitives, for his 
veneration for all the artistic remains of bygone ages, 
for his tender sympathy with the humble, for his gospel 
of work, for his apostolic mission on behalf of beauty for 
the masses, and for his passionate sincerity. 


Arrangements have been made with Lord Curzon for the 
publication, by Messrs. Macmillan, early in the New Year, 
of a selection from the speeches delivered in India and at 
home during the period of his Viceroyalty. The title of the 
book will be “ Lord Curzon in India,” and the speeches will 
be grouped according to subjects, and in them are explained 
the theory and objects of British rule in India, the character 
of the administration, the nature of the problems that 
confront the Government, and the manner in which they 
are being solved. A full introduction dealing with Lord 
Curzon’s administration, and providing a nexus to the 
speeches, and a synopsis of the present condition of India 
under British rule, will be contributed by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, who served for five years under Lord Curzon as 
Legal Member of Council. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will, early in January, 
publish a “ History of English Porcelain,” by W. Moore 
Binns. The work deals with English porcelain from its 
birth in about 1744 to about the year 1850. It does not 
claim to be a history of English keramics, but the author, 
as a practical potter, and one deeply interested in all that 
appertains to English china, has endeavoured to point 
out and to draw conclusions from the practical side of 
“ potting,” and the technical peculiarities and differences 
which confront and frequently puzzle the amateur in 
order to extend, if possible, knowledge and understanding 
of Early English Porcelain. The illustrations have been 
selected as far as possible frem private collections. 
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LITERATURE 

THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES 

The E/ectra of Euripides. Translated into English rhyming 
verse, with explanatory notes, by Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D. (Allen, 2s. net.) 

It is impossible to write or even talk about the Eleclra of 
Euripides without referring to the silly criticisms of 
Schlegel, who judged the play by the standards of conven¬ 
tional classicism. As Keats and Tennyson were vilified 
by adherents to the old schools, minds closed against new 
impressions, so Euiipides has been belittled by those who 
could not look upon the drama except from the stand¬ 
point of Aeschylus and Sophocles. Such critics would 
utterly condemn Jane Austen because she did not employ 
the methods of Scott. The genial and chivalrous Wizard 
of the North characteristically urged that while he could 
do what he modestly called “The big bow-wow,” there 
was a woman capable of delicate psychological analysis 
which lay beyond his pow ers. In the same way Aeschylus 
and Sophocles could do “ the big bow-wow,” but Euripides 
deliberately betook himself to psychology. Let us hear 
Dr. Murray: 

Electra is the central figure of the tragedy. A woman shattered in 
childhood by the shock of an experience too terrible for a girl to bear ; 
a poisoned and a haunted woman, eating her heart in ceaseless broodings 
of hate and love, alike unsatisfied—hate against her mother and stepfather 
[Clytaemnestra and AegisthusJ. love for her dead father [Agamemnon] 
and her brother [Orestes] in exile ; a woman who has known luxury 
and state, and cares much for them ; who is intolerant of poverty, and 
who feels her youth passing away. 

Sophocles deals with the matricide imposed on Orestes 
by divine command, as Homer did, without moral ques¬ 
tioning. Aeschylus “ faces the horror ; realises it; and 
tries to surmount in on the sweep of a great wave of 
religious emotion.” But Euripides shows himself here as 
elsewhere in the words of E. B. Browning : 

Euripides the human, with his droppings of warm tears. 

He carries us, as Aristophanes said, “ back to the things 
which we experience and live with.” “ Sad Electra’s 
poet ” was, for Mdton, not Sophocles nor Aeschylus, but 
Euripides. 

Euripides . . . represents intellectually the thought of Aeschylus 
carried a step further. He faced the problem just as Aeschylus did. 
and as Sophocles did not. But the solution ottered by Aeschylus did 
not satisfy him. It cannot, in its actual details, satisfy any one. To 
him the mother murder—like most acts of revenge, but more than 
most—was a sin and a horror. Therefore it should not have been 
committed ; and the god who enjoined it did command evil, as he had 
done in a hundred other cases! He is no god of light; he is only a 
demon of old superstition, acting, among other influences, upon a sore- 
beset man, and driving him towards a miscalled duty, the horror of 
which, when done, will unseat his reason. But another problem 
interests Euripides even more than this. What kind of man was it— 
above all, what kind of woman can it have been—who would do this 
deed of mother-murder not in sudden fury but deliberately, as an act of 
"justice,’’ after many years? 

No character in extant Greek tragedy is more carefully 
studied than that of Electra by Euripides. What should 
we not give to have the Althaea of the lost Meleager ? Did 
he make her the terrible woman of the Ninth book of the 
Iliad, or the milder heroine of Bacchylides and Ovid ? The 
essential difference between the Electra of Euripides and 
the Electra of Sophocles and Aeschylus is that Euripides 
portrays her as wedded to a Peasant, a representation of 
a class which the poet profoundly admires, a class “ which 
saves the State.” This Peasant maintains an attitude of 
distant respectfulness to the Atreid princess—a trait 
which makes Schlegel jest, though “ wi’ deeficulty.” Hear 
the poet himself: 

Aye, mine she is : 

But never yet these arms—the Cyprian knows 
My truth !—have clasped her body, and she goes 
A virgin still. Myselt would hold it shame 
To abase the daughter of a royal name. 

I am too lowly to love violence. . , , 


Doth any deem me fool, to hold a fair 
Maid in my room and seek no joy, but spare 
Her maidenhood ? If any such there be. 

Let him but look within. The fool is he 
In gentle things, weighing the more and less 
Of love by his own heart's untenderness. 

To follow out the development of the character of 
Electra, or that of Clytaemnestra, which is marked by very 
distinctive features, would require far more space than we 
have at our command. After all, the best answer to 
Schlegel is solvitur perlegendo. Let our readers who can 
read Greek turn to the play itself, and let those who 
cannot, read Dr. Murray’s charming version. If they fail 
to see that the Electro, of Euripides is a very beautiful 
play, it will not be the translator’s fault. Of course in a 
play rhymed throughout there must be words and thoughts 
interpolated and omitted under the severe exigencies of 
the metre, but these modifications of the original Greek 
are not such as to lead to any misconception of the 
merits of the play as a whole. In order to justify what 
we have said we ought to give specimens of the trans¬ 
lator’s art both in the iambic and in the lyrical parts of 
the play. As an example of the first we would give part 
of the speech of Electra ; 

I will tell thee all : my woes, 

My father’s woes, . . Tell of this narrow cloak 

In the wind ; this grime and reek of toil, that choke 
My breathing ; this low roof that bows my head 
After a king's. This raiment—thread by thread, 

'Tis I must weave it, or go bare—must bring. 

Myself, each jar of water from the spring. 

No holy day for me, no festival, 

No dance upon the green! From all, from all 
I am cut off. No portion hath my life 
'Mid wives of Argos, being no true wife. 

No portion where the maidens throng to praise 
Castor—my Castor, whom in ancient days. 

Ere he passed from us and men worshipped him. 

They named my bridegroom ! — 

And she, she . . . the grim 
Troy spoils gleam round her throne, and by each hand 
Queens of the East, my father's prisoners, stand, 

A cloud of Orient webs and tangling gold. 

And there upon the floor, the blood, the old 
Black blood, yet crawls and cankers, like a rot 
In the stone ! And on our father’s chariot 
The murderer’s foot stands glorying, and the red 
False hand uplifts that ancient staff, that led 
The armies of the world ! 


As a specimen of the lyrical part of the drama one 
would choose, though embarrassed by the copiousness of 
choice passages, the choral ode (1147 ff) on the death 
of Agamemnon : 

Lo, the returns of wrong. 

The wind as a changed thing 
Whispereth overhead 
Of one that of old lay dead 
In the water lapping long : 

My King, O my King ! 

A cry in the rafters then 

Rang, and the marble dome : 

11 Mercy of God, not thou. 

Woman ! To slay me now, 

After the harvests ten 

Now, at the last, come home ! ’’ 

O Kate shall turn as the tide. 

Turn with a doom of tears 
For the flying heart too fond ; 

A doom for the broken bond. 

She hailed him there in his pride, 

Home from the perilous years. 

In the heart of his waited lands, 

In the Giants’ cloud-capt ring ; 

Herself, none other, laid 
The hone to the axe’s blade ; 

She lifted it in her hands. 

The woman, and slew her king. 

Whatever may be said about the character of Orestes in 
the play that bears his name or in the Andromache, in 
the Electra nothing can be said against it save that it is 
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not very thoroughly studied. There is one touch which 
recalls Hamlet: 

Orestes (turning suddenly to Electra) 

Stay ! How if some fiend of Hell, 

Hid in God’s likeness, spake that oracle ? 

One is reminded of Hamlet: 

The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the Devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. 

We strongly recommend to our readers the note on 
pp. 89 f. in which Dr. Murray combats the current theory 
that the passage concerning the Signs of Orestes is a weak 
and undignified attack on the Choephoroe of Aeschylus. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


WHENCE COMES LIFE? 

The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. By H. Charlton 
Bastian. (Unwin, 12s. 6d.-net.) 

Nature is the great mother of riddles. Some we have 
solved, but a great many more await solution. Whence 
comes life ? promises to be the hardest of these ; and, so 
far, we have had little but wild guesses at the answer 
thereto, as the past bears witness: but to-day we have 
settled down steadily to plough up the field of Life, each of 
us fondly hoping that he has succeeded in harnessing to his 
plough Nature’s heifer, which, sooner or later, will guide him 
to the spot where lies the hidden casket enshrining the 
mystery we seek to explore. Ever and anon there reaches 
us an exultant cry that the treasure has been unearthed, 
but when, for the moment, we turn aside to congratulate 
the finder and feast our eyes on the spoil, we find that the 
lid of the casket, when raised, releases but a jack-in-the-box. 

The latest of these treasure chests to be opened is that 
of Dr. Bastian, and much jubilation has been expressed 
by some at its contents. One or two have even gone so far 
as to sing their Nunc dimittis. That this should be so is 
strange indeed, for most surely this same chest is packed 
with nothing more than the shrivelled remains of hasty 
conclusions, buried some years since, and now galvanised 
into a semblance of life; and we are asked to believe that 
we are, indeed, after all, confronted with the object of our 
search. Briefly, we are told that we can watch the birth of 
life from the emanations of the liquor of boiled rose-leaves; 
we can see this stupendous phenomenon take place in the 
tail of a “water-flea,” or, if we choose, we can raise living 
bodies from filtered soup, or an infusion of hay! 

That the author is convinced of the truth of what he sets 
forth in his book none can doubt, but that he will succeed in 
making converts among men of science is not to be expected. 
He has, indeed, frustrated any hope he may have enter¬ 
tained in this direction by his open avowal that he desires 
to “emphasise the fact that the researches which I am 
about to detail have no pretence to be conducted in ways 
that are proper and usual in the great bulk of bacteriological 
inquiries." By way of indicating at one and the same 
time the scope, and the lack of reasoning of these pages, 
let us take a few examples of the experiments described. 

We start with a “ proligerous pellicle.” This may be 
obtained in many ways. Hay, cut into short pieces, 
placed in a beaker and covered with water will do excel¬ 
lently well: 

After maceration for three or four hours at a temperature of about 
86° F . . . the infusion has been filtered through Wo layers of the 
finest Swedish filtering paper into another smaller beaker. In this 
way all but the smallest particles—one-fifteen-thousand of an inch 
or thereabouts—will be excluded. 

A “ bacterial scum ” soon forms on this fluid, and these 
bacteria are described as creating a “ transparent jelly-like 
or gloeal substance,” by means of which the constituent 
units of the scum are blended. A drop of this jelly-like 


mass placed under the microscope shows myriads of free 
and active bacteria, as well as minute, motionless, and 
rather ill-defined whitish corpuscles, these last being best 
seen when the microscope is placed a little out of focus. If a 
portionof this jelly be examined from twelve to sixteenhours 
later there will be found thousands of active monads “ all 
of about the same size as the motionless corpuscles pre¬ 
viously seen to be forming, and each moving more or less 
rapidly by means of a single flagellum.” These bacteria, 
we are to believe, were developed, not from pre-existing 
germs, but de novo from the infusion, and further, out of 
the jelly-like mass created by the bacteria there arose 
later the monads. But tragedy not seldom forms the sequel 
to this strange, eventful history, for the newly-evolved 
and lusty monads may turn upon their first parents and eat 
them! Sometimes, we are assured, the chlorophyll corpuscles 
of the water-weed nitella turn into animal organisms such as 
amoebae, or Actinophrys —a lowly animal organism common 
in ponds and ditches; while, stranger still, the eggs of a 
“gnat-like” fly have given rise to ciliated infusoria! 

One more example should suffice. Bacteria are found 
in the kidneys of the higher animals, including man himself. 
These the author regards not as the descendants of pre¬ 
existing bacteria, but as spontaneously generated. The 
germicidal action of the blood, he maintains, rules the pos¬ 
sibility of the descent theory out of court: and as an 
additional evidence of this germicidal property he asserts 
that these organisms have not been detected in the blood¬ 
stream. Since then, he contends, these bacteria could 
neither have been carried by the blood, nor have pene¬ 
trated the kidney by forcing their way through the outer 
wall of this organ they must have originated de novo. But 
the author, as a medical man, should know that the blood 
forms an admirable carrier—unfortunately for us—of 
bacterial germs of all kinds; why, therefore, cannqt 
the particular species to which he refers have been carrier! 
bv the same medium ? It is curious that he should find 
this explanation so difficult when he himself is obliged to 
admit that intestinal worms, and the deadly trichina 
spiralis, which embeds itself in the flesh of pigs and men 
alike, are the product of organisms like themselves. 

That the author should not, long ere this, have seen the 
fallacy of his deductions is amazing. In the first place', 
unicellular organisms though they be, those whose strange 
begetting he has described are for the most part highly 
specialised, qua unicellular organisms. Yet they come into 
the world, according to Dr. Bastian, at one and the same 
time with the most lowly forms. Fragments of a plant, 
in the shape of chlorophyll corpuscles, give rise to animals. 
Ciliated infusoria arise incontinently from bacteria or flies’ 
eggs, dead rotifers, or the decomposing protoplasm of 
minute Crustacea. If this be true, then is our faith in 
evolution a vain thing indeed! 

Our author’s experiences are diametrically opposed 
to those of all other scientific workers, who find that 
the organisms which form the subject of these quaint 
experiments behave very differently, conforming indeed in 
the matter of their birth to the same rules as obtain among 
the higher organisms. Thus, a bacterium, if isolated and 
placed in favourable conditions, will produce nothing but 
bacteria like itself, and this too in a very unmistakable 
manner, inasmuch as it has been computed that a single 
microbe weighing 0.000,000,001,571 milligramme could, at 
the end of three days, have increased to nearly forty-eight 
billions, a mass which would weigh some 7500 tons. For¬ 
tunately a limited supply of food makes this unattainable, 
but with such powers of multiplication there is small room 
for wonder that the surface of the earth teems with them : 
that our bodies, inside and out, swarm with them. 

The theory of abiogenesis has been weighed and found 
wanting, not once but many times; and it is a mere waste 
of time, and a weariness of the flesh, to reiterate the argu¬ 
ments or to repeat the experiments which have led to the 
laying of this ghost. Dr. Bastian’s experiments, if they 
prove anything, prove too much. They not only affect to 
show the origin of living matter but that organisms of 
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some complexity of structure come into being fully formed 
at the same time, and from the same drop of fluid, as 
organisms simpler in type, and more nearly approximating to 
what we should expect to find in a newly created living body. 
The marvel is, not that Dr. Eastian has seen so much, but 
that he has not seen more,arising from such messes as formed 
the subject of his experiments. If he will but take care to 
isolate his organisms, to ensure that his fluid media contain 
not a mixture of germs, but pure cultures, he will find his 
bacteria no longer produce monads, amoebae, ciliated 
infusoria, and what not besides, but bacteria like them¬ 
selves. 

That living protoplasm must, at some time, have arisen 
from non-living matter we do not doubt; and there is, of 
course, no a priori reason why the conditions which formed 
this should not some day be repeated in our laboratories. 
Such a thing is possible—but possibilities, as an earlier 
writer on this theme has remarked, do not lie within the 
boundaries of science. 

W. P. Pycraft. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

Mary Queen of Scots, her Environment and Tragedy. By T. F. 

Henderson. 2 vols. (Hutchinson, 24s.) 

The demand for books about Mary Stuart still continues 
to grow. Mr. Henderson’s volume is at least the fourth 
separate biography of her which has appeared during this 
year alone, to say nothing of half a dozen shorter sketches, 
some of them very good ones, in serious histories of 
larger scope. Of all these lives Mr. Henderson’s is without 
doubt the best and most thorough. His advantages 
over hi£ rivals are many. He has already published 
more than a score of books, articles, and contributions 
to the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” in which he 
has traversed the whole ground covered by these volumes. 
He has also written at length on the Casket Letters. As 
we might expect from so experienced a scholar, he handles 
his subject with decision, facility and independence. 
But it must be confessed that, though the old interest 
in the story is well maintained, few new facts or new 
documents are brought to our notice. 

Mr. Henderson has reviewed his own previous con¬ 
clusions, and those of his school, and has done so in a 
broad-minded way, and with increased sympathy for the 
much-suffering queen. But he has not yet reached the 
golden mean of absolute impartiality, nor does he write 
with the divine gift of perfect sympathy with the great 
heart whose sad fate was “one of the most poignant 
examples of human tragedy.” For instance, he rather 
reproaches Mr. Lang for only accepting the Casket Letters 
“ against the general bent of his sympathies,” which is 
surely just the frame of mind with which every truly 
impartial judge should consider them. As for himself, 
“while I have no reason,” he says, “to be prejudiced in 
favour of Mary’s accusers, I quite admit that before I read 
Mr. Lang’s book I was a convinced believer in the genuine¬ 
ness of the Letters.” If Mr. Henderson himself recognises 
that he approached one part of his study with his 
mind already “ convinced ” against the queen, those who 
are more in sympathy with her will readily perceive 
that he has come to other branches of his subject also 
with similar prepossessions. His belief in Mary’s “ ambi¬ 
tion,” of which so much is made, appears to rest on no 
other foundation. He has evidently been on his guard 
to prevent anything from hurrying him into statements 
against Mary’s religion and her co-religionists which might 
savour of prejudice. Yet unawares he makes many slips. 
On p. 246, for instance, he confuses Mary's resolve to give 
her life rather than renounce her faith, with the resolution 
to imperil it in propagating that faith. On p. 604 he 
brings against the Pope a charge of abetting assassination 
which he cannot, and does not attempt to, justify. The 
Bull of Divorce in 1570, mentioned at p. 534, is plainly 


apocryphal, as the Catholic process of divorce did not begin 
till 1575, and was never completed. 

Upon the whole, then, we must count this history as so 
far unfriendly that Mary is represented as certainly par¬ 
ticipating both in the murder of Darnley and in Babing- 
ton’s plot against Elizabeth’s life. As to the former, Mr. 
Henderson, as it appears to me, forms his conclusions with 
too much reliance upon hostile evidence. To use a con¬ 
venient form of speech—amodern jury would not condemn 
on that evidence, whereas Mr. Henderson so represents the 
case that there seems no room for coming even to the 
verdict of “ Not Proven.” There is, to be sure, the unex¬ 
ceptionable evidence of Mary’s own well-informed friends, 
which I have collected in “ Papal Negotiations,” p. cxxix., 
and which brings one a great part of the way towards Mr. 
Henderson’s conclusion. But so long as a tenable line of 
defence seems to exist, the possibility of maintaining it 
should not be ignored, especially as, owing to hostile in¬ 
fluences, the opportunity for defence was all but entirely 
denied her. 

Mr. Henderson is fond of decided judgments; and 
reasons for scientific doubt, or for recognising two sides to 
a disputed question, are frequently overlooked. He is 
decidedly weak in appreciating the case of those who 
happen to differ from him. This is clearly seen in his 
account of the Babington conspiracy and of Mary’s trial, 
where he really does not do justice to either side, so little 
pains does he take to explain what was the actual point 
of Walsingham’s attack and of Mary’s defence. There is, 
indeed, a certain amount of careless work here. For 
instance, he rolls the three Giffords concerned in this 
episode into one, he does not seem aware that the conspiracy 
embraced two distinct plots, and he does not distinguish 
between the parts played by the different agents 
provocateurs. 

Besides his inability to appreciate views different from 
his own, Mr. Henderson has a trick of using odd words. 
He will write for instance “to homologate,” “to resile,” 
“to concuss,” where ordinary people would say “to 
approve,” “ to recede,” “ to coerce.” These foibles are 
perhaps sufficient to account for the discourteous tone which 
he adopts in Appendix A, while arguing with Mr. Andrew 
Lang upon “The Casket Letters.” He speaks as a man 
might who wished to hint that his adversary was dis¬ 
ingenuous, or worse. Whether tenable or not (I have 
never myself held it), Mr. Lang’s conjecture about the 
origin of Letter II. is at least a perfectly legitimate one. 
But Mr. Henderson seems incapable of discussing it calmly. 
He amasses against it every apparent reason that he 
can think of, though they are too crudely stated to be 
easily comprehended, and in their multitude become 
quite confusing. They are, moreover, interspersed with 
reflections on his opponent’s “intellectual nimbleness,” 

“ elusive hedgings,” “ dexterous insinuations,” “ blunders,” 
“manoeuvres,” “strategical retreats,” and other phrases 
which do not befit an academic discussion. 

To sum up, the presentation of Queen Mary, with the 
exceptions above mentioned, is good and true to nature 
for the period during which she can be observed in freedom, 
while she displayed to the world her great and royal heart, 
facing her enemies in the field of battle, meeting diplomatists 
in the council chamber, and discharging with grace an(J 
gaiety the duties of hostess, or the functions of a queen, 
and Mr. Henderson can make allowances for the strong 
temptations which led to her fall. But in her long ana 
cruel confinement he loses touch with her. Without 
adequate conception of her rights, or of the part which as 
a Queen and a Catholic she should have played, he 
considers her now as an actress, a devote, a mischief- 
maker. But her conduct at her trial and execution again 
appeals to him and he concludes with a fitting testimony 
to her great qualities. 

One excuse, however, he passes over, which perhaps 
explains more than anything else. A girl of her age and 
character stood in need of home influences, which should 
on the one hand have been ennobling and conservative 
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and on the other have been lovingly and unfeignedly on 
the side of correctness and circumspection. Her lot, on 
the contrary, was cast in with a set of bastard brothers, a 
court of turbulent nobles, the ministry of selfish revolu¬ 
tionary statesmen. Hated, thwarted and chided when she 
was in the right, by the religionists of the period, what 
wonder, that after years of vexation she was not deterred 
by their censure from doing, what a mother’s care or 
truly respected friends might have averted ? 

There are, of course, a multitude of minor issues, as to 
which opinions are sure to differ. Mr. Henderson speaks 
of the “ entire sincerity ” of Maitland of Lethington’s main 
political aims, while others have stigmatised him as “ the 
chameleon.” If the latter extreme is undeserved, so too, 
surely, is the former. Again I cannot agree that it was 
inherently impossible for Catholics and Protestants to 
tolerate one another. The difficulty arose through the 
Reformation having been introduced with a vast social and 
economic revolution, which prevented the classes usually 
on the side of order and justice from making their influence 
felt. 

Mr. Henderson should instruct those who arrange the 
letterpress of his illustrations not to state that this or 

that reproduction is “ from the painting at-,” when it 

is evidently taken from a print of the painting, which 
is a very different thing. The illustrations are numerous 
and well executed, but several of the portraits are very 
familiar, and some of the buildings are represented in a 
state centuries later than that in which Marv visited them. 

I must not conclude without thanking Mr. Henderson 
for the uniform courtesy with which, from time to time, he 
quotes and discusses statements and views which I have 
propounded. 

J. H. Pollen, S.J. 
THE WAR OF 1812 

Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., U.S.N. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low, 3 (is. net.) 

The war of 1812 is not one to which either of the partici¬ 
pants can look back with unmixed feelings of pride or 
satisfaction. Probably about no other war has there been 
in the past so much misrepresentation. On the American 
side the purpose to be served was largely political and 
intended to cover up mistakes of diplomacy; while on 
this side the distortion of facts had for its object the 
appeasing of our national vanity, which had sustained a 
severe blow by the defeats at sea of our men-of-war, and 
the heavy losses inflicted on our mercantile marine. It is 
interesting to note, therefore, that the first attempt to 
write a really impartial story of the struggle was made by 
an American, the man who now fills the important office 
of President of the United States. But Mr. Roosevelt's 
“ War of 1812 ” was not entirely free from an under¬ 
estimation of those elements which gave to the American 
frigates their superiority over their British antagonists in 
several of the more important single ship engagements of 
the war, while similar inaccuracies may be found in the 
history of the navy edited by the late Sir William Laird 
Clowes. If, therefore, it were only for the severely judicial 
manner in which Captain Mahan has performed his task 
in dealing with the incidents of the war, and his obvious 
determination to be historically and impartially accurate, 
we should welcome these two volumes, the last of the 
series which began with that epoch-making work, “ The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 

Captain Mahan was the first writer in modem times 
to attain a popular hearing for the doctrine that naval 
warfare must be considered in its relation to general 
history and the policy of States. There were not wanting, 
indeed, others who had professed the faith, and given 
reasons for the belief that was in them, long before “The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History ” appeared. This 
very phrase had been used and welcomed by professional 


writers. But the time had not then arrived when the 
principles of warfare by sea were regarded as worthy of 
attentive study by statesmen and emperors. Naturally 
the contents of these two bulky volumes are by no means 
confined to a description of the incidents of the war. But 
Captain Mahan finds support for his theory of the con¬ 
trolling influence of sea power in the victories of the 
flotillas on the Lakes, pointing out how the whole cam¬ 
paign in the Erie region collapsed when Perry’s success 
transferred to the Americans the command of the water. 
The naval combats between single ships contain also a 
salutary lesson of supreme professional interest. When 
the war broke out our naval service was still suffering 
from that relaxation of effort in connection with training 
and discipline which followed, and was in a measure 
perhaps the natural result of, the great victory of Trafalgar. 
On the other hand, the loss of sixteen of our warships and 
some hundreds of our richly laden merchantmen afforded 
brilliant evidence of the high professional standard 
attained by the officers of the United States navy. It was 
not, indeed, until the constant exercise and careful training 
of the gunners of the Shannon, inspired by Professor 
Inman and carried out by Captain Broke, had resulted in 
the capture of the Chesapeake that one of the principal 
determining causes of our mishaps was conclusively demon¬ 
strated. That there were other causes is unquestionably 
true ; as Captain Mahan says : 

■'The American 44 was unknown to British experience, and could 
only be met by ships of the line ; two of these heavy frigates together 
were more than a match for three of the same nominal class—the 38 
gun frigate—which was the most numerous and efficient element in the 
British cruising force." 

Generally the warning to us is not to permit success to 
make us over confident; rather should it stimulate to 
further effort in the way of preparation both by oonstant 
training at sea and well devised measures for defence at 
the centre of naval administration. 

In our interference with the American carrying trade— 
brought about by the Orders in Council, which enacted 
that if and so long as the Continental ports were closed to 
British traffic, they should be open to the ships of no other 
Maritime Power unless such ships had first paid toll to us 
—and in the impressment of seamen from under the 
American flag were to be found the immediate reasons for 
the war. It is matter for surprise indeed that the 
Americans so long endured the intolerable state of things 
arising out of the enforcement of the Orders in Council and 
our arbitrary exercise of the right of search. But Captain 
Mahan shows that not only was the United States un¬ 
prepared for a war, but that Presidents Jefferson and 
Maddison, as well as other American publicists, were by 
no means satisfied that this country had overstepped her 
rights, and continued the negotiations rather than refer 
the decision to the arbitrament of war. It was American 
public opinion that at length obliged Maddison to declare 
war, and, oddly enough, only a few days before the Orders 
in Council were formally withdrawn. Moreover—and this 
is stranger still—in the negotiations for peace the American 
representatives were instructed to waive the question of 
the right of search if it should become necessary to do so. 
As a matter of fact, Captain Mahan, in his comprehensive 
survey of the antecedent causes of the war, finds its origin 
in Cromwell’s Navigation Acts of 1657, and the colonial 
system which was then instituted laid the foundations of our 
commercial and maritime supremacy. Had the American 
legislators followed a less shortsighted and niggardly policy 
they would have prepared earlier for the situation created 
by the struggle between this country and Napoleon. 
Captain Mahan argues that America should have declared 
war in 1807, when this country would have been seriously 
embarrassed by the addition of another foe; whereas, 
owing to the lack of preparation, the war was delayed 
until such time as the fall of Napoleon enabled us to 
utilise the whole of our forces against the new enemy, and 
after a gallant struggle against odds the United States had 
no course but to make the best terms they could. 
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While giving full credit to the moral effect of the 
successes and victories of the American navy, Captain 
Mahan warns his fellow countrymen that it may be harm¬ 
ful if these be permitted to conceal from them the deeply 
humiliating conditions to which the country was reduced 
by parsimony in preparation for war. Although the work 
of the navy was brilliant the general result for America 
was humiliating. It is true, however, that despite this 
result the people of the United States were pulled together 
by the war of 1812, in a way which had not been achieved 
by the War of Independence. This circumstance should 
not blind the citizens of the United States to the fact 
that the real lesson of the war, as Captain Mahan ably 
argues, is the need to frame a broad and consistent 
policy of defence, to the development of which they 
should devote themselves unsparingly. 


AMERICAN NOTES 

London Films. By W. D. Howells. (Harpers, 10s. Gd.) 

Mr. Howells is modest in naming this book. His little 
sketches of our London are more than films, though we are 
at a loss to suggest a better title. He takes us with a never- 
tiring alertness through every kind of scene and incident, 
great and small; he seems to fear that his little pictures 
may be styled perfunctory, and suggests that a spiritual 
employment of the Rontgen rays would have been far less 
disappointing. But this is not so. Mr. Howeils’s work, 
always fascinating, is too carefully visualised to be merely 
superficial, whilst it is too individual to be merely 
photographic. 

No doubt this book was written entirely for his fellow 
countrymen, but Mr. Howells is always open-minded; and 
although, as we readily understand, things American are 
much dearer to him than things not American—he has 
rarely anything but praise for us and ours, and his pages 
are scattered with quaint points of view of all our every¬ 
day and, to us, commonplace doings. He notices our 
idiosyncrasies, which are to him exceptional, and writes of 
them in his charming way as if they were the foibles of a 
nice old lady who must be treated deferentially, not only 
on account of her great age, but because of her quiet and 
lovable dignity. 

The book begins with a chapter called “ Meteorological 
Emotions”; these seem to change as frequently as our 
weather, which Mr. Howells describes as being “ offered as 
it were in samples of warm, cold, damp and dry.” But 
when the unhappy author begins to feel sure that spring 
has come to stay, because the sun shines and the birds are 
singing, he goes indoors and finds it still winter. For him, 
in our homes winter lasts a very long time, and from an 
American standpoint this is comprehensible; but these 
things with us are ruled by a long-tested custom. 

When he turns—after “ Civic and Social Comparisons, 
mostly odious,” in which New York is compared un¬ 
favourably with London—to discussing our Royalty he is 
entertaining. 

At the very top—I offer the conjecture towards the solution of the 
mystery which constantly bewilders the republican witness, the 
mystery of loyalty—is, of course, the royal family ; and the rash con¬ 
clusion of the American is that it is revered because it is the royal 
family. But possibly a truer interpretation of the fact would be that it 
is dear and sacred to the vaster British public because it is the royal 
family. A bachelor king could hardly dominate the English imagina¬ 
tion like a royal husband and father, even if his being a husband and 
father were not one of the implications of that tacit Constitution in 
whose silence English power resides. With us, family has less and 
less to do with society, even ; but with the English it has more and 
more to do, since the royal family is practically without political 
power, and not only may but must devote itself to society. It goes 
and comes on visits to other principalities and powers; it opens 
parliaments, it lays corner-stones and presides at the dedication of 
edifices of varied purpose ; it receives deputations and listens to 
addresses; it holds courts and levees; it reviews regiments and fleets 
and assists at charity entertainments and at plays and shows of divers 
sorts; it plays races ; it is in constant demand for occasions requiring 
exalted presences for their prosperity. 
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In a similar way he touches upon our streets, our 
omnibuses, our squares and their statues, our parks and 
the people that frequent them, our rich and, for a short 
space, our poor. Of course, Mr. Howells’s knowledge of 
our poor is necessarily small and his descriptions do not 
seem to us very significant; but the following passage is 
interesting: 

As for poverty—if I am still partially on that subject—as for open 
misery, the misery that indecently obtrudes itself upon prosperity and 
begs of it, I am bound to say that I have met more of it in New York 
than ever I met during my sojourn in London. Such misery may be 
more rigidly policed in the English capital, more kept out of sight, 
more quelled from asking mercy, but I am sure that in Fifth Avenue, 
and to and fro in the millionaire blocks between ‘.bat avenue and the 
last possible avenue eastward, more deserving or undeserving poverty 
has made itself seen and heard to my personal knowledge than in 
Piccadilly . . 

These comparisons are very frequent, and, although 
they are interesting in themselves, the continual references 
to America are a blemish to the book as a whole. They 
make it provincial and mar its unity. For, when Mr. 
Howells writes of English things and forgets America, as. 
for instance, in the chapter on Hampton Court, he seems 
to reach a higher artistic plane. Dropping his attitude of 
impartiality, criticism or comparison, he is content to revel 
in his own impressions, and we read on the faster from 
page to page, thoroughly participating in his enjoyment. 
But the book as a whole is delightfully characteristic, and 
when we put it down we are left with a very near under¬ 
standing of an invigorating temperament and a charming 
peisonality. 


ITONEERS 

Breaking the Wilderness. The Story of the Conquest of the 
Far West. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. (Putnams, 
15s. net.) 

“ Battered and thrust down by fortune till it would seem 
impossible for anything human to rise above the circum¬ 
stances, they mastered them as if merely remounting a 
mustang from which they had momentarily been unseated.” 
Such spirits were indeed essential for the breaking of the 
wilderness far west of the Mississippi; and a record is not 
unacceptable even if blunt at times and rough in style. 
Let the methods, by all means, suit the men; and it is a far 
cry from 1536 to 1869. 

The volume before us is the work of an explorer who has 
reckoned the difficulties before plunging into them. It is 
to be wished that the majority of writers were half as 
conscientious. Happily also, like the pioneers in whose 
steps he followed, Mr. Dellenbaugh has courage for his 
enterprise and enthusiasm for his theme. The result is a 
very readable book, which has the great attraction of a 
thoroughly humane and reasonable point of view : nor is 
the drift of the main argument less interesting to follow 
because some conclusions differ from those of several who 
have gone before in the same track of adventure. The 
present author’s descriptions are from personal observa¬ 
tion, and his maps are good evidence for his main 
argument. 

A great deal that is base and mean [writes Mr. Dellenbaugh] is 
now excused on the ground that this is a commercial age, but I can 
only remark that if there is to be no standard for measuring modern 
conduct but financial profit, the white man's footsteps are surely on the 
wrong trail. 

This is well put, but perhaps if we had to face the same 
problems as the trappers and traders who laid the founda¬ 
tions of many modern fortunes, and with an equal hardi¬ 
hood, we might feel as easy in our consciences as they did. 
The disease of discontent, which seems to be spreading 
among us, is at once an evil and a sign of hope : at any 
rate, these brave fellows, of whom Mr. Dellenbaugh has 
much that is new to tell, were tolerably free from it. Of 
course, their real incentive in most cases was gain. At 
first it was the badger and the bison which provided alike 
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the stimulus to go, and the reward of going. It is not 
always pleasant to contemplate the pursuit of wild animals, 
whether for sport or for profit. But ingenuity in a badger 
and ingenuity in a man amount to very much the same 
thing, as far as admiration is concerned. And since all 
must suffer to achieve, the gentle beaver must not be 
deprived of its meed of glory : 

This small creature, that offered its life as a bait to entice the 
white man into the depths of the wilderness, was one of the most re¬ 
markable on the continent, and its likeness, as the emblem of the 
American Republic, would be far more appropriate than the carrion 
eagle, which has little to commend it, as compared with the beaver, 
the model of gentleness, ingenuity, and painstaking skill, and which 
formed a stepping-stone to the power and greatness of the Union of 
States now spreading from ocean to ocean. 

As for the bison, the practical extermination of so noble 
a creature leaves something of a vain regret in the mind : 
but first and last. Necessity, which knows no law, drives 
forward, always to some goal, the reaching of which is every¬ 
thing to the men and nothing to the beast. The Amerind, 
native of wild regions inevitably to be absorbed in the 
community of nations, had more to complain of than those 
dumb companions of his toil, creatures that sometimes 
cheered his solitude, sometimes inspired his attempts at 
art. Not that it would be reasonable to encircle the 
Amerind with a halo of sentiment. But there is a great 
deal to be said for the insistence of Mr. Dellenbaugh on 
the grossness, the corruption, which characterised too many 
of the trading operations that brought Oregon and Texas 
and California and much of Mexico by degrees within the 
commercial pale. Even so, a word of praise must be given 
to those whose generosity brightens the story : to the great 
Hudson Bay Company, for instance, and to the fellow 
countrymen of the great La Salle. And when all is said, 
whether philosophers condone or moralists condemn, the 
vast majority of those who met the Amerind on his especial 
hunting-ground, though to his lasting hurt, took their own 
lives in their hands. 

It is the combination of a purely practical aim, with a 
conscious national policy, which illuminates this record 
also, and humble bread-winners, pinned down to prosaic 
and monotonous tasks, will appreciate to the full whatever 
delight can be enjoyed at second-hand in reading the story 
of how the wilderness was broken. Foresight, we may like 
to think, is to be credited no less to a Roosevelt than to a 
Jefferson. “ Thousands of times ” as an American poet 
wrote: 

Thousands of times has the old tale been told : 

The world belongs to those who come the last 

They shall find hope and strength as we have done ; 

and if Mr. Dellenbaugh’s vivacious work sends readers 
back to Lewis and Clark so much the better. Already a 
big library exists of Missouri and Mississippi travel. But 
£ages more fascinating still are full of the mingled gains 
and losses associated with earliest beginnings in the remote 
West—with the names of Coronado and Hernando de Soto 
—with the eternal conflicts between simple nature and 
extravagant civilisation: between the rough-and-ready 
methods that recked nothing on the one hand, and the 
restraining zeal that answered for the planting of missions 
on the other. 

In reviewing this vast and variegated history the 
names of great men are legion. Champlain, the illus¬ 
trious founder of Quebec, comes into the story. To another 
founder, that strange being inspired by an illusion who 
established Mormonism as a factor in the State, as a force 
in evolution, ample justice is here done. Nor is it unwel¬ 
come that the careers of Daniel Boone and Jedediah Smith, 
of Kit Carson and the intrepid Colter—representatives of 
a dauntless crew—should receive fresh attention; that we 
should, as far as we can, share their labours and their 
fortunes. Most of them were good gamesters at their 
chosen sport, cheerful gamblers in hours of ease, taking life 
pleasantly, especially when days were dull. As for net 
results, it fell to the lot of a strong and sound Government 
to bring to fruition the workings of chance. And it has been 


Mr. Dellenbaugh’s aim to give a comprehensive survey of 
everything as it fell out. In spite of the difficulty of weaving 
together so many threads, the author may claim to have 
succeeded in marshalling the events in their due order. 
From the day when Cabeza de Vega planted his foot on the 
virgin soil to the day when the Reverend Dr. Todd “ asked 
a blessing ” on the last-driven spike of the completed rail¬ 
road, the story goes forward, with all its surprises and 
thrilling episodes, regarding the unities. Those who turn 
to the book itself will be well rewarded ; it will enlighten 
them greatly by its acute studies of individual characters, 
and possibly enlarge the scope of their reflections. 


CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS 

Essays on Some Theological Questions of the Day. By Member 
of the University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry 
Barclay Svyete, D.D., ltegius Professor of Divinity. 
(Macmillan, 12 s. net.) 

Dr. Swete, in his preface, disclaims for this volume a 
primarily apologetic intention; its chief purpose is, he 
says, “ to bring certain questions connected with Christian 
belief into the light of modern knowledge.” Nevertheless 
the essays are more or less apologetic in character, and 
make no pretence to be purely critical. Herein is the 
value of the book. The urgent need of the present time is 
a new Christian apologetic based on modern knowledge 
and expressed in the terms of modem thought. Some of 
these essays at least provide valuable material for such an 
apologetic, and mark an important advance in Anglican 
theology. It cannot be denied that the Church of England 
has, until recently, been sadly behind in this matter ; much 
paper and ink have been wasted in barren controversy, but 
the problem, for instance, w r hich Newman tried to solve in 
the “ Essay on Development ” sixty years ago has hardly 
been touc hed, and the futile attempt to prove that Anglican 
doctrine is that of the ‘‘primitive Church” still holds the 
field. Far better work has been done by individual Roman 
Catholics in the sphere of apologetic than by any Anglican, 
and the Church of England has mainly to thank the 
stupidity of the Roman authorities, who always repudiate 
any reasonable apologetic, for the fact that it has suffered 
no serious losses during the last forty years. 

It is for this reason that we particularly welcome Mr. 
Foakes-Jackson’s essay on ‘‘Christ in History,” in which 
the fact that Christianity has developed is fully recognised, 
as is also the fact that Christianity has borrowed largely 
from other religions. The writer discards altogether the 
attempt to “go back” to antiquity in order to discover 
true Christianity ; he sees, on the contrary, in the history 
of the Church, “only a slow (though a constant) progress 
towards the understanding of the truth.” Mr. Foakes- 
J ackson owes much—and he acknowledges his obligations 
—to other writers ; most of all to the Abb6 Loisy. Of the 
latter fact he is evidently unconscious, or he would not 
bring against M. Loisy the ridiculous charge of a quasi- 
Docetism—of losing the Jesus of the Gospels “in the 
Christ-spirit working in the Catholic Church.” In fact his 
own position, mutatis mutandis, is that of M. Loisy. The 
weakness of his essay lies in the apparent implication that 
any and every form of modem Christianity is an equally 
legitimate development. It is unlikely that Mr. Foakes- 
Jackson thinks or means this, but he supplies no criterion 
for discrimination. His essay requires to be supplemented 
by an apologetic for the Anglican position on the basis 
of the recognition of the fact of development. This is still 
to seek; the task of supplying it offers an opportunity 
adequate to the highest ambition. 

The essay on the Christian standpoint, by Dr. William 
Cunningham, with which the book begins, is an excellent 
introduction to the rest. It is an able exposition of the 
truth that there are two kinds of certainty, that the pure 
reason is not a sufficient guide in the sphere of religion, 
and that the phenomena of the religious consciousness are 
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on a different plane from other phenomena. Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham concludes by distinguishing the ethical standpoint 
of Christianity from that of the other higher religions. 
Mr. Tennrnt follows with an essay on the Being of God 
in the light of physical science, in which he shows that, 
though physical science has nothing to say in regard to 
the Being of God, the problem being outside its sphere, 
the belief in God is not incompatible with the conclusions of 
science, which lead up to philosophical questions that 
Theism answers. The essay is extremely able and grapples 
effectively with the problem of physical evil, that of 
moral evil being outside its scope. The Being of God 
in the light of philosophy is treated by Dr. Caldecott, 
whose philosophical principle is that of spiritual idealism. 
Space will not permit a detailed criticism of this interesting 
essay. Like Dr. Cunningham, Dr. Caldecott insists on the 
insufficiency of a bare intellectualism which involves an 
imperfect and partial view of human nature. Philosophy 
must deal with man in his entirety and cannot ignore feeling 
and the ethical factor in the human nature. At the same 
time, Dr. Cal Vcott rightly puts in a caveat in regard to the 
excessive reaction against intellectualism now in vogue, 
which disparages the intellect altogether. He has no 
sympathy with those who, like Mr. Mallock, give up the 
intellect in despair and invite us to believe anything 
that seems expedient. His argument against the theory 
of a pluralist Absolute, of which Dr. McTaggart is one of 
the chief advocates, is very powerful. We differ from 
Dr. Caldecott’s conception of theology as the final form of 
philosophy : the two seem to us to have separate functions. 

Dr. Duckworth’s essay on man’s origin and his place in 
nature, which appropriately follows the essays on the Being 
of God, gives an extremely clear and complete summary 
of the biological evidence and of the process of human 
evolution. It is the one essay in the book which is entirely 
non-apologetic. Dr. Duckworth, as a man of science, 
properly contents himself with stating the conclusions at 
which science has arrived and leaves it to philosophy to 
take up the question at the point where it passes beyond 
the sphere of science. 

These first four essays have a certain unity of spirit and 
purpose, but that cannot be said of the book as a whole. 
The Editor, [indeed, explains that the plan adopted was 
incompatible with such unity. For ourselves—though the 
point is one on which opinions always differ—we con¬ 
sider that the book would have been more useful had it 
been more homogeneous. The method that is suitable to 
a monthly or quarterly review is not suitable to a book, 
which should have an underlying unity of idea. Dr. 
Mason’s essay, for instance, on “Christ in the New 
Testament” is uncomfortably sandwiched between that 
of the Bishop of Ely on “The Gospels in the Light of 
Historical Criticism,” and that of Mr. Foakes-Jackson 
already mentioned. Its point of view is fundamentally 
different from that of its neighbours. Dr. Mason has the 
admiration for Dr. Harnack common to the conservative 
school and is terribly shocked at M. Loisy whom, we 
suspect, he knows only through his two small apologetic 
works. He thinks that there is nothing in the teaching of 
the Fourth Gospel upon the person of Christ “which is not 
really covered and justified by the Synoptics.” If he meant 
that the teaching of the Fourth Gospel is a legitimate 
development of the Synoptic tradition we should not 
demur; but he means that there is no historical dis¬ 
crepancy between the two presentations of our Lord’s 
person. Dr. Mason’s essay has nothing to do with the 
purpose of the book as stated by the Editor; it is only 
one more version of the discredited attempt to harmonise 
the narrative of the Fourth Gospel with that of the 
Synoptics. 

Very different is the Bishop of Ely’s essay, which pre¬ 
cedes Dr. Mason’s. One may differ from Dr. Chase on 
certain points, and for our part we differ from him on at 
least two points of great importance, but it is impos¬ 
sible to praise too highly the candour and frankness of 
his method. For instance, though he_ accepts the Virgin 


Birth as a historical fact, he frankly admits that the 
evidence for it is very slight, that it was not part of the 
original Gospels of Matthew and Luke (though, in the case 
of Luke, added by the original author), and that it is 
alluded to nowhere else in the Bible. The last state¬ 
ment may seem a truism, but it is far from generally 
admitted by apologists. It is a good augury for the future 
of the Church of England that an essay combining, as this 
does, the critical point of view with a profoundly religious 
spirit should come from the pen of the latest addition to 
the episcopal bench. 

Perhaps of all the essays in the book that of Dr. 
J. A. Wilson on the Idea of Revelation is in some respects 
the most important and valuable, since the traditional 
conception of an external and miraculous Revelation is one 
of the greatest obstacles to belief. Dr. Wilson says plainly 
that this conception “ as an exclusive and dominant theory 
is becoming impossible.” The universe is “essentially 
one continuous whole,” and Revelation is the expression 
in the realm of conscience and will of the same Divine 
action which we call Evolution in the physical, and know¬ 
ledge in the intellectual, sphere. This conception of Reve¬ 
lation as immanent and subjective Dr. Wilson propounds 
in a lucid and convincing essay. He admits that the 
materialisation of Revelation has been necessary and may 
even still be necessary in certain stages of thought, but for 
the more enlightened thinker it becomes, as it were, a form 
of idolatry. The one objective Revelation is a Person, 
Jesus Christ. The bearing of the new conception of 
Revelation on the idea of inspiration and on the history of 
Christianity is admirably brought out in this illuminating 
essay. 

Space will allow of only a reference to Dr. Barnes’s 
excellent paper on the permanent value of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and to that of Dr. Askwith on “ Sin and the Need of 
Atonement,” which treats a very difficult subject with 
great skill and insight. Dr. A. W. Robinson’s essay on 
“ Prayer and the Idea of Law ’’ is suggestive but hardly 
gives an entirely satisfactory solution of the problem; 
which is not to be wondered at, since there is no problem 
more difficult. Dr. Robinson easily disposes of Mr. 
Gabon’s objection that prayer seems to be equally effica¬ 
cious whatever the object to which it be addressed. If 
there is a God who hears prayer, He will hear it if it be 
addressed in good faith even to an idol or to the tribal deity 
of a savage or to the ancestors of a Shintoist. A far greater 
difficulty with which Dr. Robinson does not deal, is the 
fact that prayers with a plainly immoral purpose seem 
also to be answered, e.g., some little time ago a French 
Catholic paper published numerous communications from 
priests, nuns and others who returned thanks for having 
obtained from St. Joseph the death or disablement of 
persons obnoxious to them. This is a point which requires 
careful investigation before we can arrive at a satisfactory 
hypothesis. 

Of the other essays in the book we can only mention, in 
conclusion. Dr. J. O. F. Murray’s “Miracles,” which is 
very disappointing. We are unable to understand why 
any phenomenal event should “suggest the immediate 
action of God,” or even what is meant by the immediate 
action of God. The modern mind cannot really conceive 
of the intervention of the Absolute in the course of 
phenomena. The appearance of “immediate action" is 
due merely to the fact that a phenomenon is unusual. The 
Stigmata of St. Francis was looked upon as a miracle until 
Charcot showed that such phenomena often occur in certain 
conditions. Dr. Murray makes confusion worse confounded 
by selecting the Resurrection as the typical miracle. The 
Resurrection may or may not have been accompanied by 
abnormal phenomena, but in itself it is not a phenomenon 
but a spiritual occurrence outside the region of phenomena 
and therefore not a miracle. The most orthodox theologian 
admits that the “empty tomb” was not essential to the 
Resurrection. On any other theory, indeed, it would be 
impossible to believe in a universal Resurrection and 
the Resurrection [of our Lord ^would become an isolated 
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occurrence with no element of hope or spiritual value. 
Dr. Murray’s treatment of the evidence for the Resurrection 
is quite uncritical. He is not aware, for instance, that the 
story of the miraculous draught of fishes, which is 
attached in John xxi. (the appendix) to the third 
appearance of our Lord, is derived from a source which 
attached it to the first appearance, from which source 
Luke borrowed the same story and attached it to the 
calling of St. Peter. The writer or writers of John xxi. 
naturally omit the words of St. Peter, “ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” which are given by 
Luke, but derive their meaning from the fact that the 
original story described the first meeting between Peter 
and his Master after the denial. This is only one instance 
of Dr. Murray’s failure to deal with the difficulties of the 
question. 

But, although this essay (like Dr. Mason’s) seems to us 
out of place here, we have said enough to show that this 
book contains very much that is of great value and marks 
a very distinct step forward. 


AROINT THEE! 

This much-discussed word has some fresh light thrown 
upon it by the English Dialect Dictionary and the English 
Dialect Grammar, for which we are so much indebted to 
Prof. Wright. We see from the latter (p. 580) that none 
of the dialect forms of round resembles roint or rynt, and 
we must therefore look elsewhere. A reference to § 178 is 
more satisfactory. We there find that the A.S. y gives 
both of the required forms. In particular, the words 
dry, why occur as droi, whoi in Warwickshire. More¬ 
over, the right sense of roint or aroint is make (thou) 
room, as the examples show. Thus: "royntta’, or I’ll 
swat thy hains out,” i.e., knock thy brains out (North 
Country; in Grose, 1790). “ Rynt thee, Roynt thee, is an 
expression used by milk-maids to a cow ... to bid her get 
out of the way” (Cheshire Glossary, by R. Holland). 
“ Rhint ye, Bess, a place for the gentle on the lang-settle,” 
i.e., make room on it; Thomber, Penny Stone (1843); 
Tim Bobbin, View Dial. (Lancashire.) “ Rynt you, witch, 
quoth Besse Locket to her mother ”; Ray (1691). The 
ta' simply means “ thouand roynt ta’ or rynt ta’ is 
the same as rime ta, i.e., make thou room. It is easy to 
see that rime ta must necessarily become rine ta, which is 
indistinguishable from rint ta (if the i be long). It is 
probable that the spelling rynt (with y) is meant to show 
the vowel-length. Rime is only recorded in the E.D.D. 
in the technical sense of “ to enlarge a bored hole,” 
whence the common word rimer for a tool that will do so. 
But it is only another form of rim, to remove ; and it is 
pointed out, under the latter form, that the A.S. verb is 
ryman, with the long y that the diphthong oi demands. 
And ryman is explained by “ to make roomy, to clear 
away, to make room.” Of course ryman is regularly 
derived from the adjective rum, roomy, wide; with the 
usual mutation of u to y. There is an excellent example 
of it in the A.S. Gospels, in Luke xiv. 9 ; viz., “rym 
thisum men setl,” where the Vulgate has: “ da huic 
locum.” The exact correspondence between this and the 
phrase quoted above, viz., “ Rint ye a place on the lang- 
settle,” is surely remarkable. Moreover, we can now 
easily explain the prefixed a- in aroint. Just as roint is 
due to A.S. ryman, so aroint is due to the A.S. ge-ryman, 
with the same sense; see A-, prefix, § 6 in the N.E.D.; 
and cf. aware, from A.S. ge-wcer. The A.S. ge-ryman has 
the exact sense of “ make room,” in the first example 
given in Bosworth and Toller’s Dictionary. We may 
therefore explain aroint thee as arising from the A.S. 
gerym thu, i.e., make thou room, get out of the way, be off, 
avaunt 1 This is precisely the way in which it is usually 
understood. 

This explanation practically agrees with that which I first 
propounded in my larger Etymological Dictionary, in the 


first edition ; though it was discredited on the ground that 
roint thee meant “ round thee, or get thee round,” as said 
to a cow which is told to take up a different position in 
the stall. It is hardly possible phonetically to equate roint 
with round (as we now know); and it is clear that “ round 
thee ” will not explain the other examples. One does not 
wish a witch to come round to the other side, but rather 
to remove herself altogether. I made, however, two 
mistakes. I gave the Icel. form ryma instead of the A.S. 
form; and I did not explain the prefix a-. A derivation 
from A.S. d-ryman was proposed by E. Muller; but no 
such form is recorded. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE PASSING OF THE DETECTIVE 

The detective in literature is hardly more than fifty years 
old, but already he is passing into decay. He haaenjoved 
extraordinary popularity, and may even claim to be the 
only person equally beloved by statesmen and by errand 
boys. His old achievements enthral as ever. But he 
makes no new conquests. So far as he survives at all, he 
has been compelled to curb his energies within the compass 
of the magazines, and instead of contending forces mar¬ 
shalled in regular order on the board, presents now the 
bare problem : “ White to play, and mate in three moves.” 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that the prestige of the 
detective should fade in proportion as the business of 
detecting crime assumed a more specialised character. 
The germ of this fascinating personage, destined to play 
the part of Providence in so many “ affairs ” is to be found 
in Poe’s “ Tales of Mystery,” translated into French by 
Baudelaire in 1868. The methods of deduction on which 
the whole fabric rests are, of course, far more ancient, and 
were probably well understood by prehistoric man. They 
depend on the use of small indications in reconstructing 
past events, and D’Artagnan in “ Le Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne,” has given a casual exhibition of skill in this direc¬ 
tion, which none of Poe’s people ever surpassed. But 
D’Artagnan would have disdained to side with the law 
against a criminal. It was the creation of a personality 
supremely interested in the detection of crime, which is due 
to Poe; and even he hesitated to attach anything of a 
professional character to this novel species of hero. As 
first imagined, the detective stood outside and worked for 
the love of investigation. This disinterested and slightly 
amateurish character has hung round the great detective 
of romance ever since. Even when he sprang into full 
being in the person of M. le Coq almost simultaneously 
with the publication of Poe’s ‘‘ Tales in Paris," he retained 
the characteristic of aloofness from the men of his caste. 
The ideal detective of Gaboriau was young, ambitious, 
educated, well-born, and poor. He entered the police force 
with the determination to push a career, and brought into 
it his own methods and ideas. He passed at once into active 
hostility towards his colleagues, and thus the tradition of 
antagonism to ordinary police administration, which runs 
through all detective literature, was fairly established. 
It would almost seem that Gaboriau doubted the propriety 
of allowing the honours of the chase to rest on one who 
reaped his own advancement from the discovery of crime. 
Accordingly Le Coq is baffled, and the ultimate steps which 
lead to his vindication in the eyes of his superiors are dic¬ 
tated by a decrepit old man who, as Tire au Clair, plays 
the part of special Providence without receiving a 
recompense. 

It is curious to note the shifts to which the novelist has 
been put in the attempt to clothe his detective with a 
garment of disinterestedness. And the reason lies on the 
surface. Arrange the persons of the drama as you will, 
the detective will always emerge as the hero. The crime is 
comparatively a small detail, and, so it be not too revolting 
in character, almost any infringement of the law will do. 
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The criminal cannot ordinarily attract much sympathy or 
play a very large part. Convention requires, in England 
at any rate, that the marriage of two young people should 
depend on the issue, but the love interest inevitably falls 
into the second place in a story of crime. The falsely 
accused, whose innocence is gradually unfolded, affords 
more scope, and in France the wicked fair woman in¬ 
troduces a lurid atmosphere commonly lacking to the 
home-grown article. But the honour of chaining attention 
rests after all with him who unties the knot, and if he is 
merely a business person, paid by the job, a shadow of 
something sordid rests on the whole proceedings. Some¬ 
times, to escape this dilemma, the office of detective is 
assumed by an amateur personally interested in the 
discovery. In Du Boisgobey’s “ Crime de l’Opera,” the 
part of detective is played by the lover of the accused. In 
Miss M E. Wilkins's clever story of “ The Long Arm,” it is 
the sister of the murdered woman who unravels the 
mystery. In “That Affair Next Door,” by A. K. Green, 
pure curiosity prompts a neighbour to independent investi¬ 
gation. But sooner or later there comes a moment in all 
such cases when the reader cries off these self-ordained 
ministers of justice. The lover may disentangle the cords 
which bind his mistress, but when it comes to spreading a 
net for the real murderer, faugh!—let the police do their 
own work. And by a strange fatality the more keenly the 
cry for vengeance rings in the ears, the stronger is the 
reaction in favour of the sinner. Where there is a man to 
be hunted down, all the instincts of human nature are 
roused to criticise his pursuers. They must show warrant 
for their proceedings, or else—mind their own business. 

Thus it will be seen that the detective has to be a 
personage of peculiar type. He must be officially deputed 
to detect this particular crime, yet romance demands that 
he shall not work merely for money. Standing outside 
the police force and usually hostile to it, he must be able 
to command its services for investigations beneath his 
dignity. If an amateur, he must bear no antagonism to 
the criminal, yet his connection with the affair must be 
sufficiently close to lend him authority to act. Above all, 
if he is to command interest, it is essential that he should 
possess the “ flair,” the subtle sense which reveals to him 
the trend of little indications. Unless his possession of 
this sense be emphasised, the deductive method will appear 
arbitrary guesswork, and it is on this rock that many 
modern attempts at mystery-weaving go to pieces. For 
the weak point of the deductive system is that every indi¬ 
cation found is capable of bearing a dozen different inter¬ 
pretations. The ideal detective of romance pieces details 
together as a thought-reader divines things from the 
pressure of a hand. He detects not by virtue of simple 
powers of observation, but by a trained intuition amount¬ 
ing almost to second sight. It is this which lent him his 
grand air and brought him to greatness. It is this which 
is working his decay. For alas! modern scientific methods 
have overtaken him, and he has fallen hopelessly behind 
the times. He who was accustomed to issue terse com¬ 
mands to muddled members of the force is now ignorant 
of the very ABC. of criminal investigation. He who 
smiled at professional ignorance must now bear to find his 
own amateur little ways the scorn of amused experts. It 
is hard, for he certainly led the way in creating the modern 
detective force before whose unerring eyes the secrets of 
sinful Europe lie unfolded. At the epoch when he came 
into being, no efficient police existed. In France, the 
highest quality aimed at was the kind of blood-hound 
tenacity of identification illustrated in “ Les MisCrables.” 
In England, there was the good-natured shrewdness of 
Inspector Buckle in “Bleak House,” but there was no 
science of investigation, no regular course of training, no 
system. And the detective of fiction easily triumphed. 
He triumphed in France more decisively on account of 
the astounding manoeuvres permitted to the Juge d’ln- 
struction under the French law. But he did very well 
in England, even under the more sportsmanlike system 
of judge and jury which he was bound to respect. 


And it is modern education, the relentless adaptation 
of means to an end, which has prepared his downfall. 
The regular force has taken its revenge, and the lordly 
person who used to throw them his secrets, at whose 
feet they sat in awe, is beaten by the very weapons he 
first taught them to use. 

From henceforth he retires to limbo with the dado and 
the District Railway’s trains. He carries with him the 
regret of a civilised world. 


DEFOE AND SELKIRK AT BRISTOL 

A few weeks ago I ventured to challenge a statement in 
the Academy as to the meeting at Bristol between Daniel 
Defoe and Alexander Selkirk before “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
was written. In a lelter to the Editor I said that I should 
be glad of evidence in support of the statement. Though 
I know that my letter was read by Bristolians and others 
who firmly believe in the authenticity of the tradition, 
none has ventured to take up my challenge. Since I made 
it, however, I have had the opportunity to read a long 
and interesting correspondence quite recently initiated 
by Mr. R. C. Tombs, I.S.O., Postmaster of Bristol. 
Mr. Tombs particularly desired to test the evidence as to 
the reported meeting between Defoe and Selkirk at a house 
in St. James’s Square, Bristol, which is usually pointed 
out as the one in which the novelist and the mariner met. 

Miss Priscilla Fry, member of a well-known Bristol 
family, contributed to the correspondence which I have 
been reading. Miss Fry possesses a copy of an extract 
made by Mr. Edward Ash, of Bristol, in 1834. This 
statement is to the effect that Mrs Joseph Beck, after¬ 
wards Caysgarne.and then Mrs. Daniells, lived in St. James’s 
Square, where there are some fine eighteenth-century houses 
remaining, and that she was there the hostess of Alexander 
Selkirk, then recently returned with Woodes Rogers, who 
commanded the Bristol privateers, the Duke and Duchess. 
There also, at the same time. Mrs. Daniells was accustomed 
to entertain Defoe. The document further alleges that it was 
in this house that Selkirk gave Defoe an account of his 
adventures, from which Defoe drew up a narrative that 
was published some years before “ Robinson Crusoe ” ap¬ 
peared. This romance, it is added, speedily supplanted 
the genuine work. 

In Seyer’s “ Memoirs of Bristol,” published in 1823. 
some eleven years earlier than the Ash document just 
referred to, there is a variation of this story. Seyer says 
that Selkirk put his papers into the hands of Defoe, who 
founded thereon his great romance; and he adds that this 
fact was first published in the Gentlemen's Magazine by 
Mr. Joseph Harford, of Bristol, “who was assured by 
Mrs. Daniel, an old lady, daughter of Major Wade, some 
time town-clerk of this city, that Dampier himself told 
her that to his knowledge Selkirk’s papers were sent to 
Defoe for arrangement and publication, and that from 
them he formed * Robinson Crusoe.’ ’’ It will at once be 
seen that Seyer is silent on the subject of the Bristol 
meeting, and that the story varies in other important 
details. In the Ash version, Mrs. Daniells is herself made 
responsible for saying that she entertained Selkirk and 
Defoe at her house, and that it was there Selkirk told his 
adventures to Defoe; and in the other, Mrs. Daniells is 
represented as making Dampier responsible for her belief 
that Selkirk’s papers came into Defoe's possession. 

Mr. George A. Aitken, a personal friend of Mr. Tombs, 
had the results of local re-investigation before him and 
conlributed two or three most interesting and convincing 
letters to the correspondence. Mr. Aitken is a recognised 
authority on Defoe, and he unhesitatingly declares that 
there is no such preliminary narrative as the one described 
in the Ash statement of which Mr. Ash obviously speaks 
at second hand. There have been frequent references to 
this mere recital of Selkirk’s adventures which Defoe is 
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said to have drawn up, but no such publication is known to 
students of Defoe. Possibly it is a mistaken reference to 
Isaac James’s small pamphlet, “Providence displayed, 
etc.,”—no doubt founded on Rogers’s Journal—which 
appeared in 1712, the year after he brought Selkirk 
to Bristol. " Robinson Crusoe,” it will be remembered, 
did not appear until 1719. George Chalmers, in his “ Life 
of Defoe,” published a hundred and twenty years ago, 
suggests that Defoe owed only as much for “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” to Selkirk’s story as Shakespeare owed to the old 
Scotch and Danish chronicles for Macbeth and Hamlet; 
and Mr. Minto—referring evidently to the accounts by 
Woodes Rogers of Steele in the Englishman, and to the 
narrative by Cook, one of the officers of the expedition— 
observes that the actual experience of Selkirk went floating 
about for several years until it finally settled and took 
root in the mind of the one man of his generation who was 
capable of working out its possibilities. 

It must, I think, be patent to any man who has read the 
“Journal of the Plague” that Defoe needed no personal 
relations with Selkirk to supply the realism which we find 
in Robinson Crusoe. It has always appeared to me to be 
rather in the nature of depreciation of Defoe’s acknowledged 
abilities to insist on his having received papers or a verbal 
statement from Selkirk. The mariner was a man of no 
education, and if he had papers they could hardly have 
been of his own preparing. 

Defoe is commonly believed to have been in Bristol in 
1692, hiding from creditors, and we read in many bio¬ 
graphical notices that he was called the Sunday gentleman 
by Bristol people because Sunday was the only day of the 
week on which he could venture into the streets without 
fear of bailiffs. The Star Inn, Cock-and-Bottle Lane, close 
by St. Peter’s Church, and within the castle precincts, is 
pointed out as the place that Defoe frequented^} There is 
nothing in the exterior appearance of the house to suggest 
that it existed in the seventeenth century; but it un¬ 
doubtedly did. As a Bristolian, proud of the history and 
tradition of the city, I should like to feel as certain that 
Defoe visited this house in 1692, or at any other date : or 
even that he ever came to Bristol. 

The correspondence which Mr. Tombs placed in my 
hands, however, carries us no further in the direction of 
establishing a Bristol meeting between Defoe and Selkirk. 
But Selkirk was in Bristol some years after his return from 
Juan Fernandez in 1711, for in September 1713 we find 
him being prosecuted for an assault upon a shipwright 
named Richard Kettle, and Selkirk was then described as 
being resident in the parish of St. Stephen, Bristol. Where 
in that parish he actually dwelt I do not know, but he may 
have been living with or near his friend and rescuer, 
Woodes Rogers, who before starting on his famous privateer¬ 
ing expedition, built two houses on the south side of 
Queen’s. Square, himself occupying the one which is now 
No. 19. 

Charles Wells. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

_WORDSWORTfr AND &ARRON FIELD—II 

Every student of Wordsworth knows that in his edition 
of 1827 he made nurtierous changes in the text of his poems. 
Mr. Field was of opinion that these alterations were due to 
Jeffrey’s articles in the Edinburgh Review, and that they 
were not improvements, but “injured the simplicity” of 
the early version, in which we have the first spontaneous 
flowings of his genius. He took the liberty, he tells us, of 
“expostulating with the great poet upon these refinements.” 
In answer he received the following letters. Every reader 
must be struck by their insight ahd their candour, their 
writer’s willingness to admit faults, and his anxiety to 
amend them. They also show how muen he deferred to 


the judgment of such friends as Coleridge and Lamb, and 
even Field; while at the same time they indicate his very 
natural preference for the later text of his poems. 

I 

Rydal Mount, 24/A October, 1828. 

My dear Sir, — I will not spend time in thanking you for your 
kindness, but will go at once to the point, and to the strongest 
case, viz., 

Beggars. 

I will state the faults, real or supposed, which put me on the task 
of altering it. 

“ What other dress she had I could not know,” 
you must know, is a most villainous line; one of the very worst in 
my whole writings. I hope so at least. " In all my walks,” I 
thought obtrusively personal. 

" Her face was of Egyptian brown.” 

The style, or rather composition, of this whole stanza is what I call 
brick-laying; formal accumulation of particulars. 

" Pouring out sorrows like a sea,” 

I did not like ; and sea clashes with “ was beautiful to see,” below. 

“ On English land ” is the same rhyme as “gayest of the land ” in 
the stanza below. Such were the reasons for altering. Now for the 
success. 

" Nor claimed she service from the head.” 
is, I own, an expression too pompous for the occasion ; and if you 
could substitute a line for the villainous “ What other dress, etc.,” 

I would willingly part with it. But still there is a difficulty. 

" She had a tall man’s height or more,” 
would anticipate 

" She towered, fit person, etc.” 

The boys could well understand looking reproof. There is frown¬ 
ing, shaking the head, etc. “ Telling me a lie ” might be restored, 
without much objection on my part,* for “ Heaven hears that 
harsh reply ” is somewhat too refined ; but since 
" It was your mother, as I say ” 

is retained, the fact is implied of my knowledge of their having 
told an untruth. It is not to be denied that I have aimed at giving 
more dignity to this poem, partly on its own account, and partly 
that it might harmonise better w-ith the one appended to it. I 
thought I had succeeded in my attempt better than, it seems, I 
have done. You will observe that in any meditated alteration of 
the final stanza—which I would be very thankful if you could do 
for me—the word head cannot be used, on account of • 

“ head those Amazonian files ” 
in the stanza below. 

The Blind Highland Boy. 

The " shell ” was substituted for the " washing-tub ” on the 
suggestion of Coleridge ; and greatly as I respect your opinion, 
and Lamb's, I cannot now bring myself to undo my work ; although, 
had I been aware beforehand that such judges would have objected, 

I should not have troubled myself with making the alteration. 

I met the other day with a pretty picture of hazardous navigation 
like this. I think it is on the coast of Madras where people are 
described as trusting themselves to the rough waves on small rafts, 
in such a way that the flat surface being hidden from view by the 
billows, the navigator appears to be sitting on the bare waters. 

Rural Architecture. 

“ From the meadows of Armath.” etc. My sister objected so 
strongly to this alteration at the time, that—her judgment being 
confirmed by yours—the old reading may be restored. 

Pedestrian Tour among the Alps. 

" No more along thy vales and viney groves. 

Whole hamlets disappearing as he moves, 

"With cheeks o'erspread by smiles of baneful glow. 

On his pale horse shall fell consumption go.” 

I had utterly forgotten this passage : at all events, as a bold juvenile 
thing, it might be restored. I suppose I must have written it from 
its being here applied in my mind, not to an individual, but to a 
people. 

Ruth. 

“ And there exulting in her wrongs. 

Among the music of her songs, 

She fearfully caroused.”. 

This was altered, Lamb having observed that it was not English. 
I liked it better myself ; but certainly to carouse cups—that is, to 
empty them—is the genuine English. 

The Sailor’s Mother. 

" And, thus continuing she said. 

I had a son who many a day 
Sailed on the seas.” 

These last words shall be restored. I suppose I had objected to 
the first line, which, it must be allowed, is rather flat. 

“ He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it to be watched and fed 
Till he came back again.” 

Then this last line, 

" And pipe its song in safety,” 

* It was restored in the edition of 1836. 
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I own strikes me as better, because “ from the bodings of his mind ” 
he feared he should not come back again. He might dramatically 
have said to his fellow lodger : “ Take care of this bird till I come 
back again ” : not liking to own to another, or to himself even in 
words, that he feared he should not return : but, as he is not here 
introduced speaking, it is I think better as altered, and brings 
in a pretty image of the bird singing, when its master might be in 
peril, or no more. 

Thf. Emigrant Mother. 

" Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own ; 

I cannot keep thee in my arms, 

For they confound me ; as it is. 

I have forgot those smiles of his.” 

Coleridge objected to the last two lines, for which 
“ By those bewildering glances crossed. 

In which the light of his is lost,” 

is substituted. The alteration ought, in my judgment, to be 
retained.* 

The Green I.innkt. 

“ A brother of the leaves he seems,” 
may be thus retained : 

“ My sight he dazzles—nay, deceives ; 

He seems a brother of the leaves.” 

The stanza, as you have been accustomed to quote it, is very faulty. 
” Forth he teems ” is a provincialism ; Dr. Johnson says “ a low 
word, when used in this sense.” Rut my main motive for altering 
the stanza was the wholly unjustifiable use of the word “ train ” 
as applied to leaves alia: hed to a tree. Withered leaves, driven by 
the wind along the gravel—as I have often seen them sparkling in 
April sunshine—might be thus described, but not leaves growing 
on a tree. “ Did feign ” is also an awkward expletive. 

To the Small Celandine. 

" Old Magellan ” shall be restored. 

To the Daisy. 

“ Thou wanderest the wide world about, etc.” 

I was loath to part with this stanza. It may either be restored, 
or printed at the end of a volume, among notes and variations, when 
you edit the fifteenth edition 1 

To a Skylark. 

After having succeeded in my notice of this bird, in the second 
Skylark, and in the conclusion of the poem entitled A Morning 
Exercise, I became indifferent to the poem, which Coleridge used 
severely to condemn, and to treat contemptuously. I, however, 
like the beginning of it so well that, for the sake of that, I tacked 
to it the respectablv-tame conclusion. I have no objection, as you 
have been pleased with it. to restore the whole piece. Could you 
improve it a little ? 

To the Cuckoo. 

“ At once far off and near.” 

Restore this. The alteration was made in consequence of my 
noticing one day that the voice of a cuckoo which I had heard from 
a tree at a good distance did not seem any louder when 1 approached 
the tree. 

Gipsies. 

The concluding apology shall be cancelled. " Goings-on ” is 
precisely the word wanted ; but it makes a weak and apparently 
prosaic line, so near the end of a poem. I fear it cannot be altered, 
as the rhyme must be retained, on account of the concluding verse, f 
In the second Cuckoo,i I was displeased with the existing altera¬ 
tion ; and in my copy have written in pencil thus : 

“ Such rebounds our inward ear 
Often catches from afar, 

Listen, ponder, etc.” 

restoring “ Listen, ponder.” The word " rebounds ” I wish much 
to introduce here ; for the imaginative warning turns upon the 
echo, which ought to be revived as near the conclusion as possible. 

Peele Castle in a Storm. 

" The light that never was on sea or land ” 
shall be restored. I need not trouble you with the reasons that 
put me upon the alteration. 

* The final text, in the edition of 183b, was : 

“ For they confound me where—where is 

That last, that sweetest smile of his.” 
t Field here inserts a note to the effect. “ I have not a copy of my 
letter ; but I suppose I preferred, 

“ The silent Heavens have goings-on ; 

The stars have tasks, but these have none,” 
to the concluding apology, for which these lines were omitted. 
The alteration was made in consequence of Coleridge’s critique 
in his Bingraphia I.iteraria (vol. ii. p. 153). in which he charges the 
poet with not reflecting that the poor tawny wanderers might 
probably have been tramping for weeks together, and consequently 
might have been right glad to rest themselves for one whole day. 

I believe I replied to this objection that travelling industry was not 
the habit of gipsies, who are naturally loitering, basking idlers, 

“ taskless ” in the strongest sense of the word, though perhaps the 
contrasted images and thoughts might be too great for the subject. 

{ That one in the ” Poems of the Imagination ” beginning : 

“ Yes, it was the mountain echo.” 


Peter Bell. 

The passages in Peter Bell were altered out of deference to the 
opinions of others. You say little is a word of endearment: I 
meant little mulish as contemptuous. Spiteful, I fear, would scarcely 
be understood without your anecdote. 

" Is it a party in a parlour ? 
pj ^ Crammed just as they on earth were crammed ; 

r Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

•' , But as you by their faces see. 

All silent, and all damned.” 

This stanza I omitted, although one of the most imaginative in the 
whole poem, not to offend the pious. 

The Excursion ( edition of 1827). 

" And make the vessel of the big round year.” 

I know there is such a line as this somewhere ; but for the life of me 
I cannot tell where.* 

“ He yielded, though reluctant, for his mind 
Instinctively disposed him to retire 
To his own covert ; as a billow heaved 
Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea.” 

I cannot accede to your objection to the billow. The point simply 
is : he was cast out of his element, and falls back into it. as naturally 
and necessarily as a billow into the sea. There is imagination in 
fastening solely upon that characteristic point of resemblance, and 
stopping there, thinking of nothing else. 

" And then, 

Merrily seated in a ring, partook 

The beverage drawn from China's fragrant herb.” 

“ Drank tea ” is too familiar. My line is, I own, somewhat too 
pompous, as you say.f 

I am much pleased that you think the alterations of The Excursion 
improvements. My sister thinks them so invariably. J In Book viii. 
p. 25, read thus : 

" Though apprehensions crowd me that my zeal 
To his might well be likened.” 

I remain, very faithfully yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 


II 

Rydal Mount, 20 th Dec., 1828. 

My dear Sir,— 

The Triad. 

I am very glad that you liked the Triad. I think great part of 
it is as spirited as anything I have written ; but I was afraid to 
trust my judgment, as the airy figures are all sketched from living 
originals that are dear to me. 


Miserrimus. 

I have had a Worcester paper sent me that gives what it calls 
the real history of Miserrimus ; spoiling, as real histories generally 
do, the poem altogether. I doubt whether I ought to tell it you, 
and yet I may : for I had heard before—though since I wrote the 
sonnet—another history of the same tombstone. The first was 
that it was placed over an impious wretch, who, in Papal times, 
had profaned the pix. The newspaper tale is that it was placed 
over the grave of a non-juring clergyman, at his own request—one, 
who refused to take the oath to King William, was ejected in conse¬ 
quence. and lived on the charity of the Jacobites. He died at 
eighty-eight years of age ; so that at any rate he could not have 
been ill fed 1 Yet the story says that the word alluded to his own 
sufferings on account of his ejection only. He must have been 
made of poor stuff ; and an act of duty of which the consequences 
were borne so ill has little to recommend him to posterity. I can 
scarcely think that such a feeling would have produced so emphatic 
and startling an epitaph, and in such a place—just at the last of 
the steps falling from the cathedral to the cloister. The pix story 
is not probable. The stone is too recent. 

I should like to write a short Indian piece, if you would furnish 


* That was the text of 1814. In 1832. Wordsworth altered it to 
" And make the chalice of the big round year 
Run o’er with gladness." 

t This was the dreadful reading of the edition of 1814. In 1836 
the text was changed to : 

“ A choice repast—served by our young companions 
With rival earnestness and kindred glee.” 

J Field says in a footnote : I would except only the following altera¬ 
tion : the line which resumes the narrative after the noble effusion, 
which is quoted at the conclusion of the tenth chapter of this work. It 
stood in the first edition. 

” No apter strain could have been chosen : I mark’d.” 

It is now: 

“As this apt strain proceeded, I could mark.” 

I remember to have heard the poet, one evening at Mr. Lamb’s read 
the whole passage with his usual unction ; and, himself condemning 
the harshness of the original line, he altered it to 

“The strain was aptly chosen : I could mark,” 
for the sake of the pause in the middle of the line, which was a relief 
after the full period of the preceding lines, ending 

“The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God." 

We all thought this a great improvement, and a learned ^harmony 
Why was the short pause thrown away again ? 
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me with a story. Southey mentioned one to me in Forbes’s Travels 
in India.* Have you access to the book, and leisure to consult 
it ? He has it not. It is of a Hindoo girl, who applied to a Brahmin 
to recover a faithless lover, an Englishman. The Brahmin furnished 
her with an unguent, with which she was to anoint his chest while 
sleeping, and the deserter would be won back. If you can find the 
passage, and have leisure, pray be so kind as to transcribe it for me ; 
and let me know whether or not you think anything can be made 
of it. Adieu, and believe me affectionately and faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Barron Field adds: 

1 had not access to Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs at the time, but 
I sent the poet the fine story from that book—quoted in the Quarterly 
Review— of the Brahmin who had been shown in a solar microscope 
the innumerable animalcule which he ate on all the vegetable food 
to which he thought he confined himself. The Bralnnin became 
thoughtful, bought the microscope, dashed it to pieces, and addressed 
his friend : " Oh, that I had remained in the happy ignorance in 
which you found me. Yet I confess that, as my knowledge increased, 
so did my pleasures ; till I beheld the wonders of the microscope. 
From that moment I have been tormented with doubts, and must 
remain in misery until I enter on another stage of existence. I am 
only one amongst fifty millions of people, all brought up in the 
same belief as myself, and all happy in their ignorance. I will 
keep the secret to myself. It has destroyed my peace, but I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I alone feel those doubts, which, 
had I not destroyed the instrument, might have made thousands 
wretched. Forgive me, my friend ; but bring here no more instru¬ 
ments of knowledge.” To this communication I received the 
following answer : 

Rydal Mount, 19 th Jany., 1829. 

My dear Sir, —I thank you for the extract from the Quarterly. 
It is a noble story. I remember having read it : but it is less fit 
for a separate poem, than to make part of a philosophical work. 

I will thank you for any notices of India, thou’h I own I am afraid 
of an oriental story. I know not that you will agree with me, 
but I have always thought that stories, where the scene is laid by 
our writers in distant climes, are mostly hurt—and often have their 
intention quite destroyed—by being overlaid with foreign imagery; 
as if the tale had been chosen for the sake of the imagery only. 

I remain, very faithfully yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

Another letter of the poet to his friend is on a different 
subject. 

Rydal Mount, 261/1 Feby., 1829. 

My dear Sir, —It gives me great pleasure that jour destiny is 
changed. Gibraltar is rather a confined situation ; but I hope it 
may agree with your health, and Mrs. Field’s. It cannot but be 
greatly preferable to India ; and it is so much nearer home, that it 
seems a good deal more probable that we shall meet again, than it 
your station had been in the East. I write this note as an affec¬ 
tionate farewell. Take with you our best wishes, and God bless 
you. I remain, faithfully yours. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Field writes : 

In 1840 I revisited Rydal Mount. I saw the immortalised 
portrait, and the poet read to me the Lines suggested by it. He 
also read his Lines on hearing the Cuckoo in the Monastery of San 
Francesco d’Assisi, and his Modernisation of Chaucer's Cuckoo and 
Nightingale. In illustration of the latter, he referred to the part 
which the crow plays in The Manciple's Tale ; and praised the 
father-poet’s dramatic skill and courage, in making the Manciple— 
whose only object in life was to be a trusty domestic—draw this 
moral from the tale alone : 

" My sone, be war, and be non auctour newe 
Of tydinges, whether they ben false or trewe. 

Wher-so thou come, amonges hye or lowe, 

Kepe wel thy tonge, and thenk up-on the crowe.” 

He wished that the delicacy of modem ears would allow him to 
translate the whole of this tale, and dwelt with rapture upon the 
remorse of Phoebus for having slain his adulterous wife. 

" For sorwe of which he brak his minstraleye, 

Bothe harpe, and lute, and giterne. and sautrye ; 

And eek he brak his arwes and his bowe.” 

On the mantelpiece of my bedroom was the “ needle-case in the 
form of a harp ” made by his daughter. The " Australian parrot,” 
and the " gold and silver fish ’’ of his poems were dead. But one 
of the “ turtle-doves ” survived. He told me the story of llis life, 
of his patrimony, of his acquaintance with Hazlitt, and be Quincey : 
and of the several causes of the cessation of these acquaintanceships 
not to be recorded in writing. He took me to his early residence at 
Grasmere, and showed me that 

" little nook of mountain ground. 

The rocky comer in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 

One side of the whole vale with grandeur rare ; 

Sweet garden-orchard,” etc. 

It was the haunt of the celandine and daffodil, the poet’s own 

* The story_was in Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, vol. iii. pp. 233-235. 


flowers. I did not see his sister, but made the acquaintance o* 
Joanna, Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister ; and lastly saw the stone in the 
grounds of Rydal, with its inscription. . . . 

After quoting the first of Wordsworth’s letters to him 
(that of October 24, 1828) Field wrote in his Memoirs 
that “ there was a considerable difference between the 
poet’s theory and his practice” ; and heafteiwards quoted 
a remark from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria: 

In the critical remarks prefixed and annexed to the Lyrical 
Ballads I believe that we may safely rest as the true origin of the 
unexampled opposition which Mr. Wordsworth’s writings have 
since had to encounter. The humbler passages in the poems them¬ 
selves were dwelt upon, and cited, to justify the rejection of the 
theory. 

On this we have the following note pencilled by Words¬ 
worth : 

In the foregoing there is frequent reference to what is called 
Mr. Wordsworth's ” theory,” and his ” preface.” I never cared a 
straw about the theory, and the preface was written at the request 
of Coleridge, out of sheer good nature. I recollect the very spot— 
a deserted quarry in the vale of Grasmere—where he pressed the 
theory upon me, and but for that it would never have been thought 
of. I would have written many things—like the Essay upon 
Epitaphs —out of kindness to him, in The Friend ; but he always 
put me off by saying, " You must wait till my principles are laid 
down, and then I shall be happv to have your contributions." 
But the “ principles ” never were laid down, and the work fell o the 
ground. 

As I was never fond of writing prose, and required some incite¬ 
ment to do so, I rather regret having been prevented in this way 
by my dear friend. 

It is somewhat curious that Wordsworth should 
attribute the want of success of the first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads to the presence of The Ancient Mariner 
and other poems in it, without a “preface ” explanatory; 
and that Coleridge should attribute the failure of the second 
edition to the presence in it of that very “preface” which 
announced a new poetical theory, or method, which was 
repellent to the critics of the day. 

While the chief value of Field's manuscript lies in these 
letters of Wordsworth, they contain others—from Cottle, 
Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott and Sir George Beaumont—of 
very considerable interest: while casual remarks made by 
his distinguished friends and correspondents, sometimes 
light up the otherwise dull and monotonous pages, e.g.: 

Poetry [as I once heard Coleridge say] knocks at the doorl 
If there is nobody at home, it goes away. 

Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichter’s Landc gehen. 

Who would the poet understand 
Must enter first the poet’s land. 

Field also writes: 

Mr. Wordsworth one day said to me, “ It is not enough for a poet to 
possess power of mind, he must also have knowledge of the heart; and 
this can only be acquired by time, and tranquil leisure. No very great 
poem has been written by a very young man, or by a very unhappy 
one. It was poor dear Coleridge’s constant infelicity that prevented 
him from being the poet that Nature had given him the power to be. 
He had always too much personal and domestic discontent to paint the 
sorrows of mankind. He could not 

afford to suffer 

With those whom he saw suffer. 

I gave him the subject of his 7 hree Graves, but he made it too 
shocking and painful. Not being able to dwell on, or sanctify 
natural woes, he took to the Supernatural ; and hence his Ancient 
Mariner and Chnstabcl, ill which he shows great poetic power.” 

Again he tel's us that S. T. C. said of his friend: 

Of all the men I ever knew, Wordsworth has the least femininity 
of mind. He is all man. 

The next item is almost comical. In 1841 some electors 
of the Ayr Boroughs in Scotland offered to help to return 
Wordsworth as their representative in Parliament! Had 
they carried out their intention, the opening sentence of 
Jeffrey’s review of The Excursion would have been relevant 
for once: “ This will never do ! ” It is useless to speculate 
on “ might-have-beens ” ; but Field was of opinion that 
had Wordsworth’s father not died so early, the son would 
have become a barrister! 
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Reference may also be made to what Field says of Charles 
Lamb’s criticism of Yarrow Visited, in the year 1815; and 
its effect in determining the poet’s final text of 1827. Of 
the sixth stanza Lamb had remarked that “no lovelier 
verse can be found in the wide world of poetry,” the stanza 
being the following: 

But thou that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation ; 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed 
And pastoral melancholy. 

But, when the cottage was introduced in the eighth stanza 
as “ promising protection to studious ease,” etc., Lamb 
objected “that this literary resident” (in the cottage) 
“was out of keeping; like a painter intruding himself— 
sitting on a camp-stool with his portfolio—into a romantic 
landscape.” Wordsworth accordingly altered the stanza 
thus: 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle there— 

The brood of chaste affection. 

Other extracts from Field’s unpublished Memoirs might 
be given, but these may suffice as illustrations of the work 
of an almost forgotten writer, and also as a fragmentary 
sample of those Letters of the Wordsworth Family now in 
the press, and to be published shortly. 

William Knight. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Amateur and Specialist,” 
by Andrew Lang.] 


OUT OF HEARING 

No need to hush the children for her sake, 

Or fear their play : 

She will not wake, my grief, she will not wake. 

’Tis the long sleep, the deep long sleep she’ll take, 
Betide what may. 

No need to hush the children for her sake, 

Even if their glee could yet again outbreak 
So loud and gay, 

She will not wake, my grief, she will not wake. 

But sorrow a thought have they of merry-make 
This many a day: 

No need to hush the children. For her sake 
So still they bide and sad, her heart would ache 
At their dismay. 

She will not wake, my grief, she will not wake 
To bid them laugh, and if some angel spake, 

Small heed they’d pay. 

No need to hush the children for her sake ; 

She will not wake, my grief, she will not wake. 

Jane Barlow. 

FICTION 

The Labourer s Comedy. By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
(Constable, 6s.) 

This is by far the best work that Mrs. Rawson has yet 
done. Her previous novels and stories were distinguished 
by charm and delicacy; but they were neat prentice- 
work and nothing more. “ The Labourer’s Comedy ” 
is more ambitious in design and larger in conception; 
for here Mrs. Rawson treats a phase from a fixed stand¬ 
point. That standpoint happens to be one of cheerful 
submission to life; the important thing is that there is 
always one individual attitude, unwavering, and this gives 


finish to the picture which she offers. Plowden Gifford is 
that most pathetic of all characters—an inventor. He is 
an amiable man, and quite without any business instincts : 
he is therefore exploited on every side. Pamela, his wife, 
believes implicitly in the illusion of his ultimate success, 
and buckles to in order that they may have sufficient 
money to keep up the little flat, and that Gifford may not 
be forced to kill his imagination in the drudgery of office- 
work. Pamela becomes a lady-journalist, and slaves on a 
cheap society paper. But at last her bodily strength 
gives way, and that confidence weakens and combats with 
her love: and they are only saved from disaster by the help 
of a friend, who gives them the means for taking a long 
rest. Such is the brief outline of the story, and we admit 
that, like all brief outlines, it is devoid of vitality and 
interest. But the story has both vitality and interest to an 
extraordinary degree. All the life in that “ beehive ”— 
Paradise Mansions—is shown with discriminating sympathy 
—the hopes, the troubles, the joys, the sorrows of the 
occupants of these small tenements, as they struggle to 
maintain their life, and to give that life a little dignity. 
We see, too, the inside of the cheapest journalism, with its 
sordidness and excitement, and we see all in the perspective 
of that brave little lady, Pamela Gifford. 

The Parson’s Wood. By Violet A. Simpson. (Nash, 6s.) 

Miss Simpson takes us back to the summer of 1688 in her 
pretty picturesque story of the loyalty of the Anscombes 
of the “ Noughts and Crosses” to the Braythwaytes of The 
Manor. True to the traditions of her family, Joanna 
Anscombe risks her liberty and her happiness with her 
Puritan lover to help her old playmates. Mistress Dahlia 
and “ King ” Carlos. All the scenes in the exciting drama 
take place within a few days, crowded with incident and 
romantic situation. The opening chapter contains a 
charming description of the peaceful life at the Inn before 
the storm of religious fury breaks over the country. Rarely 
outside the realm of fancy was there ever such a wonderful 
hostelry, such treasures within, and such a glorious prospect 
without, or a landlord and landlord’s daughter equal to 
those presented in these pages. The details of the story are 
carefully considered, but it is scarcely possible in tales of 
this kind to avoid some trifling blunders that for a moment 
check the reader’s pleasure in the reality of the scene; and 
how came gentle Mistress "Dahlia” by her inappropriate 
name a hundred years too soon ? Miss Simpson has a 
clear and graceful style, and writes well, without 
exaggeration of local colour or of expressions of the time, 
and we have not often met with a more enjoyable tale of 
its kind than “ The Parson's Wood.” 

Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy. By Charles Major. (Mac¬ 
millan, 6s.) 

Once we knew a little girl who cherished ideals. She was 
quite sure that the people who wrote books had hopelessly 
wrong notions of how books, particularly romantic books, 
should be written. While still of a tender age her little 
heart throbbed with a burning desire to show the wide, 
wonderful world how it ought to be done. Mr. Charles 
Major reminds us of that little girl. He is so naive, so 
ingenuous. “ I should like to write the history of the 
world,” he says, “ if for no other reason than to assist 
several well-established heroes down from their pedestals.” 
But the reader who “cannot abide” historical romance, 
outside a charmed circle of earlier days, may take up this 
book with an easy mind. History will not damp his 
ardour here, whatever else may. There are wars and 
rumours of wars, disguises, the heir to a dukedom, a prin¬ 
cess, others—and Yolanda. “ Yolanda,” we are told, 
about the middle of the story, is quite as important a 
personage in this narrative as Count Maximilian, “ the heir 
to the great house of Hapsbitrg,” and “ mjself [Sir 
Karl] a younger son of the noble house of Pitti.” Sir 
Karl’s—or is it Mr. Charles Major’s ?—use of capitals 
is modest and instructive; and the statement is timely; 
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we were in grave danger of losing sight of the lady, 
and we must admit that Yolanda deserves some notice, 
since she gives the title to the book. She was decidedly 
a young lady of parts, Yolanda of the saucy glance 
and the tremulous little smile playing constantly about 
her red, bedimpled mouth. She could bow with more 
than the grace of a burgher girl, and could say, upon 
occasion, with the condescension of a princess: “ Sir Karl, 
you pleasure me.” Had opportunity served she might have 
been another Joan of Arc. And yet—perhaps we were 
mistaken—we did, at least twice, suspect her of giving 
way to petulance. The main interest of the book should 
centre in the question, Who is Yolanda ? We are more 
concerned to know, Who is Sir Karl ? Is he Mr. Major as 
he is, or merely Mr. Major as he would wish to be ? 

White Fire. By John Oxenham. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

When Mr. Oxenham decided to write a missionary story, 
he did himself an injustice in imagining that he could make 
a good one. His failure proves, not that he is no story¬ 
teller, but that his versatility has limits. He has used all 
the old stage properties: the good little boy, working at 
Euclid and Latin while tending his beasts on a Scotch hill¬ 
side ; the little girl, delicately nurtured, who meets him at 
the age of thirteen, and receives an indelible impression; 
the good elder who helps the herd laddie on his way ; the 
white-haired missionary hero; all are here, and how dull they 
are! They have done duty so often, that they are now like 
battered wood-blocks, and only print-blurred. Mr. Oxen¬ 
ham tires of them himself, early in the book, and the story 
that was to be a missionary tale becomes instead quite an 
exciting yarn of adventure, only held in check by occasional 
regrettable scruples. The mission-ship carries aLong Tom, 
and a well-drilled fighting crew, and behaves, to all intents 
and purposes, like a good old rumbustical pirate, always, 
of course, using violent means to a saintly end. In fact, 
the book is the stage of a pleasant little comedy in which 
Mr. Oxenham, the writer of gallant intricacies of adventure, 
plays and parries with that other Mr. Oxenham who is 
determined to do the missionary story with becoming zeal 
and piety. Neither adventurer nor missionary has the 
stage to himself. Consequently, though parts of the book 
belong to a bad missionary tale, the rest seems to be made 
up of slices from a well-flavoured adventurous romance. 
The two do not dovetail very well. 

Paradise. By Alice Brown. (Constable, 6s.) 

The group of people portrayed in “ Paradise ” differs in no 
material circumstance from the American village communi¬ 
ties familiar to English readers, but the author surrounds 
them with an atmosphere peculiarly her own. She thinks 
for herself, and after no commonpla- e fashion, and holds 
curious views of life, happiness and Paradise. The name¬ 
less Barbara who comes a stranger imo the village, and 
enters into the intimate life of the dwellers therein, is 
a beautiful character, and suggests the embodied spirit of 
Hope. Her sudden departure without promise of return 
leaves an impression as of a good spirit whose work is 
done, and who knows that her mission henceforth lies else¬ 
where. Uncle Jimmie is an odd amusing creature with a 
malicious and rather grim humour. After forty years of 
righteousness and “ keeping the rules,” against all his 
natural inclination, he allows himself to die, partly out of 
weariness of this world, and partly out of curiosity to 
discover whether there is another country. The spoken 
and unspoken question that pervades the book is, “Para¬ 
dise ! What is it ? ” the speculation coloured by individual 
need or fancy; yet it is not a religious story. The trivial 
daijy round is here, together with events that verge upon 
tragedy; everything happens in the most natural and 
simple manner, even improbable incidents are worked in 
harmoniously. It is a story of strong human interest, 
tender and humorous, and in its peculiar way strangely 
attractive. 


A Prophet of Wales. By Max Baring. (Greening, 6s.) 

To write on Wales, and not to mention religion or song, 
would be something strange. Mr. Max Baring has gone 
boldly to the “ Singing Revival" of 1904-5 for the inspira¬ 
tion and the setting of his new novel. Of moderate length 
and compass, “ A Prophet of Wales” forms a document of 
human interest; for, as those who were in Wales at that 
time can testify, the events described are transcriptions 
from the life. If we were to quarrel with the author, it 
would be on this ground: for the likenesses are almost too 
closely drawn, and the events too near, to satisfy the subtler 
claims of art. But we have to thank Mr. Baring for his 
fair and interpretative attitude towards the Revival and 
its leaders, easy to parody and to decry, yet most moving 
to those who come under their influence. By means of 
dialogue and character, their dangers and beauties are put 
before us, while our judgment is not constrained. More 
might perhaps have been made of the “ mystic lights,” so 
vividly affecting to those who saw them. The characters 
are interesting, though not elaborate. The “Prophet,’ 1 
who falls from the beauty of holiness to the beauty of a 
woman, is natural enough; to a sympathetic reader, 
remembering the place he bolds in the hearts of the people 
after his madness and death, his fall will seem not so great 
a sin as the lamentable snare set by the “widow.” That 
is a fine use of vision when he sees, written on the air above 
|iim, “Keep thyself pure.” Nor must the quiet self- 
sacrificing doctor be forgotten, one of those “ patient in all 
their trials,” and much more besides, as Crabbe describes 
them in “The Borough.” He is “Dr. John” with a 
difference. 

4 Golden Trust. By Theo Douglas. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

There is no lack of incident in “A Golden Trust.” A 
buried treasure, especially if it be ill-gotten, as were the 
hoarded riches of the freebooting Hardens of Hard’s 
Onsett, is always ce: tain to provide plenty of action. We 
are not disappointed. In Andrew Harden we have the aged 
and sole guardian of the secret, and most of the other 
characters are his relations or persons interested in sharing 
the plunder. The hero is John Calderwood, old Andrew’s 
grandson, who goes through a number of the regulation 
hair-breadth escapes before he can settle down with pretty 
Sylvia Lestrier, a distant cousin, on the old family farm. 
There is nothing particularly original about the plot, but 
the author has worked it out cleverly. While we are 
carried along by the development of the story we are 
mainly interested in the characters. Andrew Harden is a 
well-drawn portrait of an old man who, without being 
a miser, is unwilling to disclose his wealth even to the 
dearly loved grandson who is to benefit by it, and has so 
long postponed his purpose as to have half-forgotten his 
own secret. Some of the other characters are distinct, 
if slight, gnd the writer has told his story simply. Even 
when we are taken to the salons of witty Frenchwomen 
living amidst the great Revolution, we find none of that 
rapier play of epigrammatic dialogue which, when not 
first-rate, is unutterably tedious. 

FINE ART 

CHARLES CONDER AND JACQUES BLANCHE 

The most interesting Exhibition at this moment is that 
held at the Leicester Galleries by these various but dis¬ 
tinguished artists. Mr. Conder has the rare—we may say 
in these times the unique—gift of imagination, shown, not 
in the tedious and false academic way of painfully recon¬ 
structing a condition which might conceivably have existed 
in some former age, nor, on the other hand, in reconstruct¬ 
ing the handling and style of former artists, but in the 

E ower of creation, of calling up a new world which never 
as existed and never could exist. It is true that he 
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amuses himself by placing his figures in settings and 
costumes that are vaguely reminiscent of Greece, or of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, but in truth his 
land is the Isle of Condey, and his people are Conderites. 
Many influences have combined to form his visions: 
Fragonard, Whistler, Monticelli, Indian artists; even 
Rowlandson may be said to have a place. But all these 
influences, including the paramount influence of nature, 
have been so absorbed and assimilated that the final result 
appears as spontaneous and unconscious as the growing of 
a flower. His sense for colour is not only unerring, but 
bold and original to the highest degree. Not only can he 
manipulate—as he felicitously did from the first—the faded 
tapestry colours dear to the decorator, but he can now 
make magenta, verdigris and the wildest of aniline dyes 
into things of magical beauty. But whilst this colour-sense 
is as phenomenal as in the best Eastern work, his sense for, 
or perhaps we should say his interest in, form, is equally 
phenomenal in the disconcerting sense of being extra¬ 
vagantly weak. On the fans with which his art is chiefly 
associated, and in the medium of water-colour or gouache 
which he handles so exquisitely, we are not led to analyse 
and dissect the figures which are adequate for their purpose 
and scale. But in the more intractable medium and on the 
larger scale of oil, the results are occasionally disastrous to 
the one emotion which we are summoned to feel, the sense 
of sheer, unrelated beauty. No doubt Mr. Conder is right, 
knowing his limitations, not to aim at greater correctness. 
His gift is so subtle and fragile, that any sense of effort 
would blow it to pieces. But we may regret that he has 
not refrained from touching oil-paint altogether, since his 
use of it not only shows up his technical deficiencies, but 
his essentially morbid and therefore vulgar ideals. His 
women are the perverse and disastrous witches and sirens 
of the transpontine drama, of the perruquier’s dummy, of 
the box of “ cerini.” In dealing with the human figure, no 
art is great, nor even wholly sane that does not recognise 
the fundamental identity in the form of man and woman. 
That is what makes Rubens pure in spite of his sensuality, 
and Degas clean in spite of his perversity. Their creations 
are human beings before being women. Mr. Conder’s 
horror of accent, his avoidance of any indication of bone 
and muscle is a weak and “missish” idealism, conscious 
or unconscious. I hasten to add that in spite of these 
defects—for defects they are, and not merits—Mr. Conder’s 
qualities are so fine and rare that we ought to " thank 
Heaven on our knees fasting," for what he does give us. 

M. Jaques Blanche forms an interesting contrast. 
Without any exceptionally original gifts, M. Blanche has 
by sheer industry and indefatigable self-criticism attained 
the highest rank among Academical painters. I say 
Academical, because that seems to me the proper term for 
an art which is so correct and distinguished and based on 
the study of masters like Gainsborough. But I know 01 
no Academician or Associate who has attained the mastery 
of his material on traditional lines like M. Blanche. 

Such a picture as the portrait of Aubrey Beardsley is 
admirable not only as a portrait but also as a piece of fluent, 
eloquent painting. All the studies of his beautiful model, 
B6r6nice, are charming, but Berenice and the Doll is the 
most perfect in its scholarly use of transparent luminous 
colour. 

B. S. 

MUSIC 

RETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKI 

“ Immortality,” said Brahms, in a bull to which he was 
not entitled by nationality; “ yes, immortality is a fine 
thing, if one only knew how long it would last 1 ” 

The gods themselves, it seems, are doubtful of securing 
reserved seats in Valhalla for ever. Miss Rosa Newmarch, 
who has edited the interesting " Life and Letters of Peter 


Ilich Tchaikovski," from the Russian of his brother. 
Modeste Tchaikovski (Lane. 21s. net), gives an intimation of 
this uncertainty on the first page of her book. “ To Sergei 
Ivanovitch Tanaiev,and to all who still cherish the memory of 
Peter Ilich Tchaikovski," she writes, “ I dedicate this 
work.” 

It is a dedication to the whole musical world. Tchai¬ 
kovski has been dead twelve years, and his memory is still 
green. From the point of view of immortality, in fact, he 
is only beginning to exist. His intensely human and 
emotional music, in which it is impossible to dissociate the 
man from the composer, keeps him a living presence in our 
midst. So long as beauty is the recognised principle of art, 
so long will his name on the programme draw a full audience 
to the concert-hall. There are people who love music, yet 
think themselves justified in sneering at Tchaikovski be¬ 
cause he is not Richard Strauss, much in the same way as 
Cherubini sneered at Beethoven because he was not—well, 
Cherubini, let us say. As well censure Wagner'for not 
being Elgar. It is possible, of course, to be quite catholic in 
one’s tastes, and yet feel a stronger spiritual affinity with 
one composer than another. The writer of this article 
confesses openly to bias where Tchaikovski is concerned, 
having heard most of his generally known works as often 
as possible, and the sixth and last symphony known as tfie 
“ pathetic," thirteen times under different conductors, and 
always with undiminished enthusiasm. The pleasure 
certainly varied according as Henry Wood, or Nikisch, or 
Cowen gave his individual interpretation to the work, but 
the impression of poignant beauty evoked by each and all 
of its four numbers remained the same under any 
baton. 

Tchaikovski was, above all things, in mind and music a 
Russian of the Russians. An old French governess relates 
that at the age of five, during a geography lesson, he 
showed his appreciation of his native land by covering that 
country with kisses, and spitting on the others in the 
map. It speaks somewhat dubiously lor Mile. Fanny’s 
Kinderslubenerziehung ol this small patriot, that he should 
have chosen such an unsophisticated mode of expression; 
but, though in time Peter Ilich ceased to be a child of 
Nature, a child of Russia he remained to his life’s end. A 
burning nostalgia devoured him whenever he found him¬ 
self without her boundaries. Countless letters to Rubin¬ 
stein and others manifest how gladly he would have 
renounced all the beauties of the South, where he went to 
recover health, for a glimpse of his beloved Moscow. He 
writes from San Remo to his mysterious benefactress, 
Nadehda Filaretovna von Meek : 

Everywhere one sees palms, olives, heliotropes, jasmine, it is 
gloriously beautiful—and yet ... I am seized with a desire to go 
home. Why ? Why should a simple Russian landscape, a walk through 
our homely villages and woods, a tramp in the fields and steppes at 
sunset inspire me with such an intense love of nature, that 1 throw 
myself down on the earth, and give myself up to the enchantment with 
which all these bumble things fill me ? 

Another time, speaking of his methods of composition he 
writes: 

As regards the Russian element in my works. I will tell you that not 
infrequently I begin a composition with the intention of introducing 
some folk-melody into it. Sometimes It comes of itsown accord, some¬ 
times unintentionally, as in the finale of our symphony [the fourth 
dedicated to Nadehda Filaretovna). As to this national element in my 
work, its affinities with my melodies and harmonies proceed from my 
having spent my childhood in the country, and having been from my 
earliest years impregnated with the characteristic beauty of our 
Russian folk-music. I am passionately fond of the national element in 
all its varied expressions. 

Yet it was precisely this quality in Peter Ilich’s music 
which caused its indigestion by foreign audiences, long 
after antagonism had been conquered at home. “J do 
not please, I, and my works,” said the composer, “ there 
is an exotic flavour about us to which Westerns take excep¬ 
tion, It »s the Russian fibre in us both.” 

A very good analysis of this exotic flavour in his works 
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is given in the letter to Count Tolstoi thanking him for 
some unsuitable musical material. 

The songs have been taken down by an unskilful hand, and in conse¬ 
quence nearly all their original beauty is lost. The chief mistake is that 
they have been forced artificially into a regular rhythm. Only the 
Russian choral dances have a regularly accentuated measure. The 
legends (Bylini) have nothing in common with the dances. Most of 
these have been written down in the lively key of D major that is quite 
out of keeping with the tonality of the genuine Russian folk-songs, 
which are always in some indefinite key such as can only be compared 
to the old church modes. 

It was, perhaps, from the affinities between his national 
melodies and the old Church modes, that Tschaikovski not 
infrequently made use of the latter himself. In his third 
suite there is a striking variation successfully developed in 
the Phrygian mode. He also re-set the entire Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom, and was much chagrined by a letter 
from the Ven. Ambrose, vicar of Moscow, who contended 
that, as the holy words had been for centuries the religious 
property of the people, to use them as a libretto in a 
concert-hall was profanation. Tchaikovski’s genius was 
for a long time hampered by his extreme sensitiveness to 
criticism, which however he invited-as ardently as he dis¬ 
liked it. Friends as well as enemies conceived it to be 
their duty to point out failings in bis works with an un¬ 
sparing hand. The words “ weak, commonplace, detest¬ 
able ” appear constantly in letters and notices written even 
by such intimates as Laroche, Cesar Cui, Balakirev, 
Tanaiev, and Rubinstein ; and the composer felt them as 
so many blows. Hanslick’s onslaught on the beautiful 
violin-concerto when first played by Brodsky in Vienna, is 
a good example of this. After dubbing the work "long, 
pretentious, and crude,” he ends with these remarkable 
sentences: 

Friedrich Fischer, when describing lascivious painting, once said 
there were pictures one could see stink. Tchaikovski's violin concerto 
brings us face to face for the first time with the revolting idea : “ May 
there not be musical compositions which one can hear stink ? " 

It would not be altogether apt to apply to the Viennese 
critic those scornful lines with which Shelley dismissed 
Keats’s detractors to the limbo of oblivion, and call him 
a mere “noteless blot on a remembered name.” But 
public opinion has long ago reversed Hanslick’s decision 
on the concerto, unless, indeed, modern audiences have 
become so demoralised as positively to revel in a roll 
in the ashpit, like naughty little dogs. Nicholas Rubin¬ 
stein was no less cruel in his denunciation of the first 
Pianoforte Concerto when his pupil, with that sensitive 
humility which was one of Tchaikovski's most lovable 
characteristics, first played the score to him. Nicholas 
heard the various parts through in discouraging silence; 
then, when the whole had been rendered, burst into a 
storm of dispraise. “ I was not only astounded but deeply 
mortified,” says poor Tchaikovski, “ there was no trace of 
friendliness in the whole proceedings ... it cut me to 
the quick.” 

It is difficult to conceive how musicians, who are almost 
invariably endowed with over-sensibility, can be so un¬ 
kind to each other ; nor how Rubinstein can have found 
pleasure in dealing deadly blows to his friend’s hopes, as 
well as to his self-esteem. We like to imagine that the 
divinities who recline on Olympus, find some loftier words 
of greeting to the alien god toiling up the slope than the 
proverbial “Ere's a stranger—let’s ’eave ’arf a brick at 
im ! 

It is noteworthy that the people who passed the severest 
censure on Tchaikovski have themselves been assigned 
lower places by the present generation, thus justifying a 
well known epigram of Amiel: “ It is a sign of mediocrity 
to be niggardly of praise.” Modest as he was, Tchaikovski 
could not but believe in himself: “ I have a foretaste in 
my life-time,” he writes, “ of the fame which will be meted 
out tome, when the future of Russian music comes to be 
written. My faith in the future is unshakeable 1 ” 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MODERN IRISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The correspondence on Modern Irish in your last number 
seems to emphasise something that has often struck me as seriously 
amiss in the method of transliterating Gaelic, the reproduction, 
namely, of each “ aspirated ” letter with an added h, thereby forming 
syllables the uncouth and unpronounceable appearance of which gives 
no clue to the real sound of the words. 

For example : the Gaelic alphabet having no separate characters for 
v and w, they are supplied by “ aspirating ” b and m, and recognising 
them as v with slender, and w with broad, vowels. This is simple 
enough. But bh and mh in English are not understood to represent 
anything of the sort. Somewhat similarly Modern Greek in words of 
foreign origin has adopted the combinations nr and »r to represent 
fi and 8 (hard), characters which its alphabet lacks. Yet nobody 
transliterating Greek would write such words as Ntemporah or 
Mpentouin. The analogy indeed is so far imperfect that these two 
sounds are wanting in Modern Greek, whereas Gaelic apparently com¬ 
prises more than every imaginable sound. 

Again for instance, as the Gaelic “ aspirated ’’ t is merely t mute, to 
represent it in English by th is wholly misleading. In short the addi¬ 
tion of h seems to be so in the case of all the " aspirated ’' consonants 
except broad c and broad g. On the contrary, h should follow an 
unaspirated slender s, which is otherwise sure to be mispronounced in 
English. 

These facts are of course familiar to every one who has the most 
rudimentary acquaintance with Gaelic ; but the number of people who 
have not even that acquaintance is very large, and perhaps all the 
larger for the needlessly forbidding aspect of transliterated Gaelic—the 
only aspect which comes under their observation. Their discourage¬ 
ment might be diminished were the “aspirated” letters represented 
as far as possible by their real equivalents in the Roman characters. 
This would not obscure the derivation of the words for any one who 
knows the Gaelic alphabet, and would give readers who are quite 
ignorant of the language less erroneous ideas about what is to be found 
in its own clear and pleasant type or script. 

Raheny, co. Dublin. Jane Barlow. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Unfortunately for the argument, the “ Gaelic Revival " has no 
connection with literature, save in the far-away minds of a distress¬ 
fully limited number of scholars. As a national concern it has one 
dominant significance: it is a new instrument in political warfare. 
The Gaelic League, to which Mr. Stephen Gwynn seems gladly to pin 
his colours, is a political organisation to the heart’s core of it. To be 
sure, it makes a great business of teaching the Gaelic, and bursts into 
enthusiasm and fervid song at the Queen's Hall, but to the masses, the 
League aims at accentuating the differences and widening the channel 
between Ireland and England. It is as though the Organisation rose 
up against the mother of Parliaments and cried : *‘ Confusion take ye ! " 
and drowned her in a storm of Gaelic epithets. 

There are visible and outward signs of the study of the ancient 
language in Ireland. In towns not far from the seaboard where 
English is, and has for generations past been, the language of the 
people, will be found signposts bearing Gaelic inscriptions (frequently 
with an illuminating translation) : or, a small shopkeeper in a small 
street in a small, small town, learns how to spell in Gaelic his own 
name, and —red-hot and national—rubs out the old sign over his door¬ 
posts. He is probably a grocer : certainly not " licensed to sell wine 
and spirits.” Had he been, commerce would have triumphed easily 
over literature. Gaelic for its own sweet sake, for the soft seductive 
music of it, may well be the ideal of the scholar and the poet, but 
scholars and poets are few in Ireland, and the Gaelic Leaguer nourishes 
most in cosmopolitan London. 

With all Mr. Robertson says of the language I am in cordial agree¬ 
ment. Gaelic literature would gain if eminent authorities like Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn and Mr. Robert C. Carmichael could agree as to the 
spelling of the Gaelic League or Association, whichever be its correct 
style. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has it Cumaim Gaodklach, Mr. Carmichael 
Comunn Gaidhealch ! Perhaps Dr. Douglas Hyde and Mr. W. J. 
Gruffydd can give variants. 

S. R. E. 


THE IMMORTAL PHRASE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Does Shelley miss “ the immortal phrase ?” The question is 
suggested to me by the following remark from an article on William 
Blake in the current Academy. “ Shelley seems to be ever approaching 
the immortal phrase, but he seldom reaches it absolutely.” If this is 
so, Shelley is the “ineffectual angel” of Matthew Arnold's dictum. 
But when the prince of modern critics uttered such a judgment, he was 
in that somnolent condition which even Homer could not always avoid. 
In the article which I refer to Shelley is unfavourably compared with 
Wordsworth in this matter of the immortal phrase. But surely this is 
unfair to him whom many regard as England's greatest purely lyric 
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poet. If the two poets are tested according to Matthew Arnold’s 
method, we may choose as our passage from Wordsworth : 

A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

Probably Shelley wrote no poem that is finer than his “Adonais." 
From this poem I quote the following lines : 

He hath awakened from the dream of life, 

and 

He is made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird ; 

and 

He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 

There is no failure here to reach the immortal phrase. Shelley's 
success is equal to that of Wordsworth. 

H. P. Wright. 

Otterburn R.S.O., Northumberland. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —After reading your article on Mr. Churton Collins’s book 
" Studies in Poetry and Criticism,” I am sure it must have occurred 
to many readers, that the "grave and serious conclusion’’reached 
by him in the paragraphs you quote, had already been anticipated 
twenty-five years ago, by that great teacher and true lover of the best 
poetry, Matthew Arnold. May I reproduce some lines from the first 
two paragraphs of his essay on “ The Study of Poetry ” ? He says: 

“The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is 
worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. There is not a creed which is not shaken, not 
an accredited dogma which is not shown to be questionable, not a 
received tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion 
has materialised itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has attached 
its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is failing it But for poetry 
the idea is everything; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. 
Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. The 
strongest part of our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” 

He goes on to say : " Let me be permitted to quote these words of 
my own, as uttering the thought which should, in my opinion, go with 
us and govern us in all our study of poetry. . . . We should conceive 
of poetry worthily, and more highly than it has been the custom to 
conceive cf it. We should conceive of it as capable of higher uses, and 
called to higher destinies than those which in general men have assigned 
to it hitherto. More and more mankind will discover that we have to 
turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. 
Without poetry, our science will appear incomplete ; and most of what 
now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by 
poetry. . . . Our religion, parading evidences such as those on which the 
popular mind relies now ; our philosophy, pluming itself on its reason¬ 
ings about causation and finite and infinite being; what are they but 
the shadows and dreams and false shows of knowledge ? The day will 
come when we shall wonder at ourselves for having trusted to them, for 
having taken them seriously; and the more we perceive their hollow¬ 
ness, the more we shall prize ‘ the breath and finer spirit of knowledge,’ 
offered to us by poetry." 

The coincidence of idea is remarkable. 

December 18. E. A. Onglby. 


THE CLYDE MYSTERY AND THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —By a fortunate coincidence I have just finished reading Dr. 
Munro’s fascinating volume on “Archaeology and False Antiquities” 
when I take up the Academy and read the review on Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “ The Clyde Mystery,” and I would ask you, sir, whether the 
following considerations may not possibly throw some light upon this 
vexed question. 

Donelly is the name of the gentleman who in 1896 and 1898 found 
the disputed objects of carved shale in the structures of Dumbuck and 
Dunbuie. Amongst these objects were two oyster-shells carved into 
the semblance of human faces. These Professor Boyd Dawkins has 
pronounced to be unmistakable American Blue Points, thereby proving 
conclusively that, if they are to be considered genuine, then the impor¬ 
tation of American oysters to the banks of the Clyde began before the 
discovery of America 1 Now, sir, on the other side of the Atlantic 
there is, or was till recently, another gentleman of the name of 
Donnelly, Ignatius of that ilk, who, delving in an ancient structure 
called Shakespeare, discovered a representation of the features of a 
gentleman named Bacon. Some indeed go so far as to say that he first 
imported these features and then discovered them. 

Can it, sir, can it be that Donelly of Scotland is cousin to Donnelly 
of America ? That Donnelly of America visited Donelly of Scotland 
in the years 1896 and 1898? That Donnelly of America repaid the 
hospitality of Donelly of Scotland by bringing over American Blue 
Points and “salting” the ancient sites with them? In fine that 
Donnelly of America is the practical joker whom Mr. Lang begs to 
come forward and make a clean breast of it ? Of course, sir, I see the 
discrepancy in my theory. The American Donnelly has the redundant 


" n ” in his name. The Scotch Donelly, if you in the Academy spell 
his name right, has not. But, sir, I ask you in all seriousness, might 
this not be only another proof of a deep-laid plot? It now rests with 
Mr. Donelly of Scotland to say whether or no Dr. Donnelly of America 
was on a visit to him in the years 1896 and 1898. 

* G. S. Layard. 

Bull's Cliff, Felixstowe. 


SIMEON SOLOMON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I feel sure that many of your readers will join me in thanks to 
Mr. Ross for his interesting and illuminating article on Simeon 
Solomon. For years I have wondered at the neglect that has been the 
lot of his work, and the sordid life of the artist seems a poor excuse, 
now that one finds it to be the cause of the silence. Other men, as 
J. M. W. Turner, for instance, have lived in the gutter, but still 
received recognition as artists. Once again, as in the ca^e of Oscar 
Wilde (one could name others), we find our delectable British cant 
to be the cause of the neglect of fine work. The purpose of my 
letter, however, is to ask Mr. Ross, or some other reader, for a 
short list of Solomon’s best published works. Mr. Ross speaks of 
Hollyer, but I cannot find any reference to Solomon in his catalogue. 
W. A. Mansell and Co. publish several hundreds of reproductions, but 
none of them mentioned by Mr. Ross. All that I have seen seem 
to me to be hall-marked with the stamp of genius, and this in spite 
of a frequent crudity in drawing. Mr. Ross speaks of Solomon’s 
art as of no interest after 1890, but I have a reproduction of a 
picture which is an exception, viz., “ I said unto my soul there is no light 
in thine eyes.” This is a fine example of the artist’s mystical style ; 
sustaining a haunting idea; but, as usual, rather crude in drawing. It 
is dated 1893. 

It seems significant that so many of the most individual of our 
painters (consider, for instance, Wm. Blake and D. G. Rossetti) have 
been weak in drawing. It is not a reproach that one can urge against 
modern artists, most of whom can only draw. 

E. R. B. 


THE CARFAX SCHOOL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—R. R., writing for Carfax and Co., has, as he admits, broken “ an 
honourable convention," which has restrained dealers from discussing 
criticism of their own wares, but his letter is not pertinent except in 
the point where he has corrected an obvious slip of mine in substituting 
Samuel for Alexander Cozens. I did not intend to imply that Mr. Rich 
and Mr. Charles Shannon had exhibited their works at the Carfax 
Gallery—that is an accident that does not invalidate my main conten¬ 
tion. R. R. cannot understand by what process of classification I can 
include the art of Mr. Steer and Mr. Tonks with that of Mr. Roger 
Fry, Mr. Rich and Mr. Ponsonby. If archaism be a sin, it may 
seem as if Mr. Steer, the pioneer, could hardly be accused of it, 
and it was only in some of his slighter works, in the water-colours, 
that there seemed to be a certain yielding, a slight concession, which 
I regretted in his intransigeance. What the artists I have mentioned 
show in common, is a distrust and dislike of their own talent, their 
own eyesight, their own period and environment. No art is on a 
sound basis that is distinctly divorced from contemporary life, or 
that is not in continuation and development of the immediate pre¬ 
decessors. And in the twentieth century to ignore Turner, the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Monet, Whistler, Degas, Maris, etc., is to take an unten¬ 
able position, insincere and perverse. The conventions of the early 
water-colourists were not conventions to them, but truths, and it,is idle 
for a modern painter to pretend to see nature as they did. One cannot 
quote on the other side the Pre-Raphaelites, for their inspiration con¬ 
sisted in the emulation of a spirit, not in imitation of a manner. 

An artist, to be for all time, must be first of his own time. This does 
not suffice, but it is essential. It would be unreasonable to make any 
general complaint when artists are attacking the problem in a sincere 
spirit. Shortcomings there must be, and we can only wish them “ Bon 
courage.” It is only when there appears to be a disposition to abandon 
the struggle and return complacently to the methods and assume the 
vision of artists in the past that one feels justified in repeating 
Whistler's warning, " Is the world then exhausted ? and must we go 
back because the thumb of the mountebank jerks the other way ? ” 

B. S. 


EDWIN DROOD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is a thousand pities that Mr. Walters and Mr. Lang were 
unaware, in their controversy over " The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
that Charles Dickens himself devoted part of his leisure after leaving 
the world of the flesh to completing that fascinating book. At least so 
we are informed by a volume published at Brattleboro, Vermont, by 
T. P. Tames in 1874 and entitled. “ Part II. of the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, by the spirit-pen of Charles Dickens through a Medium.” 
According to this precious addition to our libraries Datchery was a 
son of the Princess Puffer; Edwin Drood comes to life again and 
marries Rosa; Neville dies opportunely, just after his innocence has 
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been proved : Crisparkle marries Helen; and poor Tartar is silently 
dropped. Among other conclusions to be drawn from the volume, we 
find that Dickens in the Other World seems to associate chiefly with 
imperfectly educated Americans, whose idioms and grammar he has 
adopted in completing his novel. 

James F. Muirhead. 

New York. 


JULES VERNE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—S ome time ago there was a note in the Academy on a pro¬ 
posal to erect a monument to Jules Verne at Nantes, a town which is 
commonly supposed to have been his birthplace. This, I recollected, 
had been disputed, but I have only just chanced again on an issue of 
n Genevan literary paper, in which the question was raised. 
It is there said that '‘Jules Verne” was born at 1’lotzk in Poland, and 
that his real name was Julian Olschewitz. This statement is made on 
the authority of an aged lady, who says she remembers that Olschewitz, 
in spite of his youth, obtained quite a reputation at Plotzk as a 
learned Talmudist; but one day he had his hair, which he wore very long 
in the manner of his co-religionists, cut short, and set out, as a citizen 
of the world, to make his fortune. Olschewitz, it is said, is derived 
from the Polish world for alder, “ olscha,” and alder in old French is 
•' vergne ” or " verne.” 

Edward Wright. 


THE “READING” OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It is extraordinary the number of books, especially novels, 
which are nowadays published by very good firms without apparently 
having been “ read ” at all. The type is usually large enough, and the 
impression clear, but compositors' errors, chiefly those called “ literals,” 
are much too common. 

It so happens that I have not only had a long experience with proofs 
on the staff of a daily paper where we rather pride ourselves on our 
acctracy, and have been constantly reviewing books for the last fifteen 
years, but I have also read the proofs of several books for friends of 
mine. The contrast between " reading ” as understood by the firms 
that print books and by my newspaper is really amazing. On my 
paper a reader is fined if he passes a bad ••literal”; it would almost 
seem as if the readers for book-printers considered that they had a 
loftier mission than the correction of such vulgar errors. For instance, 
in a friend's novel which I read last year, the name of one of the 
characters was uniformly given in the type-written copy as “ Cecily.” 
Some of the compositors “ followed copy, "and others made it "Cicely.” 
It was clearly the duty of the readers to make the spelling uniform 
according to copy, but they did not do so—rather an expensive omission 
as the author was only supplied, as is now the custom, with page-proofs. 
Wbat they did was to " query,” in an irritating manner, any expres¬ 
sion or turn of phrase which was at all unusual or unhackneyed. I do 
not say they were wrong, according to their lights, in so doing, but 
they should not also have left the other and plainer duty undone. 

This year I read the proofs of another novel by the same writer 
which had been entrusted to another firm of printers. This time the 
reading had been admirably done, and there was hardly a " literal " in 
more than four hundred pages. I could not understand it until I 
learnt that the publisher had assigned the book to this particular firm 
of printers by way of trial, it being understood that if it was badly done 
they were to expect no more work. Even in the case of this book, how¬ 
ever, a " his ” instead of "her,” which had escaped the reader’s 
vigilance, would have made nonsense of the most important scene had 
I not fortunately detected it. 

My experience of the books I have reviewed is that, as a rule, those 
written by journalists are perfectly well “ read,” while the works of 
authors who have no link with Fleet Street are disfigured by both 
“literals ” and other errors. One distinguished novelist entrusted her 
last book to a poor lady to be punctuated—a disastrous experiment, for 
the zeal of the poor lady was so little according to knowledge that 
hundreds of thousands of commas had to be removed at great expense 
when a second edition was called for! It seems a pity, because the 
works of writers who are not journalists are usually of more permanent 
value than the others. 

I ought in fairness to add that the greater part of the “copy" 
received by book-printers is in a terrible state for lack both of intelli¬ 
gent typing and of intelligent revision. 

Perhaps other readers of the Academy have experiences to recount 
or remedies to suggest. 

F. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Mr. Samuel Turner made an Interesting journey, two years ago, and 
in Siberia : A record of Climbing, Travel and Exploration (Unwin), 
he gives a plain, straightforward account of his adventures. He 
appears to have visited Siberia in the capacity of a butter-merchant; 
but, being a member of the Alpine Club, he incidentally made a dash 
for the Altai, where he not only achieved some first ascents, but added 
considerably to the scanty stock of knowledge which geographers 


possessed concerning these distant peaks. The Royal Geographical 
Society could tell hiin little about them. The only literature of the 
subject in the Society’s Library " consisted of a few lines translated 
from the Russian Geographical Society's Journal, to the effect that 
Professor Sapozhnikoff nad climbed 13,300 feet of the south side of the 
Belukha, and from that elevation had determined the altitude of the 
mountain to be 14,800 feet, which is the height of the Matterhorn.” 
Belukha was then the highest known mountain in Siberia, and several 
Siberian travellers doubted whether it was so high as was reported. 
Mr. Turner discovered that Professor Sapozhnikoff had measured his 
peak correctly, but that it was by no means the monarch of the moun¬ 
tains of the range. That distinction, pending further discoveries, 
belongs to Willer’s Peak, which Mr. Turner climbed, and from which 
he looked down upon the Belukha mountain •• I placed,” he writes, 
“ my aneroid barometer on a sheltered ledge . rock and estimated the 
altitude of the mountain to be 17,850 feet, o:, after deducting 50 feet 
for the known error, 17,800 feet.” That, of course, makes Willer’s 
Peak higher than anything in the Alps (for the altitude of Mont Blanc 
is only 15.7S0 feet) and higher than anything in the Caucasus except 
Elburz (18,465 feet). Mr. Turner ascended it at a most unfavourable 
season of the year, not only without the assistance of guides, but alone. 
It is a great feat, though the actual gymnastics of the ascent do not 
seem to have been difficult. Greater hardships and dangers, however, 
were incurred in the attempt upon Belukha, which still remains a 
virgin summit. At an altitude of 14,300 feet—a thousand feet beyond 
Professor Sapozhnikofi’s furthest point—Mr. Turner left his card and 
turned back. On the descent an avalanche nearly carried him away, 
and after he had escaped from it, he very nearly fell into an ice-glazed 
gully, as the result of dropping some distance on to a slippery ledge 
that slanted outwards. His eyes, when he got back to camp, were so 
inflamed that he could only bear to open them for a few seconds at a 
time. The story is one of intense interest to all readers who follow 
Alpine literature, not only because of the novelty of the scene, but also 
because of Mr. Turner's lucid and simple manner of telling it. He 
furthermore used his camera to advantage, and his pages are well illus¬ 
trated by numerous photographs. 

O that mine enemy had—written a preface ! Mr. Percy F. Martin, 
F.R.G.S., is no enemy of ours ; but on reading his preface we wish he 
were. The quotation from Crabbe on the second page of Through Five 
Republics of South America (Heinemann, 21s. net) suggests that he is a 
very egoistic man. 

“ Books cannot always please, however good, 

Minds are not ever craving for their food," 
is very like Ben Jonson’s “By God! 'tis good; and if you like 
it you may.” Mr. Martin does not wish to “pose as an Aristarchos of 
Byzantium,” nor does he ” desire to be classed as a Zoilus.” We do 
not know whether Mr. Martin fears that a public well read in the 
classics will compare him with Aristarchus of Tegea, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace, or Aristarchus of Samos; but whichever it be we can 
reassure him—the public is not so omniscient as he. And we should 
as soon have thought of classing him with Homer and Isocrates as 
with John Dennis, who was pilloried in “The Dunciad,” or with the 
original Zoilus (perhaps we should call him Homeromastix.) True, 
Mr. Martin seems to "deal out fame and damnation at pleasure” ; 
but we refuse to take him seriously. When he is launched on his 
book—when he becomes natural—we follow him with interest. We 
admire his industry—his book contains at least four hundred and fifty 
thousand words, and nearly all of them are useful—but we should have 
been thankful for a little condensation. The book contains a great 
deal of information—though it lacks arrangement—about the industries 
and people of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela ; 
three useful maps; and a number of helpful illustrations. 

In The Care of Ancient Monuments (Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. net), Professor Baldwin Brown gives a succinct summary 
of European legislation regarding the preservation of all objects of 
antiquity. The word monument is not used in its narrow colloquial 
sense to denote a memorial expressly set up in order to perpetuate the 
memory of a man or an event, but with the wider meaning which 
embraces the idea of any work of man’s hands or of nature with which 
the memory of any past period is associated. The word thus covers 
any object of historic or artistic interest, and may even be used in con¬ 
nection with a scene of natural beauty. If this wide sense of the term 
—although perfectly correct—sound strange to English ears, and if in 
his book Professor Baldwin Brown is forced to employ phrases which 
clearly betray a foreign origin, perhaps this is already an indication that 
the subject of which he is treating is more familiar abroad than at home. 
We have, indeed, an Ancient Monuments Act, and the County Councils 
and other local authorities do, in fact, frequently bestir themselves in 
order to save from destruction some relic of the past. To these bodies 
and to the efforts of private individuals the author does full justice, but 
he does not attempt to hide the fact that much more is done in the way 
of organisation and administration in Germany, France and every other 
European country than in our own. It may come as a surprise to some 
readers that in the way of legislation comparatively little has been done 
even in other countries, but the fact that the same difficulties in the way 
of making such laws as are felt here are felt abroad may encourage 
English “ Friends of Monuments " to study foreign methods of accom¬ 
plishing their object without the aid of State legislation. In any case 
the record of accomplishment given in this book is indispensable for 
all who concern themselves with this thorny question, and in the first 
part they will find a moderate and carefully reasoned statement of 
the case in favour of preserving ancient remains. 
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